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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1955 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Armed Services 
Committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Ducander, I think perhaps we should tally those present. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the custom, that we call the roll first to see 
who is present ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. It depends on the chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I would think, since this is the first meeting of the 
Subcommittee No. 1, it would be a good idea to call the roll. In the 
future we will call the roll whenever it is necessary to do so to show 
a quorum or to vote. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Ducander? If you will call the roll, then 
we will proceed with the order of business. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JoHnson. Here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puivein. Here. - 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Norblad. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Van Zandt. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Winstead. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Price. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Fisher. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Here. 

(1243) 
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Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Holtzman. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Osmers. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I want to say this: In the future, when we an- 
nounce a meeting for, say, 10 o’clock, we are going ahead and start 
work immediately. In the long run I think it is the best policy to 
start your committee meetings on time when they are called. 

We beg the indulgence of the members of the committee to try to 
get the here on time so we can proceed to handle these hearings. 

The first witness that we have this morning is the Secretary of 
Defense, the Honorable Charles E. Wilson. 

Now, the purpose of the meeting this morning is, of course, to 
consider the Presidential program as set forth in H. R. 2967 and to 
take up at the same time all related and kindred bills that have been 
introduced covering this subject matter. 

(H. R. 2967 follows :) 


[H. R. 2967, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide for strengthening of the Reserve Forces, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Reserve Plan”. 

Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is the conviction of the Congress that the 
best interests of the national security demand a well trained and well disciplined 
reserve, and further that honorable service includes fulfillment of service obli- 
gation in the Reserve Forces as well as the Active Forces. It is the intent of the 
Congress to provide sufficient Reserve Forces which, in conjunction with the Ac- 
tive Forces, will be able to preserve the security, and provide for the defense, 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) of subsection 4 (d) is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Each person who, after the enactment of this amendatory Act, is 
inducted into, or initially enlisted or appointed in, the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding the reserve components thereof, or in the National Security Training 
Corps, before his thirty-fifth birthday, shall, except as provided in section 6 
(c) (2) (A) of this Act, serve on active training and service in the Armed 
Forces or in training in the National Security Training Corps, and in a re- 
serve component, for a total period of eight years, unless sooner discharged. 
Each such person, on release from active training and service in the Armed 
Forces or from training in the National Security Training Corps, shall, if 
qualified, be retained in or transferred to a reserve component of the Armed 
Forces by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
the United States Coast Guard), and shall serve therein for the remainder 
of the period which he is required to serve under this paragraph. To the 
Inaximum extent practicable, the National Guard and the Air National Guard 
shall continue to consist of members of the militia voluntarily enlisting 
therein. However, when recruitment efforts by the several States procure 
less than the necessary numbers and quality of volunteer personnel, and upon 
request or approval of the Governor or other appropriate authority of a 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, such a person may be assigned 
to the National Guard or Air National Guard of such State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia for training in accordance with the purposes of this Act 
and shall serve therein for the remainder of the period which he is required to 
serve under this paragraph unless sooner discharged. A person assigned 
under this paragraph to the National Guard or the Air National Guard shall 
concurrently become a member of the National Guard of the United States or 
the Air National Guard of the United States, as appropriate. Persons having 
in obligated period of service under this Act shall perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
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the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard) for satisfactory performance of that 
service obligation. In addition to their obligation to perform the duties pro- 
vided for in this Act, such persons shall be subject to such orders, directives, 
and regulations relating to their administration (including the rendering of 
prescribed reports on personal status) as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force 
(or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard). This subsection does not prevent any person, while in a reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, from being ordered or called to active duty 
in such armed force. The appropriate Secretary of a military department, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense (and the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy) may provide, by regulations which shall be as uniform 
as practicable, for the release of any person from training and service in 
the Armed Forces before serving the period for which he was enlisted, ap- 
pointed, or inducted.” 
(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) is amended to read as follows: 

“Until July 1, 195%, any person who is under the age of nineteen years 
and who has not been ordered to report for induction under this Act, may, 
within quotas fixed by the President with the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, enlist in the National Guard or Air 
National Guard or in the Reserve of any armed force. However, if the 
number of enlistments under this subsection do not meet established quotas, 
the Director cf Selective Service, upon request of the Secretary of Defense 
(and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard when 
it is not operating as a service in the Navy), may, notwithstanding section 
5 (a) (1) of this Act, provide for the induction into the Army Reserve, Navy 
Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve, 
for the purposes of this subsection, of such numbers of persons under the 
age of nineteen years as are necessary to meet those quotas. A person en- 
listed or inducted under this subsection shall serve either on active duty 
for training and service in the Armed Forces and in a reserve component 
for a total period of eight years, or on active duty for training and in a 
reserve Component for a total period of ten years, as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard). A person who has an obligated period of ten years, shall, 
upon enlistment or induction, be ordered to perform active duty for train- 
ing for a period of six months. After satisfactorily completing that active 
duty for training, he shall continue his status in the National Guard, Air 
National Guard, or the Reserve, as appropriate. The National Security 
Training Commission shall act in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of 
Defense and the President, as Commander in Chief, with respect to the wel- 
fare of such persons while serving on active duty for training for six months 
under this subsection. Upon a specific finding by the President, persons with 
critical skills engaged in critical defense supporting industries may be al- 
lowed to fulfill their military obligation by entering into the ten-year period 
of service under the terms of this subsection. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, a person enlisted or industed under this section who has 
an obligated period of ten years, shall- 

(i) be entitled to pay in the amount of $380 a month for his initial 
six months of active duty for training and for any period of hospitaliza- 
tion incident thereto; 

(ii) for the purposes of subsistence and travel and transportation 
allowances and title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, he shall be treated as if he were serving in pay grade E-1 
(under four months) ; 

(iii) be entitled to the benefits authorized for reservists by Public 
Law 108, Eighty-first Congress, approved June 20, 1949 (63 Stat. 201) 
(for the. purpose of which the term “active duty for training” as used 
therein shall be considered to be “extended naval or military service’), 
except that he shall not be entitled to the benefits of section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, and the auto- 
matic indemnity coverage under the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951, as amended, shall be limited to thirty days after separation or 
release from active duty training; and 
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(iv) during his period of obligated service, be deferred from training 
and service under this Act, after completing his initial six months of 
active duty for training, for so long as he serves satisfactorily as a mem- 
ber of the National Guard or a reserve component, but he shall be liable 
for active duty as prescribed in section 233 of the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1952, as amended. 

If » person who has been deferred from training and service under clause 
(iv) after completing his initial six months of active duty for training does 
not thereafter, during any part of his obligated period of service, serve satis- 
factorily as a member of the National Guard or a reserve component, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard), his deferment shall be canceled, and he shall 
be liable to be inducted into the Armed Forces for an additional period of 
training and service of not more than eighteen months. In addition to en- 
listments authorized by this subsection, persons selected for enrollment in an 
officer training program under section 6 (d) of this title may be enlisted in a 
reserve component of the Armed Force concerned. For the purposes of this 
subsection the words ‘active duty for training’ mean full-time duty in the 
active military service of the United States for training purposes.” 

(3) Section 9 (g) (3) is amended to read as follows: 

“Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be granted a leave of absence by his 
employer for the purpose of being inducted into, entering, determining his 
physica! fitness to enter, or performing training duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States or while a member of the National Guard or Air National 
Guard of the United States. Upon his release from training duty (other 
than training in the National Security Training Corps) or upon his rejection, 
such employee shall, if he makes application for reinstatement within thirty 
days following his release or rejection, be reinstated in his position without 
reduction in his seniority, status, or pay except as such reduction may be 
made for all employees similarly situated.” 

(4) Section 9 (g) is amended by adding the following new paragraph, to be 
known as paragraph (4), to read as follows: 

“Any person who performs active duty for training pursuant to, and as 
defined in, section (3) of the National Reserve Plan shall be entitled, upon 
application for reemployment within sixty days after (a) release following 
satisfactory completion of required training or (b) from hospitalization con- 
tinuing after discharge for a period of not more than six months, to all reem- 
ployment rights and benefits provided by section 9 of this title in the case of 
persons inducted under the provisions of this title, except that any person so 
restored to a position in accordance with the provisions of this title shall 
not be discharged from such position without cause, within six months after 
such restoration.” 

Sec. 4. The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 481) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By amending section 101 (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) ‘Member of a reserve component’ means a person appointed, enlisted, or 
inducted as a Reserve of an Armed Force of the United States or a person who is 
transferred to, or otherwise acquires membership in, a reserve component under 
any provision of law.” 

(2) By inserting the following at the end of section 101: 

“(k) ‘Active Forces’ means those members and units of the Armed Forces of 
the United States that are on active duty. 

“(1) ‘Reserve Forces’ means those members and units of the reserve components 
that are not on active duty, nor in a retired status.” 

(3) By amending section 201 (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) The Reserve Forces of the Armed Forces of the United States are 
maintained to provide trained units and qualified persons available for active 
duty in time of war or national emergency, and at such other times as the na- 
tional security requires, to meet requirements for military forces in excess of 
existing Active Forces, during and after the period needed to procure and train 
additional units and qualified persons to achieve the planned mobilization.” 

(4) By amending section 204 to read as follows: 


“Sec. 204. The Reserve Forces consist of the Ready Reserve and the Standby 
Reserve.” 
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(5) By amending section 205 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) The Ready Reserve consists of those trained members and 
units of the Reserve Forces available to meet immediately during early phases, 
but not to exceed the first six months, of any war or general mobilization, an 
expanded need for military manpower to— 

(1) augment the Active Forces; 

(2) replace attrition or combat losses in the Active Forces; and 

(3) provide for building up combat and support forces, and the expansion 
of the training base. 

“(b) Each member of the Ready Reserve shall perform such active duty for 
training as may be prescribed under section 233 (d) of this Act, and such 
inactive duty training as may be prescribed by the appropriate Secretary. Such 
inactive duty training shall normally provide for an annual maximum of forty- 
eight assemblies for drill or other equivalent periods of training, instruction 
or duty, or appropriate duties.” 

(6) By amending section 206 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Standby Reserve consists of those members of the Reserve 
Forces that are not in the Ready Reserve. 

“(b) Members of the Standby Reserve may not be ordered, without their 
consent, to perform active duty for training or inactive duty training, but may 
be ordered, with their consent, to perform such training without pay.” 

(7) By amending section 208 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 208. (a) Each person required to serve in a reserve component pursuant 
to law shall, upon becoming a member of a reserve component, be in the Ready 
Reserve, unless he is on active duty or is transferred to the Standby Reserve. 

“(b) All units and members of the National Guard of the United States and 
the Air National Guard of the United States shall be in the Ready Reserve. 

“(¢e) Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, any member 
of the Reserve Forces who is not otherwise required to serve in the Ready Re- 
serve, shall be transferred to the Standby Reserve, be discharged, or be placed 
in the Retired Reserve if he is eligible and applies therefor, as appropriate, 
unless he agrees in writing to serve in the Ready Reserve for at least one year. 

“(d) Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not 
operating as a service in the Navy), any member of the Standby Reserve who 
has not completed his obligated period of military service in the Ready Reserve, 
may be transferred to the Ready Reserve, whenever the reason for his transfer 
to the Standby Reserve no longer exists. 

“(e) Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary— 

“(1) any person who, at the time of his release from active duty in 
an armed force, has served therein for two years or less, may be required 
to serve the remainder of his military obligation in the Ready Reserve; and 

*(2) any other person who has a remaining military obligation may be 
required to serve in the Ready Reserve for a period determined by subtract- 
ing the amount of his active duty in excess of two years from the amount 
of his total obligation remaining to be served upon his release from active 
duty. 

“(f) Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating 
as a service in the Navy), each Armed Force of the United States shall provide 
a system of continuous screening of units and members of the Ready Reserve 
to insure that— 

(1) no significant attrition will occur to those members or units during a 
mobilization ; 

(2) there will be a proper balance of military skills; 

(83) members of the Reserve Forces possessing critical civilian skills will 
not be retained in numbers beyond the requirements for those skills except 
for persons who have military skills for which there is an overriding require- 
ment; and 

(4) with due respect to national security and military requirements, rec- 
ognition is given to participation in combat. 

“(g) Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, any member 
of the Ready Reserve may be transferred to the Standby Reserve. 

“(h) Members of the reserve components who are in the Ready Reserve and 
the Standby Reserve on the date of enactment of this amendatory Act, except 
those who are on active duty, shall be in the Ready Reserve and the Standby Re- 
Serve, aS the case may be, established by this amendatory Act.” 
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(8) Section 209 (a) is amended by inserting the words “retained in or” before 
the word “transferred.” 

(9) Section 212 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 212. (a) Members of the Ready Reserve and members of the reserve 
components on active duty shall be in an active status, except that members of 
the inactive National Guard shall be in an inactive status. 

“(b) Members of the Standby Reserve shall be in an inactive status. How- 
ever, for the purposes of title III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, a member of the Standby Reserve who 
performs active duty for training or inactive duty training under section 206 (b) 
of this Act, and who is otherwise eligible, is entitled to the award of retirement 
point credits and credit for membership in a reserve component as prescribed 
in that Act. 

“(c¢) Members of the Retired Reserve shall be in a retired status.” 

(10) Section 214 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 214. The Reserve Forces shall be divided into training categories ac- 
cording to the types and degrees of training including the number and duration 
of drills or equivalent duties to be completed in stated periods of time, as the 
appropriate Secretary prescribes. The designation of such training categories 
shall be the same for each Armed Force of the United States.” 

(11) By amending section 228 to read as follows: 

“Spec, 228. To become an enlisted member of a reserve component, a person 
shall be enlisted as a Reserve of an Armed Force of the United States and sub- 
scribe to the oath prescribed by section 8 of the Act of May 5, 1950, as amended, or 
be inducted into, or transferred to, or otherwise become a member of a reserve 
component under law.” 

(12) By inserting the following before the period at the end of section 232: 


at iw 

or transferred to, or otherwise acquire membership in a reserve component 
under law.” 

(13) By amending subsections (a), (b), (¢) 
as follows: 


“SEC. 250. (a) 


mate). 


, and (d) of section 233 to read 


In time of war, or of national emergency declared by Congress 
after the enactment of this amendatory Act, any unit of the Reserve Forces and 
the members thereof. or any member not assigned to a unit organized for the 
purpose of serving as such, may, by competent authority, and subject to a deter- 
mination of availability by the Director of Selective Service in the case of mem- 
bers of the Standby Reserve, be ordered to active duty for the duration of the 
war or emergency and for six months thereafter. 

“(b) Members of the reserve components in a retired status may be ordered 
to active duty in time of war, or of national emergency declared by the Congress 
after the enactment of this amendatory Act, but may be ordered without their 
consent only if the appropriate Secretary determines that adequate numbers of 
qualified members of the Reserve Forces are not readily available. 

“(ce) In time of national emergency proclaimed by the President after the 
enactment of this amendatory Act, or when otherwise authorized by law, any 
unit and the members thereof, or any member not assigned to a unit organized 
for the purpose of serving as such, of the Ready Reserve may, by competent 
authority, be ordered to active duty for not more than twenty-four consecutive 
months, in such numbers as are authorized by the President to meet the require- 
ments of the emergency. 

“(d) At any time any member or unit of the Ready Reserve may, by com- 
petent authority, be ordered to perform active duty or active duty for training, 
Withont his consent, for 

(1) not to exceed seventeen days annually, in the case of members or 
units which have attended the number of assemblies for drill or other 
equivalent periods of training, instruction, or duty, or appropriate duties 
prescribed by the appropriate Secretary for the twelve-month period imme- 
diately preceding the date of the order to active duty or active duty for 
training; or 

(2) not to exceed thirty days annually, in the case of members that have 
been unable to attend the prescribed number of assemblies for drill or other 
equivalent periods of training, instruction, or duty, or appropriate duties 
during that twelve-month period. 


However, no unit of the National Guard of the United States or of the Air 


National Guard of the United States may be ordered to duty under this subsec- 
tion without the consent of the Governor or other appropriate authority of the 
State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia, as the case may be. 
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“(e) Members of the Reserve Forces who have fulfilled the active duty obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by law and who thereafter fail to attain or maintain 
required levels of proficiency because of their failure or refusal to participate 
in prescribed Reserve programs shall, in addition to any other action which may 
be taken by the appropriate Secretary, and upon approval by that Secretary, not 
accrue any further eligibility to benefits under title III of the Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948. However, if such a 
member thereafter and during his period of obligated service attains and main- 
tains required levels of proficiency, as determined by the appropriate Secretary, 
he shall again be entitled to those benefits and to accrue further eligibility to 
those benefits. 

“(f) A member of a reserve component may, by competent authority, be 
ordered to active duty or active duty for training at any time with his consent. 
However, no member of the National Guard of the United States or Air National 
Guard of the United States shall be so ordered without the consent of the Gov- 
ernor or other appropriate authority of the State, Territory, or of the District of 
Columbia, as the case may be.” 

(14) By redesignating subsections (e), (f), and (g) of section 233 as (g), (h), 
and (i), respectively. 

(15) By adding the following subsection at the end of section 249: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the appropriate Secretary 
may discharge any member of a reserve component who is in excess of mobiliz? 
tion requirements in any category of skill or qualifications.” 

Sec. 5. The National Defense Act, as amended (39 Stat. 166), is furthe- 
amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the words “persons who are assigned thereto under section ¢ 
(d) (3) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, and” after tk 
words “shall consist of” in section 58 thereof. 

(2) By amending section 61 (39 Stat. 198), to read as follows: 

“(a) A State or Territory or the District of Columbia may not maintain 
troops other than as authorized in this Act. 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by the President, each State and Territory 
and the District of Columbia may organize and maintain therein such non- 
federally recognized organized militia, in addition to the federally recognized 
National Guard and federally recognized Air National Guard and the Naval 
Militia. Organized militia established under this section may not be called, 
ordered or in any manner drafted, as such, into the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

“(c) A State or Territory or the District of Columbia, may use its organized 
militia established under this section within its respective borders as deemed 
necessary by the Chief Executive thereof. 

“(d) In time of war, or of national emergency by Congress or proclaimed by 
the President after the enactment of this amendatory Act, the federally recog- 
nized National Guard and the federally recognized Air National Guard of a 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia may not be used by the Chief 
Executive thereof unless authorized by the President. 

“(e) This Act does not prevent a State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
from organizing, maintaining, and using police or constabulary forces within its 

respective borders. 

“(f) No person may become a member of the organized militia established 
under this section if he is a member of the Reserve Forces as defined in section 
101 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, or is liable for induction for train- 
ing and service under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. How- 
ever, a member of the organized militia established under this section is not 
exempt from military service under any Federal law by reason of membership 
therein. 

“(g) The President may prescribe for the Organized Militia established under 
this section: 

“(1) The organization, standards of training, instruction, and discipline. 

“(2) The use of Federal funds for any expense of the United States incident 
to the training of these military forces. 

“(3) The issue of such arms, ammunition, clothing, and other items of military 
equipment as he deems necessary. 

“(h) A member of the Organized Militia established under this section is 
not entitled to pay, allowance, subsistence, medical care and treatment, or 
transportation from Federal funds.” 
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(3) By amending section 70 (39 Stat. 201), to read as follows: 

“(a) Each person enlisting in the National Guard or the Air National Guard 
shall sign an enlistment contract and subscribe to the following oath: 

“*T do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this _____-__ day of 
cists iets 19__, in the ______-______ National Guard (Air National Guard) 
ot ine Siste OF. W...-. for Bere a 2... year(s), under the con- 
ditions prescribed by law, unless sooner discharged by proper authority. 

pie —— _._...__, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of America and to the State of 

ORE eS RR. ; that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever; and that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and the Governor of ~__------~--- Lee. and the orders 
of the officers appointed over me, according to law and regulations.’ 

“(b) Each person who is assigned to the National Guard or the Air National 
Guard under section 4 (d) (3) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act shall subscribe to the following oath: 

oy ee ra ee do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of America and to the State of 

SES es _: that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever; that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and of the Governor of ~-_---------__-_-_~- and the orders 
of the officers appointed over me, according to law and regulations.’ 

“(c) The oath prescribed by subsection (a) or (b) may be taken before any 
officer of the National Guard or the Air National Guard, as appropriate, author- 
ized by the law of his State or Territory or of the District of Columbia, in 
the case of members of its National Guard or Air National Guard, or before 
uny other person authorized by the law of the jurisdiction concerned to 
administer oaths of enlistment in the National Guard or Air National Guard.” 

Sec. 6. The following parts of Acts are repealed: 

(1) Paragraph (2) of subsection 4 (c) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended (64 Stat. 605). However, any person who was 
deferred under the last proviso thereof shall continue to be deferred from 
induction until such time as he is ordered to active duty, ceases to serve satis- 
factorily in a reserve component, or would otherwise not be subject to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 

(2) Sections 210, 211, and the proviso of the first sentence of section 226, 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 

(3) Sections 102 (¢) and (d) and 202 (c) and (d) of the Army and Air Force 
Authorization Act of 1949 (64 Stat. 322, 323). 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you here 
this morning and we want your statement as the leading statement in 
these hearings on H. R. 2967. 

You have a prepared statement, I believe, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will, then, we will appreciate your proceeding. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there have been many in our country—from the Congress, from the 
armed services themselves, and from our population at large—who 
have praised the contributions made in the defense of our Nation by 
our Reserve Forces and our National Guard. I would like to say at 
the outset that I feel that it is inappropriate for me to comment upon 
any proposal to improve or strengthen our Reserve and National 
Guard organizations without expressly recognizing the great con- 
tributions they have made in the past. 

The fact we are here to propose a program of improvement and 
strengthening is not a reflection on the fine service previously rendered 
by our Reserves. The National Reserve Plan is based on a recognition 
of current needs under the changing conditions of today which re- 
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quires a new concept of the part to be played by Reserve Forces in the 
event of future emergencies. 

The speed with which another world war might be fought and the 
destructiveness which is possible with weapons existing in the world 
today makes it imperative that we place our entire security program, 
Reserve Forces as well as Active Forces, on a basis of more immediate 
readiness. Our concepts, both in the Active Forces and the Reserve 
Forces, must change with the change in weapons and technology. 

The young men of this country must recognize that they face the 
responsibility for service either in our Active Forces or in the Reserve. 
They should be able to plan their lives as early as possible in recogni- 
tion of this obligation. For the next few years it would appear that 
the needs of the armed services will be such that all the young men 
coming of military age will be required to serve in some capacity. 
Under our democratic processes it is important that we build our 
Regular Forces and our Reserve Forces on a basis which recognizes 
the. principle of equitably sharing the military obligation to the 
greatest extent feasible. 

It has long been an accepted fact in the active military forces that 
individuals should be properly trained before they are committed to 
combat or transferred to overseas theaters. In recent years this has 
been a part of the expressed policy of the Congress. Not only the 
safety of the individual but the requirements of effective combat units 
dictates such a policy. It is important that we apply this same prin- 
ciple to our Reserve organizations and improve the training of the in- 
dividuals that enter those units, so that they are not only ready to 
serve but are also able to protect themselves to a maximum degree in 
the event they are called upon in an emergency. 

Should the United States be so unfortunate as to become involved 
in war, our Reserves must be so organized and trained that they can 
be speedily mobilized to either reinforce the Active Forces who m: LV 
be engaged in combat or to participate in defense operations at home. 

This is a necessary part of our program to maintain a strong military 
posture on an enduring basis and is in keeping with our great purpose 
of pene lg peace in the world. 

The National Reserve Plan has been developed in concert by the 
services responsible fer the planning for the military defense of the 
country. During the course of its preparation, we have carefully con- 
sidered the views of a great number of interested outside groups 
including our major eer organizations. All interested agencies 
of the Government have been consulted so that we could present to 
you the best plans possible in view of the problems that must be met. 

The program is designed to meet the Nation’s needs as we see them 
today. It is a flexible program that can be changed as our needs 
change. It will also give the young men of our country the maximum 
opportunity to elect how they will fulfill their milit: ary obligation. 
Specifically, the National Reserve Plan provides for the following: 

(a2) Continuation of present manpower procurement procedures, 
including induction and the minimum 8-year obligation for service in 
the Active and Reserve Forces. 

(6) Modification of the present Reserve structure to produce a 
Ready Reserve that is in fact ready, which means it must be properly 
organized and trained. 
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(c) Establishment of a new 6-month training program for young 
men entering directly into the Reserve Forces, ineiuding the National 
Guard, in order to meet valid militar y requirements, a program to be 
used to the extent deemed necessary by the President. 

(d) Incentives and other measures which will encourage and re- 
quire better participation in Reserve training. 

(e) Sereening processes to insure suitable allocation of skilled 
manpower to both military and civilian requirements in an emergency. 

(7) Authorization of State militia to be used for missions within 
the State in cases when the National Guard is being employed to meet 
emergency needs for the Federal Government. 

The armed services can and will do much to improve their Reserve 
training programs and we are making progress in this direction. We 
will continue our efforts to improve both the facilities and training 
on a national basis to the greatest degree possible. At the same time 
we will do everything we can to integrate our plans for the employ- 
ment of our Reserve Forces into the plans for employment of the 
Active Forces. We will introduce to the maximum degree possible 
the new weapons and techniques which we are continuously develop- 
ing so that they will be available to our Active Forces and Reserves 
alike. 

The improvement of our Reserve organizations is «. long-range pro- 
gram, but it must be promptly accelerated as it is vital to our national 
security. It will oad greatly to our protection at a cost in men and 
money that is well within the ‘apacity of our economy to bear. The 
tensions that unsettle the world today may last through the lifetime of 
many of us. Because of this we are maintaining in our Active Forces 
a very powerful Military Establishment. However, in World Wars 

and II it was necessary to supplement these Active Forces with 
Reserves and men who were inducted directly from civilian life. 
Should the United States become involved in anothed major conflict, 
we contemplate building up our Active Forces by similar means. 
Experience has shown that the time required to make Reserve Forces 
combat-ready decreases as their state of Reserve training increases. 
Through the features of the National Reserve Plan and a greatly 
improved Reserve training program, the country’s beaches ry 
military forces can be maintained in a much higher state of organiza- 
tion and combat readiness than has ever before been possible. 

The National Reserve Plan is our carefully considered effort, after 
more than a year of intensive study, to meet these requirements within 
the framework of our form of Government. I sincerely believe that 
all Americans will find that the National Reserve Plan is a sound 
program to defend our freedom, and provides a fair method of shar- 
ing the burden of defense that is equitable to both our veterans and 
our citizen-soldiers of the future. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That is a short, 
forceful, direct statement of the framework of the Reserve program 
that you visualize. 

I have often thought that it is better to have a poor law and good 
enforcement sometimes than it is to have a good law and poor en- 
forcement. 

Of course, it is your responsibility to administer these laws that 
we try to give you. This committee, though, I can say, on behalf of 
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all the members of the committee, is going to do its level best to give 
you a good law, the best we can get through. 

We have a good, hard-working, conscientious committee here. 

Now, I want to ask you just a few questions, and then I will pro- 
ceed as they do in the full committee to rotate from side to side with 
each member of the committee. 

This statement of yours, in effect, sets up your ideas in reference 
to the program that you have in mind. Now, is it your thought that 
we need all of the provisions in H. R. 2967, or are there available 
now portions of the law that can be put into effect and carry out 
some of the suggestions you have in mind ¢ 

Secretary Witson. We think the new proposal is the effective way 
to do it. I believe it can be truthfully said that under present law 
we could perhaps do better than we have done. In other words, the 
present law clearly says that the young men of the country have an 
additional obligation after they have served the 2 years. But just 
exactly how you effectively organize that obligation or organize the 
people to fulfill that obligation is a little difficult. And in our new 
proposal we have spelled out means for getting that done, which we 
think will be effective in helping us to do it. 

Mr. Brooks. This proposal provides for the use of some form of 
compulsion in reference to your Reserve training. That is true, 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Witson. Well, I don’t particularly like the word myself. 
It spells out a reasonable loss of benefits or rights for those that don’t 
carry out properly their obligation. We gave that feature of it a 
great deal of consideration. In any effective organization or activity 
that has a legal background and laws apply, if you have no effective 
enforcement of the law, you are likely to get into a great deal of diffi- 
culty. Because once it is obvious that the law is not going to be 
enforced, then a great many people will fall away from doing the 
right thing. 

Mr. Brooks. You still have in mind, however, using the incentive 
means as the real means of obtaining the proper amount of Reserve 
training? 

Secretary Wirson. I like the word “incentive” better than the other 
one. I mean, that puts it on the positive rather than the negative 
side. 

Mr. Brooks. It is my thought that you can proceed with the in- 
centive and accomplish almost what you have in mind. Do you agree 
with that ? 

Secretary Witson. I think—we have come to the conclusion that 
we have to have both, incentive on one side and some loss of benefits 
or some penalty for failure to properly participate. 

Mr. Brooks. There is nothing in your proposals that will change 
the status of the guard as being a State organization and the Reserve 
as being Federal ‘ 

Secretary Wirson. The National Guard organizations, in effect. 
will operate just like they do now, except that instead of taking young 
men 17 or 18 years old that have never had any experience whatsoever, 
when those men volunteer for the guard, they will be sent to camp 
for the 6 months and given some real training, Just as though they 
had been inducted into the Army. 
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In that way the readiness of the guard, of the National Guard, 
through the country, after a reasonable length of time has gone by, 
will be greatly improved. It takes a lot of training, once a week, 
to make up for the 6 months real training that you get in the Army 
setup. 

We think it isa good, practical way to go about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, this thought of yours would—well, I will put 
it this way: Do you feel that there is definite need for improvement 
of the efficiency of both the Reserve and the National Guard? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And your proposals will accomplish that, you feel ? 

Secretary Witson. We think so. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Johnson of California. 

Mr. Johnson, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I have no questions now, but I would like to make 
one comment. 

I think one of the keys to the success of this bill is the selection of 
good officers to train these Reserves. Whenever you have good junior 
officers, and up in the field grades also, that can train the men and 
inspire them, you get results. 

I would hate to see the penal provisions of this law invoked. I 
agree with the Secretary. I hope he can do it by incentives and not 
by coercion. That proved to be a dismal failure before. And one 
of the reasons for the poor morale in the Reserves was the fact that 
the Army didn’t handle the problem correctly. In fact, an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense came before our committee one time and con- 
fessed that they couldn’t even find the records of Reserves that were 
on the list and of discharged servicemen who later were recalled. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is the gentleman speaking about the last year 
or so¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, the last—well, following Korea. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Korea. 

Mr. Jounson. About the last year or so. 

In the groups that I met with at home, especially the Air Force 
and the Navy, there was very fine morale. They are working hard 
and they are pleased to know we are going to develop a real good law 
to take care of their Reserve problems. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Proipin. Mr. Secretary, I greatly appreciated your statement. 

Now, we have in the main two problems that usually develop from 
legislation of this kind. First, we have one of compulsion, and then 
secondly, we usually have one of reconciling these proposed reserve 
systems with the draft. 

Now, I would like to have your views first with respect to elaborating 
What you have already said on the question of compulsion. To what 
degree do you expect to use compulsion ? 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to have Secretary Burgess answer 
that. He is working right with the details of it. 

Secretary Burcrss. As the Secretary of Defense stated, of course 
we are going to rely on incentives, good leadership, and good training 
methods, Mr. Philbin. 

The compulsion part, which I believe you are particularly interested 
in, would be broken down into two areas. In the case of the 6 months 
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trainees, they of course would be volunteers into the program as we 
will present it to you in detail a few days from now. 

Now, those volunteers will go directly into the Army camps or 
the Marine camps or the Coast Guard installations to take active 
training for a period of 6 months. When they move out into our 
reserve service for their remaining obligation, if they do not perform 
faithfully on the reasonable reserve schedules and curricula and 
periods of training in summer, if they do not live up to those schedules 
faithfully, and after they have been given proper warnings and oppor- 
tunities to redeem and regain their training status, they will then be 
subject to fulfilling a year and a half, similar to the 2-year period that 
an inductee would follow. 

Now, the reason for that is this: We do not want to have a man in 
our Reserve program who came through the 6 months route who 
does not live up to his training faithfully and also displaces another 
volunteer who will come through the 6 months program and who will 
perform faithfully in the Reserve. That is the compulsion angle in 
the 6 months program. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield ¢ 

Mr. Puipsin. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr. Secretary, do I understand you to say, then, 
that the individual who fails to carry out his Reserve obligations 
would be expected to complete, then, his 24 months of active duty ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

Mr. Putter. So he has the choice of going into the Reserves or 
Waiting to be taken in the draft / 

Secretary Bureess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Puitsin. He can go into this 6 months training. 

Secretary Burcess. As long as there is a quota position for him, 
Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Pritern. He can do that on a voluntary basis? 

Secretary Burcess. The age 17 or 18. 

Mr. Puiver. If he doesn’t do that, he will be eligible for the draft ? 

Secretary Burgess. We will take him in the enlistment program 
or he can enlist in the Navy and serve 2 years in Naval Reserve training 
and then move into a 2-year term of Navy service. 

Now, these things are going to be presented to you, we hope, in very 
effective fashion. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not do this: Let’s attempt to complete our ques- 
tioning of Mr. Wilson and then let him go. 1 know he is a very busy 
man. Then we will have the whole program explained to the com- 
mittee, and we will get it in well-ordered form, and we won't be picking 
it out piecemeal. 

Mr. Puitpin. Well, that is agreeable so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Witson. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that I have plenty to 
do, but this 

Mr. Brooks. I understand you have about five committees this 
inorning to meet. 

Secretary Winson. But this particular one is so important that if 
I can be helpful here I will stay 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 
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Secretary Witson. Whatever length of time that you and the mem- 
bers of the committee would like me to. 

Mr. Putter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Now, Mr. Norblad? He is not here, is he? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Secretary, this is not universal military train- 
ing; this is just a reserve act, if I understand you correctly. This 
will not necessarily be universal ? 

Secretary Witson. It is not universal military training on the basis 
that people were thinking about it a number of years ago. The facts 
of the matter, however, are these: In the present world situation and 
in what we think is a proper military position to place our country in, 
practically every able-bodied and physically fit and mentally com- 
petent young man in the country ought to elect some service in which 
he fulfills his obligation. 

Our whole program here gives the young men of our country as 
wide a choice as possible. They can enlist in the Air Force. They 
can enlist in the Navy. They can enlist in the Army. They can 
enlist in this reserve program, in the National Guard. Or they can 
wait until their turn comes and they will be drafted. 

One of the important things is the equality of service with the maxi- 
mum of volunteering participation. The thing that is hard to explain 
to the fathers and mothers of our country and the young people them- 
selves is why 1 boy out of 10 in a city block might get missed and 
never serve in any capacity. 

So it is a very simple thing. If we are going to keep our men in 
uniform, 2,850,000, and have suitable reserves that are ready and 
can be promptly called into service, and there are only 850,000 or 
somewhere around that figure of young men per year that are physi- 
cally and mentally fit, you can see that they all do have to take some 
position in the matter. It is not only the 2,850,000, but it is addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands of reservists that must also be trained 
und ready. 

Due to the developments in the last few decades in transportation 
and communication, the whole world is relatively much smaller than 
it has ever been before. The two oceans, we used to think, as Amevi- 
cans, protected our country. And if the world situation worsened 
and we got into a war, why, we would have the time to call our peopl 
in the service and train them, and so forth. But—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Witson. But that isn’t the situation any longer. 

Mr. Winsreap. The point that disturbs me is how many men would 
escape even this or the draft under your proposal. 

Secretary Witson. We don’t think there would be any. 

Mr. Winsteap. If this goes into effect, when will you start this 
Reserve training? 

Secretary Witson. You mean the 6 months business ? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. We would start it as soon as the law became 
effective. We would take a few months to get it properly organized. 
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And the point that someone made here awhile ago about the im- 
portance of good officers and leaders, there is no substitute for good 
leadership in all human affairs. 

Mr. Winsreap. About how many would you take, say, the first year, 
would you permit to volunteer? How many would you be in posi- 
tion to take care of in this Reserve-training program. 

Secretary Witson. We have thought about 100,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. About 100,000. 

Secretary Witson. And we would take them in at around 8,000 or 
9,000 a i and keep the thing progressing. 

Mr. Wriysreap. Then the next question: How many men will it take 
to fulfill your needs through the draft or the volunteer system, say, 
for the next year? 

Secretary Wirson. The number that have to be drafted is im- 
portantly influenced by the number that volunteer. The big problem 
we have is not the availability of numbers of young men in the 
2- or 3-year period. 

The problem that we also recognize is this importance of leader- 
ship and knowing the business on the technical side, which gets into 
the longer term officers that really are competent in the business. 

So we have the two problems: One is the numbers and the other 
is the quality of the leadership in the services. 

But I think you will find that this is sufficiently flexible that it 
will take in effect and require every young man to elect some area 
in which he is going to serve his country in a military sense. 

Mr. Jonnson. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for one 
short question ¢ 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wilson, didn’t you and Mr. Burgess have in 
mind also the fact that this is a scheme or plan that will give an 
even flow of people into the Reserve system, so you will have a steady 
flow that will be about the same all the time? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. It won’t vary? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. The output will keep coming out / 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, maybe you or Mr. Burgess could elaborate 
a little on that, if you want to. We can wait until later. 

Secretary Witson. I might just mention this: When the Korean 
emergency occurred, and not having well-organized Reserves, we had 
to call back into the services men who had fought in World War II 
but who had not participated in any important Reserve activities in 
the 5 years. In many cases they weren’t too happy about having 
to fight for their country twice while there were a lot of young men 
that had never been in once. But the timing factor was such that you 
couldn't do anything else. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, Mr. Secretary, one reason for that was that 
Mr. Johnson, Secretary of Defense, just cut us down to practically 
nothing just before the Korean war, and we turned so many men 

out, we had to take trained men from the Reserve , 

Now, don’t misunderstand me, I am for a Reserve program. I can 
see where you would build up a Reserve program here. T have also 
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supported universal military training and am wide open on the sub- 
ject. And I am one of the strongest supporters, I suspect, for it. How- 
ever, I have almost become unsold. 

The thing that worries me in your plan is the fact—if I get the fig- 
ures correctly—that for the next 12 months we have a great pool of 
manpower subject to the draft now. We were just arguing the other 
day on extension of the draft, as to whether we take them in the higher 
age group before they got beyond the draft or whether we would 
go bock to the younger pool. Now, if we are going to take and limit 
this thing to 100,000 volunteers and then take just a certain percentage 
of those left to meet your regular needs, what I am trying to get at is 
how big a group we will have that won’t serve anywhere under this 
program. 

Secretary Winson. We don’t think the pool will be very large. And 
we think that it will be a changing number in the pool. It won't be 
the same people that will just be waiting there to be drafted. It will 
be the younger people coming in at the bottom and the ones that have 
been drafted and taken out of the pool at the top. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. This eventually will work to the point where every 
young man will have his place; I mean every physically fit young man 
will have his place in the Defense Department setup. Won’t that be 
true ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So eventually—one more question, if I may. So even- 
tually a young man coming on will know that somewhere in the or- 
ganization to defend America there is a place for him and he has a 
certain selection to aid in placing himself where he wants to be? 

(Secretary Wilson nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, the point is: Of course, that may happen: 
Then again we may have several hundred thousand that we will never 
use for several years. But we are facing that problem regardless of 
what we do. 

Now, one other thing: How many National Guard men do we have 
now? About 240,000 in the National Guard ? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Burgess says something over 300,000, 

Mr. Winsreap. 300,000, How many do we have in the Active Re- 
serve right now / 

Secretary Burcress. We have a total, Mr. Winstead, of 700,000 in the 
Ready Reserve in paid training status. That includes the National 
Guard. 

Mr. Winsreap. A sum total of 700,000 ? 

Secretary BurceEss. That is correct. 

Mr. Wixsreap. Do we have all these fully equipped? In other 
words, are we financing the program, giving them the necessary 
equipment for the Reservists and the National Guard we have on hand 
-at the present time / 

Secretary Burcrss. I can’t give you the equipment status, sir, but 
we are going to be able in our “detailed service shows to indicate just 
exactly ‘the status of tr aining, status of equipment, and requirements. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Now, one other question and then I will not take 
more time right now, Mr. Chairman. If I understand this volun- 
teer program, sthe man has a right to apply for National Guard service. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Or for the Reserve service / 

Secretary Burerss. Correct. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. What would happen to him if his application is 
pending for the National Guard position and they say, “We don’t 
have a place for you right now”? How long would he have to keep 
his application filed with the National Guard before you would 
deecn eas to go into the Reserve organization / 

Secretary Burgess. I think the best answer to that, Mr. Winstead, 
is that he will be eligible for his quota in the National Guard either 
at age 17 or 18. Now, the details of whether his application can stay 
on file until a quota becomes available or whether he has to reapply, 
that detail hasn’t been worked out. But he will be eligible for his 
National Guard quota any time at age 17 or 18 under our plan. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, some disposition would necessarily have to be 
made. Because if a young man wants in the National Guard and he 
makes an application for ‘the National Guard and the guard is full, 
there would have to be some time limit or some provision made. 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. As to just how long that application would be 
pending, or else exempt him from these penalties that would be im- 
posed upon him if he failed to go in the Reserve. 

Secretary Witson. Well, if he has never been in, of course he 
won't have any penaty, but he might be drafted, just like he is likely 
to be drafted now. In other words, if General Hershey, to fulfill our 
draft quotas, says, “We need you.” why, he is in the Army as a 
2-year draftee. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, even though his application is 
pending, if you need him in the Reserve unit or the Army, you would 
have a right to draft him. 

Secretary Witson. Oh, we would have to have a little time for 
the paperwork. But we couldn't have him hanging on there for 
2or3 years. The first thing you know we would have a big abuse in 
the thing and we would have just the very thing you fear: there 
would be some people that would gradually avoid any type of real 
service. And he might have his applic ation in, and if you said, “Well, 
there is no position, and we will let it float for 2 or 3 years,” then 
he could decide he wouldn't go in, and the first thing you know, some- 
thing else has happened. Those details, though, can easily be worked 
out. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a matter of detail right either by Executive 
order or in the legislation. 

Secretary Witson. Or administration— 

Secretary Burcess. Fair administration. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions, Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Wrinsreap. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, before considering H. R. 2967, I 
would like to ask you a few questions about the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952. I was a member of the subcommittee during the 82d 
Congress that sat for about 7 to 8 months— 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And as the result of our work, we came up with 
what is now the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. Over a period 
of 2 years, that is, 1953 and 1954, I asked many questions why the 
Department of Defense has not implemented the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. 

Dr. Hannah was the Assistant Secretary, I think, in Charge of 
Manpower, but unfortunately had never come before our committee, 
so we could question him. So for that reason I am asking you the 
question now: Why was the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 not 
unplemented ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. I think I will have to say that we could have 
done some better than was done. 

On the other side, the act itself wasn’t really clear enough on how 
it should be administered in fairness, and the people that studied it 
over didn't know just exactly how to implement it. The Korean war 
was going on for a large part of the time. We started to get worried, 
you know, about drafting men 18 years old and fathers with families, 
and so forth. 

So the problem was really never tackled in a complete detailed plan, 
to try to make it effective, have it accepted by the people of our 
country, and have equity in it for everyone. While maybe it seems 
like a long time to get around to getting it done, we are here now, and 
we think we have a good plan. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, it took 2 years for the Department 
of Defense to determine that the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
was not workable # 

Secretary Witson. Well, I think that is about it. Something over 
a year ago we thought maybe. we could get it in shape to present to 
the Congress a year ago. Well, there were so many differences of 
opinion, that it was the universal military training business for one, 
and some people said, “That is the way it has to be done.” Well, that 
didn’t take care of the Air Force’s and Navy’s requirements at all. 
There is a natural resistance to change on everybody’s part. That is 
one of iy problenis all the time. No one wants to do anything differ- 
ent than he is doing now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Witson. But we do have to do something different. So 
here is the plan. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Who in your organization is in a position to tell 
this subcommittee just exactly what provisions of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 are not workable ¢ 

Secretary Wizson. I think the job is going to devolve on Secretary 
Burges ; | ere, 

Secretary Burcess. We are going to be ready on that Thursday, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just one more question. 

Now, during this period of 2 years, have you ever made a request 
upon the Congress to amend the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
to make those provisions that you say are not workable, workable? 

Secretary Witson. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. But in the meantime we have lost 2 years, have we 
not, in the building of a Reserve, that you are so anxious to build now 4 
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Secretary Witson. Well, in a certain sense we have lost the time 
and in a certain other way we haven’t. But because so many men were 
being drafted, and in and out of the Army itself, that—and they have 
had the training, but they are not organized in an effective way, in Re- 
serve units now. And that is what we are planning to do. 

Now, those men have had their—what, a million men that have been 
in and out of the Army and the Marines in the last 2 years? 

Secretary Burcess. | Nods.] Combat veterans. 

Secretary Witson. Some of them are combat veterans. Some went 
to Europe and came back. And some stayed in this country and went 
through their 2 years. 

There was this problem of equity when the Korean war was over. 
You didn’t need to draft so many people. Fortunately, we didn’t 
have the attrition and casualties and all that kind of business. 

Now we have a plan that I think is a good one, to try to project 
into the future a give us Ready Reserves rather than feel like we 
have to have too many men in uniform all. the time. That really 
affects the country double. Because you take those people out of 
any productive activity and you narrow the tax base from which you 

‘an raise money to support the people. 

So recognizing that there is no particular time of maximum danger 
but that our country must be strong in a military sense and be pre- 
pared for an indefinite period of time now until the world ch: anges 
fundamentally, we would think this is a good plan. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I will reserve the remainder of my questions 
to ask Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I think most of this committee is very much inter- 
ested in a Reserve program and undoubtedly will give support to the 
major portion of this plan. 

I sincerely hope that we don’t wind up, however, with a paper Re- 
serve. It won't do the Nation or national security any good to have 
several million names on a Reserve list without having them well 
trained, a well-trained Reserve, a Ready Reserve. 

So I think one of the main items that we have to consider in this is 
the training facilities. 

Where do you propose to train most of this Reserve / 

Secretary Witson. Are you speaking now of the 6 months people / 

Mr. Price. No; I am speaking of after they finish their 6 months of 
active training. Iam spee aking « of the ones that return home and then 
they are in the Reserve. Now, ‘where is this tr aining going to be done ? 

Secretary Witson. If they are members of the National Guard 

Mr. Price. I am not concerned with the National Guard because 
you have National Guard armories. I am concerned about the con- 
flict, however between the National Guard and Reserve in the use of 
training facilities. I know that that does exist. And I am concerned 
about the large areas of the country. I know I have them in my own 
State, where you go miles and miles and miles without ever running 
across a Reserve armory. That is what I want to address myself 
to. Do you plan any expansion of strictly Reserve training facilities / 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. If I may, 1 would like to answer that 
for the Secretary. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 
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Secretary Burcess. We are going to do this through a system of loca 
facilities, schools, and camps; and, second, Mr. Price, we are going 
to do it through a change in the training schedules. There is going 
to be a broader use of the weekend program, so we don’t bring people 
in weekly for 2-hour drills and that type of thing. We are going to 
try to broaden the use through all the services of the weekend schedule 
vnee a month or less frequently than that; and where you have people 
who are not near these increased facilities, which we so obviously need 
for a Reserve of the size we are planning on, we have to set up reason- 
able schedules for these people so they get their training on a basis 
of where they live and how they can conveniently achieve the standard 
of Reserve training that we have set out for them, and those schedules 
and those plans and those fac ility requirements and location of facili- 
ties is something we are going to give vou quite a detailed presentation 
on, if we may. 

Mr. Price. Now, if the plan works as you hope it will, how far do 
you anticipate the Ready Reserve would be from combat effectiveness 
when called in an emergency ? 

Secretary Burcess. That’ vould vary by service, sir. But in case 
of disaster conditions in this country or threats of invasion, you would 
have an instantaneous use, I think, for the entire Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Price. How far would they be from combat readiness, though, 
when called into service ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. That will vary by service and we will also dis- 
play that to you on Thursday, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have an application in, too, Mr. Secretary, I 
believe. for an extension or a modification of the Joint Reserve 
Facilities Act. 

Secretary Burcess. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Facilities construction. 

Mr. Pricer. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am interested in some language 
on page 6 because I think it touches on a very important thing that 
this committee has expressed previous interest in. 

On page 6, line 11—— 

Secretary Burcess. You are talking about the bill. 

Mr. Price. You say: 

Under a specific finding by the President, persons with critical skills engaged 
in critical defense-supporting industries may be allowed to fulfill their military 
obligation by entering into the 10-year period of service under the terms of this 
subsection. 

Now, what type of personnel are you referring to there? 

Secretary Burcrss. To the largest extent there, Mr. Price, we are 
thinking: about the scientists and engineers who represent a very highly 
skilled group in a particular critical defense-supporting industry, 
where you might have a situation that if you took certain large num- 
bers of those people out for a 2-year course you might seriously ‘hamper 
that particular industry. It was the Department of Defense’s desire 
and the President’s desire that we do not have an open gate for those 
people, but where we were actually going to impair a particular type 
of industry by a sudden withdrawal for a 2-year period of highly 
trained people—engineers and scientists—that there might be an 
}executive order drawn spelling out the specific types of people, the 
specific types of industries, and the specific types of skills, which 
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would be permitted to be considered by selective service for an Execu- 
tive order moving them into the 6 months’ column, and that Executive 
order would have a date limit on it. 

Mr. Price. All right. Now, I thought that was the type of person 
you were referring to. But at the time that most of the inductions 
"_ be made under this act these people will be only around 1s, or 

to 18. 

‘Conan Burcess. These will be people over 21, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Over 21? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. They would be up in the upper-age 
groups. They would not be in the 17- and 18-year category, sir. 

Mr. Putery. Does the gentleman yield briefly ¢ 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Puts. That language could apply also to technicians ! 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. In addition to scientists and engineers ¢ 

Secretary Burcrss. It would be highly skilled individuals. 

Mr. Puitpin. Not merely confined to those two categories / 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, how old would you permit them to be 
to volunteer under the 6-month training / 

Secretary Burcess. They would not volunteer under this provi- 
sion, but by Selective Service. 

Mr. Price. Do you anticipate you will still be drawing them in at 
21 and 22? 

Secretary Burerss. They would be permitted to handle their mili- 
tary obligation under this type of Executive order under a decision 
by Selective Service for a specific period of time, by which they would 
be moved into that column, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Jounson. Would the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think at that age and having served in the 
military for 2 years, that there will be very many of those? How 

‘an you pick them out ? 

Secretary Burcess. These would be people, Mr. Johnson, who would 
be in upper ages who were still draft liable. 

Mr. Jounson. W ell, when you say upper ages, what ages do you 
have in mind? 

Secretary Burgess. Well, it would be during that period of draft 
liability, which would be bet ween 1814 and 35, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If you get them up around 30, it might be. But I 
can't 

Secretary Burcess. This would be a very sparsely used arrange- 
ment, Mr. Johnson. It would be just in those instances where we 
would have to protect a particular industry. 

Mr. Jounson. I can’t think many of those in the twenties, say under 

25, that would qualify. It wouldn't amount to anything as far as 
poe are concerned. They wouldn’t have had enough training to be 
in a critical job, say, in a Navy yard, for instance, where we have high 
skills. 

Mr. Price. I might say to the gentleman that the point I was ad- 
dressing myself to, ‘T think it bears some explanation. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I didn’ mean to interrupt the gentleman. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. Price. I am glad you pursued it, because that was the point I 
was talking about. 

Secretary Witson. I might make an effort to explain it a little 
more. 

This section here refers to the men who have had the 6 months’ 
training, isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Burcess. They would not have had the 6 months’ train- 
ing when this would go into effect. 

Mr. Price. I think the one you are talking about now, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is on page 14, line 4 

Mr. Puitpin. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Brooxs. No more questions 4 

Mr. Price. No. I think the Secretary was about to explain one 
that I was going to ask him about next. On page 14, line 4, I think 
you were just about to explain that part of it, sir. 

Secretary Witson. The conception we have of the business is that 
the Selective Service Act, as administered by General Hershey and 
the local boards, was pretty well accepted by our country. And we 
want to put as much of it back into the local communities and handle 
it that way as we can. That is the way that we will get in the least 
trouble and the best job will be done. 

Mr. Brooks. Sort of a States-rights business. 

Secretary Winson. Well, it is not only States rights, but it is your 
local communities. We had some very good boards that served 
all through our country. And the people generally respected the in- 
tegrity of the boards and their fairness and underst: nding, in trying 
to carry out national policy. 

The idea of this whole business is to keep it as flexible as possible 
to meet changing conditions, but at the same time have equity in it 
and have a law under which we can function and get the right thing 
done. 

Mr. Price. I think we get the idea of it, except that it is a little 
hard to understand the language when you were stressing the fact 
that they would determine the critical skills, and we believe most 
of these people would be 18, 19, and 20 years old before they demon- 
strated this critical skill. 

Secretary Witson. Let me take an extreme example to explain what 
you might get into, at least we got into it in World War II, where 
we deferred farmers because we needed the food products for the 
world. And the local boards handled it. Now, that is a peculiar type 
of skill, of course. 

Now, the next time it is likely to show up in some other place. So 
these provisions here are simply to keep enough flexibility in it so that 
the right things gets done. 

Mr. Price. Of course, I was hoping, Mr. Secretary, that the lan- 
guage was for the purpose of promoting a pool of scientists and engi- 
neers in the country and there would be some provision in this law 
to make that possible. 

Mr. Brooks. [ would say this, if I may, Mr. Price, I think the 
committee ought to go into that question, as to the meaning and in- 
terpretation of that provision, very carefully. Some of us have in 
mind that we are putting an obligation on everybody, and yet to 
start with we think about who we are going to let out. So I would 
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think the commitee would probably want to go into it very carefully 
as we go along. 

Any further questions? I didn’t mean to cut you off. 

Mr. Price. No. I think the chairman is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you agree with me on it ¢ 

Mr. Price. I surely do. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, the thing that disturbs me is why 
we can assume that we will have a better trained Reserve under the 
present program because of past performances, particularly in the 
newer Reserve programs of the Army and the Air Foree. And what 
about costs? Who is going to do the training of all of those people ? 
Is that going to dig into our general budget? Will it be cheaper to 
maintain a better and larger active force / 

Secretary Witson. The Army and the Navy and the Air Force 
have different problems with relation to training their Reserves. We 
are talking here, I suppose, largely from the Army point of view. If 
you say that you can only do it with the 2-year draft business, then 
you are keeping all these young men in uniform away from any active 
pursuits for 2 years, all of them. That, roughly, will cost vou four 
times as much to train the same number of men as if you take them 
in for 6 months and train them. Then you keep them 18 months, and 
while they improve some in their training—they have had their basic 
training-—in the absence of any active trouble, which we are all very 
pleased we are not in at the moment, you will have more men in camps 
around over the country and your facilities will have to be very much 
greater. So this is both a means of training more people so that every- 
body gets into the position where he has done something to serve his 
country, and at the same time it is not so expensive. 

Mr. Devereux. | appreciate that, Mr. Secretary. But I am re- 
ferring primarily to the Reserve training that they will have after 
they have finished their 6 months’ obligation. 

Now, today we know—and we must be honest with ourselves—that 
there have been facilities available, a number of Reserves have joined 
up, but the program has been so poor that many of them have dropped 
away. 

Now, how do you expect to overcome that deficiency ? 

Secretary Witson. Well, we expect to do a better job and plan it a 
little differently. 

There is a great difference in some of our National Guard units 
now. Some of them are good, well-organized units. In others the 
interest has sort of lagged or for one reason or another they are not 
up to strength or morale is not what we would like to have it. And 
we can do a much better job in the Federal Reserve part of it. 

I am sure some of the comments that have been made are good along 
this line, that we can do better than it has been done. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, may I address myself to where you expect to 
obtain the trainers for these Reserve units? I am not talking about 
the National Guard. I am talking about the National Reserve. 

Secretary Witson. They will be in the Active Army or Marine or 
Coast Guard Establishments. 

Mr. Devereux. They will be Active officers that you will take away 
from the Regular Establishment and detail to the Reserve program ‘ 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 
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As a matter of fact, we haven't quite said whether we will have to 
have some more men or whether the services can do it within their 
present planned personnel strengths. We have left that for further 
discussion, as to whether we can or can’t do it. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, in that connection, the thing that disturbs me 
somewhat is that you have any number of officers of 14, 16, and 18 
service now, Reserve officers, who have had apparently adequate 
training, and they are now being ordered to inactive duty. Does 
that mean, then, we are going to have to order other people up from 
inactive duty to active duty in order to take care of this situation ? 

Secretary Witson. If you gentlemen give us this plan in the next 
few months, we have plenty of time to handle that business. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, then, you will consider, if some such plan is 
agreed upon, perhaps to holding some of those officers on continuous 
active duty to meet the requirements of trainers ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right, and we will look them over care- 
fully to make sure they have some leadership qualities and they don't 
doa poor job like you men have been complaining about. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fister. Mr. Chairman, I believe most of the questions that 
occur to me have to do with details of the program. 

Mr. Brooks. I think on details, if I may suggest this to the full 
subcommittee, that we will make much better time if we save those 
details for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Fisner. That is what I was going to say, and I understand that 
is all going to be laid before the committee later in the week. 

Mr. Secretary, as I understand your general statement, it is your 
view that without additional incentives and without some compulsion, 
we will say, in the form of penalties or however we may describe them, 
that you cannot very well work out a really effective, successful Re- 
serve program. You need this additional incentive plan and penalty 
plan to go with what we have had in the past in order to create what 
you feel will be an effective and successful Reserve program; is that 
correct / 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank vou very much, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I am not going to pursue this matter very 
far at this time. There are certain very fundamental questions I do 
want to ask, that I do intend to pursue further. Some of them you 
might consider quite critical. I have been a great admirer of the way 
the Defense Department has been handled in the past, especially your 
work, as you know. So I don’t want this to be considered personal. 
But a lot of us have been interested in the Reserve for many years. 
I have since I was 17 years old. I have been utterly disgusted with 
the handling of the Reserve program for some time. TI have taken this 
up with various members of the Defense Department since I have been 
in Congress. They have never yet pointed out to me any defect in the 
Reserve law of 1952, though I was not a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee at that time. Frankly, as far as I am concerned, 
I have to believe that you are going to play a little better with the new 
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instrument we are giving you than you have in the past or I certainly 
wouldn’t be interested in giving it to you. 

Also, I do want to observe that the Reserve promotion bill that this 
committee worked on for many months last year, one of your secre- 
taries went to the Senate and asked them not to even consider it, which 
did bring about certain resentment on the part of the committee. 

Now, I am not going into detail as to how you intend to better the 
training under this plan than that which was done in the 1952 bill. 

I want to ask this general question : If a person enlists for 6 months— 
that is, in this training program you have mentioned—and as long 
as he does perform his reserve duties he cannot then be called by the 
draft; is that correct ? 

Secretary Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. I know the press had a different interpretation. That 
is the way 

Secretary Witson. The man is actually going to enlist not only for 
the 6 months but he is going to enlist to do certain other things as a 
reservist afterward. In other words, it is more than just the 6 months. 
He said, “I want to join a guard unit,” and he says he is going to go 
then and participate in it after his 6 months’ training. If he goes 
in the Federal Reserve, at the time he elects to go in that direction 
rather than wait to be drafted or instead of enlisting in the Air Force 
or the Navy, he is going to subscribe to something in addition. 

Now, if he doesn’t do that, then General Hershey may reach out and 
say, “All right, we need you now and you will have to fulfill another 
year and a half.” You see? That is the 

Mr. Bray. The draft bill, the extension of the draft bill, which is 
coming before the House today, changes that. Instead of 35 years, 
it changes that to 26 years of age. I assume if that draft bill is passed 
today—I assume it will be—there will have to be some changes made 
in this to conform with that; would there not ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That isn’t our idea. 

Mr. Bray. I realize, Mr. Secretary, that it isn’t your idea. Because 
after General Murphy and two of your assistants came over and 
opposed that. But I mean the Congress does, in spite of that, if they 
pass that bill, there will have to be some changes for this to fit in. 
Because you already said that the guard obligation only goes until 26. 

Secretary Witson. Well, of course, we are always subject to what 
the Congress puts in the law. We will have to do the best we can with 
it. But we certainly are not advocating going down to the 26 level. 
That is a pretty low spot. I don’t know that age 35 absolutely has 
to be adhered to. 

Mr. Bray. That is the bill that will be introduced in the House 
today, unless it is amended or changed either in the House or the 
Senate. 

Secretary Witson. Well, maybe the Senate will save it for us. 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. Bray. We trust it will not. 

Mr. Brooks. Any other questions? 

Mr. Bray. Now, how are you going to determine who is going to get 
to enlist for 6 months and who is going to enlist for 2 years ? 

Secretary Burgess. It is a first-come, first-served arrangement, a 
similar enlistment program, Mr. Bray, just like any enlistment. 
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Mr. Bray. Let’s assume everybody, when they reach 1814 or 18, 
wants to take 6 months instead of 2 years, who is going to determine 
that Mrs. Jones’ son must go for 2 years and Mrs. Smith’s boy for 
6 months? You might have a little difficulty there. 

Secretary Burcess. The same determination that you have on any 
enlistment program, Mr. Bray . You have a ceiling on any enlistment 
program, whether it is a 3-year enlistment program or 4-year enlist- 
ment program. And when the quotas are taken up, they will just 
have to wait for their next turn in line or enlist or wait for the draft, 
sir. 

Secretary Witson. It would be the same thing as if all the young 
men in the country would suddenly decide they wanted to be marines. 
None of them would go in the Air Force or the Army. Well, you could 
take only the ones the Marines wanted. 

Mr. Brooxs. It would be first come, first served, wouldn’t it ? 

Secretary Witson. What? 

Mr. Brooks. It would be first come, first served, if they all wanted 
to go in the Marines? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. General Devereux says that would show extreme intel- 
ligence on the part of the youth of America. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bray. Not at this time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Osmers ? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Bray and 

Mr. Brooks. No, Mr. Wickersham. I beg your pardon. I looke«| 
around and you were gone. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is all right. I would like to ask Mr. Wilson 
one question. TI notice the statements prepared here for the general 
and the admiral and the Secretary, among other things, each of them 
stress the importance of getting the Reserve underway immediately. 
And you say here: 





The speed with which another world war might be fought and the destruc- 
tiveness which is possible with weapons existing in the world today make it 
imperative that we place our entire security program, Reserve Forces as well 
as Active Forces, on the basis of more immediate readiness. 

And in the statement of General Ridgway he says: 

The Army’s need for effective Reserve Forces is greater today than ever 
bef re. 

Now, these are all dated February 8. I presume these were written 
prior to today, were they not, although they are for release today? 
Were they written prior to today ? 

Secretary Winson. I assume they were. But the only one I know 
about is my own. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Was it written prior to today / 

Secretary Wiuson. I finished it up yesterday. 

Mr. WickersHam. The reason I asked that, 1 wonder what your 
thinking is now with reference to the international tension. Is it 
greater or will it be lessened due to the fact that, apparently, accord- 
ing to this morning’s news, Malenkov is being replaced by Mr. 
Bulganin ? 

Secretary Wuitson. Well, I don’t want to be misunderstood, but 
as far as our fundamental program is concerned, that is just another 
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little ripple. Now, I don’t mean that it isn’t important in the inter- 
national field. | Laughter. | 

See? But as far as having its effect on our military program is 
concerned, we can’t flip it every week when something happens of 
that nature in the world. It doesn’t change our fundamental position. 

So we have a plan here that is fundament: lly a long-range plan 
and it is a sound plan, and we have to go ahead w vith it independently 
of what may happen in various little places over the world, all short 
of an actual shooting war. Now, if we got into a shooting war, then 
we have to mobilize and do something ditferent. 

Mr. Brooks. Then it is no longer a ripple, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Wickersuam. That is all I wanted to ask him. Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary a 
question about what the total numbers contemplated in the Ready 
Reserve and the Standby Reserve will be at a point, say, 5 years from 
today, assuming the bill passed about as it is and we did not have a 
shooting war. 

Secretary Burcess. By fiscal 1959, Mr. Osmers, we would have 2.9 
million in the Ready Reserve and a Standby Reserve of something 
like 2 million. 

Mr. Osmers. Would that remain about at that level or would it 
increase over the years? 

Secretary Burcrss. They are planning goals, sir. They are not 
rigid or finally fixed. But that is generally what we are aiming for. 

Mr. Osmers. That is about where they would be? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. 

Secretary Wirson. What would really happen as time went on? 
Those are figures that we could have. We might decide that we 
wouldn’t need as many divisions in the Ready Reserve as that would 
make possible. That would simply mean that as the men got older 
they would slide over onto the Standby Reserve quicker ‘and you 
wouldn’t call them back for training so frequently or maybe not at all. 

It would depend on what Congress each year said they would make 
available in the way of money and authorized activities. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I had just one other question. 

While it doesn’t deal directly with the language of this bill, it is 
very germane to the entire question of manpower. Do you feel, Mr. 
Secretary, that as a nation we are doing enough to train qualified 
young men in the scientific, and technological, and engineering fields, 
J mean in an aggressive way ? 

Now, there are escape clauses, if you want to use that term, in this 
bill for people who are in critical positions at the time they come under 
the act. But I am referring to the firmly qualified young student who 
finishes secondary school. 

Should we, as a matter of national policy and national interest, 
help him get a scientific education ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Of course, I have been a strong advocate of 
schools and education all my life, and it is a historical American 
pattern. 

Go back when our country was founded. You can hardly run a free 
society unless you have an informed citizenry. Our modern indus- 
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trial age that we are in requires an increasing percentage of specially 
trained and skilled people and relatively fewer people that have a 
minimum of education and only know how to do simple kind of things. 

So our whole system is b: ased on incre: ising requirements for skilled 
people and men who have been willing to make—and women, too— 
the personal effort to acquire greater knowledge and skills. So any- 
thing we can do to encourage the young men and women of our coun- 
try to qualify for more responsible positions in our whole general 
society, including particularly our military services, is a very ‘worth- 
while thing to do. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions / 

Mr. Osmers. Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that we are falling behind 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain in the training of that kind of 
personnel ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I don't think we know for sure. There are 
people that are willing to say that that isso. And in any totalitarian 
society young people can be ordered to do this or do that. 

But 1 would think the men, young men who on their own elected to 
be scientists and wanted to devote their lives to it were likely to be 
more successful than those who were ordered to be scientists by some 
dictator. 

I haven’t any feeling of lack of confidence in our American system. 
We have too long a background in the business. And as soon as the 
young men of our country see that the need is there, 1 am sure that 
a bigger percentage—well, you just look up the history of what has 
happened in our country the last hundred years. You can take it 
year by year, how many graduates from the different schools and 
technical colleges and how many people have come along. But I still, 
think that it is worthwhile to point it out to our young people and 
encourage them to do it and to make the extra effort to do it. 

The same thing applies to doctors for instance. 

Mr. Osmers. I didn’t want to pursue the subject, Mr. Chairman, 
except to say I believe the morning papers carried a figure on what 
it costs a train a pilot, some $107,000, if I remember the amount cor- 
rectly, and it seems to me that they are our most expendable type of 
personnel and it is a great shame if we do not take as many of our 
scientifically qualified “and gifted young people and offer them—not 
force them, but offer them—scientific educations that might cost a 
great deal less than what it would cost to train a pilot. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman— 

The Cratrman. Mr. Secretary, we have here with the committee 
this morning Mr. Doyle. who is a member of the full committee. 

Mr. Doyle, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Doyie. I think not. Thank you for your courtesy. 

The Cramman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. In pursuing that question of trainors and these 
Reserve officers who are presently being ordered to inactive duty, I 
understood that you might review that situation in the event that we 
pass some legislation implementing the National Reserve plan? 

You would screen them v very thoroughly, of course, I appreciate 
that. 

Secretary Witson. There is another thing that I am very interested 
n, myself, and that is the relatively small percentage of Regular offi- 
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cers compared to Reserve officers. And part of our program now, if 
we are going to maintain a force of around 2.850.000 men in uniform, 
to only have 20 percent or less Regular officers for instance in the Air 
Force from my point of view is foolish. It contemplates going back 
to the kind of thing we did between World War I and World War II 
and between World War II and Korea, and I am not for that. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, couldn’t we go ahead and integrate a number 
of those officers / 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Deverevx. Of in particular these officers of the Army who are 
presently under orders to go to inactive duty. 

Now, I don’t suggest that all of them should be kept. I am not 
qualified to say. But it would appear in the face of this program 
being presented today that they should be rescreened and perhaps 10 
or 20 percent retained on active duty. 

Does that make sense / 

Perhaps there would have to be extra numbers in grade. And if 
that requires additional legislation, I should think the Defense De- 
partment could come before us and ask for that. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, the question of screening and keeping the 
right people in the service is an administration one that we can work 
at all the time. 

There is legislation required to have an increased number of Regular 
officers, and it is a problem to get it even up to the present quotas 
perhaps in all services. 

There is some considerable differences in the services. There is a 
higher percentage of Regular officers in the Navy, for instance, than 
there is in the Army or Air Force. 

But I am sure, especially in the upper levels, it is important for 
the men to elect to make military careers their life work. And if 
they are Regular officers, they know there is a certain position they 
get. And if they are Reserve officers and they figure, well, maybe 
something will happen in the next year or the year after next and 
they won't be needed but will be put on inactive duty, then they keep 
one eye cocked for a good civilian job that they can take on. 

The present plan tends to—well, I don’t like to say mediocrity, 
but in many cases the abler men elect to go out of the service rather 
than stay in the Reserves. They are attracted by the greater oppor- 
tunities in business, in industry, and perhaps a little improvement in 
their family life rather than be ordered around over the world with 
some hardship and inconvenience. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. I would like to pursue that matter a little further regard- 
ing the officers going out on April 30. I don’t suppose a Member of 
Congress but that knows of several instances of this policy. 

Sometimes it seems bad judgment is being used. But I can’t vouch- 
safe that because I don’t know the facts. 

But you have been talking about using engineers. I happen to 
know that several engineers—2 of them that I personally know of 
and 1 that IT served with in Korea—who are being released from 
the service, with very fine records. 








One is 55 years old. He doesn’t want to leave. I know—he was 
talking about it. And I made a little effort in a civilian place to have 
him placed. 

Now, the Army is distinctly losing a good man when they say they 
need engineers. 

I do hope—it i is certainly not the fault of Congress. I don’t believe 
Congress is trying to interfere in that plan at all. But I do hope 
before April 30 somebody goes over that policy to see that mistakes 
aren’t being made. 

And then another question which I intended to ask you awhile ago. 
At the present time Congress fixes the size of the National Gui ard; 
is that right ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Now, at the present time, by this you are going to con- 
trol the flow into the National Guard by ‘the number you are willing 
to take for your 6 months’ training, aren’t you ¢ 

Secretary Witson. The men that elect to go the route into the Na- 
tional Guard have to volunteer just exactly like they do now with the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Bray. But I am saying today Congress fixed the floor. Now 
you are going to fix the floor in the future by controlling the number 
that do go into the guard, isn’t that correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, it would simply be to meet the authorized 
end strengths. If Congress authorized the guard to be up, why we 
would put more people in in the right way. 

Mr. Bray. Now, although you wouldn’t be forced to do so, you 
would gage the number you let go in to train in the guard, in order to 
keep it at the ceiling that Congress had fixed ? 

Secretary Wiison. That would be our intention. 

Mr. Bray. Then, a remark was made—I don’t know where you or 
your assistant made it. It was something about federalized National 
Guard. One of your previous assistants did at one time make a speech 
on that point and it caused a great deal of comment over the country. 
There is no intent on your part to take the guard away from present 
State control, is there ¢ 

Secretary Witson. No, sir. I don’t think I have ever talked about 
federalizing the guard. 

Mr. Bray. You didn’t, but one other person did, without mention- 
ing the name, make that remark, because there was a great deal of 
comment over the country. 

Secretary Wiison. We all risk having something taken out of con- 
text and being misunderstood. 

Mr. Bray. In this case it was not taken out of context. He ex- 
pressed himself very forcefully at a meeting. Now he is no longer in 
the Department. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Witson. All right. 

The CuarrMan. I think that is your answer. 


Mr. Bray. I did want to clarify that matter, 
asked that very recently. 


The CyHarmman. Mr. 
ne 
Secretary Witson. I think the guard is a very old American institu- 


tion and one of the last things I ‘would want to do would be to upset 
the National Guard. 
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Mr. Bray. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary, and I think the fact that 
it does, is because of the pride in the local unit and the pride in the 
State and all that is something that has meant a great deal to us. 

Secretary Witson. Now, there is one thing that we think this will do 
for us. We think it is going to reduce the turnover of the men in the 
National Guard. 

In other words, when they enlist for this 6 months’ training and the 
obligation to serve in the national afterward, we will have to 
make it flexible enough so they can transfer with the consent of the 
governors from one State to another, because we don’t want to try 
to tie the boys down. If they have joined up in Mississippi and they 
move over to Alabama or someplace else, we don’t want to try to 
freeze the people so they haven’t the right to move around like or- 
dinary folks. 

Mr. Bray. I personally know it has been working out fairly well 
in going from one State to another better than you would ordinar ily 
think. There is no law for it but cooperation between the States. 

Secretary Witson. But the men that are interested in the guard 
are very much interested in reducing the turnover. So the men 
are going to be there long enough to get the advantage of the extra 
training the guard gives them, after they have their 6 months, and 
so we don’t, you know, have all chiefs and no Indians. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, the fault is in the Organized Reserves on that and 
not the guard. Because there is a percentage, you know, of officers 
and enlisted men. And with the Organized Reserve unit it some- 
times is very difficult to maintain any fair percentage at all. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Secretary. I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions before we finish with you, sir. 

I want to ask you this. Now, the Defense Department endorses 
this legislation, that is right, isn’t it. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, what about the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force? Do they endorse it ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes; they do. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, do they want the bill as prepared, with rea- 
sonable amendments that Congress may apply to it? 

Secretary Wutson. Well, when you say “reasonable amendments 
that the Congress may apply to it 

The CuarrmMan. Let’s forget the amendments. 

Secretary Witson. I think they will each have to take another look. 

The Cuamman. Will they take the bill as written ? 

Secretary Witson. This hasn’t been an easy job, you understand. 
It has been tried before, and with not much success perhaps. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, it is not an easy job for Congress, either. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. It is a trying job. 

Secretary Witson. I think I should say that the services have vary- 
ing degrees of enthusiasm over it. [ Laughter. | 

The Craman. I don’t question you in reference to the varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, Mr. Secretary. {| Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Some members of this committee have the same 
feeling. 
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The Cuairman. I want to ask you in reference to a statement here 
that comes officially from the Department of the Navy. Now I will 


read just a paragraph, or two paragraphs from it. This statement 
is headed, “Voluntary Reserve Program for Navy. 


The Navy said yesterday it does not intend to employ compulsory features 
of the administration’s national Reserve program, but is basing its plans on a 
voluntary Navy Reserve. Assistant Secretary Albert Pratt made the statement, 
in explaining a newly adopted program for improving the readiness of the Naval 
Reserve, drafted by a special board. 


I am not going to read the whole article. I think the article should 
be placed in the record. 

If there is no objection, I will offer it. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


VoLUNTARY RESERVE PROGRAM FOR NAVY 


The Navy said yesterday it does not intend to employ the compulsory fea- 
tures of the administration’s national Reserve program, but is basing its plans 
on a voluntary Naval Reserve. 

Assistant Secretary Albert Pratt made the statement in explaining a newly 
adopted program for improving the readiness of the Naval Reserve, drafted by 
a special board. 

Navy Secretary Charles 8. Thomas, it was announced, has approved 91 of 105 
recommendations made by the Naval Reserve Evaluation Board, headed by Vice 
Adm. Felix Johnson, United States Navy (retired), and orders are being issued 
to put them into effect. 


MOST INVOLVE CHANGES 


Most of the recommendations adopted involve detailed administrative and 
training changes. 

Thomas, however, turned down 6 of the Board’s recommendations and delayed 
action on 8 others. He disapproved a proposal to create for the Reserve a deputy 
chief of naval operations holding rank of vice admiral, with broader powers than 
the present two-star Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Reserve Matters. 
Also rejected was a proposal to create two flag officer posts at the Navy Depart- 
ment to be filled by reservists. 

No action was taken on a recommendation to assign more ships to training 
reservists, due, the Navy said, to budget limitations. 

LIKE NIGHT SCHOOL 

The Johnson Board found that a chief fault with the present Reserve training 
is that it is too much a “night school” involving classroom rather than seagoing 
training. 

President Eisenhower’s new national Reserve bill, now before Congress, pro- 
vides for compulsory assignment of men leaving active military service to 
National Guard and Organized Reserve units and penalties for failure to partici- 
pate. 

Pratt's statement that the Navy plans on a purely voluntary Reserve means 
that only the Army intends to use these punitive features, as the Air Force earlier 
announced plans for an all-voluntary Reserve. 

The Cuairman. Now that came out in the press just a few days ago, 
iunmediately before this committee began its hearings, and to my 
mind, as I read it, it in effect is an official statement from the Navy 
disclaiming real interest in this measure. Is that true? 

Secretary Wiison. The 3 services and the Marines also, so I better 
say 4— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How is that? 

Secretary Winson. The Marines also, so I better say four. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 
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Secretary Witsox. Are going to be prepared to testify before your 
committee if you would like them to and you can find out exactly what 
they think. 

The CrarrmMan. We will ask them. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

The Cnarrman. But 

Secretary Witson. Now I would just like to say this, that it is very 
important to the Air Force to get their 4-year people and it is impor- 
tant to the Navy and the Army in certain areas also. We would like 
to run the whole thing on a completely voluntary enlisted basis if 
that were possible. But it isn’t. That is one reason the level of men 
in uniform dropped down to such a low figure before Korea, because 
you couldn't get enough people on a voluntary basis to even fill the 
authorized strength. 

And without Hershey’s hot breath on the backs of their necks there 
wouldn't be so many enlist for 4 years. | Laughter. | 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, when the Navy speaks of the pro- 
gram that they have in mind as a purely voluntary program, do you 
subscribe to that thought that this enlistment in the Navy and the 
Air Force, too, is purely voluntary ? 

Secretary Witson. ‘They are hoping to be able to get it on that 
basis exclusively. 

The Cuarrman. But without the influence of the draft and the 
influence to some degree of compulsion—— 

Secretary Witson. They would never be able 

The CuatrMan. Don’t you have grave doubts that they would be 
able to do it, in your opinion ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Unless there is fringe benefits and increase in 
pay. 

Secretary Witson. Now we are trying to get.the thing in a separate 
bill, that we call our career incentive bill. We are trying to make 
military service more attractive as careers for the people in the upper 
echelons that have to have the knowledge and skill and do the training 
and provide the leadership without which we will get nowhere. 

The Cuarrman. Now we—— 

Secretary Witson. I think we have a good plan. 

The Cuatrrman. We furnish these young men coming of age for 
the draft several opportunities in this bill. And I think that is an 
excellent idea. 

And each man shops around to find out what he is most interested 
in and to his mind what is the biggest—should I use the word “bar- 
gain”’—in reference to defense, as far as he is concerned personally. 

What do you think under your program is going to be the most 
popular feature of the program? 

In other words, in what category or what phase of the program 
do you think the average young man will be interested ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is a bit hard to tell. 

Some people think maybe this 6 months’ business is going to be 
very popular. But a man that selects that will get $30 a month, you 
see, so that will take a little off of it. Then he has a long obligation 
to do certain other things. 

I think it is pretty well balanced out now. 
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I think that all of the services are going to be reasonably popular 
within the different categories. 

The least popular is going to be the drafted for 2 years, where 
the man largely goes into the Army. And the draft would be used 
by the other services only if the final need was there. 

If we got into a war, it might be there, you see. 

So this bill has to be flexible enough to take care of all kinds of 
contingencies that might happen. 

The CuarrMan. You certainly would recommend to the Congress 
that they try to balance it so that each phase of the program would be 
reasonably popular ? 

Secretary Witson. We think that is where it is now. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to ask you a word or two in reference to 
the guard. Now you presently have the National Guard, which is 
older than the Government of the United States itself. The guard 
itself predates the Government. I have great respect for the guard. 
But in this bill you provide for not only a National Guard but a State 
Guard. Now, it is true there isn’t a great deal in the bill in reference 
to a State Guard, but what you have in your bill is all-comprehensive. 
And I am going to ask you just to elaborate, if you will, on that phase 
of the bill, just a little bit. 

Secretary Witson. When you speak of a State guard, you mean 
the militia and not the National Guard ? 

The CHatrMAN. No; the National Guard as contrasted to a State 
guard. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is a good question. 

Secretary Burcess. The State guard, Mr. Chairman, is pretty much 
on the basis of this. There has been concern expressed as to how 
internal security and civil-defense missions would be affected if the 
National Guard were ordered into active Federal service away from 
its State upon mobilization, particularly in the event of an attack on 
the United States. The thought was that there is no provision in the 
law that would permit the States to organize these militias at this 
present time. And it was thought that we should under these condi- 
tions give the State the opportunity to organize militia made up of 
people who were not eligible for the guard or were not eligible for 
the Reserve or had certain physical deficiencies that kept them out of 
the draft, that they could well look to this type of organization to 
fill the gap in the event we had an all-out situation. 

The CHatrMan. The State would really have two guards, the 
National Guard and the State guard. 

Secretary Burcess. This would be a secondary force in the States. 

The Cuarrman. Your bill, however, provides that the State guard 
shall receive materiel and money and help insofar as the Secretary 
may desire. There is no limitation on it. 

Secretary Burcess. This bill I believe precludes any help from 
the United States on that, sir. 

The Caman. Precludes it? 

Secretary Burecess. I believe it does, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not. As I read it, it is the reverse. 


The President may prescribe for the organized militia established under this 
section the organization, the standard of training, instruction, and discipline, 
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and the use of Federal funds for any expenses of the United States incident 
to training of these military forces, 
and so on down. 

The issue of arms, ammunition, clothing, and other items of military equipment. 

So it seems to me we have a very comprehensive provision, or pro- 
visions, saying that the President, or the Defense Department, can 
give to the State guard whatever the State guard wishes and it desires 
to give. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Just one moment. 

Mr. Price. I wanted to ask: Isn’t it a matter of practical oper- 
ation? These State guards exist only in time of national emergency, 
when the National Guard is in Federal service. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

The CHARMAN. The bill doesn't limit it to that though. 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. They would be or ganized j in the mean- 
while to be in the shape of readiness to take over in the event the guard 
was called away for a mission. 

Secretary Witson. They would be largely paper organizations in 
peacetime. If an emergency came, they would immedi: ately be called. 
And they would or dinarily be the older men in their own_commu- 
nities, r ather than the younger men that were in the guard, the National 
Guard, or in the Ready Reserves. 

The Cuamman. It would not be in any sense competitive ? 

(Secretary Wilson nods.) 

Secretary Burcess. I think the point I wanted to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that it was a nonfederally recognized militia for use within 
the State. That is the point I really meant to make. I was incorrect 
before. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Secretary, didn’t we have that group during the 
Second World War to guard the bridges and things like that ? 

Secretary Burcrss. I understand they did. 

Mr. Jounson. And they proved to be very successful. 

Secretary Burcess. They were, yes. 

Secretary Witson. It isn’t a completely new idea. It is just trying 
to get it in good, understandable shape, so that if we get this legis- 
lation pi ssed it will as I say be sound enough and flexible enough to 

carry us through for a number of years. 

Mr. Jounson. W ell, it is a sensible regulation, I think, a sensible 
provision of the law. 

Secretary Burcess. I think you will find the Federal Civil Defense 
will be behind this quite actively, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions of the Secretaty ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. If not, Mr. Secretary, we certainly thank you most 
profoundly, sir, for your valuable assistance. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you, all of you, for courteously listening 
to us. 

The CuatrmMan. We have scheduled, gentlemen of the committee, 
Admiral Arthur Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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It is a quarter to 12. I do not know whether we should start with 
Admiral Radford at this late hour. And this afternoon of course we 
have the draft, that is the extension of Selective Service on the floor. 
So we cannot meet this afternoon. 

Mr. WickersHam. His statement is short. 

The Cuarrman. Do you wish, Admiral, to give your prepared state- 
ment’ Because I imagine the press has a copy now. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And after that we will adjourn and ask you, if you 
would, to come back later for questions. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee: 

In outlining the overall Defense Department program before this 
committee on January 26, 1955, I stated that we still had important 
deficiencies; that we were still not as strong as we would like to be. 

I pointed out that the most important deficiency that must be rem- 
edied consisted of serious shortcomings in our Reserve program, and 
that we must improve the readiness of those forces to meet today’s 
requirement for rapid mobilization. 

On January 13 the President forwarded to Congress a message con- 
taining his recommendations for strengthening our Reserve forces 
to meet essential mobilization requirements. I fully support his ob- 
jectives and recommendations, and it is my understanding that the bill, 
H. R. 2967, which is now under consideration, contains the language 
necessary to accomplish these objectives. 

Aside from the very important function of providing a deterrent 
to an enemy attack, our active forces must be prepared to perform all 
essential tasks in the initial phases of a global war and concurrently 
must be ready with mobile forces to help indigenous troops of the 
free nations of the world to deter, and meet if necessary, local aggres- 
sion short of all-out war. In other words, these active forces must 
be trained and ready at all times to meet, repel and punish a first 
massive assault, or to conduct a lesser operation that does not require 
mobilization. 

They constitute the immediately available forces for the initial 
phases of hostilities but do not by any means represent the total mili- 
tary potential of the United States. We cannot possibly keep on 
active duty the total forces that might ultimately be required in war. 
Therefore, the active forces constitute only the base or nucleus of our 
total strength. 

Our military security requires that we have additional forces in 
reserve, so organized and trained that they can be quickly mobilized to 
reinforce the active forces in combat, or to man defense operations at 
home. 

In addition, we need a nonorganized Reserve pool which can supply 
experienced personnel for the forces to be developed during a general 
mobilization of all our military strength. 

In all previous world wars, fortunately, we have had sufficient time 
after the outbreak of hostilities to marshal our strength while the 
enemy was engaged elsewhere. 
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In any future global war, the United States would undoubtedly be 
involved extensively from the beginning. In this modern age of jet 
airplanes and atomic weapons we cannot rely on an unlimited period 
of time after hostilities have commenced in which to mobilize our full 
potential. We must provide in advance for a trained Reserve that is 
more in keeping with the times, a Reserve that is organized, and 
quickly available to complement the Regular Forces on active duty. 

As you know, an exhaustive study of this problem by responsible 
officials in the Department of Defense and other governmental agen- 
cies has been made during the past year and one-half. Unquestion- 
ably our Reserve Forces are not in line with current conditions and 
requirements. 

Within the scope of our defense program, the National Reserve Plan 
is designed to provide for the organization, training, mobilization, 
administration, and support of vitalized Reserve Forces. 

In times of emergency, such Reserve Forces can be brought to the 
required levels of combat readiness quickly and effectively. 

I realize that Mr. Burgess and other witnesses who follow me will 
cover all aspects of the plan in detail. 

Accordingly, I have limited my statement to one feature of the 
National Reserve Plan which I consider to be of utmost importance. 
That feature is the protection afforded the combat readiness of the 
active forces by the provision which authorizes the President, with 
the advice of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to 
control by means of quotas the number of young men under 19 enter- 
ing directly into the Reserve Forces to fulfill their military obligation. 

A significant percentage of initial enlistments in the Regular Forces 
consists of men under 19 years of age. Therefore, it would appear 
that any plan that offers the 17- and 18-year-olds a means of fulfilling 
their military obligations by other than active duty must be carefully 
regulated because of its possible adverse effect on long-term enlist- 
ments in the Regular Forces. 

We are planning, as you know, to maintain on active duty after 
fiscal year 1956 military personnel totalling in the neighborhood of 
2,850,000 for the indefinite future. 

To attain the stability we need within this large force we must have 
a “hard core” in sufficient numbers of long-term enlistments, are over- 
seas deployments, mobility of forces, morale, and combat efficiency. 

Therefore, any plan for our Reserves must be correlated with the 
requirements of the Regular Forces which the Reserve Forces are 
designed to complement. 

A proper balance must be attained. Neither can be considered in 
isolation. 

For this reason, any Reserve plan which reduces or eliminates active 
duty liability must contain adequate safeguards to protect these long- 
term enlistments, so vital to the stability and combat efficiency of the 
Regular Forces. 

In my opinion, the quota-control provisions of the National Reserve 
Plan constitute sufficient hed to protect the combat readiness 
of the Active Forces. I was glad to see these provisions incorporated 
into the proposed legislation. 

Through the years, real security for us has come from a year-round 
unified effort among citizens and military services and their civilian 
components. 
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Ours is the country where the defense of the Nation is a personal 
problem and a personal privilege for all. 

In my judgment, the proposed National Reserve Plan will go a long 
way toward helping to provide the structure for building an adequate 
Reserve strength. 

It will enhance the means with which we can create well-trained 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines ready for any national emer- 
gency. 

It is a cornerstone to an alert and strong America. 

The Cuamman. Admiral, we thank you very much for a very fine 
statement. And we are in this situation. It is 10 minutesto12. We 
have a bill coming from this committee on the floor today. So we do 
have to adjourn promptly and support Mr. Vinson in urging the 
passage of that bill. 

And I shall ask you this: Could you be available in the morning at 
10 o’clock ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. I am to appear before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee tomorrow morning. 

The CuHarrman. You have a tight schedule / 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrman. We could then proceed tomorrow morning with 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Hugh Milton. 

Mr. Ducanper. I will make the arrangements. 

The Cuarrman. (Aside.) 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we let the admiral go. He 
has a lot of other worries. We do not need to cross-examine him. He 
has a very fine statement. 

The CHarrmMan. I think we do. He isa very able man. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not dispute that at all. That is why I want 
to conserve his time for bigger problems. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know of any bigger problem before this 
Congress than this particular bill, Mr. Johnson. We do not want 
to underestimate the task we have of putting through this type of 
legislation. 

We need all the help we can get. I think the admiral’s presence 
here to help us with the questions that naturally come up in our mind 
would help a great deal. I think the admiral would want to be here. 
Would you, Admiral ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, I would be very glad to come back. 

The CHamrman. Could we arrange for another time, then, when you 
could come up? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am sure I can, yes. 

The CHatrRMAN. We appreciate your statement very much and want 
to thank you. If there is no other comment or suggestion, the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:54 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, February 9, 1955.) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1955 


Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SupcoMMITreE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Now, off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Now on the record. 

This morning we have as our first witness Secretary of the Army, 
Robert T. Stevens, and we have Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who is with 
him. And I will ask both of you gentlemen, if you will, to come 
forward and occupy those two seats at the front table. 

Now, if you gentlemen are through with your pictures, we will 
begin. 

(Pause). 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Ducander, all of the members of the com- 
mittee have copies of the statement of the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Stevens? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; they are before the members. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, we are happy to have you here this 
morning, and I personally am glad we have out of the way, as far as 
the House is concerned, the extension of the draft. Now we can con- 
centrate a little more on this matter that we have before us. 

You have a statement which has been mimeographed. If you will 
proceed, the subcommittee will be very happy to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Secretary Srevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief state- 
ment which I would like to present to the committee. 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before this distinguished sub- 
committee to express my views with regard to the National Reserve 
Plan now under your deliberation. 

A ready, trained Reserve is essential to the effective, strategic deploy- 
ment of our Army in time of national emergency. This is readily 
apparent when it is realized that the active Army in being is a small 
percentage of our total mobilization needs. To meet the attack of an 
aggressor, there are two possible solutions. One is the maintenance 
of a large active Military Establishment sufficient in size to meet any 
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aggression; the other is to maintain a smaller force in being, highly 
mobile and hard-hitting, closely backed up by a Reserve ready for 
action. 

Our Reserve at the present is inadequate to meet our needs. Its 
inadequacy is due primarily—yes, I can say almost solely—to the 
failure to procure the participation of enlisted personnel in adequate 
numbers in organized units. All other problems associated with the 
Reserve are subordinate thereto. Therefore, the keystone to a truly 
Ready Reserve is the procurement of the basically trained personnel 
who can be integrated, further trained, and ret: ained for a reasonable 
period of time. This we feel is adequately provided for in the legis- 
lation currently before you. 

Time, in this uncertain era, is a factor of unparalleled importance. 
in the past, we were fortunate in having friends who were able to 
hold the enemy in check until our forces could be mobilized, trained, 
and deployed to counter those who threatened our freedom. In the 
light of new weapons, which we can only believe that the enemy may 
have as well as ourselves, we dare not bask in the luxury of a time 
element such as we have experienced heretofore. Consequently, 1 
war comes, our Army must be ready to meet the situation rapidly 
and with the maximum striking effect. We must have first of all an 
active establishment which is highly mobile and hardstriking. ready 
for instant action on land. This should be backed by a Reserve, ready 
to fill the gap from the day the enemy strikes until our entire man- 
power resources can be mobilized. 

It is all too apparent that we should remain flexible in our thinking 
nd planning and not necessarily concentrate upon an yt out mobili- 
ation of all our resources in case of trouble. We have but recently 

experienced a type of conflict in which only part of our manpower 
resources Was considered necessary. This presented a different prob- 
lem from the total mobilization concept, But a partial mobilization 
is an eventuality for which we must also be prepared. 

lo meet the urgency of the situation in Korea, we had no recourse 
but to recall World War II veterans in substantial numbers, because 
thousands of untrained voung Americans were unprepared to serve in 
the critical hour of need. This inequitable situation should not be 
allowed to recur. None of us questions that all the citizens of this 
great country are entitled to the privileges with which we are so 
richly endowed. None of us can, in all fairness, deny that the re- 
sponsibility for the defense of these privileges rests equally upon 
each of us, 

Therefore, in the drafting of any legislation for the provision of an 
vdequate Recut we must give consideration to the equity of bearing 
the burden of defense. Except for an all-out mobilization, a man 
should not twice be called involuntarily to defend his country until 
all others equally capable have assumed ‘the same responsibility. The 
Nationa | Reserve Plan developed by the Department of Defense has 
this as one of its basic objectives. 

To accomplish this objective, the National Reserve Plan envisions 
that there will be a large number of non-prior-service men who will be 
basically trained and then assigned to Reserve units in their home 
communities. These will be the first called in a future emergency. 
Voluntary enlistments for these non-prior-service men will be encour- 
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uged—as is the case in the Active Army today. The Army has always 
subscribed to the grassroot concept of building a military force. 
There is no higher motivating factor in building esprit than the 
realization that a man is defending his home. This hs saree gr has 
been proven many times through the success of the National Guard 
in its local communities. W ithout the partic ipation of the basically 
trained, non-prior-service men in the organized units of the Nation: al 
Guard and the Army Reserve, this Nation would be faced again with 
the necessity of recalling the veterans who have already served. 

Later, you are going to be presented with a detailed analysis of how 
the Army proposes to use the manpower which will be provided by 
the National Reserve plan proposed by the Department of Defense. 
You are going to be told of our mobilization needs with emphasis 
upon the time element. It is going to be pointed out emphatically— 
and I know that I am repeating—that the Army’s Reserve is designed 
to fill the gap between the commitment of the Active Army, and the 
time when the rawest recruits can be trained to confront the aggres- 
sor. You will be shown the actual numbers of individuals that are 
needed and the units which are designed for their training, and in 
which they will serve upon mobilization. All of this leads up, gen- 
tlemen, to an effective Reserve that will be available when needed. 

The legislation pending before you will help us to accomplish this 
objective. It is the most realistic approach to the problem that we 
have seen, and we believe that, if it is implemented into law, it will 
allow the Army to carry out effectively its assigned mission, 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Sec retary, that is a very fine statement. 

Basically and historically, the policy of this country has been to 
allow the Army to carry out effectively its assigned mission. 
have available a well-trained core in the form of our Regular Estab- 
lishment and a Reserve to be called in in the event of emergency to 
back up the Regular Establishment. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that is the policy that you enunciate this morn- 
ing, isn’t it? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. So that we are proceeding in this legislation to follow 
a historic policy that has been in effect for over 150 years. 

Secretary STEVENS. That is right. It is the civilian soldier, the citi- 
zen soldier, that is involved here. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the difference between our position today and 
the position we would say before World War II is that now we lack 
the: time element / 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Otherwise, the policy is essentially the same, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So the reason now for the need of legislation is to 
eliminate the gap that has always occurred in reference to the time 
element. 

Secretary STeveNs. Exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if that is the case, you want your Reserves in 
shape where they could be called within the minimum amount of time 
into the Regular Establishment ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct. 
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Mr. Brooks. What would you think, Mr. Secretary, is the minimum 
amount of time that they would be needed ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think the first unit might perhaps be 
ready almost immediately, but the program contemplates that the 
units, the Reserve units, would be called in and trained as part of the 
larger units, that is to say, regiments, divisions, and corps. We are 
shooting for an ultimate mark of 3 months for larger unit training 
which would make those Reserve units available for commitment. 

Mr. Brooxs. So that after an emergency strikes, I mean an emer- 
gency that calls for prompt action, you would still lose 90 days before 
you think, under your plan, the Reserves would be available for duty ? 

Secretary Srevens. As it is now, and for the immediate future, it 
is going to take longer than that, Mr. Chairman. I know—— 

Mr. Brooks. If they are called in now, how much time would it 
take ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I think if they are called in now it would take 
a minimum of 6 months and possibly 7. But the idea is, when we get 
this program rolling, to eventually achieve a readiness of somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 3 months. It is going to take time, however, 
to achieve that objective. 

Mr. Brooks. Your Regular Establishment, then, would be required 
to hold the line for 3 months? 

Secretary Stevens. At least. 

Mr. Brooxs. At least 3 months? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then your Reserve would be coming in ? 

Secretary Srevens. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean, by coming in, they would be in service and 
uniformed properly and equipped reasonably well and ready for 
engagements. 

Secretary Srrevens. Our Active Army Forces in being would have 
to take the total impact of the first phase of any such emergency. 
It is our purpose to shorten the gap as much as possible in the time 
when the Reserves would become available. These would be active in 
the second critical phrase pending a full mobilization, if it was the 
type of war where that became necessary. 

Mr. Brooks. On page 2 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you 
refer to a partial mobilization as an eventuality for which we must 
also be prepared. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you planning any partial mobilization under this 
program ! 

Secretary Stevens. Are we planning any now ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Srrevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So your program would be what you would call a 
normal program during this cold war period ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. There would be no partial mobilization of your Re- 
serves ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to commend you especially for that paragraph 
on page 2 which underscores the statement that a man should not 
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be twice called involuntarily to defend his country until all others 
equally capable have assumed the same responsibility. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that ought to be basic law. We have called in 
these combat veterans in my legislative lifetime twice. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And I think it was a serious hardship on them to call 
them in a second time for Korea before you called in many men that 
had no combat experience whatsoever. 

Secretary STevENS. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Your idea would be, then, to write into the law some 
provision that a man who has already been called into active service 
in one great emergency would not then be called in without his consent 
in another emergency, except m the case of an allout war. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t notice anything in the bill which would write 
that into law, but I do think it would be a good thing to have it in the 
law. 

Secretary Srevens. I think the impact of the bill achieves that, but 
I don’t think the language is there, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in the Reserve Act of 1952 it was thought that 
that would have been written in by regulation of the Department. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is better, though, to have it in the law. As 
we go along, if that is the view of the others we would like to per- 
haps consider writing it specifically in the law. 

Secretary Srevens. It seems equitable, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in the light of what is happening now, there 
is no reason at all for varying the plan that you present in this state- 
ment in any way? I refer to the events in Russia, especially that 
we have been getting over the radio. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. I would think it is another one of 
many reasons why some plan like the National Reserve Plan should 
be implemented as soon as the Congress may care to have it done, if 
you care to do so. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have anything on that situation over in Russia 
that you would like to give the committee this morning / 

Secretary Srevens. [ think, Mr. Chairman, it is a little early for 
us to evaluate, through the sources that are available to us, just what 
is involved. I do not know whether General Ridgway would like 
to comment on that, or not. 

Mr. Brooks. General, would you like to comment? I know the 
committee would like to hear it, and I imagine the press would like 
to hear you comment. 

General Ringway. I would join the Secretary, Mr. Chairman, in 
feeling that it would be the part of wisdom not to draw any firm 
conclusions at this time. I think that it would be too easy to draw 
conclusions that you would regret later. 

Mr. Brooks. It is too early. 

Well, Mr. Johnson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Jomnson. May I ask 1 or 2 questions ? 

How many Reserves, in round figures, are on the Army rolls now ? 

Secretary Srevens. Now, it is about—What is the figure, Mr. 
Milton ? 
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Secretary Mivronx. The strength of the USAR is 150,000. The 
National Guard is 337,000, sir. We have 1,300,000 men with Reserve 
obligations. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, not counting the National Guard, the others, 
what is the condition of the morale among the Army Reserves? 
Maybe that is too broad a question. Is the morale of the units that 
you have seen and visited, or the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Milton, has seen and visited—is the morale of those groups g eood ? 

Secretary Mivron. It varies from the very lowest to the very 
highest. Some are highly motivated. The reason for the loss of 
esprit, in our considered opinion, is the dearth of partic ipating en- 
listed personnel to make up the strength of the unit. Where we have 
a strong’ enlisted personnel in numbers, the morale is high. When 
we have just 4 or 5 or 10 together, the morale is low. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the reason I asked that: I visited a few, and 
I don’t want to generalize from just a few. In my opinion the morale 
of the Reserves in the Air Force and the Navy and the Marines is 
much higher than the groups that I saw of the Army. 

How many of those, what ratio of that group of Reserves, are 
about read to take over a situation if they are assigned to a mission 
soon, say, Within a month or two? 

Secretary Mivron. I can’t give you the exact percentage there. But 
as of this moment, practically none of them are ready and I am 
sperking of the USAR. Practically none of the USAR units are 
ready to move in and assume their assigned roles. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, in your opinion, those that are good, have good 
enlisted strength and high morale, how long would it take them to be 
neany for some kind of emergency that might require their rec: yo 

secretary Mivron. The very minimum that you could expect, 
Bsc: be 6 months. 

Mr. Jounson. How many? 

Secretary Minron. Six months to get the units ready. 

Mr, Jounson. And does the morale vary according to geographic 
areas, or is the description that you gave of these Reserves generally 
the description that applies throughout the country 4 

Secretary Mitton. Insofar as the geographic area is reflected 
enlisted strength, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And you think that you have a program now that is 
attractive enough to entice the young men that are interested in 
trying to do something to bolster up the military power of the country 

Secretary Miuron. You are speaking of the training program, I 
presume ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, Iam talking about that. 

Secretary Mitton. We have a dandy, which we hope we may be 
privileged to present to your committee at a later date, very much 
in detail. 

Mr. Jonnson. In your opinion—You were in the first war / 

nagar Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounsox. You know the reputation that the doughboy got 
has gone through the years and the missions that he has to carry 
out and the work he has to do is entirely different. The reputation 
they got was that was the one spot that nobody wanted to be in, the 
drudgery, the living in trenches, and all that sort of stuff. Now, is 
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there some way we can shed that and get rid of that in the Army 
se that the young men who could be fine soldiers and good junior 
officers, perhaps—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let General Ridgway answer that. 

Mr. JouNson. So we can shed that and make it more attractive to 
the average American youth ? 

Mr. Brooks. General, do you want to answer that / 

General Ringway. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the 
privilege. 

1 think there is nothing comparable in any force in the world to the 
spirit of the American infantry. That is a spirit of pride to close 
with the enemy and defeat him on the ground and take his ground 
away from him and hold it. And I can assure you, Mr. Johnson, that 
that spirit is just as high in the core of our Infantry leadership and 
has just as much an influence on the leadership and the morale of the 
entire Army as it has ever been. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt of the indomitable spirit of ow 
aa age in any further conflict in which it may be engaged. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, neither do I. The actual combatant soldiers 
and the junior officers and the noncoms. 

General Ripeway. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. But I am thinking of the man who isn’t in, that we 
want to get in. They all seem to have the idea: they want to try to 
bypass the Army and get into one of the other services. And it is 
very unfair to your group. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. I think that is a national problem. 
and it always will be, because in essence it is a question of recogni- 
tion of the privilege of service, not the obligation of service. 

And ii the American people will appreciate that, of course, a lot of 
people are going to get killed and a lot of people are going to get 
wounded, there isn’t any finer cause in which to incur those casualties 
than in the defense of our liberties and our country. But the Ameri- 
can people have to eliminate from their thinking the idea that these 
things can be achieved by soft living or by safe berthis. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the reenlistment rate fairly good now / 

Genera! Ripgway. In the Army, sir, it has undergone, in the 6 
months ending December 31, 1954, a very marked and gratifying up- 
turn. The percentage, I think, was given to this committee yeste rd: ay, 
or one of the subcommittees. 

Mr. Jounson. Lam glad to hear that. 1 won't take any more time. 

Secretary Srevens. It was 54 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. I don't think we got it in this subcommittee yesterday. 

Secretary Srevens. 54 percent of the Regular Army eligible for 
reenlistment in the last 6 months of calendar 1954 did reenlist. 

Mr. Jounson. That is a very good ratio. I hope it keeps on 
climbing. 

General Ringway. Yes, sir; it is very, very gratifying. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that the Regular Army or is that in the Reserves / 

Genera! Ringway. Well, in a sense it is the Regular Army. That 
term is apt to be a little bit misleading, sir. I would prefer to dis- 
tinguish between the voluntary components of the enlisted strength 
and the inducted component. In those eligible to reenlist, it was th 
53 percent which the Secretary has given you, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. 53 or 544 

General Ringway. I think it was 53.4. I may be a little off. 

Mr. Brooks, 55.4. 

General Ringway. I think that was the figure, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putters. Mr. Secretary, l appreciated very much the views you 
expressed on the subject. We are all very much concerned, of course, 
about building up the strength of our Army and our Reserve. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putter. From time to time the Congress has made very sub- 
stantial appropriations for building up the Reserve. And here in 
1952, after extensive hearings and after considerable work, we formu- 
lated a bill that was passed through the Congress. So far as I can 
observe, little or nothing was done in reference to that bill. I won- 
dered what the reasons for that situation were. 

Secretary Srevens. I won't say, Mr. Philbin, that everything was 
done, maybe, as well as it should have been. But the Army certainly 
put forth a lot of effort on that. The basic root of our trouble was 
our inability to induce the returning veteran to participate in Reserve 
activities. All of our problems seem to center around that one fact. 
Because when he had had 2 years of active service, he did not readily 
partic Ip: ite in his Reserve activities, even though under the law he had 
a remaining 6 years of obligation to the Reserve. 

Mr. Putten. Well, now, under this bill you will have roughly 
100,000 men a year that will be eligible or will be called to participate 
in this program. I believe that was the testimony that we had here 
yesterday, that you expected 100,000 to come into the program. 

Secretary Srevens. We expect to give basic training to 100,000 for a 
6-month period. 

Mr. Privsinx. That is right. 

Secretary Srevens. Each year about 100,000 of young men 19 years 
or younger. 

Mr. Putisrx, So you will have some of the men who are being called 
for overall service now going through the selective service and going 
into the service fora 2-year period. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puitsre. Then you will have this other 100,000 that will be 
deducted from the total of the men going in, who will be trained for 
6G months and then assigned to some Reserve status. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puivnixn. Now, referring to your statements regarding the in- 
equities of double service, I think we are all in agreement with what 
you had to say about that. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puinerx. Does it strike you as being an equitable situation to 
call 1 man for service for 2 years and another man for service for 
( months and then service in the Reserve subsequent to that? Does 
that strike you as being, on a close analysis, an equitable situation ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think when the young men of 19 or 
younger who volunteer or may be called in this new training program 
for 6 months basic training are later assigned to the Active Reserve 
with a remaining obligation of 914 years active participation in the 
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Reserve that tends to level the thing out with respect to the equity of 
the situation. We have surely tried to do so in this suggestion. 

Mr. Puinein. If we had that 100,000 that is going to be assigned to 
this Reserve program coming into the regular armed service, par- 
ticularly coming into the Army, I am sure that many people would be 
pleased with that. Iam sure that General Ridgway might be pleased 
with that, in view of the position that he takes regarding the overall 
strength of the Army. If this 100,000 that you conte mpl: ite putting 
into the Reserves could be assigned to the regular service, brought in 
under the draft and made available through an allocation for the 
regular services, that might work out. That was one point. 

Now, have you made any plans regarding the allocations of these 
men that you are taking into the various Reserves? That is, have 


you determined what percentage will go into the Army, the Air Force, 


and the different branches of the armed services, of that 100,000 that 
will be taken in annually ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I can only speak for the Army, sir, but I 
would think a very high percentage, Mr. Philbin, would be in the 
Army Reserve. 

Mr. Paine. You think that a large percentage of those, of the 
reservists called under this act, under this proposed act, would be 
assigned to the Army / 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puirein. Assigned to Army Reserve units / 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puitsinx. Now, I noticed on the testimony just given you have 
about 150,000 in the USAR at the present time. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puivpin. Now, does that represent Ready or Standby re- 
servists ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Well, as Secretary Milton indicated, the min- 
imum time in which you could expect to have them ready for active 
commitment in a war would be 6 months. That would be the minimum. 
But it is part of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Poizner. Of course, under the plan that we laid out here in the 
1952 law, some were to be assigned to the Ready Reserve and then 
some were to be assigned to the Standby Reserve. Now, I take it that 
in this number that you have, 150,000, which seems to be an exceeding- 
ly small number 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puiiein (continuing). To constitute a Reserve for this Na- 
tion with the needs that we have at present—if all of these are not the 
Ready Reserve, that you have an even worse situation than the figures 
would indicate. 

Secretary Mitron. All of the figures which I gave you, sir, are 
Ready Reserves. 

Mr. Puitern. Those are Ready Reserves? 

Secretary Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Puitein. How many do you have in the Standby Reserves? Do 
you have any figures on the Standby Reserves as presently consti- 
tuted ? 

Secretary Minron. I can get that figure for you in just a moment. 
It is something around 200, 000, between 200,000 and 230,000. 
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Mr. Pinter. So you have 150,000 in the Ready Reserve and 200,000 
or 230,000 in the Standby Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Mruron. | would like to correct that, sir. Every man who 
has a Reserve obligation is in the Ready Reserve, and that total is 
1,300,000. But of that 1,300,000, 150,000 are participating in units. 

Mr. Puitpix. Yes. 1 was speaking about organized units. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitsixn. Which were provided for in the 1952 act. 

Now, «lo you propose any integration or any implementation of the 
1952 act, together with this program, or is this program a complete 
substitute for the 1952 act? 

Secretary Minron. May I speak to that, sir? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Secretary Miuron. One of the purposes of the legislation before you 
is to ask your assistance in clearing some of the intent of the 1952 act 
and Public Law 51. We join the two together. One is the Selective 
Service Act and the 1952 act is the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

We believe that the intent of the Congress was to build up the Re- 
serve on a voluntary system. That is where we have failed to get the 
participation that we wished. 

We have now 1.300.000 reservists, and if we had the means of getting 
those people into units so that we could maintain their military equity, 
we would really have a going concern. 

Mr. Priveinx. Well, I was getting at what efforts had you made to 
get them into the Organized Reserves. What efforts have you made 
since the 1952 act, for example, to get these men into the organized 
units ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s do this, if we may, Mr. Philbin: Finish with the 
Secretary. I notice we are getting over to Mr. Milton there. We are 
going to have him later and go into all those figures. 

Mr. Putter. Probably the Secretary won’t have those figures. 

Mr. Brooks. And General Ridgway. Then you could ask those 
questions. 

Mr. Prien. Very well, I will withhold those questions. We can 
go into that whole matter later. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have any further questions to ask the Secre- 
tary or General Ridgway ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not—General Devereux / 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, what do you think is the basic rea- 
son for the failure of the 1952 program / 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think it is simply that the men coming 
out of the Army after their 2 vears of active service felt that they had 
done their part and that it was not necessary for them to participate 
actively in the Reserve program, even though they realized that they 
maintained a 6-vear obligation in respect to the Reserve. We used 
all the perstiasion, General, that we knew how to do, and very act ively 
tried to interest them in these Reserve units. But, as secretary Milton 
sit dl, we were Just unsuccessful in domg sO. 


Now, perhaps our program was susceptible of improvement. 1 be 
eve Wil We have worked it ovel ana, ns Secretary Milton hyeus 
lentedt, we ula hke to present that fo you sometime Put cel 
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ing veterans to take part in the Reserve programs, and very largely he 
has not seen fit to do so. 

Mr. Devereux. That is in the case of the enlisted men. Tlow about 
in the various officer groups? Why did they drop out of the Reserve 
program’ I mean, they went into it voluntarily and then they started 
dropping out. Do you feel that perhaps you didn’t offer something 
that was good for them ? 

Secretary STEVENS. Well, that may have been. And under this pro- 
posed plan, of course, there are incentives to both officers and enlisted 
men to keep up their active participation in the Reserve. And 1 would 
sy—— 

Mr. Devereux. How do you propose—well, I guess I will hold that 
until Secretary Milton—— 

Secretary STEVENS. Secretary Milton has, I think, answers to all of 
those questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you yield for a question right at that point ¢ 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you this: Do you think the time 
is going to come anywhere in the near future when the combat vet- 
eran, coming back from overseas, as they came back from Korea, are 
going to participate ina drill program back home ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I think if this legislation is adopted, he will. 

Mr. Brooks. I had the impression—for instance, a man over there 
under General Ridgway, who has been through combat is going to feel 
like he is pretty well trained and that he ought not to be given squads 
ast and west down there in Louisiana after he has been through Korea. 
lL am wondering how you are going to overcome that feeling. 

Secretary STEVENS. General, do you want to take that / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, General. 

General Ringway. I would like to comment on that. I think in gen- 
eral that is true, sir, that the combat veteran is not going to look with 
high favor on participation in Reserve training. We anticipate, how- 
ever, though, that there is a small segment of those highly patriotic 
men who will continue to participate in Reserve training. And we 
think to meet the difference between that small group who will con- 
tinue to do it, although they have had combat service, and the total 
that we need in senior noncommissioned officers and some specialists, 
that we will have to rely on some other methods to get those men. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are not going to be able to punish a man who 
has gallantly served his country in Korea. Because when he comes 
back home, he feels like he has graduated from squads east and west. 

General Ringway. That is true, sir, but we hope—if the Congress 
approves this thing and we phase these men with prior military service 
and first priority will go to those who have had prior combat service 
as we phase them out of the Reserve structure and replace them with 
these 6 months’ trainees, our need for those men who have been sub 
jected to combat will be progressively less, So we will ust need a 
little core. 

Now, if and when the COUNTY gets in such an emergen \ that we 
are in a global war again, then you are going to be compelled to call 
on some of these men because they alone have the skill 

Mr. Brooks. Well, those men will ero CHOOT fully 

General Ripaway. They will vo cheerfully 

Mr. Broows. In that eventuality 
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Mr. Brooks. 53 or 547 

General Ringway. I think it was 53.4. I may be a little off. 

Mr. Brooks. 53.4. 

General Ripgway. I think that was the figure, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putter. Mr. Secretary, I appreciated very much the views you 
expressed on the subject. We are all very much concerned, of course, 
about building up the strength of our Army and our Reserve. 

Secretary STEveNs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitsrn. From time to time the Congress has made very sub- 
stantial appropriations for building up the Reserve. And here in 
1952, after extensive hearings and after considerable work, we formu- 
lated a bill that was passed through the Congress. So far as I can 
observe, little or nothing was done in reference to that bill. I won- 
dered what the reasons for that situation were. 

Secretary Srevens. I won’t say, Mr. Philbin, that everything was 
done, maybe, as well as it should have been. But the Army certainly 
put forth a lot of effort on that. The basic root of our trouble was 
our inability to induce the returning veteran to participate in Reserve 
activities. All of our problems seem to center around that one fact. 
Because when he had had 2 years of active service, he did not readily 
participate in his Reserve activities, even though under the law he had 
a remaining 6 years of obligation to the Reserve. 

Mr. Puteri. Well, now, under this bill you will have roughly 
100,000 men a year that will be eligible or will be called to participate 
in this program. I believe that was the testimony that we had here 
yesterday, that you expected 100,000 to come into the program. 

Secretary STEVENS. We expect to give basic training to 100,000 for a 
6-month period. 

Mr. Puteri. That is right. 

Secretary STEVENS. Each year about 100,000 of young men 19 years 
or younger. 

Mr. Putters. So you will have some of the men who are being called 
for overall service now going through the selective service and going 
into the service for a 2-year period. . 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puirsry. Then you will ‘have this other 100,000 that will be 
deducted from the total of the men going in, who will be trained for 
6 months and then assigned to some Reserve status. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Pritsr. Now, referring to your statements regarding the in- 
equities of double service, I think we are all in agreement with what 
you had to say about that. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putierx. Does it strike you as being an equitable situation to 
call 1 man for service for 2 years and another man for service for 
(; months and then service in the Reserve subsequent to that? Does 
that strike you as being, on a close analysis, an equitable situation ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think when the young men of 19 or 
younger who volunteer or may be called in this new training program 
for 6 months basic training are later assigned to the Active Reserve 
with a remaining obligation of 914 years active participation in the 
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Reserve that tends to level the thing out with respect to the equity of 
the situation. We have surely tried to do so in this suggestion. 

Mr. Puen. If we had that 100,000 that is going to be assigned to 
this Reserve program coming into the regular armed service, par- 
ticularly coming into the Army, I am sure that many people would be 
pleased with that. Iam sure that General Ridgway might be pleased 
with that, in view of the position that he takes regarding the overall 
strength of the Army. If this 100,000 that you contemplate putting 
into the Reserves could be assigned to the regular service, brought in 
under the draft and made available through an allocation for the 
regular services, that might work out. That was one point. 

Now, have you made any plans regarding the allocations of these 
men that you are taking into the various Reserves? That is, have 
you determined what percentage will go into the Army, the Air Force, 
and the different branches of the armed services, of that 100,000 that 
will be taken in annually ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I can only speak for the Army, sir, but I 
would think a very high percentage, Mr. Philbin, would be in the 
Army Reserve. 

Mr. Putten. You think that a large percentage of those, of the 
reservists called under this act, under this proposed act, would be 
assigned to the Army ? 

Secretary STevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puen. Assigned to Army Reserve units / 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puitein. Now, I noticed on the testimony just given you have 
about 150,000 in the USAR at the present time. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Puivern. Now, does that represent Ready or Standby re- 
servists ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, as Secretary Milton indicated, the min- 
imum time in which you could expect to have them ready for active 
commitment ina war would be 6 months. That would be the minimum. 
But it is part of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Puiter. Of course, under the plan that we laid out here in the 
1952 law, some were to be assigned to the Ready Reserve and then 
some were to be assigned to the Standby Reserve. Now, I take it that 
in this number that you have, 150,000, which seems to be an exceeding- 
ly small number 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Putten (continuing). To constitute a Reserve for this Na- 
tion with the needs that we have at present—if all of these are not the 
Ready Reserve, that you have an even worse situation than the figures 
would indicate. 

Secretary Mivron. All of the figures which I gave you, sir, are 
Ready Reserves. 

Mr. Puiern. Those are Ready Reserves? 

Secretary Minron. Yes. 

Mr. Puitern. How many do you have in the Standby Reserves? Do 
you have any figures on the Standby Reserves as presently consti- 
tuted ? 

Secretary Minton. I can get that figure for you in just a moment. 
It is something around 200,000, between 200,000 and 230,000. 
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Mr. Pintiery. So you have 150,000 in the Ready Reserve and 200,000 
or 250,000 in the Standby Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Miuron. I would like to correct that, sir. Every man who 
has a Reserve obligation is in the Ready Reserve, and that total is 
1,500,000. But of that 1,300,000, 150,000 are participating in units. 

Mr. Puinpin. Yes. 1 was speaking about organized units. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiterx. Which were provided for in the 1952 act. 

Now, «lo you propose any integration or any implementation of the 
1952 act, together with this program, or is this program a complete 
substitute for the 1952 act? 

Secretary Mitron. May I speak to that, sir? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Secretary Miuron. One of the purposes of the legislation before you 
is to ask your assistance in clearing some of the intent of the 1952 act 
and Public Law 51. We join the two together. One is the Selective 
Service Act and the 1952 act is the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

We believe that the intent of the Congress was to build up the Re- 
serve on a voluntary system. That is where we have failed to get the 
participation that. we wished. 

We have now 1,300,000 reservists, and if we had the means of getting 
those people into units so that we could maintain their military equity, 
we would really have a going concern. 

Mr. Puiein. Well, I was getting at what efforts had you made to 
get them into the Organized Reserves. What efforts have you made 
since the 1952 act, for example, to get these men into the organized 
units ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s do this, if we may, Mr. Philbin: Finish with the 
Secretary. I notice we are getting over to Mr. Milton there. We are 
going to have him later and go into all those figures. 

Mr. Puitern. Probably the Secretary won’t have those figures. 

Mr. Brooks. And General Ridgway. Then you could ask those 
questions. 

Mr. Putter. Very well, I will withhold those questions. We can 
go into that whole matter later. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have any further questions to ask the Secre- 
tary or General Ridgway ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not—General Devereux ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Secretary, what do you think is the basic rea- 
son for the failure of the 1952 program? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think it is simply that the men coming 
out of the Army after their 2 years of active service felt that they had 
done their part and that it was not necessary for them to participate 
actively in the Reserve program, even though they realized that they 
maintained a 6-year obligation in respect to the Reserve. We used 
all the persuasion, General, that we knew how to do, and very actively 
tried to interest them in these Reserve units. But, as Secretary Milton 
said, we were just unsuccessful in doing so. 

Now, perhaps our program was susceptible of improvement. I be- 
lieve it was. We have worked it over and, as Secretary Milton has 
indicated, we would like to present that to you sometime. But cer- 
tainly the Army has made a conscientious effort to induce the returm 
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ing veterans to take part in the Reserve programs, and very largely he 
has not seen fit to do so. 

Mr. Devereux. That is in the case of the enlisted men. How about 
in the various officer groups? Why did they drop out of the Reserve 
program’ I mean, they went into it voluntarily and then they started 
dropping out. Do you feel that perhaps you didn’t offer something 
that was good for them ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, that may have been. And under this pro- 
posed plan, of course, there are incentives to both officers and enlisted 
inen to keep up their active participation in the Reserve. And I would 
say—— 

Mr. Deverevx. How do you propose—well, I guess I will hold that 
until Secretary Milton 

Secretary Stevens. Secretary Milton has, I think, answers to all of 
those questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you yield for a question right at that point ¢ 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you this: Do you think the time 
is going to come anywhere in the near future when the combat vet- 
eran, coming back from overseas, as they came back from Korea, are 
going to participate in a drill program back home ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think if this legislation is adopted, he will. 

Mr. Brooks. I had the impression—for instance, a man over there 
under General Ridgway, who has been through combat is going to feel 
like he is pretty well trained and that he ought not to be given sauads 
‘ast and west down there in Louisiana after he has been through Korea. 
I am wondering how you are going to overcome that feeling. 

Secretary Stevens. General, do you want to take that / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, General. 

General Ringway. I would like to comment on that. I think in gen- 
eral that is true, sir, that the combat veteran is not going to look with 
high favor on participation in Reserve training. We anticipate, how- 
ever, though, that there is a small segment of those highly patriotic 
men who will continue to participate in Reserve training. And we 
think to meet the difference between that small group who will con- 
tinue to do it, although they have had combat service, and the total 
that we need in senior noncommissioned officers and some specialists, 
that we will have to rely on some other methods to get those men. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you are not going to be able to punish a man who 
has gallantly served his country. in Korea. Because when he comes 
back home, he feels like he has graduated from squads east and west. 

General Riweway. That is true, sir, but we hope—if the Congress 
approves this thing and we phase these men with prior military service 
and first priority will go to those who have had prior combat service— 
as we phase them out of the Reserve structure and replace them with 
these 6 months’ trainees, our need for those men who have been sub- 
jected to combat will be progressively less. So we will just need a 
little core. 

Now, if and when the country gets in such an emergency that we 
are in a global war again, then you are going to be compelled to call 
on some of these men because they alone have the skills. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, those men will go cheerfully. 

General Ringway. They will go cheerfully. 

Mr. Brooks. In that eventuality. 
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Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Secretary, I think we all agree with you and 
the other testimony we have had that we need an active, Ready Re- 
serve to meet whatever emergency might occur. When we get to the 
details of this program—and I will not take your time—then we will 
have a lot of questions. But we referred here, I believe you did, to 
the Korean situation, and nobody opposed this recall more than I 
did. The fact of the business: I was opposed to the cutback, prior to 
the Korean war, in the Regular Establishment. I don’t like the Army 
cutback at this time. 

I believe the American people will back you military leaders, the 
President of the United States, and this Congress, in any program that 
they believe to be necessary for the defense of this country. 

But the question I want to ask at this time: If we had another 
conflict similar to the Korean war, regardless of what we say—and 
I appreciate what the general said just now—we would have no choice 
except to call men who knew how to do the job. If we were to get 
in a conflict. at this time similar to the Korean war, we would be 
forced to call men back into the service who had had prior service. 
Is that true or not? If it is, let’s tell the people what we are doing. 

Secretary Srevens. I don’t really think it is, Mr. Winstead, because 
of the fact that the active Army in being now is so much larger than 
it was in the period just prior to the Korean war. We have much 
greater assets in the Army in being to use up before the Reserves 
call would be necessary. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But if we had a war similar to that, we would not 
stand still on the size of the Army at the present time, would we? 

Secretary Srevens. We would not what, sir? 

Mr. Wrnstreap. We would not just stand still for the time being. 
How long will it take this program to go into effect and really be 
effective so far as this Ready Reserve we are now talking about, a year, 
2 years, how long? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, the full implementation of it is a period 
of 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. Winsteap. Four to five years? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, if we were involved in a conflict similar to the 
Korean war or police action, whatever it was, we couldn’t stand still 
at our present level for 4 or 5 years, and if we could not, we would 
be forced, by necessity, to call back in the servicemen who knew how 
to do the job. 

Now, that is an unpleasant thought. 

Secretary Srevens. I think—— 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. I don’t like it. I hope we can provide something 
else. But to my way of thinking, that is just the situation. And 
if it is, let’s not pass an act here and say to the people that we won’t 
do that in maybe 12 months or 2 years. If we have a long pull, we 
might just as well face the issue now and settle this thing. And if 
we will give the American people the truth they will back us up in it. 

But I just can’t see, to save my life, how, if we become silks Me in 


a conflict similar to Korea, we would have any other choice except 
to call men back in the service, at least to train new men, who knew 
what the score was all about. 
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Secretary Srevens. Well, as I say, sir, I don’t happen to quite agree 
with that. I believe our Active Forces in being, which at the moment 
are at least double what they were in the pre-Korea period, would 
carry us much further and accordingly defer any Reserve calls that 
might be necessary. 

Now, if the action was a much larger one than the Korea thing, 
then what you say would be true. 

What we are trying to do here is to approach this problem on the 
basis of the inequity involved in ¢: alling a man involuntarily the second 
time. We are trying to bring about a situation where that will no 
longer occur except in the event of all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. And you believe this program will do that, short 
of an all-out war? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir; I do. But it takes time to do it. 

Mr. Winsreap. I have several questions, but no need to detain the 
Secretary. These details will be worked out with others. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes; let’s save those for Secretary Milton. 

Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I notice here on page 2 of your state- 
ment you say, underlined: 

A man should not twice be called involuntarily to defend his country until 
all others equally capable have assumed the same responsibility. 

And the distinguished chairman also brought favorable attention to 
that statement. 

I think that is a very fair statement. But it certainly was not in 
conformity with what happened here last week. When this com- 
mittee wrote an amendment to the Selective Service Act, where we 
tried to guard against that; you see, you already drafted something 
like 147,000, as I recall, the second time. The draft boards all over 
the country have those problems. We receive many communications 
from them about that. 

So to clarify this, we put an amendment in the bill, which inci- 
dentally, as you know, passed the House yesterday. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Yet I don’t know whether it was the Army or the De- 
partment of Defense that sent 3 people here—Major General 
Murphy and 2 others—opposing that very amendment. I do want 
to draw your attention to that fact. I know neither of you had 
anything to do with that. But I will say that certainly is not in 
conformity with your announced policy. 

Secretary Stevens. Could you comment on that, Mr. Milton? Be- 
cause I am not familiar with anybody 

Mr. Bray. We didn’t pay any attention to them. I mean we over- 
ruled them. But they came in here and made strong representations 
against the very thing you state here. I am not criticizing your 
statement. I think it is very fine. But—— 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I can only speak for myself. 

Mr. Bray. I know the person we are talking to isn’t here. Iam just 

saying, frankly, we don’t take a too friendly view on that sort of 
thing at least I don’t. 

Secretary Srevens. I believe in that statement, the way I read it 
there and underlined it, as far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to have it in the legislation, as I guess it now is, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. I want to commend you for that statement. And I 
wish that the other witnesses would take the same viewpoint. 

Without going any further into that, I do want to call attention 
toa matter that has been, I suppose, before every Member of Congress. 
Every Member of Congress, I suppose, received many letters from 

reservists who are being let out at a time when the services greatly 
need them. 

Now, here is a letter, not addressed to me but addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee, which has been shown to various members and 
given to me by the counsel of the committee. I will not mention the 
name of the officer, a very distinguished officer. I don’t know him 
personally, but I know his background in the last war. If the Army 
doesn’t need those men, I still believe that our services exist for the 
benefit of the Government and not the Government for the services. 
So I would be the last person to ask you to keep a man that you do 
not need. But considering this case and certain others I personally 
know of, I do not believe that that program has been given the con- 
sideration that it should be given. Because you made some, it seems 
to me, manifest errors. And I am not asking any consideration for 
any personal friend of mine, because I only know this man by repu- 
tation. But it has been brought to the official attention of the 
conimittee. 

I do know of one engineer that is being released. He wanted very 
badly to stay in the service. Of course, in the end it was perhaps to 
his benefit. He is getting a job at 50 percent more than he got in the 
service. But it looks like the Army might be using that man’s service 
at much less than private industry is paying him. That is another 


reason that makes me wonder if you have given the consideration that 
you should give to this. 

| imagine some Members of Congress, until they are sure this matter 
is being given proper weight and consideration, may be a little sus- 
pic ious of your asking for additional m: power, which you do need, 
i know. 

Secretary Stevens. If I may ask, sir, is age involved here or is 
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this 

Mr. Bray. I do know why you are doing it. You want to make a 
place for younger officers for promotion, which is very worthy. But 
in those instances where they cannot retire under title 2 of Public 
Law 810, I believe it is, I think you should give added consideration 
to the officers. 

You certainly haven’t taken the proper interest—now, I am not 
talking about the soldier at all. But it was the services in some of 
those cases. This case was brought to the official attention of the 
committee. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest this: Why don’t you take it up after 
the hearings ? 

Mr. Bray. I am going to. Counsel landed this to me. We all 
have seen this letter. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Stevens I would be delighted to go into the case with 
you, Mr. Bray. It means nothing to me personally, 

Mr. Jonunson. Are you talking about cutting off a man before they 
have 20 years’ service to get retirement under Public Law 810? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 
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Mr. Jounson. | heard some rumors about that. I don’t know 
whether it is true or not. They claim they get right up to the bracket 
where they qualify and then they are cut off. 

Mr. Ducanver. The Army plans to let 3,000 go on April 30, 1955. 

Mr. Brooks. You know anything about that, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Stevens. I would rather have Mr. Milton speak to it. 
He does. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought we would first—let’s save that question and 
propound questions to the Secretary and the general here and then 
we can go into that program. I think we ought to finish with our 
witnesses. 

Have you any further questions, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No. I do want to go into the Reserve program at a later 
time. But you are not the party to go into that with me personally. 
Thanks for your answer. 

Mr. Devereux. Would the gentleman yield to me / 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Do you have provisions for keeping some of these 
rather capable and older men who cannot qualify for promotion on 
account of the basic law, except them as extra numbers in grade so 
you will not bloc a the promotions of other people ? 

. No, sir. 

Mr. ten EREUX. ¥ ou do not. 

Would you look with favor upon legislation that might provide for 
keeping a certain percentage of these officers on as extra numbers in 
grade, and would you have a use for them, particularly in this train- 
ing program ? 

Secretary Stevens. It is entirely conceivable, General, that we 
might have in this tratining program, if it were adopted by the 
Congress. I would have to look into it to see just what the re- 
quirements might be for such men. 

You are thoroughly familiar with the reasons why the situation is 
as it is. We keep bringing along the younger men so that there is an 
incentive for them to perform well. But I gathered from your ques- 
tion that this would be some special category apart from the regu- 
lar matter in which things move. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. As extra numbers in grade, and use 
them perhaps in this training program that is being proposed today. 

Secretary Stevens. If I may, sir, I would like to look into that a 
little bit and come back and give you an answer to that question. 

(The answer is as follows:) 

The question has arisen in prior discussions on the program and as a result 
in January Assistant Secretary of Defense Burgess appointed a committee of 
senior service representatives to study this particular problem. It is not possible 
at this time to give a more complete answer on the results of this study. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that Malenkov 
has been released, perhaps because of the peace overtures, and as em- 
phasis on more consumer goods, in favor of Mr. Bulganin, who is a 
strict military man, who seems to place more’ emphasis on might, do 
you see any reason to believe that war might be more or less imminent 
asa result of the proceedings yesterday in : Russia ? 
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Secretary Stevens. I think, Mr. Wickersham, from my standpoint, 
I haven’t yet had the opportunity to evaluate, through the sources 
that are available to us, what this may mean in the judgment, of the 
Department of the Army. I just don’t know at the present time. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Well, am I correct in stating that nothing in the 
events reported yesterday in the U. S. S. R. would occasion any 
letdown in our preparedness program ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. No; it certainly wouldn’t occasion any letdown. 
But on the other hand, it indicates they have some problems, too. 

Mr. WickersHam. I notice in your statement you said: “Time in 
this uncertain era is a factor of unparalleled importance.” Do you 
feel it is better to be fully prepared and it is better to use a little 
red ink on the books than American red blood in the streams or 
have Reds in the backyard # 

Secretary SreveNs. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

Mr. Wickersnam. I would like to ask General Ridgway one ques- 
tion. He isa military man. A few weeks ago I talked with Bulganin 
in Russia and in that statement he said two things that indicate to 
me that he is pretty strong in his feeling relative to military might. 
He said, first: “I guess you Americans are jealous of our army.” 
And then he said, again, “I don’t like your American atom- and 
H-bombs.” And he also declined to go back in any degree of hurry 
when Mr. Malenkov called for him twice to come back to the big 
table. He just said, “Tell him to drive on.” 

Now, do you feel that this new leadership is more military minded 
than Malenkov’s? 

General Riweway. I really don’t know, Mr. Wickersham. I think, 
from what I have read of the characters and records of service of 
these personalities, that Bulganin is a stronger character than 
Malenkov. 

Mr. WickersHam. Is he a stronger military character, too, than 
Malenkov ? 

General Ringway. He is the only one in that council—he is the 
only one of high military rank, I believe, who has not had a military 
field command. 

Mr. WickersHam. It is my opinion, too, that Mr. Zhukov will be 
right alongside of Mr. Bulganin in the future. Do you think Mr. 
Zhukov is a strong military man? You had dealings with him, I 
presume, in World War IT. 

General Rineway. I think be is an exceedingly able professional 
military man; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly, there is nothing in the present situation 
developing that would cause us to further weaken our Military Estab- 
lishment, is there ¢ 

General Rmeway. Is that to me, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, General. 

General Ripeway. The answer would be “No,” sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I would like to go back, Mr. Chairman, to the line 
of questioning that my colleague, Mr. Winstead, was following, par- 
ticularly with reference to the possible recall of men who have had 
prior service. 
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If a situation not requiring full mobilization arose but we did 
need 3 or 4 additional infantry divisions almost immediately, would 
it not be almost a certainty that we would probably call up, for that 
purpose, men who had been in World War II and in Korea, so that 
we would then be required to call men for the third time / 

Secretary Stevens. I would think so, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. You think we have sufficient in our Reserve who have 
not had either World War II service or Korean service, so that we 
could fill out in acceptable shape 3 or 4 infantry divisions ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I think it all depends on the size of the opera- 
tion that is contemplated by your question. I mean 

Mr. Osmers. Well, sometimes you create a misleading impression 
when you start to set up hypothetical world situations. 

Secretary STevens. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. So I won't do that. But let’s just assume that quan- 
titatively it required four infantry divisions additionally and yet it 
was not a full size operation. 

Secretary Stevens. We have been talking here about the fact that 
men should not be ¢ alled involuntarily. I think the men that have 
discharged their serv ice in Korea have such a high sense of patriotism 
that in the event 3 or 4 divisions were nec essary, it might be entirely 
possible that ene would volunteer to make good that gap which 
you mentioned in your question. 

Mr. Osmers. Well, General Devereux just pointed out to me that 
we could always call upon the National Guard in a situation of that 
kind, too. 

Now, it seems to me that with the passage, if the extension of the 
Selective Service Act, which was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. If it goes through the Senate in substantially the 
same form as it passed the House and became law——— 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. That would indicate that the National Guard, be- 
cause of the exemption given those who joined the National Guard, 
would fill up the National Guard very quickly and that they ought 
to have in th 2 average case many more men and applicants and en- 
listees than they need, isn’t that so? 

Secretary Stevens. Well—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. If it is possible for a young man of 1814 years to dis- 
charge his military obligation to remain in the National Guard un- 
til he is 26 years old 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. It would seem to me there would be a rush to the Na- 
tional Guard because that would permit a young man to remain near 
home in the average circumstances and have light commitments on 
his personal time. 

Now, the next situation we have will be this new 6-month cate- 
gory. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. And I should think that would prove to be a very at- 


tractive situation, too, and I can visualize more men than we need on 
that. 
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Now, in that—in addition to that, we will probably have to draft 
men on approximately the present terms. That is, they will come 
in for 2 years and they will also have a Reserve duty after that. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, will there be a difference in the type of Reserve 
program for the 6 months trainee as compared to the 24-month 
trainee? Will they be in separate Reserve training programs ? 

Secretary Srevens. I will have to call on Mr. Milton for the break- 
down of the program itself. But certainly the six-month trainee 
would be the first one called in the event of an emergency for active 
duty. 

Mr. Osmers. I recognize that. But assuming that he was not ever 
called for active duty, would he have a rather heav v Reserve program 
to meet because he had 18 months’ less service, or would he have about 
the same Reserve type of training as the 24-month trainee / 

Secretary Mirron. They will all undergo the same program of 
training, but the man who has had 2 years will be the hard core, the 
noncommissioned officers, the corporal and the sergeant. That is 
where we expect to get the dynamic leadership for ‘the training of 
these 6-month men, six. 

Mr. Osmers. You mean the training after they go into the Reserve? 

Secretary Mitron. After they go into the Reserve; ves, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. I see. I guess the next question would go over to 
General Ridgway. 

In general terms, General Ridgway, what type of Reserve training 
program is contemplated under the enactment of this bill 4 

General Riweway. That is a pretty broad question, sir. We plan 
to provide a program of both unit and individual training. In other 
words, we continue the training which will provide the forces we need, 
and that means units as well as indlivideiale: I am not sure I grasp 
what is behind your question, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. No. What I intended to find out, if I could, would be 
the training as it would affect the individual. Would he be 1 night 
a month, 1 night a week, 2 weeks in the summer, a month training, or 
what would he be required to do as far as time is concerned / 

General Ringway. After he finishes his 6 months, you mean / 

Mr. Osmenrs. After he finishes his 6 months. 

General Ripeway. I think—and I am subject to correction here—he 
has 48 armory drills and perhaps weekend days of training and 15 
days in the summer each year. 

Mr. Brooks. Those sort of questions really ought to goto Mr. Milton. 

Mr. Osmers. That is the answer I wanted. 

Mr. Broeoxs. Any further questions / 

Mr. Osmers. No. 

Mr. Brooks. We have two nonmembers of the subcommittee, but 
members of the full committee. We are delighted to have you here. 
Mr. Bennett, do you have any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Bennetr. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston, do vou have any questions / 

Mr. Huppiesron. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. We are glad to have you here. 

Now, at this point, gentlemen of the committee, we have a very fine 
statement here from General Ridgway, a prepared statement, that 
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he has not yet given. While the questions have been going on, I have 
been keeping one eye on the statement, and it is a very interesting one. 
General, would you take up your general statement at this point 
General Ringway. Thank you, sir. I join fully with my respective 
Secretary, Mr. Chairman, in expressing my personal pleasure and sense 
of priv ilege i in appearing before this distinguished subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Ringway. The Army’s need for effective Reserve Forces is 
greater today than ever before. 

It must be recalled that in Korea our forces were nearly swept into 
the sea during the early stages of the war. This disaster cecurred 
because Active Army units, shorn of essential organic elements, were 
understrength and spread too thinly to support our worldwide com- 
mitments. This deficiency was further aggravated by our inability 
to provide adequate and timely unit reintorcements to our Active 
Army Forces then engaged, and the necessity to recommit to battle 
reservists with recent combat service, while a vast number of those 
eligible for military service were left untouched. 

i might insert parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, a statistic from the 
report of the National Security Training Commission, on page 13, 
which states that during the period Jtly 1, 1946, to July 1, 1953, 
there was built up a group of 1,600,000 physically qualified young 
men whose ages came within the draft law who saw no service and 
incurred and have no Reserve obligation. 

If we are to avoid the tragedies of the past, we must face up to the 
realities of the future. The requirement for Army units in the first 
critical stages of war can be met from one source only—from Active 
Forces in being when war starts, both of which I regard as vital and 
indispensable. 

Today, Army Forces hold worldwide outposts in support of national 
objectives and to insure our national security. It is my conviction 
that adequate Active Army Forces in being, supported by truly ready 
National Guard and Reserve Forces, will enable us to protect these 
outposts with a minimum prospect of casualties and with assurance 
that the security of our Nation shall not be jeopardized. 

Unfortunately, however, our present Reserve Forces, for causes 
beyond their riya to correct, continue in an unacceptable state of 
readiness, unable to reach combat effectiveness within any period of 
time likely to be available to us. Should an aggressor attack, time 
will be limited and though inadequately trained personnel could be 
committed to battle, the casualty rate would be excessive. No amount 
of postwar recrimination could excuse such losses. 

The most precious asset that we have is our youth. The youth of 
this Nation must not be sacrified by commitment to battle without 
adequate training. It is a matter of utmost emergency that this 
deficiency within the military structure be eliminated. The new 
Army Reserve Forces Plan, prepared to implement the proposed 
National Reserve Plan, is designed to provide for the organization, 
training, mobilization, administration, and support ef new and vital- 
ized Reserve Forces which can be brought to required levels of combat 
readiness within the time allowed by our mobilization schedules. 
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The Army proposes to mold the personnel required for its Ready 
Reserve into effective infantry and armored combat division forces. 
In addition, the proposed Reserve Forces will include combat and 
service-support units, and those training and logistical units needed 
to expand rapidly the mobilization and training base following mobili- 
zation. In general, the existing units in our National Guard and 
Army Reserve will provide the basic framework upon which the new 
Reserve Forces will be built. In addition to bringing these units up 
to effective strengths—an absolute essential to effective training—a 
large number of new units must be organized to meet fully our 
mobilization requirements. 

No one today can predict with any certainty of being right the 
nature or duration of future wars, or the weapons, methods, or tech- 
niques which may evolve. One thing, however, is perfectly clear: 
The finest weapons and techniques can be militarily effective only 
when used by adequately trained individuals in adequately trained 
units. The only absolute weapon in war is men. 

A revised training program for Reserve Forces has been prepared 
and is designed to permit progressive unit and specialist training. 
The training program will place major emphasis on the develop- 
ment of leadership and branch tactics and techniques. 

A serious inequity of the present system is reflected in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of eligible young men of military age who since 
1946 have neither served in the Armed Forces nor incurred any Re- 
serve obligation. 

Accordingly, provision has been made in the proposed National 
Reserve Plan for the training of non-prior-service men who will enter 
the Reserve Forces by volunteering or induction. Detailed plans 
have been prepared for this special training program. These indi- 
viduals will undergo an intensive 6-month training period. The 
objective of this training program will be to train these men as 
basic soldiers and as members of the team of the branch in which 
they are to serve, so that on joining their Reserve units they will at 
once be ready to progress to unit training. Thus, the training of 
their Reserve units will not be hampered by the problem of conduct- 
ing basic training with every increment of recruits. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to interpolate there for a moment, 
too, because it pertains to a question asked by General Devereux. 

In my opinion, one of the basic reasons for loss of interest by many 
officers in our reserve components, while basically stemming from the 
very inadequate strengths of the units concerned, is because of the 
constant recurrence of starting at the bottom again. This occurs be- 
cause you don’t have sufficient men who have already had their basic 
training and can be carried on into progressive unit training. 

The development of effective Reserve units, of course, will depend 
upon legislation designed to provide an organized input of trained 
manpower into the Reserve Forces with necessary measures to insure 
their participation and with provision of necessary funds for equip- 
ment and facilities. 

Without such legislation as that proposed, the Army will be com- 
pelled to continue to rely upon a demonstrably inefficient system which 
would again fail us in an emergency. 


Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. That is a very fine 
statement. 
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I want to ask you this: If there are questions that are too tech- 
nical, that we ought to reserve for Mr. Milton, just say so, and I will 
reserve them for him. 

General Ripeway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under this program, we will establish a much stronger 
Reserve program. Now, the Department of the Army, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is supporting this program wholeheartedly ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I wanted the record to show that. 

And in the event the program is put into effect, General, how much 
larger will our Reserve, Ready Reserve, for instance, become over 
what it is at the present time ? 

General Ringway. Those figures I don’t have accurately, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be better to ask Mr. Milton. 

General Ripeway. When it has come to full fruition, full imple- 
mentation, the Ready Reserve will be, I think, 1,692,000. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 1,692,000? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As against 1,300,000? 

General Ringway. Yes, sir. But that is some years hence, some 
years after approval, if the Congress approves it. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Army Reserve, now, is merely a paper Reserve? 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

- Mr. Brooks. Because the boys that have come back from overseas 
are technically in the Reserve but actually they are not physically in 
the Reserve. 

Do we have enough equipment and materiel to handle a program 
of this sort, or will that call for additional expenditures in that 
direction ? 

General Rupeway. We have enough equipment for that training 
program, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For the Reserve program contemplated under this 
bill? 

General Riweway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So financially it won’t cost us anything for materiel? 

General Ringway. I believe that is correct. 

Secretary Mitton. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. The additional cost will be in the cost to the personnel, 
largely ? 

General Ripeway. I didn’t hear the question, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The additional cost of the program to the United 
States Government will be reflected in the cost of personnel, rather 
than materiel ¢ 

General Rmeway. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. And training. 

General Ringway. And training. 

Mr. Brooks. And training, yes. 

Do we have enough bases available throughout the United States 
to handle this training? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir we do, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Will it call for additional bases? 

General Rweway. It might call for the opening of bases already 
in existence and already having the basic facilities. And the call, 
sir, for additional personnel to provide the trainers to handle this 
group of young men. , , 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the additional personnel will come from what 
source? Will it come from the Army or will it come from the Army 
Reserve or will it come from civilian sources ? 

General Ripeway. It will have to come from the active Army, sir, 
and it should not come from within the ceiling already authorized 
for the Army because if it is required to come from within that 
ceiling figure, it simply means a corresponding reduction on top of 
the others to which we are already subjected. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, how many, roughly? Perhaps I shouldn’t ask 
you this question, but it is on my mind. How many men for train- 
ing purposes will have to be diverted from normal Army operation 
for this purpose ? 

General Riweway. Our rough estimate at this time, total officer and 
enlisted personnel, sir, would be 16,000. 

Mr. Brooks. And those men will be taken from the Regular Es- 
tablishment to train these Reserves ? 

General Ripeway. It would be my recommendation, sir, that that 
figure be allowed over and above the present prescribed ceiling. They 
will, of course, have to come from forces in being—<Active Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is it your idea that these Reserves would be 
trained on a more or less statewide basis or on a national basis like 
you do your Regular Establishment ? 

General Ripegway. No; national basis, sir. They will get the same 
basic training as a 2-year inductee without prior military service. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you give the National Guard additional train- 
ing over what it is getting at the present time? 

General Ringway. There is a slight additional training in there; 
yes, sir. I think—— 

Mr. Brooks. Will that call for additional personnel ? 

General Ringway. Basically, the National Guard will have the same 
umount of training time and under the same categories as at the present 
time. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you feel, General, the National Guard is in shape 
to take the field against an enemy in 90 days? 

General Ripeway. I would like to modify that a little bit, sir. I 
think what my Secretary said was that we would plan after this is in 
full implementation. Our goal is that we will need to give a National 
Guard division, say, brought into the Federal service, 90 days of train- 
ing. But, obviously, it can’t be brought in overnight. If the Con- 
gress declared war today, for instance, you are not going to have 
those guard divisions in camp ready to begin training tomorrow. 
It is going to take a minimum, even in a national emergency, of from 
15 to 30 days to get those personnel away from their civilian pursuits 
and transported to the camp. 

So I would say 

Mr. Brooks. It would take 90 days to train them in the camp after 
you get them there? 

General Ringway. After you get them there, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. So it would be at least 4 months. 

General Rweway. I would add another month to that, sir, if you 
have to transport them to an overseas theater. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Riweway. So the safe estimate is 5 months from the time 
of the declaration of an emergency and the green light on your 
mobilization until the time that unit is re: ady to enter combat overseas. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you feel the standard of training of the guard is 
satisfactory ? 

General Rineway. It isn’t now, sir, but, if the Congress passes this 
legislation, it can be so, after giving due time to implementing that 
plan. 

Secretary Srevens. I think, if I may say, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Stevens. It seems clear that this legislation, if it is 
adopted, will certainly beef up the National Guard program. The 
National Guard is the first line of defense and has many times proved 
itself. I would think this would be of an enormous help in the status 
of their training. 

Mr. Brooks. I am glad to hear you say it. Nobody is critical, of 
course, of the guard. But I do believe, if we are going to set up a 
Reserve for an emergency such as you outlined, that we are going to 
have to step up the training of the guard. 

General Rineway. I hope that way I said, sir, wasn’t construed in 
the slightest degree as critical of the guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, no. 

General Rineway. The question was: Were they capable of doing 
this in5 months now? My answer would be “No.” That is my private 
opinion. And that is without imputing any faults to them at all. 
We have in the guard by statutory permission presently a substantial 
percentage of young men between the ages of 17 and 1814, and without 
prior military service, obviously, and those men, if we came under great 
emergency, the great bulk of those men would have to be culled out 
and replaced by ‘somebody else. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about your Active Reserve units at this time; 
how long would it take them to be ready to go overseas? 

General Rineway. A longer time. Because in the first place the 
Army Reserve divisions are at a much lower strength, with a very, 
very small enlisted content. 

Mr. Wrwsreap. About how long would you assume it would take? 

General Ripeway. In my opinion, it would be from the time they 
are in camp ready to begin their training, that they should not be com- 
mitted to battle in less than 9 months. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask you this additional question? 

The materiel and equipment that you now have available, is it 

modern or is it a carryover from World War II which might be obso- 
lete or obsolescent ? 

General Ripeway. It is in great part a carryover from World War 
II, sir. But it is anything but obsolescent. It is as good as compa- 
rable equipment, I will say, anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Brooks. We are not going to give these Reserves or the guard, 
either, castoff equipment that is out of date? 
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General Rmeway. By no means, sir. They have the same equip- 
ment as everybody else. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson—Do any members of the committee have 
any questions ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, I would like to ask one question, if I may, sir. 

General, did I understand you to say that you would not need any 
more training facilities with the implementation of this law? 

General Riweway. No, I didn’t say that, sir. I said we might 
have to open some that are presently inactive or closed. But they 
are in existence. 

Mr. Devereux. That is for your initial training, your 6 months’ 
training? 

General Rmwweway. Right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean that covers that ? 

General Riveway. Right. 

Mr. Devereux. However, you will need additional facilities for 
the continued training of these reservists back in their hometowns 

General Rineway. I don’t think so. 

(Chorus of “No.”) 

General Ringway. That is the program we have, anyway. 

What I had in mind in answering the question, sir, is that we had 
this armory program. That is what I meant. You didn’t need any- 
thing more, if you executed that program. Is that right? 

Secretary Mitton. That is going along now, but it will not be ade- 
quate to reach the figures which have already been given to the com- 
mittee 

General Ringway. I stand corrected, then. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. I just wanted to get that point straightened 
up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I will ask you a little bit more in reference to the new 
weapons. 

Would you give the Reserves any training at all in the nuclear 
weapons or the guided-missile field ¢ 

General Ringway. Yes, sir. They attend some courses of instruc- 
tion now, selected personnel. However, the only one of the new 
weapons, that is, the only ones of the new weapons presently in the 
hands of any of our troops, are the Nike, the surface-to-air anti- 
aircraft missile, the Corporal, and the Honest John. Obviously, those 
are presently not in the hands of any Reserve units. There are only 
a few in existence operational today. They are all 

Mr. Brooxs. Will they be given that later ? 

General Rineway. If and when they come along in sufficient quan- 
tities. The first priority would go to equipping the Active Forces, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the Reserves and the guard could very well 
be used in that type of training, it seems to me, for continental defense. 

General Ringway. The antiaircraft gun battalions of the guard, sir, 
we already have pians for a majority of those units to be given an 
onsight, D-day capability. In other words, an antiaircraft battalion 
in a particular locality will have a certain cadre of personnel present 
at all times, a small cadre, in the gun positions. They will take over 
that assignment from the Regular Army unit which will be released 
and in general will be converted to a guided-missile unit. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, one question in reference to the Standby Re- 
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serve. And I would just like your answer, if you would, to be 
general terms. 

Would you keep track of the occupations and the ages and the loca- 
tion of the Ready Reserve, and would you keep them more or less 
in units, so that you could call them in in an all-out emergency? The 
reason I asked that question: Because when Korea came along we 
couldn't locate them. They sent wires to men that had been dead for 
years. They didn’t have any location at all for these men. They 
didn’t know that a man who drove an oxcart—not an oxcart, but 
a man who was in transportation in training years ago had become 
a lawyer or a doctor or a dentist, and they were calling him in his 
old occupation. 

So you feel, don’t you, General, that we ought to keep better track 
of even the Standby Reserve / 

General Ringway. It will be essential to do that, sir, and that is 
planned. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions—any questions, 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. Bray. I might 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. I might make this observation, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned about nuclear training. There is, I believe, on the 
12th and 13th of March at Fort Sheridan a large staff operation. I 
know some guard divisions are involved in the Midwest. I don’t 
know how extensive that is going to be. But they are calling in the 
staff from some of the National Guard divisions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, and you, 
General Ridgway, for coming here and helping us. We know we 
have a problem i in order to work out satisfactory legislation. I think 
we can do it. We certainly need every bit of help that you gentlemen 

‘an and will give us. I appreciate your coming. 

General Ripeway. It isa priv ilege. Thank you. 

Secretary STEveNS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If we have a little time—we excused some of our 
witnesses until 2 o’clock. Mr. Milton is here. We would like for you, 
if you would, to come forward. So many questions have been asked 
you already, that this will be an opportunity for you to answer them. 

Mr. Secretary, you and the gentlemen, we would be delighted to 
have you stay here, but it isn’t necessary. 1 know you are awfully 
busy. 

Secretary Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | We, of course, will 
be glad to return any time you want us. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We will call on you. 

Secretary Stevens. Fine. 

Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, Mr. Milton. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH MILTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have, in a way, anticipated you, because the com- 
mittee has been so anxious to get down to details. And of course in 
questioning the Secretary and the general, we shouldn’t go into details 
and take their time on that. 
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You can help us a great deal. So I am going to ask you this in 
reference to the program. You are well aware of the program set 
forth in H. R. 29674 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, does that meet with your satisfaction? Do you 
approve the program ? 

usbelaney Miuton. It is the most realistic approach to the problem 
that I have seen, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. How long have you been working in Reserve affairs? 

Secretary Mruron. Ever since World War I, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a long, long time. 

Secretary Minton. I have been a Reserve officer all the time, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you have been in the Pentagon about how long, 
just working. You work exclusively on this, don’t you, the Reserve 
business ? 

Secretary Miuron. I have all of the manpower of the Army now, 
sir, including the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. In reference to this program, do you contemplate a 
Ready Reserve of how many men? 

Secretary Mitron. 1,692,235, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is in all of the services? 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir, just the Army alone. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Army alone? 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you have charge of the other services? 

Secretary Mizron. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Just the Army? 

Secretary Mirron. I am limited to the Army, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How large a Standby Reserve do you contemplate? 

Secretary Mitton. I will have to get that figure exact. The Stand- 
by Reserve will be a fluctuating figure. But the figure that we are 
working with is 635,150, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That will be large enough to take care of all of the 
Ready Reserves who reach the point that they can graduate from the 
Ready Reserve and move over into the Standby Reserve? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Ata little later date, Mr. Chairman—I was not expected to be called 
upon this morning. 

Mr. Brooks. I know. 

Secretary Minton. But I have a complete mobilization program and 
presentation with charts, starting with the active Army base and 
building up to what we consider our mobilization requirements, and 
also showing the status, which will answer Mr. Devereux and Mr. 
Winstead’s query as to how long it would take us to get the units that 
we now have into action. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

Secretary Mirton. Some of these questions 

Mr. Brooks. We can take your program in the regular way, but I 
think, since we have half an hour this morning and everybody wanted 
to ask you questions 

Secretary Mirron. All right. If you will just understand my in- 
adequacies and deficiencies at this time, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 
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To get your Ready Reserve in shape now, and assuming this were 
the law today, how much time will we lose? Assuming you have H. 
R. 2967 on the books, how long will it take you to get your Ready 
Reserve in the shape that you “think it should be and the program 
functioning regularly, normally ? 

Secretary Mixton. It will take us 4 years before we reach that 
figure of 1,692,000 without prior service individuals, and that answers 
Mr. Winstead’s question, I believe. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Winstzap. To reach the 1,692,000, without prior service 

Secretary Minron. Without prior service, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. How many would you have the first year out of the 
100,000? Isthat broken into Army, Air Force, and Navy ? 

Secretary Muron. The answer to that, as of this moment, is that the 
Army will have 99,000 of them, sir. 

Mr. Wiysreap. In other w ords, it is mostly an Army Reserve for 
the first year? 

Secretary Mirron. Almost exclusively so, as of this moment, sir. 

Mr. Putter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WrysteEap. Yes. 

Mr. Putter. It will continue to be so? It will continue to be a 
reserve for the Army rather than a reservoir on which the other 
services can draw 4 

Secretary Mrizron. I feel the answer to that is yes, sir, as long as 
you have the induction to the active establishment. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you mean by induction to the active estab- 
lishment ? 

Secretary Mitton. I believe the other services will be able to keep 
up their volunteer program as long as we have induction in the Army, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you believe that the other services can keep up the 
volunteer program without what you refer to as the inductions in 
the Army ¢ 

Secretary Miiron. I have grave doubts, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You feel that the influence of the draft is partially, at 
least, the reason the others have a volunteer program that is satis- 
factory ? 

Secretary Mitton. The pressure of the draft is a great incentive to 
volunteering, sir. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Then this volunteer program for 6 months service, 
that is, 6 months training, they would not really, as individuals, have 
the chances to go to one of the other branches of the service? In 
other words, if the Army gets 99,000 out of this 100,000, this individ- 
ual, when he volunteers for a 6 months’ service, will understand that 
he probably may not be able to get in the Reserve of the Air Force 
and the Navy ? 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. But there is nothing to preclude 
him from getting into the active service of 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Of the active, but not in the Active Reserve service. 

Secretary Mriron. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. For the first year. 

Secretary Miiron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Winsreap. We better get this thing down to what it is. We 
need something. 

Now, I believe that is all. 

Mr. Pricer. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putiein. So when you do take these 100,000, take these men in 
at the rate of 100,000, as you propose under the terms of this bill, you 
will be reducing by that amount the potential number of men that 
would be available for enlistment in the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the other services ? 

Secretary Minron. That is correct, sir, and at a little later date I 
am going to show you by the exact numbers how we intend to fade 
out that prior service individual, to the end that we will not be relying 
upon him except as a hard core. 

Mr. Putter. Since 99 percent or virtually all of these men are 
going into the Army, the other services will get none of them. And 
that is the way the thing is going to be set up, as I understand it. 

Secretary Mitron. That is the way it is, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray wanted to ask a question—— 

Mr. Bray. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. That wasn’t my understanding of it. I thought all of 
the services were going to have a certain quota that they would be 
obliged to train, so then they could feed those people into their own 
reserve units. Am I mistaken about that? 

Secretary Miuron. Well, as of this moment, the other services do 
not need any part of this 100,000. It can be distributed according to 
the way the Secretary of Defense desires to distribute it. 

Mr. Deverevx. Yes. 

Secretary Mivron. But as of this moment the other two services, 
the Air Force and the Navy, do not need any of these 100,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I share the misgivings the general evidently has, Gen- 
eral Devereux. 

Mr. Puiver. Isn’t the Air Force now complaining about the low 
rate of reenlistments? Aren’t they seeking personnel ? 

Secretary Miuron. I am not capable of answering that, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putter. You are dealing almost exclusively with the Army 
aspect ? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right; yes, sir. I am limited to the 
Army. 

Mr. Deverevx. How are some of these people going to get into a 
Reserve component of the Air Force, the Navy, or the Marine Corps? 

Secretary Miiron. Well, the Marine Corps will have a part of this 
100,000 at the present time. The last figure was 1,000. 

General Mitpurn. One thousand. 

Secretary Miuron. One thousand men. 

Mr. Puiery. So that 99,000 will go to the Army and 1,000 to the 
Marine Corps? 

Secretary Mitron. That is for the first year, sir. And the Secre- 
tary of Defense, under the plan, is authorized to distribute them any 
way that he sees fit to keep the strengths up. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Milton, before I proceed with my questions, I want 
to understand they are not critical Because I can truthfully say I 
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never met a person in Washington that seemed any better informed 
and genuinely interested in the ‘Reserve program than you are. 

Secret tary Minton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It is a matter that has been rather close to my heart for 
many years. 

But the fact remains that unless the Congress can be convinced that 
the Army is going to administer this Reserve program better than it 
has in the past, this program is going to get rather rough sailing in 
Congress. I believe you are aware of that, are you not / 

Secretary Minton. Lam. 

Mr. Bray. Now, it was brought out earlier that one difficulty of the 
Reserve program outside of the Guard was the lack of enlisted men in 
the units. Now, that is very apparent. I keep in very close touch 
with one Reserve regiment in Indiana, and very, very capable officers 
are in that and they are working very hard. But it is almost impos- 
sible for them to make any creditable showing. I realize you have a 
difficulty in that. But the military cannot make that same excuse for 
the absolute failure of officers training, which has been going on. 

One of them you are well aware of because | brought it to your 
attention—and I frankly say with your assistance it was benefitted in 
some way. And I want to state this publicly for the record. That 
was a matter where a group of field officers were trained at Fort 
Leonard Wood, taking this command and staff course. I am mention- 
ing this to see if something can be done, to see if you can straighten out 
one matter. 

The orders for those officers, all field grade—and I know several of 
them. All of them had very distinguished records in World War II 
and in the Korean war. The orders called for 3 bus trips and 2 day 
coaches to get 300 persons from Indiana to Fort Leonard Wood. I 
think if I had ever had a lieutenant or captain under me that showed 
that inefficiency and misunderstanding of the problem, I would have 
relieved him of command summarily, and I think you would have, too. 
Yet that was brought to the attention of the Fifth Army. They still 
neglected to change it. 

Later I had occasion to talk to several of the officers who were out 
there. And frankly, I believe that any responsible officer would have 
relieved any man from command that handled the matter as poorly as 
that was handled. There were absolutely no instructors out there, no 
plans made. And it was—I do not care to go into detail here. I 
don’t know who is responsible. I assume the Fifth Ar my is respon- 
sible for that. But every one of those officers left with an utter disgust 
for the entire program. 

You did get some of the matter straightened out, and I deeply 
appreciate it. But I brought that to your attention at the time. 

Now, we cannot say that that was a result of lack of enlisted per- 
sonnel, "because it had nothing to do with that. That was simply a 
matter of utter inefficiency and disregard for duty of the people re- 
sponsible. 

If we don’t have a better Reserve program than that, there is no use 
to try to implement it by anything. 

As I checked later, the’ people that were responsible for that in 
the Fifth Army are still on duty there, and I presume they will do 
the same thing this summer. That is all I have to say. But I do 
think we are confronted with a real problem. 
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Secretary Mitron. I cannot 
Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you this question? It concerns me, since 

you say that 99,000 of the first 100,000 who would come to the 6-month 

training service, would go to the Army, and 1,000 to the Marines. 

Now, in the event of an emergency—and it has been testified to 
that these 6-month trainees would come in first, is that correct ? 

Secretary Mitron. If we could project our thinking to 1960, we 
would have only those participating in the units who have had the 
6-month training. In other words, we would have wiped out the 
non-prior-service man who is twice jeopardized. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait a minute. You are going to eliminate all of 
your Reserves excepting the 6-month trainees? 

Secretary Miuron. No, sir. We will have about 530,000, as I re- 
member it, who will be the 2-year men, who will still have a Reserve 
obligation in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then you will have in your Reserve 530,000 2-year 
men, plus the men that you receive for 6 months’ training in the 
Reserve ? 

Secretary Miuron. That is right; yes, sir. I will give you those 
figures very much in detail at a later date, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the Navy and the Air Force going to do if 
they take no 6-month trainees and there is an emergency? What are 
they going to do? 

Secretary Minron. Well, theirs will be almost—well, it will be en- 
tirely a prior-service Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. So—— 

Secretary Minron. However, they should speak for themselves, and 
not I. 

Mr. Brooxs. You won’t, then, be able to carry out the statement 
made by the Secretary, Secretary Stevens, on page 2, where he said 
a man should not twice be called involuntarily to defend his country 
until all others equally capable have assumed the same responsibility. 
Is that true? 

Secretary Mirron. Well, that is true, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Navy and the Air Force won’t have any 6-month 
trainees. How can they follow that program ? 

Secretary Mitron. We were speaking for the Army, sir. 

But may I state, sir, that you, in your wisdom, have already ex- 
pressed that philosophy of twice jeopardizing a man. You find it in 
Public Law 476, which was the law of 1952, and we were following 
out the spirit which had already been expressed by the Congress. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that law covers the Navy and the Air Force, too; 
doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Mixton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But again I say, with the Navy and Air Force drawing 
nobody from a 6-month training program, they are going to be in 
the shape where they will have to call some with prior service in the 
event of a limited emergency. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Is that right? 

Secretary Minton. I am really not in a position to speak for the 
other two services, but that would be my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 
Mr. Pur. Well 
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Mr. Wrnsteap. Go ahead. 

Mr. Puttern. If the Army is going to take all of them, there won't 
be any left for the other services, will there? 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Secretary, if you will pardon 

Secretary Mitton. We are going to take all of them for the first 
year, except 1,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, you do have the authority and the 
right, if you build up your Army Reserve and the others cannot meet 
their quotas, that the figures can be adjusted from year to year in 
this program ? 

Secretary Mizron. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, if the Air Force and the Navy can- 
not build their Reserve under this program—and the Army is the one 
apparently which needs this type of legislation—you do have the 
authority to adjust and change that and give higher quotas to the Air 
Force and the Navy from year to year to make those necessary adjust- 
ments in case we reach that point? 

Secretary Mitron. That is vested in the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, could you give us the number—I believe 
100,000 for the first year, and you say it would take you 4 years. 
Could you give us the number that you anticipate for the second, the 
third, and the fourth year under this volunteer program ? 

Secretary Mitron. Mr. Winstead, may I defer the answer until I 
get my charts here? 

Mr. Wrinsveap. I will withhold most of my questions until you get 
your prepared statement. 

Mr. Puts. Could you tell us what the enlistment rate and reen- 
listment rate is in the Army at the present time? 

Secretary Mirron. The reenlistment rate, the last figure which was 
November, incidentally—it takes some time to get them in. The re- 
enlistment rate for the Regular Establishment was 65.4 percent of 
those who were eligible for reenlistment. 

Mr. Putzin. And has that shown an increase ? 

Secretary Minton. Very decidedly. 

Mr. Puivsrn. From the last time the statistics were taken ? 

Secretary Minron. Very decidedly. 

Mr. Puiiern. How much of an increase was there, generally ? 

Secretary Miron. Let me give you the figure of 20 percent as 
against 65.4, sir. 

Mr. Puteri. So there has been an increase, then, of better than 40 
percent in the reenlistment rate? 

Secretary Mirron. Very gratifying. 

Mr. Pousti. Over a period of how long? 

Secretary Minton. General Ridgway gave you the figure of 53.4 as 
the average over the last 6 months. I can’t tell you just when our 
20 percent—that was our rate just about a year ago. I can get you 
the exact figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You propose to pay these trainees $30 a month for 
the 6-month period ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why do you recommend a payment of $30 a month 
as against the normal payment which a man would receive if he came 
in through selective service ? 
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Secretary Minron. That was a factor, sir, that was put in there to 
try to balance the 6-month man as against the 2-, 3-, and 4-year 
enlistee. 

Mr. Brooks. You think that that is going to be a balance for a 
short period like 6 months? 

Secretary Munron. That and the 10-year obligation we thought 
would be some sort of a balancing or restraining factor; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then, in effect, your program is that for 10 years you 
will have 100,000 a year coming in. There will be 1 million men 

Secretary Mizron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Coming in through the 6 months’ training program. 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And those would be distributed through the three 
services. Initially, the Army would be getting practically all of them. 

Secretary Minron. Practically all of them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsrrap. Mr. Secretary, would you permit any man to vol- 
unteer for this 6 months’ service or do you have an age limit there? 

Secretary Miron. The age limit is 19 years of age, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is in the law? 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is in the bill here. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to clear up one thing. What will the 
status of these 2-year inductees be after they complete their 2 years? 

Secretary Mirron. They will be in the Ready Reserve, with 6 years 
participation under the plan that is proposed. 

Mr. Devereux. And the others, of course, have a longer time. They 
will have a 10-year period ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is all—of course, those people may be called 
to active duty even if they had combat before ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. During this 2-year tour of duty? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. So we are not, in fact, relieving them of any of their 
responsibilities or relieving them of being subject to call if the need 
arises ? 

Secretary Mirron. That is correct, sir. And it is that today. 

Mr. Deverrux. They may be twice jeopardized, actually ? 

Secretary Miron. And that is what it is today, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is what it is today. 

So we are really not changing anything very much here and we are 
not following out this avowed policy of not jeopardizing these men 
the second time ? 

Secretary Miuton. No, not entirely, no, sir. We certainly are not. 

Mr. Devereux. I just want to clear that up. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you call the 6 months training a jeopardy ? 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir, no, sir. To jeopardize a man, I think 
the man how has been over in Korea and has been shot at, is the man 
whom I think we ought to avord calling the second time. I think 
there is a grave injustice to have a man go over and get shot at, maybe 
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get wounded, and come back and then call him up for the second time 
or third time, as some have said. 

Mr. Winsreap. If this bill provides this can be done, we should 
say so, in working it out, rather than saying it can’t be done. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux, you were asking a question. 

Mr. Devereux. As far as this bill is concerned, we haven't changed 
anything, have we, I mean if we accept this, so far as double jeopardy 
is concerned ¢ 

Secretary Minton. Except that if we have to call out individuals, 
Mr. Devereux, it does give us a certain number of non-prior-service 
men that we could call upon. As we envision our mobilization, one 
of our first requirements is going to be individuals to replace casual- 
ties, say, in the active establishment or to build up the active estab- 
lishment; let’s put it that way, and we would have a reservoir of those 
nonservicemen that we could call in. As it is at the present time, 
even under those conditions, we would—I mean to build up the active 
establishment to its prescribed strength, we would have to call back 
prior-service individuals. 

Mr. Brooxs. These 6 months’ trainees that you are going to have 
will spend—of course that is half a year in training. Have you 
worked out any adjustment of the problem that they are going to 
face in schooling with any of the institutions throughout the country ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir; and I would like to present that pro- 
gram in detail to you. It is designed to have the least impact wpon 
their civilian life. 

Mr. Brocks. I think that is extremely important. 

Secretary Minron. We have felt so all the time, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you get cooperation from the schools and the 
universities and the colleges through the country in reference to that ¢ 

Secretary Mitton. Under the plan that I am going to submit to 
you, sir, I think you will find that there will be sufficient. flexibility 
for any man to meet almost any condition. ‘The agriculturist, the 
farmer boy, can likewise adjust himself to a training period so as 
not to interfere with the time that he feels that he should be on the 
farm. 

May I defer the details until I bring that up, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. I think that will be fine. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. One question. 

In the Korean war there was some distinction drawn, at least in 
people’s discussion, on the difference between people who were volun- 
tarily in the Reserve and those who were involuntarily in the Reserve 
as to there being a difference in equity between those two groups. 
Now, maybe because this new program will envision everybody in the 
Reserve or practically everybody in the Reserve, that may be more or 
less an academic question. But both you and Secretary Stevens have 
referred to involuntarily calling people twice, and I would like to 
ask you: Do you mean when you are referring to involuntarily call- 
ing people twice, to include on the same identical basis people who 
are voluntarily in the Reserve and who were involuntarily called and 
also people who are involuntarily in the Reserve in the first place? 

Secretary Minron. Mr. Bennett, my thinking—and I think I reflect 
the Department of the Army’s thinking—is that when a man volun- 
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teers for the Reserve, he volunteers for all-out service. There is no 
compromise there. The man who joins the National Guard says, 
“Here Lam.” 

Mr. Bennett. So you are not making and attempt to protect them ? 

Secretaary Minron. No, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. When you were talking about involuntarily calling 
people ? 

Secretary Miiron. No, sir. 

Mr. Benner. You are not worried about people who voluntarily 
have gone into the Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Mizron. The confusion, I would well remember, during 
the Korean emergency was that we had volunteers who were partici- 
pating in the Reserve and who were drawing pay. On the other side, 
there was the man who had a Reserve obligation who was not drawing 
a dollar. He was called and this man was left because he was part 
of a unit. This man said, “Why do I have to come back in and serve? 
I have been twice in jeopardy and this man who has been drawing 
the dollars does not have to serve.” 

Mr. Bennetr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. You let the Ready Reserve go some- 
times and you took in the Standby Reserve. The standby reservist 
who wasn’t drawing pay felt like he should have been called second 
and not first. 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if there are no further questions, we will release 
the witness. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, when we have two very important witnesses. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This afternoon we programed Secretary Charles Thomas, Secretary 
of the Navy. He isnot in yet? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, he is here. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am here. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, could you come forward, sir, if you are ready to 
give us the benefit of your testimony. We would appreciate it. You 
were sitting right behind, sort of behind the colonel there, and I failed 
to see you. 

Suppose we ask Admiral Carney to come up also at the same time. 
We might also have the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Shepherd, come up, too, and you can get another chair there for him, 
so if a question is parried around, we can have the witnesses right 
here. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have a formal statement ? 

Secretary THomas. I do, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to read 
in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, sir. You know we are discussing H. R. 
2967 and all related legislation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we would be very happy to have your formal 
statement, sir. 
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I might say this, that due to the fact that this is Lincoln’s Birthday 
weekend, that the committee is a bit short of members. I think in 
the next few minutes most of the Committee who are still in Wash- 
ington will be present. 

So if you will start on your statement, we will be very grateful to 
you. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
one of the most important elements in national defense is a sound 
reserve system. The National Reserve Plan being presented to you 
will, in my opinion, give us a potent reserve system “designed for rapid 
expansion. This plan and the necessary implementing legislation will 
enhance the military security of the country. 

The plan had its genesis over a year ago in the deliberations of an 
all-service committee headed by Major General Wensinger of the 
United States Marine Corps. Since the report of that committee, 
many other plans have been proposed. In deliberations last fall in 
which all the services participated, an attempt was made to incor- 
porate the best features of all plans in a single one which would meet 
the needs of the country. 

In my report to you on January 28, I said in part: 

The Navy and Marine Corps have always placed great emphasis on their 
Reserve programs. You will recall that the rapid and effective expansion of the 
Navy and Marine Corps could not have been accomplished at the outbreak of 
the Korean war had it not been for our well-trained Reserve. 

The new National Reserve Plan which was outlined by the President on 
January 13, 1955, in his message to the Congress will assist us in attaining our 
goals in the future. We must have trained sources of manpower available for 
rapid expansion in wartime. A sound Reserve program is one of the vital factors 
on which the security of our country depends. 

In this regard, we are rebuilding our Navy and Marine Reserv» to 
170,000 personnel in the Navy, and 51,000 in the Marines. ‘That is 
during the year 1956. 

Mr. Brooks. How many in the Navy? 

Secretary THomas. 170,000. We are building that strength in 1956, 
and 51,000 in the Marines in 1956. 

An intensive campaign is underway to influence our personnel 
being discharged to associate themselves with our Reserve units. 

Mobilization, whether — or total, would require immediately 
available and adequately t ‘ained personnel to meet the needs of an 
expanding Navy and Marine Corps. We are able to estimate quite 
accurately these personnel requirements, based on war-planning fac- 
tors, known skills required, and the number of inactive ships in our 
reserve fleet. It is the mission of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
to provide the trained leadership—oflicers and petty ofiicers—to meet 
these requirements. 

How will the proposed National Reserve Plan help us to fulfill this 
mission? Many of the technical aspects will be presented in more 
detail at a later date by officers from the Department. I would like to 
mention two which we consider of importance. 
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First of all, under present concepts, the so-called Ready Reserve is 
composed of men who still have a military obligation, whether or 
not they have participated in drills, and whether or not their family 
situation or civilian occupation would make them unavailable for 
mobilization. Consequently on mobilization, the services would have 
an enormous screening load at the very moment their energies should 
be concentrated elsewhere. 

The National Reserve Plan, on the other hand, provides a con- 
tinuous screening process so that men who will not be needed or are 
otherwise unavailable will be transferred from the Ready to the 
Standby Reserve. We believe this will be helpful to us. 

Secondly, and most important, the National Reserve Plan provides 
for an increased emphasis, through educational means and more at- 
tractive training programs, on the 8-year military obligation of every 
physically qualified young man. 

We believe that this increased awareness of responsibilities will 
induce more prior-service personnel to join organized drilling units, 
so that they may maintain their proficiency and their ratings. In 
this connection, while we intend to continue operation of our Navy 
and Marine Corps Reserve programs on their traditional voluntary 
basis so long as we can meet our requirements by this method, the 
National Reserve Plan does provide assurance that enforcement meas- 
ures will be available if needed. 

Your committee has always recognized that each of the services 
makes a unique contribution to our national security. nee has a 
proper sphere of activity. Each has different problems. Each quite 
naturally is competing for the services of the youth of this country. 

This competition is healthy, for it makes each of us strive to do a 
better job. Towever, this competition must be within an overall 
framework so that each of the services may effect its mission. 

In the Department of the Navy we believe that the National Re- 
serve Plan provides such a framework. We support it as an essen- 
tial element in our overall plans for national security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Then summarizing your statement, you would say that the Depart- 
ment of the Navy is supporting this legislation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any part of it that the Department of the 
Navy is not supporting ? 

Secretary Thomas. No, there is no part of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. We have had experience before in reference to Reserve 
legislation, that when we got it out of committee or maybe on the 
floor or maybe over the Senate there has been some backb iting and 
undercutting. As Mr. Johnson asked someone the other d: Ly in ref- 
erence to the promotion bill, that was held up by some of the depart- 
ments after the bill passed this committee. 

And the Magna Carta, that is the Reserve Act of 1952, was put 
through the committee by unanimous consent. Every participating 
service agreed, and yet when we got to the Senate one branch of serv- 
ice came up with 99 amendments to a bill that they had approved 
completely when it came out of this committee. 

And so if there is any objection to any part of it, the committee 
thinks—the committee ought to have the benefit of the objection. 
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But it is only fair to the committee to tell us what your objections 
are, if there is any objection. 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, we would do that. 

I don’t think you will find that is going to be the case as far as the 
Navy goes, because we do support the program. The Navy as you 
know has traditionally had a good Reserve program, and I think a 
good deal of that can be attributed to the Congress, because the Naval 
Affairs Committee has always—— 

Mr. Brooks. Also administration, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Brooks. Administration. The other services have had very 
much the same legislation that the Navy has had. But I will say 
this in reference to the Navy. I think they have taken advantage of 
the legislation that Congress gave them and built up a good reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, going back to the Naval Reserve Act of 
1938, as I say, the Naval Affairs Committee has always been very help- 
ful to the Navy in developing a program, and the Navy has what we 
think is a very effective ome. 

I think traditionally it has been that. 

Now this new program: I think we have to have and we recognize 
that you have to have an overall Reserve program. Because we are 
going to need much larger Reserves, all the services in the future. 
And we think you have to have a coordinated overall Reserve. And 
we think this does that. And we think it takes nothing away from the 
Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. This will give you a Reserve of 170,000 for the Navy 
in 1956, I think you said. 

Secretary THomas. That is the figure in 1956, and then working 
toward 216,000 in 1960, 

Mr. Brooks. So that your total Reserve force in 1960 would be 
260,000—— i 

Secretary THomas. 216. 

Mr. Brooks. 216. 

Secretary THomas. And 16; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the maximum that you anticipate that the Navy 
will need ¢ 

Secretary Toomas. Well, those are drilling Reserves only, of course. 
And that is—— 

Mr. Brooks. What do vou mean by drilling Reserves only ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, they will be in a Ready Reserve, where 
they will be in ready status. 

Mr. Brooks. You prefer to call them drilling Reserves / 

Secretary THomas. Well, they are Ready Reserve, which will be in 
adrillstatus. But that is our programing now. 

Of course by the time—between now and 1960 you might vary that 
one way or another a good deal. But that is our present plan. 

Now we are up to 142,000 already. We got back to 122,000 right 
after Korea. But we are building that back pretty fast. And we 
ex pect——— 

Mr. Brooks. All of the 142,000 are in the Ready Reserve / 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you have inthe Standby Reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. About 142,000, according to Mr. Pratt. 
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Mr. Brooks. 220,000 in the Standby ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In the Standby. 

Mr. Brooks. 142,000 in the Ready ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. In the Drill Reserve, or Ready Reserve; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now your idea of the Ready Reserve, I assume, is 
similar to the ideas of the Army in reference to the state of condition 
and preparedness of the Ready Reserve ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. They would be men that would be in the 
process of either trained or in the process of being trained and they 
would be in a drill status. 

Mr. Brooks. During the Korean war you were able to draw on com- 
bat-trained reservists. I think somebody testified here that some ships 
were complemented by a Reserve crew as much as 96 percent of the crew 
being reservists. They had been called from civilian life, but they 
had been trained in World War II. Those Reserves—they are passing 
off the scene now, aren’t they ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. Some of those had been trained in World 
War Il combat. Others had been trained in the Reserve. They were 
not all ex-service people. But they were out of the Reserve, and a lot 
of them were experienced people. 

Mr. Brooks. But the fact that you needed so many of those was 
because they did have training in World War IT? 

Secretary Tomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Under combat conditions. And you recalled a lot 
of those? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In the event of another emergency like World War IT, 


how long would it take the Navy under a to get your 


Ready Reserves trained and in working condition for the active 
service ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think I might like to ask Mr. Pratt, here, 
to answer that in more detail, or Admiral Carney. ‘The men are ready, 
but there are a lot of them in various stages of training. I mean 
some of your Reserve people are being trained. Others are already 
trained people. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would like to ask you first: Under the plan here, how 
long should the Navy wait, assuming your plans are worked out, how 
long should they have to wait in event of a national emergency to get 
these men back at their battle stations ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They wouldn’t have to wait at all. They are 
all ready to be called out. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean under your plan he could be called in 30 days. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, they could be called out immediately. It 
would be more a transportation problem than anything else, probably. 
Isn’t that right, Admiral? 

Admiral Carney. The individuals vary, Mr. Chairman. But we 
fill up on the basis, I mean fill up the complements rather than activat- 
ing units per se. So those people who are in a trained status could be 
put into their respective ships Just as quick as you can transport them. 

With respect to the activating of units from the reserve fleet, I 
believe that our personnel programs and the fleet material activating 
programs parallel. So as fast as those ships are ready to be reacti- 
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vated, the Reserve complements and the other transfers can be put 
into them and activate them. So there should not be any delay on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But you take a ship out of mothballs, we will say, to 
set it up in operation. You would first transfer some of the Regular 
Establishment to that ship ? 

Secretary Tuomas. There would probably be a small nucleus, sir. 
A great majority of them could be trained Reserves. And they will 
go to the nearest receiving station and form up the nucleus crew. 
And by the time the ship is ready to steam, say if she is a 30-day ship, 
those Reserves and their personnel will be there and ready to man her. 

Mr. Brooxs. And if a ship is in mothballs, 30 days would be a 
reasonable time to get it out of mothballs? 

Secretary Tuomas. Depending on the type. I say if she is a 30-day 
ship we can man her in the 30 days. 

Mr. Brooxs. But your orders would go out at the same time to get 
the ship in a state of readiness and also to the Reservist to be ready 
to answer the call. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. We have actually compared and phased 
those programs together. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that would be the program under H. R. 2967, that 
your Ready Reserves—— 

Secretay THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Would be ready to respond the moment the ship is 
ready to go? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that correct? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, how does that program fit in with your fleet 
reserve ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is what we have been talking about. 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to merge the fleet reserve into the Ready 
Reserve ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, you are talking about—I thought you were 
talking about the fleet reserve, the fleet that was in reserve. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT PRATT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 


Secretary Pratr. The fleet reserve—you are referring now, Mr. 
Chairman, to the fleet reserve that is composed of petty officers who 
have seen 20 years’ service, the personnel fleet reserve? Are you refer- 
ring to that? 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t hear you. 

Secretary Prarr. The personnel fleet reserve is what you were refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes—well, I do know the Navy has had Reserves in 
the category of fleet reserves. And they have been in a state of readi- 
ness. Don’t you still have the fleet reserve ? 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct, sir. But they would not be part 
of the actual drilling reserves, as they have had this long, long expe- 
rience. They are of course available for call if needed to fill particu- 
lar billets where you need chief petty officers and other senior petty 
officers for training and other duties. 
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Mr. Brooxs. They would fit into the provisions of 2967, wouldn’t 
they ? 

Secretary Pratt. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And when a ship was to be reactivated, put back into 
active service, you would call from the fleet reserve as well as from 
the general reserve / 

Secretary Prarr. And from the Active Forces as well, Mr. Chair- 
man, because you have a mixture of all kinds of people. 

Mr. Brooks. But you still carry the members of the fleet reserve 
as such separately ? 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what would be the difference in the state of 
training of the fleet reserve in your general Naval Reserve ? 

Secretary Pratt. Some fleet reservists might as they did prior to 
the war voluntarily join a drilling unit if there was a space for them. 

Actually, any chief petty officer who has been in the Navy for 20 
years retains his proficiency and his rating for a considerable period 
of time. 

Mr. Brooxs. He doesn’t need much drilling. 

Secretary Prarr. And he doesn’t need training. We are delighted 
to have him if he wishes to keep up his contact with the Navy in our 
drilling units. Because of course their experience provides very, very 


valuable training and inspiration for the younger men in the Reserve. 
Secretary Tuomas. Of course, that Reserve you were talking about, 
Mr. Chairman, is on top of the 170,000, as those were Active Reserves ¢ 
Mr. Brooks. How many do you have in fleet reserve / 
Secretary Prarr. I don’t have those figures, Mr. Chairman. But 
may I make a correction? Im afraid I gave Mr. Thomas a wrong 


figure on the Reserve size. 

[ would like to give you, if I may, the totals in our Reserve as of 
June 30, 1954, in thousands. 

Mr. Brooxs. In what? Thousands? 

Secretary Prarr. In thousands. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Prarr. That is roughly. 

We had a total of 595,000. Of these—— 

Mr. Brooks. A total of what, in the 590,000 ? 

Secretary Prarr. That is the total number of people in our Standby 
and Ready Reserve under present legislation. 

Mr. Brooxs. In the Navy? 

Secretary Prarr. In the Navy. 

Mr. Prius. That doesn’t include the Marines. 

Secretary Pratrr. That does not include the Marine Corps. I can 
give you those figures if you wish them. 

We had in the Ready Reserve 428,000. Now some of those are 
merely names, not people who are affiliated with organized drilling 
units. 

Then we had in the Standby Reserve 26,000 in an active status, that 
is people who were actively participating in Reserve affairs, and 116,- 
000 in an inactive status, and we had 25,000 on our retired list. 

Mr. Brooks. In what kind of list—time list ? 

Secretary Prarr. Retired. 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, retired list. 

Secretary Prarr. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. Yes. Those figures are much larger than the figures 
that I think the Secretary gave us. 

Secretary Prarr. Well, we always have to distinguish, Mr. Chair- 
man, between the Ready Reserve as it is defined in present legislation 
and the number of reserves who are affiliated with organized actively 
drilling units. 

Mr. Brooks. He gave us the ones 

Secretary Prarr. He was talking of course about those in our active 
drilling reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Pumery. That overall figure was Ready Reserve? The 400,000 
figure was your Ready Reserve. But all of those are not in a drilling 
reserve ¢ 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Puitein. So the Navy does not have much concern or much 
connection with this or I should think aren’t much interested in the 
bill. You have your own Reserve program. It is working satisfac- 
torily. You have done what I think Congress intended you ‘should do 
or Congress requested you should do under the provisions of the legis- 
lation that we have been passing here from time to time. You have 
your Reserve situation well in hand. 

You don’t need to receive any reservists as a result of this bill? 

Secretary Prarr. It has some features which are plusses. 

Mr. Puitery. How would you be interested in this at all? How 
could this bill have any connection with the building up of the Naval 
Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it has some very desirable features in 
it. First of all you are going to separate now your Ready Reserve 
versus your Standby Reserve, and your Ready Reserve will be 
screened out, so you will have screened out in the early stages people 
that should be out for family reasons—— 

Mr. Puiiern. These men who are going to be trained under this 
proposed bill: None of these men at the present time are to be assigned 
according to the testimony we have here to the Navy. So you will just 
proceed, 1 presume, regardless of this bill, in building up your Reserve 
and training your Reserve where you deem it necessary. My point 
is you are not going to get, and you don’t expect, and you don’t need 
any of the men who will presumably be trained under this proposed 
bill ? 

Secretary Tuomas. You are talking about the 100,000? 

Mr. Puiteryn. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. 6 months training. 

Secretary THomas. No. That is right. 

Mr. Pus. My point was, Mr. Chairman, principally that the 
Naval Reserve has apparently been very well handled and you have 
a pretty good organization and at the present time, the way it is 
going, you are handling your own Reserve and you do not have to 
depend upon this bill to supplement the Reserve organization that 
you now have set up. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I think that is right. As I said before, 
before I think you came in, the Navy has traditionally or historically 
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had a good Reserve program. We give a lot of credit to the Congress 
on that, in having been 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s get this straight, though, Mr. Secretary. There 
was lots of trouble with the recall of Navy reservists, just as there was 
with the recall of Reserves of other services. I have received and I 
know everybody in the committee has received complaints. 

And one of the great complaints was that you were calling back a 
man who had served in World War II. And you had double jeopardy, 
so to speak. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is right, but 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to work that out without some 
legislation ¢ Q 

Secretary Tuomas. I think this legislation as I say is very helpful 
in that respect, because our Ready Reserve that we set up now, the 
170,000 people which we are working toward in 1956—you will screen 
out all the people out of that Ready Reserve for family reasons, for 
business reasons, that you would not want to call back. So your 
Ready Reserve then is a Reserve you can call back and eliminate 
a great many of those problems that you are referring to. And those 
go into your Standby Reserve. They will be available of necessity. 

Mr. Putter. But you would normally try to screen out those people 
anyway, who for one reason or another had double service or family 


problems or who would be entitled to some consideration for defer- 
ment. You would try to screen them all if you could, wouldn’t you ? 

Secretary Prarr. I believe, Mr. Philbin, under existing legislation 
that the Ready Reserve—and I am using it in the technical sense— 
relates to people who have a remaining military obligation and there 


is no provision for screening people from the Ready Reserve into 
the Standby Reserve 


Now the new National Reserve Plan does provide for such a 
screening. 

This would mean that it would be done continuously and would not 
have to be done at the last minute on mobilization. 

Mr. Brooxs. It should be done continuously, too. 

Mr. Pus. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. Well, that is one of the great 
advantages of this thing. 

Mr. Puitein. I mean that is a continuing process with you. 

Secretary THomas. It will be under this program. 

Secretary Prarr. It will be. 

Mr. Brooks. You anticipate, still, that you will be able to get most 
of your manpower by voluntary means ? 

Secretary THomas. We think we will; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course that is with the draft behind it. Some of 
them at least are pushed in. 

But you will get the bulk of them that will come in for voluntary 
enlistments. And under those enlistments, do they have a Reserve 
obligation, too? 

Secretary THomas. Well, they all have an 8-year obligation. And 
when 

Mr. Brooxs. Whether they enlist in the Navy or whether they are 
inducted, they still have that Reserve obligation ? 

Secretary Tomas. That is right. When they go in the Navy, if 
you are talking about an enlisted man, he goes in on a 4-year enlist- 
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ment. Now he gets credit against his 8 years for his first 2 years of 
active service. Then he gets double credit for his next 2 years So 
he gets a 6-year credit against his Reserve obligation. Then he would 
only have 2 years from then on in the Active Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Then he would go in the Ready Reserve ? 

Secretary THomas. He would go in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. How long would he be in the Ready Reserve? 

Secretary Tuomas. Two years. 

Mr. Brooxs. Two years? 

Secretary Tuomas. He carries out his 8 years of obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. Then in effect you have no Standby Reserve? 

Secretary THomAs. Well, not in that case. 

Now you will have another case of an officer that has say, well, 31% 
years. He will get credit for the first 2 years. 

Then he gets dovbie credit for the next year and a half, which is 
3 years. So he has 5 years of service against his Reserve requirement. 
Then he has the next 3 years—he is obligated for the next 3 years 

Mr. PuiLern. Now do the members of the Fleet Reserve receive any 
training at any time in any way, or are they just there as a composite 
mass that can be called upon in an emergency ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Well, we covered that a minute ago. But I 
think I will let Mr. Pratt speak to that because he knows more about it. 

Secretary Prarr. There is no obligation on them to continue their 
training and we do not feel it is necessary for them to do so. If they 
wish on a voluntary basis to associate with a drilling unit, they may 
do so. 

Mr. Puen. They would only be trained on a voluntary basis? 

Secretary Prarr. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Putrein. If they volunteered for some Reserve unit. 

Now, aren’t you concerned that considering the speed with which 
modern invention and science is moving, that many of these men, 
however well qualified and experienced they may be, would when 
called back after a lapse of time, after they have been out of the 
service for some time, not be able to pick up and carry on in the light 
of the modern progress that we have made in science and invention, 
and the new techniques which the Navy is adapting itself to? 

Secretary Pratr. Yes, to some extent. You are operating on a de- 
clining curve of efficiency as each year passes since his active duty. 
But on the other hand, the man is growing older, too. 

Mr. Puizery. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. Then he has had 20 years of active service. So 
you couldn’t have very much hold on it. You can’t make him go in. 

Mr. Putrern. I appreciate that. He is a truly well-trained man 
and he would be of great use to you in an emergency. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Puitsry. And I suppose it is difficult for you to keep a hold on 
him. It would seem desirable, it seems to me, for training him for 
modern developments in the Navy in consonance with the new tech- 
niques we have. 

Now the other problem I wanted to suggest is in connection with 
the electronic and fire-control personnel that you have. I understand 
that the reenlistment rate in those fields has been dropping rather 
sharply of late. Do you have some information about that? 
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These men are technicians. They are in fire control and electronic 
assignments. They acquire great facility in their work and they are 
very valuable. 

I understand they have been going out in private industry in large 
numbers. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, of course, that is right. Because they 
get much greater pay out there. And I think that is going to be 
covered by ‘the pay increase. And that is the only way you are going 
to prevent that in our opinion. 

Mr. Puitetn. You think possibly the pay increase will attract 
some ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, I think that is the key to it. 

Mr. Puitein. To remain in the service ? 

Secretary Tomas. Because there is such a wide spread between 
his present income and what he can get in industry that it has to be 
narrowed down some and not closed entirely. 

But that gap has to be closed down. 

Mr. Putter. And in view of the decrease in the reenlistment rate, 
has this problem 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon? 

Mr. Putter. In view of the decrease in the enlistment rate of these 
specialists, has the problem been giving you some concern / 

Secretary THomas. Oh, I think very definitely, serious concern. 

Mr. Putisrn. Are there any other measures that you have in 
mind— 

Secretary Tromas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Putter. Are there other measures that you have in mind in 
addition to pay increases that the committee is now considering that 
might be helpful ? 

Secretary Tromas. Yes. 

Mr. Putten. In keeping these men in the service ? 

Secretary THomas. That goes into a whole program. Because as 
we brought up before the Armed Services Committee, you are living 
now in a different era instead of having a hard core of Regular service 
people of 250,000, we are talking : about 3 million. So your hard core 
now has to be much larger. You have to attract more men and make 
the service attractive to them. 

The problem that we are faced with now: You have to narrow the 
gap between what they can go out in civilian life and industry and 
get and what they can get in the service, recognizing that there are 
a lot of people that like the service, will stay in the service, if there 
is any reasonable inducement to them. 

Now they are influenced tremendously by their wives. If the wives 
see people on the outside better housed, better paid, and all the factors 
that go into, they encourage their husbands to go out. 

Now that TI think is the prime factor. And the things that we 
think are the most important of all is, first, pay—you have to have 
some reasonable commensurate pay structure with civilian life; sec- 
ond, you have to have some better housing for these people because 
many of them are very badly housed, and one of the other important 
factors, in our opinion one of the most important morale factors is de- 
pendents’ care. In other words, if the man goes overseas and he is 
away and his family is not going to be taken care of, that is he cannot be 
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sure that his wife and children are going to have some attention—that 
is one of the most important mor: ale factors we have. 

So it is really pay, housing, dependents’ care, and a few other things. 
And that is a program we are all recommending to this Congress, the 
correction of that. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, these men who enlist in the Re- 
serves receive their training in the weekly meetings that you have; 
is that not true? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. And you consider that they would be ready to go 
aboard ship with probably in the extreme case of one night’s training? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, no, Mr. Devereux. You have two differ- 
ent kinds. You have the chap that enlists in the Reserve and has— 
if he is an enlisted man, he enlists now under this S-year Reserve 
program, and then under this new program would be called within 
24 months for 2 years’ duty. The balance of them, after they have 
had their 2 years or their 4 years or whatever they get credit for, 
then go in the Reserve from then on and they are pretty well-trained 
people to start with, and then with their weekly drill units they are 
kept up. 

Mr. Deverevx. If they enlist in the Reserves they will be called up 
immediately for 24 months’ service. 

Secretary Tuomas. Within 2 years, within 24 months under this 
program. 

Mr. Devereux. Within 24 months they will be called up for 24 
months. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the plan? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. And there are some advantages 
on that, too. 

Because in his 2 years or whatever part of the 24 months he serves 
before he is called up, he will have some training and he would have 
to go aboard in a completely untrained unit. 

Mr. Osmers. Would the gentleman yield to me, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Secretary, if the pending bill is ig in sub- 
stantially the form that it has been introduced, would the Navy De- 
partment change its methods of training its Reserves or not, or would 
they remain about the same as they are at present ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think basically the same. Because as I said 
before, traditionally the Navy has always had a very good Reserve 
program and it is still a good Reserve program. This new program 
adds some things to it that are very definitely pluses as far as I am 
concerned, One of the most important things we have to think of: 
when he goes in his Standby Reserve or he goes in a Reserve status 
and he is in the Standby Reserve—now, the Secretary of the Navy 

‘an prescribe training responsibilities to him. If he doesn’t carry 
those out, his drill status or his training responsibility or whatever 
is assigned to him, at the end of the 8 years he can be given a dis- 
charge. for other than honorable reasons. Well, that is a great en- 
couragement to carry out and stay in the Ready Reserve and carry 
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out the responsibilities of the Ready Reserve. We have nothing like 
that now. He gets out and goes into the Reserve and he does not 
have to carry out any training procedures at all if he does not want to. 
So that is a very definite asset. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Secretary, do you think that the passage of 
this bill, though you w il not take adv: intage of it at the present time 
as far as your intentions are concerned—do you think that that will 
have any impact upon your Reserve 1 ecruitment ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it will have some probably, but I do not 
think it will have any material impact upon it. 

But I think you need this overall program for all the services and 
I think even if it does have some impact on it it warrants that. But 
I do not think it is materially going to change the Navy Reserve pro- 
gram, other than it is going to y add to it, I think, some advantageous 
features. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the Marine Corps be obliged to take some of 
these 6-month people? 

Secretary THomas. I think they are planning on taking 1,000. Isn't 
that right, General ? 

General Sueriuern. We are accepting 1,000 this year on a trial 
basis. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you anticipate any need for this as far as re- 
cruitment of the Marine Reserves are concerned ? 

General SuHerpnerp. Our recruiting program to date is going ac- 
cording to schedule. In other words, we are up to our planned 
strength as of this date. These additional thousand men that we will 
take and train for 6 months will increase our Reserve when they return 
to the areas from which they came. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you contemplate doing the same thing as the 
Navy as far as the enlistments in the Reser ves of these organized 
units, to immediately call them for 2 years’ active duty or not ? 

General Suerurrp. Yes, we would call them as we need them or 
they can volunteer for active duty when they come into the Marine 
Corps Reserve. A man that enlists in a Reserve unit may volunteer 
for 3 years’ active duty. They do not do it necessarily in all cases. 

Mr. Purern. Does the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Puitern. Are you now getting recruitment, enlistments, in the 
Marine Corps through selective service? 

General SHerHerD. We are not, sir. 

Mr. Pitisrn. How long is it since you have been getting them? 

General Suernerp. Two years ago last May, sir. 

Mr. Pamzr. Why do you need the increments that will come in 
under this proposed bill ? 

General SuernerD. We actually can live without them. We are 
trying to test this method of procurement out. There may come a time 
when we possibly might need them. 

Mr. Pumet. But you do not need them right now ? 

General Sueruerp. No. 

Mr. Puitern. You are getting all recruits that you can enlist? 

General Suepuerp. We are getting along perfectly all right the 
way we are. 





Mr. Puiern. You haven’t had any trouble enlisting men according 
to your schedules ? 

General SHerHerD. I can’t say without any trouble. It is an effort, 
yes. 

Mr. Putsr. But I mean considering the efforts you are making 
and the program that you established and are carrying out, you are 
not now behind on your recruitment program ¢ 

General SHeruerD. No, sir. We are increasing at the rate of 10,000 
a year. 

You may know that all of our Reserves were called out for the 
Korean conflict, and it was only in the beginning of 1952 that we be- 
gan reorganizing our Reserve units. Since that time our progress 
has been about 10,000 a year. 

Mr. Puitsry. Then you do have some of the so-called drilling Re- 
serves ¢ 

General SHeruerp. Yes; we have 244 units in our organized ground 
Reserve and 44 aviation units. 

Mr. Puitein. They are coming in all the time? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putter. Are they coming in under the 1952 act or the 1952 
Reserve Act or out of previous authorities? 

My point is: Have you ever used in any way the 1952 act? 

General SuerHerp. Yes, sir. It may be of interest to you that 
we have had more success within the last several months on obtaining 
obligors than we did the first 6 months of the year. 

We believe that the reason that more obligors did not come into our 
Reserve units or affiliate themselves with our Reserve units initially 
is because they were drafted men. But since the volunteers have been 
going out after their 3- or 4-year term of service, more and more of 
those are coming back into our Reserve units. The percentage is going 
up. 

Mr. Puitern. Your Reserve was in such condition when Korea 
broke out that you were able to call upon your Reserve pool at that 
time, weren’t you, to a considerable extent ? 

General SHerpHerp. Yes. Our entire Reserve was called out at the 
beginning of the Korean crisis and we feel it was responsible to a large 
degree for our being able to mobilize as rapidly as we did and in per- 
forming the missions which we carried out. 

Mr. Puirein. And as I recall it, you did mobilize your Reserve very 
rapidly at that time? 

General SuepnHerp. Yes, sir. Many men were in Korea within 6 
weeks or 2 months after they were called to active duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am going to suggest this, gentlemen: Since we have 
gone into questioning General Shepherd, that he have a prepared state- 
ment here. Admiral, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Brooks. That we better hear all of the prepared statements 
rather than being to question them before they even have an oppor- 
tunity to deliver their prepared statement. 

Mr. Putter. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. So, Admiral, if you will proceed, then, with your 
prepared statement. 

Admiral Carney. Very well, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. The committee would like to have it. 
Do you have any extra copies of it ? 
Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will you proceed, sir? 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Admiral Carney. The proposed plan, Mr. Chairman, recognizes 
the need to tailor the Reserve Forces to meet mobilization needs. 

The concept of a Ready Reserve, as envisaged in the National 
Reserve Plan, designed to meet the early phase of mobilization, is 
militarily sound. The provision for forehanded screening will insure 
that these reservists will be free to take up arms when needed, without 
creating personal hardships or disrupting the production of the sinews 
of war 

The language of the bill, I understand, is sufficiently permissive 
to allow taking into account the varying needs of the several services. 
The Navy, for example, is free to continue its traditional reliance on 
volunteers. 

Enrollment in the organized drilling programs of the Naval Re- 
serve has been steadily rising. 

Enactment of this plan, however, should give a welcome impetus 
to its growth through public discussion of its ‘essential fe: itures, in the 
manner of a democt racy. Such public discussion will do much to 
point up the military obligations of a citizen in a free country. 

To complement the Active Navy, we need a Ready Reserve com- 
posed of personnel skilled to perform those many technical duties 
required of a Navy that is keeping up with the rapid strides of science. 

And we need leaders, officers, and petty officers. The goal of our 
drilling units is to advance sufficiently the knowledge of reservists to 
insure that the overall composition is made up of a proper balance 
of skills to operate the units of an expanding mobilized Navy. 

To accomplish these aims, the Navy training programs have in 
general been well designed, and adequate facilities have been provided, 
while steps for improving such deficiencies as do exist are being 
accomplished when means and funds permit. The means are now 
available in good measure to the naval reservists. 

We have had a measure of success and do have a going concern. 
I feel that in some phases, however, there is room for improvement. 

For one thing, I believe we need more practical training. We plan 
to emphasize this feature in the future, and to accomplish even more 
afloat training at sea, which is, after all, so essential in the rounding 
out of the “armory” trained reservists. This plan will permit accom- 
plishment of these measures. 

There is an aspect of the plan on which I would like to comment 
at this time. It concerns the provision for 6-month trainees. 

In order to provide sufficient long-term personnel to maintain com- 
bat ready Active Forces, we must ensure means of recruiting sufficient 
volunteers. Any new and easier way of discharging one’s military 
obligation will make recruiting just that much harder. 

For this reason, we have been concerned over the possibility that 
large numbers of young men may refrain from entering into long- 
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term enlistments as long as there is a chance of being accepted into 
the 6-month trainee program of another service. This could result 
in an appreciable decrease in enlistees into the Active Forces of youths 
under 19 years of age. 

If this should come about, recruiting aims would be seriously jeap- 
ardized as men 19 and older so often require ties that would keep 
them at home, such as good jobs, enrollment in higher education, and 
marriage. 

We have been assured, however, that in establishing maximum 
quotas for the 6-month trainee program, consideration will be given 
to the requirements for long-term personnel so essential to the combat 
readiness of our Active Forces. 

I believe that the Naval Reserve will prosper under the plan and 
that the overall readiness of the Nation’s Reserve will be consider- 
ably enhanced, and accordingly I support the proposed National Re- 
serve Plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now at this time, General, you have your statement there. It is a 
short one. We would be happy to have that. 

General SHerHerD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral, you will remain with us, won’t you? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. I am just giving him the mike. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 


STATEMENT BY GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


General SHernerp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the proposed legislation under consideration by this committee is 
planned primarily to improve the procurement, training, and readi- 
ness of our country’s Reserve Forces in order to meet mobilization 
needs of the services in the event of a national emergency. 

As Secretary Thomas has stated, the National Reserve Plan has 
been under study by the Department of Defense for a considerable 
period of time. The Marine Corps has been represented in many of 
these deliberations. 

In my opinion, the National Reserve Plan is basically sound. Inso- 
far as the Marine Corps is concerned, the plan permits us to continue 
to operate both our Regular and Reserve Forces on a volunteer basis 
which we fell is most desirable. It provides for increased emphasis 
on training and readiness and will assist the Marine Corps in a more 
rapid buildup of its Reserve Forces. 

The cherished traditions of the Marine Corps are built upon the 
twin bastions of the volunteer concept and sound training principles. 
History has proven that these fundamentals are the salient features 
of the corps. 

We believe that by retaining these salient features and building 
upon them by the application of new and improved techniques, the 
Marine Corps will meet any future challenge with the same efficiency 
and dispatch that it has displayed in the past. 

Although satisfactory progress has been made in our present Re- 
serve program, we recognize that the size of the Nation’s entire Re- 
serve cannot be maintained wholly by volunteer methods. The very 
magnitude of these forces preclude such a system. 
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It is fully appreciated that the country’s security may require a 
revision of existing Reserve plans and inclusion therein of manda- 
tory participation features in order to provide an adequate pool of 
trained Reserve Forces. I believe, however, that the Marine Corps 
can continue to fulfill its Reserve requirements on a volunteer basis. 

In support of the National Reserve Plan, and to test its effective- 
ness, the Marine Corps has agreed to accept initially 1,000 10-year 
obligors. We l:ave been assured that these men will be volunteers 
and it is planned that their training will be based upon existing 
Marine Corps concepts which we feel will provide a sound well- 
rounded indoctrination. 

It is the Marine Corps’ desire that any future quota of these obli- 
gors will be based upon the degree of success attained with this 
initial group. 

Despite the 16-month period following the advent of the Korean 
mobilization, when the Marine Corps Reserve was practically non- 
existent, we have now grown to approximately 51 percent of our au- 
thorized drill pay strength and in addition, have over 126,000 offi- 
cers and men in the nondrill pay Reserve, many of whom have had 
combat experience, 

We believe this growth is satisfactory and since all participating 
are volunteers, and are trained in proven Marine techniques, we can 
fulfill any obligations placed upon us. 

The Marine Corps considers that the National Reserve Plan will 
preserve the integrity of current Marine Corps Reserve programs, 
and will provide a foundation upon which the Marine Pans Re- 
serve can be expeditiously brought to, and effectively maintained in, 
the state of strength and readiness required for the execution of its 
assigned military mission, should the need arise. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is a very fine, cooperative statement, 
General. Because I have been a little concerned in reference to some 
statements that have been issued, I had in mind at this time referring 
to the statement which I caused to be placed in the record from Mr. 
Pratt. I think it was easily susceptible of being misunderstood. 
Since he is here today, I will call his attention to the statement, in 
which he is quoted as saying that— 

The Navy said yesterday that it does not intend to apply the compulsory fea- 
tures of the administration’s National Reserve Program but is basing its plans 
on a voluntary Naval Reserve. Assistant Secretary Albert Pratt made the 
statement in explaining a newly adopted program for improving the readiness 
of the Naval Reserve, drafted by a special board. 

I won’t read the whole statement, but, Mr. Pratt, that was your 
statement, wasn’t it ? 

Secretary Prarr. Not in those words, Mr. Chairman. That was 
the way I was quoted, undoubtedly. I read it in the paper. 

Mr. Brooks. Because I think you are too optimistic 1f you feel that 
the Navy can operate entirely on a volunteer basis and doesn’t need 
the legislation. 

Secretary Prarr. I didn’t intend to convey that impression. I be- 
lieve that I came—my actual words were as close to Mr. Thomas’ as 
they could be. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Thomas 

Secretary Prarr. As long as we can fill our requirements by accept- 
ing merely volunteers into the Naval Reserve program, we would like 
to continue to do so. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Thomas goes further than that: 


Secretary Thomas says that he is concerned that the 6-month trainee doesn’t 
have such an obligation of lesser magnitude as to encourage men to go into the 
6-month training rather than volunteer into the Navy for 4 years. 


( Asides. ) 

Mr. Brooks. It was the admiral who said that—Admiral Carney. 
I am sorry. 

Secretary Tuomas. As far as my statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
think—it is my personal opinion—that we can go ahead with our 
recruiting of Reserves on the basis we are now and fulfill our require- 
ments. I don’t say I am sure of that. I think we can. But we are 
still in a flexible condition. I mean if that proves not to be the 
“ase 

Mr. Brooxs. You still need some help, though, in training your 
Reserves, don’t you? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we have a good on program now. 
We have a very excellent one, as a matter “of fact 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the Johnson Board found that a chief fault 
with the present Naval Reserve training is that it is too much of a 
night school, involving classroom rather than seagoing training. 

Secretary "THomas. W ell, I think that is right. But the admiral 
brought out that we are looking to more training with actual ship 
training and fleet training and the like. 

Admiral Carney. My statement was responsive to that finding of 
the Johnson Board, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I am wondering is this: Then you need no help 
at all under this law for training, either. You have sufficient author- 
ity, you think, under the present law to keep up your training 
schedule ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think we have. I don’t think you can 
actually be sure of that until you see how you get along, a little further 
along. But even so, under this program we would be flexible. We 
haven’t ruled out entirely that we w ill not take any of these inductees, 
that is, this Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to have three types of men, aren’t you? 
You are going to have the men in the Active Est: ablishment, the men 
in the Reserves, and the 6-month trainees, if you accept any of those. 
That would give you three types of personnel, wouldn't it? 

Secretary ‘THomas. Unless you count 

Mr. Brooks. There is another type in addition to that? 

Secretary Tuomas. Unless you count your Active Reserve—your 
Ready Reserve and your Standby Reserve. You have two different 
types of Reserves. You have your people on active duty, the one in 
the Ready Reserve and the one in the Standby Reserve. Then, in 
addition to that, would be these 100,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is true. In the Ready Reserve you will have 
the reservist who volunteers in the Navy serving 4 years and then 
is put back in the Ready Reserve. Then you will have, if you take 
any, the 6-month trainee, who is put in the Reserve with a 10- year 
obligation. 

Now, will you have any Reserves coming in direct from civilian 
life without having volunteered for active duty in the Navy? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Well, you will have the ones that I meant, the 
Enlisted Reserve, that I mentioned before, who will come in the 
Reserve and then within 24 months will be called up for 2 years 

Mr. Brooks. Two years. Then they get out at 6 years. 

Secretary THomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Brooks. Do they have 6 years in the Reserve or after that, 
4 years‘ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it depends. He will have an 8-year obli- 
gated service, active duty and Reserve. Now, if he has been in the 
Reserve for a year and then he is called up and he is on active duty 
for 2 years, that is a total of 5 years, and then he will be in the Ready 
Reserve for 5 years 

Now, if he had, for instance, 2 years in the Reserve and was called 
up for 2 years, then he would only have 4 years in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. So you could have several types of reservists. A man 
who enlists for 4 years and then goes into the Reserve for a 4-year 
obligation, and then the man who first goes into the Reserve and stays 
% years and then serves 24 months on active duty, and, thirdly, the 
G-month trainee. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is of some interest, in answer to your question, that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have stated that the reserve components should 
have a proper combination of prior-service personnel and non-prior- 
service personnel. That is what we now have. 

If you are interested in the percentages, roughly, 40 percent are 
new people who have not had prior service and, roughly, 60 percent 
are those who have served, and we feel this is about the right 
proportion. 

Mr. Brooks. So you would have 60 percent fully trained through 
prior service and 40 percent with no prior service ¢ 

Secretary Prarr. Forty percent would be in various degrees of 
training: Those who had been in the Reserve program for 2 years, 
who perhaps might have taken 6 months’ duty during the summer- 
time in the recruit training camp, being well advanced in their train- 
ing. It would be an awful lot better than raw personnel. 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to change the training now so as 
to prevent it from being a night- school training course 2 

Secretary Prarr. We have. quite a det ailed presentation of that 
which we would like vary much to give you, Mr. Chairman, at a later 
date, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Puitsry. Does the chairman yield a moment ? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield to you, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puiveix. You have other training besides the so-called night- 
school training. You also have some active training in your Reserve? 

Secretary Prarr. Oh, my, yes. 

Mr. Putter. So that applies only in a very limited sense. It is 
applicable only in a very limited sense to say you have night-school 
training. You do have other training that embraces very practical 
work. 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct, sir. Of course, we have our 
periods of annual training duty of 2 weeks. We have weekend drills 


where people actually go out aboard ship. We have all kinds of prae- 
tical training. 
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Mr. Puitein. Some of this practical training is at sea, too, or at 
ieast on board ship ¢ 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct; and also in our drill armories 
we are constructing all the time more and more mockup equipment, 
which is just like the equipment on board a ship, so the people can get 
actual training in turning the valves and pressing the buttons and all 
of that. 

Mr. Puitprn. Well, assuming you were going to take some of these 
men under the bill, some of these 100,000 that are made available 
every year, what would your comment be concerning the relative 
fitness of a man who served the Navy for 4 years and then goes in the 
Reserve, and the man who has been trained under this program for 
6 months and then comes into your Reserve? Do you think you could 
adequately train a man in 6 months so he would really have the ability 
and the experience and fitness of a man who serves the Navy, let us 
say, for 4 years? I think the answer is almost obvious, but I just 
wanted to get your comment. 

Secretary Prarr. That is one of the reasons why we do not plan 
to take any of the 6-month trainees. 

Mr. Puinein. You want to stand on your own? 

Secretary Prarr. What? 

Mr. Putter. You will continue your own Reserves? 

Secretary Prarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiitein. According to your present plans. 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the comment that 
you just made about the night school, I know that some of the Reserve 
stations feel rather keenly the fact that they don’t have available to 
them near at hand some craft of some sort that they can use from 
time to time. 

At the beginning, or right after the war, we inaugurated a very 
extensive Reserve training program and we had a great many of these 
small ships that were scattered around the rivers and lakes, and 
wherever they could be floated. We had a great deal of trouble in 
maintaining them; finding permanent shipkeepe rs. Instead of being 
good public- relations devices, they turned out to be liabilities, because 
they 1 ran down materially. 

So gradually a balance was struck. But there are certain large 
units, particularly in the Midwest, where there is a need for additional 
training facilities, and we recognize it. It was brought into very 
sharp focus by the Johnson Board. It is one of the things that we 
are trying to correct; to give the units better yg aaraeae | to actually 
train at sea, and to give them better floating, real facilities in their 
vicinities. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is more an improvement in refine- 
ment than it is a change in any basic policy. I think that is the 
answer to that. 

General Shepherd, you might comment on the Marine Corps Reserve 
training facilities. 

General SHerHerp. W ell, there is no question that any Reserve 
training, in my opinion, has to be night-school training. Because the 
only time you can get these reservists to come at all is at night. We 
try to keep them interested in our programs. 

‘We do have weekly drills and do what we can in armories. And 
they are called up once a year for a 2-week training period, in which 
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we give them intensive basic training, and we vary it each year with 
different units so they will have an assortment of 1 year amphibious, 
another year at a post, and a third year at Camp Lejuene, where they 
go through a full training cycle. But at best it is not as good as 
Regular service. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. General, how much of a burden will the training 
of these 1,000 Reserves initially place on the Regular services? 

Gener: al Suepuerp. I think we can absorb those, Mr. Devereux, 
without any increased overhead. We will just filter them into our 
recruit depots, and at this particular period those depots are not 
being overtaxed because of our low personnel turnover this next year, 
and I feel we can handle them at 100 a month, or whatever it is, with- 
out any difficulty. 

Mr. Devereux. But if you had to take 10,000 men, the picture 
would definitely change? 

General SHepHerp. Very much. We would have to have an in- 
creased overhead to handle that number. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pumery. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puiern. Whatever you take will come out of your enlistment 
schedule? That is, if you take a thousand, that will cut down the 
number that you enlist, so you are keeping within your column ? 

General SueruerD. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Puttein. Are these in addition ? 

General Snerpnerv. They have nothing to do with our authorized 
ceiling. 

Mr. Puteri. Are these over and above your ceiling? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putter. Aren’t your appropriations fixed on the basis of your 
ceiling? If you have 1,000 additional men that are coming into the 
Marine Corps, won’t you have to have higher appropriations to take 
care of them? 

General SuepnerD. I think that is provided for in the financing of 
this bill, doesn’t it, Mr. Pratt? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is in the appropriations. 

Mr. Putten. But it is in addition to your regular ceiling. In 
other words, the ceiling in the Marine Corps is going to be “lifted 
by this 1,000 men that are coming in under the program ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think we have any ceiling as such in 
the Reserve. You have a ceiling in the Marines on active duty in 
the Navy. 

Mr. Puiiern. But these men will have to be trained under the 
6-year period. They will have to be trained for 6 months. Of course, 
that is costly. 

Secretary Tuomas, Well, they are trained as Reserves. I think it 
is right that they come on top of your ceiling, of your 100,000. 

Mr. Brooks. They are not in service status? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Brooks. They are in training status. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, training status. 
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General SHerHerb. Training status 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask you this question—if you are 
through ? 

Mr. Pup. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If you take 1,000 6-month obligors and they get $30 
a month pay, they are going to be in training with men getting con- 
siderably more pay. Is that going to measure in all right, or do 
you think it is going to cause friction? _ ’ 

General SuerHerp. That is a very difficult question. It is sort of 
crystal-gazing. 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to have to face it. 

General SHeruern. I agree with you, sir. We feel if that is what 
the law provides, why, they will have to take it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, would you recommend any change in that 
respect ? 

Genntal Suepuerp. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Brooks. You want to try it on that basis? 

General Sueruerp. I think we should try it. I don’t think they 
should get the same pay as the Regular Marine. 

Mr. Brooks. They are trainees. They are not servicemen. 

General SuerHerp. Yes, sir. They are only in for 6 months. I 
think that is adequate for them, sir. 

Secretary THomas. I think your basic difference there, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that they may be alongside people that get higher pay, but 
they are only in for 6 months and those other people are in for 3 
and 4 years, and they are nonproductive. They are only in a training 
status. So I wouldn’t think that would be equitable. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, I think we are all agreed if you could 
get all the personnel you need through the voluntary system it would 
be better for us. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. In the Navy, Army, Marine Corps, or Air Force, 
that is the way it should be. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. We all know the Army is up against a proposition 
and this is largely to assist the Army in meeting that need. 

Now, one question I wanted to ask you: We are talking about pay 
increase and other attractive benefits to encourage men to stay in the 
Regular service. I am wondering if we cut this tenure of service 
down, if it would not be more attractive to get more people into the 
Reserve? We are requiring 8 full years, if I understand it right, 2 
years in the Regular service and 6 years in the Reserve, under the 
present program, or 6 months’ training and 914 years’ service. 

What if we cut this down to, say, 4 or 5 years’ service, with some 
differential to the 6-month trainee and the 2-year trainee, what effect 
would that have on the service? 

Secretary Tuomas. Do you want to answer that? 

Secretary Prarr. I think—— 

Mr. Wrnsreap. It seems to me that a shorter tenure would encour- 
age men to have more enthusiasm for our Reserve program, than tying 
them down so long. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think that answers the problem, that is 
the only thing. I think we would all like to cut it down to a shorter 
period if we can, but it won’t solve the problem. 

Mr. Winsrrap. If it doesn’t solve the problem, how will this solve 
it? You have so many coming in each year. Do you mean there 
is not sufficient manpower to solve that problem for 4 or 5 years in 
the Reserve after this other tenure of service? 

Secretary Prarr. May I answer that, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsrrap. Yes; [ would be glad to have it answered. 

Secretary Prarr. I think the detailed answer will be presented to 
you later. But let me just say this at the present time. The National 
Reserve Plan does provide for a reduction of a man’s obligation in 
the Ready Reserve, which would be the first to be called, through 
proper participation in drills or maintaining such standards as his 
service may prescribe for keeping up his efficiency. There I think is 
the incentive for participation, which will be very, very helpful. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. Well, that is in the present law, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ducanper. It is in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Secretary Prarr. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. That hasn’t helped any. 

Mr. Winsteap. It may have helped, but it still hasn’t answered your 
need. 

Now the point I have is: From all the testimony I have been able 
to get—I have been in this committee meeting here for 2 or 3 weeks 
and nobody seems to anticipate a global war, and I hope we don’t have 
it, and the testimony has been here time and time again that we 
could meet this situation. I believe Secretary Stevens this morning 
testified that he wouldn’t have to call up these boys who had prior 
service if we would give this bill an opportunity to work. If we have 
that much manpower and we move these men out of the Reserve, you 
have these young fellows coming on in to take their place from time 
to time, year to year; it seems to me 4 or 5 years would be better 
than 8 or 10 years of required service, with the Active Reserve and 
the regular service. 

Secretary Trromas. Mr. Winstead, I am not quite sure I understand 
the question. Now you are talking about 4 or 5 years combined active 
and Reserve. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Combined active and Reserve service. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, my- 

Mr. Wrnsreap. If that be true, a man would not resent so much 
being tied up for 3 years after he spent his 2 years, as he will another 
6 years. 

Secretary THomas. Well, I don’t think 

Mr. Winsteap. It is a long time. 

Secretary THomas. Your manpower available is enough to do that. 
In other words, you can’t serve 2 years and then only ‘have 2 years 
in the Ready Reserve. I don’t think you have enough men to carry out 
your assignments and to have an Active Reserve Force. 

Mr. Winsreap. Then, would it not be better to take the so-called 
UMT provision here and require that every young man, without this 
100,000 volunteers each year—just take it and say they all go into it 
and give a more limited tenure of service ? 

Secretary Tomas. Well, but the only thing: Then you don’t have 
trained people. I mean this Reserve envisions—and TI think this is 
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the crux of the whole thing. You have people that have had active 
service. They are trained. And then they go into a Ready Reserve 
and they are available as a reservoir of trained men. I think that is 
the greatest safety factor we have in this whole military program. 

Mr. Winstreap. But that same thing would be true, w ould it not, 
if we required every young man to give 6 months’ service and so much 
in the Reserve ? 

Secretary THomas. No. He isn’t trained. He is not trained in 
anything for 6 months. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, if he is trained in there for 8, he is trained 
for 5, it looks like to me. 

I yield. 

Mr. Purer. My observation was that in 6 months you can’t give 
aman very good training. 

Secretary Tomas. It takes you 2 years, pretty near, to train a 
man ina good many areas. And that is the trouble 

Mr. Putter. So on wer value this man has—in my mind it is 
debatable—will depend on the training he is going to get in addition 
to the training he has had in the service. 

Secretary Tuomas. You are talking about the © 100,000? 

Mr. Putter. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is a flexible thing. 

Mr. Puicery. But it has been figured tentatively at 100,000 for 
the year. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. But that is only one segment, 
of course, of your Reserve. 

Mr. Puitsrn. Yes. And another difficulty that I find—it is a rather 
exasperating one. We have now, as we are currently operating, 3- 
and 4-year enlistments in the Navy, and 3-year enlistment, I believe, 
in the Marine Corps—do you not 

General SHepuerb. Three, four, and six. 

Secretary Tuomas. Four in the Navy. 

Mr. Puiterx. You have in addition to that the 2-year service for 
the draft. Those are the basic ways in which the military obligation 
can be fulfilled. Now, we are adding under this bill another « ategory, 
6 months’ training plus certain Reserve obligations. 

Now, there is a question on the equities there. You take one man: 
He goes in—he enlists and goes in and he is in the Navy for 4 years 
and the Marine C orps for 3 or 4 years. Somebody else goes in the 
draft and he is in there for 2 years. Then he goes in the Reserve. 
Now you have someone coming in and he is only serving 6 months. 
Now, it isa limited group. You say it may go higher than the 100,000 
number that has been contemplated. 

Secretary Tuomas. It may go less, too. 

Mr. Puitpr. In any event, » there is to my mind a disbalance and a 
definite inequity that disturbs me very much. 

Mr. Winsteap. But if we cannot train him in 5 years, I don’t see 
how you can train him very much in 8 years. 

Mr. Puinery. When the Marine Corps takes them in for 3 or 4 
years, and the Navy takes him for 4 years, they will train him, so 
when he comes out he will be a well-trained man. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, but you take in some of your technical 
areas it takes 2 years to get the fellow where he is really trained. 
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Mr. Puteri. And isn’t that particularly true in these highly tech- 
nical areas? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; that is what I say. 

Mr. Puiein. Which are becoming more and more frequent in all 
the services today. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Puiter. So the 6 months’ training really is only a nullity. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, you are talking about only this one 
segment and you are talking about men from 17 to 19, a very young 
group. You are not talking about the mass of people. 

Mr. Putrein. That is true. But it still relates to the present 
100,000. As you say, it may go higher in the future—— 

Secretary Tomas. Well 

Mr. Puttsry. Of your total annual manpower reserve, which is 
something in the neighborhood of 800,000 men. 

Secretary Tuomas. I also said, Mr. Philbin, it may go less, too. 

Mr. Puteri. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is not fixed at 100,000. It may go up and 
it may go down as well. So I don’t see where that is going to hurt us 
in our program. I don’t grant that. 

Mr. Primsin. No, I appreciate that so far as the Navy is concerned 
and the Marine Corps it is more or less academic. But my remarks 
were more directed at the overall situation that confronts us with 
respect to the status of the Army and to some extent the Air Force. 

Secretary Tromas. And I think there are some grave doubts as to 
how attractive that will be toa young man. He has to have 10 years. 
He is committed for 10 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, let me open up a new thought, as soon 
as you finish. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, he goes in for 6 months and then he has 
914 years’ obligation in a drill status. 

Mr. Brooxs. Suppose this committee—— 

Secretary Tomas. I would rather go and get my service over with. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose the committee is able to sweeten it up, though, 
to where you could get your 100,000 estimated needs for that 6 months’ 
training as volunteers, with no compulsion, how would the Navy feel 
about that? It would make no difference to the Navy ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think I would have to go back to my 
original statement, that under our present program I think we can 
go ahead with our recruiting of Reserves and do it within our re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think this is basically going to affect 
the Navy. I can’t guarantee it. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me now—we take men into the Na- 
tional Guard with no prior training. They are trained in the Na- 
tional Guard and after a certain number of years they are releasable, 
having discharged their obligation. Now certainly the man with 6 
months’ training is in better shape to defend himself if called than 
the National Guard man that goes in without the 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Pricer. Some of the National Guard men might debate that 
with you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Wrinsteap. You have yeomen, personnelmen over the country 
in all the services, that you can train in 6 months. There are lots of 
positions they can train people for in 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not critical at all of the guard. But I can see where 
a man on 6 months’ active duty gets a certain amount of training and 
the man who doesn’t have the 6 months doesn’t get that training. 

Secretary THomas. Well, he not only has 6 months of active train- 
ing, in this group, but he is on active drill status for 914 years. So 
he has continuous training as far as that goes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. My reaction to the 10-year period was the same as 
Mr. Winstead’s when I first heard about it. I think the American 
public will rebel against that. To tie up a boy for 10 years is a long 
time. 

Secretary Tuomas. But, Mr. Johnson, that is voluntary. He does 
not have to go in it. 

Mr. Jounson. I know. He probably will go in, just thinking of the 
6 months. Then he would be committed for “91, more years. 

Secretary Triomas. Well, he better—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Then I’m afraid they won't think it out, some of these 
boys. We will have those difficulties. I don’t like coercive features in 
these things, either, like there is in the bill. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, as I said before, I think if I were going 
to do it, myself, I would go in and get my service duty over with. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course you people 

Secretary Tuomas. In the other event, if he wants to go in and take 
6 months’ training and then be in a Ready Reserve for 914 years— 
I mean it is a voluntary proposition. He is not in any way forced to 
do it. 

Mr. Jounson. You people have never resorted to any coercive meth- 
ods to get your personnel, have you? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; but I think you have a different situation, 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand that. But you’ve always got it by 
voluntary enlistments, haven’t you ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; but we are going back now 

Mr. Jonnson. To get your manpower. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. As I say, you don’t have to go back very 
far when your military services had 250,000 or 300,000 in them. Now 

ou are talking about 3 million and a large Reserve. We have to doa 
lot of things now that we didn’t have to do before. 

Mr. Jounson. The draft helps you, you have to admit that. The 
indirect effect of the draft helps you. 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think anybody will gainsay that, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now I would like to find out from the general just 
how do you get the people that train your recruits? I have talked to 
a great many marines in all parts of the country, in all parts of the 
world, for that matter, and I never met one that didn’t have good 
morale. Now how do you do it? Can you briefly tell us how you 
do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jounson. That is something that the educators ought to learn, 
too. Everyone that I saw was confident of eo and had good 
morale, and I guess the behavior was good, too. I didn’t go out with 
them at night. 
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Mr. Puts. I was going to add so long as he was in our presence, 
good manners, too. 

Mr. Jonnson. One time I had a young fellow at my house when 
1 first came to Congress and I mentioned the fact—he mentioned he 
was a marine instructor, a first lieutenant. This illustrates the 
thought that I have in mind. I just accidentally said to him, “Well, 
the marines were wonderful, but they are great propagandizers.” He 
started in on me and my wife and talked for a half hour. We couldn't 
stop him. He went in and told us just exactly how they do it. Now, 
could you briefly put in the record here how do you retain a training 
staff that can turn out the kind of people that you turn out? 

General Suepnerp. Well, thank you very much for your kind re- 
marks, Mr. Johnson. It is a very difficult question to answer. 

I feel that the drill instructors at our recruit depots do i inspire into 
recruits by their methods of training, by the rigors of a recruit’s train- 
ing, which sometimes is criticized as you know by letters from people 
who feel that they are perhaps too strong—but anyhow we try to in- 
still in them a devotion to duty, an obligation of service to their coun- 
try, and a desire to excel in the profession which they have chosen. 
It is very difficult to describe, but it is an esprit de corps that we have 
heen fortunate to be able to maintain for a number of years. We have 
built it somewhat on traditions of the past. We make every marine 
feel that he should never let another one down under any conditions. 
Well, it is the same feeling that you have in a fraternity or a fraternal 
organization. 

Mr. Jonnxson. Do you especially train your junior officers, the first 
and second lieutenants that train and live with these men, and find out 
whether they have the aptitude to instill those boys with the right 
kind of spirit ? 

General SueruerD. Yes, sir. The same system applies in our officer 
candidate schools. Of course, the bulk of training at the recruit 
depots is done by enlisted personnel, and we do have courses of in- 
struction for the instructors, in which we try to get our best enlisted 
personnel for instructors in the recruit depots. They are screened 

very carefully. They are given trial runs to see whether they are 
temperamentally fitted to be an instructor, because every man is not. 
That helps a great deal. 

It is very ‘difficult to go into actual details on just how it is ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that sufficient, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you also train good men for Congress. We 
have one right here. [Laughter.] 

General Suepuerp. Your colleague could enlarge on my discussion, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, he does, too. At intervals he elaborates at 
length, too. We are always glad to hear from General Devereux. 

Now you have a question, do you ? 

Mr. Huppiteston. Yes. Mr. Secretary, turning to the question of 
the 10-year voluntary obligation that the boys will assume, or the 8- 
vear obligation that the selective- -service law will require of them, I 
‘an understand the argument that you have presented that the longer 
the period of Reserve service, the greater the training of the individual 
serviceman. 
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I can also understand that there is probably some merit to the 
argument that a long period of Reserve service will put our younger 
people into the posture of recognizing that they do have an obligation 
to defend the country, and it may stimulate in them a certain addi- 
tional loyalty to our country. There is some question in my mind, 
though, as to whether a period of 10 years is necessary to prevent—I 
mean to counteract the effect of a turnover so you will be able to 
maintain in your Reserve Establishment a sufficient number of men. 
The tenure seems to be mighty long from that point of view. I don’t 
feel that we ought to keep these boys any longer in the Reserve train- 
ing program than is absolutely necessary to take account of the turn- 
over, so that we can maintain the Reserves at the optimum peak of 
efficiency and the optimum state of readiness in case we do have to 
zo to war. 

Is it your considered opinion that 10 years is the minimum period 
that we can maintain those men in that necessary state of readiness? 

Secretary THomas. Well, if he goes on active duty for 2 years or 4 
years, he gets double credit beyond 2 years. But he has to have a 
commitment of 8 years of Active Reserve service. 

Now this group, this 100,000—and it is a limited group—only go 
on active duty for 6 months. They don’t go on it for 2 years, 3 years, 
or 4 years. But against that they have a 2-year longer commitment 
in the Reserve. I don’t think that is out of balance myself. Be- 
cause 

Mr. Huppiesron. Do you think we could cut both of those, just as 
Mr. Winstead mentioned a few moments ago, say for the 2-year men, 
cut that to 4 additional years; and for the 6-months man, cut that to 
71% additional years? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think you will find, Mr. Huddleston, 
that just a mathematical calculation will show you you can’t keep a 
3-million-man active Army and Reserve you are talking about, a 
3-million-plus Reserve, and do it with less than this extended to this 
period. 

Mr. Huppiesron. In other words, you took that into consideration. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I think that is just a mathematical com- 
putation. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask Mr. 
Pratt a question which occurs to me at the moment. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Hupp.esron. Mr. Pratt, referring to the figures you cited to 
the committee just a few moments ago regarding the status of the 
Naval Reserve as of the end of fiscal 1954—do you have those figures 
before you? You mentioned there were, as of June 30, 1954, there 
were 26,000 reservists in active status. By that do you mean there 
were 26,000 in a drill-pay status ? 

Mr. Prarr. I think none of them were actually receiving pay for 
drills, but they may have been associated with a drilling unit, par- 
ticipating in training, with the purpose of keeping up their profi- 
ciency, and also earning points for promotion or for advancement in 
rating. 

Mr. Huppieston. Well, now, which of these figures that you men- 
tioned covers the boys who are serving in Reserve units on‘a drill-pay 
status? 
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Mr. Pratt. I did not give that figure; 139,000, I think, is the com- 
parable one. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is 142,000 as of the present time. 

Secretary Pratrr. Yes; 139,000 at June 30, 1954. 

Secretary THomas. We have a later figure. 

Secretary Prarr. And now 142,000. 

Mr. Huppuesron. What confused me was that you stated a figure 
of 585,000 Standby and Ready Reserves, and then you broke that down 
into 428,000 which you classified as just names, and I assume that 
428,000 were just men that at one time or another had seen service 
with the Navy. You mentioned that they were just names, 428,000. 
Then you stated 26,000 were on inactive status, 115,000 in an inactive 
status, and 25,000 were retired. Those figures, when added together, 
amount to just about the 595,000 which you stated were the Ready 
and Standby Reserve. 

Did I misunderstand you in connection with those figures ? 

Secretary Prarr. I think I didn’t make myself clear. 

The first figure quoted, 428,000, in the Ready Reserve, includes as 
of that date 139 ,000 who were associated with drilling units, and the 
rest I said were names. Now, some of them are fine- trained people, 
we know where they are, we can get them, and they will be useful. 
But some of them may have not served for 3 or 4 years, and are of 
doubtful value, or may have acquired a civilian job or a dependent 
situation which would not make them truly ready on mobilization. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Well, would that. 139,000 figure embrace the so- 
ralled Ready Reserve ? 

Secretary Prarr. The Ready Reserve under the present law, as I 
understand it, comprises people who have acquired a military obliga- 
tion and are, by law, placed in the so-called Ready Reserve. It does 
not necessar ily mean that they are drilling, that they are fully trained, 
or that they are available on mobilization. 

Mr. Brooks. No. It means this, though, that under the present 
law they are subject to call by the President. 

Secretary Prarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In a Presidential emergency ? 

Secretary Prarr. The term “ready” refers to their exposure to call 
rather than their state of proficiency. 

Secretary Tuomas. But if you call them up now you would have to 
do your screening now, and you would have a job with it because a 
lot of them are not qualified for active duty now. Under the new 
plan you will keep them screened constantly, and the ones in your 
Ready Reserve, as such, are ready for call immediately. It is a great 
improvement. 

Mr. Huppteston. In the files of the Department these men are all 
classified as the Ready Reserve, both those in the drill-pay status and 
these boys that are not participating in the program. 

get) Pratr. That is correct. That is in accordance with law, 
as I understand it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The idea of the present act, of 1952, was to encourage 
men who were in the Ready Reserve to w ork their w: ay out by satisfac- 
tory service. I still think that is a good idea, but it has never been 
implemented. 
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Now, I think in drafting the law—and I would like to get the Secre- 
tary’s idea—wouldn’t you follow an incentive method as much as you 
could, perhaps more than, a compulsory method of getting these men to 
train satisfactorily ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes. But under this law, when they go 
into the Ready Reserve, then they have a compulsory obligation to 
train. And I think you are going to have to have some compulsory 
obligation if you are going to keep a large Reserve Force. I think 
you are going to have to. And I think that is the way we should 
do it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think this, if I may interpolate for a moment, that 
you have compulsion now that you have never used. Under the Uni- 
form Military Code of Justice you could have used compulsion. 

There is one article that pertains to calling a reservist in by written 
order, and after that you can use compulsion. 

Secretary Prarr. I inquired about that, Mr. Chairman, and I can 
be wrong, but the information I have is that compulsion applies to a 
man who is called to active duty for training and does not apply to 
participation of any other type. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. It has never been used as far as I know 
of. I looked it up just the other day to be sure that we had really left 
it in the law, as I thought we had. As far as I know, it has never 
been used. 

It provides for some degree of compulsion. Perhaps not to the 
extent that this bill would. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, this present plan, I think, is solid in 
this respect, and that is after he has had his active duty he goes in a 
Ready sein rae for a certain period, and when he is in that Ready 
Reserve by compulsion he has to keep his training up. That gives you 
a real Reserve backup that I think is invaluable. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t like the thought of encouraging the re- 
servist to do a good job in releasing him from his obligation of 10 
years a little earlier ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, you do that, of course, when you give him 
a double time for anything he serves over 2 years. Now, in the Navy, 
where you have 4-year enlistments, he will get credit for 6 years of 
obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. That is only when he is on active duty, though. 

Secretary Tuomas. No. He has an 8-year obligation. If he is on 
active duty for 4 years, he gets his 2 years credit, and then he gets 
double for his last 2 years, which is 4 years. So he gets 6 years’ credit, 
and he only has 2 years in the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. So he comes out—he cuts it down. You have 
the incentive all the way along there. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if you take a draftee for 2 years and he gets back 
in the Reserves for 6 years, you have no incentive for him to work hard 
and do a fine job, and ee his obligation a little earlier? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, he can enlist or have enlisted for another 
year or 2 years, and get double credit. 

Mr. Brooxs. But he would have to go on active duty ? 

Secretary Thomas. Well : 

Mr. Jounson. How many of those 4-year men do go in the Reserves ? 
What do your records show ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Well, they all go in the Reserves. They are 
committed for 8 years of active and reservist. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, but don’t you have a policy that he can stay 
1 year and be dormant because he will retain the skills he learned in 
the 4 years? So he may not go in the Reserves. Don’t you have that 
policy ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. Your Navy enlistments are 4 years—as I 
say, the first 2 years he gets 2 years’ credit. The second 2 years he 
gets double credit, or 4 years. So at the end of 4 years he gets 6 
years’ credit against his 6-year obligation. And he only is in the 
Ready Reserves for 2 years. So he has had the incentive. He has 
gotten the credit for it. 

Mr. Jounson. You figure that for 2 years he will retain enough 
skill so if an emergency came and they had to have him he could 
step right in and go along with his comrades? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, I would think so. He has had 4 years of 
active service, and he has an obligation, Reserve obligation, of 2 years. 
He would be a well-trained man after 4 years. 

Mr. Jounson. You consider him a good, solid individual, that can 
carry right along with the rest of them ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, he would be very valuable in the Reserve. 
I think we are going to show you later, Mr. Chairman, all of this in 
detail, and show you how these figures have been arrived at. Because 
they are all pretty mathematically calculated. 

Mr. Brooks. I have only 1 or 2 more questions. Maybe the com- 
mittee has some other questions. But I think we are pretty well 
caught up here. 

On page 6 of the bill you provide for men employed in these critical 
defense-supporting industries. It is stipulated on page 6 of fhe bill 
that the President upon specific findings of critical skills may allow 
individuals to fulfill their military obligation by entering into a 10- 
year period of military service under the terms of this subsection. 
Apparently there is no thought there of previous training of 6 months, 
but simply to find men that are critically needed in defense-supporting 
industries, and put them in a status of these 6 months’ trainees with- 
out the training. Is that the idea? 

Secretary Prarr. I am not familiar with that, Mr. Chairman. I 
am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have a problem with these critical skills in the 
Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. That problem is becoming greater all the time. 
And the problem is becoming greater all the time because your spread 
between civilian employment and military employment, on the basis 
of reimbursement, is so great. That is what is causing that. 

Admiral Carney. There are a few of those specialties, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a man can pick up and discharge almost immediately. If 
you put a uniform on him he doesn’t need any basic military training, 
such as in the electronics field. There are many of them in the 
civilian engineering field, as in the case of our CB’s during the war. 
People from various contracting activities walked right in, put on a 
uniform, and did virtually the same job as they did in civilian life. 
1 think that deals with that category. They are the people that don’t 
require basic military training, but are almost purely technical, and 
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his job would be identical whether he was in industry or whether he 
was in the service. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t get those under this bill, Admiral. 

Admiral Carney. Sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. Men who are 16, 17, or 18. 

Admiral Carney. No, I don’t think you would. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn't get them at that age? 

Admiral Carney. I don’t think you would. There are very few 
of them. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me they are surplusage. 

Admiral Carney. Very few of them. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that this 
particular portion of the bill of which you are speaking, on page 6, 
line 11, was to take care of those people who were deferred for educa- 
tional purposes past the age of 19, which is the age below which you 
“an take these 6-months boys. A boy is deferred from the draft 
through the age of 19 to obtain an education and then he studies a 
special skill and is employed in special defense industry; when he 
comes out he will be allowed to take 6 months’ training and then enter 
into the 914 years of Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. Dose he have to take 6 months’ training under that ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Winsteap. May I ask a short question ? 

General, did you or the Marine Corps request this thousand, or did I 
understand you to say you agreed to accept the thousand ? 

General SHEPHERD. We were more or less asked to take them, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now will your requirements, mental and physical 
requirements, be the same as the Army’s? 

Okie ‘al SHEPHERD. I believe all the standards are the same, yes, sir, 
for all the armed services. 

Mr. Winsreap. But you will pass—I mean your Department will 
pass upon these thousand that you take, as to whether they are 
acceptable ? 

General SuepnHerD. Yes, sir, we will. And although it is not speci- 
fied in the bill itself, we have an understanding that they will permit 
us to take only volunteers. 

Mr. Winsteap. But your requirements, mental and physical, will be 
the same asthe Army. There will not be any difference in the require- 
ments for the Marine Corps and the Army / 

General SuHeruerp. So far as I know, there will not be, sir, no, sir. 

I would like to make a point here, too, that we in the Marine Corps 
also need these long-term enlistments for our air-ground forces, 
because at least a third of Marine Corps are in aviation units. And 
the same criteria applies to those men and to other technical specialists 
that are serving with the Navy as they do for the Navy and the Air 
Force. In other words, I wish to correct any impression that we can 
take short-term trainees and use them exclusively. We must have 
specialists, too. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But these trainees that you train must go into the 
Reserve of the Marine Corps. They do not have the privilege of 
applying back for National Guard service or for National Guard duty. 
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General Sueruerp. I understand, sir, that any trainee, no matter 
what service he trained with or any Reserve, no matter what his service, 
can apply for affiliation with a Reserve unit near his home. 

Mr. Wrysreap. In any of the services? 

General Suepnerp. I may be mistaken, but I believe that is the 
understanding. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. In other words, it doesn’t matter who trains him; 
he has the right to apply for service unit back near his home 
community ? 

General SHepHerp. That exists in the present bill, I believe, and 
I think it is also contained in this new bill. Perhaps you would know, 
Mr. Pratt. 

Secretary Prarr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WINsTEAD. But normally you would expect him to stay in the 
service where he was trained, if he has a unit available near his home 
community ? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir; but in the event one of our aviator 
pilots in the Reserve is not near a naval or marine air station, for 
example, he can apply to be attached to an Air Force base for training, 
if one is near where he is living. We have very few in that category, 
though; none that I know of. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t it true that these 6 months’ trainees enlist in 
the Marine Corps, or it might be in the case of the Army—they enlist 
for 4 years, 6 months of which will be active duty and then the rest 
is their period 

General SHEPHERD. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. So they do not necessarily or can’t transfer out of 
the Marine Corps to the Army or to the Navy, or so on. 

Mr. Winsteap. They do have the right to elect. 

General SHEPHERD. They are enlisted in the Marine Corps, but as 
IT understand it, they can perform their training with some other unit 
in their vicinity. 

Mr. Devereaux. Of the armed services. 

General SHEPHERD. We actually intend to screen volunteers who 
come into this program and take them, or recruit them from the 
proximity, that is within 50 miles of one of our organized marine 
units. So there will be no question about the men being in an area 
of the country where we have no marine organized unit. That is our 
present intention. 

Mr. Devereux. What does the Navy do in the case of an enlisted 
Reserve who subsequently moves out of the area so that he cannot 
participate in any of the Reserve activities? I mean he just moves 
away. 

Secretary Tuomas. You are talking about if he is in the Ready 
Reserve and he moves out of the range area ? 

Mr. Deverrux. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Pratt can answer that better than 
I can. 

Secretary Pratr. He will be detached from affiliation with the 
particular drilling unit to which he belonged. Then if he wants more 
training, he can be ordered to active duty for training during the 
<ummertime or such other time as suits his personal plans for a longer 
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period of time than would be normal had he affiliated with a drilling 
unit. 

For example, with our drilling units, the normal training is 48 
nightly drills, plus 2 weeks active duty for training. With a man 
who is unable to participate in drills, he would receive normally 30 
days active duty for training. 

We do that to a limited extent under present legislation. It is con- 
templated under the new National Reserve Plan that extended periods 
of active duty for training would be more common in the case of men 
who do not or are unable to affiliate with a weekly drilling unit. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, then, in truth, you actually accomplish al- 
most the same thing as the Army would be doing in calling up or 
taking these men for 6 months training? 

Secretary Prarr. No, sir, 1 don’t think so. 

Secretary Tuomas. It would take him 6 years to get his 6-months’ 
training that way. 

Mr. Devereux. What is that? 

Secretary Tuomas. It would take him 6 years to get his 6-months’ 
training that way. Because if he went on active duty, or if he went 
on training for 30 days a year, it would take him 6 years before he got 
6 months of training. 

Secretary Prarr. Oh. 

Mr. Devereux. My point 

Secretary Prarr. 1 think I see what the General has in mind. Vis- 
ualize a man who lives in Washington, let’s say, and enlists in the 
Naval Reserve, and 6 months after he enlists he moves away to a place 
where he cannot continue to be affiliated with a Reserve unit. 

Well, he still may, under present law, volunteer for 2 years’ active 
duty for training and he probably will do so if he particularly wants 
to be in the Navy and does not want to get drafted into the Army. 

Mr. Devereux. I thought you indicated—— 

Secretary Prarr. So he is in an entirely different position from the 
6-months’ trainee. He will have had 2 years of active duty during 
the early part of his Reserve service. 

Mr. Deverevx. I thought you indicated a few minutes ago that he 
might volunteer for 2 months’ or 3 months’ active duty during the 
summertime*when it suited his convenience ? 

Secretary Pratr. I am talking now about the man who has com- 
pleted his period of active service, whether it be 2 years or 4 years, 
or whatever. 

Mr. Devereux. Then, these original enlistees in the Naval Reserve 
can’t—I mean if they have to move away and they cannot keep active 
with their Reserve organization, then the only choice they have is to 
apply for active duty for 2 years? 

Secretary Pratrr. That is right, of most of the young men who are 
now enlisting in the Naval Reserve, General. They will enlist in the 
Naval Reserve and sometime within the next 1, 2 or 3 years will apply 
for 2 years’ active duty. 

Secretary Tuomas. They have to within 24 months. They will be 
called. 

Secretary Pratr. Under the new plan they have to do it within 24 
months. 

Secretary THomas. Within 24 months. 
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Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. I have a question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. I think all of us on this committee have a great 
respect for the faith in the views of Secretary Thomas and Admiral 
Carney and General Shepherd. I think those gentlemen also appre- 
ciate the tremendous amount of work that Mr. Brooks and Mr. John- 
son and other members of the subcommittee have put on this in the 
past. There are a few questions that come to my mind. 

Does your present budget include the possibility of the passage 
of this bill or will you come back for an additional authorization 
or appropriation ? 

Secertary Tuomas. No, it is included in the 1956 budget. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Does your present budget program include the 
premise that you will not experience any serious difficulty in 7th Fleet 
in Formosa and other places ¢ 

In other words, it is on the regular program. You don’t have any 
authorization program at all in your present budget requests, do you ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, you are talking about the 1956 budget 
now, Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Yes, the new one that is coming up. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. The new budget is based on a floor now 
which has been taken as a floor for a long-term program. Now of 
course if anything happened one way or another, you could revise 
that. That might be revised in its entirety in 2 months or 3 months. 
But that 

Mr. Wickersuam. Of course we hope we experience no difficulties. 
But if we should get into a fighting war with Red China, you would 
have to come back for supplemental request, would you not? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, any mobilization you had on that score, 
you would have to revise your whole program. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Does your barometer reflect any sudden changes 
due to these 7th Fleet conditions over there, the new leaves that 
Russia seems to be turning over every few months, or did you take 
that into your consideration in your normal long-range program ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think you would have to. answer that 
this way, that this program we are talking about now makes these 
adjustments in the next year and a half. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Year and a half. 

Secretary Tuomas. They are not made right now. If these cutoffs 
were all made right now, it would be one thing. But this is a pro- 
gram that envisions a target a year and a half from now. Now it 
is too early to evaluate a lot of these last moves. I do not think 
anybody can evaluate them quite at this time. 

But you will know in my opinion a great deal more about this 
in 2 months or 3 months or 4 months, and this floor that we are talking 
about now is a long-term program, reaching those targets in a year 
andahalf. So I don’t think that that 

Mr. WickersHam. Now let me ask you this. Have your budgets 
or will your budgets you are sending up take care of the obsolescence 
in the Navy fleets ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Only up to a certain point. We are going in 
for a larger shipbuilding program this year by $257 million than 
we did last year, being $1,328 million—$1,300 million plus. 

Mr. WickersHam. Will the program that will be coming out of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee and other committees 
take care of the immediate replacement due to obsolescence in the 
merchant marine fleets. 

Secretary Tuomas. Will it take care of it 

Mr. Wickersuam. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t know what is coming out of there, Mr. 
Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. You don’t know? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t know that. That will depend on what 
comes out of it. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. How soon will your budget for your works pro- 
gram be before the Congress ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. For the public-works program ¢ 

Mr. WickersHAM. Yes, the authorization. 

Secretary THomas. You are talking about public works? 

Mr. Wickrersuam. Public works. 

Secretary THomas. Public works? 

Mr. WickersHAm. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. That will be presented by the Department of 
Defense and that will come out of the Department of Defense picture. 

Mr. WickersHam. You don’t know how soon / 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Wickersuam. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, what would this program cost the Navy 
the first year? Have you any figures on it? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I am going to let Mr. Pratt answer that 
because I can’t tell you. 

Secretary Prarr. Very little, Mr. Brooks, over and above what we 
are planning on anyway. Perhaps a few added facilities, but—— 

Mr. Brooks. A negligible amount ? 

Secretary Prarr. Negligible amount. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about the Marine Corps? 

Do you have those figures or does the general have them ? 

General SuHepHeRD. With this thousand, I don’t think that will 
make any difference. If the bill is passed and the program is pro- 
jected into the future, we envision and have provided for an increase 
of 77 ground establishments, that is 77 new facilities, of which the 
cost we estimate to be $16 million. 

Mr. JoHnson. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Brooks. You would need 77 more facilities for 1,000 men ? 

General SHerpuerD. No,sir. I say the 1,000 men will not affect it. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes. 

General SuePuerp. But if this bill is passed and it is carried on 
indefinitely in the future, we envision increasing our organized Re- 
serve units by 77, which will necessarily involve building additional 
armories. That is a very rough estimate. I thought this question 
might come up. We estimate it at $16 million. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is building Reserve units throughout the United 
States ? 

55066—55—No. 11——8 
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General SHepuerD. That is for establishing more units. Because 
if the bill is fully implemented, we are going to have more Reserves 
and that is going to require more facilities for training them, housing 
them and so forth. 

Mr. Brooks. You anticipate paying your Reserves, don’t you, Mr. 
Secretary, when they are on duty, inactive duty ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In drill status. 

Mr. Brooks. Drill status, as Ready Reserves. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Of course this doesn’t basically change our Reserve program very 
much. So it won’t add much cost to it. It will add some and when 
we are trying to improve our training facilities and the like. But 
basically it is not material. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, General 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. About your 77—I don’t know what you call them— 
stations. 

Mr. Brooks. Units. 

Mr. Jounson. Units. 

In a town where you would have to rent a hall where there wasn’t 
any available space, it is that kind? 

General SHerHerp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. It isn’t any capital investment, is it? 

General SHeruerp. Sir, we have 244 ground units and that is to be 
increased by 77. We have 42 aviation units, and they will be 
increased by 6 units. That is establishing them in another locality 
where we will have to obtain facilities for armories, and so forth. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppteston. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to take a minute 
of the committee’s time in carrying on Mr. Wickersham’s estimation 
of Secretary Thomas, Admiral Carney, General Shepherd, and also 
include Mr. Pratt. I understand Mr. Pratt has been Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Manpower for 4 months and to my mind has 
shown an exceptional, competent understanding of the manpower 
problems and solutions of the Navy in his appearances before the 
committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I think the committee can say all of these dis- 
tinguished and able officials here from the Department of the Navy 
have helped us lots this afternoon. We appreciate it very much. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think if there are no further questions we will 
release them. 

We have two more witnesses, gentlemen of the committee, from 
Texas, that we have agreed to hear briefly this afternoon. 

So we thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and all of you gentle- 
men. 

Now, Congressman Thornberry has two constituents here from 
Texas, Col. Carl C. Hardin and Col. D. W. Peacock. 

You are Colonel Hardin? 

Colonel Harpin. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Colonel Peacock? 

Colonel Peacock. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, gentlemen. 

Do you have a statement, sir 

Colonel Peacock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Whose statement is that, Colonel Hardin or Colonel 
Peacock ? . 

Colonel Pracock. (Aside and hands documents to the chairman.) 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Colonel Hardin, will you proceed, sir? 

Colonel Harprn. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CARL C. HARDIN, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY COL. 
DONALD W. PEACOCK, BOTH REPRESENTATIVES, TEXAS STATE 
GUARD 


Colonel Harprn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Colonel Peacock and I are here representing the State Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States and we are particularly interested in 
section 5 of H. R. 2967. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just a little louder, Colonel, please, sir. 

Colonel Harpin. We would like to have our statement on this 
particular bill incorporated in the record when you reach that par- 
ticular point in the bill. 

With your permission, I would like to read my short statement at 
this time. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, sir. 

Colonel Harprn. The members of our Government who are familiar 
with the vital role played by the State guard during World War II 
are not unmindful of the services rendered by the various States’ 
militia during the absence of the National Guard in Federal service 
immediately prior to and during the conflict; and, the State Guard 
Association of the United States submits that to delay further the 
recognition of State guards by the failure to enact proper congres- 
sional authority for the various States to organize and maintain such 
State militia units in time of peace would be overly optimistic and 
would deny many citizens the right to participate in a most vital part 
of the defense of this Nation. 

During World War II countless thousands of citizens not eligible 
or not then on active duty with the Armed Forces of the United 
States performed militia duty without compensation or any desire 
for reward as members of the States’ guards during the absence of the 
National Guard in Federal service. Many thousands of men eligible 
for service in the Regular Forces were given training which better 

repared them for their impending military duty and saved the 
Military Establishment money and. (most valuable of all) time. 

The members of this State militia were men over and under age, 
those who could not meet regular physical requirements, and those who 
were deferred for good cause. 

The public has been constantly reminded that the next conflict 
might well involve their own cities and homes, and, under such con- 
ditions the Regular Forces, including the National Guard, will be 
engaged in actual combat or in some vital containing action other 
than internal security. 

To properly cope with any disaster, in the absence of the National 
Guard in Federal service, a State guard militia organized and trained 
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in internal security tactics is necessary. Under conditions of panic 
or hysteria, from whatever cause, it would be impossible for civil 
defense to perform its tasks of first aid, decontamination, feeding, 
housing, et cetera, unless law and order is restored and maintained, 
unless panic is controlled, unless traffic (both civilian and military) 
is channeled; and, unless looting and sabotage is prevented by the 
weight of a trained military organization. 

The very reason for the existence of any armed force is the pro- 
tection of home, family, industry, and way of life, and all of this 
would be forfeit unless a complete program, including State militia 
forces in addition to those now recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is not only authorized but. is made the subject of positive action 
to the end that each State may have such a force properly organized, 
equipped, and trained to immediately take over the National Guard’s 
domestic missions and support civil defense activities. 

The patriotic citizen who cannot become a part of his country’s 
Regular or Reserve Forces does not demand or require that he be 
furnished equipment and instruction equal to that of combat. troops, 
but he does deserve the chance to familiarize himself with his task 
before he is expected to perform one of such importance. 

Volunteer forces, although making minimum demands upon public 
treasuries, will more than repay whatev er their cost in patriotic serv- 
ice and in aiding in a better understanding of the military problems 
of our Government. 

Many problems will arise in the organization and development of 
the State guard militia of the various States. 

Even after Federal authority to organize such forces, many States 
will require additional State legislation before they can participate 
in this program. 

While Texas, California, Utah, and perhaps a few others have 
such State authority at the present time and are actually maintaining 
State guard reserve units on a cadre basis without Federal authority 
or assistance, the large majority of States will require time to enact 
their own laws before participating in this program. 

The State Guard Association of the United States heartily endorses 
the new National Reserve Plan as outlined by President Eisenhower 
in his message to Congress January 13, especially part five of such 
address, quote: 

Fifth, existing law does not permit States to maintain troops in addition to 
the National Guard. In view of the fact that the potential enemy possesses 
weapons of mass destruction. and means for their delivery, it is a matter of 
urgent importance that there be no break between the time that National Guard 
units might be called into Federal service and the time that the State could 
raise additional forces to replace them. 

I therefore recommend that the Congress enact legislation which would 
permit the States to raise and maintain in time of peace organized militia 
forces which would take over the National Guard’s domestic missions and sup- 
port civil defense activities upon its withdrawal. 

The State Guard Association of the United States also endorses 
H. R. 2967, section 5, for State militia in addition to the National 
Guard, but respectfully calls your attention to and recommends that 
the first sentence of subsection (f), line 21 through line 25, page 20, 
and the first 4 words of line 1, page 21 (of the printed bill) be deleted, 
for the reasons hereinbefore’ stated, and that the remaining portion 
of subsection (f) of section 5 of the bill be left unchanged as it is 
adequate and self-explanatory. 
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Interpolating that statement, gentlemen, on page 19, section 5 
begins, and on page 20, in subsection (f), lines 21 through 25, 
and at the top of page 21, line 1, the first 4 words. 

In the future development and planning of the State militia por- 
tion of the program, the State Guard Association of the United States 
respectfully requests that its representatives be given an opportunity 
to appear and be heard. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, thank you very much, Colonel, for that very fine 
statement. 

Now, do you have likewise a prepared statement ? 

Colonel Peacock. No. 

Colonel Harpry. If you have any questions, we will attempt to 
answer them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your statement speaks for both of them ?¢ 

Colonel Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. We are very happy to have you here and glad the com- 
mittee was able to have you over here before you returned to Texas, 
And I wish that you would tell Congressman Thornberry that we are 
happy to have you. 

Colonel Harprn. Thank you very much for your time. 

Mr. Brooks. You feel that the State constabulary in the several 
States are not sufficient alone to maintain law and order, prevent 
pillage and things of that sort, in a time of an all-out national emer- 
gency, and therefore the need for the State Guard ? 

Colonel Harpin. Exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you have submitted 
this to the various State guards. 

Colonel Harpin. Yes. 

Colonel Peacock. May I say, sir, that we are the official representa- 
tives of the State Guard Association of the United States. We repre- 
sent 22 States. And we also are here representing officially the Texas 
State Guard Association and the Adjutant General’s Department of 
Texas. 

Mr. WickersHam. Do you have Oklahoma in your group? 

Colonel Pzacock. No. 

Colonel Harprn. Not at this time. 

Colonel Peacock. Oklahoma is the only State during World War 
II that did not have a State guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Can’t you do anything with those Oklahoma people ? 

Colonel Peacock. We are trying our best to sell them now. 

Mr. WickersHam. I am trying to help you if I can. 

I might say we have two good Texas members. Mr. Kilday is on 
this committee and we have Mr. Fisher here from Texas. Maybe he 
might ask a few questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Well, if the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. Wicxersnam. I yield. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe I have any specific 
questions. I might say for the record I have a letter from General 
Berry, the adjutant general of the State of Texas, commending these 
gentlemen to this committee, and I know they speak for the general, 
the adjutant general of the State, and for the organizations that they 
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have indicated they represent, and I know that their views will be 
very carefully considered by this committee in connection with this 
program. 

Colonel Peacock. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Harpin. Thank you. 

Mr. Winstrap. You have contacted, did you say, 21 or 22 States? 

Colonel Harprn. Twenty-two States. 

Colonel Peacock. Twenty-two States. 

Mr. Winsteap. Twenty-two States. Have you had replies from 
your 22 States? I am sure they take your same position. 

Colonel Peacock. May I give this to you, please? 

Mr. Brooks. Can you read the names of the States in the record ? 

Colonel Peacock. The States that are on our executive council, 
that the adjutants general have designated members to be on our 
executive council, are Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

Now, I might explain that in some of these States the adjutant 
general has designated the representative and in other States the rep- 
resentative comes from the State Guard Association of the State. 

Mr. Brooxs. Colonel Peacock, do you hold an office in the State 
Guard Association of the United States? 

Colonel Peacock. Yes, sir. I am executive director of the national 
association. Colonel Hardin is the legislative officer. 

Mr. Brooks. Legislative officer ? 

Colonel Peacock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Colonel Peacock. We also hold positions in the Texas State Guard 
Reserve. I am chief of staff and Colonel Hardin is the deputy chief 
of staff. ' 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher, do you have further questions? 

Mr. Fisner. i don’t think of anything. You gentlemen think of 
any additional information that was not covered in your statement 
that you would like to add? 

Colonel Harprn. Not at this time. There may be some changes 
as your bill goes along. If so, we would like the opportunity to 
appear and discuss them with you at that time. 

Colonel Peacock. I think these gentlemen, Mr. Fisher, from the 
other States, might be interested to know that in Texas when the State 
guard was disbanded following the return of the National Guard, the 
Texas Legislature passed a Texas State Guard Reserve Corps Act, 
creating a State guard reserve, and in 1948 we organized the State 
guard reserve on a cadre basis, and we have, oh, between four and 
five thousand officers and men in our cadre, and we have continued 
to maintain that cadre as a semiactive organization right up until 
today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. A very excellent report. We thank you both, 
gentlemen. 

If there is no further business, the committee is adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, February 10, 1955.) 





NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, last week we heard Defense wit- 
nesses from the Department of Defense and from the Department of 
the Navy and the Army, and this morning we have the pleasure of 
having witnesses from the Department of the Air Force. 

I think the first witness that we have this morning from the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is the statement of Secretary of the Air Force 
Harold E. Talbott. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Douglas is here to substitute for Mr. Talbott. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand, Mr. Douglas is here. You are Under 
Secretary of the Air Force? 

Secretary Douguas. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. You will present his statement ? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, since it has been our custom, Mr. Secretary, in 
the past, where you have the Chief of Staff of your Department 
present, to have him sit up with us. And if General Twining has 
no objection, we will be happy to have you come up, General, and = 
a chair up beside the Secretary. We find it facilitates matters 
Sometimes you would like the general to answer a question for some 
particular reason or maybe the committee members would like to 
alternate. 

So I think we might have first the Secretary’s statement, and then 
the statement of General Twining. And then, if it is in accord with 
the wishes of the subcommittee, we can interrogate them. I think it 
will save time if we have both general statements first. 

And to the witnesses I want to express my regret that some of the 
members of the committee are out of town for several days. You 
know this is Lincoln’s birthday weekend and a good many of them are 
out of town. I think, too, we have competition from the Air Force 
this morning, because some of the group are going out. Have they 
gone, Mr. Ducander, to Colorado ¢ 

Mr. Ducanver. Well, they should have returned by now? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, they should have returned by now? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I am wrong, then. 
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At any rate, we will be happy to hear from Mr. Douglas, the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman, I would like first to express 
the Secretary’s regret at not being present himself to present his 
statement to the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, express our regret at his not being here. I 
think the Secretary is doing a good job in handling the Air Force. 
He has a taxing job and we want to help him all we can. 
Secretary Doveias. Mr. Talbott’s statement is as follows: 











STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE, PRESENTED BY HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Dovetas. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing “4 
fore you today in support of the National Reserve Plan, H. R. 29¢ 
Representatives of the Air Force have participated in the many delib. 
erations conducted by the Department of Defense during the past 
year in the formulation of this plan. 

In developing this plan and the proposed legislation to implement it, 
our main consideration was the effect on the Active Forces. While it 
is essential that we vitalize our Reserve Forces, our first concern is to 
maintain the combat readiness of our Active Forces required for the 
national security. Also, it is recognized in maintaining an Active and 
Reserve Forces we must avoid inequities. ‘The problem of striking the 
right balance so as to accomplish all these purposes is inevitably a 
difficult one. The NRP secures such a balance. 

The plan to be presented to you will emphasize the necessity of our 
maintaining a personnel structure of highly skilled and experienced 
personnel both in the Active and Reserve Forces. The 4-year enlist- 
ment is essential to both forces. Our objective must be so far as 
practical to have only trained and skilled men in our Reserve, as well 
as in the Active Forces, if the Air Force Reserve, in its entirety, is to 
do its job. 

On December 31, 1954, we had 25,900 officers and 15,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Reserve, and 6,000 officers and 50,000 enlisted personnel in 
the Air National Guard participating in a paid-drill status, with an 
additional 77,000 officers and 57,000 airmen not paid, but participating 
in the Reserve program. The Air Force Reserve Forces requirements 
are 75,000 officers and 274,000 enlisted personnel to be achieved by fiscal 
1959. 

The National Reserve Plan by focusing attention to an improved 
training program will help the military establishments in achieving 
their goal. 

The Air Force program is predicated upon a personnel structure 
composed of 4-year voluntary enlistees. 

Concern has been expressed over the effect the input into the 
6-months training program will have on-the Air Force enlistment 

capability. The ‘plan provides for a quota control by the President 
in recognition of the importance of protecting this capability. 

The Air Force intends to make an all-out effort to achieve the neces- 
sary forces on a voluntary basis, and not to assign for involuntary par- 
ticipation in the Reserve any combat veterans. It is reassuring to note 
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that the National Reserve Plan provides enforcement measures should 
the Air Force find it necessary to use them in maintaining its reserve 
establishment. 

I believe the Department of Defense’s National Reserve Plan is 
fundamental to the national security program. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if there is, then, no objection to the procedure— 
and I want it to be in accord with your wishes, Mr. Secretary—we can 
hear General Twining with his statement at this time, and then the 
questions and further development of the statement made. 

General, if you will, then, proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Twrntne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as the Under Secretary, Mr. Douglas, has just stated, we support the 
Department of Defense plan for strengthening the National Reserve 
Forces. We have examined this plan and similar proposals as they 
could affect the active Air Force and the Air Reserve Forces. While 
the establishment of any abbreviated tour of service has the potential 
to endanger the combat readiness of the Air Force, we are hopeful that 
such potential will be nullified by the controls to be exercised by the 
Executive Department and increased incentives of military service 
which will result from enactment of the measures now before the Con- 
gress such as pay increases, dependent medical care, survivor benefits, 
and others. 

I have stated many times before that the threat which confronts 


our Nation requires the Air Force to be combat ready at all times. I 
wish to emphasize this — again. In past wars, we have had time 


to get ready, time to mobilize our forces. Today we must be ready for 
total war at all times. The security of our Nation depends upon it. 

In order to combat ready the Air Force must have a high percent- 
age of long-term, experienced personnel. Without them the quality 
of our 137 wings will be questionable regardless of the size of the force. 
Recently, the experience level in the Active Force has dropped. Right 
now we heed greater numbers of highly trained men, men with 4 years 
or more of experience. 

In light of this, any short-tour route to discharging a military 
obligation necessarily has the potential of adversely affecting the 
availability of long-term enlistees. 

Similarly, it is necessary to protect the capability of the Air Force 
Reserve to reach an acceptable degree of readiness. The Air Force 
Reserve has the requirement for the same type of highly skilled and 
experienced personnel as are needed in the Active Force. These per- 
sonnel requirements should be met by 1959 with sufficient incentives 
through the normal transfer of trained airmen from the Active Air 
Force. It is my understanding that if the plan is put into effect 
it will permit a continuation of a voluntary Air Force Reserve based 
essentially upon experienced men transferred from the Active Force. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize the following matters of 
concern to the Air Force: 

1. That the maintenance of the Active Air Force in a state of 
combat readiness is of paramount importance in considering any 
plan for Reserves or broader military training. 
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2. That, in the event the procurement of 4-year enlistees is made 
more difficult by the availability of a short tour, then the short 
tour must be rendered less attractive or the normal active-duty tour 
be made sufficiently more attractive to assure the necessary number 
of 4-year volunteers. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

I will say for the benefit of the committee that we have known 
General Twining for many, many years. The committee had the 
privilege of visiting him in Italy during World War II. He 
really put on a show for us down there in Italy, and we will not 
forget it. 

I followed him since then in Alaska and other places, and I 
know, as one member of the committee, that I have complete confidence 
in General Twining’s ability to handle the Air Force and to do a grand 
job. And I think that is fundamental to our first line of national 
defense. 

We are happy to have you here also, General. 

I want to ask Mr. Douglas this: 

Mr. Secretary, does the Department of the Air Force endorse this 
plan as submitted by the administration ? 

Secretary Doueias. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you believe that it is for the benefit of the Air 
Force? 

Secretary Douauias. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you refer to the number of personnel in the Air 
Force Reserve. You have, for instance, on December 31, 15,000 en- 
listed personnel in the Reserve and 25,900 officers. Are those 15,000 
in the Reserve doing a satisfactory training job with the Reserve? 

Secretary Doveias. The 15,000 enlisted personnel and 23,000 offi- 
cers that I referred 

Mr. Brooks. 25,900 officers. 

General Twintne. Twenty-five—— 

Secretary Doveias. I am sorry. The figure in my statement has 
been corrected to 25, then. I have a 23,000 figure. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which is correct, 25,900? 

General Twintne. 25,000. 

(Chorus of 23,200.) 

General Twintna. 23,200. 

Secretary Dove as. I am told that 23,200 is the correct figure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. 23,200 officers and 15,000 enlisted personnel in the Re- 
serve ¢ 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes. 

They are on paid-drill status. I referred to the fact that there 
were an additional 77,000 officers and 57,000 airmen not paid but pres- 
ently participating in the Reserve program. The first group that are 
on a paid-drili status are increasing fairly rapidly and are meeting 
our schedule to bring the Reserve units up to strength over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, their training is progressively satisfactory ? 

Secretary Dova.as. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The 15,000 enlisted men drawing drill status pay ? 
Secretary Doveras. That is right. 
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Mr. Brooks. Do they participate in flying? 

Secretary Doueias. Do they participate—— 

Mr. Brooks. In the flying? 

Secretary Doveias. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Brooks. I know a little bit more about the officers’ training than 
I do the enlisted men. That is the reason I was asking about the en- 
listed men. Do they actually participate in the operation of keeping 
planes in readiness for flight ? 

Secretary Doveuas. Yes, they do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. And mechanical work and work of that sort ? 

Secretary Douauas. Yes, they do, sir. 

I think it might be helpful to recall to the committee a bit of history 
of the Air Force Reserve and National Guard in relation to the Korean 
conflict and the resulting necessity, really, to build both Reserve and 
National Guard back up after 1952. 

You have in that story one reason why Reserve units are not further 
along toward the ultimate goal. 

At the time the Korean war started there were 25 Reserve units and 
27 National Guard units. All 25 Reserve units were called to active 
duty, and it is my recollection that 22 of the National Guard units 
were called to active duty the first year and I think the other 5 units 
were called thereafter. 

Now, some of these units maintained their integrity as units going 
into active duty. And with the call of substantially the whole Air 
Force Reserve in units to active duty, there was no Reserve Force 
left in the form of units. It was only after the 21 months of service 
that we found ourselves in a position to again reactivate and reestab- 
lish those Reserve units. And our whole program—although men 
have gone back into the same units in which they served—has required 
a rebuilding almost from the start since 1952. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is that progressing satisfactorily ? 

Secretary Douauas. I regard it as progressing satisfactorily. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have figures here for the Air National Guard 
as a part of your own statement. Is there any difference in the 
Air National Guard in its relationship to the Air Force as there is in 
the National Guard in its relationship to the Department of the 
Army ? 

Secretary Doueias. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the National Guard relationship to the Army to satis- 
factorily answer that question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, the Air National Guard is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, as the National Guard is of the State? 

Secretary Dovuetas. Yes, that is right. I mean I assume it is the 
same. 

Mr. Brooks. The Governor has control of that. But you have that 
in your statement there. Why did you choose to put it in your state- 
ment? 

Secretary Dovenas. That is a reference to the 6,000 officers and the 
50,000 ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, the 77,000 officers and 57,000 airmen. 

Secretary Dove.as. That is Reserve. The 50,000 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, yes, 50,000. 

Secretary Dovetas. The 50,000 enlisted and 6,000 officers 

Mr. Brooks. 6,000 officers; yes. 
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Secretary Doueias (continuing). Of the Air National Guard com- 
prise 27 wings. Seventeen of those wings are presently fighter- 
bomber wings. Six are day fighter or interceptor wings. Two are 
light bomber, and two are reconnaissance wings. 

Now, that program is in very satisfactory shape from our point of 
view. And the full development of the program will require a coming 
up from 56,000 only to 84,000. 

Now, the Reserve program on the other hand has room for both 
more officers and more men, because in addition to the combat units 
and troop carrier units that are comparable in program to the Air 
National Guard, there are an increasing number of support units, and 
in addition to that there will be ready reservists who are not assigned to 
units. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what is your required strength for the Air 
National Guard ? 

Secretary Doveras. 84,000. 

Mr. Brooks. And you have 56,000? 

Secretary Dove.as. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what is the condition of the officers and the 
enlisted men in this category of enlisted and officer personnel which 
are not paid at the present time, but are participating in the Reserve 
program ¢ 

Secretary Dovetas. The group, Mr. Chairman, that are participat- 
ing in the program are participating one way and another at our 
so-called Reserve training centers. They are all playing an active 
part to earn service credits in the program. 

Mr. Brooks. Are they taking the same drills and getting the same 
instruction as the officers who are getting paid ? 

Secretary Dovernas. No. 

Mr. Brooks. And the men that are getting paid ? 

Secretary Doverias. In some instances their experience might ap- 
proach the paid drill status, but for the most part their programs are 
different programs and relate to their particular speciality. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the difference between them ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think you can get a better witness, Mr. 
Chairman, than myself on that question, and I know our program 
will go into that in great detail. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Dove.as. I can tell you something about it, but I really 
question whether it is very valuable. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this question then: 

Both statements refer to the need of a long-term enlistment by the 
Air Force. Your statement refers to—and General Twining’s refers 
to it a little stronger—the need of the Air Force for 4-year enlistees ; 
is that it? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, will their program, as contemplated here by the 
administration for the National Reserve Plan interfere with the pro- 
gram of the Air Force for 4 years enlistment or 4-year enlistees? 

Secretary Dovernass. Mr. Chairman, as it is described, I do not 
believe it will or I could not state my unconditional support of the 
program. 

I think that the quota controls given to the President, with the 
advice of the Secretary of Defense, with this problem in mind, that 
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is, the protection of the capabilities of the services to get the long- 
term enlistees that they require, is a satisfactory safeguard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, suppose the Congress passes the National Re- 
serve Plan just as presented, will it interfere with the program of 
the Air Force to get the type of enlistments which the Air Force feels 
like it needs? 

Secretary Doveias. That is, the National Reserve Plan? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Dovenas. In my opinion it would not. And in saying 
that, I rely on the recognized importance of the Air Force in priority 
missions that the President has mentioned being fully recognized. 

I am sure the plan could be administered so as not to raise a serious 
problem. 

The Air Force, as we have indicated, must necessarily be con- 
cerned that no very large volume of a short-term training period be 
made available which would have the effect of reducing our capability 
seriously to get longer term enlistees. 

Mr. Brooks. General Twining, how do you feel about that? Now, 
your statement is just a trifle stronger than the statement of Mr. 
Douglas. 

General Twrntne. Well, of course, the background of this whole 
plan, mainly, is for the Army, and as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I certainly go along with building Reserves for the Army. 
We must have them. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, how do you think—why do you say it is mainly 
for the Army? 

General Twrntne. Well, they have not been able to get their Re- 
serve program going very well. And this will help them greatly. 
And asa part of the national military forces 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the guard program is going pretty good, isn’t it ? 

General Twintna. Well, we have been able to get along, but they 
have not been able to build up the Reserve Forces the country needs. 

Mr. Brooks. You have been getting the 4-year enlistees that you 
feel like you need under the present plan—that is what you mean, 
isn’t it? 

General Twintnu. Well, as far as the Air Force, I just want to 
add to what the Under Secretary has said. To maintain this type 
of equipment that we have today and in a state of readiness that 
the Air Force must have, the 4-year term of enlistment is absolutely 
essential. We must have it. Otherwise, we can’t keep this quality 
that we must have in the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, do you have any misgivings whatsoever 
about this, or Mr. Douglas either, about this plan, as to whether or 
not it is going to hurt the Air Force? 

General Twin1ne. I hope with these controls that we speak about, 
of this pool, that it will be handled so it won’t hurt our enlistments. 
But I do want to call to the committee’s attention that there is that 
possibility. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have misgivings about it, don’t you? 

General Twining. Slight misgivings, if it is not handled right, 
and I certainly believe it will be. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have misgivings, too, Mr. Douglas? 
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Secretary Doveias. No, I think I expressed myself fully, Mr. Chair- 
man. Because I think the importance of our long-term enlistees is 
so well recognized in the Department of Defense that such a program 
as this, which is not primarily for our benefit, but from which I ex- 
pect benefits, will not be administered to our detriment. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, you have the control of the administration 
of the law and Congress doesn’t. But I, as a Member of Congress, 
would be in favor of giving you what you need in the way of legis- 
lation to keep the Air Force in shape. The thing is, we want you to 
tell us frankly, is there any part of this Reserve plan, National Re- 
serve Plan, that you don’t favor or that the Air Force doesn’t favor? 

Secretary Doueuas. No, sir, there is not. And I think we will get 
real benefits from it, as I indicated, not only as part of the overall 
defense effort in having a stronger Army Reserve but also in the 
atmosphere that this National Reserve Plan will create, which I am 
sure will make it easier for us to develop our Reserve and National 
Guard programs as we hope to. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me that it would make it easier to 
develop your Reserve programs. 

Secretary Dovue.ias. I think that is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In all branches of service. But when a service comes 
here and says, “We don’t need the National Reserve Plan,” then I 
think they must be perfectly satisfied with their Reserve program. 

Secretary Doveias. Well, sir, I think wo will get some real bene- 
fits. I think I made that clear. But I think there are two ques- 
tions: One looking at the overall defense problem and one looking at 
the immediate problem of the Air Force carrying out its program. 

The Air Force will get certain benefits out of this act in carryin 
out its program. I believe the principal benefits from the act wil 
be on an overall defense basis. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Price. What benefits do you anticipate the Air Force will get 
from this act? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, the Air Force has a major interest in a 
strong, adequate Army of Ground Forces and strong Reserves. 
That is No. 1. 

Number 2: As I indicated, I think the emphasis that the National 
Reserve Plan will put on Reserve programs will create an atmosphere 
of very real benefit to the Air Force in getting its Reserve organiza- 
tions built up. 

There are also in the act several provisions that may very well be 
of real benefit to us. I refer to the power to assign with compulsion 
people to Reserve units. 

Now, we don’t think we need that, but it won’t do any harm to have 
it, and it is a real assurance, as the Secretary’s statement, I think, 
mentioned. 

Mr. Price. Is it possible that if this act is not administered the way 
the Air Force would think that it possibly should be administered, 
that it could adversely affect the Air Force present Reserve program ¢ 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, Mr. Congressmen, when we ask what 
is possible, so many things are possible, that I think that is a hard 

uestion to answer. Most laws can be administered to create dif- 
floulties that are not foreseen in their administration. 
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Mr. Price. It is evident, though, from the testimony and state- 
ments made so far that there is some misgiving on the part of the Air 
Force. Can’t you state clearly what that misgiving is? 

Secretary Dovexas. I think it has been stated quite clearly both 
by the chief and myself. There is concern as to any serious diffi- 
culty arising with respect to our getting the long-term enlistees that 
we are sure we require to carry out the Air Force mission. 

Mr. Price. Well, isn’t that a pretty serious thing? 

Secretary Dovenas. I expressed myself also very fully that I had 
complete confidence myself that that difficulty would not arise from 
this act and that I support the act. 

Mr. Price. Well, why do you have that feeling, then, if you don’t 
think it would arise from the act? 

Secretary Douetas. Well, I think, to have an overall understanding 
of how these programs operate, of what we think is important to the 
Air Force, we should discuss every side of it with you. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, don’t you think that you should discuss 
the planned administration of the act with the Secretary of the De- 
fense Department so that matter would be smoothed out before you 
really come to Congress ? 

Secretary Doue.as. No. I think the President and the Secretary, 
I am sure, also stated the necessity for long-term enlistees in cer- 
tain of the services. 

Mr. Brooks. I think he feels that necessity, too. 

Secretary Doue.as. I am sure that isso. Admiral Radford referred 
to it, I know, before this committee, saying that it was essential to 
maintain the services capabilities to secure long-term enlistees. And 
I think I am expressing very much the same view he did, that he had 
complete confidence that the act would not disturb that capability. 
But not to emphasize that capability, it seems to me, would be—the 
importance of that capability—a great mistake. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, if the act should become law, how do 
you conceive it will operate mechanically? Where will these trainees 
go as between the services? Will they be divided between the services 
or will they all go into the Army ? 

Secretary Doucas. I don’t think, Mr. Congressman, I can prop- 
erly undertake to speculate on how the President will determine quotas 
under the quota controls that are given to him. 

Mr. Winsreap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Price. Let me get this: 

But in the discussion of the program you certainly must have sat 
down and discussed what this new program is going to be and how 
it will function and operate? Do you 

Secretary Doveias. Perhaps this will answer it: I would not ex- 
pect that the Air Force would ask for the 6-month trainees in Air 
Force programs unless the Air Force were unable to carry out its 
present Reserve program with the long-term enlistees, prior service 
people. 

Mr. Price. All right. Unless they are unable. Do you anticipate, 
then, they will be able to continue their present program ? 
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Secretary Dovetas. That is my hope, but it is entirely possible that 
for a variety of reasons, that one can’t foresee in the future, we might 
be disappointed in that and we might be willing to take some 6-month 
trainees. 

Mr. Price. Say they sent up a certain appropriation for the Re- 
serve program and that the major part of that will go to this com- 
pulsory program and they would cut down on the voluntary program, 
wouldn't that affect your program in some way ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. I am not sure I understand. I am not quite 
sure the conditions you visualize—— 

Mr. Price. When it comes to money, the emphasis naturally will 
have to be on the compulsory program, won’t it? 

Secretary Dovucias. Well, my present understanding is that we 
will proceed as the Air Force very largely on our present Reserve and 
National Guard programs. 

There is in the 1956 budget $200 million for our Air National Guard 
program. ‘There are some $30 million or $40 million for the Reserve. 
In the Reserve, that only covers military personnel. Other expendi- 
tures are in other categories in the budget. 

Mr. Price. Then you do not 

Secretary Douveias. Now, as far as 1956 is concerned, I do not be- 
lieve—we are not contemplating any change in our budgeting or pro- 
graming of our Reserve and National Guard program. 

Mr. Price. I do not see any threat, then, in this program, to the 
Air Force Reserve program, is that correct ? 

Secretary Doucuas. ‘That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. How about you, General Twining, do you see any pos- 
sibility of this adversely affecting your program ? 

General Twintne. No. As the Under Secretary said, we hope that 
by 1959 we will have our Reserve programs in pretty good shape on 
this voluntary business of taking in the ex-service people. We hope 
that will work out that way. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now—May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Twrninc. We will not have to take the 6-month trainee. 

Mr. Brooks. General, do you call your situation voluntary now? 

General Twininea. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, you take no draftees ? 

General Twinrnc. No draftees. 

Mr. Brooks. At all? You take only those young men who come in 
voluntarily ? 

General Twintne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But aren’t a great many of those brought to you because 
of the draft? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Secretary Doucrias. Of course. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that purely voluntary in your opinion? 

General Twinrnc. Well, we have the product. That is the impor- 
tant thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Will you yield at that point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Winsreap. General, isn’t it true that you get a great majority 
of your volunteers you speak here about between the ages of 17 and 
19 at the present time? Isn’t that true? 

















General Twining. Yes. 

Secretary Dova.as. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Then if you set aside the 100,000 here—I understand 
from the testimony we have had that 99,000 will go in the Army and 
the Marines agreed to take 1,000. That is 100,000. Now, if we are 
going to take 100 000 from your pool of volunteers—and then you say 
you don’t think this will affect the Air Force? 

General Twininc. I think if it is controlled to that extent it wouldn’t 
be too serious. 

Mr. Brooks. Wouldn’t be what ? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think the answer to the Congressman is that 
the manpower pool in those ages is very, very large “and there is no 
reason to believe that a very large number of our enlistees from those 
ages would necessarily take the 6-month training for the Army in 
preference to coming in for our 4-year program. "You just can’t tell. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. but this does take 10 years for the Reserve; 6 
months’ training and 10 years all told, for these 100,000 volunteers. 
Now, if that is cut down, say, to 6 or 8 years, do you think that would 
affect your program ¢ Suppose it should be reduced, would you want 
further hearings on this as to whether it might affect your program 
or not? 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, at some point you could make the short 
term attractive enough so that it would affect all other programs. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, we have talked all the way through about pay 
raises and other benefits to make it attractive to get volunteers. It 
might be profitable if we tried to make this volunteer business attrac- 
tive enough to get some volunteers. Of course, I know and you know 
we have to have a reasonable length of Reserve service there or it is no 
good at all. 

Secretary Dove.as. That is right. 

Mr. Wiwxsteap. And we all know this whole thing is really for the 
Army. We all know that. 

Secretary Doveias. That is right. 

Mr. Wixsteap. This wouldn't affect the N vavy, Air Force, and the 
other branches too much. But it seems to me if you take this 100,000— 
that is, for the first year, that goes into the Army. Then the second 
year, do we have any figures at all set up in the quotas for the second 
vear? Can the Defense 2 yvartment or anyone give us what the quota 
will be for the second year? It is 100,000 for the first year. Surely 
there has been some estimate made on how many they will take the 
second year, and so on up. Or do we expect to hold them to 100,000 
each year for the next 4 years? 

Secretary Dovewas. I am sure, Mr. Congressman, there is no com- 
mitment on that. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. I understand 

Secretary Dovucias. There are certainly estimates as to the size of 
the manpower pool, but I would think the Defense Department offi- 
cials would be better informed to give you all the statistics on the 
manpower pool, its apparent probable growth, and so forth, than 
we are. 

Mr. Winsteap. I was thinking—I asked that question of the Secre- 

tary of Defense. 

That is all. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to comment on the state- 
ment you made a minute ago, that I think is the key to this situation. 
You hit the nail on the head. The main stimulant to voluntary enlist- 
ment in both the Air Force and the Navy has been the Selective Service 
System, the threat of General Hershey reaching out and grabbing 
anybody for 2 years of active duty in the Army. 

Now, I think, really, General, you share the chairman’s fears on 
that subject because you so state in your statement here. You say: 
“Tn the light of this’—and you are talking about the number of highly 
trained men that you need for a longer period of time—you say : “Any 
short-tour route to discharge a military obligation necessarily has the 
potential of adversely affecting the availability of long-term enlistees.” 

General Twinine. Right. 

Mr. Price. Now, if 100,000 boys a year can discharge their active 
military obligation in 6 months’ time, I think they are going to go to 
that preferably to a 4- or 3-year enlistment either in the Air Force or 
the Navy. Do you care to comment on that ? 

General Twinrna. Well, that istrue. As I say, that goes right back 
again to how the plan is going to be administered. I know that every- 
body in the Defense Department and the President himself is vitally 
interested, too, in the Air Force maintaining this volunteer tour of 
4 years. I don’t think they will let that get out of hand. I am con- 
fident they will watch that pretty close. Because they are just as much 
interested in that as we are, in having a good Air Force. But the 
short route, if it gets out of hand, would be, and could be, serious. But 
if it is kept down and kept under control, I think we can still go 
ahead and get our volunteers with these increased benefits. 

Mr. Price. The more restrictions you put on the program, the more 
discriminatory it becomes. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, as I understand it now, you will not have 
enlistments in the Air National Guard or in the Air Reserve, should 
this become law, that is, voluntary enlistment in the Reserve, those 
two reserve components ? 

General Twrntnc. That is right, sir. We hope to fill up our Reserve 
from prior servicemen. 

Mr. Devereux. Just from prior servicemen ? 

General Twrnina. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. As far as the bill is concerned, it does not permit 
you to enlist anybody in the future in the Air Reserve or the Air 
National Guard ? 

General Twrnrnc. That is correct. As I understand it, the man 
cannot go into the National Guard now without his taking a 6-month 
training, and Reserve, too. That is part of it. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Then you contemplate that you are going 
to be able to get these people. Now, you referred to transfer of the 
men who have completed a 4-year enlistment. 

General Twin1ne. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Transfer those people into the Reserve. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. We hope to get them. 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t that somewhat contrary to the thinking that 
we would not call on veterans again ? 
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General Twintnc. Well, it will be voluntary participation. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it will be voluntary. 

General Twrn1nc. Of course. 

Mr. Devereux. Then it won’t be a transfer. 

General Twrnrnc. No. 

Mr. Devereux. After they have completed their 4 years, then they 
are free? 

General Twintnc. No. I want to correct that. They still have an 
obligation under the 8-year plans. 

Mr. Deverevx. What would be wrong with the Air Force, the Air 
National Guard, and the Air Reserves carrying on the same program 
that the Navy contemplates doing—enlisting men in the Reserves and 
then within 24 months sending them to 2 years’ active duty ? 

General Twrninc. Well, that has worked out pretty well for the 
Navy, and I think the Marines, too, but we have never wanted to do 
that. We want to stick to this 4-year tour, getting the man in, getting 
him to work, train him and hold him. We found in no other way 
can we do it. It takes so long to train these people. It doesn’t work 
as well in the Air Force as it has in the Navy. We have looked into it. 
It has worked out fine in the Navy. 

Mr. Devereux. They have as large a need as you. 

General Twintne. Not inso many categories. It is across the board, 
practically, for the Air Force. 

Mr. Devereux. You contemplate, after the 4 years, that you will 
transfer them into a Reserve unit? 

General Twrninc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. What proportion will go into the Air Reserves and 
what proportion wili go into the Air National Guard? 

General Twrntne. I can’t tell that. I think when General Hall 
appears before the committee, he has all that information in detail 
and can answer that question better than I can. But we feel that we 
can by 1959 have our National Guard and Reserve in pretty good 
shape with prior servicemen. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, now, that would be in 1959. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. What happens between now and 1959, if you cut 
off any voluntary enlistments in the Air National Guard and the Air 
Reserves, which you have now—that is true, isn’t it? 

General Twrntnca. That is true. 

Mr. Devereux. Then you are going to have a period here of about 
4 years where you can’t bring any of these youngsters into your two 
Reserve programs. 

General Twintna. Well, that is true. Of course, we would like to 
keep our Reserves up in quality, too. We don’t particularly care about 
oa youngsters in there that aren’t trained, either. Because they 
nave to be pretty ready, too. ; 

Mr. Devereux. In other words, you don’t want to continue with 
the program you are doing now? 

General Twinrne. In fact, we have cut off enlisting non-prior-serv- 
ice people into the Reserve now. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. ‘In the Air National Guard, too? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Secretary Doueias. No. 
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General Twrnine. Not the guard, but the Reserve Force, the 
straight Reserve. 


Mr. Devereux. Won't this affect the guard, then, the Air National 
Guard ¢ 

General Twinine. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Devereux. I say, won’t this program hurt the Air National 
Guard, if they can’t enlist these young men ¢ 

General Twrntna. I think it may affect the National Guard. I don’t 
know what their position is. 

Secretary Dove as. I think it is hard to answer that question with 
confidence. But we are so close relatively to the full National Guard 
strength, perhaps at least in relation to our situation of the Reserve, 
that we just don’t see serious trouble in filling up the National Guard 
with prior-service men. Now, we may be wrong about that, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Are any results advisable yet from the CAP pro- 
gram ¢ 

General Twintne. From the CAP? 

Mr. Jounson. CAP, Civil Air Patrol group, the one that Spaatz 
is interested in. 

General Twining. All I can say is we think quite a bit of that pro- 
gram. It is a very helpful thing. I am sure it is making its effect 
on our enlistments. It is having a good effect. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is? 

General Twining. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Your idea is to make a good airman out of a boy, he 
needs + years training because there are a lot of skills that are techni- 

cal and they can’t be learned ina year? It takes 4 years to make him 
worth while? Now, what have been your results in reenlistments? 
Have some of those people reenlisted ¢ 

General Twrntnc. Well, the reenlistments in that first-term man 
you are referring to, that served 4 years, has been falling off. It is 
down now to about 10 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Ten percent reenlistment ? 

General TwInIne. dt f that first-term group. It is 5 pretty low. 

Mr. Jounson. But your plan is, after you have had the 4-year train- 
ing for the boy, then under his obligation to stay in the Reserves you 
can move him over into the Reserves ? 

General Twrn1ne. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. And that would build itself wp. And you think in 
the time that you set out here—just 4 years is all it is, 
that you would have the size Reserve that you think is absolutely 
essential ¢ 

General Twrnina. We hope that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course in your service the most important factor 
is readiness, isn’t it? You simply have to be ready. You won’t have 
any time to get ready if any conflict should arise. 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t that a fact? 

General Twininc. There is no use spending money on a force like 
this and developing it unless it is really ready, on D-day. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I don’t know whether the rest of the gentlemen here 
in this committee have noticed it, but we have traveled quite a bit and 
met a great many Air Force officers in all parts of the world, and in 
my opinion the morale of the Air Force has visibly increased 100 
percent in the last 5 years. I think that is partly perhaps due to your 
leadership and the fact that they are now an independent arm of 
the services. 

Now, the National Guard—I have visited the units out in my area 
in the Air Force Reserves. I visited two different, quite large units. 
They were taking their work seriously. The morale was excellent. 
And the morale in the Navy group was excellent, and in the Marines. 
But in the other group it wasn’t good. I am hoping that you can— 
it seems to me you set out an awful job for yourself to enlist 274,000 
men in that short length of time. But I hope you can make it. Be- 

eause, as I said, we have to have you people topnotch every minute of 
the time. We can’t afford to let the Air Force go down. 

As I gather from the testimony from yourself and Mr. Douglas, 
you are not positive, but you feel rather certain that the attainment 
of these objectives can be made by the time specified in the Secretary’s 
statement; is that correct? 

Secretary Doveias. That is right. And I think that there are fea- 
tures in the National Reserve Plan that are very reassuring to the ac- 
complishment of that objective. 

Mr. Jounson. Well—— 

Secretary Doveas. If we are overoptimistic as to what we can do 
to bring prior service people into the Reserve program 

Mr. Jounson. I also assume that you are watching it very care- 
fully, and in the event it starts to falter or slow down, you are going 
to take some positive steps to jack it up so the attainment of your 
objectiv es will be more or less certain ; is that correct? 

Secretary Doveias. Yes, sir. I take it, when you said our task was 
a very difficult one, you thought, to reach 274,000, you had in mind that 
we have a substantial number of that group at the present time. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I do have that in mind. 

Mr. Wrxsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask you along that line, Mr. Douglas: 

You have 15,000 enlisted men. You want 274,000. That leaves you 
actually 259,000 you have to get Spe now and 1959. 

Secretary Dove.as. No, sir. I think that isn’t quite right. The 

274,000 is the total airmen personnel that is the objective of the pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the 15,000 that you refer to in the Air Force Reserve 
on paid drill status at the present time, there are 50,300 in the Air 
National Guard on paid drill status; there are also another 59,000, or 
57,000, I stated, that are not paid but are participating in the Reserve 
program. 

Mr. Brooxs. You include in those figures 

Secretary Dovenas. And there are additional ineligible Reserve 
section people, some of whom may become participants. 

Mr. a Now, if you are going to use 4-year enlistees, then 


you now have in the Air Force practically your entire group needed 
in 1959 to give us 75,000 officers and 274,000 enlisted men: isn’t that 
true? 
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Secretary Doveas. I don’t understand that, Mr. Chairman. We 
would need—— 

Mr. Brooks. You have from 1955 to 1959, 4 years, in which to recruit 
your Reserve up to 75,000 officers and 274,000 enlisted men. 

Secretary Doucias. We have more than 75,000 officers now. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, then you will 

Secretary Doueias. We are long on officers. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. But where you are short is on the enlisted men. 
And you have in your service now all of the men who will be used to 
fill out your 274,000 by 1959? 

Secretary Doveuas. Yes. In addition to what we have now, al- 
though presumably some of those will move out—— 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Secretary Doveas. It appears that we need — 

Mr. Brooxs. But they will go in the Reserve, when they move out? 

Secretary Dovetas. No. I am talking about what we have in the 
Reserve and National Guard now, participating in the program. We 
have about 125,000 enlisted men. Bo, not counting any enlisted men 
in what we call an ineligible section, we need, to come up to full 
strength, an additional 150,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. Brooxs. And those men, within the next 4 years, must come 
out of your regular establishment ? 

Secretary Doveuas. Yes, and we are losing, I think it is safe to say, 
each year more than that number. 

Mr. Brooxs. And they go—when you lose them, though, they go 
into your Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Dovexias. Well 

Mr. Brooxs. You lose them as a member of the active establishment. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And they go into the Reserve. 

Secretary Doveras. But at the present time, unless they want to 
participate at the present time, they don’t have to participate, and we 
think we can build up our program as scheduled on a voluntary basis. 
But I think it is very reassuring to have the right to assign them if 
that should at any time become necessary to meet our overall program. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. How many reservists do you have, outside of the 
Air National Guard, that you could call up in short order and put 
into service now? Is that the 15,000 you speak of ? 

Secretary Doveias. Oh, no, it is a much larger number than that. 
Let me see if I have a figure that would be useful on that. 

I would like to ask General Hall to answer that question, if that is 
agreeable. 

General Hau. Our total Ready Reserve is 254,100. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. 254,000. You do have that many at the present, 
outside of the Air National Guard 

Secretary Dovetas. No, that includes the Air National Guard. 


General Haun. No. In addition to that. We have 56,500 in the 
Air National Guard. 


Secretary Dove.as. That is right. 
Mr. Winsreap. Now, how many in training at this time? 
Secretary Doveias. About 230,000, together. 
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Mr. Wrnsteap. 230,000. Now, what about your present National 
Guard units? Do you require that all these National Guard men have 
prior service in the Air Force to get in the National Guard ? 

Secretary Dovucias. No, we have not required that. 

Mr. Winsteap. I understand that you are satisfied with your Air 
National Guard at the present time? It is coming along? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think it is coming along very well. We can 
use, as I think any organization can, some number of nonprior service, 
if you have expert experience in the units to give them on-the-job 
training. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But if this law goes into effect, you bar any indi- 
vidual from going into the Air National Guard except those who have 
had 4 years’ training in the regular service. 

Secretary Dovueias. We have no plan to do otherwise at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Winsreap. The thing that worries me, we don’t want to do 
something here that will affect the most effective Reserve organization 
you have, and I am wondering what effect this might have on your Air 
National Guard if each individual is required to have at least 4 years’ 
service in the regular service before he can become a member of the 
Air National Guard. 

Secretary Dovetas. My best answer to that, Mr. Congressman, is 
that I think I have indicated before that we would like to have prior 
service enlistees in the Air National Guard. If there is any indica- 
tion that we cannot secure them to carry out our program—and we 
feel quite confident we can—then under the National Reserve Plan we 
would urge that a quota be established for the Air National Guard for 
direct enlistment in the training program. And that would be one 
backup to the program as we hope to carry it out. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, in this 274,000 

Secretary Dovetas. General Devereux suggested another possibil- 
ity which we would consider if we had difficulty, and that is the plan 
that is sometimes referred to as the Navy plan, of 2 years of non-prior- 
service enlistment in the guard, followed by 2 years of active service. 
For the reasons that the Chief of Staff indicated, we don’t prefer that 
program. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. You have 15,000 in pay status now. Now, how 
many of this 274,000 would be paid if you reach that goal by 1959 ? 

Secretary Doveias. Well, there would certainly be about 65,000 air- 
men in the guard that would be on drill pay status. I would think 
there would be that number in the troop carrier and the other combat 
units of the Reserve. I would have to ask General Hall to estimate 
the number in addition to that approximate 170,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. You will have other witnesses that can give all this 
in detail ? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is all. 

Secretary Doucias. There is going to be a full exposition of our 
program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Does the Air National Guard have any special mis- 
sion, or do you assign different types of missions to them ? 
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General Twrninc. The Air National Guard will mainly be assigned 
to air defense of the home area. That will be the Air National 
Guard’s main job —interceptor-type aircraft. 

Mr. Jounson. Do they have the privilege of having the latest 
types of planes to operate, too, or are they using the stuff that is more 
or less obsolescent ? 

General Twrxinc. Well, as the plan goes on, their equipment will 


be becoming more modern. They are about 60 percent jet today, the 
Air National Guard is. 


Mr. Jounson. Well 

General Twrntnc. As we get our new airplanes we will pass the 
other ones from the Active Force to the guard. They will be—you 
can’t call them obsolete. They will be pretty good a a 

Mr. Jonson. You expect them to have a readiness capability equal 
to the regulars? 

General Twrntnc. We would like to get them there. They can’t 

yut that much time in. But they will be pretty good. They will be 
ivine right in the area where the airplanes are and get to fly a lot 
and work right into the air defense net. 

Mr. Jonnson. I assume most of those pilots and observers and 
others are men that served in the Air Force during the war or maybe 
in the Regular Air Force. Is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. They should be very effective. 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, they are the ones that are largely manning the 
Air National Guard, aren’t they? 

General Twinrtne. That is right. On the pilot side, we are in good 
shape, excellent shape. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. We are privileged to have Mr. Cole here, a member 
of the full committee. Mr. Cole, don’t you want to ask some 
questions ? 

Mr. Corte. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to ask another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, General. 

Mr. Deverrux. General, how long would you want to keep these 
former 4-year men in the Reserve Forces? 

General Twrntne. Well, I should like to keep them a long time. I 
should say another 4 years, or maybe some of the more senior airmen 
in the higher grades I would say even longer. 

Mr. Deverevx. By compulsion or v 

General Twrnina. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. W hich? 

General Twining. That would be voluntary. 

Mr. Devereux. The ones beyond 

General Twintna. The 8 years. 

Mr. Devereux. Beyond the total of 8 years would be voluntary? 

General Twintnea. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Devereux. And those etesng that would be supplied by com- 
pulsion, is that correct ? 

General Twin1ne. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

General Twintna. The longer we keep them, the better. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 
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Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, it just occurred to me from listening 
to this discussion that with this Reserve plan and these various alter- 
natives that are presented to the young men to take the 6 months or 
the 2 years, and so forth, that it is a little hard to see very much 
encouragement coming out of this for the 4-year enlistees. I am just 
wondering if you are not banking pretty heavy on that being over- 
come by the pay bill and the fringe benefits that will make it more 
attractive for them and probably increase your reenlistments. Aren’t 
you banking pretty heavily on that? 

General Twininc. Well, of course, the draft law is still there, too, 
and as I say, if this pool is kept under control, and I am sure it will 
be, I hope we can still get the 4-year men. We have to get them. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you 1 or 2 questions, since everybody now 
has asked what they wanted. 

I am a little disturbed, still, in reference to your problem there. 
What you need are 4-year voluntary enlistments. Now, we amended 
the draft law the other day to reduce the obligation of the National 
Guard. In other words, a guardsman goes in now and at the age of 
26, if he goes in at 1814, he will have performed his Reserve mission. 
How does that—What do you think of that provision that we put in 
the bill in the House? It is not yet the law. That makes it a little 
nicer to look to the guard for the young man coming on. How do 
you think that will affect you? What do you think? 

General Twintnc. Well, I am not too well acquainted with the bill. 
Can you? 

Secretary Douexas. I will make this comment—— 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Doveuas. Our guard program isn’t a very large pro- 
gram. But the shortening of the service commitment in the National 
Guard, both Army and Air Force, would at least have a tendency of 
some degree to make it difficult for us to get 4-year enlistees. I think 
it would operate in that direction. 

Mr. Brooks. I conclude you don’t like that, then. 

Secretary Doucias. No, I would not. I would not favor it as a pro- 
vision added to existing law because I think it would tend to create 
a new difficulty for the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if we confine the 6-month trainees to a group 
of 100,000 per year, isn’t the manpower pool, as General Twining said, 
large enough to put that program into effect without affecting sub 
stantially the position of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Dovetas. We think so. 

General Twintne. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooxs. And that is the reason, really, why you are going along 
with the bill? 

General Twininea. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Brooxs. You feel if it is held within due bounds—For instance, 
if Congress writes in here that the 6-month trainees shall not exceed 
100,000 men per year, that would satisfy the Air Force that it is not 
going to get out of bounds? 

Secretary Doueias. I would think that that would be an unneces- 
sary assurance from our point of view. Because we recognize that 
there are a great many overall problems. There is the problem, we 
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recognize, of trying to avoid calling men who have already served 
and also the politets of calling on men certainly who have not served 
before you call men who have served. 

Now, it may be that the manpower pool, Mr. Chairman, is large 
enough so that in the future at some time 100,000 can be taken out of 
if for the 6-month trainees contemplated by the plan—a larger num- 
ber than that can be taken out—without affecting our Air Force 
problem. 

Mr. Brooxs. And surely if it is left to the President, the President 
knows of this situation as well as we do, in fact, better, and since 
100,000 would really mean roughly only about 33,000 taken from the 
Air Force—assuming that was equally divided—it is not a very big 
tap on the manpower pool of that age, is it? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, I so stated, that the manpower pool at 
that age is very large. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t favor Congress writing in a maximum of 
6-month training number ? 

Secretary Doueias. No, sir; I would not. There are so many prob- 
lems, that I think it is desirable to have a program like this in a struc- 
ture that is reasonably flexible. 

Mr. Brooks. Some time ago the figure of 56,500 was given, and I 
wrote that down. You have 254,000 Ready Reserves at the present 
time. And how many do you have in the standby status at the present 
time? 

Secretary Doveias. Well, a total of 35,000 is the figure that I have 
in what we call standby at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. Standby, 35,000. And what is this figure of 56,500? 

Secretary Dovenas. 56,500 is Air National Guard officers and en- 
listed men. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. If you had the authority to transfer these 4-year 
men 

Secretary Doueias. Excuse me, General. I would like to make one 
possible clarification. The 254,000 figure includes the 35,000 figure 
that I gave as being Standby. The total Ready Air Force Reserve is 
218,000, with 35,500 Standby, and a total of 56,500 in the Air National 
Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Two hundred and eighteen thousand, you say ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. In the Ready Reserve? 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And 35,000 in the Standby ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. General? 

Mr. Deverevx. If you are granted the authority to transfer these 
4-year men to a Reserve unit, how would we know as to how many 
are going to the Air National Guard and how many are going to the 
Air Reserve? Which one would have priority ? 

General Twintng. Well, I think it could be up to the individual, 
probably, largely. If he wanted to—within reason. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 
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General Twintne. If they wanted to choose the guard, they prob- 
ubly could go to it, as long as the guard needed them. 

Mr. Devereux. If the guard had a vacancy. 

General Twrninc. Yes; and the man wanted to get in the guard to 
iinish out his service as a Reserve, why, I think we would let him go. 

Mr. Devereux. Or to the—— 

General Twinrne. Is that right? 

General Hatu. That is right. 

General Twinrna. Trying to be as voluntary on this business and 
let the man do as he wants to do. Certainly, we couldn’t go over- 
strength of the guard. Then we would have to stop. We couldn’t 
go to that condition. 

Mr. Devereux. So to go back over the thing again, so we will 
have no misunderstanding about it, there is a definite contradiction 
in your program with respect to the thought that we will not call 
veterans again ? 

General Twintne. I couldn’t hear the last ; sorry. 

Mr. Devereux. There is a contradiction with your policy with 
respect to calling veterans again ? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean we say, to start off with, we don’t want to 
call veterans again, but, as a matter of fact, they will be called again 
if they are in an Inactive Reserve unit ? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In the Air Force. 

General Twin1ne. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have much competition with industry in try- 
ing to keep the proper amount of skilled men to handle the apparatus, 
the planes and all the other apparatus? Does industry give you a 
tough time? 

Secretary Doueias Mr. Congressman, I couldn’t hear the first part 
of your questions. Yes. 

eneral Twinrna. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have any difficulty because of the competi- 
tion of industry in taking men that would go in the Air Force for 
the various kinds of skills—mechanical skills and radar skills and 
electronics and whatnot? 

Secretary Dovetas Not only that, it is inevitable that when we 
train them in many of the skills that are essential to the Air Force, 
they have acquired skills that have very high earning power in indus- 
try, and we can’t help but lose a good many to industry. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Brooks and I got out at one time on an Air Force 
base where they told us men from industry were there to find out 
when their time was up and ready to sign them up with increased 

ay. | 
. General Twrntne. And also put advertisements in the paper. 

Mr. Jounson. It seems to me you could use that to a certain extent 
with recruits to your advantage, to point out: “You are learning 
something, if you go in the Air Force for 4 years, that will open a 
place for you in industry where you can make good money and have 
good advancement.” Maybe you could use that in that way, as a 
bait to them to learn the very useful skills in employment. 
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Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I think we want to also stress the fact that you 
are enlisting them to fight for their country and not to necessarily 
acquire skill. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree to that statement. But I don’t know why 
you can’t use things like that, to have him make his contribution and 
learn skills, in the hope it will be useful to him afterward. 

General TwInine. We will resort to any methods to get these 4-year 
men, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Brooks. Any fair method, General. 

General Twintna. Any fair method. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you this: How are you handling college 
men or the men in school? You need technical men, men that are well 
trained. And yet you take them in for 4 years. If you take them in 
before they finish school, they are not going to be apparently the best 
men for your purposes, are they? 

General Twintne. Well, for some of the lower grades they will be 
all right. But, of course, it would be fine to have college graduates, 
but you can’t always do that. 

Mr. Broogs. I don’t mean necessarily college. But certainly they 
ought to be educated men if they acquire the training that you say 
you have to give them, for 4 years. You really need men that are 
on nate toes. Now, do you take them in before they finish school 
now % 

General Twrntnc. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And do you put them through school in the Air Force? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So that they get in the Air Force, then, some of the 
schooling they lost had they remained in civilian life. That is correct; 
isn’t it? 

General Twininc. They get some. 

Mr, Brooxs. Some of it. 

General Twin1nc. They will get some schooling that will be helpful 
to them ; not too much on the academic side. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would it be a preferable policy to wait until they 
finish school to get them ? 

General Twinrtnc. Well, that would be helpful for the individual 
all right, but you can’t always wait. 

Mr. Brooks, I mean for the Air Force. It wouldn’t be? 

General Twinine. No, 

Mr. Brooks. It wouldn’t be especially helpful? 

General Twrnine. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, your officers do come through the schools. 

General Twrntna. That is right, 

Mr. Brooxs, Through some schools. 

Well, any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is all, then, Mr, Douglas and General. We 
appreciate very much your coming here. 

Now, let me ask you one more question: If we put through a bill 
here now substantially in accord with the National Reserve Plan, 
the Air Force is going to keep on backing it, aren’t they, when it goes 
up to the Senate? 
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Secretary Douaas. Yes, sir; I expect to. 

Mr. Brooks. We have had the experience before of putting meas- 
ures through this committee, and ms they get over to the Senate, 
they are stopped. Now, the Air Force isn’t going to take any position 
of that sort; is it? I would like to get that assurance in the record. 

Secretary Dovuaexias. I think you can count on General Twining 
and I—— 

Mr. Brooks. I think we can, too. 

Secretary Doveias. Of maintaining the same position we have 
taken before your committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

General Twrninc. There will be no change on it. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate it. 

Secretary Doveras. Thank you very much. 

General Twrninc. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is next? 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside.) 

Mr. Brooxs. The next witness is Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, H. Chapman Rose. 

Mr. Secretary Rose, would you step worward, please, sir? 

We have, also, Vice Adm. Alfred G. Richmond, Commandant of 
the Coast Guard. Admiral, if you sit up there close to the Secretary, 
we will appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Rose, you have a prepared statement. I think we have a mimeo- 
graphed copy of it. 

Secretary Rosr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will use the same procedure, unless there is some 
objection. We will let you make your statement and then let the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard make his general statement. And 
then we will ask you questions. 

Secretary Rose. Very good, sir. 

Mi. Brooxs. We are very happy to have you here before this com- 
mittee. It is not often we get the Treasury Department represented 
here. 

Secretary Ross. Well, sir, we are very happy to be here and to have 
this opportunity to present the views of the Treasury Department, 
of course, from the standpoint of the Coast Guard, which operates 


in the Treasury Department, on H. R. 2967, the National Reserve 
Plan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. CHAPMAN ROSE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary Rosr. We endorse the principle of a well-trained Re- 
serve, ready in all respects to meet the needs of the country during 
the pores required to pene a full mobilization. Such a force is par- 


ticularly desirable in the Coast Guard, since its Reserve is still in its 
infancy, having been first authorized in 1941. Since that period and 
particularly during the last 4 years, significant strides have been made 
toward reaching the needed strength. However, percentagewise we 
are still far below our requirements when viewed in relation to the 
reserve components of the other armed services. Therefore, the Coast 
Guard Reserve will be required to accomplish a rapid expansion in a 
relatively short period of time. 
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At the invitation of the Department of Defense, representatives of 
the Coast Guard participated in the discussions and drafting of the 
plan from its inception, and general plans have been formulated to 
accomplish the expansion proposed by this bill. We believe that, if 
this National Reserve Plan is enacted into law, we will be able to 
meet the mobilization requirements of the Coast Guard by 1960 and 
thus have a force in being at that time adequate to provide for our 
M-6 requirements. Of course, this buildup will require review of 
certain related matters, such as any statutory limitations on the size 
of the active forces of the Coast Guard in view of the rapidity of the 
proposed increase in the size of the Reserve. We believe, however, 
that we can find a workable solution to these problems. 

We believe that this bill, in addition to achieving its objectives, 
will, as it relates to the Coast Guard, serve to strengthen the Reserve 
by laying a sound and realistic foundation for the procurement and 
training of its members and will enable the Coast Guard to maintain 
a well trained Reserve in sufficient numbers to meet its mobilization 
requirements. The bill therefore has the support of the Treasury 
Department. 

Admiral Richmond has a separate statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I want to say 
that some of us on this subcommittee helped to create the Coast Guard 
Reserve. We remember when it was first organized and then first 
recognized by statute. We are interested in its progress and its de- 
velopment. 

Now, Admiral Richmond, you also have a short statement. Would 
you proceed with your statement, sir? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, USCG, COM- 
MANDANT OF THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, I welcome the opportunity to appear 
before this committee to express the views of the Coast Guard on the 
National Reserve Plan, 

It has been determined that, in order to meet the initial military 
manpower requirements upon mobilization, there should be available 
to the Coast Guard a trained Reserve force of approximately 39,000 
officers and enlisted personnel. Since the inception of our Reserve 
training program, we have been attempting to develop a highly 
trained Reserve ready to cope immediately with a national emergency. 
While the total strength of the Coast Guard Reserve is constantly 
increasing both by recruiting and by the transfer of Regular per- 
sonnel to complete their period of obligated service, it should be noted 
that the Reserve is still far below mobilization strength. 

Today the strength of the Reserve is 3,100 officers and 16,600 en- 
listed men. Of these members, 32 percent are participating in the 
training program. This represents only 16 percent of the trained 
manpower required to perform assigned tasks at the time of mobiliza- 
tion. In order to meet the mobilization requirements of the Coast 
Guard by 1960, it is obvious that it will be necessary to greatly in- 
crease the size of the Coast Guard Reserve. 
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Due to the fact that the required size of the Coast Guard Reserve 
will be larger than the regular service, it will be impracticable to 
accomplish this buildup by the 8-year route as it would result in an 
unrealistic ratio of Regular personnel to Reserve personnel on active 
duty. Wetherefore plan to accomplish this increase by continuing to 
enlist 8-year obligors, and in addition to utilize personnel in the 10- 
year category. In addition, use of nonprior service personnel will, 
in a limited mobilization, render less vulnerable to recall those mem- 
bers who have once performed tours of active duty. 

The increased emphasis on participation in training activities to- 
gether with the screening provisions designed to increase the state 
of readiness should do much to assist the Coast Guard to accomplish 
its buildup and thus ultimately to perform its assigned mobilization 
tasks. Accordingly, the Coast Guard supports the proposed National 
Reserve Plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

I want to ask you in reference to the next to the last paragraph in 
your statement, sir, in reference to your program to continue to use 
certain reservists: The 8-year obligors that you refer to in that 
paragraph are the ones who come directly into the Reserve from 
civilian life ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the 10-year category are those that would get 6 
months training ¢ 

Admiral RicumMonp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. 100,000, as referred to in this Reserve plan. 

Now, you also would build up your Reserve by, in some instances, 
losing from your Regular establishment into your Reserve ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. You have that plan ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. When the man enlisted in the Coast Guard, what is his 
length of enlistment ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Four years, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And after four years, does he go in your Reserve ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. He does. | 

Mr. Brooks. For how long? 

Admiral Ricumonp. For eight years—Excuse me, for four years. 

Mr. Brooks. Four years. 

Admiral Ricumonp. But for two years, we hope, of training duty. 

Mr. Brooks. Two years in the Ready Reserve ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And two years in the Standby Reserve ? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think, though, you are in better shape than your 
statement would indicate, because you do have 16,600 enlisted men, 
and that is about 40, 42 percent of your needed enlisted strength, isn’t 
it ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. But the actual figure of 
those presently participating in training is 6,389—1,241 officers and 
5,148 enlisted men. So in our organized Reserve training units we 
actually have only about 16 percent of our requirement. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, do you like this plan? I will ask the Secretary 
that. Do you like the National Reserve Plan as submitted to the 
Congress ? 

Secretary Rosr. Yes, sir, we do. We think it is a feasible means 
of achieving the mobilization goal. 

Mr. Brooxs. You intend to move toward your mobilization goal ? 

Secretary Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And reach it, if possible ? 

Secretary Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think that by the National Reserve Plan, that 
willhelp you substantially? Will it hurt you in any way? 

Secretary Rose. I would rather have Admiral Richmond answer 
that question, sir. I don’t offhand think of any way in which it will. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you know of any way in which any part of the bill 
would be objectionable to the Coast Guard Reserve. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Or to the Coast Guard. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. You will not participate in this six-months train- 
ing program, will you? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir, we would. 

Mr. Devereux. You would. Well, that is contrary to the testimony 
we have had before. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We would like to; let’s put it this way. 

Mr. Devereux. You would like to. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Participate, yes, sir. And we plan to do so 
in order to meet our mobilization requirements, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, about how many men per year would you want 
to take? 

Admiral Ricumonp. About 2,000 a year for the next 5 years, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think that is something, Mr. Chairman, we 
should make note of, because the previous testimony indicated they 
were not going to get anybody at all. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. It was divided 99,000 for the Army 
and 1,000 for the Marine Corps. But you would get 2,000? : 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, we would ask for that, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are going to ask for it? 

Mr. Devereux. And they would come from the Navy then, from 
those who had been trained by the Navy? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not 

Mr. Devereux. Or trained by the Coast Guard? They would be 
trained by the Coast Guard ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Under the 10-year plan, sir, these people would 
come from civilian life. 

Mr. Brooxs. But who would train them ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We would train them, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. They would be trained by the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Navy would not induct them into service. The 
Coast Guard would induct them into service ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. To that extent you are operating as an independent 
agency, independent of the Navy. And they would be inducted by 
the Treasury Department? 

Aaadiel ecaanaer Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you need anything specific in the law requiring 
that to occur? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not as I understand the law. 

Captain Knupsen. No, sir. It is not required by the law. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead wanted to ask you something. 

Mr. Winsreap. You probably covered that point. I don’t see where 
this will help any branch of the service that doesn’t participate in 
this 100,000. I don’t see where it would be of any benefit to the Coast 
Guard for the first year for the 100,000 allocated and the Army getting 
99,000 and the Marine Corps 1,000; that takes the 100,000. I just 
don’t see where this program is going to help any of the services. 
And I understand we need something for the Army. But I don’t 
quite get where it will help the Air Force and the Coast Guard the 
first year to recruit reservists if they can’t participate in that 100,000 
program. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, sir, I haven’t heard the earlier testimony, 
but if that is a firm figure, then your observation is quite correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. Ninety-nine thousand to the Army, and the Marine 
Corps agreed to accept 1,000 of the 100,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if it is the figure, will you be found there 
anyway asking for them? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And if you don’t get it the first year, you will get it 
the next year or the following year ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. But unless you participate, it can’t help you in 
building a Reserve, that I can see. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, if we are to achieve our mobilization 
strength by 1960, sir, and only have available to us our dischargees 
from our regular service, plus the 8-year obligors—and all of the 
8-year obligors must have 2 years active duty—we cannot accomplish 
that result without getting too many reservists on active duty in a 
small service the size of the Coast Guard. So we must avail ourselves 
of this 10-year plan if we are to achieve our mobilization requirement 
by 1960, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And that is with the 6-month training? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The 6-month training. 

Mr. Winsteap. And unless you get that, then you cannot build your 
Reserve program ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, may I say to Mr. Winstead this: There is a good 
deal in the bill, aside from that 100,000 men, a good deal of change in 
the bill, which will give authority to all branches of the service to 
more efficiently train their Reserves. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. But it is away from that volunteer plan we are 
talking about. It is more compulsory, of putting people back in 
after they have had service. 

55066—55—No. 1110 
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Mr. Brooxs. It gives all the services, as you will see, authority to 
have better control over the Reserves. I think every branch of the 
service will want that. Nobody has objected to it. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, didn’t you say you would have to have 
this 6-month group in order to bring your ) te up to mobilization 
strength, that you could not get them simply from the men who had 
enlisted ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. If we are not to at any one time get 
too many 2-year men on active duty. 

Now, I would have to check my figures, but as I understand the bill, 
a man who enlists in the Reserve for 8 years obligated service must 
have 2 years active duty. Now, to build up our strength, it would 
require by that method and our active duty discharges—which still 
have a minimum of 2 years obligated service in the Ready Reserve— 
the figure would go up to 12,000. 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We feel that is too high a proportion of 2- 
year men to have on duty in what amounts to a 24,000-man service. 
We would have 50 percent of the personnel, 2-year men, on active duty 
in that 1 year, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, you have enlistments from civilian life now 
in the Reserves; do you not ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And you follow the same plan presently that the 
Navy does, that within 24 months they must be called up for 2 years’ 
active duty? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. It works out about 18 months for us. 

Mr. Devereux. Is there anything in the bill that will prevent you 
from carrying on that particular program ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. We intend to carry that on, and 
increase the number that we are presently taking aboard, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further question? Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pricer. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I think that is all, Mr. Secretary and Admiral. 

Admiral Rosr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate very much your being here. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we will watch for the Coast Guard. 

Now, do you have any other witnesses? 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we finished up a little quicker than we thought 
we would this morning. There are no further witnesses to be heard 
this morning. 

This afternoon at 2 o’clock we will hear Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
in reference to the draft. 

If there is no further business, then, the committee stands adjourned 
until this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, can we go into executive session for 
a moment. 

Mr. Brooks. Instead of adjourning—we will rescind that. We will 
go into executive session. 
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(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We have now as the afternoon witness Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service. 

General Hershey, will you come forward, sir. Have a seat. 

You have the staff with you? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a prepared statement, General ? 

General Hersuey. I do, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have copies ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think everybody has copies of the statement’ now. 

General, if you will proceed, we would appreciate it very much. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
i appreciate the privilege of appearing before this subcommittee to 
urge legislation immediately to implement the National Reserve Plan. 

I know of no military need greater than the necessity to build, equip, 
and maintain an adequate and effective Reserve force, which above 
all else is ready to act in the defense of our Nation. Such a force in 
sufficient numbers we do not have. It is imperative that we build it 
at the earliest possible time to insure the existence of immediate sup- 
port for our active forces, and to provide a beginning toward the 
solution of the problem of adequate measures for survival with a 
decreasing cost in fulltime manpower and in money. 

There are only two ultimate choices by which we may insure a rea- 
sonable hope of survival. One, a standing active force in numbers 
beyond any we have ever considered, or two, a Reserve plan which 
will make a reality of the dream expressed by Washington, in his 
sentiments on a peacetime Military Establishment. 

The first choice is prohibitive in cost and dangerous in implications. 
The second choice makes maximum use of the citizen, basically trained, 
who refines this training while at the same time he enhances the ability 
of this Nation to survive as he is trained and equipped to fight imme- 
diately, as a part of an organized force. 

Day after tomorrow it will be 45 years since I enlisted as a private 
in the Indiana National Guard, then a part of the Organized Militia, 
under the act of 1903. It was a part of the Reserve Forces of the 
United States. Uncomplicated as the equipment of that day was, we 
were complétely lacking in equipment, we were under strength in men, 
and our state of training was condemned to that appropriate for a 
recruit because of rapid turnover and because our initial enlistments 
were men without basic training. We were not a Ready Reserve. 

Since February 16, 1911, I have seen and participated in four mo- 
bilizations. Fortunately, the homeland was not under attack in any 
of them. The results of unreadiness in these four mobilizations were 
expensive in money, in effort, and in lives. Each time the margin by 
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which we missed catastrophe decreased. Asa nation in each instance 
we finally found enough evidence of success to detract us from the 
stark “aes we missed, and to lull us into a complacency which suc- 
cessfully prevented us from learning from our mistakes. There is no 
evidence that the next crisis which forces a mobilization will creep 
sufficiently slowly to permit us the time to do the things we should 
clo now to meet it, or better yet to avoid the crisis because our adver- 
saries know too well that we are ready. 

Mr. Brooxs. Very fine. 

Now, the act you refer to, General, the act of 1903, was really the 
first piece of legislation which Congress adopted to organize and 
develop our Reserve program, that is the National Reserve; isn’t that 
true ¢ 

General Hersey. Yes. It was known as the General Dick bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. How is that? 

General Hersurey. General Dick. General Dick was Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. Brooks. The Dick Act. 

General Hersuey. The Dick bill; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As a matter of fact, for 165 years it has been our policy, 
to build up a reserve. But up until 1903 Congress had done nothing. 

General Hersuey. That is correct, sir. In fact, I read a little over 
the weekend the things that George Washington said, and they seem 
quite current. 

Mr. Brooxs. But we didn’t follow them very well. 

Now, since 1911 you say you participated in four mobilizations. 
Which were those? 

General Hersury. We went to the border in 1916; World War I 
in 1917; World War ITI in 1940, and Korea in 1950. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you familiar with the present bill before the com- 
mittee called the National Reserve Plan? 

General Hersuey. The Brooks bill? Yes, sir. That is, I have a 
modest layman’s approach to it. You could easily mire me in either 
perhaps the technique of things werd and certainly the maze of 
things legally, but I have read it, and I think I know in general what 
it contains. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there anything in the bill which could not be op- 
erated—efficiently as far as Selective Service System is concerned ? 

General Hersuey. No. 

Mr. Brooks. No provision there that would clash in any way with 
the present Selective Service System ? 

General Hersey. It would make added activities for the Selective 
Service System, but they are all within the realm of administrative 
capacity of the system. 

Mr. Brooks. You testified just before, but I want to get it into this 
record : How many young men of 19 come upon the scene egch year? 

General Hersney. Well, fortunately for the country, that is an 
increasing number. It was as low as approximately 1 million back, 
say, in 1950, but it is moving up. It is now about 1,200,000, probably, 
and it probably will reach 1,500,000 in the next 5 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Why do you say it will reach that many? That is 
300,000 more. 

General Hersuey. Well, the birth rate of the twenties was greater 
than the birth rate of the thirties, but the birth rate of the forties, and 
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<o far in the fifties, has been very much above the birth rate of the 
thirties. So, therefore, our 18-year-olds and 19-year-olds are increas- 
ing in number each year. 

Mr. Brooks. Constant increase in the population of the country? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As a whole. 

You have now 1,200,000 coming of draft age every year! 

General Hersury. Yes, that is approximately. 

Mr. Brooks. Now out of that number what is your experience as 
to how many are disqualified for physical or mental reasons? 

General Hersury. Well, my experience would indicate that some- 
where around 400,000 of those would be rejected. That would leave 
bout 800,000, if you had 1,200,000 now. 

Mr. Brooxs. About 800,000 per annum ? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. From those 800,000 you would take your needed per- 
sonnel for the Military Establishment, excepting insofar as the 
women come into the WAC’s and the WAVES and the other women’s 
services. How many do we have in those services ? 

General Hersuery. That I couldn’t answer. 

Mr. Brooks. You could not. That doesn’t come under Selective 
Service ¢ 

General Hersury. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, out of 800,000 you roughly take each year about 
how many ¢ 

General Hersuery. Well, that has varied very widely. It has run 
hetween 500,000 and somewhere around 200,000. In fact, since the 
last 2 or 3 years, with the reduction in men on account of the ending 
of the thing in Korea, we have tended to begin to stockpile in 1-A 
very much. There was a time when our potentials, that 1s gross po- 
tential, was down around five or six hundred thousand. And now we 
have 114 million in 1—A alone. 

Mr. Brooks. One million and a half 1—A’s. 

Mr. Winstead, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Winsteap. General, you spoke of a strong Reserve. Do you 
think this bill as written will give us that? 

General Hersuey. Well, of course that is—my answer, if I must 
make it short, is “Yes.” Everybody could find, and I am sure the 
Congress will, when you get into detail, find there are always a great 
inany provisions that somebody might have doubt about. But my 
complete answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Wrysteap. Would there be a pool with this 100,000 of these 
youngsters in 1—A class left with no service if we fill the need of the 
services, and then take 100,000? 

General Hersuety. Well, I would like to probably make a rather 
complete study. My feeling is that 100,000, or taking 100,000 a year, 
isn’t sufficient to keep the pool in balance, let alone use any of the 
surplus. In other words, I think that the 100,000 can be easily fur- 
nished. In fact, unless something happened that we haven’t had hap- 
pen in the last 2 or 3 years, that won’t be a limiting factor. You 
could take more. 

Mr. Winsreap. I don’t believe I have any more questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Price. Therefore, you foresee some of your difficulty in admin- 
istration, that may come from the law. If you have 100,000 who may 
go in this program you are still going to need but 400,000 to meet your 
draft quotas; is that about right? 

General Hersuey. Well, you say about 100,000 in this and 400,000? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Well, 400,000 is probably somewhere near the 
average. If the size of the Armed Forces is made less, we conceivably 
will have less people inducted and, therefore, of the 400,000 which is 
the average of the last 5 years would look high for the next 5 years, 
and therefore we would have more. 

I have no doubt in my mind that we have adequate numbers of men 
to support simultaneously and concurrently both a draft of men for 
service and the permission either whether they enlist or whether we 
force them to build reserves. 

Mr. Price. Well, just from your experience, to maintain an Army 
the size of 1,025,000 men for the next—for a year, how high do you 
think your inductees would run ? 

General Hersuey. I think I better—let’s see, now. To maintain 
what ? 

Mr. Price. An Army. 

yeneral Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Of the strength of 1,025,000, which is the estimated long- 
pull strength that they hope to get the Army to. 

General Hersuey. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Price. By the end of fiscal 1956. 

General Hersuey. Well, you see, one of the things that we some- 
times think of: We think of maintaining an Army because they are 
the only ones that has been taking them by draft. 

Mr. Pricer. That is the reason I mentioned the Army figure. 

General Hersney. Yes. But the men that enlist come out of 
exactly the same place that the ones you draft come out of. So the 
Navy and the Air Force and the Marine Corps, whether they enlist 
or whether we induct them—it is just as many people out of the pool 
because they come out of exactly the same place. So the Armed 
Forces are 2,800,000; we have to sustain 2,800,000, and not 1,025,000. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

General Hersury. Out of the pool. 

Mr. Price. I mentioned the Army figure only because that is where 
the bulk of your inductees go. 

General Hersury. Well, the bulk of the people we induct 

Mr. Price. We are only talking about the inductee. Now, that 
is a very important influence, that it has on the size of the Army, I 
will grant you that. Wouldn’t some of that be removed when you 
get to this 6 months’ training program? Will some of that influence 
be removed ? 

General Hersey. What? To enlist? 

Mr. Price. Of voluntary enlistment. 

General Hersuery. Well, I think that the purpose of the bill was 
to try to make the intake small enough that there was a wide number 
of people that would still be available to be worked on for enlistment. 

Now, I am not a recruiter, and therefore my opinion on recruiting 
is not worth very much. But if I were a reeruiter, knowing as little 
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as I do, I would like to see small bands of population under con- 
siderable pressure rather than see a large group under little pressure. 
Recruiting comes not from masses but from small groups that feel 
that very soon they are going to be in service anyway. And if you 
are in a large pool and you think that it is going to be a long time 
before you are taken, it is no incentive to enlist. 

Mr. Pricer. Well 

General Hersuey. For instance, in 1943 when our calls were run- 
ning 350,000 a month, and we had about six or seven thousand in 1—A 
and a man knew it was this month or next, that is when he enlisted. 

Mr. Brooxs. Voluntarily, of course ? 

General Hersuery. Yes. I mean, if you want to support well a 
recruiting program, you want to have the liability on a reasonably 
small number of people, but having a very heavy liability, because 
then they have to 5 something about it. But when you figure “I have 
| chance in 40 to be inducted,” it is not much of an incentive. 

Mr. Price. Do you think that this program will in any way affect 
voluntary enlistment ¢ 

General Hersury. I don’t happen to think so. Because, frankly, 
I believe if you set up an adequate reserve in the long run—now, at 
the moment we are using up some people who have already had train- 
ing. But if this runs for 10 years, you are going to begin to find the 
time that the Reserves eventually are going to be composed of people 
who perhaps haven’t served except in the Reserve. And the more 
people you use in either the Reserve or the Armed Forces, the less 
people are going to be left, and, therefore, the more reason they are 
going to have to enlist. 

If they don’t enlist, they are going to be taken. Therefore, I think 
it is going to in the long run provide that everyone will know that 
they only have a choice of where they go and not if they go. 

Mr. Price. Well, let’s get back to the original thing I was trying to 
get at when I started to ask you these questions: We are estimating 
the overall military strength after fiscal year 1956, to be about 2,850,- 
000. Now, what do you estimate the number of inductions you will 
be compelled to make through selective service to maintain that man- 
power ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, if you are going to plan that they are only 
going in the Army and taking the Army at somewhere around 1 mil- 
lion—I believe those were the figures—if all were on 3-year enlist- 
ments, you would be putting in about 300,000 a year. But if a third 
of them were on a 2-year basis, it is going to raise your intake some- 
where around four or five hundred thousand. 

Mr. Price. All right. At any rate, there will still be inducted 
through selective service for 2 years of active duty or regular service? 

General Hersey. That is right. 

Mr. Price. At least 3 to 1 or 4 to 1 of the number of men we will 
be putting in the Reserve program will come from the 6 months’ 
training program ? 

General Hersury. Well, I don’t know as I could prove the figures. 
But I don’t believe that the fact that the plan says there is only 
going to be 100,000—I don’t believe—— 

Mr. Pricer. That is the figure we have been using. We don’t know 
what the figure will be. 
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General Hersuey. No. Therefore, I would think that if you main- 
tained a force in the Ready Reserve anywhere near what is in this 
particular program, eventually you are going to have to put far more 
than 100,000 in per year if you are going to keep it maintained. 
Therefore, I would not want to say that there would be 3 people 
going in for 2 years for everyone that was going in for 6 months plus 
whatever time they were held in the Ready Reserve. 

But on the basis of 14,000 a month, which is one of the estimates 
I think that are in this bill—12 times 14 gets you somewhere around 
168,000 a year. And if you set that off with 100,000, then we would 
have 114 to 1, or something like that, going in for 2 years rather than 
for 6 months. 

I happen to believe the 6 months will run higher for a lot of reasons. 

Mr. Price. Now, can’t you see considerable difficulty facing us in 
the future with that sort of a situation, where only possibly 1 out of 
2, or 1 out of 3 boys will be able to get into this 6 months’ program, 
and the others are going to be forced into the 2-year program ¢ 

General Hrersuey. Well, frankly, that has been the least of my con- 
cern, because unfortunately I have lived for the last 5 years under 
rather peculiar conditions. Neither war nor peace, and I have had 
to see a very small number go into the forces and a much larger 
number escape service entirely. And I am quite sure that I could 
go back to the public that I have to work with and have them more 
content with getting some service out of people. Maybe it is 6 months 
plus 7 years or 10 years, or whatever it is. That is a lot more agree- 
able to the public. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Hersnuey. Than to have 1 person go in and go to Korea and 
1 man go nowhere at all. 

So it holds no terror for me to think that I have people doing service 
in half a dozen ways. It is much easier to defend than to have some 
people doing a great deal of service and other people doing nothing. 
And that is the situation that we are confronted with now. 

Mr. Price. That is the point that you are getting at ? 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Price. You do have the situation here where some boys will 
have 6 months’ training? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Price. And go into a Reserve and stay home and go to school ? 

General Hersury. Yes. At the present time—— 

Mr. Pricer. Maybe twice that many, or 3 times that many, will go 
into 2 years of active duty and be taken away from his home for that 
period of years, and be taken away from his scholastic work for that 
period of years. 

Now, you understand, General, I am not opposed to the bill. I am 
for some sort of a strong Reserve. The thing that is going over in 
my mind is whether we should not be honest enough about this thing 
and face it and have a universal military training program. 

General Hersney. Well, sir, you didn’t ask my opinion on it, but 
if I may I would hke to make a statement on that very subject. 

Mr. Price. I would like to hear the statement. 

General Hersnry. Since 1908 I have been in favor of universal 
military training. Perhaps it is advanced senility but within the 
last vear or two I have come to the firm conclusion that the American 
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people could not be sold on what I had been all my life on the basis 
of equity or on the basis of good citizenship or a lot of others. I did 
think that if the national need required so many people in the Active 
Forces, and so many people in the Reserve Forces, that the public 
would stand for the use of every person necessary to keep those forces 
going, and I have the firm conviction that if we initiate this kind of 
a program after 5 or 6 years that you will find that everyone is doing 
something. Now, they will not all serve in the same way. Some will 
serve longer, with less intensity. Some will serve shorter, with much 
greater intensity. But with those who serve shorter there will be 
more emoluments. The fellow that serves a long time doesn’t get so 
many things, but he doesn’t get so many things for doing it. 

Therefore, I have a feeling that we will come to the use of all of 
our people, but we will come to it in order to meet an objective of pro- 
viding forces for the United States, rather than by setting up the 
means, which is the training, as the objective itself. 

Mr. Price. Well, I think the thing that is uppermost in the minds 
of many of us, at least, is the fact that we try to arrive at some fair 
distribution of the responsibility for service to the country, in the 
Armed Forces. And this 

General Hrrsuey. I don’t know. These people who, of course, 
go into the organizations that particularly—they do not stay at home, 
or do stay at home. 

If a man goes in for 2 years, and comes home, and the fellow goes in 
for 6 months, and comes back, and the trouble happens 314 years 
from now, and it is a small trobule, the fellow that stays at home was 
the one that went away from home, and the fellow that went away 
from home was the fellow that stayed at home. 

It is just a question of when the thing occurs. 

I think there is a potential in our Reserve Forces, the Reserve 
Forces that is ready being potentials, and he stands in daily jeopardy 
of being called. He is like the fireman. The fireman sits in the fire- 
house perhaps rather in the position of restfulness, but yet he is the 
fellow that must, when there is a fire, go to it. 

Mr. Price. I think you have made a very fine presentation, and you 
have given some fine answers to the questions I asked you. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this: To maintain a force of 2,850,000 
in all services, how many men per year will we have to take out of the 
pool of 800,000 ? 

General Hersury. Well, that is always a very difficult question, 
Mr. Brooks, because in the first place it depends a great deal on your 
reenlistment rate, it depends a great deal on the length of your en- 
listment, and how many you have of those. Because, obviously, every 
4-year enlistment, while it does take the place of 2 men for 2 years, 
which is an advantage—but the disadvantage, of course, is that it only 
trains 1 man, whereas the shorter period a man is in the more Reserves 
you have. 

Now, let us take, however, that you could maintain a force of 
2,700,000 by taking in approximately 900,000 men a year. That may 
be a little high, because it gives very little credit to reenlistments, 
and it gives no credit to the man serving over 4 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. Nine hundred thousand a year ? 

General Hersuey. How is that? 
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Mr. Brooxs. You say take in 900,000 a year? 

General Hersuey. Well, if you took in a third of them each year. 
Because there are always some losses that a lot of people don’t figure. 

Mr. Brook. Of the 2,700,000 ? 

General Hersuey. That would be one-third of it. 

Mr. Brooks. Would be 900,000 a year? 

General Hersuey. Nine hundred thousand a year. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where are you going to get the 900,000 a year from ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, in the first place, that means the vacancies 
and the people who will reenlist for their own vacancies. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Tend to offset that some. And we have in store 
one million and a half gross at the present moment. In other words, 
we are not starting living on income. We are already—we have a 
surplus of 1,500,000 people, and we have it without touching either 
the pre-August 25, 1953, fathers, and we have it without, mee: Jeo a 
heavier screening of our rejected people. 

So we are in pretty good shape now on manpower. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t see it from what you say. Now you tell us that 
you have 800,000 coming of age each year, and to get that I asked you 
how many men you will have to take out of that 800,000 each year to 
maintain a force of 2,850,000. 

Well, you replied by saying to maintain a force of 2,700,000 you will 
have to take 900,000, when you only have 800,000 to start with. 

General Hersnery. Probably, I tried to make an estimate too much 
from the hip. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Because in the first place, the thing that my esti- 
mate didn’t have anything to do with was the reenlistments in the 
4-year enlistment. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General Hersury. That is very hard to figure. 

I only took a third as merely a very sort of a quick estimate. It is 
undoubtedly high, because during—there was a time during Korea 
that our intake was about a million. But again, you get into the times 
of when you are building up, which always takes more, and you get 
into the times when your forces are settling down, as they are now, and 
when you go from three million plus, whatever it is, back to 2.8 million, 
then there is going to be quite a little time in there that you won’t 
theoretically be taking in much of anybody because you are reducing 
your strength. 

And I grant you that dividing 2,700,000 by 3 gives you 900,000, 
which is more than we got, if you want to reject one-third, but of 
course, if you were going to have anything near universal training, 
which was spoken of here, or universal obligation, you don’t reject a 
third. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, under the present situation you reject a third. 

General Hersury. Yes, or more. 

Mr. Brooks. You would then think that you would take the 100,000, 
6-months trainees, out of the third that you reject ? 

Genera] Hersury. No, I don’t necessarily think so. In fact, you 
could ask me a question I couldn’t answer very easily. If you would 
ask me if we had general mobilization day what we would do with the 
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2 million that we sorted out during the times that we had more time 
than we will have under general mobilization, and I don’t know the 
answer to it. 

But I do believe that on the basis of any experience we have had in 
the last 5 years, we have ample men to run both the—inducting what 
you have to have for 2 years, and certainly 100,V00 is a very modest 
amount. 

In fact, 1 would easily be willing to guarantee for the next 2 or 3 
years you could take 3 times that many and still not jeopardize mate- 
rially your manpower supply. 

Now, there might come a time when you would have to reconsider. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, let’s approach it this way. 

How many men did you take by selective service last year, 1954 ¢ 

General Hersury. Now, you mean this fiscal year, starting July 1, 
around to—— 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the calendar year 1954? 

General Hersury. Well, I had probably better furnish you that. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, give us- 

General Hersury. But I would say, well, 200,000, 225,000, some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Brooks. 225,000. 

General Hersuery. I would rather furnish that. 

Because the calendar year, we don’t keep track of it that way. 

Mr. Brooks. What about the last 6 months for the fiscal year? 

General Hersuey. The last 6 months fiscal year ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersury. We have run a little over 100,000. 

Mr. Brooks. You have taken for 6 months in the fiscal year 100,000. 
That would be at the rate of 200,000 a year. 

General Hersury. Yes, but the rate we are on. 

Mr. Brooks. Through selective service. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

In the next 6 months, under the present rate, we will not take more 
than about 84,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, out of the 800,000, you are building up a pool. 
So actually, you are not taking anything like the 800,000. 

General Hersney. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Now. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. For selective service. And that would include those 
that volunteer, too. 

General Hersoey. No—well, volunteer for induction, but not enlist. 
See, we haven’t spoken—and the people who enlist come out of the 
same pool. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but if you are accumulating, you are building up 
a backlog. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then that does include those that were enlisted. 

General Hersuey. That is right. No question about that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have any way of knowing how many enlist 
each year out of that 800,000? 

General Hersuey. Yes. I haven’t got it with me. It is material 
that I get from the Armed Forces and therefore it is primarily their 
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figures. But I can furnish what has been enlisted in each of the 
services on the information that we have gotten from the Armed 
Forces. They are the better ones to furnish it, though, because it is 
their figures. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that would be very interesting to the committee. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. We could tell then, out of your pool of 800,000, what 
sort of a Reserve you are not touching at the present time. What 
I am getting at of course is how that would affect the Navy and the 
Air Force who maintain their operations by volunteering. 

General Hersuey. The fact that we have 1,500,000 at the present 
moment in 1—A is some indication of the fact that we have approach- 
ing a surplus at the moment of people. That wasn’t true 4 years ago. 

Mr. Brooks. What was your surplus then ? 

General Hersury. Probably around five or six hundred thousand. 
We have gained somewhere up approaching 1 million, between three- 
quarters and 1 million in the last 4 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. A 300 percent increase in 5 years. 

General Hersuey. In 4 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Four years. 

General Hersuery. Mostly since the close of the Korean affair. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. What is the contemplated size of the Reserve Forces ? 
Do you have that information, General ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, I am forced to find now from memory. 
My remembrance was that the Ready Reserve was by 1960 or some- 
where in that vicinity, around 3 million. 

Mr. Devereux. About 3 million? 

General Hersney. In this plan—you mean what is the strength 
now ? 

Mr. Devereux. No. What is the planned strength ? 

General Hersey. Three million, I think is the Ready Reserve. 

The Standby Reserve is a little different proposition, because that 
isaresidue. I mean, you get that as a result of other things. Because 
you don’t get into the Standby Reserve until you had been other 
places. 

Therefore, the Standby Reserve size is going to depend on how many 
people get that far. I think there has been some discussion around 
2 million, although again, I am testifying from memory. 

I think, though, that in thinking of a ready reserve, it is a ques- 
tion of how much money there is going to be available to equip and 
outfit it. Because, in my book, I want no part of a ready reserve 
so-called, that isn’t ready. 

Mr. Devereux. Of course, I think all of us agree on that, General. 

The Ready Reserve would include the National Guard; would it 
not ? 

General Hersury. National Guard and Air National Guard. In 
fact, at the present time probably the larger part of the Ready Re- 
serve that approaches readiness is found in those two categories. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, when people pass on to the Standby Reserve, 
do you keep track of them ? 

General Hersuey. Under this bill, we were—I understood, while 
they still were members of the Armed Forces, that our responsibility 
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was to keep track of them to the place that we would be prepared 
in case of any mobilization to make a determination of whether or 
not and in what order those individuals should be mobilized. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you keep a running catalog on these people who 
are presently in the ee Reserve or the Standby Reserve? 

General Hersney. Well, at the present time, our people who are 
in the Reserve are in the Reserve and we keep track of them if they 
were registrants whether they are in the Reserve or whether they are 
not. 

Because, they are bound by the law to keep us informed of their 
whereabouts, even though they would be discharged. 

Because, if they registered in 1948, they were not excused from 
the liability to keep their boards informed of their whereabouts. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, do you keep track of them to the extent, not 
just as to where they live, but as to what their occupation is, their 
family status, and all that sort of thing? 

General Hersurey. They are supposed to report any changes that 
affect their status. 

Now, obviously, a man who thinks he has no longer liability is 
less likely to keep you fully informed. I think there was some legis- 
lation here last week that brought out pretty well when the boys got 
into 4-F they kind of neglected to mention any other things about 
them. Of course, then when they suddenly find out that they are 
better than they thought they were physically, it is quite a disappoint- 
ment to find they hadn’t had notification. 

But if there was a responsibility as brought out in this present 
bill it would be the job of the Selective Service System to see that 
they did. We would have to run a much closer account of them. 

I think already some reasons why they would be more likely to. 
Because, if your status at the beginning of a mobilization was going 
to depend on how much information occupationally you had filed 
with a local board, at least, there are many who would keep the local 
board fairly well informed of their successes. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that is the point that I am getting at. I 
wonder whether or not it wouldn’t be worthwhile for the Selective 
Service to maintain a running inventory of the manpower available 
in the Standby Reserves, so that if the Armed Forces want to have 
so many truckdrivers, teamsters, or what not, they can go to you and 
say, “I want so many out of the pool.” 

General Hersuey. Well, I think that is true, and I think there is 
another thing they are going to have to do. 

I think in case you start mobilizing Standby Reserves, if you get 
into people who are occupationally necessary, I think that one of the 
things we found in the Korean affair was that you didn’t want to 
have too many different standards being applied in the selection of 
people in the Reserves from that that you are using to select people 
from ordinary life. 

And therefore, I don’t think there is any question. I have been 
very strong for the part of this bill that places the responsibility for 
screening. Now, that doesn’t mean that the Armed Forces don’t call 
their own Reserves. But the idea was, as we understand it: Before 


they could call somebody, they would have to be cleared occupa- 
tionally. 
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Now, I think you were speaking about the reverse of that, is when 
they are going to make calls for people by professions or by occupa- 
tions. It isn’t impossible, but that has some difficulties. As the 
physician and dentist draft has indicated, that when you start calling 
people by occupations, you get into some other things. 

And the less identificable an occupation is the more difficult it is to 
try to pick him because he has that occupation. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, don’t you think you would be more up to 
date with your system than the services would be as to what the man’s 
occupation was? 

General Hersuey. A person has to be slightly immodest to answer 
“Yes,” but I must. 

Mr. Devereux. I have never known you to be backward at all, 
General, since you have been up before this committee. 

Mr. Brooks. As a matter of fact, you are suggesting, then, that 
records be kept by two different departments on these Reserves. 
Because, if you keep your records yourself as the general suggests, 
then the Armed Forces or services are going to have to keep their 
records and you are going to have duplicating records, aren’t you? 

General Hersury. Well, not altogether. I think probably if we 
ieave to Caesar what belongs to Caesar, they will be remembering 
what he was when he was in the Armed Forces, and I think we are 
veto power rather than active. I think our contribution would be 
to tell him they couldn’t mobilize people who were necessary. 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to provide for a promotion system 
for Reserves unless the Armed Forces keep tab on them? 

General Hersuey. I think they have—they are going to keep the 
military. Now, when you are mobilizing the Ready Reserve 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersuey. I don’t mean Selective Service has any business 
in it, because the Ready Reserve, if they are ready, there is no question 
about their mobilization. Of course, they are mobilized. But when 
they get into the Standby Reserve, then I think the Armed Forces 
should not mobilize them except as they are cleared. 

I think the Standby Reserve, until you get into the latter phases of 
the war, is a selective callable group, rather than a completely callable 
group. 

To me, the Ready Reserve : There can’t be any question. If they are 
worth anything to the community, they hadn’t ought to be in the 
Ready Reserve or else the community ought to be willing to get along 
without them. When they come into the Standby Reserve, our busi- 
ness, I think, is not to keep track of their military capacities, but of 
their civilian capacities, and if those interfere with mobilization then 
our veto is the one that should be considered and not our knowledge 
of their military capacities, because that we wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Brooxs. How would you deal, then, with the Standby reservist 
who has chosen to remain active ? 

General Hersury. Well, you mean in the Ready Reserve ? 

Mr. Brooks. Active, yes. We have provision in the law for a stand- 
by reservist remaining active. 

General Hersey. Yes. But his activity is a volunteer business. 
And I think that he still is bound to be Jeft in the civilian community 
if he is irreplaceable or at least enough people think he is. 
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Mr. Devereux. Well, if he is irreplaceable, he shouldn’t be in the 
Ready Reserve. 

General Hersury. I think Mr. Brooks said he was going to be in 
the Standby Reserve but active. 

Mr. Brooks. But active, yes. 

There is a provision in the law for that. 

General Hersuey. He is like some of us get to be, you know. We 
want to have something to do with it even if we are so old we can’t. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course, I think you have to have that ar- 
rangement. 

General HersHery. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Otherwise, a man after so many years will pass out 
automatically. What are you going to do for your high-ranking ofli- 
cer, for instance, in the Reserves if you are going to pass them, which 
you naturally have to after a certain number of years, into the Stand- 
by Reserve? 

General Hersuey. I agree with you, Mr. Brooks, but my experience 
has been we never had too much trouble finding higher ranking offi- 
cers. That is probably one of the easier things to find. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I just wondered how you were working it out. 
That is the reason I asked the question. 

General Hersuey. I think it is our business to know what he can do 
occupationally. If it is in the best interest for him to remain then I 
think the Armed Forces will take him, if he wants to go. 

Mr. Brooks. That is voluntary on his part, if they want him. 

General Deverrux. He will go down and volunteer for active duty. 
But I don’t see how the Armed Forces could plan very well for this 
standby pool if you are going to have the power of vet, as to whether 
or not they are going to be available for call. 

General Hersuey. I don’t know—it probably isn’t in this bill, but 
the way we have always thought—we have always thought the man- 
power divides up into three parts. We think it would be the part of 
wisdom in this country if we would tell industry, agriculture, and 
everything else, that the men above 35 years, unless they were profes- 
sional soldiers or semiprofessional—I am talking now about the ready 
reservist or the Active Forces—the men above 35, unless they were in 
those two things, were able completely to stay in industry, agriculture, 
and other things. 

Now, we think that by the same token the people under 26 ought 
to be just as available to the Armed Forces. And we think that the 
people between 26 and 35 who are the people who are going to be in 
the Standby Reserve, are the people that you mobilize in the second 
year of the war or late in the first year of the war, and from then on, 
and they should be mobilized selectively. And we have thought that 
if we got half of them, you would do very well indeed. 

And I think if you utilized the men under 26 fully and half of the 
people between 26 and 35, you will have about the numbers that we 
can normally support anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. Any more questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher? 
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Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I think you answered this question, 
(yeneral, and I am not much of a questioner. I like to listen to all 
of this. It is pretty thoroughly developed by the time we get around. 
But did you say a fittle earlier that it is your considered opinion that 
if his bill is enacted into law it will not have any oibtantiel or signifi- 
cant effect on the rate of voluntary enlistments? Do you think they 
will go on pretty much the same? 

General HEY. What I said was—maybe I didn’t make it clear. 

I said when we got into the problem of recruiting, I did not pretend 
to be an expert. 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh. 

General Hersuey. That I think the purpose of the bill is to provide 
a pool large enough so under the assumption if you plant enough wheat 
that enough will grow to get you the amount you want. 

I ventured that in my experience, that recruiting was better when 
there were less people and crowded in a small group of people who 
are under the obligation to be inducted, and has 2 or 3 months at the 
most before they are going, that there was the area that recruiting 
was the best. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, there is some concern, I know, going around that 
the Air Force, for example, which depends on the 4-year enlistees 
because it takes a lot of training to get very much use out of them, that 
with the enactment of this it might adversely affect the rate of those 
4-year voluntary enlistments that they have been depending upon. 

General Hersuey. Well, everyone of course, especially if it is their 
concern, I think, has the right to be concerned. 

I have spent around 40 some years watching this. I have never 
seen the time that a person in the National Guard who wanted to 
enlist in the Regular Army wasn’t permitted to. And I have always 
felt—and I think the same thing is true of the Reserves. I do not 
believe that we shall find the kind of permanent forces that any of us 
like by not looking for other ways to keep the hard core. 

The officers and the noncommissioned officers are going to have to 
be people that no matter what other incentives already are still going 
to stay in those forces. Of course, there is some difference of opinion, 
as you might guess, between the Selective Service System and some of 
the forces that can’t run with men unless they have them more than 
2 years, although World War I was won by men who had not been in 
2 years because it didn’t last that long. 

I personally, as an organization commander of about 17 years, 
always wanted old men in my organization, in my noncommissioned 
officers, and at least some of them among the privates. 

But I never wanted an outfit made up of men who had had 20 
years of service. Stagnation—nothing that will happen will stagnate 
a unit so quickly as one that doesn’t move. You want—for the health- 
iness of an organization there has to be people flowing to it. Now, 
I don’t know anything about scientific and professional things. It 
may be such a thing, that some of the forces can’t use then unless 
they have them 3 or 4 years. But what in the world are we going to 
do for mobilization if that is true? 

Mr. Fisuer. I know we all have a high regard for your judgment 
on these things, General. In reading the. bill over, did any changes 
occur to your mind that you think might improve it, anything come 
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into your mind that you might contribute to the committee at this 
time 

General Hersury. Oh, you never saw anyone—why, probably some 
of us are so cantankerous that we read the Scriptures and can see 
places that could be made a little better in our estimation. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you this line of questions here. 

You have approximately 4,000 draft boards in the United States, 
that is correct, is it not? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And they are functioning, all are functioning at this 
time. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose you had this plan in effect, how would they 
operate? You would have your 1,200,000 men coming of age each 
year. Then you would classify them 1—A, 4-F, and all of that. 

Well, would you first take out the 6 months’ trainees? 

General Hersney. Well, I may be an optimist, but I don’t believe 
Iam. 

I have a rather firm conviction that if the Congress passes this 
bill, that the individuals who go in for 6 months will all go in volun- 
tarily. I do not believe—I think the incentives are great enough that 
they will go in voluntarily. 

So while to induct individuals so far as our business goes is very 
simple because it could be done in a dozen ways, yet, I have felt that 
if the bill would pass it would be our job to classify that class of person 
already in the Reserve Forces the individuals who had already gone 
in. 

And I think that is about all we are going to have to do with the 17-, 
18-, and 19-year-olds, that enlist in the Reserve or the Air National 
Guard or the other National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that the first 50,000, we will say, coming in 
for the first 6 months, would go in as volunteers. 

General Hersuey. I think they would, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then you would simply authorize your draft board 
to check them off as being in service. 

General Hersuey. Well, we would just carry them in the Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersuey. And be prepared to reinduct them if they are 
found—if they get so they didn’t like it and didn’t show up very much. 
We have that problem. And I think we should have. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would give them a certain classification. 

General Hersury. We would carry them in 1-C, as we do now. 

Mr. Brooks. 1-C. 

General Hersury. Or 1-D. At the present time, the National 
Guard are carried in 1-D, and the people who are in the Reserve. 
Because you see anyone that went into the National Guard or the 
Reserve before February 1, 1951, remains there, and we carry him in 
1—-D. The reason we have is they are a little different than 1-C be- 
cause they are in, but they are not completely in. 
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That is why we used D, I suppose, instead of C. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean not completely in the Active Establishment ? 

General Hersney. Well, they are part-time soldiers at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Then you would get your needed personnel for 
draft purposes out of the remainder, of course. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that would proceed in your customary way ? 

General Hersuey. I think we have to face up to the fact that you 
can’t have a Reserve unit in vacuum. I think you are going to have 
to have a geographical relationship between units. And therefore, 
there will be people who are registrants who are not living where they 
can be used in these kind of units. And a lot of that will settle itself. 
Because the fellow who hasn’t a place where he can be in a unit is 
going to have to take his 2 years. 

Mr. Devereux. What do you think the reaction of the public will 
be to that ? 

General Hersury. Well, I, again, have lived most of my life, when 
I go home, in an area where one county has a unit. In times of peace, 
the other county thinks they are pretty lucky if they don’t have people 
that have to leave and do this, that, and the other thing. 

When war comes they feel very jealous that they have to furnish 
that many more men before the other county starts furnishing any. 
Because the other county got credit for the men who were already in. 

My county in World War I furnished nobody, until July of 1918, 
because we happened to have two units in a pee ph a 

Now, the people in the adjoining county : they will have to take their 
service in another fashion. But you have to have men serve in Ready 
Reserve units where the unit is. You can’t move the unit to the man. 
Because, just as sure as we start out trying to give the same considera- 
tions of service, the same kind of service to everybody, we will end 
up by having nothing. 

No question about it. It is a thing we have to face up to. We shall 
talk all we want about equity. I can’t, because I have had to do with 
some 50 million people, and I only inducted or compelled to enlist 
about twenty-some-million of them in the armed services. 

Therefore, 30 million didn’t get the same kind of treatment the 
other 20 million did. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, now, supposing we have two boys who are 
living in a geographical spot so they could both go into one of these 
Reserve programs ? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. We reach the top of our quota. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Of those who go in for 6 months. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you anticipate any reaction ? 

General Hersury. Well, I anticipate the same reaction that comes 
when a dozen of us may be wanting to go into the Military or the 
Naval Academy and somebody else either gets in because they have 
a higher grade or they got there first. 

Mr. Brooxs. And more pull. 

General Hersuey. And they are all full. I mean, the bus is loaded. 
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There you are. What do you do when the plane or train is loaded? 
Well, take another one or don’t go. I mean those things—I don’t think 
we ought to worry unduly about it. Because if we do, we won’t have 
anything in life. 

Mr. Winsteap. General, I have one point that is worrying me even 
more than that. We all talk about equal service as near as we can 
get it, and you can’t make it equal. The thing that worries me if I 
understand this bill: a man who volunteers for 4 years’ service or a 
man who was drafted for 2 years, if this goes into effect, and then if 
we take the 100,000 for the 6 months’ training and we fill the quotas 
of the Regular Establishment and still have a pool of young men down 
here, not in the service—never before have we given the right to call 
men up who had served 4 full years with an honorable discharge, and 
unless he goes into the Active Reserve the way we tell him to we can 
call him back and give him other than an honorable discharge. 

Now, that is one of the points that is worrying me. What would 
happen to that man? 

General Hersuery. Well, it is pretty hard to project yourself into 
the future. 

And, of course, I have felt personally that this bill, by the time it 
had been looked after by both the House and Senate, that some of 
the things that maybe didn’t appeal to everybody might disappear. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is what I am thinking, too. mabe] 

Mr. Brooks. Would you suggest that that disappear ? 

General Hersury. No. I want it understood 

Mr. Winsteap. Be relaxed a little. 

General Hersuey. I want it understood that I am here, trying to 
interpret as I may, the bill as I believe it is. I read the letter that 
sent it over, at least the message from the President, and I read it 
that there is an objective, and one reason I tried to stay pretty clear 
on mine, is the objective of a Ready Reserve. I hope we don’t miss 
keeping our eye on the objective. 

Mr. reitaak, I would rather give a little incentive for his re- 
enlistment rather than to give him other than an honorable discharge 
after he had put in 4 years of service, if we are leaving a pool of 
youngsters out that are not in either category. 

Mr. Brooxs. You see nothing in this bill as written could not be 
properly administered by Selective Service insofar as that places a 
burden on selective service ? 

General Hersuery. That is right. 

In fact, it places some burden on selective service. 

But at the present moment, with unpaid people, I would be bet- 
ter off if my burden were greater. I am not suffering from work to 
the local board. I am suffering with trying to keep enough challenge 
in front of them that they have a real important job to do. The men 
who work for nothing never quit when it is tough. They quit when 
there isn’t anything that they think is worthy of being done. 

And therefore, I am not concerned 

Mr. Brooxs. When it is tough, of course, that holds their atten- 
tion and holds their interest ? 

General HersHey. Well, they are stubborn people. When things 
are easy, they think, “Well, I guess I will go on to something else.” 
So selective service is not going to suffer by having some additional 
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responsibilities. Of course, any bureaucrat is always looking for 
more work, you know. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Ducanver. Let me ask him a few questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander wants to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Ducanver. What position did you take on the recent com- 
mittee amendment which reduced the Reserve obligation of those en- 
listing in the National Guard from age 35 to age 264 

General Hersuey. Well, of course, I want to be perfectly clear. 
The committee flattered me by asking me my opinion. I was not 
competent to testify on anything else except my opinion. And I said 
that I personally—no one else—approved it. 

Mr. Ducanver. Approved it. ‘Then, do you approve the 10-year 
obligation for the 6 months’ boy ? 

General Hersuey. Well, that I haven’t been asked yet. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, may I ask you, then? 

General Hersury. Well, I obviously won’t oppose 10 years if it 
was a part of something that gave—if it was necessary or a part of 
something that gave us a Ready Reserve, as I have tried to outline 
in this short statement of mine; I would buy most anything. 

Of course, if you could have it without, well, that is another 
matter. 

Mr. Ducanpver. But it would be inconsistent to agree to one and 
not agree to the other, wouldn’t it, General ? 

General Hersuey. No, I don’t think so. Although inconsistency 
is something I guess none of us flee from very much. But—no. In 
the first place, the thing that came up to me when I was here the 
other day was an amendment that the committee had brought up. 
Now, if the committee had an amendment to strike something here, 
T am perfectly willing to express an opinion on it. But I don’t see 
that. And certainly if you want me to go as far as—this bill is a 
little different. The other bill was a bill we had great interest in 
because its reenactment had much to do with our system. 

Now, when a bill is moving, rather incidental changes, and not 
only that, but on the National Guard there had been great differ- 
ences of opinion that Congress in the first place hadn’t intended to 
stop that obligation at 26. So, therefore, we were somewhat alone 
by ruling otherwise. And, therefore, when Congress wanted to 
Kn it—now, I certainly would not interfere if this bill was ready 
anywhere near reporting, and someone said, “Well, if you guys insist 
on 10 years, you can’t have it,” I know what my answer would be. 
Obviously, the bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. Supposing you would have to draft 6 months’ 
boys, even though you have said you didn’t think that you would. 

General Hersuery. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. What about conscientious objectors? 

General Hersuey. Well, conscientious objectors: I think that they 
are not acceptable with their beliefs for the kind of thing we are 
having. That is, if they are absolute. Of course, if they are 1-AO 
they would be something else. But I am going to take the 1-O. I 
don’t think he is eligible or I don’t think he is acceptable for this 
100,000 and, therefore, I think he will remain in the pool until he 
will have to go and do his 2 years, as he does now, on alternate service. 
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Mr. Ducanper. You wouldn’t let he just do his 6 months on an 
alternate service ? 

General Hersuey. No; because in the first place the Congress didn’t 
set up any alternate service for 6 months. They set it up for 2 years. 

They set up military training for 6 months, that is in this bill, and 
he couldn’t do that because he can’t do it in conscience. Therefore, 
he waits for what he can do, which is the 2 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. I was thinking of the legislation before the com- 
mittee at the present time, which is more of a UMT form, if I may 
put it that way, which would allow him to allow you to give him the 
alternate service. 

General Hersney. Well—— 

Mr. Ducanper. For 6 months. 

General Hersuey. Well, that was not in this bill? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

General Hersuery. That is in another bill. 

Mr, Ducanper. But you wouldn’t favor that if we wrote it in this 
bill? 

General Hersnery. Well, what is he going to do for Ready Reserve? 
Is he going to work 1 day a week somewhere? I mean, that is what 
immediately comes up. io see, if there was some way that he could 


work 6 months intensively, and then for X number of years 1 day a 
week. But I don’t know how practical that would be. 
Mr. Brooxs. What kind of alternate service do you give him now? 
General Hersuey. Well, we have tried to get him to work for the 
Federal Government, some of the State governments, the counties, 


the cities, or nonprofit organization. It is not simple to find any- 
thing—you can’t let him work for anyone who makes profit out of 
his labor, because you are compelling him to do it. So most of them 
are in the mental hospitals of one Sind or another. Because it is a 
place where it is not easy 

Mr. Devereux. As inmates? 

General Hersuery. No; not inmates. They work there. It is not 
too easy to get people. 

Now, if we have any time that unemployment multiplies, we are in 
serious trouble immediately. Because, obviously, our people get let 
out first. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I have another question. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. How long do you think it would take to build up 
to this 3 million Reserve; Ready Reserve? 

General Hersuey. That is a little hard question for me because 
that is the financial—it is a financial thing. In my book we cannot 
build it up except as we appropriate money to keep these people 
equipped. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is right. 

General Hersuery. And trained. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, assuming that you have all the money you 
want, I mean that the services have all the money they want. 

General Hersuey. I don’t know what the services have estimated. 
So what I will have to tell you would be my own. I would think, 
in my book, I would want at least 10 years. ao that is not I think 
what is planned. But the ability to assimilate and the necessity to 
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carry out the Presidential injunction to try your best to see that there 
is no denial of equity to the veteran makes my plans for building it 
up slower. And, of course, I probably would not look quite that far 
ahead and would probably be content that if we were 1.2 million or 1.5 
million, perhaps, where the ceiling is by the 1960 date. 

I am thinking of real Ready Reserves. I am not talking about 
paper organizations. These are units, with men, with officers, with 
training, with equipment. 

Mr. Devereux. Then there will be lots of men available that you 
will have no place to put? 

General Hersuey. It will depend to what extent you take men who 
are nonveterans into the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. What do you mean? From an enlistment in the 
Reserves ¢ 

General Hersey. Well, if you had 20 percent of your Ready Re- 
serves veterans volunteers, and the 80 percent were brought in by 
enlistment, that would take more people than if you had 60 percent 
or 80 percent veterans and 20 percent nonveterans. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean that if the men have to go on active duty 
first to go into the Reserves it is going to take longer? 

General Hersuey. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Brooks. Is that what you mean? 

General Hersuery. There are a great many of them that are now 
available who are veterans. But I think there are some trainin 
reasons why you wouldn’t want too many veterans in a unit. An 
even though you had the power to compel them, there wouldn’t be any 
sign that you would care to exercise that power. You might still let 
ic unit, your Reserve units, only have volunteers of the veterans in 
them. 

Mr. Devereux. And the others would come from 

General Hersury. The rest of them would enlist in order not to 
get drafted. That is a rather brusque statement of it, but it is about 
the way I anticipate that you will 

Mr. Devereux. As far as the Air Force is concerned, they don’t 
anticipate having any enlistments in the Reserves, do they? Am I 
correct, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is the way I understood their testimony this 
morning. 

General Hersuey. Yes. Ofcourse, no matter how you actually start 
these things, when you get into practice sometimes you make some 
modifications. 

Mr. Brooks. They plan on nobody going in save through the active 
establishment. 

General Hersney. I think most all of the units plan on not having 
any inductees, but I think most all of them are prepared if they 
couldn’t get enough enlistments to. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, would there be enough spaces if you passed 
everybody who left the armed services, whether they completed 6 
months, 2 years, or 4 months, into the Ready Reserves? Wouldn’t 
you have a huge number of men that could not be properly taken care 
of? I mean many more than you have 3 million in a very short time? 

General Hersury. Well, 3 million, of course, is quite a large num- 
ber. But I think you are probably right. However, as I understand 
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this program—when you get down in these bars that are two colors, 
I understood that they were colored that way for flexibility. That is, 
they meant that a man didn’t—the black part showed the longest he 
would stay, but the lighter colors showed where for one reason or an- 
other discharged him or moved him on to the Standby Reserve, and, 
therefore, I didn’t take the ultimate in my thinking on any of them. 
I presumed, personally, that it is going to take more people to keep 
the Ready Reserve going from the nonveteran than perhaps they at 
times estimated. It always does. I never have had any experience 
that you don’t have to take more people than they figure on. 

Mr. Ducanper. Would you like to see every man in the manpower 
pool trained before he reaches the age of 26, that is some type of active- 
duty training? 

General Hersuey. Well, of course, there is no question about the 
fact that I think our chances for survival—and I don’t care whether 
you think about the active forces or the Reserve Forces or the man 
who is too old for either one and goes out and you want to use him 
for civil defense. I obviously would much rather have him in civil 
defense feeded by military training, because the chances of him saving 
his own life and somebody else’s, and being a part of the team, is 
enhanced by the training he has had. And, of course, the answer is 
ot tw 

Mr. Ducanpver. Supposing that the Congress decides that the size 
of the Ready Reserve should just be 1,500,000. Now, they have de- 
cided that because it was established on what they considered to be the 
national-defense requirements. Would you still say that every person 
reaching—before they reach the age of 26 should have some active- 
duty training? 

General Hersury. Well, I would say yes. I do want to recall to 
your mind a little while ago I said for 40 years or more I was for 
universal military training, and as I got to be an old man I had come 
to the conclusion that we better set up the type of units in the num- 
bers that we needed to survive, and then use our manpower to main- 
tain those units rather than to try to set up units to place everybody 
after we have trained him. I realize it is saying the same thing from 
a different angle. But I have come to the conclusion that the most 
salable thing is that you use the people because you need them. And 
I have the firm conviction that in the long run you are going to need 
them ali. 

But you don’t start out by saying, “We are going to train everybody, 
and we are going to have units set up, enough of them so we can train 
them.” You go at it the other way. You say, “What units do we 
need to survive?” I don’t think there is any question that we haven’t 
got as many ready units as we ought to have. 

Now, maybe after we get a million and a half I want more. I am 
perfectly content at the moment to shoot at one million and a half 
because I think our rate of assimilation is going to take several years 
to get up there, unless we move faster than we have in the last 10, or 
15. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, you will regulate the size of your Ready 
Reserve. You control it by changing the rules, if necessary, under 
which a man could move from the Ready Reserve to the Standby 
Reserve. And if you have too many Ready Reserves just put more in 
the Standby Reserve category. 
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General Hersuey. Well, that is one of the reasons that I had felt 
that no matter how much we would like to have 3 million in the Ready 
Reserve, that when the equipment and the facilities were accumulated 
we would find we didn’t have that many and, therefore, we wouldn’t 
have to hold people as long in the Ready Reserve as we are perhaps 
talking about because we could move them along faster. 

And it is all very good argument always, and you hear it a great 
many times over here, that when you get a man for 20 years in the 
Armed Forces you save all this money. But, of course, there is 
another side to that coin. You only have 1 man trained, whereas if 
you train 10 men 2 years each in a war you would have 10 men instead 
of 1. Those are exaggerations, but they do demonstrate that the more 
time you keep one man in the fewer people can be in. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the principle that many foreign countries 
have operated under. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. That they would not allow them to stay in the 
service longer than a certain period, unless they reached a certain 
rank. 

General Hersuey. I have felt that the man who is reenlisting as a 
private—— 

Mr. Devereux. What is that? 

General HersHey. I have felt that we have made mistakes by re- 
enlisting him as a private. The man that cannot begin to get to show 
promise of being something besides the last grade: I don’t think we 
should use him the second enlistment. However, I am not in the en- 
listing business. 


Mr. Brooks. Any further panic gentlemen ? 


Mr. Ducanper. Just one. I just wanted to get the general’s opinion 
on this one thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Sure. 

Mr. Ducanner. To be sure I understand it: Do I understand, Gen- 
eral, that you would like to see service for equity’s sake? 

General Hrersury. Secondary consideration, yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. And not based on the national defense requirement ? 

General Hersury. National defense requirement first, and, second 
and third an equity probably, and a great many other things; fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, yes. But I do think that there are reasons for equity. 
No question about it. But the Federal Government or the State 
government—no government ever let equity be its primary considera- 
tion. Survival is the first demand of any entity, and unless it sur- 
vives then you don’t have anything. And it survives by taking the 
people it thinks in the numbers it believes it can use, regardless of 
whether they are the person who ought to be, or anything else. And 
they take the people who they think—and they, lots of time, make mis- 
takes, but they think that the people they are taking are going to 
come nearest to insuring their survival. And, therefore, I do believe 
that equity is a secondary, if you can do it, if you can save the country 
and have equity all right. But you save the country first. 

Mr. Ducanper. But if you save the country and don’t have equity— 
I mean if some people slip through? 

General Hersury. Well, I never knew the finest saw mill in the 
world that didn’t have a pile of sawdust that testified to the fact that 
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they didn’t save quite all the wood. I mean, it is inevitable. You 
just have waste. There are some people that slipped away from us 
during the war. There is no question about it. But, on the other 
hand, when we ie 1614 million and 5 million that we got up there, 
and they rejected, it was a pretty small percentage that got away. But 
they did. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Broox. Any further questions? 

If not, gentlemen, that concludes the work of this afternoon. We 
thank you very much, General Hershey, and all of you, for being 
here. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10: 30. 

Mr. Ducanner. Following the regular committee meeting. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 








NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommirtee No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen this morning we have as the first witness, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, the Honorable 
Carter L. Burgess. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, would you come forward, sir, and have a seat? 

Secretary Burcrss. All right. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have a prepared statement, I see. 

Secretary Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we are fortunate to have some members of the 
full committee here that are not members of the subcommittee this 
morning. I know they are all interested in what you are going to say. 

Secretary Burcesss. That is fine, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think this is the crux of the whole problem. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. That you are going to present this morning. 

Secretary Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So with that, would you proceed, sir? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARTER BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Burcrss. Because of the particular kind of program that 
we have to present this morning, I would like to stand, if I may. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have enough light there, sir? 

Secretary Buraess. Yes, sir; I have fine light, thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, in his special message of January 13, the 
President recommended as one of several measures for the military 
security of the United States, that legislation be enacted by the Con- 
gress to permit the strengthening of the Reserve Forces to meet essen- 
tial mobilization requirements. A bill, H. R. 2967, embodying the 
proposals of the President for the National Reserve Plan has been in- 
ena by you, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Department of 

ense. 
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The Department considers this a most essential legislative require- 
ment to provide for the protection of the Nation and to fortify our 
policy of peace wap strength. 

My presentation of the National Reserve Plan will take about 50 
minutes, and at the conclusion I would like to submit for the commit- 
tee’s use a compilation of statistics relating to the Active and Reserve 
Forces, copies of charts to be used here, and statements on the Reserve 
program submitted by American’s key allied commanders in the trou- 
bled areas overseas. 

Although the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 laid the founda- 
tion for many improvements in our Reserves, we have found by ex- 
perience that it is not possible to finally develop Ready Reserve Forces 
to meet stern defense requirements without the further legislative as- 
sistance we are to discuss here today. 

I wish to emphasize that the National Reserve Plan has been ap- 
proved in principle by all of the services. However, it was not pre- 
pared exclusively within the Department of Defense. 

In addition to the military services, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the National Security Council, in several sessions, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and other interested agencies of the executive 
branch participated extensively in its development over the past year. 

I a to thank the American Legion, the National Guard Associ- 
ation, the Reserve Officers’ Association, the State Guard Association, 
and other organizations for the many hours of time they have given 
the Department of Defense in the development of the National Re- 
serve Plan. 

Now, I should like to review for you the primary reasons why we 
are before you. 

No group is more fully aware of the dangers inherent in today’s 
unsettled world conditions than the Congress. This is evidenced in 
the many positive actions taken by you to strengthen the defenses of 
the United States and the free sth 

This map of trouble spots serves as a grim reminder of the uncer- 
tainties of international affairs. These situations are to be found in 
Formosa, Korea, and wherever the Sino-Soviet bloc are fomenting 
unrest. 

Today the United States is strong militarily, but as President Eisen- 
hower has pointed out, our Regular forces are but the keen cutting 
edge of the total strength required for a major war. 

In April 1917 our standing forces were only 6 percent of the peak 
of 4,350,000 that were ultimately required. The additional 94 per- 
cent had to be raised after we entered that war. 

In World War II we were fortunate to have begun an expansion 
of military forces before the United States entered the war. Yet, our 
standing forces before December 7, 1941, were but a scant 14.8 percent 
of the great peak of 12 million men needed to win the war. 

Even in Korea, our first modern “limited war,” 1950 found us with 
only 40 percent of the peak forces required in 1952. 

Today, more than ever before, new weapons and technologies give 
a tremendous advantage to the side with the initiative. 

Time may well become the key to our future survival—no longer 
can we expect an enemy to allow us time to convert our economy and 
take months to mount a military offensive. 
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In World War I, 14 months passed before the first complete United 
States division was committed to action. 

In World War II, 8 months passed before the marines landed at 
Guadalcanal and 11 months elapsed before our forces took part in the 
allied landings in north Africa. 

In the limited Korean war, although some forces were available in 
nearby Japan, it took some months to do more than fight a delaying 
action. 

Where we reckoned lead time by months in those wars, in the future 
we may have to think in terms of weeks, days, and even hours. 

The threat to our existence implicit in today’s world situation, 
requires a well-coordinated program of all our efforts toward a single 
objective. 

To accomplish this, we must have strong active military forces. To 
maintain these forces in the American tradition, we must see that our 
supporting economy is not crippled by the weight of a huge military 
machine. That could produce results as catastrophic as the wars we 
seek to prevent. 

This leads us to seek the proper combination of Active and Reserve 
Forces for security. 

However, our Reserve Forces must be so organized and trained that 
in the event of a global war, they can be mobilized quickly to augment 
the Active Forces in combat or to carry out internal security missions 
at home. 

Under today’s concept of warfare the demands of internal security 
may embrace the handling of disaster conditions as well as the 
repelling of enemy invasion. 

he plain fact is that our Reserve Forces are not in line with 
current conditions and requirements. 

The Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Preparedness noted 
in reports of February 1954, and as late as this past December, 
that the No. 1 problem in the Reserve program is “shortage of enlisted 
personnel.” 

A year ago the Office of Defense Mobilization stated, “We do not 
now have Reserve Forces adequately organized and trained.” And 
the National Security Training Commission reported the condition 
of our Reserve as being “dangerous.” 

A recent inspection that I made of typical Reserve installations 
lends ample support to these findings. 

The condition of our Reserve Forces has had our close attention 
for some time. We have found areas where improvements can be 
made without legislation, and we are trying very hard to accom- 
plish these by administrative measures. However, our studies also 
established that there are areas where legislative modifications are 
needed to effect other essential improvements. 

These, as mentioned earlier, appeared in the President’s January 13 
message as five principal legislative recommendations. 

The President listed these requirements in the following order: 
Improve the Reserve structure. 

Supply initially trained young men to the Reserve Forces without 
adverse effect on the Active Forces. 

Assure supply of trained personnel to the National Guard by assign- 
ment of obligated reservists. 
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Secure compliance with Reserve training participation require- 
ments. 

Permit organization in peacetime of State militia. 

In proposing our legislation we have worked within the existing 
system, which is a basically sound one, and have asked for revisions 
where needed, rather than presenting an entirely new act. 

We should ‘like to discuss the deficiencies in these five ar eas, con- 
sidering first the Reserve structure. 


THE RESERVE STRUCTURE 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 established two principal 
Reserve categories—the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve. 
In concept, the Ready Reserve, within a strength ceiling of 1,500,000, 
including reservists on active duty, was to contain the units and 
individuals to be employed in a limited emergency proclaimed by the 
President, and to be the first Reserve Forces mo chilized 3 in a general 
emergency. 

The Standby Reserve, in concept, was to contain units and indi- 
viduals which together with those of the Ready Reserve would con- 
stitute the reserve mobilization base for a general emergency or war. 

In practice, the strength of the Ready Reserve has increased 
greatly in excess of its stautory limit of 1,500,000, yet it does not 
contain the organized forces required for its mobilization roles. 

The Standby Reserve, on the other hand, has experienced a short- 
age of personnel, so that it has not been feasible to organize units 
therein. 

The reasons why this situation has developed are these: Transfer 
from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve is accomplished 
at the request of the individual, and, for those members serving in 
the Ready Reserve under a statutory obligation, eligibility for trans- 
fer depends upon satisfactory participation in a Reserve training 
program. 

Most individuals who have been transferred to the Ready Reserve 
to complete their obligation following active duty have shown no 
interest in Reserve training. 

Individuals eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve had neither 
applied for such transfer nor are participating in the training pro- 
gram. 

Thus, the Ready Reserve has in large part become a reserve pool 
increasing in size but becoming relatively less ready from the stand- 
point of containing organized and trained forces. 

Here is the —— Numerically, we have a large Reserve, almost 

8 million strong. Recent strength figures show that the Ready Re- 
serve contains 2,546,000, including 330,000 on active duty. The 
Standb Reserve, on the other hand, contains only about 200,000 mem- 
bers, of whom 140,000, or 67 percent, are on the inactive-status list. 

In the event of mobilization, the huge task of determining which 
of these millions of reservists should be ordered to military service 
and which would be more essential in their civilian pursuits would 
fall on the military services. 

Of the 2,200,000 Ready Reservists not on active duty, only about 
700,000, or 1 out of 3, participate in paid training. Moreover, this 
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700,000 does not represent a balanced, trained, and organized military 
force of the magnitude the mere numbers would indicate. 

Few of the remaining 1,500,000 take part in any Reserve training 
program. 


THE INITIALLY TRAINED YOUNG MEN 


The second area where legislation is needed has to do with the 
furnishing of initially trained young men to the Reserve Forces. 

Our Reserves are growing older. This applies in all services, but 
the example shown here is the Army Reserve, in which 83 percent 
of the members are over 24 years of age. 

This indicates a need for a program that will bring young men 
with adequate initial training directly into the Reserves. Youth is 
required not only because of their combat effectiveness but also be- 
cause they would supply men at the base of the pyramid needed to 
round out a Reserve training program. 

It is true that under existing law there are two means available 
for furnishing initially trained young men to the Reserve Forces: 

First, there is the provision in section 4 (d) (3) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act for the early release from active 
service of young men who volunteer and are accepted for member- 
ship in reserve-component units. 

This measure has not been implemented because of the effect that 
such an early release program would have on the overall combat effec- 
tiveness of the Active Forces, for such young men during their period 
of training would of necessity be carried within the authorized Active 
Force strengths. 

The second means available within the law would be the imple- 
mentation of national security training as provided in section 4 (k) 
of the same act. However, this would require that the period of train- 
ing and service for young men under age 19 be either reduced or 
eliminated. 

All the services and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have carefully con- 
sidered this provision and have recommended against it because of 
the damaging effect it would produce on long-term enlistments into 
the Active Forces and officer procurement. 

Let me illustrate this latter concern. A very high percentage of 
initial long-term volunteers comes from the age group below 19. The 
red bars on this chart show the percentage age distribution of initial 
long-term volunteers for fiscal year 1954. The black bars show the 
percentage age distribution of inductees. 

We see that 66 percent of initial long-term volunteers in fiscal year 
1954, came from individuals below age 19, and that beyond the age 
of 19, in the groups that supply the bulk of inductees, the number 
of long-term volunteers grows progressively less. . 

There is real concern that reduction of elimination of draft liability 
for men under 19 would dry up this essential source of youthful 
volunteers. 


ASSURED SUPPLY OF TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Legislation is needed in the third area to provide an assured supply 
of trained personnel for the National Guard. 
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Our plan contemplates no change in the present dual State-Federal 
status of the National Guard, nor in the controls exercised by the 
appropriate governor over the National Guard when it is not on 
active duty in the service of the United States. 

Unlike the Reserve, the National Guard has a source of young men. 
Under present law, young men below age 181 years may voluntarily 
enter the National Guard, and be deferred until age 35 from induction 
for active training and service, so long as they participate satisfac- 
torily. a Eh) ‘ 

These young men do not, however, have the benefit of initial active 
training, and their fresh entry into a unit lowers the level of training 
of the unit. Over 70 percent of the National Guard enlisted personnel 
have never received the sort of intensive basic training regarded as 
essential by the Regular Services. 

Furthermore, there is a high turnover rate among such personnel. 
The average enlisted turnover of the Army National Guard today is 
about 34 percent. It was apparent on my recent field trip that talented 
guard officers, many of whom had combat experience in the Korean 
War, were spending most of their time drilling a constantly changing 
body of green recruits. 

Such officers should be devoting their attention to more advanced 
training in order to utilize their valued skills. 

The need here is to provide initial active training for young men 
entering the National Guard. 

The National Guard at present is a volunteer organization, and it is 
desirable that its volunteer character be maintained to the greatest 
extent feasible. However, the National Guard is by law part of the 
Nation’s first line defenses, and there must be some means to meet 
its manpower requirements where voluntary methods fail. In such 
event, when requested or approved by the Governor of the State, it 
should be possible to assign to the guard men with a statutory Reserve 
obligation in the needed numbers and skills to meet such requirements. 


COMPLIANCE 


The fourth area in which improvement is needed is that of com- 
pliance with reserve training requirements. Under present law, there 
are no effective means expressly provided to require participation in 
Reserve training programs by those having a statutory duty to do so. 

Let us take a look at the training picture by component. 

Here we see that in the Reserve of each of the services the degree of 
paid participation of members of the Ready Reserve is low, varying 
from 1 out of 10 in the Army and Air Force Reserve to 1 out of 3 

.in the Naval Reserve. Further, of those in paid training, there is 
a much higher ratio of officers to enlisted men than is normal to an 
organized force, and a serious imbalance exists among all ranks. 

The National Guard and Air National Guard have a high rate of 
participation and the grade structure is more nearly balanced, but 
for other reasons I will come to in a moment, they are not in the 
state of readiness that this chart might indicate. 

The same situation is encountered in varying degrees in individual 
States. We have used as examples Georgia, Missouri, and Michigan. 


The Army Reserve participation in the 3 States is 1 out of 6, 1 out 
of 9, and 1 out of 20 respectively. 
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Of the total of 3,200 in paid participation in Michigan, 1,500 are 
officers and 1,700 are enlisted men. The Army National Guard in 
the same three States has a very high participation of its enrolled 
members. Under the goals of the National Reserve Plan the overal! 
picture would be greatly improved. 


STATE MILITIA 


The fifth area of concern involves the need for a State militia to 
supplement the National Guard under conditions which heretofore 
have been of no practical concern. 

Under existing law, the several States may not maintain troops in 
peacetime in addition to the National Guard. Thus, between the 
time that the National Guard is ordered to active Federal service 
away from its State, and the time when militia or home guard can 
be organized, there are no troops available to the State for internal 
security missions or missions in support of civil defense. 

This could produce a serious situation in the event of an attack on 
the United States, when there would be a great need for trained men 
to provide assistance of the type the National Guard is normally 
expected to furnish. 

Further, the immediate availability in an emergency of militia 
composed of older men and men not physically qualified for military 
service, would permit the earlier deployment of Reserve Forces. This 
would furnish an excellent means for these people to serve their State 
and their country. 

Our proposed legislation provides for this type of State militia, 
and since the eeditins in this area is a special one, I will not come 
back to this topic again, but will direct myself to the other major 
issues. 

Up to this point, our presentation has concentrated on an enumer- 
ation of Reserve Force problems. We should now like to discuss 
some basic considerations that should apply to any reserve program 
designed to solve these problems. 

It must be recognized at the start that the Reserve Forces are 
only one part of a vastly bigger picture, and a solution to our needs 
in the Heserves must be consistent with our other objectives. Three 
major objectives are to: 

Maintain the maximum effectiveness of the Reserve Forces at the 
same time the Reserve Forces are strengthened ; 

Assure a minimum impact on essential civilian activities from 
mobilizing the Reserve Forces; and provide maximum equity of obli- 
gation for all qualified young men. 

Here we consider these objectives in more detail. 

In preparing a plan involving the direct procurement of young men 
for the Reserve Forces, it is necessary to examine carefully the possible 
effect of such procurement on voluntary enlistments into the Active 
Forces. 

The services cannot maintain Active Forces of the required size 
and effectiveness without a continuing flow of long-term enlist- 
ments in substantial numbers to provide leadership and technical 
skills. 

There is a tendency to think only of such jobs as airplane pilots 
when we talk of long training periods, but the fact is that today over 

55066—55—No. 11——12 
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1,500,000 of the enlisted men in the Active Forces perform tasks re- 
quiring long lead-time of training and experience. Other enlisted men 
are in training to fill such positions. 

This chart shows the lead time requirements of several representa- 
tives occupational groupings or ratings. The time requirements shown 
include basic and formal training as well as on-the-job training, and 
routine allowances for normal leave and travel time. To point out 
specific examples: 

It takes 18 months to train an Army radar repairman ; 23 months are 
needed to train a Navy fire control technician; it requires 24 months 
to train a man for the aircraft and engine maintenance in the Air 
Force ; 1914 months are consumed in training a Marine Corps aviation 
ordnance technician. 

It is only at the end of these periods that the man begins to be- 
come fully useful to the services, and we would be doing nothing but 
training, with no personnel to man our equipment, unless the men 
trained with these skills continued to serve a reasonable period after 
they completed their training. 

Any program of procuring young men directly into the Reserve 
Forces that siphoned off the source of long-term enlistments, would 
be completely unacceptable because of the serious effect on the strength 
of our Active Forces. 

In regard to our second objective of assuring minimum impact on 
essential civilian activities, we are well aware that wars are not 
won by military forces alone. When we think in terms of a Reserve 
of several million men, we must consider the needs of essential indus- 
try and the community. During the Korean emergency, there were 
frequent instances in which individuals suffered severe hardship 
as a result of the recall of reservists and essential industries were 
seriously inconvenienced. We want to be able to do our screening 
in advance in a reasonably calm atmosphere, and to avoid the repeti- 
tion of such a situation in the event of future emergencies. 

Our last objective—equity of military obligation—is simply this: 
Our democratic system demands that the military obligation for Ac- 
tive and Reserve service should be shared, to the greatest extent 
feasible, among all of the qualified young men of the country. 

The legislation we have presented to the Congress, applies these 
objectives to the five areas where improvement is required. 

Now, we should like to discuss the manner in which our proposed 
legislation would correct the deficiencies previously discussed, be- 
ginning with the Reserve structure. 





RESERVE STRUCTURE 


Let us place in comparison with the present structure the modified 
structure proposed in the National Reserve Plan, which has been 
specifically tailored to meeet mobilization requirements. 

The new Ready Reserve would be a trained and appropriately organ- 
ized force of units and individuals of such size and composition as 
to constitute the Reserve base for the early phases of a general mobili- 
zation, as well as to provide the units and individuals necessary to 
meet the requirements of an emergency proclaimed by the President. 

We ask that you note four features: 
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Reservists on active duty would not be included in the Ready 
Reserve ; 

There would be no statutory strength ceiling on the Ready Reserve ; 

Certain mobilization roles of the present Ready and Standby 
Reserve would be combined in the new Ready Reserve; and 

Numbers of ready reservists to be ordered to active duty in a limited 
emergency would be subject to determination by the President. 

The new Standby Reserve would be a nonorganized Reserve pool 
from which would be selected experienced personnel for the forces to 
be developed in the secondary phases of a general mobilization. 

Under our plan individuals completing their Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion would be transferred automatically to the Standby Reserve unless 
they volunteered to remain in the Ready Reserve. ‘Thus, a positive 
act would be required of the individual to remain in the Ready Reserve 
beyond this obligated period. 

The National Reserve Plan also provides a continuous screening 
of the Ready Reserve in order to provide assurance of availability 
and to lessen the impact on civilian economy. 

Under this process individuals in excess of military requirements 
and those occupying key civilian positions would be transferred from 
the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve. First consideration for 
such transfer would be given to combat veterans. 

Although the screening process would be administered by the mili- 
tary services, in the overall it would be a collective effort. 

Criteria and policies for the screening process would be developed 
by the Department of Defense in conjunction with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture, 
and other interested agencies. 

Conversely—on mobilization, members of the Standby Reserve 
would not be recalled to active duty until the Selective Service System 
had determined their availability, based on the allocation of skills be- 
tween military service and essential civilian activities. Any member 
of the Standby Reserve who volunteered for active duty during mobili- 
zation would be considered available for service. 


INITIALLY TRAINED YOUNG MEN 


The second area, which concerns the providing of initially trained 
young men to the Reserve Forces, is a part of the overall question of 
manpower procurement. 

Our plan contemplates the retention of all existing manpower 
procurement procedures. 

Efforts to secure the maximum number of long-term volunteers for 
the Active Forces will be continued. 

The extension of induction authority is essential in order to meet 
manpower requirements for the Active Forces. 

The minimum 8-year total military obligation will be continued in 
order to insure the required number of highly skilled personnel in the 
Reserve Forces. 

Current deferment and statutory exemption policies will be re- 
tained. 

Each young man may select 1 of 4 choices of fulfilling his military 
obligation, in a way best suited to his individual career plans. Let us 
describe these choices. 
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Choice No. 1: Enlist in the regular component of one of the armed 
services for a period of 3, 4, or more years. A young man electing 
this choice incurs an 8-year military obligation. 

This choice is available to the young man from age 17 to the time 
he receives notice to report for induction. As already pointed out 
extension of authority to induct for training and service is an essential 
element in the procurement of manpower for the Active Forces. The 
operation of selective service serves as a stimulus for long-term enlist- 
ments, so essential to maintaining combat effective Active Forces. 

Choice No. 2: Enlist, prior to age 19, in the Reserve of the Navy or 
Marine Corps, with the odialhan tion that within 24 months of enlist- 
ment he will be called to serve a minimum of 2 years active service. 
This choice also involves an 8-year military service obligation. 

Choice No. 3: Wait for induction, and assume an 8-year military 
service obligation beginning at whatever age inductee may be when 
called. 

Choice No. 4: A new feature added by our plan. It is the choice 
designed specifically to furnish basically trained young men to the 
Reserve Forces. Here the young man may enlist, prior to age 19, in 
the Army National Guard, or the Reserve of the Army, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard for a 10-year obligation and be given 6 months of 
active duty for training. 

During the 6 months’ training period, he will be paid at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The National Security Training Commission will serve in an 
advisory capacity to the Secretary of Defense and the President as 
Commander in Chief in connection with the welfare of young men 
undergoing the 6 months’ training. 

Following completion of the 6-months’ training, the young man will 
be deferred from induction for service with the Active Forces so long 
as he participates satisfactorily in Reserve training. 

<xercise of this choice as well as choice No. 2 will be subject to 
strict quota controls by the President on the advice of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The necessity for this quota 
control will be explained. 

In all of the choices, men having a remaining military obligation 
upon release from active duty will be transferred to the Reserve Forces. 

Length of service in the Ready Reserve bears a proportional rela- 
tionship to the amount of time spent in active training or service, 
varying from 2 years for a man who has had 4 years of active service 
to 914 years for a man who has had 6 months’ training. These are 
maximum periods, subject to reduction through operation of the 
screening process. For outstanding participation or for performance 
of extra training, the periods can be shortened as shown here. 

In all cases, the total periods of active service plus Ready Reserve 
participation exceed the 5-year period provided by present law ‘to 
establish eligibility for transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

The reason for this is to provide the necessary flexibility needed to 
maintain the larger forces contemplated in the new Ready Reserve. 
Since under our plan the Ready Reserve constitutes the Reserve base 
for a general mobilization, its size will exceed the 1,500,000 on which 
current 5-year period of Active and Ready Reserve service was based. 
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In this connection, this chart will show in comparison, the mini- 
mum periods of active service, and the minimum periods of military 
obligation required by some of our NATO allies. 

To consider a few of the examples shown on this chart: Belgium 
requires 18 months’ minimum active service, and a total 15-year 
military obligation; France has a minimum period of 18 months’ 
active service within a 28-year military obligation; and Turkey pro- 
vides for a minimum period of active service of 24 months within a 
total military obligation extending to age 45. 

None of NATO commitments of these countries now requires de- 
ployment of their forces in overseas areas. You will observe that 
these and other NATO nations provide enforced Reserve partici- 
pation. pre: 

We are prepared to give you in executive session similar informa- 
tion on the countries in the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


ASSURED SUPPLY OF TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Let us return for a moment to the previous chart to illustrate the 
means by which we expect to correct the third major deficiency in our 
Reserve program. 

Our proposed legislation contains special provision, to permit the 
assignment of men with a remaining Ready Reserve obligation to the 
National Guard of a State upon request or aproval of the Governor of 
the State, where voluntary recruitment does not provide the required 
numbers and skills for the National Guard. 


COMPLIANCE 


The fourth general area for improvement under the National 
Reserve plan is in the field of compliance. In approaching this 
problem we recognize that legislation alone cannot accomplish this 
objective. Under our plan, compliance with Reserve training require- 
ments will be secured through four complementary approaches: 

1. Education of the public and the serviceman concerning fulfill- 
ment of the military obligation. 

2. An improved and more attractive Reserve training curriculum. 

3. The offering of incentives. 

Individuals participating in the Ready Reserve training programs 
will be eligible for drill pay, promotion, and retirement benefits. And 
pay increases that may accrue to members of the Active Forces will be 
translated into improved training pay for Ready Reservists. 

Pay for training participation would not be available to members 
of the Standby Reserve. 

4. By application of enforcement measures. 

Individuals who fail, or refuse to participate satisfactorily in re- 
quired Reserve training, will be subject to loss of retirement or pro- 
motion benefits, and to discharge under conditions other than hon- 
orable at the end of their military obligation. 

Now, I should like to show you the planned size of the Reserve 
Forces, their programed buildup, and the estimated costs under the 
National Reserve plan. 
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On the basis of the currently projected strengths of approximately 
2,850,000 for the Active Forces, requirements of the Ready Reserve 
have been determined to be slightly less than 3 million men. 

The goal for meeting those requirements is the end of fiscal year 
1959. 

In this connection, however, we have in mind the words of President 
Eisenhower in the budget message. This is what he said: 

It is important that we do not attempt to fix our minds or plans upon any 
particular set of numbers, for today’s technological changes make yesterday’s 
numbers and concepts obsolete. 

It is expected that the Standby Reserve will reach a strength of 2 
million by that time, but since they will be subject to selective recall, 
not all of this 2 million will be utilized by the military services in a 
mobilization. 

If the National Reserve Plan should be discontinued at the end of 4 
years, there obviously will be a large number in the military manpower 
pool who have had no training. 

But this would be the result of discontinuing any program that 
concerns itself with the training of an increasing population. 

The size of the Ready Reserve is based on specific mobilization re- 
quirements. Each service has determined the size of forces in the 
Ready Reserve in terms of phased requirements for the early stages of 
a general mobilization. ‘The individual services will furnish justifica- 
tion of these requirements in executive session. 

This chart shows the schedule by service for mobilization of the 
Ready Reserve. As you see the periods vary by service. The Air 
Force would mobilize its Ready Reserve during the first month; 
the Navy over a 3-months’ period; and the Army “and Marine Cor ps 
over a 6-months’ period. 

The Reserve Forces of all the services will have important M-day 
missions. For example, the Ready Reserve of the Army will have an 
important role in continental defense and, as already mentioned, must 
be prepared to perform internal security missions in event of an 
attack on the United States. 

How long will it take to achieve a Ready Reserve of the required 
size and composition ? 

The phased build-up of the Ready Reserve and the corresponding 
erowth of the training program developed by the National Reserve 
Plan are shown in this chart. This rate of increase has been de- 
termined to be consistent with the planned availability of facilities 
and within capabilities of the training programs of the services. 

You will note that the estimated strength of the Ready Reserve for 
the end of fiscal year 1959 falls short of the goal of 2.9 million. The 
shortage is not in total numbers available but in certain critical 
skills. 

This highlights the need to require prior service personnel to par- 
ticipate in the Reserve training programs in order to provide the 
needed skills. No matter how many men we might procure through 
the 6 months’ course, we will still be short of our ‘goal i in 1959, because 
of the need for special skills that are developed only after years of 
training. 

Not all ready reservists will participate in training at all times. 
The services will determine the amount and kind of training that will 
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be required. For example, a reservist radio repairman, a reservist 
auto mechanic, or a reservist cook, who are employed in the same 
occupations in civilian life, may not be required to drill periodically to 
maintain his proficiency. 

Here is represented again the planned increases in the numbers in 
paid Reserve training. This overlay shows the annual training costs, 
including the costs of the 6 months’ training. 

This fiscal year, 1955, we are spending about $710 million in our 
Reserve program. It i is expected that the total costs will increase to 
$1,746,000,000 during fiscal year 1959. 

Not included in these costs, however, are such items as stockpile 
equipment, the direct procurement of aircraft for the Reserve Forces, 
or major facilities construction programs. 

The procurement of an equipment stockpile to be utilized by this 
Reserve Force in the event of mobilization is properly a part of the 
mobilization base and the cost of such procurement should be con- 
sidered annually at the time our force units are determined to per- 
clude duplicate purchasing. 

The Reserve program extends to all parts of the United States. 
The services will show you in detail the nationwide distribution of 
their units and training facilities at the time they present their train- 
ing programs. 

To accommodate the additional numbers of reservists to be trained 
under our plan, better utilization of existing facilities will be neces- 
sary and additional facilities will be required. 

Authority for such a facilities construction program is being sought 
by separate legislation. Under our plan requests for additional fa- 
cilities would be made annually in accordance with increasing re- 
quirements. Initial estimates indicate that total funds required dur- 
ing the period through fiscal year 1960 might total approximately 
$1 billion. 

One necessary feature of any workable Reserve plan is flexibility be- 

cause of the rapidly changeable requirements with changes in weapons 
and strategic concepts. T mentioned previously that the flow of men 
into the 10-year program would. be subject to strict quota controls, 
established by the President. It is contemplated that the quota for 
the first year would be 100,000. 

Regulation of the military manpower pool is one of the essential 
features of the National Reserve Plan. The number of available 
young men in this pool is subject to many variables, particularly the 
size of the Active Forces, number of enlistments, and reenlistments, 
as well as the somewhat more predictable number of men becoming 
of age each year. 

In this chart we have selected reasonable extremes that might be 
expected between now and 1959 based on presently projected end 
strengths of 2,850,000 for the Active Forces for the end of fiscal year 
1956 and beyond. 

Under one set of circumstances involving an increase in the size 
of the Active Forces, and a fairly low reenlistment rate, the pool 
might reach a minimum level of 1,400,000 by the end of fiscal year 
1959 if no young men were drawn off into the 10-year program. 

Other conditions, involving a higher reenlistment rate and a small 
reduction in the Active Forces could produce a maximum pool of 
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2,200,000 by that time if no young men were drawn off into the 10- 
year program. ; ss 

On the other hand, a crisis in the international situation requiring 
larger Active Forces than those projected would materially reduce the 
number of available men in the pool. 

The phrase “manpower pool” refers to the young men of draft age 
who have not served, who are available and who meet the mental and 
physical standards for military service. ; 

Regulation of the manpower pool has two aspects. First, an ade- 
quate pool of military manpower to provide a source of long-term 
volunteers for the Active Forces must be maintained. Second, the 
pool must not be permitted to grow so large as to bring the average 
age of induction to an unsatisfactory level or to enable some qualified 
inen to pass the age of military liability without fulfillment of the 
military obligation. 

This schematic diagram illustrates the manner in which regulatory 
measures would operate. 

When maintaining the Active Forces places small demands on the 
manpower pool, larger numbers of men will be permitted to volunteer 
for the 10-year program. In the event that there are insufficient num- 
bers of such volunteers there would be authority to induct men for 
the Reserve. 

Conversely, when large numbers of men are needed to maintain the 
size and composition of the Active Forces, the flow of men into the 
10-year program will be reduced. 

As I mentioned to you previously, no action has been considered 
at this time toward implementing on a permanent basis national se- 
curity training because of the possible effect on the recruiting of long- 
term volunteers for the Active Forces. 

There is concern on the part of the services that depend on long- 
term volunteers, in particular the Navy and Air Force, that unless 
the 10-year program is watched and carefully controlled, input into 
this program will endanger their capability to recruit long-term vol- 
unteers, and to obtain qualified individuals for the officer-procurement 
programs. 

Now, we should like to discuss briefly our plan in connection with 
other proposals that deal with the same subject, some of which have 
been placed before the Congress. In this regard, we wish to emphasize 
that ours is not a permanent program, but is planned for the next 4 
years with specific provisions for periodic evaluation. 

On this chart, we compare the National Reserve Plan with four 
other types of plans. 

A double check opposite a particular feature indicates that ample 
provision has been made for that feature; a single check, indicates 
some, but inadequate provision; and an X indicates no provision. 

There are several key areas which are adequately covered only in 
our plan. 

First, and foremost, our plan is the only one that contains the two 
essentials for assuring the combat readiness of the Active Forces. 

It provides an adequate source of long-term volunteers, and carries 
men being trained specifically for Reserve Service outside the strength 
of the Active Forces. : 

It is the only plan designed to produce a Reserve containing the 
required proportion of men with prior active service, by providing 
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compliance measures applicable to prior servicemen as well as men 
trained specifically for Reserve service. All plans do, however, pro- 
vide measures to enforce participation in Reserve training of short- 
term trainees. 

It is the only plan which deals adequately with the deficiencies of 
the present Reserve structure, by providing a Ready Reserve geared 
to the requirements for a general mobilization, and providing a Re- 
serve category from which reservists may be allocated between mili- 
tary service and essential supporting civilian activities. 

It is the only plan which provides a continuous peacetime screening 
of the Ready Reserve to insure the maximum availability of units and 
individuals in that category. 

And it is the only plan which authorized governors of States to 
establish separate militia now. 

You have already heard testimony from the service Secretaries and 
the military leaders of our country. You will be interested in other 
representative statements. 

Typical examples are shown on these slides. The first one includes 
statements of our top military leaders who are close to the problem. 

This next slide contains statements from representative agencies 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Burgess, some of the members have suggested 
they would like to read that previous chart again. 

Secretary Burerss. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We thought you were going to read it. 

Secretary Burcess. I am sorry, sir. We have copies of this, and I 
thought maybe I would save you some time. Let’s go back to the 
other chart, please. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Burcess. Fine. We would like to. 

Mr. Price. Is it in your statement, Mr. Burgess? 

Secretary Bureess. It is not in my statement, but it is attached as 
a chart. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. The stenographer can get it for the record. 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir, and I have the full statement, also. 

Mr. Pricer. There wouldn’t be anything there that you wouldn’t 
expect these men to say anyway, would there? 

Secretary Burcrss. I don’t know. They think for themselves, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If they had said something differently, you would have 
heard from them. 

Secretary Burcess. Is that ample time for the committee to read ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

(Chart displayed, reads as follows:) 

Admiral Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff: “* * * NRP will go a long 
way toward helping provide an adequate reserve strength * * *” 

General Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe: “* * * the present 
Reserve system of the United States is one of the weakest in the entire NATO. 
NRP is a major step forward * * *” 

General Hull, Commander in Chief, Far East: “I look * * * upon it (NRP) 
as exceedingly important to the future security of our Nation.” 

General Taylor, Commanding General, Far East; Commanding General, 8th 
Army: “* * * NRP offers the United States a military personnel structure capable 
of dealing with emergencies, large or small.” 

May we move now to the slides which contain representative statements from 
agencies in the executive branch of the Government : 
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James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor: “* * * Selective recall of the Standby 
Reserve * * * would advance the war effort.” 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce: “* * * Under conditions that exist 
in the world today, NRP certainly deserves the understanding support of all of 
our people.” : 

General Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selective Service System: 

“* * * Organized units, filled with trained men, and completely equipped, who 
are ready to fight are a must.” 

Arthur S. Fleming, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization : 

“* * * There is no clearly identified category of reservists of adequate size 
and in a suitable state of readiness to meet the initial shock of a suddenly 
expanded need for military manpower.” 

Under the new National Reserve Plan Selective Service and the Reserve Forces, 
in conjunction with our regular establishment will fulfill our security needs with 
the least possible disruptive impact on the life of the individual citizen and the 
civilian economy. 

DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 

(From message to Congress, January 13, 1955.) 

And, finally, as you all know, the National Reserve Plan is endorsed 
by the President of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, that concludes the visual presentation and we 
would now like to summarize for you the development of the National 
Reserve Plan. 

The Department of Defense is aware that everyone and every group 
is not going to be fully pleased with the new plan. To a large extent 
those persons and groups do not share nor shoulder the statutory 
responsibility for the defense of this Nation which has been placed 
by the Congress on the Armed Forces. 

The country agrees we should occupy a strong military position. 
However, each person or group in the main thinks the Reserve burden 
and the enforceable obligations should be lessened to a point beyond 
which the Department of Defense cannot guarantee the Congress or 
the Nation a Ready Reserve. 

All of us who have worked on this plan have spent many hours and 
days conscientiously going over the features of the defense program 
alongside the numerous constructive ideas which have been presented 
to us by those who have displayed an interest or who have an official 
affiliation in the fields of defense and Reserve matters. 

In this connection, we wish to acknowledge the invaluable contri- 
butions made by the Director of Selective Service, the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission, and the Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

In many instances we have incorporated the ideas of others wherever 
they gave a better solution to the American ideals of commonsense, 
equity and reasonableness,. 

Since presenting our legislation to the Congress, we have found 
certain places where we consider the modification of language and the 
addition of several features will go further toward making the plan 
a better one. We will present these when the committee takes up the 
bill section by section. 

The thinking back of certain of the key provisions of the National 
Reserve Plan is essential for your information. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING 
Our plan provides a period of initial training for nonprior service 


personnel entering the National Guard or the Reserve Forces. This 
measure, with its accompanying 10-year obligation supports the Presi- 
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dent’s recommendation in this regard and will result in a substantial 
rise in the level of training of those units. The House’s recent amend- 
ment to section 6 (c) (2) (A) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act reduces the existing guard obligation and furthermore 
establishes provisions by which some men entering the guard can 
acquire a shorter military obligation than men inducted into active 
service. 

As to the 6-month training course, some tell us it is too short. 
Certain educators tell us it is teo long and will unnecessarily disrupt 
the lives of many young men of college age. It is obvious that we 
can’t please both of these groups. 

The 6-month period is proposed because it meets military require- 
ments. In that period, we can provide basic individual training, 
training in certain specialties, and small-unit training. On comple- 
tion of the 6 months, the individual can be incorporated into the 
Reserve training program on an advanced unit training level. This 
is essential to the readiness objectives of the Reserve training program. 

The 6-month period is designed to cover those phases of training 
best accomplished in an intensive course, leaving to the Reserve train- 
ing the areas most feasible to that type of instruction. 

We do not believe the 6-month course will be greatly disruptive of 
the college program. Entry into the course will, as far as possible, 
be arranged to suit the convenience of the individual. Young men 
who enter in June after high school will complete their course in 
December. Those who enter in July will be through in January. 
These men can start in the second semester of the college year just as 
many do today. 

High-school students graduated in the middle of the term will 
have until the following fall to complete the 6-month training course 
before entering college. In this regard I should point out that only 
about one-half of the young men in the Nation graduate from high 
school, and of them, only about 40 percent proceed directly to college. 

Not every college student will take the 6-month training course. 
First, it is subject to quotas. Second, most of them will follow the 
same path they do today—they will enlist and take their military 
service before college, or will go to college first, followed by induction 
for 2 years. 

ROTC 


Under the National Reserve Plan, college students will continue 
to have the opportunity for Reserve officer training, but on an ex- 
panded basis. 

Current production of the ROTC program for mobilization require- 
ments is greater than our present Active Force requirements. 

Our plan will permit service-liable ROTC graduates to enter the 
short-term training course. 

Since a similar opportunity would be offered to persons other than 
ROTC graduates, the question of equity among individuals would no 
longer be a problem. We will then be able to balance our output from 
the ROTC to meet both our Active Force requirements and the re- 
quirements of our Reserve Forces, especially in the junior officer 
ranks, without imposing an unequal obligation on any category of 
young men. 
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COMPLIANCE FEATURES 


Our plan alone provides means for the enforcement of prior-service 
personnel in Ready Reserve training participation, and in further- 
ance of this provision proposes the statement by the Congress that 
honorable service includes fulfillment of service obligation in the 
Reserve Forces as well as the Active Forces. 

People have complained about the compliance features of our pro- 
gram. Again there is the same lineup. Some say it is too tough, and 
others say it is not tough enough. 

Those who want it tougher suggest we should have jail sentences, 
courts-martial, or other stern measures. Those who say it is too tough 
complain that Reserve participation should be purely voluntary. 

We agree that voluntary participation is desirable if it can be ob- 
tained, and we shall make every effort, through education, improved 
training programs, and incentives to produce voluntary Reserve 
Forces. When it comes to defense of our country, however, it is 
sometimes necessary to provide for reasonable mandatory features, as, 
for example, our 2-year draft law. 

We have tried to combine these considerations by providing first, 
that each individual service shall decide whether or not it will make 
participation mandatory. If voluntary participation fails, then the 
service will have some help from the mandatory features. We hope 
that the shadow of compulsion will avoid the necessity of its use, 
as the shadow of induction assists in securing volunteers. 

Since our program contemplates removing combat veterans from 
the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve as soon as possible, this 
should ease the practical problem of requiring participation from 
combat veterans. 

As to the 6-months’ trainee, failure or refusal to participate subjects 
him to induction for the remaining 18 months of his 2-year obligation. 
So we can see very little problem of compliance there. 


TEN-YEAR OBLIGATION 


Another area of contention relates to the 10-year total obligation 
that attaches to the man who undertakes the 6-months’ training course. 
Some of our friendly critics complain that the 6-months’ course is too 
attractive an avenue for fulfillment of the military obligation, and 
others contend that the total 10-year obligation is an unthinkable 
burden. 

These people overlook the fact that the draft act adopted by Con- 
gress in 1940 provided for a 10-year Reserve obligation which was in 
addition to the active service period. This 10-year obligation con- 
tinued in the law and was renewed by successive sessions of the Con- 
gress until 1947. 

The 10-year obligation with only 6-months’ active training is no 
more burdensome than the present 8-year obligation incurred by a 
man serving two full years away from home. The additional source 
of personnel produced by the 6-months’ course will fulfill other equi- 
table ends by making it possible for us to release combat veterans and 
longer service veterans from Reserve participation. The 10-year pro- 
gram is primarily a volunteer one, and if the young men desire shorter 
obligations, we have provided choices which permit this. 
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The services are now prepared to give you detailed presentations of 
their plans and training programs as they fit into the National Reserve 
Plan, for as you, we recognize training is the essential condition of a 
strong Reserve. 

In 1952 Congress recognized the need of strengthening the legal 
basis for improved Reserve Forces. After 3 years, however, we find 
that the goal of Congress for a ready, trained, planned Reserve has 
not been achieved. The NRP is a tightening and sharpening of the 
legislative basis established by the Congress in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Department 
of Defense submits the National Reserve Plan after months of study 
and coordinated efforts with all interested agencies. It is in our 
opinion the best ategg ‘al plan for these critical times. 

We fully realize that the success of the National Reserve Plan 
depends not on legislation alone but on the spirit and intelligence with 
which the law is administered. We are determined to do a good, 
sensible job, and we sincerely urge you to give us the opportunity 
to show what can be done with the minimum legislative changes we 
have proposed. 

I am deeply grateful for your kind indulgence for this lengthy 
presentation. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF, Far Bast, GEN. JOHN E. HULL 


It is gratifying to note the steps which are being taken by our national leaders 
to improve our military posture not only in the face of the currently tense 
international situation but also over the long term. 

Here in the Far East Command, in the frontlines of America’s defense 
perimeter in the Pacific, we bear the brunt of the daily admixture of vitupera- 
tion, belligerence, and threats emanating from the Red mainland and the 
responsibility for quick defensive action should these portents again assume 
the reality of Communist aggression. We are, therefore, vitally interested in 
developments which will better enable us to accomplish our deterrent-defensive 
mission, whether they are of immediate assistance or future, long-range benefit. 

The President’s National Reserve Plan falls in the latter category, but its 
import for all services is so great that as a unified commander disposing defensive 
echelons of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, I look upon it as exceed- 
ingly important to the future security of our Nation. 

Modern warfare requires a state of readiness on the part of the Nation in the 
form of trained manpower never visualized in the past. Everyone familiar 
with the system which had to be followed after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea to build our military forces to a state of effectiveness required to meet 
Communist aggression realized the inadequacy of our Reserve program. 

Anyone who has ever served in combat appreciates the necessity of adequate 
preparation and training of all personnel involved. Lacking this training, troops 
are not only ineffective against the trained enemy they face, but the loss in life 
of such untrained troops is great. The American soldier, sailor, airman, and 
marine deserve the very best preparation that it is possible to give them should 
it be necessary for them to engage in combat. The safety of the Nation requires 
that its forces be adequately and timely trained to meet such a situation should 
it arise. 

The President’s plan recognizes the necessity of a continuing supply of man- 
power for our regular services, our first line of defense and the “cutting edge,” 
as the President puts it, of our retaliatory action in the event of enemy aggres- 
s1on. 

The program is equitable in that it places equal emphasis upon a Ready 
Reserve and the National Guard. It is further equitable in that it places equally 
upon all the youth of America the responsibility for the defense of their Nation. 
Its fairness is emphasized still more by the fact that it provides for a selective 
reserve, backing up the Ready Reserve and the National Guard, so that veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict who have already discharged their 
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obligations in the defense of their country may not be called upon for further 
service unless it is dictated by the necessity for complete mobilization. 

The program is frank with the American people in that it envisages the prob- 
ability of complete mobilization in any future emergency, and both fills a gap 
which existed in our World War II mobilization and provides for assistance by 
civil defense by authorizing State militias to replace a mobilized National Guard 
ealled into Federal service. 

The President’s program, finally, encourages to the utmost the traditional 
American concept of the volunteer and the Minute Man, yet recognizes the fact 
that in an era such as today the privilege and honor of defending the frontiers 
of freedom must be shared by every American. 





COMMANDING GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY FoRcES, Far EAST AND 8TH ARMY, 
GEN. MAXWELL D. TayYLor 


The National Reserve Plan as set forth by the President, in his message to 
Congress on the 13th of January, offers a feasible Reserve program capable of 
providing a trained reserve manpower pool of adequate size to support our mili- 
tary needs. Properly implemented in conjunction with the present Selective 
Service System, it offers the United States a military personnel structure capable 
of dealing with emergencies, large or small. 

This statement presupposes the continued existence of adequate forces in being 
to deter aggression and to respond promptly to a hostile attack. Behind these 
forces, the Reserves provide a staying power for the long pull. 

A sound Reserve organization must rest upon an equitable distribution of the 
obligations of military service. The authors of the present plan have built into 
the draft legislation this principle of equity and have included certain punitive 
features to assure its effectiveness. I am impressed with the importance of the 
retention of these sanctions to insure that the Ready Reserve is in fact ready, 
and that the Standby Reserve is capable of discharging its function. Otherwise, 
the gains of this legislation are likely to prove illusory. 

The cost of military preparedness is an increasing burcen on our people. 
Inevitably the expensive weapons of today become obsolete or are found inappli- 
cable to the military requirements of specific situations when they arise. A 
sound Reserve program assures the maximum return on the military dollar by 
providing the indispensable, all-purpose weapons of democracy, the trained 
citizen soldier. 

In any emergency, regardless of size, location, or enemy there will always 
be a critical need for properly trained manpower to meet our military needs. 


SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, EvuROPE, GEN. ALFRED E. GRUENTHER 


The National Reserve Plan as presented to Congress by President Eisenhower 
constitutes a major step forward in the development of our military potential. 
It shows the determination of the United States to continue improving its mili- 
tary strength and to support its international obligations. I strongly recommend 
its adoption. 

In my position as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, it is my responsibility 
to study the effectiveness of the reserve systems of the various nations of NATO. 
It has become increasingly clear to me that the present Reserve system of the 
United States is one of the weakest in the entire North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

We in Allied Command Europe place great stress on the importance of having 
combat-Ready Reserve forces available on short notice to repel any act of 
aggression. For most of the European nations this means that substantial 
Reserve forces must be ready in a matter of days. Very few of the European 
nations have thus far been able to meet the standards which we at SHAPE 
consider essential for these Reserve forces. Nevertheless, progress is being 
made, because all of the nations understand the problem and are attempting to 
solve it. 

Unfortunately the record of the United States in this respect is not one that 
we can hold up to our European Allies as a good example. In World War II, 
and again in the Korean conflict, many months were required before National 
Guard and Reserve units were ready for combat. 

If an attack should occur today, I am convinced that it would still take 
several months before United States National Guard and Reserve units could 
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be committed to action. This is an unacceptable situation in a jet-atomic age 
No longer do we have the cushion of time on which we formerly depended. 

Immediately after the outbreak of any war which may be thrust upon us, 
great numbers of fighting forces would be needed to defend the free world. <A 
part of these we must have in being, for we and our allies must continue to 
maintain the shield of Active Forces which is essential to parry the first blows 
and to strike back instantaneously. But to attempt to maintain on an active 
basis all the forces required during the first months of a war would strain 
seriously even the immense resources of the United States. Combat-Ready 
Reserves are the only solution. 

I recognize that there is a considerable reluctance on the part of United 
States citizens to adopt a system which will require extended periods of Active 
and Reserve service in the military forces. I am aware that it will involve 
many personal sacrifices. I regret that the state of the world is such that there 
is a necessity for such service. But the realistic facts are that there is an 
ominous threat to our freedom—even our very existence—and unless we develop 
the strength necessary to make an act of aggression so unprofitable that it will 
never take place, we may well face a catastrophe. 

I have studied the National Reserve Plan and the choices which it offers. I 
consider that it is a feasible plan and better than anything we have had before. 
If I were to offer any criticism of it, it would be that it does not go far enough 
toward providing combat-ready units soon enough. I therefore sincerely hope 
that if any changes are made in the program by the Congress, they will not 
be of such a nature as to weaken or dilute the present plan. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Burgess, that is a magnificent statement. I no- 
ticed the press boys sitting here. I believe that they are going to give 
you proper publicity on that statement. I think it deserves it. The 
country would be far better in position to judge if they fully under- 
stood the statement that you have just made. 

And I think with the charts you had, it presents a magnificent pres- 
entation of the NRP. 

You have extra copies of those charts, haven’t you ? 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir. And we have them in the envelopes 
and we would like to leave them with your committee counsel, if we 
may. 

Mr. Brooks. Leave them with the press, because I think some of 
those charts might be used by the press for publication, and also the 
Members of the Congress. 

Secretary Burarss. May I make just a comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Burerss. The reason that we developed this show this 
way is because we can carry these charts around and give them to 
groups who have a valid interest in the program, and we have already 
used some of those charts for that purpose. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sorry the entire Congress did not have a chance 
to see the charts. But at any rate, we certainly thank you for a very 
fine statement. : 

I want to thank the members of the committee, too, for not interrupt- 
ing Mr. Burgess during the statement and giving him a chance to 
cive the whole statement without any interruptions. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this; 2 or 3 questions. 

You referred here to the ROTC program, and you stated that the 
ROTC senior student could enter the 6 months’ training program and 
when he came out he would still be in the ROTC, is that correct ? 

Secretary Burcess. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, that 
the idea there is if the man enters the ROTC program before he takes 
any course of training, that upon graduation and upon the awarding 
of a commission to that man, we would use him over the 10-year period 
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with a 6 months’ or a variation thereof of active service. That is 
what we mean there. 

Now, if a man takes the 6 months’ course and then goes into ROTC, 
we will relieve him of his Reserve or his dual Reserve duty while he 
is getting his ROTC commission, and if he does not get that R OTC 
commission, we will still credit him for the time that he has been in 
that program. 

Mr. Brooks. How will that enlighten the student ROTC man in his 
obligation for military training or service? 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, the thing that we meant to show there, 
sir, I think in my statement was that an expanded use for ROTC 
students whereby we would not have to keep all of them on this 
2-year program would be made. 

‘Mr. Brooxs. You would use them as leaders, rather? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As leaders in the 6 months’ training program ? 

Secretary Burcrss. That is correct, and in the Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. If they went into the 6-months’ training program while 
they were in the senior ROTC, would they go in as officers, or would 
they go in as a 6-months’ trainee who volunteers and is not in the 
ROTC program ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, the idea there would be that the 
man who takes 4 years’ ROTC course—and he, of course, would be 
deferred during that period—when he has graduated and named a 
second lieutenant, the Army will show you in their presentation how 
they would expect to put that man intoa specialized training program 
as an officer, and then assign him to a Reserve unit to participate as an 
officer over an obligation that would extend for 10 years, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, if he is in college but has not completed the 
ROTC program and goes in for the 6-months’ training, where will 
he be? 

Secretary Bureess. I don’t think that would happen, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think he might go into the 6-months’ program before he went 
into ROTC. But I don’t—because of the age of 17 and 18 being the 
only age groups available for this program, I would doubt that he 
would go into ROTC and then go into the 6-month program. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if he went into the 6-months’ program before he 
went into ROTC, where would he be ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, he would come out, sir, from the 6-month 
program and he would have a 914-year Reserve obligation. And let’s 
say he enters a college with an ROTC program, we would then waive 
him out of his Reserve obligation and put him into the ROTC program 
and let him operate there for the 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. You would treat the ROTC training and program as 
the training which would be required as a reservist ? 

Secretary Burerss. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Coming out. 

Now, one other question there, about the numbers: 

The first year in the NRP you would have 100,000 trainees for 6 
months? 

Secretary Bureess. That is our goal, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you said, as I understood your statement, the 
number might fluctuate. It might go up or it might go down, depend- 
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ing on the needs of the defense program, otherwise, and also depending 
upon the number of young men coming of age each year, is that true / 

Secretary Bureess. It would perhaps fluctuate in the succe¢ ding 
years of the program, Mr. Chairman, based —— 

Mr. Brooks. Is there no limit set either way, down or up? 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, there has been no limit. We do not think 
it would vary too drastically, say, the second year. But if we got a 
wonderful result from our career incentive pay plan, if we got better 
enlistment rates and better reenlistment rates, then we would have a 
condition to fluctuate it up, make it go up. 

Mr. Brooks. You want to stand by with the right to judge the num- 
bers in the future, depending upon the success of your plan ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I want to ask one more question. 

The 6-month trainees are put in the Reserve for 914 years, and of 
course if their service is unsatisfactory you can reinduct them ? 

Secretary Burcess. For a year and a half. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about the draftees that go in for 2 years? Sup- 
pose they come out, how are you going to exact compliance of them / 

Secretary Burcrss. We have a different compliance method there, 
Mr. Chairman. We would of course give the man every warning 
and give him means, provide him means by which he could reinstate 
himself and make up loss proficiency. But for the prior service 
people, those people having 2 years’ or more service, we would like 
to construe honorable service as a combination of both active and 
Reserve service. And if a man did not take advantage of the redemp- 
tion opportunities that we had offered for him, we would then mark 
him for less than an honorable discharge at the completion of the 
obligation period. 

Mr. Brooks. You think that would be sufficient incentive to get 
satisfactory service out of the reservist ? 

Secetary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I would like to think that every 
young man likes to work for a clear record in this country. I think 
that has been my experience in business and in education. And if 
a person likes to or would be willing to have less than an honorable 
discharge, I don’t think perhaps we would want him in the Active 
Forces, “too actively anyway. We don’t intend to relieve him of his 
obligation. But if that is the kind of person he is, he may not make 
the best soldier anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. How would you treat the N vational guardsman ¢ 

Secretary Burcerss. Well, the situation in the National Guard, of 
course, is that they have a different compliance situation, based on 
their State regulations. But this method, as I understand it, would 
be available to them, too, if they wished to do so. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, at that point—— 

Mr. Brooks. One more question—— 

Mr. Price. On your point. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Price. How would you treat the combat veteran, then ? 

Secretary Burcess. The combat veteran, Mr. Price, in all chances, 
would have been screened to the Standby Reserve and he would be 
marked for an honorable discharge in any event, sir. 
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Mr. Price. You don’t indicate that in your statement, where you 
say you would expedite his transfer to the Standby Reserve, but you 
indicate in your statement that for a period he may be in the Re: ady 
Reserve. 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, that is true, sir, where we would have a 
definite requirement for him, that is. But our plan based on the 
results 

Mr. Price. How would you treat the combat veteran if he didn’t 
perform his Reserve duty ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. Well, if he was thoroughly recalcitrant and 
didn’t pay an attention to us, sir, I think maybe he would have to 
be eligible for that also, sir. 

Mr. Price. You mean a man that may have spent 4 or 5 years in 
the frontline in combat and may have numerous decorations for 
bravery in service and in battle would be subject to a 10-year Reserve 
period with a dishonorable discharge hanging over his head ? 

Secretary Burcess. He would not t be subject for the 10-year service, 
in any event. If he went in for 4 years he would have 2 years remain- 
ing obligation of Reserve training. If he went in for five, he would 
have none. If he went in for 2 years, we would get him in the Standby 
Reserve at the first opportunity. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but he would be in danger at the whim of some 
oflicer that might have a lot of stricter ideas than even your program 
anticipates. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Price, it would not be the intention of the 
Department of Defense to leave that 

Mr. Pricer. It wouldn’t be the intention, but it would be possible, 
wouldn't it ? 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir; I don’t think so. Because we wouldn’t 
let one man make that decision, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, in all my dealings I have found that when the 
decision was made at. the lowest level by one man, it was pretty hard 
to ever change it. 

Secretary Burcess. This decision will be made by proper boards, sir. 
It will not be made by one person. 

Mr. Price. But on the recommendation of 1 man, and these boards 
usually support the recommendation of that 1 man. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I know of no instance of that kind, Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Price. I know of many instances, and I think it is the history. 
And you will have to spend years sometimes undoing the decision of 
one man pretty far down the line. 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, this i is a situation of compliance 

Mr. Price. This is one provision of this program I don’t like. I 
am for your program, but I can see the seed of a military dictatorship, 
in that one little provision in this act. 

Mr. Brooxs. We are going to study that provision very carefully. 

Mr. Price. I think it should be studied very thoroughly. 

Secretary Burerss. We would like for you gentlemen—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. At this particular point, on this choice No. 4, 100,000, 
may I ask you how you intend to select the first 100,000? 
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Secretary Burcess. It will be a first-come, first-served program, 
Mr. Gavin. ; 

Mr. Gavin. Well, suppose you had 200,000 applicants? 

Secretary Bureess. Just 100,000 of them wouldn’t get in, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what I would like to get is some sort of an expla- 
nation. <A boy is inducted by selective service for a period of 2 years 
and he goes into the service to serve wherever he may be sent. And 
then this boy here is in the 100,000 class. He only gets a period of 
6 months and then returns to go back to school or his particular 
profession. How are we going to explain—say 2 boys live in the 
same block and 1 is accepted for choice No. 4 and the other is accepted 
for choice No. 3, 1 gets 6 months and the other gets 2 years, what 
explanation can we make because of the discrimination that takes 
place between those 2 boys ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Gavin, we had two choices to make 
in this plan, and if I may, I would like to answer your question by the 
choice that we selected. 

You take the two boys that you speak of in the same block. Sup- 
pose we had let them be inducted at the same time for 2 years and the 
only way we could achieve strength in the Reserve and keep a bal- 
ance in the Active Forces was we would have to have prereleased one 
of those men, say, in 15 months and kept the other one for 24 months. 
Now, there is one problem right there. And I don’t think that is a 
positive approach and I don’t think the Defense Department, the 
people who worked with us on this, considered that the positive way 
to handle people. 

In the plan that we have where the two young men you speak of in 
the block start out life together, it would depend essentially on the one 
who got in line first. 

Mr. Gavin. The one that what ? 

Secretary Burcrss. The one that got in line first. Now, if the 
second man didn’t keep coming back—he has 2 years in which to make 
this choice, and if he didn’t make the decision in 2 years, the obliga- 
tion which would be placed on him on induction and his 2 years’ 
service would be a shorter one than placed on the man for 6 months. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what are you going to tell the boy who says he 
didn’t get in the first 100,000. Maybe you would have two or three 
hundred thousand applicants. You can’t tell how many applicants 
you are going to have for this 6 months’ training. How are they going 
to feel about not being accepted when they applied at the time the 
announcement was made and still they were not in that category of 
the first 100,000? What are you going to tell the second hundred 
thousand, or 300,000, whatever number of applicants come in over 
the 100,000? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Gavin—— 

Mr. Gavin. I am looking for an explanation. 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir; and that is one that I certainly think 
we ought to give you a very adequate one on. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; because we will have to explain to the people why 
one boy was inducted for 2 years and another boy was in the pre- 
ferred group, the 6-month class, or choice No. 4. So there is a differ- 
ential between 3 and 4 and—if he is fortunate to get in the first 
100,000, all right, but you may have—and I believe you will—more 
than 100,000 applicants for the 6 months rather than wait to be 
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inducted for a period of 2 years. So I hope that the Department will 
come up with some satisfactory explanation so that we will be in a 
position to give intelligent answers as to why they were not accepted 
if they do submit their applications for this first 100,000 group. 

Secretary Burgess. Mr. Gavin, we have that problem today. 

Mr. Brooks. You have it with the National Guard. What do we 
tell them now with the guard where a man goes in with no active 
service—it is all Reserve service—for the time being ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. That is the present, sir / 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Secretary Burcess. But that is not proposed under our bill, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Brooks. It isn’t? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. Every man would take the 6 months’ 
training whether he went in the guard or in the services, and under the 
provisions of our bill, that man would have a 10-year total obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, can you help Mr. Gavin in his problem ? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. In the first place, sir, the 100,000 
column is a valunteer program at age 17 and 18. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Secretary Bureess. It has as its stipulations $30 of pay for the 
first 6 months, as compared to the man inducted who gets $78, 

The man comes out of his 6 months into the Reserve. He will not 
have any promotions. He will have to fight for his promotion in the 
Reserve. His period of vulnerability is 914 years, in the place of 
inductees, whose invulnerability is 6 years after they come out of the 
2-year induction. 

We have the problem that you mentioned in practically every pro- 
gram that we have. I am sure the marines have it in the ceilings that 
they have on their enlistment programs. We have that problem in our 
ROTC programs where 2 men apply and 1 gets accepted and 1 doesn’t. 
So, if I may, we will try to present a well-tabulated situation on this 
as to the equities. 

Mr. Gavin. Regardless of pay, the differential there of a year and 
a half is going to be a very important factor in this whole legislation, 
at least in my estimation. You will have to come up with some kind 
of a satisfactory explanation that we have to give to the people for 
the reasons why there is a discrimination between 6 months and 2 
years in this 100,000. 

Now, if you were going to take an unlimited number, 200,000 or 
300,000, and set a date where all that come within that particular 
dateline qualify, that would be different. But here you are coming 
up with 100,000 and you may get 300,000 applications, and we will 
have to explain why, if the boy did present his application in due 
time, he wasn’t in that 100,000 group. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, it is an enlistment program, Mr. Gavin; 
first come, first served. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Burgess, to sort of help out there on that problem, 
if the boy volunteers for 6 months and is not accepted because the 
quotas are full, then he stands his chance with the draft. Actually, 
as a matter of fact, the draft law may nerver take him, isn’t that true? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, it is not our intention for him to escape 
the draft law if he is not taken in the 6 month program, Mr. Charman. 
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Mr. Brooks. Well, do you take all men coming of age? Now, 
General Hershey yesterday said within the next 2 or 3 years there 
will be coming of age 19 in the United States a million and a half 
men every year. 

Secretary Burcess. I think that is after our program. 

Mr. Brooks. He said at the present time there is 1,200,000. 

Secretary Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Coming of age every year. You don’t intend to take 
all of them even then, do you, in the 6-month or draft? 

Secretary Burcess. We intend to have them in 1 of the 4 columns 
we showed you on the chart, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. You intend to have every man of that age in the 
military service? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. We have no escape routes in this 
plan, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. He is taken in the National Guard; if he is in the 
National Guard, under the new selective service proposal, up to the 
age of 26, then how long is he subject to induction after—up to 352 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, our plan covers induction liability up to 
age 35, with the same Reserve obligations after age 35, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. So he is subject to selective service up to the age of 35? 

Secretary Burcrss. And then his vulnerability and Reserve obli- 
gation is not altered by the fact that he is age 34 or 35. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it is a very important factor in this whole legis- 
lation and it will require some explanation as to why one boy gets 
6 months and the other boy gets 2 years. I would like to have that 
answer, because we are going to be called upon, I presume, from the 
folks back home as to why one boy gets 6 months and the other gets 
2 years, and he is permitted, the boy that gets 6 months, to come back 
home and go back to school and continue his education uninterrupted, 
where the other boy may be sent to the Far East, Alaska, or some 
place else for a 2-year period. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Gavin, we think that we have this thing 
equitably worked out. There is no doubt in our minds that we can 
show on paper or in a statement that the two are the same situation 
in terms of equity. The man who takes the 6 months’ course is not 
going to miss a year and a half of completing his induction unless he 
performs faithfully in the 914-year Reserve service. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Burgess, Mr. Durham wanted to ask you a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. DurHam. I am not a member of the subcommittee. I enjoyed 
your statement very much, Mr. Burgess. 

What I would like to know: Just on what basis did you arrive at 
this figure of 100,000% Did you consider 200,000? Why the question 
arises In my mind is due to the fact that you have 1,200,000 men becom- 
ing of age in the 17-year-old group each year. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Durham, the first answer to your question 
is that that fills the requirement as we see it for 1956. That is the 
first answer, sir. 

The second answer is that we think that it would be—— 

Mr. Durnam. That isa requirement based on what? 
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Secretary Burcrss. Well, our requirement in the Reserve, our re- 
quirement in the National Guard, and our requirement in the Marine 
Corps and our requirement in the Coast Guard. That is about what 
the program calls for in 1956 and that is our planning figure at this 
time, sir. 

Now, the second part of the answer to the question is this, sir: We 
think to go to a new program of this kind, to go on a greatly expanded 
basis, with large numbers, before we have the training facilities set 
up and before we have the right kind of trainers, if we do not ap- 
proach this thing on a sane basis and within conservative numbers, 
that we could create a bad training problem. So we think that for 
the first year this is set up on a proper training outlook. But the most 
important answer to your question is that that is the requirement for 
1956, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, since you said a few moments ago that of course 
you had no eseape route under this for military obligation, haven’t you 
arrived just about at what we have tried to write, the Universal Train- 
ing Act? Isn’t that what we have in this bill ? 

Secretary Burcrss. No, sir. This is a requirement for manning in 
the Reserve Forces 

Mr. Dcurnam. Well, let’s be realistic and call it just what it is, Mr. 
Burgess. 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir, we don't consider it—— 

Mr. Durnam. Because you say you have no escape route for any in- 
dividual that comes of age, of 17. Now, why I raise that question: I 
like the plan, but I think we are getting into complicated personnel 
problems here. It looks like to me you have not gone at this in a 
realistic way and in which I tried to approach this thing, of begin- 
ning at 17 and 2 years period of service, and then a certain amount 
of Reserve service, and get away from all of this complication that 
we have ourselves in. Couldn't that have been done? Just answer 
me. 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir; I don’t think it could have. 

Mr. Dcurnam. You don’t think we could begin and say to every 
17-year-old boy, “You are required to do 2 years of military service.” 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir; I don’t think that, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You don’t? 

Secretary Bureerss. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavrix. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Durnam. It is yours now. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gaviy. It would appear like it is phasing in universal military 
training with selective service, and with the inequities that exist, I 
doubt very much that it can be worked out very satisfactorily to 
the American people. , 

Secretary Burcess. We do not consider this the UMT type of plan 
at this time, sir. We are protecting the long-term career enlistment 
and we also are trying to provide the requirements for our Reserve. 
We say that the times are not right for consideration of UMT in the 
way that I believe is in the act or in consideration of the public mind. 

Mr. Brooks. This is not a UMT plan? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. At all? 

Secretary Bureess. No, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, let me try to clear it up. Now, Mr. Gavin is 
worried about that point, but I believe it would be ‘helpful if you con- 
sider this thought now. You have two boys on the same street, as 
Mr. Gavin said. One of them is inducted by selective service. He 
gets 2 years in the service. Then he comes out for 6 more years in the 
Reserve. Now, we have now to explain to the other boy, or rather to 
him and his family, that that one boy gets the 2 years on active duty 
and 6 years in the Reserve, whereas the neighbor on the same block 
gets nothing at all. 

Secretary ; Burress. He gets 6 months’ training, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Under the new plan he will get 6 months. 

Secretary Bureess. He will get 6 months and a 91 4-year Reserve 
obligation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. Whereas now he gets nothing. 

Secretary Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So this is more equitable than what you have at the 
present time. 

Secretary Burcess. It meets the requirements, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Price. This is on the same point that Mr. Gavin brought out, 
and he brought out an answer that you were protecting long-term 
enlistments. Now, isn’t that one of the fears of at least two branches 
of the service, that you are not protecting long-term enlistments but 
may be threatening them ? 

Secretary Bureess. We think we are adequately protecting it, Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Price. How? 

Secretary Burerss. Because of the control, quota control, and the 
fact it is a volunteer program and the quota is set by the President 
after the advice of the Secretary of Defense and the President. 

Mr. Price. If that answer is correct, at least you would be taking 
100,000 possible enlistees away from the two services, wouldn’t you? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, that might be one way to look at it. ° But 
at the same time, we have a requirement for those people, so I think 
we should have them, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. I am not so much concerned about the first 100,000 as 
I am about the second and third hundred thousand, as to why they 
were not pores when they made their application at the same time 
that the Government announced that these applications were to be 
submitted. 

Secretary Bureess. It would depend in a large way, sir, what 
position they had in the line. 

Mr. Gavin. If they have 300,000 and they are all put in at the same 
time and at the same place, who is going to screen the applicants to 
consider the first 100,000? 

Secretary Burcess. It would be just like any enlistment program, 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you do, number the applications as they 
come in and then take them in serial number? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, it would be position in line. 

Mr. Price. By areas? 
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Secretary Burcess. It would be allocations of allotments for this 
program to areas, sir, on a State basis. 

Mr. Brooks. My Devereux wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, there would be 
no enlistments in the National Guard or into a Reserve unit under this 
proposed legislation ? 

Secretary Burress. Yes, sir, there would, Mr. Devereux. The way 
that would work: We would assign the requirements for the National 
Guard to the States and they would enlist for the National Guard just 
the same as they do now, but the person would be turned over to the 
Armed Forces for his 6 months training at the completion of which 
he would return to his guard unit. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Now, you would give the National Guard and the 
Reserve units a quota ? 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEVEREU x. You think you would be able to bring them up and 
keep the National Guard active under such a program ? 

Secretary Bureess. The Army will be able to show you that in, I 
think, very explicit detail. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. 

Now, here is another provision that disturbs me a little bit: On 
page 11 you say, “When requested or approved by the Governor of 
the State” you will call in these veterans and assign them to the 
National Guard. Do you expect any governor, who, after all, is an 
elected official, is going to call these veterans to come into the National 
(ruard ¢ 

Secretary Bureorss. If he is interested, sir, in keeping his guard up 
to strength and up to the proficiency which the Department of Defense, 
I think, has a right to expect, sir, I ‘think he would want to do that. 

Mr. Deverevx. Don’t you think maintaining the Reserve is probably 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov ernment rather then the indi- 
vidual Governor ? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, I think it is a combination of the two, 

r, because of its dual status. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, I personally have grave doubts as to whether 
or not any Governor is going to call in these veterans and ask the 
Federal Government to assign veterans to his group. 

Secretary Burcrss. Well 

Mr. Deverevx. Involuntarily. 

Secretary Burerss. I think his first desire, sir, would be to keep his 
guard up to strength and up to desired proficiency, and that is the 
motivation that I think should be properly behind that. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Now, do you think it is sound to grant this power 
to maintain a Ready Reserve regardless of any strength, to give that 
authority to the President of the United States? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir: I do, sir. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Do you think that that will be acceptable to the 
Congress as a whole, that we give a blank check to the President of 
the United States to maintain 

Secretary Burcess. That is the desire of this proposal, 

Mr. Deverrvx. All right. 

Now, this question has been covered several times: The Navy main- 
tained that they cannot, or that they desire to have a 4-year enlistment. 
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However, under the program, a man can enlist in the Reserves. They 
will send them to active ‘duty for 2 years. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And they do not get the 4 years. So it seems to me 
they are a little bit inconsistent. “One time they come up and say 
that they must have 4-year trained men in order to make up a sound 
Reserve and then in the same breath they say they will accept men 
into the Reserve and only train them for 2 years. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, that is a situation there, Mr. Devereux; 
it is a limited program, of course. And the man comes directly into 
the Reserve. He makes his mind up at age 17 or 18. He comes into 
the Navy program. He trains for 2 years in the Reserve and more 
than likely he will be given boot training during that period. And 
then he goes into the Navy for 2 years and he has a 4-year Reserve 
obligation after he comes out of that program. So, taken over the 
long period, and considering the amount of Reserve training that we 
obligate him to and the fact it is a limited program, we think that is 
consistent with that 

Mr. Devereux. It is a little bit inconsistent with the position that 
the Navy takes on that. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I wouldn’t term it an inconsistency, sir. 
I think it is a desire to build up their Reserve from this limited pro- 
gram. And they will show you the activity that they will go through 
in training these people under that course. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, what are these retirement benefits that you 
refer to on page 23, to ‘people who maintain—if they have an 8-year 
obligation ? 

Secretary Burcess. They are the benefits that are now in effect, sir, 
with whatever adjustments accrue to them. 

Mr. Devereux. They would have to continue on a whole lot more 
than 8 years. 

Secretary Burecrss. That is right, they would have to earn the 
points. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

How do you expect to operate this position here, on page 26, where 
you refer to “some people who are mechanics, cooks,” and so on, that 
they will keep up their—will they get credit? 

Secretary Burcess. They will get credit, sir, and they will also 
be brought in perhaps on alternating years to be brought up to profi- 
ciency there, sir. We will keep records on them and keep tabs on them. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, you referred to flexibility of the Reserve 
plan. Do you believe it is necessary to grant complete flexibility to 
the executive branch of the Government or could you not come back 
if you see that you will have to have changes, come back to the Con- 
gress, for reconsideration ? 

Secretary Burcess. We would like to have flexibility to every 
reasonable degree, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you believe that we should put some limits on 
the flexibility ? 

Secretary Burcrss. We believe that the limits are pretty well de- 
fined in here, through appropriations and through our constant con- 
tact with the Congress, evaluation of our Reserve programs, and so 
forth, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Secretary, this 100,000 for the first year of 
volunteers for 6 months’ training: I believe you anticipate 4 years to 
build up your Reserve strength under this? 

Secretary Burcrss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Do you have an esimate for the second, third, and 
fourth years, the quota you would set in the second, third, and fourth 
years? 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir. Our plans, as we showed you here 
today, sir, were based on 100,000 for each of the 4 years, with the 
understanding if we got the advantages that we hope for ‘that, that 
might go up. 

Mr. Winstrap. Now, if you had 100,000 applicants immediately 
after this law goes into effect, if we pass it, how long will it be before 
you would have 100,000 trainees with the 6-month enlistment ? 

Secretary Burcess. If we got this act at the time we anticipate, sir, 
we would perhaps produce about 75,000 the first year of the program. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Do you anticipate t taking in so many per month of 
this 100,000 ? 

Secretary Bureess. That would be the plan, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, it is not your plan to take imme- 
diately into the services 100,000? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. It would be on a monthly basis, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. But after it becomes effective and reaches the 
100,000, you would then train 200,000 per year, would you not, if 
you kept 100,000 in training all the time, because they train for only 
6 months? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, that might be possible under the plan. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. After you reach your quota of 100,000, instead of 
100,000 per year you would then be training 200,000 per year in this 
volunteer program, if you kept your quota filled. 

Secretary Burcess. I am not sure I follow your mathematics there, 
Mr. Winstead. The idea there, of course, is that that would be de- 
pendent on facilities, the number of trainers that we could assign. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. I understand. 

Secretary Burerss. Money, and that type of thing, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But in case you have all that and you have the appli- 
cants, you would be turning out 200,000 per year if you kept that quota 
filled. Because they are finished in 6 months and you take in the 
replacements. 

Secretary Burcess. No; there would be 50,000 for 6 months under 
the plan as we presented this morning. 

Mr. Winsteap. Oh, 50.000 ? 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. There would only be 50,000 in training at one time? 

Secretary Buracrss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Fifty thousand at any one time? 

Secretary Buregss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is the point I wanted to get. 

Now, these volunteers for the National Guard, they volunteer and 
go into the National Guard, then you take them and train them 6 
months and assign them back to the National Guard ? 

Secretary Burcrss. That is correct. They go back to their units. 

Mr. Winsteap. As I understood the Air Force in their testimony, 
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probably no one could volunteer for the Air National Guard in this 
instance. 

Secretary Burcess. That is my understanding of your hearings 
yesterday, sir. The Air Force hopes to be able to maintain the Air 
National Guard up to full strength by the volunteers who come out 
of their 4-year enlistment program. It is my understanding that 
they presented to you yesterday that if that did not hold, they might 
have to consider a program similar to the one which the Navy—we 
presented for the Navy this morning. 

Mr. Winsteap. In that case, we will not have any young men in the 
Air National Guard except those who have already had 4 years’ prior 
service in the Regular Establishment, and the Air National Guard will 
become filled with these older men. 

Secretary Burcress. That might be one of the results if they stuck 
to that type of program, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And I understand from previous testimony that 
the Army will take 99,000 of this 100,000 and the Marine Corps 1,000. 
Therefore, none of these volunteers can very well get into the Navy 
or the Air Force. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, they might 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Of course, the Army is where we need them. We 
all know that. 

Secretary Burcess. If they turn out to be good men, there would 
be nothing to preclude their enlisting in the Navy after they finished 
their 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, if the military service would give 
its permission, where a man trains for the Army Reserve, and there 
is no Reserve available for him, he could get assigned to a Navy or 
Air Force Reserve unit after this 6 months’ training ? 

Secretary Buregss. That is not contemplated at this time, Mr. 
Winstead. The idea there would be that we would have to provide a 
type of training schedule for hin, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsreap. Well, it seems to me that you get involved consid- 
erably out in the most remote or rural areas of the country where you 
don’t have Reserve units, in trying to get transportation for one par- 
ticular individual over here, wherein they might have a Reserve unit 
for one of the other branches of the service. 

Secretary Bureess. I think the point to be made there, Mr. Win- 
stead, is this, that we have to be reasonable in this training curricu- 
lum that we speak of, and for the person who is in the remote area 
and can’t get conveniently to the nearest location, we will have to pro- 
vide him with a schedule that would be a combination of correspond- 
ence courses and occasional long weekend and summer training. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Take the man who has had 2 or 4 years’ service. 

Secretary Burgrss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And he comes back to go into a Reserve organiza- 
tion, and there is not one convenient for him. He is very much dis- 
satisfied with the entire setup. But even though he could receive an 
honorable discharge from the service, for 4 years’ service, there are still 
2 years there where if he doesn’t comply with the military regulations 
they can still give him other than an honorable discharge. I don’t 
like that. 

Secretary Burcess. That devolves on us, sir, a very stern responsi- 
bility to be fair and to make sure that you do not have this singular 
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dictation of that situation. Now, the man that you speak of in the 
remote area: We have to be very realistic with him. We have to pro- 
vide him either with a training schedule that will permit him to keep 
up his points in a reasonable way or we have to consider him for 
screening. 

Mr. Winsreap. And we will have to pay his transportation expenses 
if he is out far enough. 

Secretary Burcess. We might have to consider something like that 
for very remote areas, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, what is your estimated cost for the first year 
on this 100,000 in training? 

Secretary Burgess. The cost of the program itself? 

Mr. Winsteap. Operating that part of the program. 

Secretary Burerss. I believe for the first 75,000 that we are thinking 
of, just for the 6 months’ training, it would be in the neighborhood of 
$123 million. Let’s see, I believe we had Marine Corps testimony 
that they would not need any additional personnel to train the 1,000 
that they anticipate. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. How many additional military men would you need 
to train this 99,000 with the Army? 

Secretary Burcrss. Just one correction on the 99,000, sir. It might 
be adjusted down somewhat. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I understand that. 

Secretary Buregss. Because of the Coast Guard, and so forth. But 
that figure has not been determined finally. It would be somewhere 
in excess perhaps of 10,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your chart said in effect that for the whole program 
it would cost about $1 billion more than we are now spending on the 
Reserve. 

Secretary Burerss. That is by 1959, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. So that the program will cost $1 billion per year more? 

Secretary Burcess. That is by 1959, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. By 1959? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. For the first year, I think, it is $1.1 
billion—is that right, Captain Leeds? 

Captain Lrxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is what? 

Secretary Burcess. About $1.1 billion. In other words, about $450 
million more than we are now spending. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winstead, do you yield? 

Mr. Gavin. Do you yield at that point? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Gavin. In your statement, Mr. Secretary, page 27, you state: 
“This fiscal year 1955 we are spending about $710 million on our Re- 
serve program. It is expected that the total cost will increase to $1,746 
million during the fiscal year of 1959.” 

Now, the question is this: Does that include the armories, the train- 
ing facilities, the planes, the tanks and the jeeps and the guns, and all 
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other end-items that will be necessary if we are to have an alert, active 
program ? 

Secretary Bureerss. I think the next sentence answers that, Mr. 
Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. “Not included in these costs are such items as stock- 
piling”—well, would the gentleman care to estimate the approximate 
cost of all of these items that will be necessary to carry on this compre- 
hensive program ? 

Secretary Burcess. In the case of the major facilities situation, Mr. 
Gavin, we estimated about $1 billion more by the end of 1960. 

Mr. Gavin. Well 

Secretary Burgess. In the case of equipment—— 

Mr. Gavin. Say we take up to 1959. Let’s not get into 1960. So 
we can stay with this figure here of $1,746 million. Say up to 1959, 
what do you estimate the additional cost, there, sir, would be? 

Secretary Burcess. I do not have the figures here, sir, on the equip- 
ment needed. 

Mr. Gavin. Would you care to guess, or estimate? 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, in the case of the training cost 

Mr. Gavin. Would you care to estimate it? 

Secretary Burcrss. I would like to submit an approximation in 
later testimony. But in the case of stockpile equipment, Mr. Gavin, 
that is dependent to a large extent on what we are purchasing in a 
given year on the basis of technological improvements, changes in 
equipment, and that type of thing. 

Mr. Gavin. Then, this figure of $1,746 million actually is not the 
actual cost, but it is going to be a considerable amount more than this 
figure that is 

Secretary Burcess. As determined by the Congress. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks, It will be more. It always is more. 

Let me say to the committee now, it is after 12. If there is no 
objection—Mr. Burgess, you can be back at 2 o’clock; can’t you? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I would suggest every member of the committee be 
prepared with questions, and let’s get them out and get them answered. 
He is the man that can do it. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock. 

Secretary Bureess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 06 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m.) 











AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen of the subcommittee, when we adjourned 
at noon, the Secretary was on the stand, and we were considering 
questions and everyone agreed then to reserve the questions until 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. Winstead, I believe you had some questions? 

Mr. WinstTEAD. Mr. Secretary, we discussed some what we would 
do with this individual out in the rural areas where there is no Reserve 
unit anywhere near him.: If I understood you, you would arrange 
some plan to take care of him. Just what would be your plan to take 
‘are of a man who volunteers for this 6-month training or with some 
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man who served in the Regular Establishment and then is required to 
go into the Reserve? 

~ Secretary Burerss. Well, Mr. Winstead, if that person was not 
screened to the Standby Reserve because of his requirement in a 
particular type of industry, for instance, if the dairy farming situa- 
tion was critical and we thought that his position in that area best 
needed him in the standby situation, we would not screen him under 
the 6-month program until after he felt he had developed a proficiency 
in the Reserve. 

The way that we would develop his Reserve training would be 
this way: If he was too far away from a Reserve unit, we would 
have to utilize him under a program of correspondence work, occa- 
sional weekend work, assignments out of the USAR schools, and also 
summer training. 

That would be the way that we would work with him. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Well, I wonder, too, on this specialized training— 
we all talk about the special training. I mean our military estab- 
lishments are so involved and complicated now it really takes a skilled 
person in many fields to do the job. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Would you have enough facilities to train this 
great Reserve we are talking about, or are we getting too many in 
the Reserve and wouldn’t it be better to train fewer of them with 
more extensive training in these special fields ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Winstead, the presentations which 
will follow my appearance will go into the business of training sched- 
ules and training methods very exhaustively. Because we know full 
well that the committee is most interested in the training aspects of 
this program. 

And I think a good bit of your interest will be answered in those 
presentations. 

However, we do need increased facilities. But before we get into 
a full increasing of the facilities, we have to work out a better util- 
ization of the present facilities. 

And our recent trip showed us many ways in which that could be 
achieved. 

So by a combination of improved utilization of present facilities, 
plus the additional facilities that we have in our plans, we do hope 
to achieve this much better Reserve training and much better Re- 
serve specialization. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. Well, do you have the present units—are they 
equipped with all the necessary equipment ? 

Secretary Burerss. I am not fully familiar with the equipment 
situation in each of the units, sir, but the units that I visited, for 
instance, on this trip appeared to be well supplied with equipment, 
particularly the National Guard units that I visited in New Jersey. 
Their warehouses seemed to be well stocked with equipment for use 
in training and use in summer training work. 

I can’t give you a status report right this minute on the fulfill- 
ment of our equipment tables in these various units. But I think 
that it is in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Winsteap. You would not go out and recruit all this great 
number of men without facilities and bases and equipment with which 
to train them ? 
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Secretary Burcess. We would try to keep that on a wise program 
basis, sir, so that we would not have a situation of idle people with- 
out training and facilities, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, we have had a lot—well, we have legislation 
pending now to give these incentives for reenlistment in the Regular 
service. Have you given thorough study to the possibilities of giving 
some inducement to these fellows to reenlist on a voluntary basis 
throughout our Reserve units, especially those who have had 2 or 
more years in the Regular establishment ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Winstead, I would say that we have 
gone over the incentives possibilities very thoroughly in the Reserve, 
and I think the program of promotion and the program of retirement 
and the program of the incentive-pay increases which will be added 
on if we get the career incentive bill through will give us about the 
best arrangement of incentives that we can ‘develop 3 at this time, and 
still keep within the bounds of financial reasonableness. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, you don’t think we could give a 
bonus for reenlistment in the Reserve and probably not spend any 
more money than this new program will call for and still have the 
necessary Reserves ? 

Secretary Bureerss. I don’t think that we would get the type of Re- 
serve that we need that way, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

I just want to clear up this one point. There seems to be a little 
conflict in the testimony. With this bill in effect will men still be 
able to enlist in the National Guard, the Air National Guard, and 
the Reserves provided they go to 6 months’ training, active-duty 
training ? 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Devereux, the way that would go, in some- 
what the ee that you gave it to me, would be: The man could en- 
list into the National Guard directly into the National Guard under 
one of these 6 months’ quotas, be trained by us for 6 months, and 
then go back into his National Guard unit. 

The same will be true for the Army Reserve. 

The same will be true on a limited basis for the Marine Corps and 
also the Coast Guard. 

The Navy program is a little different, in that the man will enlist 
directly in the Reserve and w ithin 2 years he will either enlist in 
the Navy for 2 years or he will be inducted. 

The Air Force has not announced or set up a program of this type 
at this time, because they feel that by the 4-year-enlistment route 
and most of those young men will be 21 or 22 when they get out— 
they feel they can keep up their requirements for the Air Force 
through that method. 

However, there is nothing in the bill that would preclude the Air 
Force setting up a 6-month program or a program similar to the 
Navy's or a program of 2-year Reserve duty with a 4-year Active 
Force duty in the Air Force. 

Mr. Devereux. That comes back to the question, then. They all 
must be within this quota? 

Secretary Burcess. The programs that we would set up would be 
within quotas found by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and ultimately 
approved by the President, sir. 
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Mr. Devereux. Well, now, who is going to get priority out of those 
100,000 ? 

Secretary Burcerss. It will be a volunteer program, sir. The man 
will go into an enlistment location and apply or volunteer for one 

of these quota vacancies. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Supposing you have people who want to enlist in the National 
Guard. 

Secretary Burcess. They would then apply to the Regular, wher- 
ever the Regular National Guard applies now, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Supposing, then, you turn around and say, “We have already used 
up our quota of 100,000 men.” 

Secretary Burerss. The man would then have to look for another 
way a fulfill his military obligation or wait for his induction num- 
ber, s 

Mr. iciasinanid: Well, won’t you need many more than 100,000 men 
in order to keep the National Guard and the Reserve units active? 

Secretary Bureess. Mr. Devereux, the services will give you a very 
complete presentation on those points to show how they will keep 
these various units up to strength through the type of numbers that 
we have given you in the presentation this morning, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. 

Now, in various places of the bill you refer to the Ready Reserve 
as immediately ¢ available. 

Do you not think that that is a misleading word? Because they 
are not immediately available. Maybe they are promptly available 
for call, but not immediately. 

I mean, my feeling is we don’t want to get fooled or try and fool 
ourselves in thinking that these reserve components are immediately 
available. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I think under some types of situations of 
utilization they would have an immediate availability, Mr. Devereux. 

For instance, either under disaster conditions or threat of an attack 
situation—I happened to notice the other day in the Columbia, S. C., 
newspaper where the Air National Guard were called out on a mock 
alert via TV and via radio, and the papers reported that that Air 
National Guard unit was up and in formation over the city of 
Columbia within an hour of the time that the alert went out over TV. 
And I consider that a pretty immediate arrangement, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I think that you pick out a special case. 

But those men would not be immediately available for sustained 
active duty, would they ? 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, I think it depends. You would have to 
give them a reasonable chance to come into a unit, sir. But I think 
immediate in the sense that we used it there, intends that they would 
be organized in a fairly immediate fashion, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. What about the question of the State guard organ- 
ization? Need we consider that in this particular bill ? 

Secretary Bureess. We think so, sir. 

We think it is an important element of our readiness and pre- 
paredness concept, sir. 1 think it is something that deserves 


Mr. Deverevx. Previously we have had it in a separate bill, or bills, 
haven’t we? 
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Secretary Burerss. We would like to consider it as a part of the 
Reserve program, of protection to the country, sir. We think this is 
the best time to consider. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am interested in the relationship of the National 
Guard to this program. 

Of course, it will participate. Aren’t most of the National Guard 
units throughout the various States already at the maximum strength ¢ 

Secretary Burgess. I haven’t got the strength figures by States, I 
don’t think. 

Do we have that? 

Captain Legps. No, sir. 

Secretary Burcess. The figures that we have on the National Guard 
I think will indicate, sir, that they are not in the total guard at maxi- 
mum strength. I think you will find that they have a very high 
participation for the numbers that they have on hand. But I don’t 
think that we could say—and I can’t give you an exact percentage 
figure—of just exactly what their strength condition is against the 
proposition that you pose there, sir. 

Mr. Price. The National Guard units at least in most States have 
always been active and pretty well regulated units, haven’t they ? 

Your concern hasn’t been too much with the National Guard, has it? 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir, we have got concern about the Na- 
tional Guard, Mr. Price, and it is this. I think we showed this 
morning the conditions of the nontrained people who enlist in the 
National Guard, and on the other hand we are concerned about the 
turnover. 

Our desire is to make the National Guard a real Ready Reserve 
force, both in terms of people, in terms of facilities, in terms of 
equipment, and in terms of manpower. 

And we think, sir, that we can have a much better Guard if we give 
them their manpower requirements after 6 months of active training 
into our armed services camps and also provide them with the neces- 
sary skills and leaderships with prior service people. 

And we think that that is a much wider utilization of the huge 
investment which this Nation has in the National Guard. 

Mr. Price. So in areas where you do have good National Guard 
units, all you will have to do is build them up and provide them with 
more adequate appropriations federally, and you won’t have much 
difficulty with the program in those areas. 

Now, the areas where you don’t have too good of a National Guard: 
What will this program do to build up Reserve facilities for tr: lining ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, one of the programs which the Army w ill 
show to you is the number of facilities which we are estimating and 
foreseeing for the National Guard in terms of facilities. And we 
wish to build on the wonderful progress which the National Guard 
has made, and we want to give them people who have basic training, 
so, as I said this morning, trained officers in the guard who have 
had experience in World War II and the Korean war are not spending 
their time teaching the manual of arms and close-order drills but 
can be passing on to these men who have had that and who have had 
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basic training and who have had specialty training for a period of 
time in this 6-month program, will be learning the real arts of war- 
fare from the men who have had this actual experience, and these 
men will not be wasting their training time, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, 1 of the 4 points that you gave in the general area 
for improvements under the new plan was an improved and more 
attractive Reserve training curriculum. Could you give us some idea 
of what a Reserve training program is now for compliance with exist- 
ing law and for anyone to remain in good standing within the Reserve 

Secretary Burcess. Well, sir, the Reserve training programs in gen- 
eral now, of course, consist of weekly drill periods. Some of them are 
built on the long weekend principle. The Army has a fine system 
of schools throughout the country that are not fully being utilized. 
And, of course, we have the summer training program. 

In the Navy air program, for instance, they have done some very 
imaginative and creative—carried out some very imaginative and cre- 
ative projects in summer training in their naval-aviation programs— 
flights to foreign areas under simulated conditions. And the Marine 
Corps, similarly. 

And I think on a limited basis we have had some good training 
programs. I think in certain 

Mr. Price. How many hours a week would a man drill? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I think it is based on a 48-drill concept, 
and that can be broken down, sir, either in taking up some of those 
drills on a long weekend basis or a full day on the weekend or this 
2 weeks of summer training that you talked of. 

Mr. Price. Do you have rifle ranges ? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, now, in the armory that we visited in 
South Bend, Ind., on this last trip we saw some excellent types of rifle 
ranges that are being built in these new-styled armories, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, you said you are going to improve those training 
curriculums? What do you anticipate under the new program—how 
many hours do you anticipate a man will put in in actual training, in 
drilling and learning something about the weapons he would use, 
per week or per year? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Price, that will vary by service. Al- 
though I want to give you a full answer to your question, I think that 
that is going to be covered in very complete extent in these visual 
presentations which each of the services will follow me and give to 
you, sir. 

And if by chance you are not satisfied with those, well, of course, I 
would be more than pleased to come back. 

But I can’t give you that in the detail that I think you want it, 
verbally. 

I think we have to show that to you graphically and through this 
visual method that we have in these succeeding shows, sir. 

Mr. Price. I think one of the things that we have to avoid is setting 
up a paper reserve. 

Secretary Burgess. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Saying we have so many million men that are in a 
Ready Reserve. And just because you have them on the roll you con- 
sider them to be ready. I think any man who has had only 2 or 3 
weeks of military training through all those periods is not not going 
to be very ready when he is called upon to go into active service. 
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I think that is the important thing. We have Reserve programs. 
I think the only thing that we lack now in those Reserve programs is 
the adequate training and facilities for training and a little compul- 
sion to see that the training is done. 

Secretary BurGess. And the number of people, sir. 

Mr. Price. And the number of people. 1 think we have to get those 
things. We have to be certain we get them. We cannot rely upon a 
paper reserve. 

Secretary Burcess. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. And I think that the record ought to be made clear 
to us just how much time they do spend in actual training. And the 
type of training they get, so we can have some idea of “whether or 
not we do have an effective program. 

Secretary Burcess. I would like to show that to you. 

I believe that will be quite carefully illustrated in the presentations 
which follow me, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Gavin ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. This morning, Mr. Secretary, you talked about 83 
percent of the Reserves now being over 24 years of age, is that right? 

Secretary Burcess. That is in the Army, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Secretary Burcess. That is in theArmy, I believe that illustration 
was, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Could you tell us approximately what the 
average age is in this 83-percent group ! 

Secretary Burgess. If I may, I will ask Captain Leeds to come to 
the table with some statistics in that area. 

In the Army, sir, between 1814 and 19 it is four-tenths of a per- 
cent—wait just a minute—of that ; age. 

Between 19 and 20, seven- tenths of a percent being in that age 
bracket. 

20 to 21, %» of a percent. 

21 to 22, %» of a percent. 

22 to 23, approximately 214 pertent. 

23 to 24, approximately 10 percent. 

24 to 25, approximately 17 percent. 

25 to 26, approximately 21 percent. 

26 to 27, approximately 18 percent. 

27 to 28, 6.6 percent. 

28 to 29, 3.3 percent. 

And 29 years and over, 20 percent, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Twenty-nine years and over, 20 percent ? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Coming back again to those figures that you submitted 
this morning on the 1955 budget, the ‘ $710 million, and in 1959, 
$1,746,000, did I understand you to say that you are going to supple- 
ment the yearly requirements or cost for the armories and the train- 
ing facilities and the planes and tanks and jeeps and guns? 

I am interested in the Reserve, but an active, alert, hard-hitting 
Reserve, that will be qualified in event we suddenly found ourselves 
in an emergency. 
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And on these figures, when we go on the floor of the House and 
we give them the figures for initiating the program—but we know 
there must be some supplemental appropriations made to take care 
of this comprehensive program if we are going to have the kind of 
a Reserve organization that we want to have and we must have. I 
was wondering if it is your intention to submit to us, or the commit- 
tee, rather, those costs to take care of all of the various training facili- 
ties, armories, and tanks and planes and jeeps and guns—end items— 
that will go into this program ? 

Because that question is going to be asked, and it is one that we 
are very much interested in. 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Gavin, the figures that we gave you this 
morning carry out the training necessary, the pay of the people, 
training equipment, ammunition, clothing, and that type of thing. 

We told you that in addition to the cost that we gave you for that 
category, that there was expected to be a facilities building program 
sometime during 1960, broadly estimated to cost about $1 billion. 

Now, in the case of equipment, that equipment will be purchased 
under mobilization base funding, and will have as its first call—it will 
be used for attacks and actual warfare. 

But Mr. Wilson has ordered and instructed that as we present our 
claims for equipment each year, and that is turned over to the mobili- 
zation base, that we assign it out for Reserve training and Reserve 
utilization, but that it will not be charged against the Reserve pro- 
grams. It will be charged against our mobilization base funding 
because it will have a wartime use. 

That will be its principal purpose when it is purchased. So that 
is the area of cost that I am not equipped to give you today, because 
that will be presented to you under annual appropriations. 

Mr. Gavin. You are going to submit that? 

Secretary Burerss. That will be given you each year, sir. As it is 
purchased for that purpose, Mr. Wilson has instructed that it be used 
in our Reserve training so that we will not have to get into duplicate 
purchasing. 

Mr. Gavin. We want to be in a position to state if the question is 
asked exactly or approximately héw much is going to be necessary. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. To carry out this program to give us the kind of a 
Reserve organization that we should have. 

Secretary Burcrss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And that is the reason I think you should submit to us 
from 55 to 59 approximately how much is going to be established or 
appropriated or turned over to the program so that we will be in a 
position to answer any questions that may arise. 

Secretary Burcess. I will be delighted to supply more lengthy state- 
ment on that subject, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr Hupptesron. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am not familiar with the Air National Guard 
program, although I have been rather closely associated with the other 
part of the guard program. 
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Now, does the Air National Guard accept enlistments of men at the 
present time without any previous military training? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And is there any plan whereby they are sent through 
basic training at some Air Force training center at the expeee of the 
Air Force and then returned to the Air National Guard? 

Secretary Burerss. I don’t know of any program of that kind, 
except where they get it in an actual summer training and in their 
drill periods, sir. 

Mr. Bray. None other than that. 

I heard that question raised and I was not aware where that existed. 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And does that exist? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, the Armed Forces Reserve Act established 
a statutory board in the Department of Defense known as the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board. 

As I recall, this board was to be made up of some Under or Assistant 
Secretaries and high-ranking Regular and Reserve officers from each 
of the military services; is that correct ? 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And it was created as a high-level board to be the prin- 
cipal adviser to the Secretary of Defense in all matters pertaining to 
Reserve components; that is correct, is it? 

Secretary Burerss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now does the Reserve Forces Policy Board endorse the 
bill which the Department of Defense has proposed ? 

Secretary Burgess. We have received a great deal of help from the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, Mr. Bray. 

They have given us many suggestions 

Mr. Bray. That was not quite my question, Mr. Secretary. 

Does that Policy Board endorse this bill ? 

Secretary Burarss. I would say in principle, but there are details 
where they are not in complete agreement, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, I do not have before me their recommendations, 
but I have been informed that this Board has prepared recommenda- 
tions which differ in several major respects from the plan which you 
have been describing to members of the committee, is that correct? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, I do not know whether they could be 
described as major differences, sir. I would not describe them so. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have their recommendations ? 

Secretary Burarss. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Bray. They have not been submitted to this committee as yet, 
have they ! 

Secretary Buregrss. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Bray. Is there any reason why the members of the committee 
should not have that ? 

Secretary Burcrss. None that I know of. 

Mr. Bray. Is there any reason why we do not already have it? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, we have used a great many of the sug- 
gestions that they have submitted to us, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Well 








Secretary Burcrss. I do not understand the Board operates that 
way. 
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Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We propose to have the members of the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board as witnesses. 

Secretary Burerss. We work quite closely with them, Mr. Chair- 
man and Mr. Bray, and we have used a great many of the suggestions 
which they have submitted to me and to Mr. Wilson, and so acknowl- 
edged it, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Will you get, at least for me—if the rest of the commit- 
tee does not want it they do not have to have it—their recommenda- 
tions and how they differ from this plan ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir; I will give you a statement to that 
effect, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, are you acquainted with the remarks of the Na- 
tional Guard Association on this National Reserve Plan? 

Secretary Burress. I know that they exist, Mr. Bray, and copies 
were delivered by the association to my office. 

did not get a hold of them until during the day yesterday and I 
have not had a chance to do a substantive review of them. 

Mr. Bray. I have not had a chance to go over the detail, either, Mr. 
Secretary. But I do know that that group is a group that is as 
familiar with the Reserve program, I mean at the grassroots level 
instead of up at your higher 

Mr. Gavin. Echelon. 

Mr. Bray. They are as familiar with it as any group in the country. 

I have before me a 21-page mimeographed copy of their sugges- 
tions. I do wish you would look it over. 

Secretary Burcess. I intend to, sir. 

Mr. Bray. They point out some very great difficulties that this plan 
brings about, and some matters app: rently this bill certainly does not 
contemplate. 

I will mention one thing here on page 7. Your plan— 





would continue to permit such persons to voluntarily enter the Army National 
Guard, Air National Guard, or a reserve component but only under strict quota 
controls. Press releases by the Department of Defense have indicated that 
such a quota will be approximately 100,000 persons annually for all services. 

Such a figure, even if allocated to the Army National Guard alone, would be 
insufficient to maintain it at its programed strength. The Department of the 
Air Force has indicated that it does not intend to implement this part of the 
bill. This would restrict Air National Guard procurement to those who have 
completed at least one 4-year enlistment in the Active Air Force. Provisions 
now exist in law, which if utilized, would enforce participation in Active Reserve 
Force units. It is questionable whether the enforcement provisions contained 
in the bill will be any more effective. 


I realize you would not be expected to comment on it from just hear- 
ing the quote. 

I wish someone would study the recommendation. Because I per- 
sonally know that some of the matters they bring out are very real 
objections. And since the National Guard is one part of the Reserve 
program that has, even by your statement, functioned very well under 
the circumstances, I certainly would not want to support a plan that 
would injure the reserve component that is functioning the best at 
the present time. 

There are several questions IT wanted to ask. 

First, you mentioned about the new plan, where you would have 
weekend training. 
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Are you aware whether or not the guird at the present time has that 
weekend training ‘ 

Secretary Burerss. I am not fully acquainted with their plan. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would study that. Because 
they are and it is working out very well. And they have been doing 
it for many years. But I am saying that is nothing entirely new in 
the Reserve concept. 

Secretary Burgess. I realize that. But I think it has to be used on 
a broader basis, particularly in the Army Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I think they only have about 6 or 8 weekend drills a 
year, besides—48 drills a year—besides summer training. 

But I am saying a lot of those suggestions about how this would 
help in training has already been carried out, to my personal knowl- 
edge, for many years. 

Secretary Bureess. I don’t know how extensive that has been car- 
ried out, Mr. Bray. You may know about it in certain units, but 
that may not be the condition nationally, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Oh 

Secretary Bureess. And the Army is going to display that, I think, 
sir, quite adequately. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. And there are many questions in detail that I 
would like to go into. But naturally you would not be presumed to 
be acquainted with the details of it. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to have many witnesses. 

Mr. Bray. Yes; I want to hear some of them. 

Mr. Brooks. I hope you stick with us and stay here. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t worry. I never missed a session last year. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on one item 4 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. I did not mean to cut you short. 

Mr. Bray. That is all right. 

There are some questions he could not answer, but I want some- 
body to answer them. 

Mr. Brooks. We will have witnesses before the committee to go 
into the details of Reserve training. 

I attended a Reserve class last night. While we are in the course 
of this bill and these hearings perhaps the Secretary will arrange 
an evening trip for all of the committee to attend some of these Re- 
serve classes that are being held right here in this area, so that those 
who have not had an opportunity to see how they are functioning 
might at least see what they wanted to and ask questions. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I think that is very fine. 

Now I wish that also we could have some way of bringing fellows 
back here from the guard and the Reserve units, right down at the 
company commander level, battalion commanders and regiment com- 
manders and those people that can really tell what is wrong. 

I spent a good part of the last 5 days going down to the company 
and battery commanders, and went over this. 

Mr. Brooks. We will ask Mr. Ducander to organize some groups 
for us in the evening and get volunteers that want to go out and see 
the National Guard in this area. 

Mr. Bray. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. And also the Reserves in the area. 

Mr. Devereux. Let’s go. 
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Mr. Brooks. Just put in your suggestions to Mr. Ducander and 
we will get it organized on the right basis during the daytime. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that we not organize 
but the individuals go down unannounced, so they can find out 
something ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment on 
several of the things that Mr. Bray stated about the Guard and the 
excerpt he read from the Guard’s comments. I would just like to make 
extremely clear, sir, to you and to the members of this committee that 
no one wants to see the National Guard built up to strength and per- 
fection more than the Secretary of Defense and myself and the other 
officials of the Department of Defense. 

And I think the comments which Mr. Bray read may be extreme 
in their interpretation. And I wish to emphatically say that we are 
not going to stand in the way of some improvements in our bill when 
we get to that point of the proceedings. 

But I do wish to say that the Army will show here that we can 
achieve the manning strengths for the foreseeable future in the Guard, 
and the buildup, which will be adequately taken care of by the figures 
which I presented to this committee, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee knows that in these matters you 
can’t be expected to know all of the various details. 

Secretary Burcess. I have been out and traveled around to the 
Guard and I talked to the officers such as the ones you mentioned and 
we have some names that we would like to bring before as witnesses 
of the company commander and field type, and I think they will bear 
ample evidence to the situations that I posted in my statement this 
morning. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you—are you through, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. I am through. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you, Mr. Secretary, in reference to some 
matters of policy that are in my mind. I can’t quite work them out 
yet myself. 

You are going to take these men in, 100,000 the first year, as 6-month 
trainees. 

Now, during that 6-month period they will be subject to all the 
normal discipline of any enlistee or any draftee in the armed services ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. At the end of that 6 months they will go back in the 
Reserves ? 

Secretary Buragss. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Then they will be required to perform reserve service 
as certified by their commanding officer ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Or—would you use the commanding officer or a board, 
or what? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, it would be the commanding officer in 
matters of company discipline, sir. But if this man refused to attend 
drills and did not show up for summer training, we would probably 
have to form a board and determine on his eligibility to remain in that 
reserve. 
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That would not be a company commander. 

Mr. Brooks. In the event his service is not satisfactory, then you 
would release him on less than an honorable discharge ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir; on the 6-month trainee, sir, we would 
remand him to the selective service for another year and a half in the 
active forces. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then he would serve that and when he came out, at the 
end of that 2-year period—because it will be 6 months plus a year 
and a half? 

Secretary Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Where would he be? In the Reserve? 

Secretary Burcrss. He would have a remaining 6-year obligation 
in the Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And 

Secretary Burcess. And—the philosophy there, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooxs. What methods do you have at your command to see 
that that man follows through wt takes the training and discipline 
necessary to become a satisfactor vy Reserve during that period ? 

Secretary Burcess. He would then be subject to this combination 
service—honorable active service, honorable reserve service, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If his service at that time was not satisfactory, then 
what would you do? 

Secretary Burcess. He would be marked for less than an honorable 
discharge, sir. 

He would be placed in a position of vulnerability in the case this 
country went to war. He would be relieved of any promotion, any 
pay, and any retirement benefits. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, suppose you mark him for less than an 
honorable discharge. 

Would you release him at once? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would retain him in the Reserve? 

Would you drill him with the same individuals? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Take him off 

Secretary BurcEss. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Put him in a separate unit? 

Secretary Burcess. He would be a separate person. 

Mr. Brooxs. And treat him entirely different from the others? 

Secrtary Bureess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then when you did finish—that is when he did com- 
plete his service in the Reserves then you would give him—what kind 
of discharge ? 

Secretary Burcess. It would be less than honorable, and the actual 
name of the discharge has not been finally determined. 

It would not be a : dishonor able discharge. It would be a less than 
honorable discharge, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have not yet decided what it really would be? 

Secretary Burcess. That is being worked on. 

No, sir, the name of it has not been resolved. 

Mr. Brooks. I yield to Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Would you give him any discharge from the serv- 
ice when he has completed his 2 years or 4 years serv ice 2 
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Secretary Bureess. I think he gets a certificate of service. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But he does not get a discharge? 

Secretary Burcrss. He does not get a discharge. 

I would just like to say that when he is marked for this less than 
honorable discharge, Mr. Chairman, there will still be redemption 
rights available to him if he wishes to take advantage of them and 
get out of the service with an honorable discharge. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you will put him on probation, even 
then ? 

Secretary Bureess. You would give him a reasonable probation 
and if he did not take advantage of that, then he would have lost the 
chance. 

Mr. Brooks. If he takes advantage of it, he can still get out with an 
honorable discharge ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now the man that goes in through the draft—he 
serves the 2 years and he goes in the Reserves—how differently would 
you treat him from a 6-month enlistee ? 

Secretary Burcrss. He would be treated on the basis that honorable 
service with a combination of both active and Reserve service, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And he would be required to perform satisfactory 
service ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If he did not, then you would go through the same 
routine with him? 

Secretary Bureess. If he did not, then you would give adequate 
warnings and then he would be boarded and then he still 

Mr brooxs. But he would not be drafted ? 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But you would simply warn him and then put him on 
probation ? 

If he did not come through then, at the end of his term, you would 
give him less than a satisfactory discharge? 

Secretary Burress. I would just like to state there, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, that in the 6-month situation, in sending that man back to 
the active services for a year and a half, that is based on the fact that 
6 months may not be an adequate period to make a good soldier out 
of everyone. And we did not wish to have an unfaithful performer in 
the Reserve displacing a person who will come through the 6 months 
column and perform faithfully in the Reserve. 

In the case of our prior service people who serve 2 years or more, 
we do not wish to use the Active Forces as a means of punishment 
for those people. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you will, though, with the 6-month trainee? 

Secretary Burcess. Because the 6 months was not an adequate period 
in which to make the proper kind of soldier out of him. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, do you regard the control that you have over 
these Reserves that takes 2 years training under the draft as satisfac- 
tory, as sufficient for your purposes ? 

Secretary Burcess. We think that is satisfactory and sufficient, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then why do you need additional control over a 6- 
month trainee? 

Secretary Burcess. Because he is young, sir. 





He is 17 or 18. He may not have the proper respect for the type 
of discharge that we are talking about here. 

And secondly, we do not think that a 6-month trainee who comes 
in the Reserve and refuses to participate should keep us from bringing 
another man into the vacancy which he creates, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you have the authority that you need in refer- 
ence to a man who volunteers for the Reserves? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And serves? 

Secretary Burcrss. He volunteers for an obligation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, don’t you have control over him at the present 
time ? 

Secretary Burcess. Not of this nature, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of a nature sufficient to do the job with him? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, we do not think at the present time that 
the action that we could take against him is realistic or workable and 
we think the one that we are proposing to the committee is the one, 
sir; is the workable one. 

Mr. Brooks. Now after the bill goes through, if it goes through as 
you have written it, then you have a different type of control over the 
volunteer enlistee in the Reserves and the 6-month enlistee ¢ 

Secretary Burcrss. That is right. It is a different type of con- 
trol, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, would you treat them differently or would you 
treat them all the same? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, as I said; in the 6-month person, we 
would try to get him straightened out and we would try to get him 
into a faithful performance operation in the Reserve. 

But if it did not work out, Mr. Chairman, he would then be sent 
back for a year and a half in the Active Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. You feel like you must have more control over the 
§-month man than over the man who went in voluntarily ? 

Secretary Burcess. We don’t think he should earn off an easy posi- 
tion in the 6-month column, sir. 

We think if he is not willing to come in and work faithfully in the 
Reserve and take this 914 year obligation, then he should take the 
same type of service that an inductee would, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, don’t you have, though; under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice—and I spent 4 months on that over here 
in the House. 

Don’t you have sufficient authority now for your purposes? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, that is not in the Reserve, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. But it covers all men, in the Reserve and in the Active 
Establishment ? 

Secretary Burcess. Just in the Active Establishment. 

Mr. Brooks. I will cite to you, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Burcess. Except when they are on active duty, of course, 
for training. It does not exist for the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. No. Article 3—no, it is article 2 of the Uniform Code 
gives you—it says “The following persons are subject to this code,” 
and then No. 3, subsection (3) says, “Reserve personnel while they 
are on inactive duty training authorized by written orders, voluntarily 
accepted by them,” that is voluntarily accepted, sir ? 
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Secretary Burcess. Well, when these men go out and volunteer on 
the 6-month training and you give them orders to be inducted, they 
are accepting it voluntarily; aren’t they ? 

I don’t know whether that is true in the case of the Reserve, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. I mean, you read article 2 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

That is the way it reads tome. And I remember when we wrote it. 
It seemed to me to have that thought at that time. 

Secretary Burcess. May I ask Captain Leeds to make a comment 
there ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Captain Lreps. The restriction there, Mr. Chairman, is that -the 
reservist must accept his orders for duty in order to gain control. 
If he does not accept the orders for duty, you do not have the author- 
ity of Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Furthermore, the man who is on inactive duty for training, the 
jurisdiction ceases over that man when he leaves that status. 

Mr. Brooks. On inactive duty? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well—you are correct. When this 6-month trainee 
walks up and says, “I volunteer for this type of service”’——— 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You give him orders, then. 

Captain Lereps. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Bureess. That is for the 6 months. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now is he covered by article 2 of the Uniform Code? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. Then why do you need this means of call- 
ing him back, then? 

Secretary Burress. It doesn’t follow him into the Reserve, does it, 
Captain ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Don’t you have control over him, then, under article 
2 of the Uniform Code? 

Captain Leeps. You wouldn’t have the authority to call him to ac- 
tive duty for 18 months, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. You have the authority to punish him. 

Mr. Brooxs. No; you have the authority to punish him. 

Captain Lerps. You have the authority to punish him. 

Mr. Brooks. And recalling him to active duty for 18 months is 
just a means of punishing him. 

Captain Lereps. Well, he is on the 6-month duty, yes, sir, but not 
after he completes his 6-month tour of duty and comes back into the 
Reserve on inactive duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. I can’t see why he doesn’t come under article 2. I am 
not going to continue the line of questioning, but I suggest to you, 
Captain, that you study article 2 carefully. Because it reads very 
plainly that the following persons are subject to the code, subsection 
(3), “Reserve personnel, while they are on inactive duty training 
authorized by written orders which are voluntarily accepted by them, 
which orders specify that they are subject to this code,” and then you 
turn to article 92 of the code and you will find that failure to obey that 
order is punishable in the following ways. 

Captain Lereps. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. So it is clear therein. It seems to me that your 6- 
month trainee would be covered by article 2 of the code, in addition 
to the fact that you want the authority to reinduct him into service 
for 18 months as a penalty for his failure as a reservist. 

Secretary Burcess. I would like to be permitted to look into that, 
Mr. Chairman. I am not acquainted with that interpretation of it. 
' Mr. Brooks. That might change your ideas in reference to the way 
that you want to handle that situation. 

Secretary Burcress. We would like to look into it. That has not 
been interpreted that way to me. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I believe you wouldn’t have to consider that as a penalty, 
that 18 months. It is merely that the man has not fulfilled his defense 
obligation of 2 years. He has 2 ways to finish it after his 6 months. 
One, the number of years’ Reserve, Active Reserve, and the other is to 
go and take 18 months’ regular duty. 

I mean it is not as a penalty. I mean he has automatically by his 
action chosen a different method of finishing it. 

I don’t like to see a matter of penalty there. I mean he has by his 
own action chosen to take the 18 months rather than the 6, 8, or 10 
years, or what the case may be. I believe you would be justified in 
that, but I don’t like to see a man punished there. 

Secretary Burcess. In the 6-month column we will be delighted, 
after they move into the Reserve, if they want to enlist in another 
service. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, there is another thought about this. If 
you proceed under the Uniform Code, that man who is about to be 
given a punishment will have certain rights he otherwise wouldn’t 
have if he didn’t come under the Uniform Code. 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And when you are about to send a man in for 18 
months as a punishment—not as service to the Government but as a 
punishment to him—he ought to have some means of protecting him- 
self against the arbitrary use of authority. And I am sure that the 
Secretary agrees with me in that. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, we think it ought to be a very fair and 
reasonable authority when we take that action against him, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Continuing that idea a little further, you said you 
needed considerable additional authority with these Reserves. It 
seems to me under this particular article that you have the authority 
you need with all of the Reserves. 

Secretary Burcrss. I would like to have a chance 

Mr. Brooks. For training purposes and for disciplinary purposes, 
and for the development of your Reserves. And it is just a question 
of whether you want to use it or not. Isn’t that true? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I would like to see the people who have 
advised me on that in—the Department of Defense, from a legal 
standpoint, I don’t believe, have placed that interpretation on it, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would like to have a chance to talk with them about 
it, if I may, and either come back or present a statement on that. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. If you will. Let us know. 

Secretary Burcess. I would like to do that. It is very important, 
sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Advise with the captain there and get his ideas. 
Secretary Burcess. Well, I want to talk with the legal side there. 
Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. WiNsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. WinsreabD. Mr. Secretary, you made a statement this morning 
I would like to have you elaborate on. If I understood you correctly, 
this 100,000 and the draft will take care of all these young men com- 
ing 17 to21. I understood you to say there is no escape. 

Secretar y Burgess. We did not plan any escape routes in this bill, 
sir. And as I stated this morning, on the chart that we showed you 
our goal by 1959, each young man of military age would be in 1 of the 
4 columns which are 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Well, here is the point that confuses me, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I understood General Hershey to say 1,200,000—was that 
class A? Was it 1,200,000 in class 1-A? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Now if we take 100,000, that leaves us about 1,100,- 
000. Will it take that many of the young men to fill the regular 
establishment’s needs’ If not, it seems to me there is some little escape 
somewhere. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Winstead, the total male population 
reaching age 1814 in the year 1956 will be 1,150,000, according to the 
best statistics that we ean gather, and of the unfit-for-service class, 
there will be a loss of 250,000. 

We will lose in the deferred groups the divinity students, which is 
a Statutory grey Se about 10,000. And in the enlistments, net en- 
listments in the National Guard of that age group, there would be 
about 30,000 under present law. So that leaves us about 860,000 avail- 
able for active service. And it is in there that we have the draft and 
the enlistment program, sir, as well as the people who would go into 
ROTC programs and would be deferred for scientific reasons and that 
type of thing. 

Mr. Winsreap. There might be some escape for the time being, but 
they are doing that already. 

Secretary Burgess. It is a temporary deferment, sir, and not a per- 
manent exemption. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. And when we get into full operation, you will as- 
sume it will take 

Secretary Bureess. We will have them in one of those four columns, 
sir [exhibiting statement ]. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Now one other point. This is for the building up 
of the Reserve for the Army, I think we all realize that. That is one 
of the biggest reasons for this type of legislation. 

Now the question I would like to ask is this—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s see what the Secretary says about that. 

Mr. Wrnsterap. Yes. 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t feel that way about it, Mr. Winstead. 
I think this is a National Reserve Plan and is going to do a lot for the 
Reserves and all the services, including the C oast Guard, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. And your opinion is that the other services will need 
it over a period of time? 
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Secretary Burerss. I think they will need it. One of the keystones 
of our plan is the extension of the draft, for instance, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Secretary Burcess. And each of the services are going to benefit 
from each of the things that we are either giving them or protecting 
them on in this plan. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words 

Secretary Burcrss. And it is through this plan that we hope to alert 
this whole country to a strong Reserve, sir, and we all benefit from that. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Have you any idea as to the breakdown of this class 4, 
this 100,000 group, how you are going to allocate them to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force ? 

Secretary Burcess. Have we a breakdown on the services ? 

Captain Lrxps. ( Aside.) 

The breakdown is 99,000 to the Army, and 1,000 to the Marine 
Corps. The Coast Guard indicated a requirement of 2,000 which 
is beyond the 100,000 figure. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me get that again. Our of the 100,000, 99,000 are 
allocated to the Army ? 

Secretary Bureess. To the Army, and 1,000 to the Marine Corps, 
and 2,000 to the Coast Guard, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Then the Air Force and the Navy are not going to 
participate ? 

Secretary Burcess. Not in that particular program at this time, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That is the point I was coming to. Because of the 
fact if they are at full strength, they won’t require any of this 100,000 
group. So it bears out what Mr. Winstead said—— 

Secretary Burerss. That is not the only feature of our program, 
sir. That is one of the features of the program. That is not the 
total National Reserve Plan, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the first 100,000 is practically assigned to the 
Army. 

Secretary Burerss. I know, but the 6-month program is not the 
only program in the National Reserve Plan, sir. It is increased 
utilization 

Mr. Gavin. I am not talking about that. I clarified my remarks 
by saying I am referring to class 4 in the 100,000 group. 

Secretary Buragss. I see, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Secretary Burcsss. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I would say it is going to be quite difficult from what 
we heard from the Navy and Air Force, the great length of time 
required to train these men, that 6 months certainly wouldn’t give 
them the opportunity to give them the buildup necessary to become 
qualified servicemen. 

Secretary Burcsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrvsteap. Of this 99,000, how many do you assume will be 
available for active service? You know, something happens to some 
of them. You won’t have 99,000. When you train them, some of 
them will fall by the wayside for different reasons and still not be 
eligible for active Reserve service. About how many do you antici- 
pate, say, the first year ? 
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Secretary Bureess. I think about a 5-percent factor would be a 
fair one. 

Mr. Winsreap. About 95 percent will go in the Reserve? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now in case, say 50 percent of them decided they 
preferred to volunteer for that other 18 months service, then we will, 
in about 2 years, be building up this Reserve strength. 

Secetary Burcess. We could take that up pretty carefully because 
those vacancies would then permit us to increase monthly quotas, 
Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wiysteap. Or enlistment of 6 months’ training? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. If this proposed legislation becomes a law, will the 
Department of Defense publicize the fact on the group 4, class 4 group, 
that they will not be considered for anything other than this first 
100,000 for no other branch of the service except the Army ¢ 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. We will announce the programs—— 

Mr. Gavin. So they will know—a boy may feel—or in submitting 
his application he may decide he would like to go in the Air Force 
or in the Navy. But I think it should be made clear to him if this 
becomes a law or is accepted that he is going into the Department of 
the Army, so he will be clear. 

Secretary Burcrss. That will be made known. He will enlist in the 
Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, we have been over this point before but 
I would like to have sort of a definite statement in the record on it. 
The Air Force ad the Navy in some way have expressed concern that 
this plan could possibly adversely affect voluntary enlistment. 

Secretary Burcess. If not properly controlled. 

Mr. Price. Voluntary enlistment, on 4-year enlistments. I am not 
talking about the Reserve, but I am talking about the regular recruit- 
ment program. Now you have answered that in some way in the 
record, but you have answered it by stating that their fears have been, 
at least partly, allayed by assurances from you and the Secretary of 
Defense that the program will be handled in such a way that they 
would have no fears on that particular subject. 

Now what type of assurances have you given that have eased their 
fears on this particular matter ? 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Price, the situation here in case of the long- 
term enlistments is the number of people that you have available to 
interest in the long-term enlistment prospect. And you also have the 
draft. And you also have the fact that the manpower pool is getting 
a little larger each year, and in getting up around 1960, she will in- 
crease some more. 

Now, we have installed in this plan this quota control, where the 
quotas for this 100,000 come under the Army, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, under presently announced plans, will be the cables of 


recommendations by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, review by the Secretary 
of Defense, and approval by the President. And that is the device 
that we will use to make certain that this is not a runaway program 
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and is one that is controlled, not only to requirements, but to make 
certain that we maintain our enlistment prospect, sir. 

Mr. Price. Then the device would be a tightening up on the annual 
quota ? 

Secretary Burgess. That is correct, sir, up or down. 

Mr. Price. Of those accepted for the training program. 

Secretary Burcess. Up or down, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Brooks. Would it be wise to put that in the statute / 

Secretary Burcess. We have that quota control spelled out in the 
statute, I believe. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it spelled out in this bill? 

Secretary Burcess. It is spelled out in the bill, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Ducanper. Not any figures. 

Mr. Price. Not any figures. 

Secretary Burcrss. Not figures, but the control device, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would it be wise to have the figures set forth / 

Secretary Burgess. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For the first year it would do no harm, for that year, 
anyway. 

Secretary Burcess. I think that will be a control that will be prop- 
erly exercised by the provision that we have in the bill, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Suppose you 
start the program—I would like to visualize it. Are you going to send 
out a quota for the first month, say, of 8,500, and take them in? 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then the second month there will be another quota of 
8,500 ? 

Secretary Burexrss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And keep on consecutively for the whole year ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And now will that be by States ? 

Secretary Burcess. That isthe plan. It will be a State quota allo- 
cated to the Army Reserve and to the National Guard, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And each State will be allowed to fill up its quota? 

Secretary Burcess. In the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. And if they don’t fill up the quota, I imagine you can 
use that as a reserve in areas where they do fill it up? 

Secretary Burerss. That is right. We would see that the total 
quota is filled. And, of course, if this program turns out not to be as 
popular, maybe, as Mr. Gavin mentioned, why, of course, we would 
ask for the induction authority here, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you take these 8,500 men to one camp and train 
them all as 6-months men, or will you put them into different camps 
or different organizations throughout the country ? 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman, that is a detail that has not been 
finally settled. I would just like to say this, that it will either be a 
series of separate camps—maybe 3 or 4—or it will be a combination of 
separate camps and separate areas in going camps, or it will be in areas 
of going camps. 

Mr. Brooks. Because, of course, 8,500 is not a large quota for the 
whole Nation. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you this question, that I asked General 
Hershey yesterday, and I never got exactly what I wanted in the way 
of an answer. We are building for a Military Establishment of 
2,850,000 persons. Of course, that takes care of the draftees and the 
enlistees and everybody. How many men are required to take care of a 
Military Establishment of that many persons? 

Secretary Burgess (aside to Captain Leeds). You answer the ques- 
tion. 

Captain Lerps. For the next 4 years it is estimated that there will 
be required about 674,000 inductions and 2,100,000 enlistments, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How many enlistments? 

Captain Lerps. 2,100,000. 

rm Brooks. That is per year? 

Captain Leeps. For the next 4 years, sir, a 4-year program. 

Mr. Brooks. 4 years. In 4 years you would need 2,100,000 volun- 
teers and 675,000 draftees ? 

Captain Lerps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that doesn’t exactly answer what I had in mind. 
What I am getting at is this: If you have a Reserve coming of age 
each year of 800,000, roughly, men 19 years, how many are going to be 
needed to maintain that. establishment of 2,850,000 ? 

Secretary Burcrss. We don’t have that figure. I will have to sub- 
mit that to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I would think you would get it by first taking your 
2-year men, counting them as 2 and the 4-year enlisting, counting them 
as 4, and then you could finally figure how many were actually needed 
and what reserve you would ‘have out of a total of 800,000. 

Secretary Burcess. We have the figures and we will just have to 
compile them for you in answer to that particular question, Mr. 
Chairman, if we may. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Now General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, referring back to the question that 
was brought up about the Code of Military Justice, when it makes 
reference to inactive duty training, isn't that the disciplinary meas- 
ures when the men are at an evening school, weekend drill, or in sum- 
mer camp ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Supposing we considered that these people who go 
into the Ready Reserve are in truth active duty—I mean inactive duty, 
that they are in an inactive duty training status. Then wouldn’t 
you be able to take care of your disciplinary action ¢ 

Secretary Burerss. That would be one way of doing it, Mr. Deve- 
reux, I believe, but we thought that in the case of the prior-service 
people, that the administration of the Uniform Code is a difficult one, 
and secondly, it imposes some pretty severe sentences—fines and jail 
sentences, and that type of thing—either under military regime or 
civil regime. We did not think that was a proper way to try to control 
the discipline in the Reserve after a man had completed his active serv- 
ice. And that is the reason we proposed the type of disciplinary oper- 
ation that we had before you. 

We figured it was fair. It would give a man a chance to redeem 
himself. But in the final analysis, if he didn’t, that would result in 
a less than honorable discharge. 
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man in regular active duty a warning. You give him a chance to 
recover, show a better : attitude, and so on. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, we considered the uniform 

Mr. Deverevx. Let us be quite frank. Do you fear you wouldn’t be 
able to carry that provision out to the satisfaction of the country as a 
whole, sir? 

Secretary Burerss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. The country would rebel against using a court mar- 
tial for these people who are not actually on active duty at the time. 

Secretary Bureess. I think that is a very fair statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Why is that a fair statement now, Mr. Burgess? 
Because under the code, the Uniform Code, the penalties are in prac- 
tically every case stipulated they shall not exceed a certain penalty. 
But the minimum penalty is very seldom set forth; isn’t that true! 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I am not an expert on the Uniform Code, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Furthermore, you have several types of court martial. 
Some of them 

Secretary Burcess. But we thought a combination of both the sup- 
port of the country, the understanding of the country for the treat- 
ment of the prior-service vetgran, and also the administration of the 
Uniform Code would make, those two aspects of it would make it a 

very difficult one for realistic handling. 

Mr. Brooks. I am thinking about the young fellow, though, that 
goes in and he feels that he is a victim of arbitrary power and he has 
no protection under your system, whereas he would have protection 
under the Uniform Code. 

Secretary Burcress. Well, we would provide for protection under 
our system, sir, through a series of warnings and board hearings and 
further redemnification, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But when it comes up and he is not going to get a 
honorable discharge, he has no way—unless you put him under the 
code—to protect himself. He is just simply subject to the arbitrary 
fiat. 

Secretary Burgess. Well 

Mr. Brooxs. And I don’t think that that is going to happen very 
often, don’t mistake me. 

Secretary Burcess. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But he could be subject to the arbitrary fiat of some 
commanding officer. 

Secretary Brooks. Judge Jackson here at the table with me is the 
Assistant General Counsel of the Department of Defense. Would it 
be feasible, sir, that he might mention a statement on this? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Happy to hear from him, to clear this point 
up. 

Mr. Jackson. Iam sorry. I stepped out of the room to get a copy 
of the Uniform Code, and if I am not quite cognizant with the dis- 
cussion at this point 

Mr. Brooxs. We were referring generally, Judge Jackson, to the 
use of the Uniform Code rather than other means of disc ‘iplining men 
under the 6 months’ training period. 


Mr. Devereux. Can’t that also be covered? I mean, you give : 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. When they are returned to their Reserve status. 

Mr. Jackson. It was at that point that I left to get a copy of the 
code. I understand that the comment I just heard was that you have 
concern that an undesirable discharge would be administered arbi- 
trarily and 

Mr. Brooxs. It could be. Mr. Winstead brought up that point, 
I will say that. 

Mr. Jacxson. The Armed Forces Reserve Act provides in law for 
the procedure for giving a person a less than honorable discharge, 
which requires by statute and is presently implemented by regula- 
tions that the person will have a hearing, be entitled to counsel, be 
confronted with the charges and an opportunity to refute them. To 
that degree, at least, it parallels the right of hearing and the fairness 
to the person involved. 

No one in the Reserve Forces can be summarily separated from the 
services without a hearing, an opportunity to be heard, an opportunity 
for counsel 

Mr. Brooks. What does that come under, the code ? 

Mr. Jackson. That comes under the Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
I think it is 238, Separation of a Person With Less Than Honorable 
Discharge. Indeed, you can’t separate asperson who has been in over 
3 years even with an honorable discharge involuntarily without that 
same procedure. 

And all of the services have implemented that by regulations which 
carry out the provisions of the statute. 

We do not have any authority, sir, in the Uniform Code for juris- 
diction over inactive reservists for participation in drills, for carry- 
ing out the plan that is developed here. 

Mr. Brooks. How do you interpret section (2) there of the Uni- 
form Code? 

Mr. Jackson. Section (2) gives us only jurisdiction when there is 
lawful authority to call to active duty for training. There is no 
provision 

Mr. Brooks. Inactive duty, isn’t it? For inactive-duty training? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, I beg your pardon. Section (2) is not appli- 
cable to our situation at all, or at least it would be in a very, very rare 
instance. That applies to a situation where a person volunteers— 
you are quite right, sir, on (2). 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. For inactive duty for training. Under those cir- 
cumstances, they are not under the code except insofar as they stipu- 
late by agreement in volunteering so to doa— 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. And to that degree they stipulate themselves within 
the jurisdiction of the code. 

Mr. Brooxs. A 6-month trainee coming in involuntarily can be 
brought, then, under that subsection, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, the type of involuntary—the type of involun- 
tary—the type of inactive thaty for training doesn’t fit into our pro- 
gram at all. That is the rare instance where a man would want to 
fly, we wouldn’t accept him, but he would volunteer, and it is a very 
rare situation that is contemplated in section (2). It wouldn’t fit 
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into the regular program that we have. And we have no authority 
in the Uniform Code for compulsory participation as conceived in the 
trainee’s training. 

Mr. Brooks. You construe inactive duty training to be very rare, 
do you, rather than the training that these Reserves take on the 
drill nights 

Mr. Jackson. There is no authority under section (1) to compel 
drill-night training according to our interpretation of the code. It 
is only under section (1), the only surisdiction we get where you 
would require the man to go on active duty training, but none for 
participations in weekly meetings or in other requirements that are 
essential to our program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Returning to class 4, the 100,000 group, I was wonder- 
ing if you would care to express an opinion as to the attitude of the 
Department of the Air Force and the Department of the Navy on 
this proposal. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Gavin, they do not have the same 
Reserve requirement that the Army and the other groups that will 
use that program have. Because of the highly technical nature of 
those two services, they do not believe that they can develop a profit- 
able program for their Reserve of that time length. That is the—— 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what is concerning me is “the fact that taking 
100,000 is going to affect their enlistments in the Department of the 
Air Force or Navy. Don’t you think so? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir, I don’t think so, Mr. Gavin. In fact, 
I think it is a strengthening of our whole program. Because as we 
tried to show this morning, the National Guard is taking a consider- 
able number of people. True, their net final figure is not of the same 
magnitude as their initial enlistments. But ‘people are going into 
the National Guard directly now, at age 17 up to 1814, and as long 
as they perform faithfully in the National Guard, they are not eligible 
for the draft. And we intend to change that by having these people 
come in to the Active Forces for a 6 months’ training program and 
then move back itno the Guard or into the Army Reserve. 

So we haven’t set up any vast new program here to drain off a lot 
of prospective enlistments. We are trying to take care of require- 
ments, sir, and everything that we are doing is trying to build a 
stronger Reserve, build a stronger training background for these 
people, and have these postive programs where they will know exactly 
what their active service period is and what their Reserve obligation 
is, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. No further questions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you another question on 
this discharge other than ‘honorable. What effect will such a dis- 
charge have on a veteran who is in the Reserve program in civilian 
life? 

Secretary Burcess. What effect would it have, sir? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary Bureess. If he got a less than honorable discharge? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 
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Secretary Burcess. I don’t think you would be very proud of it, 
sir, and I think that would crop out in every record of future employ- 
ment. It is just like being discharged by a company and not being 
permitted to resign, sir. 

Mr. Price. How would it affect his veterans’ benefits should he 
otherwise be entitled to them ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, at the moment the veterans’ benefits have 
been terminated, sir, and we would not 

Mr. Price. No, but you will have 

Secretary Burcess. We would not take—if he has earned veteran 
benefits at the present time, this would not take his veteran benefits, 
remaining veteran benefits, away from him. 

Mr. Price. It would not take his entitlement to veterans’ benefits 
should he be entitled to them; is that right? 

Secretary Burceess. That was considered, sir. Had the veteran 
benefits been continued, we would have had to have asked for a can- 
cellation of veterans’ benefits. But since that has been terminated, 
we have not asked for that in this bill, sir. 

Mr. Price. You have asked for no cancellation of benefits? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. To anyone who is a veteran, a war veteran, who may get 
one of these discharges other than honorable ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

And, Mr. Price, I noticed a commission is being considered or formed 
for new benefit situations. I hope that on any benefits accorded, if 
the commission’s studies are approved, that we will have a right to 
cancel those benefits if a man does not perform honorably in the 
Reserve service. 

Mr. Price. Are those only benefits that would accrue after this 

Secretary Burerss. They would be new benefits. 

Mr. Price. New benefits ¢ 

Secretary Burcrss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. What benefits are you anticipating ? 

Secretary Burgess. I don’t know what they are. I just noticed that 
i commission is being considered to go into the subject of benefits, sir. 

Mr. Price. What sort of insurance do you carry on the trainee, dur- 
ing their 6 months’ period of training ? 

Secretary Burcess. They would have the—I forget the name of it, 
but we have given them a protection benefit in this 6-month program, 
sir, in case of injury or death or that type of thing. 

Mr. Price. Are they covered during drilling periods and weekend 
drills? 

Secretary Burcess. I think they havea phrase for it. Do you know 
what it is, Captain Leeds? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir [aside]. 

Secretary Burcess. They are protected in both their Active and 
Reserve service, sir. Public Law 101 would cover it. 

Captain Leeps, 108. 

Secretary Bureess. 108, I am sorry. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Secretary, you have projected the size of the 
Ready Reserve for 1959 as being 2.9 million. 
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Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Where did you actually get that figure ? 

Secretary Burcess. That figure is based, sir, on the requirements 
presented by the services and transferred on to us by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. In other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
decided that what the country needs for its mobilization requirements 
isa Ready Reserve of 2.9 million ? 

Secretary Burcess. These are service requirements, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. I mean this figure came from the Joint Chiefs of 
Stat? 

Secretary Burcess. It was transmitted to us by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. I would not wish to indicate that there isn’t a flexible variation 
possible in figures of that magnitude. But they are service require- 
ments, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. And the figure is not based in any respect in an 
effort to get equity for all? 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. It is requirements. 

Mr. Ducanper. What are you going to do with the 6-month man 
who goes down to enlist where the quotas are open and he is from 
a small town that has no Reserve training unit ? 

Secretary Burcess. He would not be precluded from applying 
for that quota, Mr. Ducander. We would have to give him a type 
of Reserve training when he got back home that would suit the type 
of place that he lived in, sir. I mean the distance that he lived from 
an urban center. He would not be precluded from the 6-month pro- 
gram because of the locality from which he came. 

Mr. Ducanper. That type of man you are going to allow to take 
correspondence courses and 2 weeks in the summer ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. And weekend training where it is convenient 
for him to get to that type of training, sir. 

Mr. Ducanpver. Are you thinking of authorizing travel pay for 

Secretary Burerss. That has not been considered at this juncture. 
We may have to come before you on that at some later time. But that 
has not been considered in this bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. Because you can see the possibility of compelling 
a man to train in a Reserve unit where he has to drive, we will say, 
50 miles to get to that unit. 

Secretary Bureess. That is a situation that I have under consid- 
eration at this time and it became very vivid to me on the trip that 
we made out to look at these Reserve facilities, sir. 

Mr. DucanperR. How many reservists were recalled for Korea ? 

Secretary Burcess. I believe we showed this morning the difference 
between 40 and 100; wasn’t it? 

Captain Leeps. A total of something less than 1 million have been 
separated from the service, reservists. 

Mr. Ducanper. Let’s assume, then, you called in the neighborhood 
of 900,000 for Korea. Now, is it necessary to have a Ready Reserve of 
2.9 million, or just about 3 times that amount? Why must all these 
people be in the Ready Reserve, where the ax hangs over their head 
all the time ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, Mr. Ducander, I think the situation which 
faced the country set well the stage for the type and size of the 
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Reserve that we presented to this committee. We have a sizable 
internal problem in this country, not only from the standpoint of 
‘disaster but the threat of attack. And, of course, we have the different 
mobilization readiness features of the various services. And I think 
on a variety of all of these problems and the lead time for specialized 
skill training and well-balanced units, instead of a lot of individuals, 
units that are well-organized, well-trained, and well-equipped, is the 
concept and the basis for the size of forces which we have presented. 
Mr. Ducanper. But you could have units and training in the 
Standby Reserve, and they would be ready for general mobilization. 
Secretary Burerss. Well, that is not the plan that we presented 
here. So we think we should have a Ready Reserve of 2.9 million 
and a Standby Reserve broadly estimated to be about 2 million, sir, 
where the people would be screened back over later periods toward 
the general mobilization. 

Mr. Ducanper. You recognize you are asking the Congress to give 
away its authority to recall ‘Re: idy reservists ? 

Secretary Burcrss. I believe that we are asking the Congress to 
extend it a little bit, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I just want to make one more inquiry and that is about 
what do you actually contemplate in expanding your armory facilities? 

Secretary Burcrss. I believe we showed you this morning, Mr. 
Price, $1 billion by 1960, and I can give you estimates of the dollars 
by—the total of the Department of Defense would be fiscal 1956, 
$109 million; fiseal 1957, $343 million; fiscal 1958, $262 million; fiscal 
1959, $166 million, and fiscal 1960, $150 million. "And, of course, Mr. 
Price, those figures cover Air Force hangars, warehouses, Reserve 
training centers, armories for the National Guard, hangars for the 
Air National Guard, and training facilities for the Air National 
Guard. 

Mr. Price. Now, you contemplate this program on a division basis? 
It has almost in the past been limited to a division basis, where they 
have a division armory and the other units would get training quar- 
ters wherever they could rent them or beg them and the main facility 
was at a division level. Now, are you going to go much lower than 
that in the armory setup at this time? 

Secretary Bureess. I can’t give you the details on that, Mr. Price. 
But, again, that is an area that will be covered by the services in their 
training presentation, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And by the way, too, that will help this committee 
additionally, because I think we also have that Reserve installation 
bill before us. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. For consideration this year. So we want to get all 
the facts. 

Mr. Price. We have that bill before us. It is a blank-check bill. 
There are no figures in it. 

Secretary Burerss. Those are only obtainable from each year’s 
appropriation, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but there is no authorization there for any certain 
amount. 
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Secretary Bureess. 1 think we have bills before you—not before 
this committee probably but before the Congress, on fiscal 1956, sir. 
May I just indicate the number of facilities, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure; anything you can give us. 

Secretary Burerss. The Department of the Army: The National 
Guard has existing facilities now numbering 2,626. Our br oadly esti- 
mated requirements under the dollar figures that I have just given you 
would extend to the National Guard 1,827 additional facilities. 

Army Reserve, and that has 337 facilities. Under the program, 
there would be an additional increment of 1,610. 

In the Navy they now have 346 Navy installations. There is a 74 
addition there. 

Marine Corps, 233 now; an addition of 87. 

In the Air Force, the Air Reserve has 26 facilities now. There is 
159 projected for this public works program. And in the Air National 
Guard they have 151 now, and there is 12 projected under this program. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that completes the questions. We certainly 
thank you for very valuable information which you have given this 
subcommittee and the help you have given us. 

Secretary Burcess. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Burgess. I appreciate 
your being here. 

Secretary Burerss. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH M. MILTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE FORCES—Resumed 


Secretary Miron. Mr. Chairman, if I may be so bold, I have a 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Minron. And I would like to file it if I may. And then 
I have a chart which I would like to show you in executive session, 
if I could, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Can we proceed with your statement and then question 
you, and then at the last part of the hearing go into executive session 
for these questions—for the chart that you want to give us? 

Secretary Miuron. May I add this added thought, sir? I have four 
people who are here with me, all of whom are going to cover certain 
phases of the program, to show you completely ‘the training program 
contemplated, the breakdown of the numbers, and so forth. Our pro- 
gram will probably cover about 45 minutes in toto. I would suggest, 
if possible, that we withhold the questions until all four of us get 
through. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Mitron. Because I am certain that in each presentation 
we will answer some of the questions which you offer. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, that is the procedure we 
will follow. 

Secretary Miuron. Good, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, my name is Hugh M. Milton, Assistant Sec retary of the 
Army in char ‘ge of Manpower and Reserve Forces. 

We of the “Army appreciate this opportunity to come before you 
and present our views with regard to the bill now under consideration 
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and to tell you the way we propose to use the manpower which would 
come to us under the provisions of the bill. 

We of the Army are vitally interested in this program, the Reserve 
program, and we are the ones that probably will profit the most. And 
that is readily understood when we realize that the active Army in 
being is a relatively small percentage of our total mobilization needs. 

Our Reserves continue in an unsatisf: actory state. In our National 
Guard we have too large a percentage of men who have had no prior 
training, and the participation of the enlisted man in the Reserves 
has reached a low ebb. 

Both of these factors tend to sum up the fact that our Reserves are 
not and cannot be built to a minimum state of combat readiness in 
an acceptable period of time. 

The witnesses who have preceded me have emphasized that we are 
more concerned about the time element now than ever before in the 
history of our country. And we feel that we just have to get our de- 
fense forces in a position where they are ready for combat in much 
less time than in any previous war in which we have been engaged. 

Mr. Brooxs. When you refer to the Reserve, do you include the 
guard, too? 

Secretary Miuron. Yes; I do. Unless I = ifically separate them, 
sir, I speak of the Reserve meaning the National Guard and the 
USAR. 

We think, or we are confident, that this bill currently before you, 
if fully implemented, will bolster our Reserve to the point that we can 
get these units ready in a minimum of time to meet any emergency 
which might descend upon us. 

We have therefore prepared our Reserve program in consonance 
with the bill which is before you and which we would like to present 
very much in detail. 

One fact, however, I would like to emphasize at this particular 
moment is that we do not expect the Reserves to replace the active 
establishment. They are to augment. And the active establishment 
must be kept alert and ready to meet any aggression that might come 
to our shores or to carry the fight to the enemy if that fateful day 
should ever descend upon us. 

If we are going to avoid future Bataans, we feel that we just simply 
have to get ready. And all of our planning and all the words which 
we shall utter are designed to protect this Nation to the limit of our 
manpower resources. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present, if I may, a 
classified document to you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t want any executive session for that, do you? 

Secretary Mitron. Yes, yes. I will have to have an executive ses- 
sion to present that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We still have members of the press here, and I always 
like to look out for them because we do have to have publicity on the 
program if we are going to put it over. Is there such a way in which 
you can put the other testimony on? 

Secretary Mitron. If you will accept my statement, sir, on the total 
overall strength, I think possibly we can do as you like, and then I 
will show you the classified information a little later. 
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Mr. Brooks. Suppose you do that, and then later on when we go 
into executive session you can give us the classified information that 
you have. 

Secretary Witson. Well, then, will you and your associates accept 
the statement that the strength that has been laid down for us is 
1,692,235% And it is to get that number of men ready in units and 
qualified as individuals that we assume as the base on which we are 
building up our Reserve Forces plan. With that, sir, I would like to 
have Colonel Ciccolella come up, who will present a breakdown of 
that overall figure. 

Mr. Brooxs. That will be fine. 

Let us proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. RICHARD G. CICCOLELLA, OFFICE, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Ciccotetita. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of the Army Reserve Forces plan is to provide for the 
organization, training, mobilization, support, and administration of 
new and vitalized Reserve Forces. 

The Army plan has been prepared with the assistance and advice 
of the General Staff Committee for National Guard and Reserve 
policy. ‘This committee is 

Mr. Brooks. The chart is upside down. 

Colonel Crccotetta. The General Staff Committee for National 
Guard and Army Reserve policy as you know is commonly referred 
to as the section 5 committee. It is provided for by section 5 of the 
National Defense Act of 1916 as amended. The Army plan has the 
endorsement of the section 5 committee. 

The Army plan has been prepared on the basis of requirements 
and objectives. objectives which must be attained if we are to meet 
projected mobilization deployment schedules. 

The plan represents our minimum Reserve mobilization require- 
ments 

The forces generated by the Army plan have been dsigned to meet 
our actual mobilization requirements established by current and proj- 
ected war plans. These forces will fill the gap between M-day and 
the time it takes to organize, equip, train, and deploy new forces. 

This first chart shows the major combat forces which are generated 
by the Army plan. Twenty-seven divisions in the National Guard, 
6 of which will be armored, and 10 combat infantry divisions within 
the Army Reserve. <A total of 57 Reserve divisions and 9 regimental 
combat teams. 

The need for early Ready Reserve Forces for the Army is only too 
apparent when we compare our mobilization requirements with the 
current readiness levels. 

Now the current readiness levels will be—take that chart off. 

The current readiness levels will be further explained in the classi- 
fied chart that Secretary Milton will discuss with you in executive 
session. 

Essentially the Army plan provides for the establishment of a 
new Army Ready Reserve to be comprised of organized units and 
individuals totaling 1,692,235 men. 
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This organization to be available for call by the Army at any time 
as authorized by the President. In addition, the Ready Reserve will 
be supported by a Standby Reserve to be comprised of an indetermin- 
able number of individual reservists and a retired reserve. 

May I have the next chart? This chart shows the revisions which 
will be necessary in order to reach the force structure which we 
previously indicated on the earlier chart. 

Of the current 27 National Guard divisions which we now have in 
the program, two of the current infantry divisions must be reorganized 
into armored divisions. This action actually is now underway since 
it requires no legislation and it represents an actual mobilization 
requirement. 

Of the current 25 infantry divisions within the Army Reserve 
troop structure, 10 infantry divisions will be retained as combat 
divisions. Twelve of the infantry divisions will be converted to re- 
placement training commands in order to expand our mobilization base 
and training base following mobilization. And the 3 remaining in- 
fantry divisions: we will retain only the headquarters and headquar- 
ters elements in order to form 3 maneuver area commands. The 
other revisions are as indicated on the chart. 

Now of the 25 Army Reserve divisions, all will retain their division 
designations, and the revisions required to bring our present troop 
structure in line with our projected troop structure under the new 
Army Reserve plan will require no major inactivations of current 
units. 

The next chart indicates the size and composition of the new pro- 
posed Army Ready Reserve. 

Essentially, it consists of individuals and units. 

The major elements break down as follows: combat force units, 
in which we include the 37 division force structure previously indi- 
cated. Now these 37 divisions will contain in addition to the actual 
divisions all of the necessary combat support and service support units 
needed to round them out as rounded forces. It will include con- 
tinental United States antiaircraft artillery units. These are en- 
tirely National Guard units. Fifty percent of this force is scheduled 
to occupy onsite positions to assist the Active Army in the continental 
antiaircraft defense of our country. The other 50 percent is scheduled 
to occupy apomegoa on M-day. 

Presently we have 31 batteries on site and approximately 120 are 
programed. 

Mobilization base units are those which are required to expand our 
training and mobilization base immediately following mobilization. 
These will include training and service type units, such as the re- 
placement training command, the maneuver area command and other 
service units needed to man the military posts to handle the influx of 
additional people following mobilization. 

Mobilization designees, which are a select group of officers ear- 
marked to fill key staff assignments immediately following mobiliza- 
tions. These have already been selected and their assignments have 
already been made. 

Reinforcements : These are of carefully selected officers and enlisted 
men needed to fill out the Reserve Forces upon mobilization to bring 
them up to full combat strength and to furnish the initial early-loss 
replacement, replacements of the active Army. ; 
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Now, personnel assigned to the units, which total 1,252,000 plus, will 
participate in weekly drills, weekend training assemblies, and sum- 
mer camp. 

Mobilization designees and reinforcements will be trained by active- 
duty tours and participation in summer field training. 

This next chart shows the estimated phased annual personnel 
buildup. Now, assuming that the new Reserve plan is implemented 
in 1955, the buildup will progress from approximately 585,000 in 1955 
to our goal of 1,692,000 by approximately 1960. Now, this phased 
buildup provides for an orderly, step-by-step buildup, which provides 
for an orderly input of trained manpower into the reserve components 
and the provision and construction of required new facilities and 
equipment. 

In the event mobilization should occur prior to 1960, it will be 
necessary to recall prior service reservists, who are presently carried 
in the reinforcement pool. This is made necessary by virtue of the 
fact that our Reserve plan is geared to meet the requirements of certain 
current war plans. And we have to be prepared to furnish this 
1,692,000 to support it. 

Now, these individuals, as was indicated, are prior service person- 
nel who have a residual Reserve obligation which is imposed under 
the current laws, and are carried as mobilization assignees to various 
categories within the Army Ready Reserve. 

Now, it is the intent of the Department of the Army to phase this 
category of obligated reservists out of Ready Reserve and into the 
Standby Reserve as soon as possible for equity purposes. 

The chart shows the pe diminishing requirement for this 
category of personnel. For organizational purposes three levels are 
established. This chart indicates the major force groupings of the 
new proposed Ready Reserve. 

Now, for mobilization purposes, and only for mobilization purposes, 
the 37th Division force structure is grouped into what we term an 
“M. O. and P.” force. These roughly correspond to three field armies. 
The M force, which will be our earliest “oa force, would consist of, 
in addition to the 12 divisions shown, all of the necessary service and 
combat support units needed to round it out as a complete field army, 
and, in addition, all of the service support under it needed to round 
out the active Army immediately following mobilization. 

The O force, in addition to the 12 divisions shown, will contain ap- 
proximately 60 percent of its required service, and combat support 
units. 

The P force will have none of its required service, and combat sup- 
port units. Those required service and combat support units needed 
for the O and P force will be furnished through AUS sources or 
sources which can be generated after mobilization. - 

For organizational prrpors, three levels are established. May you 
have the next charge? 

These are A, B, and C. Level A authorizes a full, 100 percent 
officer and enlisted men strength of the full authorized combat strength 
under the current tables of organization and distribution. Level B 
authorizes 100 percent officers and approximately 80 percent of the 
enlisted men strength of a full combat strength authorization. While 
level C authorizes approximately 25 percent of full combat strength. 

Now, these are the desired strength levels that we are seeking in the 
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Reserve and will give us the desired organizations to meet our actual 
mobilization requirements. 

The equipment authorizations will match the personnel authoriza- 
tions. 

The next chart shows the command structure which will be provided 
for the administration of the Reserve Forces. This command struc- 
ture poses no additional requirement on the Army as it makes maxi- 
mum utilization of our current military district organization. 

Leave that on for just a second, please. 

You will note that the Army commander actually commands the 
Army Reserve units in peacetime, while the National Guard units, 
of course, come under the command of their respective State gov- 
ernors. However, following mobilization the National Guard units 
will pass immediately to the. operational command of 1 of the 6 Army 
commanders. 

This completes this portion of the presentation, and I will be 
followed by Major General Milburn, who is the Special Assistant 
to the Chief of Staff for Reserve Affairs. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


STATEMENT BY MAJ. GEN. BRYAN L. MILBURN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Brooks. General Milburn, your statement is not classified? 

General Minpurn. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

General Mirpurn. Gentlemen, I should like to make just a few 
general remarks before General ‘Adams of the G-3 Division presents 
the Army Reserve Forces training plan. 

No individual or agency is more fully aware of the many deficien- 
cies which exist in our current Reserve Forces training program than 
the Army itself. 

One point, however, should be made unmistakably clear at the 
beginning, and that is that most of the deficiencies, training defi- 
ciencies in our current program can be attributed either directly or 
indirectly to a lack of trained participating enlisted men in the units 
of the reserve components. 

Before the new Reserve Forces training plan is presented, I should 
like first for purposes of background information to explain certain 
fundamental concepts of the “Army particularly with reference to 
mobilization requirements, our organization and training objectives, 
and responsibilities and missions assigned to various echelons within 
the Army structure. 

The Army’s organization and training of its reserve components 
are aimed primarily toward meeting the missions assigned to the 
reserve components during the early months of mobilization in accord- 
ance with pertinent directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We must consider all other activities of the reserve components 
subsidiary to this basic and fundamental endeavor. 

Army war plans when translated into Army mobilization plans 
delineated military force requirements necessary to meet mobilization 


schedules during this initial and most critical phase of any mobili- 
zation. 





Current mobilization plans impose upon the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve a major portion of the initial or early military 
force requirements designed to fill the gap between him today and 
the time it takes to organize, train, equip, and deploy new forces. 

In order to meet these requirements, our Reserve Forces must of 
course reach a high standard of organizational, equipment, and train- 
ing readiness. 

As to the general organization for preparing plans and policies for 
the administration of the reserve components, this chart shows the 
principal Army agencies for handling Reserve matters. 

At the Department of Army level, we have an Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Milton, who devotes primary attention certainly at this time to 
Reserve matters, and a Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, myself, who devotes full time to that mission. 

In advisory capacity we have the General Staff Committee on Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Policy, generally referred to as the section 5 
committee, which as you know, is comprised of senior National Guard, 
Army Reserve, and active Army officers. 

The Continental Army Command, formerly the Army Field Forces, 
indicated on the chart as OCAFYF, is the principal agency responsible 
for the supervision and coordination of Reserve training. 

Each of the Army commanders has as one of his primary functions 
the administration of Reserve components. He supervises training 
and conducts training tests of and furnishes logistical support to 
our Reserve units. 

He actually commands, as indicated by Colonel Ciccolella, the 
Army Reserve units in his area. 

We have one military district in each State and the District of 
Columbia. This is the local organization established specifically for 
Army Reserve affairs. 

In addition to training and State liaison responsibilities this organ- 
ization maintains records on all active and inactive Army Reservists 
and will play a vital role in any mobilization. 

ig Sa under the military districts are senior advisers, one 
for the National Guard and one for the Army Reserve. 

Also the United advisers for National Guard and Army Reserve 
units, generally one adviser per battalion. 

With respect to this unit adviser, we should emphasize that he is 
not an instructor. The actual instructing or teaching is a command 
responsibility. It is Department of the Army view that real training 
value accrues from the training and administration and acc omplished 
within Reserve units by the responsible reservists themselves. 

This in turn develops in large measure the leadership qualities 
essential to command. 

Accordingly, responsibility for the training readiness of his unit 
is placed properly, we feel, upon the Reserve unit commander. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize the point that the effectiveness 
of the Army Reserve program depends upon these measures to ensure 
an organized imput of basically trained manpower into our Reserve 
components, and the necessary measures to insure their participation 
in the program. 

Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3, 
will now present the Department of the Army’s Reserve Forces’ 
training plan. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General Milburn. 
We i Poa that very much. 
Now, General Adams, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL D. ADAMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Apams. Mr. Chairman, I am Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams, 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, for Operations and Training, 
Department of the Army. 

I shall brief you on the training plan we have made for the Reserve 
plan. 


RESERVE FORCES TRAINING 


The training planned for the 6-month trainees and for Reserve 
units under the Reserve Forces plan is directly related to the training 
requirements for preparing a division for combat whether the division 
is an active Army division, National Guard division, Army Reserve 
division, or an AUS division entirely created after the outbreak of 
war. Therefore, I wish to preface my remarks with a brief descrip- 
tion of this overall training requirement. 

Since World War II and Korea hostilities and in the light of our 
present knowledge, 9 months are required to train a division from the 
_ activation to a state of combat readiness for war involving atomic 
weapons and other modern munitions and materiel. 

The 9 months’ training is devoted to the following broad subjects 
which are descriptive of what is done during each major phase of the 
training. 

From this chart, it can be seen that 12 months are required to make 
a division available for operations in a theater of operations when we 
start from scratch. 

The 9-month period from the 2d to the 10th month, inclusive, is 
the training time of interest to us in this particular discussion. The 
9-month period of training is broken down as follows: 

Six months are devoted to— 

Eight weeks of basic individual training; 
Eight weeks of advanced individual training; 
Eight weeks of basic unit training. 

Three months are devoted to— 

Kight weeks of advanced unit training; 
Four weeks of maneuvers. 

The Army’s plans for training reserve components are responsive 
to the fundamental training requirements just outlined, and provide 
for achieving the requirements provided the reserve components re- 
ceive an organized input. of basically trained personnel in sufficient 
numbers to constitute the units and to retain them long enough to 
produce the team play or unit training necessary in all organizations 
of “human beings” engaged in a common enterprise. 

The Army’s plans therefore have the following specific objectives: 

First, to achieve and maintain in all Reserve units a standard of 
training which will preclude the necessity for repeating any portion 
of the first 6 months’ basic training after mobilization. 

Second, to train all Reserve units as far in the advanced unit train- 
ing field as is possible in order that a maximum of 3 months’ training 
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after mobilization will insure the units reaching a state of combat 
readiness at the end of the 3 months’ postmobilization training which 
will justify their commitment to combat under conditions of atomic 
warfare. 

7 planned courses of action to achieve these objectives are: 

To provide 6 months’ training in basic and advanced individual 
ian basic unit training by the Active Army, in order that the trainee 
may participate efficiently in unit training with his Reserve unit with- 
out retarding his unit. 

2. To train the reserve component units to the maximum extent 
feasible under their assigned officers and noncommissioned officers in 
advance unit training, and essential refresher training to maintain 
individual skills. 

3. To support the reserve components in their unit training with 
training literature, training aids, school courses, and demonstrations 
designed to meet their needs, and through the training of individual 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and specialists to insure that latest 
doctrines, concepts, and material are made as available to them as they 
are to the active Army, and that this personnel is trained for higher 
responsibilities with their units. 

This chart, number 11, outlines how the 6-month trainee program 
will operate to produce a trained man for the Reserve unit to which 
he belongs. The trainee will report to his unit first either as the re- 
sult of volunteering to join it, or through induction. 

This contact with his unit is necessary in order to determine the 
soldier’s branch of service, and the job for which his unit desires 
to have him trained. 

All individuals, regardless of branch or service, are required to 
take 8 weeks of basic individual training. During this period the 
trainee learns the rudimentary elements of military life common to 
all branches of the service, the duties and responsibilties of the indi- 
vidual soldier are taught thoroughly, and the emphasis is placed on 
physical conditioning. 

During the second 8 weeks’ training, the individual receives training 
characteristic of his branch of service. 

Here the infantryman learns and fires the infantry weapons; the 
artilleryman, the artillery weapons; and the tanker, his tank; engi- 
neers learn combat engineering; communications personnel train in 
communications; and so forth. 

During this period the trainee is grouped into appropriate teams 
and begins to learn military teamwork. The riflemen learns to operate 
as a member of a small fighting team, and others learn to operate crew- 
served weapons as members of gun crews. 

During the third 8-week training period, the individual is formed 
into provisional training units which will parallel his Reserve unit. 

Traning will be conducted to permit individuals to perform in 
small units to include the company where practicable. Emphasis will 
be placed on leadership and the integration of the semiskilled spe- 

cialist with groups and teams. 

The bulk of the trainees will follow this course since such personnel 
constitute the percentage of the Reserve Forces. Those trainees who 
have been selected for specialist training will be trained either at the 
training site, or sent to an appropriate service school according to the 
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specialty in which he must be trained in order to meet the needs of 
his Reserve unit. 

With respect to specialist training, there are 241 different types of 
specialists in the Army. “Common” specialists, such as wheel vehicle 
mechanics, clerk typists, and so forth, are common to all organizations 
and require 5 to 8 weeks of training. 

“Short lead time” specialists, which are not so widely required, such 
as welders and teletypewriter operators, also require 5 to 8 weeks’ 
training. 

“Long lead time” specialists, such as engineer bridge specialists and 
laboratory technicians, require 9 to 16 weeks’ training. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 241 different types of specialists 
can be trained either at the training site, or at Army service schools 
within a 6-month period. 

Numberwise about 95 percent of the specialists required for the re- 
serve components can be trained within the 6-month period. 

There are, of course, specialists such as a guided missile fire contro] 
chief, who require more than 16 weeks training and are, accordingly, 
beyond the capability of a 6-month training period. 

These specialists are, and will continue to be, trained for the re- 
serve components in service schools through school quotas established 
for this purpose. Such training is part of the Army’s support of Re- 
serve unit training and will be discussed later. 

At this time, I would like to show you a short film which will indi- 
cate the type of training available in our present Army and which 
will be provided for the trainee during his 6-months’ active duty 
training. 

General ApAams. Will you show the film, please? 

Mr. Brooks. You want to go in executive session ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. They have a film to show. 

Secretary Miron. We have a short film. 

Mr. Brooks. How long will it take? 

Secretary Minrron. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. Brooks. Ten minutes? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s see that. 

General Apams. I have a little more after the film, to explain the 
conduct of unit training. I have about 10 minutes to show after the 
film, to explain the unit-training phase of this training, what is done 
in our armories, if that is all right with you. 

Mr. Brooks. You go ahead with the film. 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside.) 

Mr. Brooxs. I think this, General. We were just discussing it here. 
It might be a good idea to see the film. We will be fresh in the morn- 
ing, when you come back for the final statement. 

General Apams. Right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And any questions, too. 

I think the Army would profit by doing it. If it is not a hardship 
on you, why I believe that is what we will do. 

When we see the film, we will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

General Apams. That is a very logical place. 
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General Mirpurn. Mr. Chairman, would you like to see the chart in 
executive session before you adjourn, or the first thing tomorrow 
morning, the chart of Secretar y Milton ? 

Mr. Brooks. It probably will be better in the morning. The com- 
mittee has been going pretty strong. We are weary. ‘And I think 
we will get more ‘out of it in the mor ning. 

General Minpurn. Sure. 

(Film was shown.) 

General Mitsurn. This is unsatisfactory, sir. We can’t get the 
proper light, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then, the committee will stand 
adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

We can see the film then, sir, and then have the classified portion of 
the testimony and ask questions. 

General Mitgurn. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 12 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, February 16, 1955.) 











NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITYEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SuBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee will come to order. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, we are still considering H. R. 
2967. We have the promotion picture all set up. The room is 
darkened. So we can go ahead with the motion picture. Later 
on, during the course of the hearings, we will have to go into execu- 
tive session. But this is wide open. 

Now, General, you were talking yesterday, I believe—— 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL D. ADAMS, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. 
HUGH M. MILTON, AND MAJ. GEN. BRYAN L. MILBURN—Resumed 


General Apams. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. I would like to show you the movies now that we started 
to show you yesterday. 

Mr. Brooxs. I couldn’t hear you, sir. 

General Apams. I would like to show you the movie at this point. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

General Apams. Showing the individual training. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it will be much metter this morning. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

(Movie shown.) 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, in the presentation of this picture you said 
“inducted into local units.” Now, our previous testimony has indi- 
cated there wouldn’t be anything like that. I refer to the induction 
part. 

General Apams. If the 100,000 men cannot be obtained through 
voluntary service, they must be obtained some other way, sir, and 
that was the idea in mind when that script was written, quite some 
time back. 

Mr. Deverevx. They might be assigned if they are drafted to a 
local unit after their period of service? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Devereux. But they would not originally be inducted into a 
reserve component? 

General Apams. That is true. 
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Mr. Devereux. Am I correct in that? 

General ApAms. That is for Congress to say. 

Mr. Devereux. What is that? 

General Apams. That is for you to say, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I know. But I mean, what is your recommendation 
on it? 

General Apams. This is based on the man voluntarily joining his 
unit. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. Maybe you ought to change the script, 
if you are going to put that out for public consumption. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, General. You finished your statement, 
though, didn’t you? 

General Apams. I have more to say, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Just proceed. 

General Apams. The training that we have just been discussing is 
the training that we propose to give the individual soldier so that 
when he joins his Reserve unit he will be a useful soldier to that unit. 

Now, with respect to training the Reserve unit in their home lo- 
calities, the training program is geared to satisfy the dual require- 
ments of unit training, and maintaining or improving individual 
training skills. The program provides for the following: 

(a) All unit training will conform to Department of the Army doc- 
trine, as prescribed for the active Army, and will be in accordance 
with carefully prepared Army training programs. 

(6) All unit training will be progressive in nature and aimed at 
qualifying personnel in the excution of mobilization duties commen- 
surate with their current, or higher, grade and branch of service. 

(c) All unit training will be conducted by the responsible Reserve 
commanders and noncommissioned officers, and will stress the develop- 
ment of team play and leadership. 

Since the personnel input into the Reserve Forces will not permit 
immediately filling them out with trained men, it is obvious that 
priorities for personnel and equipment must be established in order 
that units needed earliest during a mobilization will be enabled to 
achieve the specific training readiness objectives required for mobili- 
zation. The necessary specific training objectives have been estab- 
lished to bring forces and units to a state of training readiness which 
will permit initiation of advance unit training by the following dates: 

All M force units by December 1, 1956. 

Continental AA defense units by December 1, 1956. 

All O force units by September 15, 1957. 

All P force units by September 15, 1957. 

All mobilization base units will be brought to a state of readiness 
permitting employment by December 1, 1956. 


TRAINING READINESS 


This chart (12) shows the state of training readiness we expect to 
reach if personnel, equipment, and facilities are provided. The chart 
reflects the number of months of additional training required by our 
major units should mobilization occur during the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th or 
5th year after we start implementing the plan. Our objective is to 
bring combat and support units to a level of readiness which will re- 
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quire only 3 additional months of training after units are mobilized. 
AAA and mobilization base units, and reinforcements will be 
brought to a level of readiness which will permit their utilization 
beginning with M-Day. 
UNIT TRAINING 


Unit training (chart 13) will be conducted by the commanders of 
Reserve units at armory drills, weekend training assemblies, and at 
summer field camps. 

To support and facilitate progressive unit training, the Army has 
recently published 204 new all-ocomponent Army training programs, 
one for each type unit in the troop basis. The programs contain de- 
tailed guidance and directions, including a list of the necessary refer- 
ences and training aids, required for the preparation of instruction 
periods. 

To further insure progressiveness and uniformity of unit training, 
preparation of approximately 900 separate subject schedules has been 
recently undertaken by Army Field Forces, now Continental Army 
Command. The subject schedule is a detailed outline for the instrue- 
tor for use in preparing and presenting instruction on any one of the 
military subjects contained in the Army training programs. 

This chart (chart 14) shows a typical unit training program cover- 
ing a 3-year period. The bars indicated on this chart are drawn to 
scale and show by proportion the amount of training accomplished 
during each of the three periods—armories, weekend assemblies, sum- 
mer camp. During armory periods, emphasis will be placed on in- 
dividual training, maintenance of proficiency with weapons and 
equipment, and the theoretical and nonapplicatory phases of tactics 
and techniques. 

During the weekend assemblies, of which there are six, emphasis 
will be placed on individual and crew-served weapons firing problems 
and small-unit field exercises. 

I will show you some pictures of the sort of work that will be going 
on during the weekend assemblies: 

(1) This is a 60-millimeter mortar squad working: 

(2) Communications personnel working in the field; 

(3) Artillery gun crew learning the service of the piece. 

During the summer training periods, full utilization will be made 
of proper facilities so that major emphasis can be placed on progres- 
sive unit training. Note on the chart the decreasing emphasis on 
individual and crew-served training and the increasing emphasis on 
basic and advanced unit training. This, of course, can be made possi- 
ble only by a Reserve program that insures an input of trained man- 
power. 

In addition to the training required for the 6-month trainee, and 
the training required for the Reserve units under their commanders, 
there is a third training requirement of equal importance. This re- 
quirement is to train personnel not assigned to units and individuals 
in units primarily leaders to improve further the skills required for 
their current assignments and to prepare them for advancement to 
positions of higher responsibilities. 

Chart 15—Typical examples of Army service schools supporting 
this training are: The Infantry School at Fort Benning, the Armored 
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School at Fort Knox, and the Command and General Staff College 
ut Forth Leavenworth. Army service schools now offer 485 differ- 
ent courses. While these schools are essentially designed for active 
Army personnel, liberal quotas—— 

Mr. Brooks. General, Mr. Johnson wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice you have 485 different courses. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson. Are there that many different skills in the Army, 
things that they have to know? 

General Apams. Different skills and different levels of skills, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have any idea how many are enrolled, or is 
there someone enrolled in every one of those 485 courses ? 

General Apams. I can produce the figures for you, sir. I don’t 
have them here. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t want you to go to too much trouble. But I 
am curious to know if they are mostly paper courses or if they are 
courses that are actually being utilized by the man that wants to learn 
to do what the particular course he takes prepares him for. 

General Apams. They are actual useful courses that we have a re- 
quirement for. They run from very short courses to a full 9 or 10 
months’ course. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, for instance, do you have any language 
courses / 

General Apams. Yes,.sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that of course isn’t an essential, but it is use- 
ful. What languages do you teach? 

General Apams. We teach all the common languages, sir, and 
several of the less common languages such as Indochinese 

Mr. Jonson. By and large, you teach the European languages; 
is that correct / 

General Apams. European and Oriental languages together, sir. 
We have a very large language requirement in the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. You teach Russian and Chinese? 

General Apams. Beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. You teach Russian and Chinese ? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have courses, also, like the courses that uni- 
versities have, in bookkeeping, science, and things of that kind ? 

General Apams. We have a few people taking courses at the uni- 
versities, sir, where we need an officer highly trained in, say, physics, 
electronics, engineering. But that is a relatively small number. 

Mr. Jounson. No; what I had in mind was: Do you give corre- 
spondence courses that are similar to the ones that most universities 
give? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. That do not directly and specifically apply to the 
duties that the man has in the Army ? 

General Apams. I am not in position to say whether the universi- 
ties duplicate what we are doing, but I can assure you of this, sir, that 
the extension courses that we conduct are strictly military subjects 
that train a man for service in his unit to meet his particular need. 

Mr. Jounson. And are they patronized—they are on a voluntary 
basis, aren’t they ? P 

General Apams. On a voluntary basis; yes, sir. 
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Mr. JoHnson, How are they patronized‘ For instance, do 5 per- 
cent of the units take them, 10 percent, or what ? 

General Apams. I have one figure here, sir. Sixty thousand reserv- 
ists are actually taking those courses right now. In addition to the 
reservists, there are a sizable number of active personnel taking the 
courses. 

Mr. Jounson. Thanks very much. I didn’t mean to be critical. I 
just wanted to find out if these courses were really working. 

General Apams. They do, sir. 

Mr. Jonson. From what you said, that you have 60,000 that are 
applying themselves to the courses, they must be useful and must be 
attractive to the individual, and they must be a good thing for the 
Army as a whole. 

General Apams. They are, sir. General McLain from Oklahoma 
says that they gave him a great deal of his military education. Asa 
matter of fact, “he took them over, I think, five times in the course of 
his military career. That is how useful he found them, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And he got to be a lieutenant general, so they must 
be good. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It didn’t hurt him anyway. 

Proceed, General. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Let me ask a question there. Do you contract with 
any universities for any part of the training in this educational pro- 
gram? I understood you to say a few individuals might take special 
training in the universities. 

General Apams. Yes,sir. We send a few individu: ils to universities 
to study primarily the engineering courses, in the engineering field, 
the whole field. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. But you don’t have any program where you have a 
contract with the university to train so many in the Reserve organiza- 
tion or anything like that ? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. You are not forgetting, of course, about your 
academic correspondence courses ? 

General Apams. I am not speaking of USAFT. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General Apams. Where a man is getting a general education, is 
the thing he is working for there? 

Mr. Deverevx. I just bring that up so it will be clear, so you do 
have those courses. 

General Apams. I am very glad you did, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. What are you now spending on the general educa- 
tional part of your program ? 

General Apams. I would have to find the figure for you. I don’t 
have it. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, General, let’s go ahead. 

General Apams. As I said, the Army service schools now offer 485 
different courses. 

For example, last year we programed 12,000 spaces for Reserve 
Forces and more than 8,000 reservists were able to take advantage of 
those spaces and that training. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE SCHOOLS 


In addition to the service schools, 155 United States Army Reserve 
schools have been established in the centers of Reserve population. 
Under the provisions of the new Reserve Forces plan, participation 
in the United States Army Reserve school program is mandatory for 
those officers who will be designated as reinforcement but all other 
Reserve officers will be invited and urged to attend (regardless of 
whether or not they have a troop unit assignment). These schools 
are educational facilities, offering 11 years of progressive military 
education to reservists not on active duty. Currently, 36 service 
school courses are offered. 

Instructional material is prepared and is presented during twenty- 
four 2-hour drills and 15 days’ active duty for training annually. 
These courses closely parallel the resident associate courses. Reserve 
officers do the instructing and administer the schools. 

A program has been initiated to have extension courses parallel 
instruction in the United States Army Reserve school system so that 
individuals such as traveling men not capable of attending a United 
States Army Reserve school can complete the appropriate extension 
course and be credited with completing the special courses. 

To implement fully the Reserve Forces plan, approximately 355 
United States Army Reserve schools (with satellites) will be required, 
as against 155 we now have. 


ARMY AREA SCHOOLS 


Army area schools are established on an ad hoc basis by the Army 
commanders to meet specific local requirements. Quotas for reserv- 
ists are relatively unlimited at these schools. 


ACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


All units within the Reserve Forces troop program are required to 
take 15 days of active duty for training annually. 

Individual reinforcements and mobilization designees are author- 
ized 15-day active duty tours. 

Since mobilization designees are selected Reserve officers with spe- 
cial mobilization assignments, an additional 15-day tour of active 
duty is authorized for them. 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 






Army extension courses provide progressive nonresident military 
instruction to personnel of all components of the Army. And, as I 
said before, approximately 60,000 Reserve officers are currently par- 
ticipating in this program. 


ACTIVE ARMY EXERCISES 


Recognizing the need to maintain the highest level of proficiency 
among our senior Reserve officers and staffs, arrangements are made 
for their attendance and participation on a quota basis (and within 
funds authorized) to participate in active Army field exercises, com- 
mand-post exercises, maneuvers, and demonstrations. 
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During fiscal year 1955 some 3,000 officers and enlisted men have 
attended or are scheduled to attend continental Army exercises of this 
nature. For example, we have programed for approximately 300 
officers from the National Guard and the Army Reserve to attend the 
Desert Rock atomic exercises currently being conducted. 

In addition to the unit and individual training programs and vehi- 
cles I have discussed, each Army commander organizes mobile demon- 
stration teams to visit United States Army Reserve and National 
Guard units during the year. These teams are designed to place on 
demonstration the latest weapons and equipment, and to conduct 
instruction on new doctrine and techniques. ‘Thirty-four such teams 
were utilized during fiscal year 1954. 

The next chart shows an architect’s drawing of the type of armory 
we are building now insofar as funds permit. 

This armory is known as a 1-unit armory capable of accommodating 

200-man unit. 

The next chart 

Mr. Brooks. Wait a minute. What does that armory cost, the 
first one, the one-unit armory ¢ 

General Apams. I don’t have that. General Lindeman / 

Secretary Miron. We will have those figures a little later. 

General LinpeMAN. $160,000, sir. 

General Apams. $160,000. 

Mr. Brooks. For 1 unit of 200 men? 

General Apams. That is right. 

The next chart, this chart on the screen, is a 2-unit armory and 
accommodates a 4-man-strength unit. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what does that cost ? 

General ApAms. Can you give me the figure on that ? 

General LiInpEMAN,. $200,000, sir. 

General Apams. $200,000. 

Mr. Brooks. $200,000. 

General Apams. The next picture is an interior view of a good 
armory, showing a satisfactory indoor rifle range. 

Now, the next chart is a picture of an armory which we would like 
to eliminate from the system. This is the third floor of a fire station. 

And the next chart—— 

Mr. Brooks. Where was that located, the one you want to eliminate ¢ 

General Apams. Where was that fire station located / 

Colonel CrccoLtetLa. Located in Georgia. 

General Apams. Located in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Brooks. We will take that up with Mr. Vinson. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask you one question there, General ? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You remember the Federal Government appropri- 
ated a lot of money for the construction of armories. Is there any of 
that money still available for that purpose? 

General Apams. I will have toask. Any of the money that is now 
appropriated for armories still available? Come up here. 

Mr. Ducanper. We have a new bill up for that this year. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Durham was the author of that one. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Brooks. 

General Apams. Give the reporter your name. 
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Colonel Dyer. I am Lieutenant Colonel Dyer, from the office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Dyer. I did not hear the question, sir. 

General Apams. The question was: Is there any money previously 
appropriated by Congress that is still available for the construction 
of armories ¢ 

Colonel Dyer. Yes, sir. May I give you the figures? 

Mr. Brooks. Tell us how much has been spent and how much re- 
mains to be spent. 

Colonel Dyer. The Department of the Army has received appro- 
priations in the amount of $118 million. As of the 31st of December, 
we had obligated $57 million of that figure. 

Mr. Jounson. That leaves you quite a big amount, then, for further 
use. 

Mr. Brooks. That is just for the Army, though. 

Colonel Dyer. That is just the Army’s figures; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The other services are not included in your statement ? 

Colonel Dyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have, you say, $55 million ? 

Colonel Dyer. Fifty-seven million dollars, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fifty-seven million dollars to spend, but you have 
quite a sum remaining. 

Colonel Dyer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Would the gentleman yield 

Mr. Wrnsteap. How much have you spent? I understood you to 
say that was obligated. 

Colonel Dyer. Those were obligation, sir. I do not have the figures 
on expenditures. I can get them and put them in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Bray. I might throw a little light on that subject. The way 
that operates: It is matching funds and you never can tell exactly 
what your balance is going to be, because some States do not match 
funds and others do. TI believe now it is a ratio of 3 to 1, isn’t it—75 
percent Federal and 25 percent State ? 

Colonel Dyer. That is correct, sir, for the National Guard armories. 

Mr. Bray. For the National Guard armories. Also, in addition to 
25 percent, the State, I believe, furnishes the ground on which the 
building is located. I know in Indiana at this time, if the legislature 
appropriates the money, it is contemplating building 18 new armories. 

So it is like building roads. You have to look far ahead. That is, 
it is very difficult for them to say exactly where they stand, because 
they do not know what the various States will need. Most of the 
legislatures are meeting now, and it is very difficult to say what States 
are going to take up their quotas. 

Then I do know there is a method whereby States can go in, if they 
have appropriated more money than what they were originally entitled 
to, if there is a surplus and other States have not taken—it is a con- 
stant negotiation. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we ought to hold that back for the time when 
we take up the hearing on the bill and go into the details. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Brooks. Yes. 
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Mr. Price. Since the question of armories has been brought up I 
would like to know more about the program for Reserve armories, 
because there is a lot of places where you have a little conflict between 
the Reserve and the National Guard, and you have some difficulties. 

Now, I would like to know what they have been spending and 
allocating to the Reserve armories. 

Mr. Brooks. The figures you gave us covered the Reserve, didn’t 
they ? 

Colonel Dyer. No, sir. They were the total appropriated to the 
Army for the Army Reserve and for contributions to the State pro- 
grams for the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. And for the National Guard ? 

Colonel Dyer. Yes, sir. They were all inclusive. 

Now, out of the figure that I gave of $118 million, $71. million was 
appropriated for the National Guard facilities. That does include 
some nonarmory facilities as well as armories. And $47 million has 
been appropriated for Army Reserve training centers. 

Mr. Pricer. What sort of arrangement do you have with the State 
National Guard on the use of armories by the Reserve ? 

Colonel Dyer. That is worked out, sir, on a local basis, where there 
is space available in an existing National Guard armory. 

Mr. Price. Well, isn’t it true that there is frequently conflict, with 
the Reserve feeling that they are shut out of National Guard armories? 

Colonel Dyer. We do have a number of Reserve units now, sir, 
that are using National Guard facilities. I have a figure which was 
given to me by the National Guard Bureau of 117 Army Reserve 
units 

Mr. Pricer. That is on a space-available basis? 

Colonel Dyer. That is on a space-available basis. 

Mr. Price. My question was, Don’t you sometimes have conflict 
because of the Reserve feeling that they are shut out of National 
Guard armories? 

Colonel Dyer. Wherever a troublesome area has developed, sir, it 
is generally sclved by the State Reserve Forces Facilities Board, an 
organization of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, one of his field 
agencies, or it goes up to Secretary Floete’s office, where it is further 
resolved by the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee. 

Mr. Price. If we build up the Reserve as we hope to do and have 
an Active Reserve, where we are going to have an active program, 
aren’t you going to have increasingly difficult problems on the armory 
question ? 

Colonel Dyer. I personally don’t feel we will have any, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In my town they have gotten along real well. But 
it is on a mab available basis and the predominant right is in the 
Guard. And I think you make a very fine point when you say we 
have to have money to provide adequate places, perhaps independently 
of the armories, for the Reserve officers. 

Mr. Price. I think it is obvious as the Reserve grows, if they are to 
fulfill their program, they will keep encroaching on the National 
Guard and pretty soon shove them out, if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooxs. The Guard had the original armories, and the ones 
that were built before the enactment of the statute, the Joint Installa- 
tion Act, were owned by the Guard, and the Guard has exclusive con- 
trol over those armories, naturally, unless they voluntarily give up 
space-available use to the Reserve, isn’t that true? 

Colonel Dyer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the armories that were built since the program 
came into effect, where the United States contributed to the States 
were built under an arrangement whereby an agreement could be 
entered into between the guard and the Reserve for joint use; isn’t that 
true? 

Colonel Dyer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is under the operation of your Joint Installa- 
tion Board. 

Colonel Dyrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, those arrangements that were perfected after 
the new program came into effect are reasonably satisfactory, aren’t 
they, or are they ? 

Colonel Dyer. Yes, sir. As of now, approximately 30 percent—I 
believe it is 120 of these agreements—have been stipulated by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense. That is, the National 
Guard facility should provide for the Reserve people either by joint 
utilization or by future expansion. 

Now, in all these cases 

Mr. Brooxs. In the event we go ahead and make a contribution 
for a National Guard armory in any State, we immediately have an 
agreement drawn up as to the use of it. 

Now, is there friction in the handling of that matter after an agree- 
ment has been signed up? Is there any friction between the State 
National Guard and the Reserves? 

Colonel Dyer. Of the one-hundred-and-twenty-some-odd, sir, where 
this joint utilization feature has entered in, we have had only 1 State 
and 1 particular location feel that the joint utilization was impracti- 
cable. That matter is still being resolved in the Army Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course the Air Force has an arrangement where 
they can build runways and build centers. They are building 3 or 
4 training centers, 1 in New Orleans, 1 in Memphis, I believe, and 3 or 
4 other places. In that event the United States puts up all the money; 
isn’t that true? 

Colonel Dyer. I understand that to be so; yes, sir. Those are 
Air Force facilities. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Chairman, just to pursue that point. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Price. It isn’t a matter of friction. It is a matter of available 
facilities. And if you have a very active National Guard and a very 
active Reserve in a community, one building isn’t going to take care 
of it. It just can’t do it. 

Now, we are thinking now, or we are talking about the cooperation 
we have had in the past. You are.thinking of Reserve units. I know 
in 1 county of over 200,000 people where they have 1 Reserve unit 
there, with the strength of officers and men not going over 175. You 
are going to be far beyond that in this program. You are, if you are 
going to have a successful program. : 
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Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

Again, I will say this—and I don’t want to cut anybody off. But 
we are going to have special hearings on this matter. T think it really 
is a subject of special hearing. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

General Minpurn. May I interrupt? Iam General Milburn. Just 
to say we are working those things out very satisfactorily. And I 
think there has been fine cooperation on the part of the National 
Guard as well as the other units. 

Mr. Price. It isn’t a question of cooperation, General. It is a ques- 
tion of facilities. 

General Mitpurn. In the future we have to watch that. 

One thing that I might mention in connection with the last ques- 
tion was that we try to work out, allocate guard and Reserve units 
so that there won’t be competition in the same exact community, too 
much of it, so these problems will arise. 

Mr. FisHer. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. Bray. One matter I would like to bring up, and the reason 
I bring it up at this time is because the general is there. I have known 
the general quite well in years gone by. 

I would like to call this matter to your attention. The difference in 
cost between 1- and 2-unit armories is very small. I believe that you 
could perform a very distinct service to defense if you would change 
the criteria that you have. For instance, we know of areas where 
there is only one guard unit at the present time. Commonsense tells 
you that even without hardly any expansion there is going to be an 
additional guard unit there or a Reserve unit there in a short period 
of time. 

Without naming the case—I have discussed it with members of the 
National Guard Bureau—one specific instance where plainly it should 
be a two-unit armory. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. The National Guard Bureau realizes it and the State of 
Indiana realizes it, but they are blocked by the Department of De- 
fense from doing that. I think it would be fine to just use a little 
common horsesense and in certain instances make two-unit armories 
where the sizes of the area and the interest and all show that in a 
reasonable period of time we are going to have two. Bec ‘ause it costs 
only $160,000 for a 1-unit armory and $200,000 for a 2-unit armory. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And espec ially if you are going to have any Reserve, 
any accentuated Reserve program at all, you “should do it. I would 
like to see something done, instead of saying, “You can’t do it.” I 
know in one instance where you have to almost fake an extra unit to 
do what you have todo. There is no sense to it. 

General Apams. I made a note and I will follow up on it. 

Mr. Bray. I wish you would. Because it is a general problem that 
We are going to be faced with now and faced with much greater in 
the future. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. All you have to do is make a different criteria. It 
shouldn’t take an act of Congress for you to make that criteria. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher, you have a question ? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I believe what I have in mind has been 
sort of cleared up. 

As I recall the act that we passed some time ago, which created 
this Joint Facility Board—is that what you call it 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Dyer. It is the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Is that what you call it? 

Colonel Dyer. It actually was established as an administrative im- 
plementation of the act itself. 

Mr. Fisner. Now, what is the authority for that Board? Can they 
make final decisions to resolve any disputes ? 

Colonel Dyer. No, sir. It is a group comprised of senior military 
representatives, one from each of the three departments, that serve 
as advisers to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for properties and 
installations. Their mission is to help formulate a program for pro- 
viding Reserve forces facilities and then to make recommendations to 
the Assistant Secretary for the implementation of that program. 

Mr. Fister. In case of disputes that I can conceive could arise in 
respect to the joint use, does the Assistant Secretary make the final 
decision, if it should come to that, of resolving a dispute, or how is it 
terminated ? 

Colonel Dyer. The final decision is made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense after consultation with the Armed Services commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Fisner. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, as I understand, all of your ready equip- 
ment will be at these various armories, is that not true? 

General Apams. The equipment that is necessary for the training, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I mean in case of an emergency, won’t you 
have all of your ready equipment right at these armories? 

General Apams. We will have it at the armories or available to the 
unit. 

Now, some of the Reserve units and some of the National Guard 
units are satisfied to have a portion of their equipment at their sum- 
mer training center, under their control, but not physically at the 
armory where they live and do their drills. 

Mr. Deverevx. The reason I bring that up: Have you given any 
consideration as to the location of these armories in relation to a 
possible —— 

General Apnams. I am sure that that has been done. I have not 
participated in the physical location of individual armories. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think that, of course, should be given thorough 
consideration. Because as of today apparently all of the armories are 
being located in the target area. 

General Apams. I will study that, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all. 

' Mr. Brooxs. General, just make a note of that. We will go into it 
ater. 
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I think, gentlemen, we better get back to our pictures. We have 
an executive session ahead of us. We have an hour. We are going to 
have to adjourn. We won’t be able to meet this afternoon. ‘We 
have some business on the floor. 

Mr. Fisuer. Important business. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, General. We will stay off the armory situa- 
tion, as such, until we get into those general hearings. We are going 
to have some extended hearings on the armories legislation. 

General ApAms. Right. 

Before closing, then, I would like to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has developed sound training doctrine and training 
methods which are designed to meet the requirements of the new 
Reserve program. It should be emphasized, however, that the effec- 
tiveness of this training program is predicated on one major assump- 
tion: That legislation Fi be enacted which will insure an organized 
input of basically trained manpower into the Reserve components— 
with the necessary measures to insure their participation. 

In conclusion, the Department of the Army desires to emphasize that 
no training program or training doctrine, however brilliantly con- 
ceived, is workable unless fully supported by adequate manpower 
and funds to provide the necessary equipment and facilities. Failure 
to obtain necessary manpower and funds will result inevitably in the 
maintenance of the currently inadequate Reserve forces, regardless of 
what herculean efforts are expended from within the active Army to 
effect improvements. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

General Apams. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what do we have next before we go into execu- 
tive session ? 

General Apams. I think Mr. Milton 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presenta- 
tion, except for that portion which I wish to give you in executive 
session, if that meets with your pleasure, after which we will all be 
available, Mr. Chairman, for questions. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can clear a matter 
up, before General Adams is released. 

For instance, a man you take in for 6 months’ basic training 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. After he has had his basic training, you put him in 
a unit. Let’s assume you put him in an armored unit. Now, when 
he goes home, what happens if there isn’t an armored unit in his 
locality ? 

General Apams. That is determined before he comes to us, sir. 

Mr. Ducanpber. I see. You screen him before. 

General ADAms. You remember [I said he joins his unit and there 
we determine the job for which he is to be trained. 

Mr. Ducanper. Knowing that you have the type unit back at his 
home. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Now, what would you do in the case of a man who 
lives in Pittsburgh but moves to a small town in the West where he 


doesn’t have that type of unit? Would you put him into another unit? 
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General Apams. If there is one there, sir. I think we would prob- 
ably have to consider him in the reinforcement pool and give him 
his summer training. 

Mr. Ducanper. I see. 

General Apams. And encourage him to take some of these corre- 
spondence courses. aie 

Mr. Ducanprr. Now, what are going to be your standards insofar 
as these 48 drills and 2 weeks of summer training are concerned ? 
When does the man get to the point where he is not satisfactorily par- 
ticipating? Supposing he gets sick for 6 or 8 weeks? 

General Apams. I think satisfactory participation there would have 
to be judged on the circumstances; a man that is sick, just like a man 
that is sick in the training camp, we hospitalize him and take care of 
him, and when he is able to train again, he trains again. 

Mr. Ducanper. Will you advance his Reserve obligation any for 
any time that he would be sick? 

General Apams. You have me there. 

General Mitsurn. I don’t think we can do that, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, there is the question from Mr. Price. What 
would you do if a man is sick 5 months out of the 6 months that you 
are training him? 

General Apams. I think it would be something serious enough to 
consider his discharge. A man that is ill that long, after we have 
given him an examination, has something pretty seriously wrong 
with him. 

Mr. Ducanper. Supposing he breaks his leg or something like that, 
that would lay him up for a considerable portion of time? 

General Apams. Well, I guess we could let him go home on a sick 
leave and come back again when he is able. I haven’t worked that 
out. 

Mr. Price. That is the important point. Would you then bring 
him back and extend his period of training? 

General Apams. We would want him to come back, sir. We want 
to give the Reserve unit a trained man, not a man that has just been 
there 6 months, but a man that has acquired the knowledge that he 
should acquire. 

Mr. Price. General, supposing you didn’t send home this man with 
the broken leg but you kept him there for the full 6 months, and then 
he himself didn’t want to go back, could you compel him to go back? 

General Apams. I don’t believe there is provision so far for that 
circumstance. 

Mr. Winsteap. Would you yield? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. He would be subject to the draft, then ? 

General Apams. Have you thought about that, Colonel Snyder ? 

Mr. Ducanper. These are all matters of administration that will 
come up in the full committee. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, wouldn’t it work out this way: You 
have to adopt some sensible rules that would be flexible ? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Those are things that are bound to happen. 
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General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The point is to capture as many as you could, and 
those that are physically sick and useless to you you would have to 
drop in some way. 

Mr. Brooks. And General, wouldn’t you handle it like you handle 
the school course, for instance? If a man has eye trouble and can't 
do his work in school, then you have to let him out and take him in and 
let him do the work later. And that is under special rules and regu 
lations. Is that what you have in mind? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, suppose a man breaks his leg, he can't 
train. Now, you are doing that, after all, to help him learn to defend 
himself in case of emergency. 

General Apams. The way we handle that right now in the traiming 
centers: If a man does have an injury, he recuperates from it and then 
is fitted into a course at the point where he drops out. There is no 
difficulty. 

Mr. Brooks. So the man doesn’t lose his work but keeps right on. 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. How about lost time for disciplinary action: would 
you want to have some authorization to keep these people on, to make 
up that time over and above their 6 months / 

General Apams. I would think we would, if the lost time was ma- 
terial. In other words, say it ran into a month or two, it certainly 
would be important in the 6-month cycle. If it was a matter of a 
few days, why, it might be—— 

Mr. Brooks. What do you do now if you get a 2-year inductee and 
he is sick for most of that time? What do you do’ You release him 
at the end of the period ¢ 

General Apams. Well, it depends upon the nature of the illness. If 
we can get him well, we fit him back into a training unit that is pro- 
gressing at the point where he dropped out. If he has 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose he is in there 1 year and then he is ill for the 
next year, you release him at the end of 2 years, don’t you / 

General Apams. We don't release them until they have done all they 
can for him medically. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Then you don’t keep him in an extra year / 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Because he has missed a year’s training ? 

General Apams. No, sir. We don’t charge a man time for being 
sick. . 

Mr. Bray. Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to pursue this matter 
any further, but I de believe we should have some witness to go over 
al] these details with us and maybe make the necessary changes. Be- 
cause I have already heard repercussions from outside of Congress. 
from a rather very high source, that the whole thing was talking too 
much about the court-martials. I didn’t pay any special notice that 
it did. But there are a lot of things people will want to know about 
this. I realize that we haven’t reached the place yet where we can 
answer them. But I do believe somebody—in fact, somebody must 
be able to answer all these questions for us. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And spell it out plainly so anybody can read it, or there 
is going to be a strong reaction against this. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray, we have 48 more witnesses ahead of us. I 
hope you will sit through the whole thing, because we are going to try 
to get every question answered. 

Mr. Bray. I will be here. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. All right. 

General, any more observations you want to make / 

General Apams. That is all I have. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

Mr. WickersHam. No questions. 

Mr. Ducanper. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the next thing ? 

Mr. Ducanbrr. Well, it depends on whether you want to go into 
executive session now, which would mean clearing the room. But we 
have the Navy witnesses here. Would you want to wait until—— 

Mr. Brooks. We want to speed it up. 

How long will it take in executive session ? 

Secretary Mizron. I should say about 20 minutes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Twenty minutes. We better hold 1 or 2 Navy wit- 
nesses, if they will, so we can make progress. 

Mr. WickersHam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, the committee went into executive session. ) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SeErvVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. This morning, gentlemen of the committee, we have 
the Navy to present its ideas in reference to this bill. But before 
taking up the testimony of the Navy, we have here Major General 
Sverdrup from St. Louis. He is the commanding officer of the 407th 
Infantry Reserve 

Mr. Ducanper. No; the 102d Infantry Division. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it the 102d or 407th ? 

Mr. Ducanper. We also have Capt. Walter J. Taylor, who is cap- 
tain of the headquarters and headquarters company of the 407th 
Infantry Regiment. 

Mr. Brooks. I see. 

General, if you and the captain would not mind coming forward and 
having a seat there. 

General Sverprur. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The members of this committee the other day expressed 
the desire to talk to some commanding officer from out in the field in 
reference to this bill. 

This is not exactly in the order of the testimony, but we are happy 
te have you, and I thought we could set some matters at rest, at once, 
by having you here and permitting you to give us the benefit of your 
ideas in reference to this legislation. 

Do you have a prepared statement, General / 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. L. J. SVERDRUP, COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL, 102D RESERVE INFANTRY DIVISION, ACCOMPANIED BY 


CAPT. WALTER TAYLOR, JR., MEMBER, 102D RESERVE INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


General Sverprup. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, are you familiar with H. R. 2967? 
General Sverprup. Yes, sir: I am. 

Mr. Brooks. You are from St. Louis? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. And you are the commanding officer of the—— 

General Sverprur. The 102d Infantry Division. 

Mr. Brooxs. Division, in the St. Louis area? 

General Sverprcr. Well, sir, the headquarters is in St. Louis. The 
102d Division, Reserve, covers the whole State of Missouri and the 
southern part of Ilimois. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. Well, we are happy to have you here. And, 
if you will, just give us your ideas in reference to this legislation. We 
would appreciate it very, very much. 

General Sverprue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members, | happen to be the chairman of the 
Advisory Committee for the Secretary of the Army on National 
Guard and Reserve affairs, and I am also a member of the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board. I say that by nature of indicating that I am 
quite familiar with the bill which is before this committee. 

I would like to state that the bill, as presented by the Department of 
Defense, is not, as I see it, ina major way different from the thoughts 
of the Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

After that, I would like to give you the problem that we have. 

It has always been said that the Infantry is the queen of battle, 
which somehow or other, when it gets to the Reserve, no one seems to 
Want to marry up with that queen. 

In an infantry division such as we have, we have no problem filling 
our quartermaster company, our ordnance, and the various service 
units. 

When it comes to the infantry companies, regiments, and the combat 
engineers, we have an entirely different story. 

We must assume from where we are out there that it was the intent 
of Congress and certainly the desire of the Department of Defense 
that you have a strong Reserve. 

We do have a law that states that the man has an obligation and 
after that the voice drops and there is no obligation because there is 
no way of enforcing it. 

You, as Congressmen, are more familiar with the public and 
their whims probably than anyone else, and I am quite sure that you 
would be discouraged if you thought that you had the right program, 
if what you were trying to sell was the right thing, and after the votes 
were in, you got 3 percent of the vote. Now, that is about the best 
we can do by selling. 

I mean by that that we see all of these people who come off active 
duty and who have a 6-year obligation in the Reserve, and before they 
leave Japan or Germany or wherever they are coming from, we know 
already that there is no way we can make them serve. So if we get 
3 percent of them, we think we are doing well. And still they are the 
people with the know-how, the people we must have. 

The idea that anyone can serve in the preacsy and that you don’t 
need any training is certainly a falsity. I don’ t know of any branch 
where you have to have more instant obedience to orders if you want 
to save people than you do in the infantry. And still it isn’t any arm 
that is chosen by very many. 

So every officer and every noncommissioned officer in a division acts 
as a recruiting agent, from the commanding general down. We see 
the people. We talk with them. And it is rather disconcerting to 
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be told where you can go in no uncertain terms because you don’t 
have to serve. 

The only thing we were taught in the beginning is that all the serv 
ices are built on discipline, and when a private first-class can tell the 
company commander that he can go to hell, it doesn’t help discipline 
very much. 

This being the case, gentlemen 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, may I interrupt just a moment? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would you say the Military Code of Justice has 
made that possible, to a certain extent ? 

General Sverprup. No. I would say what makes it possible is that 
there were no teeth in the law that was passed. There is no way we 

‘an say to the men, “You have an obligation and if you don’t live 
up to that obligation, something will happen to you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, you are charging it against the 
existing laws that have to do with the Reserves? 

General Sverprur. Correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Rather than the Military Code of Justice? 

General Sverprue. That is correct. 

The only way that we are ever going to have an etflective Reserve 
is to have a law that not only requires a man to serve, but then tells 
him what happens to him if he doesn’t. 

Along the old line that you don’t have to do as you are told in the 
Army, “He can’t tell you that you have to do it, but he can sure make 
vou wish you had.” 

lf we are going to have that, we must have a bill along this line. 

I won't say that I personally support all these statements. There 
is nothing in the bill about it. But I personally don’t think 100,000 
is sufficient. I don’t think that will take care of the number that is 
going to be needed for all the divisions you have in the National Guard 
and the Reserve. 

But I do know that unless a bill along this line is enacted, unless 
there is an obligation to serve that can be enforced insofar as the 
Reserve is cone erned, it just isn’t going to work out at all. 

It is rapidly going to become a joke, which is a sad state of affairs. 
We have had one thing before, which is time. So when World Wa 
IT came along, we had 100,000 officers, and that took care of the 5 
ation. We had time to train an army. Under the present concept of 

things, that time isn’t there. We must have units in being. 

And I would like to say that we in the Army have a slightly ditfer- 
ent problem. I imagine that if I commanded a battleship—God 
forbid | laughter |—— 

General Sverprup. For the benefit of the Navy, that if I said that 
battleship is going to go on, and I had a flock of recruits on it, he 
would have 1 of 2 choices: He would either go where the ship went 
or he would jump overboard. The chances are that he would go 
where the ship went. But if I command a regiment and say, “Here 
we go, there is your objective,” and five untr: ained men—if I had units 
that haven't worked together as units—the chances are I would be all 
alone out there. We must have the units. We must have the unit 
concept. The only w ay we are going to get that is through training, 
long and tedius training. We must know our people. And anyone 
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who has commanded or been with an infantry unit knows that. This 
we think the bill will provide. 

That is why we out in the sticks are for it. We have gone out on 
the highways and the byways trying to get these men to enlist. We 
have appealed to everything you can appeal to. The answer, “I was 
called and Joe sat home, so why should I spend more time when Joe 
isn’t spending any?” They say, “What we want is equality and at 
the same time an obligation.” 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to have Captain Taylor take over. 

Captain Taylor. 

Mr. Brooks. Before that happens, I would like to ask you one 
question, General. 

General Sverprur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Reserve Forces Policy Board was referred to the 
other day in the testimony, and the differences in opinion of the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board proposal and the departmental measure. 
You say those differences are not very marked ¢ 

General Sverprup. I would say that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what are the fundamental differences? 

General Sverprur. Well, I would say the one fundamental differ- 
ence was that by a rather narrow margin the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board recommended 8 years rather than 10 years for the total duty. 
In other words, 6 months of active duty, followed by 714 years of 
Reserve duty. I would say that was the only difference of any conse- 
quence within the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the major difference between them ? 

General Sverprup. Well—— 

Mr. Brooks. Eight and ten years? 

General Sverprur. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. You know of no other differences? 

General Sverprur. Not that I would call of any major content. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Are there any questions you want to ask the General ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

General, I recall you stated that we needed teeth in the law for the 
purpose of making these people belong to the Reserve. And I imagine 
vou had in mind also making them attend drills? 

General Sverprup. That is exactly what I mean; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, you have been in the Reserve for many years, 
have you not ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you familiar with the National Guard? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir; very familiar. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You know of their experience in trying to force 
these members of the National Guard to attend drills? 

General Sverprur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have they been successful ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In Missouri? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Well, not in Pennsylvania. 

General Sverprup. I wouldn’t know about Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Because my experience is that every time they have 
tried to force these people to attend drills, you could never find a local 
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justice of the peace or a court that would take up the matter because 
of public sentiment. 

General Sverprup. Well, of course, while we are on that subject, 
Congressman, supposing the National Guard private doesn’t attend 
drill and you drop him. He is drafted. 

In other words, when you enlist in the National Guard, you are no 
longer subject to the draft, the w ay things are. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Sverprup. He has that obligation until he is 35 years old. 
He either says in or they reach out and get him. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is true. I recognize that. But what I am 
trying to develop is compulsory attendance at drills. Like yourself, 
T have had a lot of Reserve experience. 

General Sverprup. I know you have, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would have nothing to do with an individual 
who is forced to attend drills. To me, he breaks down morale of the 
rest of the personnel of the unit. 

General Sverprup. Well, I have had no experience with having the 
local justice of the peace pick them up, because we don’t have that in 
the Reserve. 

do know that from a counterpart who commands the National 
Guard division in Missouri, he tells me he has no trouble with it. 

On the other hand, if a bill such as this was enacted, you wouldn't 
call the local justice of the peace. You would just turn the lad over 
and say, “You have another year and a half to do.” 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Then after the year and a half? That is the 
period I am worried about. 

Mr. Brooks. General, that is all right with the 6-month trainee. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean he has another year and a half. But you have 
a different group, of course, in a 4-year man who has enlisted for 4 
years and has received an honorable discharge from the Navy or from 
the Air Force. He is inthe Reserve. You don’t have any more obliga- 
tion for them to serve in the active establishment. 

General Sverprur. Well, I must say this, that personally I disagree 
with the Congressman from Pennsylvania. If a man has an obliga- 
tion, he has an obligation. And it is no different to me whether you 
have the local justice bring him in or whether—during the war I had 
a number of my men in a stockade for one violation or another, and 
[ put them there and then brought them back again and put them 
where they belonged. If you have an obligation, you should fulfill 
it, whatever it takes to doit. And if it is left to each man’s individual 
desire, you are never going to have any establishment. So I would 
have no hesitation personally to calling a justice of the peace to bring 
them in, and I would set them right down in front of me and say, “You 
have exactly the same duty to perform as Bill and Joe and you are 
going to do it.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The answer to that point, General, is in the testi- 
mony you presented here a few moments ago, when you said that prob- 
ably we Members of Congress are a little closer to the public 

General Sverprur. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is the answer. 

General Sverprur. That is it. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, we feel the pressure probably a 
little sooner than does the commanding officer of a National Guard 
unit. 

General Sverprur. Yes; I think you do, sir. I don’t think there is 
any question about it. But by the same token, we can’t all of us say 
that pressure is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Maybe it is leadership. 

General Sverprur. It takes a lot of that, or you won’t have what you 
have, sir. That is important. That is why some units are built up 
stronger than others—leadership. I agree with that. But even with 
the best leadership in the world, you are never going to build up all 
the divisions that you have in the Reserve. Because that has & en 
proven. We had some excellent leadership. It just isn’t in the cards 
to get them. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wixsreap. General, I believe you stated that you can recruit 
about 3 percent at the present time in the Reserve? 

(General Sverdrup nods. ) 

Mr. Winsreap. I believe you gave as some of the major reasons, 
of course, no teeth in the law and the inequity of service of the man. 

(General Sverdrup nods. ) 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Could you give us some other reasons whiy this en- 
listment rate is so low? Give us the main reasons why you can’t re- 
cruit these persons. 

General Sverprup. Well, it isn’t only a matter of recruiting. It is 
also a matter, of great importance to us, of keeping the people ° you 
have. We just finished a sur vey of our entire division, where we went 
into not only the people we recruited but the people we lost. And 
while in the last 6 months we gained about 200 in a division, that 200, 
again, was actually 600 enlistments. In other words we lost about 400. 

“Now, what is disturbing is that the ones we lost were not only 
the privates but corporals, “sergeants, sergeants first class, and master 
sergeants. 

Mr. Winsrreap. That is where you are losing them in your Reserve / 

General Sverprur. We are losing them in the Reserve because— 
there are many reasons to go into. Sometimes their wives say, “You 
are not going to take the time. You don’t have to.” So they don’t. 
Another is: They say, “Well, we just haven't the time to do it any 
more.” 

But mainly, the ones that return, the answer is: “Why should I do 
it when Joe and Bill and Pete isn’t doing it?” 

Mr. Winsteap. That is the main reason ? 

eneral Sverprup. That is the main, No. 1, reason on that. How- 
ever, I would rather turn that question over to Captain Taylor. I 
brought him along because as a company commander he is the one 
who really sees these people. and I think he can quote chapter and 
verse of that, more personally than I can. Because mine comes to 
me through the reports of the regimental and separate battalion com- 
manders, what their problems are. So I brought Captain Taylor 
along, who can say, “Well, from the grassroots, here are the answers.” 

Mr. Winsreap. I believe you did state you were fearful that the 
100,000 would not be sufficient. 
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General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. I am fearful of the same thing. In other words, 
if we adopt this 100,000 figure and the draft does not take the re- 
mainder, you will still have this inequity of service. You will have 
some escaping under this draft. 

General Sverprup. Sir, 1 was not aware that the 100,000 was in the 
bill. I thought that was 

Mr. Brooks. It is not in the bill. 

General Sverprupe. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the projected plan. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is what we are talking about. 

General Sverprur. Well, I think it is too low. That is my per- 
sonal feeling. That is, if you are going to satisfy the needs of both 
the Reserve units and the National Guard. I think it is too low. 

Mr. Winsreap. And I believe you say the captain would answer— 
I would like to get these points into the record. You have given the 
No. 1 reason, which is inequity of the service. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiysteap. Then later you can give the others. I would like 
to have them. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux, did you want to ask a question / 

Mr. Deverrux. Would it be at all helpful to you if you had more 
funds and more flexibility in the use of those funds in your recruit- 
ing? Because apparently the National Guard having that flexibility 
in the use of this recruiting fund have been much more successful 
than the Reserve units. 

General Sverprup. Well, it probably would help some, sir. 

But the main reason, frankly, the guard is more successful is the 
draft exemption. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, doesn’t that also apply to the original enlistee 
in the Reserves? 

General Sverprup. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. It does not? 

General SverpRur. No, sir. We have quite a large number that en- 
list in the Reserve, still have their military obligation ahead of them, 
and what they do is this, in most cases: When the time comes, when 
they are called for the draft, instead of waiting for that, they will 
enlist. If they do that, they take whatever rank they may have with 
them, be they private first class or corporal. They go in as such. 
And that is attractive to them. They, in fact, have had a good part 
of their basic training before they joined. 

As fas as the National Guard is concerned, with them it is a dif- 
ferent story. If they stay in, they are not subject to the draft. So 
that is your real pone er to the question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Captain Taylor, do you have a general statement you 
w es want tomake? I believe that would be the best way to proceed. 

Captain Tayior. All right, sir. First a little background. 

My name is Capt. W alter J. Taylor, Jr. 

Mr. Brooks. Where are you from, Captain / 

Captain Taytor. I am from St. Louis, Mo. I am a lawyer in civil- 
ian life. I command the Headquarters and Headquarters Company 
of the 407th Infantry Regiment, which is a part of the 102d United 
States Army Reserve Divi ision. 
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I now have approximately 10 years’ service, approximately 3 years 
on active duty and the rest of it has been working in the Reserve with 
an active unit since we organized in 1947. 

Mr. Brooks. I see you have the Infantry Badge. 

Captain Taytor, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where did you get that? 

Captain Taytor. In World War I, I was with the 43d Division in 
the Pacific. I was a platoon sergeant at that time. I got my com- 
mission through the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Captain Tayvor. That is one reason it is attractive to nr. I cer- 
tainly got my promotion out of it. 

Assuming that the decision is that we need a Reserve—of course I 
firmly believe in it, but that is not my decision to make, of course— 
then it is my personal opinion that you have to have teeth in the 
Reserve Act to make it work. We now have plenty of reservists with 
obligation, 8 years’ obligation. But I don’t see them in the company. 

Now, one little thing that was said, this question of enforcement. 
I think the reason that you believed that you would have trouble if 
you tried to put private Johnny Jones in the guardhouse or put him 
back on active duty if he didn’t show up is because the moral tone of 
the young people that I have contacted, at any rate, is only the suckers 
go into the Army and the Navy. The smart guys stay out. He either 
gets married in time or he goes to school and then gets married. 

There have been a lot of loopholes. I read the other day—I don’t 
know if it is correct or not—that there have been more exemptions 
since Korea than there have been draftees. 

That is my own personal opinion, of what I see. 

Mr. Brooks. You really mean deferments rather than exemptions ? 

Captain Tayrtor. Deferments, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, when you mentioned about the suckers 
going into the Army and Navy, did you mean they gave preference to 
the Air Force and Marines? 

Captain Tayztor. Oh, no, sir. I meant “service,” period. | Laugh- 
ter. | 

Captain Taytor. No, sir. I am talking about the service. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is that your statement, sir? You want to pro- 
ceed any further ? 

Captain Taytor. No. I would tell a little about what we are doing 
now. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Captain Taytor. In order to get men for the company and for our 
regiment, we have several sources that we go on. First, we get lists 
from the draft board, when the men register. And we contact these 
men. If we can get them into the Reserve unit, the chances are they 
will stay with us until they are approximately 20 years old, in Mis- 
souri around St. Louis, at which time they will be drafted, but instead 
of being drafted, they will take a voluntary enlistment for active duty 
and they will go in with their rank. We haven’t been terribly suc- 
cessful there. They say,“Why should I join an infantry unit? That 
is the worst that can happen to me, if I get drafted. If I want to 
join anything, it is going to be ordnance, supply, or a service that is 
more attractive” to them for one reason or another. 
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Also, with these men, we get them, we train them, and they go on. 
We are not preserving military skills, which is my understanding of 
what Reserve is for, using this type of man. But it helps. We need 
men. We also get discharge lists as men are up for discharge. And 
we use a TWX or atelegram. It is a form telegram we send them. 
And we politely ask them to report to us on a meeting night, hoping 
that the man will come in and then we can talk to him and sell him 
the Reserve. The chances are he will throw the telegram in the waste- 
basket. Once in awhile he will come down. But that is another 
system we use to contact men. 

Those are recruiting methods I am going through now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, if you contacted 100 of them, what per- 
centage of the 100 actually answer by coming in for an interview; 
any idea ? 

Captain Tayvor. Out of the hundred, we would be lucky if we got 
10 to come in for an interview. And we certainly wouldn't pick up 10. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What is the attitude of the individual among 
the 10¢ 

Captain Tayvor. ‘That come in / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Captain Taytor. Well, the reason he comes in is because he doesn’t 
quite understand the telegram. He thinks maybe it is official and he 
will go to jail if he doesn’t show up. [ Laughter. | 

That is, frankly, why he comes down. Well, we don’t send out 
press gangs to get them into the unit. And we tell him what the 
setup 1s. He says, “Well, thank you, I am not interested. And I 
know nothing can happen to me now.” 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Do you remind him of his obligation ¢ 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. And one selling point we have, one 
little selling point, is that if he will spend 6 years in the Ready 
Reserve and on active duty, then he can be transferred to the Standby 
Reserve for the remaining 2 years, the difference being the availability 
in the event of mobilization. But that is about our only selling point, 
other than promotion. 

Well, it just, unfortunately, isn’t attractive to your men. In the 
city we have more officers than we know what to do with, but no en- 
listed men. In the rural areas, if you go out and beat the brush, you 
will get the enlisted men but there happens to be a scarcity of officers. 
But we can take care of that. Officers are willing to travel to the 
towns and attend the meetings from St. Louis. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. When you mention the obligation of these indi- 
viduals, what reaction do you get from them ? 

Captain Taytor. “What are you going to do about it if I don’t 
come ¢” 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. What do you tell him? 

Captain Taytor. I can’t tell him anything. We can’t do anything 
about it. We can’t tell them we are going to do anything about it, 
because we can’t. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. This applies to all individuals? 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. 

“The guy next door has just gotten out of the service, and I am 
stuck,” if he is one of the few that went in. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am concerned with what the general said, that 
you have to put teeth in the law. 
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Captain Taynor. That is right. If everyone is subject to this, it 
seems to me that no one can complain, if it is equitable. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what kind of teeth would you put? There are 
several kinds of teeth. What kind of teeth would you put in the law? 

Captain Taytor. I favor a recall to active duty, frankly. 

Mr Brooks. But a man who has been drafted and served 2 years, 
you can't recall him to any active duty. 

Captain Taynor. If it is the law. If they know what is going to 
happen, they are going to show. As an example 

Mr. Brooks. You would change the draft law / 

Captain Taynor. Yes, sir. 

td Brooks. And make him serve, if necessary, 2 more years / 

Captain Tayror. That is one form. You wouldn’t want to put him 
in prison. 

Mr. Brooks. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. But you would require that all men have 2 years 
before you would draft him back in for another 2 years? 

Captain Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsrrap. You would make this a uniform setup before you 
drafted him for an additional 2 years. You wouldn’t let half of them 
go by with deferments while you are drafting that man? 

Captain Taynor. That is right. The main thing to me is uniform- 
ity, Ithink. In the time of Korea, the Army had what was known at 
that time as, I believe, the pool. In other words, if you weren’t as- 
signed to a unit and you were a reservist, you were in the pool and if 
you were in the pool it was a short ticket to active duty, especially 
for an enlisted man. Our attendance was fine. They all came to the 
meetings. That was the high time. 

I have an authorized strength of 23 officers, 1 warrant officer, and 
53 enlisted men. My highest. enlistment was in July of 1951, when 
I had 20 officers and 25 enlisted men. I now have 13 officers, 1 warrant 
officer, and 15 enlisted men. I have lost practically all of my World 
War IT noncoms. And I know—what I depend on right now are these 
boys that have the 8-year obligation and have felt it their duty to come 
to the meetings. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What percentage of attendance do you have? 

Captain Taytor. My last quarter I had 90 percent attendance, which 
is pretty good. 

Now I will say this: We have gotten rid of deadwood. For a while 
we were carrying a lot of deadwood, and over the past year and a half 
we have gotten rid of the deadwood. We are knocking ourselves out 
recruiting. That is the only reason I can show the strength I have, 
is through recruiting. 

Now you can have a concentrated recruiting drive, but you can’t do 
it for 10 years at a time. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. If a bonus for reenlistment in the regular service 
helps to get reenlistments, would some consideration along that line 
help to get reenlistments for your reserve ? 

Captain Taytor. I don’t know that I can answer that. The men in 
my company I never think of as being p peony money hungry. I 
know they like the pay. I think it takes more than that. Ifa guy 


does not want to be in the Reserve and does not want to be in the Army, 
there isn’t 
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Mr. Winsreap. It struck me if it is good for the Regulars, it should 
be good for the Reserve. 

Captain Taytor. I honestly don’t know if it is working in the 
Regular. Then it would be good for the Reserve, if that was the 
L haven't thought about it. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the reason your Korean noncoms are leaving / 

Captain Taytor. Because their enlistments—well, the Korean non- 
coms, of course, still have their 8 years and the ones that have come 


in will stay around if we can keep them interested, and so far we have 
been fairly successful. 


I will have 

Mr. Brooks. You said practically—— 

Captain Taytor. World War IT, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, did you say World War IT? 

Captain Taytor. World War IT noncoms. 

Mr. Brooks. They are out. 

Captain Taytor. They are out. One, of course, they have gotten 
older. Two, their wives raise cain about the time it takes in having 
to go to camp every summer. But—there are various reasons. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the wives of World War II men are no different 
from the wives of Korean veterans. 

Captain Taytor. It remains to be seen what will happen when their 
enlistments are up. I have, I guess, maybe six noncoms whose enlist- 
ments will be up this year. Fortunately, they all got married after 
they were in the Reserve. The wives are kind of Reserve wives, such 
at Army wives. We have a lot of social activities together and we have 
a lot of fun there. 

If the Formosan situation doesn’t get any hotter, I don’t think I will 
have any trouble getting them to sign on again. I mean that is a big 
consideration, from the wives. I have trouble with my wife once in 
a while: “Get out, get out, look at all my friends’ husbands, they don’t 
stay in.” 

I told her I wasn’t going to, but there is that influence on the men. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What experience have you had with individuals 
who escape being drafted? What is their attitude during the course 
of —_ drills in regard to taking orders, and so forth? 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. See, only at one short period did we 
have available what we call protected reservists, reservists that were 
exempt or deferred from the draft. And I only have one man and 
I think he will probably be drafted because he is not making his 
meetings. The men that come in have all come in voluntarily so. 
Well, in fact, our mission at summer me last summer in the 407th 
Infantry was to run the recruit school or give the basic-training 
course up there for 2 weeks. 

They were all new boys that come in prior to being drafted. It 
was really a Gung Ho outfit, so to speak. They were eager. I have 
had men come back to me. I have had 3 or 4 called to volunteer for 
active duty when it came time to be drafted. ‘They went on duty as 
corporals. All of them have come back and said, “We did not cover 
a single subject on active duty that we had not had a smattering of 
in the Reserve. In detail, sure. And we brushed up, where we 
reached a finer point of preparedness. But we knew what the man 
was talking about when he stayed up.” 


case. 
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One man came back a sergeant first class. Another will be a 
sergeant. The third stayed a corporal. So they are eager when 
they come in like that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, I was interested in the statement you 
made about the wives of these men. 

Captain Tayior. I am sorry, sir; I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | was interested in the statement about the wives 
and influence that they have over these men regarding the reenlist- 
ments. Probably we should write into this bill some kind of a pro- 
viso that we should educate the wives. 

Captain Tayxor. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Of these men. 

Captain Taytor. I think it takes education of everyone, sir. You 
have to instill the attitude that we have to have an army. Wives are 
definitely an important factor on it. 

Mr. Brooks. Maybe if we give the wives a bonus, you would have 
better luck. 

Captain Tayuor. That is right, or a baby sitter or something, so 
they could get out. [ Laughter. | 

Captain Tayxor. I think the 6-month deal may be a shot in the 
arm for the Reserve and something we definitely need, providing 
you still put teeth in it. And that helps a lot—of course, putting 
them on active duty for 6 months. They will get their basic training. 
Then we can take them from there. 

The idea of the Reserve is to help a person retain his military skill, 
as I understand the Reserve program, and not to make the initial 
development, although we are being forced to because of lack of 
manpower. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you familiar with this bill we are considering ? 

Captain Taytor. Generally, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The administration plan for training of 100,000 
Reserves. 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you like it? 

Captain Taytor. Ido. Of course, I can’t testify as to the number 
you need, 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Captain Tayror. I am of the school that the more service they have, 
the better off we are, of course. But I realize that is impractical. 

Mr. Brooks. But you feel a man with 6 months’ training would fit 
ull right into your organization ? 

Captain Tayvor. We can do a lot with him, yes, sir. We can doa 
lot with them after they have had 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray—— 

Captain Taytor. We can make soldiers out of them when they 
come back. They will be soliders when they come out. And we will 
keep it up. 

Mr. Bray. Captain, I have been very much impressed by your 
statement. It seems like you really know what you are talking about. 

Captain Taywor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now at the present time a man, after he finishes 2 years— 
what is his Reserve obligation? How long? 

Captain Taytor. Six years, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Six years? 
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Captain Tayitor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And then if he goes into the Active Reserve, like he is 
drilling with your outfit, is it still 6 years? 

Captain Taywor. Six years total obligation, yes, sir, but the last 
2 years can be spent in the Standby Reserve if he chooses to go to the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Ducanper, The last three, Captain. 

Captain Tarior. The last three, I beg your pardon. That is right- 
5 years and 3, 

Mr. Bray. He can come and take three with you ? 

Captain Tayior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And 3 years in just the same situation as he was before, 
really ¢ 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. As I understand—— 

Mr. Bray. Practically the same situation he was before? 

Captain Tayxor. That is right, except he is on the War Depart- 
ment—— 

Mr. Bray. The way we have this set up, you haven't a whole lot to 
offer. 

Captain Tayvor. No, sir. That is the only thing I can offer, other 
than the fact he is doing the country a service, and the answer to that 
is “Why should I, when the guy next door isn’t?” I hear it right 
and left and it distrubs me. 

Mr. Bray. Somehow we have failed to sell the soldier on his duty 
to go beyond the 2 years; is that right / 

Captain Tayvor. That is correct. I think it is the fact—they go 
back to the whole thing. They can get out of it. You have to sell 
the country the need for the Reserve, the fact that it is your patriotic 
duty. That is the big thing you have to sell. 

Mr. Bray. The Air Force Reserve down at Atterbury Air Force 
Base have worked out—well, the whole Air Corps Reserve in Indiana, 
at least central Indiana, have worked out a plan on the social life 
there, where the wives are brought very close into the matter. 

Captain Tayior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Apparently you haven't tried the same thing? 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir, we do. We have regimental parties. 
And then my company has, oh, at least three parties a year, some- 
times more, and the men get together on weekends or Saturday nights. 

Mr. Bray. What does the wife actually fear or object to in her 
husband going ahead with his Reserve duties? 

Captain Taytor. That he will be called to active duty, sir, and in 
that event he will go overseas and get shot. 

Mr. Bray. Then it is a fundamental objection she has that no 
amount of social activity or anything else can really alleviate; is that 
correct ¢ 

Capiein Taytor. Well, there is one other thing, too. She also does 
not like the summer camp, especially if that is the man’s only vacation 
year after year. Well, that is a problem and we have to do something 
about it, sir. 

But in answering your question, sir, in the social activities the wives 
get to know the officers in the company. They get confident in the 
officers. They become instilled with the same thing, whatever it may 
be—patriotism, or what you have—that is in their husbands. So they 
feel that the Reserve is a good thing also. 
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It issomething of interest for their husband. 

Mr. Bray. I do know that the Air Force Reserve have this pro- 
gram—and I understand it is rather unique in the fact that it is among 
the highest morale in the country. 

I have been over and attended some of their meetings and it seems 
to me it is working very well. They have the cooperation of the com- 
manding officer there who in every way seems a superior person. 

C aptain Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. There were 400 Reserves there and their wives and 
families were around having, it seemed to me, a marvelous time. 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then they have the yearly banquet with the officers and 
the men, and their families. I noticed a rather large percentage of 
enlisted men attending. 

Which I was surprised to see. I don’t know how much that has 
been done—apparently you are pursuing that same thing, except per- 
haps on a smaller scale. 

Captain Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. If you can expand it and get it toa much higher degree, 
we might make a little progress along that line. 

Captain Taytor. Well, I can say this, as far as the scale. I have 
five enlisted men that I work with and I guarantee you—-- 

Mr. Bray. I mean larger units. 

Captain Taytor. Oh. 

Mr. Bray. I mean if they would expand further. 

Captain Taytor. Our regiment is doing it, too. Of course, that isa 
large unit. As far as manpowerwise, we have 321 in the regiment. 
My morale is very high in my company and I think I can speak for 
the other companies in the Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. I think I.can understand why it would be, sir. 

Captain Taytor. If you get me a man to come in, I guarantee I can 
keep most of them, if you can once get him in. I can’t get him in. 
Once you can give him to me, I will keep a good percentage of them 
without any trouble, especially of the noncoms. Now, of course, if a 
man is going to be a private for the rest of his life, he is not going to 
stay. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will you yield —— 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you feel that you are getting sufficient support 
from the Regular Establishment in conducting your training pro- 
gram, and so on? 

Captain Taytor. Yes,sir. Asa matter of fact, with the unit adviser 
that we have there now—he has there about a year, or a little less? 

(General Sverdrup nods.) 

Captain Tayior. Our recruiting efforts have doubled and we have 
shown a light increase. We are never going to do any good that way. 
But we are getting all the cooperation we need from it. They realize 
our problems. 

I mean we bump heads once in a while, but by and large we have 
always worked it out. I wouldn’t stay in if I felt I couldn't get along 
with them. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you feel their programs are such that it will 
encourage men to say on ¢ 
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Captain Taytor. Encourage a man to stay on / 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Captain Tayor. To the extent possible with the amount of men 
we have. The interest in a training program, I think, is directly 
proportionate to the amount of men you have there. 

My noncoms, now, my top noncoms have never commanded troops 
because they were all privates first class when they came to me 5 
years ago, 6 years ago—yes, 6 years ago. Now they are my top 
noncoms. 

This summer a few of them got to go over to the recruit school 
where they actually had a platoon. They were platoon sergeant and 
squad leader. 1 mean they worked. They averaged, and ‘T am not 
exaggerating, maybe 4 or 5 hours’ sleep a night, because they were 
boning for the next day, just on how to do the manual of arms, if 
nothing else. 

You forget that stuff. A private first class that comes out: The 
chances are that he doesn’t put a platoon or squad through close order 
more than maybe once or twice. The only way you learn is have them 
walk into a wall a couple of times. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you feel, Captain, if we can channel privates 
into the Reserve organizations through some means, that you will 
be able to get a number of the noncoms who have completed the 2- 
or 4-year obligation to go in and voluntarily join and stay with 
you? 

Captain Tayvor. Yes, sir. I have a first sergeant. He is one of my 
few World War II men that stayed on, Sergeant Bossung, one of the 
finest men in the regiment. But he is completely frustrated because 
he doesn’t have anyone to first soldier over, so to speak. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Captain Taytor. He is a soldier but he hasn’t anything to soldier 
with. Why he stays, I don’t know. 

Mr. Devereux. Let’s make this point very clear. You feel if we 
can channel in a certain number of Indians, you will be able to retain 
your chiefs or encourage the chiefs to join up with the organization 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir, and I will guarantee you I will keep 
some of the Indians, too. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, the Indians are going to be channeled in, as 
far as I can see. 

Captain Taytor. I mean—I have to get my hand on them for a year 
or 2,3, or 4, or whatever you will give. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. You drill how many time a month / 

Captain Tayrtor. Twice a moth, sir, are regular paid drills. I am 
down there once a week because 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe that the way the guard drills, every week, 
would make the situation better ? 

Captain Taytor. No, sir; I] personally don’t, but I know there is a 
big difference of opinion even in our unit. 

Mr. Bray. Then as for training these men; that is, the initial re- 
cruits, the 6 months’ trainees that have been suggested. 

Captain Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe that that time might be cut down if : 
special effort was made? The reason I am saying that is, 6 ‘ecules 





knocks out a semester of school, in high school or earlier. Do you 
believe something could be accomplished on a 3 months’ basis, if a 
real effort was made-—say 6 weeks’ time, for basic training, to school 
the soldier, and so on, and then 6 weeks’ time for a certain degree 
of specialization before he came to your organization { 

What kind of shape do you believe that man would come in with, 
assuming he really had been given training during that time, 3 
months’ real training ! 

Captain Taytor. Well, again I am giving you my own personal 
opinion, of course. In answer to that one, when 1 heard 6 months, 
my original reaction was “How can you make a soldier in 6 months?” 

Mr. Bray. Sometimes I have seen 20 years which couldn't suc- 
ceed in doing it. 

Captain Tayxor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. But I am saying: Assuming the man’s heart was in it 
and he was of reasonable intelligence and was given real training. 
what kind of shape would he be in to join your unit after 3 months of 
training ¢ 

Captain Tayvor. That isa hard one to answer. He would of course, 
have a fundamental knowledge of basic military rudiments. He 
would have no conception whatsoever of command responsibilities or 
tactics. And the best place to learn a few tactics, I think, if he can 
go through one small maneuver. That is no more than a weak prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Bray. No, he couldn’t go in anything beyond battalion prob- 
Jems. 

Captain Taynor. In the 6 weeks’ time, I don’t believe he could 
work up to that, could he, sir? 

Mr. Bray. No. Iam talking about 3 months. 

Captain Tay or. Three months. 

Mr. Bray. You see, I am figuring a month and a half, roughly 
6 weeks, where he is just fundamentally training as a soldier—of 
course, you are going to have to have good instructors, but assuming 
we do have good instructors and assuming we do have good facilities. 
and assuming this boy does want to do something about it. 

What do you think he would accomplish in 3 months? That 
equals—let’s see, you drill how many times, 24 times a year? , 

Captain Tayxor. Yes, plus 15 days in summer camp. 

Mr. Bray. That equals about 4 years’ time ? 

Captain Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t you believe you would have a pretty decent sol- 
dier for you to work with? 

Captain Taytor. I can’t help but say “yes” in answer to your 
question. Yes, we would have a good soldier. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, not as good as if he had 1 year. 

Captain Taytor. One year or 2 years. 

Mr. Bray. Or 2 years. 

Captain Tayvor. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Or 3 years or 4 years. 

Captain Tayxor. I think the answer depends on what can the Army 
teach the man in that amount of time. And the Army would have 


> answer that, and is charged with that responsibility for training 
them. 
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Mr. Bray. What is the basic training of the draftee at this time 

At one time it was 13 weeks, and it has been cut down to 8 weeks 
now. 

Captain Taytor. I believe 

Mr. Ducanper. General Milburn is there. He can answer 

General Mirpurn. Six months. 

Mr. Brooks. Six months? 

Mr. Bray. That is not basic training. That goes on to his special 
ized training. But I am talking about the basic training before you 
send him home on a leave and then he goes into some other work. 

General Mirpurn. That is the system. We feel that the man who 
goes into the regular service, in the active establishment, requires 6 
months’ basic training. Now that is basic, individual training as 
well as basic unit training, very much on the same order as was indi- 
cated on the charts. 

Mr. Bray. General, what I mean: The first thing he goes to camp, 
and I believe he is gone, isn’t it, 6 or 8 weeks, and then he goes in, 
maybe to administration, school, or one thing or another. But I am 
talking about that first basic. 

General Minpurn. That is 8 weeks, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Eight weeks. 

General Mitpurn. The very basic training. 

Mr. Bray. That is the question I was asking you. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield on that point ¢ 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. If you only had a 3-month training period, you 
vere never be able to develop } your hoa lalists in that time. 

Captain Tayvor. That is right. Of course, the Army has to answer 
the question if they can do anything. I can’t. But it would seem 
to me you have too much time spent in processing in and out, and 
other administrative duties. 

Mr. Bray. You think it might not hurt to do away with the redtape 4 

Captain Tayior. I can’t answer the question. I don’t know what 
the Army can give them in 3 months’ time, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me suggest this, gentlemen of the committee. 
The Navy has been here—this is the second day they have been sitting 
here waiting. Now I don’t want—of course, we don’t want to cut 
anybody off. But if we have about reached the point where we got 
the information we want— 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can I ask one more question ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. I think Mr. Price has a question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain—— 

Captain Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you detected any weakness in the Defense 
Kstablishment’s program of indoctrinating these men when they leave 
the services regarding their obligation and also encouraging them 
to join up with the Reserves, or do you think they have been indoe- 
trinated sufficiently by the Defense Establishment ? 

Captain Taytor. Of course, the only think I can judge by are the 
results. They don’t join up. 

Mr. Van ZanpvtT. In other words, when they come to you, their minds 
are made up that, “Well, my obligation doesn’t amount to very much.” 
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Captain Taytor. Well, when the guy sleeping in the sack op 
to him is saying, “That is a lot of hooey, we don’t have to do it,” 
takes a lot of indoctrination. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. In other words, then, it is safe to say that appar- 
ently the efforts of the Defense Establishment to indoctrinate these 
people has been a failure ¢ 

Captain Tayior. The results would show that, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, Mr. Price, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Price. Captain, I was just wondering whether the fact that 
these men are participating in the retirement program, has any effect 
on them!’ Do they think of that or is that explained to them thor- 
oughly, that here ‘they are building toward retirement and if they 

can remain in good standing through the years in the Reserve, that 
ae! have a retirement system ? 

Captain Taynor. Yes, sir. I said earlier that what we try to sell, 
of course, is that you can get into the Standby Reserve for your last 
3 years of obligation. We also sell them retirement, pay, promotion, 
a good time at summer camp, which we do have; I mean we work hard 
but we play hard up there. They do think of retirement. But, of 
course, toa man that has just had a couple of years, he looks at that 
2 years—— 

Mr. Brooks. He thinks he is already retired. 

Captail Tayvor. That is right, and they think in terms of the In- 
fantry he will never see that 20 years, too. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Price. If he participates actively in the Reserve—most of these 
fellows are young fellows when they come in. 

Captain Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Price. And haven't you been able to sell them the idea if they 
remain active in the Reserve over a period of 20 years, that they have 
a separate retirement system that would augment any other security 
benefits they would have, social security or anything ? 

Captain Tayior. It helps, but it hasn't been the determining factor, 
as shown by the results, sir. We definitely play it up. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions- 

Captain Taynor. After they have been there 8 years, of course, they 
stick around. That is a big factor, then. 

Mr. Brooks. There are no further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, General, we certainly thank you and the captain 
for coming here and helping the committee. We wanted to hear you 
so you could get back home. I understand you wanted to leave for 
St. Louis! 

General Sverprur. Yes, sir. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Brooks. They are both from St. Louis, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Glad to see you, General. 

Mr. Brooks. We have here this morning representing the Navy, the 
Ifonorable Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Pratt, will you come forward, sir? 

And then we have Vice Adm. J. H. Holloway, Chief of Naval 
Personnel. 

Mr. Ducanprr. He is still down before Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee. 
(Further aside.) 
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Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, sir. Admiral Holloway, I under: 
stand, is down at the Kilday committee. We will go ahead and he 
will be down a little later on. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT PRATT—Resumed, ACCOMPANIED 
BY REAR ADM. K. M. McMANES, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS FOR NAVAL RESERVE 


Secretary Prarr. May I bring Admiral McManes up with me? 

Mr. Brooks. Will you do it, sir. 

Mr. Pratt, we are happy to have you back with us. 

Now do you have a general statement’ I believe you do, don't you ‘ 

Secretary Prarr. Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement. 
Everything that is in it I believe I said when I was up here last week 
with Mr. Thomas. Since time is moving on, with your consent, | 
would like to have that inserted in the record at this point and then 
proceed with the rest of the Navy witnesses, if that is satisfactory to 
you and to the committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Whatever you want todo, sir. You think we can cover 
the point all right by questioning you and the others here? Then we 
will just waive your statement and have it printed in the record at this 
point. 

Secretary Prarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

You have a copy of it, haven't you ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


My name is Albert Pratt. I am the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Per 
sonnel and Reserve Forces. I have participated with representatives of all of 
the services in the deliberations conducted by the Department of Defense which 
led up to the creation of the National Reserve Plan now proposed to the Congress 
as H. R. 2967. 

In these meetings I have had the opportunity to take part in discussions with 
representatives of all of the services and to witness the “give and take” pro- 
cedures so necessary to produce a unified proposal. In my opinion, the careful 
preparation and conscientious cooperation of the military departments, the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, and other interested governmental agencies have 
produced the best overall solution of the many problems involved. 

Each of the services has essentially a different Reserve problem. As far 
as the Navy Department is concerned, the proposed National Reserve Plan will 
assist in improving the already fine programs which the Navy and Marine Corps 
have today. As you probably know, the Navy Department last year conducted 
a searching examination into the organization and operation of its Reserve pro 
gram. 

This was done by a board of reserve officers headed by Vice Adm. Felix John- 
son, United States Navy, (retired). This group, known as the Naval Reserve 
Evaluation Board, held hearings and made inspections of our facilities all over 
the country. Admiral Johnson’s Board came up with some 100 recommendations 
for improvements, most of which are now being implemented by administrative 
action within the Navy Department. 

Under the proposed National Reserve Plan, further improvements will be 
possible. Let me mention a few of the features of the plan which we feel are 
of particular importance to the Reserve programs of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

1. The provisions in the plan for careful and continuous screening of the 
Ready Reserve will produce reservists who will be available in emergencies with 
a minimum of delay and attrition. 

2. While our facilities are adequate today, additional facilities and improve 
ments contemplated by the program will be needed to meet our requirements 
over the next 4 years. 
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3. One of our greatest problems is to attract experienced, prior-service person- 
nel into our organized drilling Reserve programs. Enactment of the proposed 
legislation will focus the attention of the public on the military obligation of 
our young men, and on the announced statement that honorable service includes 
fulfillment of service obligation in the Reserve Forces as well as the active Forces. 
This should result in an increased awareness of responsibility that will be re- 
flected in increased voluntary Reserve participation by many valuable and ex- 
perienced petty officers. 

4. Participation in the Navy arid Marine Corps Reserve program has always 
been on a voluntary basis, and we desire to continue this procedure if possible. 
Should voluntary means fail to meet our Reserve requirements, we hope the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan will give assurance that enforcement measures are available. 

5. The provisions of the plan for an improved training curriculum and addi- 
tional periods of training for reserves will produce a better trained force. 

Most important in the development of the National Reserve Plan and the pro- 
posed legislation to implement that plan, was the effect that such legislation 
might have upon the active forces. 

In particular, concern has been expressed lest provision for 6 months’ training 
and subsequent Reserve participation would reduce the capability of naval 
services to obtain the voluntary long term enlistments which they need. The 
plan specifically provides for the establishment of quotas in this 6 months’ train- 
ing program by the President on the advice of the Secretary of Defense in order 
that the manpower pool may at all times be sufficient to support the necessary 
voluntary enlistments into the Active Forces. We believe that this control pro- 
vision is adequate. 

In the light of conditions today and in the future as we can foresee it, we 
cannot rely for our military strength on our Active Forces alone. We must have 
for all services an effective Ready Reserve. The proposed National Reserve 
Plan is designed to achieve this result. It will help the Navy and the Marine 
Corps to achieve their already substantial progress toward this goal. We be- 
lieve the plan should be adopted as an essential element in our overall military 
security program. 


Mr. Ducanper. Admiral McManes has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Brooks, Admiral, you have a prepared statement. If it is all 
right with Mr. Pratt, it might be a good program to let the admiral, 
then, give his statement at this point. 

Secretary Prarr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have a program which 
is really in three parts. We want to show you what the Naval Reserve 
is today and what we expect the Naval Reserve will be under the pro- 
posed National Reserve Plan. Those three parts consist of a de- 
scription of the so-called surface Naval Reserve program, which in- 
cludes submarine and specialties; the Naval Air Reserve program, 
which has a completely different training method, and therefore 
properly should be presented separately ; and then finally the Marine 
program, and Admiral McManes will lead off those presentations, if 
that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Brooks. Why don’t you just take over the Navy presentation 
and present it to the committee as you think it should be presented / 

Secretary Prarr. Thank you very much. 

Admiral MceManes. 

Admiral McManes., In the early phases of mobilization, the ex- 
panding military forces will require adequately trained and readily 
available manpower. 

For the Navy, this means trained officers and men, primarily for 
distribution as individuals. 

They would be (1) assigned to those inactivated ships earmarked 
for early recommissioning, (2) to bring active ships and stations to 
var strength, and (3) to the expanding mobilization and training 
establishment for the job of molding the large numbers of personnel 
procured from civilian sources after M-Day. 
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The size of the Ready Reserve is determined from definitely estab- 
lished personnel needs. 

The number and types of ships, aircraft, and supporting shore sta- 
tions to be employed stem from joint war plans approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Sta‘ff. 

A wealth of experience enables us to properly determine war com- 
plements, that is, the number of personnel and the kinds of skills 
needed for efficient war operations of these ships and activities. 

For example, we know how many gunner’s mates, electrician’s 
mates, and men of each of the other 28 ratings, or specialties, are 
needed to man a destroyer now in the reserve fleet, and make her ready 
for operation within a minimum time. 

The mobilization personnel requirements are then ascertained by 
summing up the personnel complements of all the forces required. 

After allowing for all other possible sources of procurement, we 
can establish the necessary size of the Ready Reserve to meet our re- 
quirements during the early phases of mobilization. : 

During the coming years, with the continuation of the 8-year mili- 
tary obligation, the Naval Reserve will receive from the active estab- 
lishment well trained experienced junior officers, petty officers, and 
enlisted personnel. 

Let there be no doubt as to the value of these reservists. 

Far from being members of a “paper reserve” these trained person- 
nel do and will continue to provide a reservoir of exceptional value 
to the country. 

Our major concern will be to discover the most promising leaders, 
both officers and enlisted men, and to interest them in affiliating with 
organized units. 

It is on these officers and petty officers that we must concentrate our 
training so that we will have the required numbers of reservists pos- 
sessing the quality of leadership and the professional and technical 
knowledge necessary in a modern naval establishment. 

Details of the training to be conducted under the National Reserve 
Plan will be presented by officers from the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for the surface program and from the office of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air) for the Naval Air Reserve. 

Commander Wright will present the Naval Reserve surface train- 
ing program and will be followed by Commander Stimson on the 
Naval Air Reserve training program. 

There is no classified information in the scheduled Navy presenta- 
tions that follow. 

However, if the committee should so desire, we are prepared to show 
in detail how the size of the Navy’s Ready Reserve is determined. 

This analysis does contain classified information, and I would at 
that time request the chairman to declare executive session if this 
presentation should be desired by the committee. 

Commander Wright will make the Navy surface presentation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will proceed with what we have without going into 
executive session. Then we can do that later. 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF COMDR. R. M. WRIGHT, HEAD, SURFACE AND 
SUBMARINE PROGRAMS BRANCH, NAVAL RESERVE DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


Commander Wricur. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in this presen- 
tation of the Naval Reserve Training Plan, we will describe first the 
program as it operates today. Following this, we will cover our plans 
for improvement and future development under the National Reserve 
Plan. It is emphasized that this portion of the Naval Reserve presen- 
tation includes the Surface Reserve only and does not include any 
facets of the Naval Air Reserve program which will be presented 
separately. Two brief departures from this approach will be made 
when we relate Naval Reserve strength to total strength requirements 
of the Ready Naval Reserve. Otherwise, we speak now only of the 
Surface Reserve. 

Il. ADMINISTRATION 

Broadly speaking, the operation of the Naval Reserve program 
is achieved through an integration of its administration into the 
Regular Naval Establishment | exhibiting }. 

Under the Secretary of the Navy, the responsibility in the Navy 
Department for the broad, overall policies for the Naval Reserve rests 
with the Chief of Naval Operations. The actual administration of 
the program is the responsibility of the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Locally, the Naval Reserve program is administered under the naval 
district commandants. Under the commandants are individual train- 
ing centers, each under a commanding officer with an active-duty staff 
of station keepers. 

The command lines from the commandant are to the commanding 
officers of the training centers and the commanding officers of the 
Naval Reserve units separately. While the training center com- 
manding officers do not exercise command over the Inactive Reserve 
units, their mission includes advising and assisting the Reserve com- 
manding officers in the administration and training of their units. 

Annually, and more frequently if required, there is convened in the 
Navy Department a Naval Reserve Policy Board. This is composed 
predominantly of Inactive Duty Reserve officers. The purpose of this 
board is to advise the Secretary of the Navy on matters of Naval 
Reserve policy and administration. Prior to the meeting of the na- 
tional board, naval district policy boards are convened for the purpose 
of recommending matters of policy for consideration by the national 
board, 

IT, ORGANIZATION 


The Naval Reserve program [exhibiting] consists of officers and 
enlisted personnel organized into a variety of programs. While some 
of these are for the training of both officers and enlisted men, and 
others are exclusively for officers, by far the greatest part of the 
Organized Naval Reserve is enrolled in five major programs estab- 
lished for the training of enlisted personnel. These are the surface, 
submarine, electronics, Seabees, and naval security group programs. 

These programs are pay or nonpay, depending upon the intensity 
of the training, the priority of mobilization needs for the personnel, 





and the standards of performance required. Also, the various pro- 
grams are divided into groups by the annual numbers of drills per- 
formed, 48, 24, or 12, depending upon the scope of the training 
pursued. 

The basic unit of organizations [exhibiting] is the division, In 
the surface program, which comprises about 80 percent of the per- 
sonnel in pay units, there are 577 divisions. Each surface division 
has an allowance of 10 officers and 200 enlisted men. In the surface 
program, 30 different specialty ratings are included for training. Any 
| division trains from 4 to 6 of these ratings. 

In some training centers the organization is composed of only one 
division. In others [exhibiting], a battalion, consisting of two or more 
dlivisions. In the very largest training centers [exhibiting], the or- 
ganization is composed of a brigade consisting of two or more bat- 

talions as shown on the chart. This organization is for the purpose 
of training only. Upon call to active duty, naval reservists will be 
ordered individually and not as organized units. 

Where several divisions drill at the same training center, the divi- 
sions generally meet on separate nights. This increases the effective- 
ness of the training since it is accomplished in smaller groups. In 
addition, it makes possible participation by greater numbers of people 
who, by reason of occupational or other commitments, could not attend 
ona particular night. 


IV. TRAINING CENTERS 


The Navy has provided a total of 316 Reserve training centers 


| exhibiting]. 

One hundred and fifty-seven of these are used exclusively by the 
Naval Reserve while 159 are used in common by the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves. Bureau of the Census figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the national population is located within easy 
commuting distance of one of these centers. In addition, there are 
240 [exhibiting | electronics facilities widely distributed amongst the 
smaller communities in every section of the country: 96 small units 
of the Army, Air Force, and Coast Guard use space at Naval Reserve 
or Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training centers. Three training 
centers will be jointly occupied with the Army Reserve when con- 
struction now underway is completed. 

These training centers consist of two general types: First [exhib- 
iting |, the quonset or Butler huts, in which 2 or 3 huts are used as 
wings and are connected by a building across the front, and second 
[exhibiting], conversions or adaptations, in which already existing 
buildings such as World War IT barracks, warehouses, and State naval 
militia armories have been altered or expanded to serve as training 
centers. This is a converted barracks [exhibiting }. 

A warehouse [exhibiting }. 

The center at Seattle which was a State naval armory, along with 
some World War II Navy buildings. Notice here the berthing of 
Reserve training vessels—a PCE, a submarine, and various small 
craft. Docking facilities exist at many training centers where water 
permits. 
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V. EQUIPMENT 


In the training centers a very great amount of equipment is in- 
stalled for the training and practical work of the reservists. This is 
principally surplus World War II equipment, modernized and aug- 
mented by modern equipment to the extent that budgetary limita- 
tions will permit [exhibiting]. 

This includes complete machine shops: You will observe sufficient 
machine tools for the training of several personnel at the same time. 
Carpenter shops. Metal shops, where metalsmiths, welders, pipe- 
fitters, and similar ratings are trained. Diesel laboratories. Ship- 
board damage control trainers. This device is used for the training 
of all hands as a team. Electronics labs. Radio rooms. On every 
drill night the radiomen send and receive messages between the vari- 
ous training centers on the Naval Reserve communications training 
circuits. Ordnance and gunnery installations. Combat informa- 
tion centers. Even a device for simulating the submerged control of 
submarines. In this device, men of the submarine divisions operate 
together to control a ship under varying conditions of changing depth, 
course, and speed, firing torpedoes, encountering rough surface effect, 
and many other conditions of operating. 

In addition, there are complete training libraries and many visual 
aids to training, such as still and movie projectors, models, cutaway 
engines, mockups, and so on. At some locations, ships have been 
assigned to the training centers for onboard training, as you saw in 
the picture of the training center at Seattle. 


VI. TRAINING 


In the Naval Reserve, personnel are trained by three methods 
| exhibiting] : 

First, drilling in organized units, which drill in the training centers 
weekly, semimonthly, or monthly, on designated nights or weekends 
according to the scope and nature of the training prescribed ; 

Second, active duty for training [exhibiting]. One period of 2 or 
more weeks of continuous training on active duty is taken each year. 
This duty is performed in ships, at schools, and at activities ashore ; 
and 

Third, correspondence courses | exhibiting | which are taken at home 
and cover all areas and levels of technical training for both officers and 
enlisted personnel. 

These methods of training may be used either singly or in combina- 
tion by all naval reservists according to their needs, desires, and avail- 
ability. All members of pay drill units are required to perform active 
duty for training. Members of nonpay units and of the pool may 
perform active duty for training within the limits of funds available. 
All reservists are encouraged to pursue correspondence courses. 


VI. A, ENLISTED TRAINING 
To illustrate the training and path of advancement of an enlisted 


reservist in a drilling unit, let us consider the case of a typical recruit 
entering a surface division. Let us call him Ralph Readyman. 
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On Tuesday night, Readyman reports at the Naval Reserve training 
center in his hometown and is enlisted as a seaman recruit, United 
States Naval Reserve. He immediately commences regular attend- 
ance at drills. During his first five drills he is completely processed 
through the details of physical examination, issuance of uniforms, 
mental and aptitude classification, and orientation tothe Navy. Then 
Readyman begin his basic naval training. 

In the Naval Reserve training plan we use a cycle training method. 
[ Exhibiting. | 

As is indicated on the chart, this provides a rotating system of in- 
struction. Each individual subject is complete in itself and bears 
no necessary relationship to the previous subject taught. This per- 
mits a trainee to enter a cycle at any time and continue until he com- 
pletes the cycle. This makes it unnecessary for him to wait until suf- 
ficient numbers of men are available for the formation of a new group. 
Each segment of a cycle may represent one or more drill periods. 

Having completed the processing cycle, Readyman will be placed in 
Recruit Training Cycle No. 1. Here he will begin recruit training 
in the subject being covered that night and will continue until he has 
completed that cycle. This will take 10 drills. At the next drill he 
takes a progress test. 

After satisfactorily completing the test, Readyman is placed in 
Recruit Training Cycle No. 2. He again joins at any point on the 
cycle and continues until he completes it. This will require 15 drills. 
At this point, he is given a review and takes an examination for pro- 
motion to apprentice. 

This period of recruit training has taken 9 months. In addition 
to drills spent in rate training, Readyman has participated in group 
and team training with his entire division as directed by his com- 
manding officer. This might include, for example, gun crew drills, 
ship control team, engine room team, and communications team train- 
ing, as well as military evolutions and damage control drills, wherein 
all of the men of the division train together as a unit. 

At some time during his first year Readyman performs 2 weeks 
of active duty for training. This period of active duty for training 
is taken at 1 of the 3 Regular Navy Recruit Training Commands, 
and is prescribed for all Naval Reserve recruits. 

Upon his promotion to apprentice [exhibiting], Readyman is 
placed in the training cycle of military requirements for seaman. 
Again he joins the cycle at any subject and leaves upon completing 
all subjects. Then he takes an end-of-cycle progress test. He next 
enters the seamanship training cycle and upon completing it is 
examined for promotion to seaman. During this apprentice phase, 
which takes another 9 months, he performs his second period of train- 
ing duty, this time aboard a Naval Reserve training ship. On this 
cruise he is indoctrinated into shipboard life and routine, and is 
trained in basic seamanship afloat. 

During his apprentice phase, in the case of Readyman, it is deter- 
mined, through a testing and guidance program, that he will specialize 
in radarman training and advance in that rating. 

Having been advanced to seaman [exhibiting], Readyman enters 
15 months of petty officer training, which consists of both military 
and technical subjects. At this point training is no longer scheduled 
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by the cycle method. The trainee joins a new class when formed 
and follows through to completion of the course. Upon completion 
of the course Readyman is examined for promotion to radarman 
third class. He has now been in the Naval Reserve for 33 months. 

This time could have been reduced to 19 months if he had been 
able to participate in the 2 special programs of accelerated training 
which provide extended periods of active duty training in the recruit 
and technical phases. By taking this accelerated training he would 
have bypassed those phases shown on the chart as recruit cycles 1 
and 2, and technical training. These programs are now provided 
for such numbers of personnel as can be authorized within present 
facility and budgetary limitations. 

During Readyman’s seaman phase of training he performed his 
third period of active duty for training. This was at a Regular 
Navy radarman school. Had he been channeled toward a less tech- 
nical field, this third period of training duty would have been per- 
formed aboard a ship of the United States Fleet. 

The pattern of active duty for training provides for alternating 
periods at sea and in schools ashore as appropriate to the rating of 
the individual. 

After promotion to third class petty officer Ready man pursues a 
progressive pattern of training for advancement through the higher 
grades. The minimum periods in training for advancement to each 
of the next higher grades are 18 months, 24 months, and 36 months, 
respectively. 

Of course, a percentage of the men go on 2 years of active service at 
some point in this process, generally when called up by their draft 
boards. When notified to report for induction, the Naval reservist 
generally voluntarily requests orders to active duty in the Navy and 
is so assigned. When, and if, he does go on active service, he is, nat- 
urally, of greater value to the fleet for having received the Naval Re- 
serve training in advance. 

Now that we have described the phasing and mechanics of the prog- 
ress of a typical reservist, let us examine briefly the nature of the 
training that he has been given. 

All Naval Reserve enlisted training is designed to provide instruc- 
tion in the duties a man will be expected to perform when serving on 
active duty. These duties will be somewhat more narrow in scope 
for the Naval reservist than for the Regular Navy man in order that 
he can attain a high degree of skill in the area covered in the limited 
time available for his training. The required qualifications are di- 
vided at every level of training into military and technical areas. 
In each of these areas, instruction is given in both the practical and 
theoretical aspects. On any drill night, the reservist may receive in- 
struction in the classroom, laboratory, shop, or drill hall, depending 
upon the nature of the training scheduled. The equipment you saw 
in the a a moment ago is used in this instruction along with 
the publications, training aids, and other training materials used 
throughout the Regular Navy. The curriculum [exhibiting] or 
course outlines used in the Naval Reserve programs are prepared in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel by curriculum specialists, both naval 
and civilian. Most of the civilians are men of naval experience. 
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Instruction at drills is provided by active duty personnel attached 
to the training centers and by inactive reservists. All of these are 
selected for instructor duties on the basis of demonstrated ability and 
are sent through Regular Navy instructor schools or instructor train- 
ing courses conducted in the naval districts and are continuously 
evaluated for the quality of their performance as instructors. 

Toward insuring keen interest and fostering esprit among the units, 
the Naval Reserve operates a nationwide competition among the units 
of all the major programs. Competition factors are enrollment, at- 
tendance, advancement, and active duty for training. Winning and 
leading units receive appropriate trophies and plaques in national 
and public recognition. Competition is very keen and a high degree 
of interest and effort is stimulated and maintained. In addition, in- 
spections are conducted throughout the year in all parts of the country 
by a national inspection board and by naval district inspection boards. 


VI. B. OFFICER TRAINING 


Officer training in the Naval Reserve is conducted in a variety of 
programs. w sas the training principally of general line officers | ex- 
hibiting], Naval Reserve officer schools have been established in 30 
cities throughout the United States. These schools provide instruc- 
tion in professional naval subjects which will better fit the officers for 
general assignment in the event of mobilization. This is accom- 
plished through a training program established on a college level com- 
parable in many respects to the NROTC and the Regular Navy gen- 
eral line school. 

Student officers attend 40 drills during the academic year from Sep- 
tember to June. 

For the further training of specialist officers, many programs exist 
which provide opportunities for these officers to maintain and increase 
their particular proficiencies. For example, there are special pro- 
grams for petroleum, research, intelligence, ships supply officers, ad- 
vanced base, and amphibious beach groups, and about 25 others. 

In addition to the programs designed primarily for the training 
of officers, a large number of officers are attached to units of the 
enlisted training programs. In these programs, they devote them- 
selves to the command, administration, and training of the units and, 
at the same time, are developing their own leadership and adminis- 
trative abilities. 

Active duty for training for officers is performed x sea in both 
fleet and Reserve training ships, and ashore at Regular Navy schools 
and Navy Department and field activities. The training to which 
officers are assigned is commensurate with their rank, classification, 
and anticipated mobilization assignments. 


Il, EFFECTIVENESS 


We come now to the question, “Is the Naval Reserve training pro- 
gram effective?” [exhibiting]. 

The most significant measures of achievement in the enlisted pro- 
grams are: Growth of the programs and promotion of personnel. 
Our achievement in these areas, within the numbers of the present 
program, is depicted on this chart on which the effectiveness of 
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training in the surface program is demonstrated by the increasing 
ratio of higher ratings. In the box at the right is shown the growth 
of the Naval Reserve program from July 1, 1952, represented in the 
left column, to September 30, 1954, represented in the column on the 
right. Below is shown the change in percentage composition by 
enlisted grades. The red bars show the 1952 percentage distribution 
by grade. The gold bars show the present distribution by grade. 
You will observe that while the strength has increased, the per- 
centage of recruits and apprentices has gone down, and the _per- 
centage of trained seamen and petty officers has gone up. While 
some of this percentage increase in petty officers is from increased 
participation by veterans released from active duty, most of it is 
the result of promotion of reservists trained in the program. These 
figures demonstrate that the program and the training, within the 
present size of the ‘iy ieee: are effective. 

The quality of the training provided for officers in organized pro- 
grams is being constantly improved through the development of 
improved curricula, and the establishment of the Naval Reserve offi- 
cers schools program. Moreover, the professional caliber of the offi- 
cer corps is being continuously improved by the discharge or retire- 
ment of those officers who have been unable to, or have failed to, 
participate in Reserve training. 

In order to qualify professionally for promotion, officers of the 
Naval Reserve are required to complete prescribed correspondence 
courses in the executive, operations, and technical areas of the naval 
profession. 


VIII. PRESENT STRENGTH SUMMARY 


The Naval Reserve program we have just discussed includes [exhib- 
iting | a total of 110,000 officers and 245,000 enlisted men. Of these 
[exhibiting | 15,000 officers and 92,000 enlisted men are training in pay 
drill units [exhibiting]; 22,000 officers and 2,500 enlisted men are 
training in nonpay drilling units. The remainder [exhibiting], com- 
prising 72,000 officers and 151,000 enlisted men are in the pool. 

Now, in order to relate Naval Reserve strength with the require- 
ments of the Ready Reserve, it becomes necessary to include in our 
considerations the strength figures of the Naval Air Reserve program. 
{ Exhibiting. | 

Here we add the strength of the Naval Air Reserve. You will ob- 
serve that with the addition of 10,000 aviation officers and 26,500 
aviation enlisted personnel, the totals become 120,000 officers and 
272,000 enlisted personnel in the active status Naval Reserve. The 
question now arises, “Is this enough?” [Exhibiting.] Here we show 
the requirements for the entire Ready Reserve. Notice that we are 
25,000 officers in excess of our needs, and that we are 256,000 short 
in our enlisted personnel requirements. 

It must be pointed out that while we show a total officer strength 
in excess of our needs, we still do have a pressing problem in that there 
are numerical deficiencies in some of the specialized fields such as 
aviation, medical, engineering, and intelligence. 
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IX. NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


While, as just noted, the training program is effective, the numbers 
of enlisted personnel are not presently adequate to meet mobilization 
requirements. Furthermore, the pay grade distribution among those 
presently on board is not satisfactory. 

Only 37 percent of the enlisted personnel currently in the Naval 
Reserve are petty officers. As the requirement is predominantly for 
petty officers, this quality distribution must be improved. In the drill- 
ing programs, only 27 percent are petty oflicers while 73 percent are 
nonrated men. 

X. NEW PLAN 


So far in this presentation, we have been concerned only with the 
Naval Reserve program as it exists today. Under the National Re- 
serve Plan, the Naval Reserve program will continue to operate es- 
sentially as at present and as I have just outlined. Bear in mind, 
gentlemen, that the Naval Reserve has traditionally been a volunteer 
force, and under this tradition has always attracted thousands of young 
men eager to serve their country in the Navy in time of need. We will 
continue to be a volunteer force. Enactment of the plan, however, 
will enable the Naval Reserve to reach more rapidly the goal of ade- 
quate numbers of personnel sufficiently trained to present the posture 
of defense required by the realties of the present troubled world. 

Under the National Reserve Plan, naval reservists will continue to 
be trained by the same three methods as at present [exhibiting]: drills 
in organized units, active duty for training, and correspondence 
courses. 

Three major benefits will accrue to the Naval Reserve from the 
adoption of the plan. 

First, the plan will provide the opportunity for all Naval Re- 
serve recruits to take an extended period of active duty for training, 
in the first year, to complete basic training. [ Exhibiting. ] 

This basic training will consist of the Regular United States Navy 
recruit training of 8 weeks and, for those who qualify by aptitude, 
training in a Regular Navy technical school of 8 to 16 weeks. This 
is accomplished at the present time for an extremely limited few. 
Under the new plan, the opportunity will be extended to all re- 
cruits. In a gradual buildup to 1960, this might be up to as many 
as 23,500 new men per year—depending upon the ability of the 
recruits to take the training at such times as the facilities of the 
Navy recruit training commands can accommodate them. As many 
as 11,000 of these men may go on to the technical schools, subject to 
the same conditions and provided that the Reservists’ school require- 
ments coincide with the Navy’s facilities for meeting them. 

This accelerated recruit training will permit new men to receive 
a thorough and stimulating indoctrination in Navy life and will 
promptly advance their state of training to the point where inactive 
duty training (drills) can be of a more practical and advanced na- 
ture than it has been in the past when this program was available 
only to a very limited number. In addition, promotion out of the 
recruit grade will be considerably speeded. 

The basic technica] school training program will permit the men 
who qualify, and can avail themselves of the opportunity, to com- 
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plete promptly the basic training in their selected specialties, thus 
preparing them for advance work in their inactive duty training 
and for earlier advancement to petty officer grade. 

Second, under the plan, all reservists will serve on active duty for 
at least 2 years. This will result in a raising of the level of experience 
and the more rapid advancement in grade of the individual reservists. 
In consequence, when they are released from active duty and rejoin 
the Naval Reserve units, the level of training of the units as a whole 
will be raised by virtue of the increased proportion of veterans. 
This same benefit will accrue also from the basic recruit and tech- 
nical training programs outlined a moment ago. [ Exhibiting. ] 

This chart ite a comparison between the active duty training 
and experience of a reservist under the present plan and another 
under the new plan. You will observe that under the present plan, 
a reservist who faithfully and conscientiously participates in Re- 
serve training, but does not serve on active duty, will accumulate 
16 weeks of active duty training, that is, 2 weeks per year for 8 years. 
Of course, a percentage of the men go on 2 years of active service, 
generally when called up by their draft boards. When notified to 
report for induction, the naval reservists generally voluntarily re- 
quests orders to active duty in the Navy and is so assigned. Since 
serving on active duty is not mandatory, something less than one- 
third of the current intake actually do so. Under the new plan, 
service on active duty for 2 years will be mandatory. Thus a reser- 
vist who participates in Reserve training throughout his obligated 
8-year period will accumulate a total of 126 weeks of active duty 
training and experience. This will include approximately 14 weeks 
of intensified basic training, 2 years of active service, and four 
2-week periods of annual training duty. This is approximately 
eight times as much as under the present plan. 

"Third, under the new plan greatly increased numbers of personnel 
who are not members of drilling units will perform active duty for 
training. This will permit the refresher training and advancement 
of many ex-regulars and prior-service reservists who are unable to 
participate in ‘inactive duty training (drills) because of their geo- 
graphical location or civilian occupation, or who, because of the 
amount or recency of their active duty, do not require more than 
a small amount of active duty for training to maintain their pro- 
ficiency. This body of personnel will constitute a trained pool, rich 
in riaval experience, as invaluable and vital resource for immediate use 
in time of need. In addition to the veterans of naval service, this 
ready pool will include large numbers of men whose daily civilian 
professional occupations provide the technical competence which the 
Navy will require of them in time of emergency. Periodic active duty 
for training will provide them training and experience in the naval 
aspects of their technical specialties and familiarizations with current 
changes and developments in the Navy. At the present time, active 
training duty is provided for less than 1,000 officers and enlisted men 
who are not members of drilling units. Under the new plan, this 
number will be greatly increased. 

In addition to these three major benefits [exhibiting], namely: 
accelerated basic training, 2 years active duty for all reservists, and 
active duty for training for greater numbers of those who are not 
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members of drilling units. Other features contemplated which will 
further increase the attractiveness and effectiveness of Reserve train- 
ing and will increase the strength of the Naval Reserve program are 
as follows: 

Mr. Brooxs. Commander, at that point, you have been proceeding 
uninterrupted for some time. I know you are tired. My thought is 
this: It might be a good idea to interrupt you to ask you a few 
questions at this point. 

Commander Wricur. If you care to, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think that would be all right, if we break into 
the program and give you a little bit of relief ¢ 

If that is all right, with you, I would like to ask you this. If it 
isn’t now, if your statement is going to cover these things later on— 
I would like to ask you this: 

It seems to me the Navy program is in pretty good shape, consider- 
ing what we have in the other programs. But you still have a long 
way to go. 

Now, under your charts there, for the enlisted personnel, you will 
need to double that, won’t you, more than double it, to get your goal? 

Commander Wricur. Yes, sir. In the drilling programs, we will 
have to increase it by half again. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you have the problem of use of some form of 
compulsion, or does the Navy in its Reserve program use only volun- 
tary means? 

Commander Wricut. We use only voluntary means, sir. And I 
think it is significant to point out that at the time that the Korean 
incident occurred we had over 1 million men in the Naval Reserve, 
which indicates the response of the young men of the country to the 
Naval Reserve program on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Brooks. They have fallen off considerably since then. Is that 
due to Korea ? 

Commander Wricur. Yes, sir. It dropped off, until the end of 
Korea, by virtue of men going on active duty, largely, and since that 
time it has been increasing. There has been a steady growth. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are now up to about 962,000? 

Commander Wricut. No, sir; 468,000 at present. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 468,000. But your target is 962,000? 

Commander Wricut. No, sir. Our target is 623,000, of which 
528,000 will be enlisted and 95,000 officers. 

Mr. Brooks. I saw some figure of close to a million there. 

Mr. Van Zan. That is what I saw. 

Mr. Brooks. What figure is that, the one Mr. Van Zandt referred 
to? 

Commander Wrieur. I don’t think I showed any figures higher 
than 528,000 enlisted and 95,000 officers. 

Mr. Price. You showed 1 figure of 920,000. What was that? 

Mr. Ducanper. Let’s have that chart again, Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. It was on another chart. 

Mr. Price. You showed 1 of 920,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Commander, this figure of six hundred and some 
thousand you mentioned: Does that include only the Ready Reserve? 

Commander Wricur. That is the Ready Reserve requirement; yes, 
sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, is it not true the nine hundred and some 
thousand figure you used included not only the Ready Reserve but 
your volunteer Reserve, Standby Reserve, or whatever you want to 
call it? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Commander Wrienr. I will have to find that 900,000 figure, sir, 
because 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It was up in the right hand corner. That is what 
I referred to. 

Mr. Price. There it is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There it is. 

Mr. Brooks. 92,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. 92,000. 

Commander Wricgur. 92,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Price. That is a little different. It is different. 

Commander Wrigur. 92,000, rather than 920,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, under the plan presented to the committee, can 
you go ahead and achieve your objectives that you have shown the 
committee you need ¢ 

Commander Wricut. Yes, sir; we believe we can. That will be 
through ex-regulars who at the completion of their regular enlistment 
will go into the Naval Reserve, the annual scheduled input into the 
Naval Reserve and anticipated reenlistments in the Naval Reserve 
of people who have completed either a regular enlistment or a Naval 
Reserve enlistment. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Supposing they don’t go back into the Naval Re- 
serve, what are you going to do about it? 

Commander Wricut. We require, in order to achieve the 528,000 
anticipated, what we think is a very modest estimate of reenlistment 
rate, only 7.6 percent. Possibly we would be more concerned with 
putting a stop to enrollments rather than encouraging more enroll- 
ments. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think you will get more than you can handle, then. 

Commander Wricur. It is very possible that we will, sir. As I say, 
7.6 percent reenlistment seems to us very modest. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is your percentage now? 

Commander Wrienut. In the Naval Reserve, of the order of 17 or 
18 percent, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprr. My question was, Commander: What are you go- 
ing to do with an individual who doesn’t go back? Are you going to 
use the compulsory features of the bill? 

Commander Wricur. No, sir, we have no intention for it to be 
other than a volunteer force. 

Mr. Ducanper. Would you give him a discharge other than honor- 
able? 

Commander Wricut. No, sir. Because we wouldn’t imply to him 
that he is required to serve in order to get an honorable discharge. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Pardon me. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Price. I would say we are getting into a very interesting situ- 
ation here, where you are going to have part compulsion and part 
voluntary. 

But the compulsion, then, would be limited only to the Army 
Reserve ? 

Commander Wricur. It will not be embraced by the Naval Reserve, 
sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Price. This is a very interesting thing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I interrupt the gentleman from [llinois? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have just hurriedly glanced over the statement 
of Admiral Holloway, and I think at this point it might be well to 
give the commander a break and hear from Admiral Holloway, because 
he covers the particular subject of the gentleman from Illinois in his 
statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Has the admiral come in? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral, come forward, if it is all right. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I am at your disposal. I 
don’t want to break in. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the commander is making an excellent presenta- 
tion. I think the break-in is to help him, rather than to help the 
committee. I think it will be very agreeable with the committee if 
he comes back and finishes up a little later. 

Admiral Hottoway. Good. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a statement, haven’t you, Admiral? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir, and with the chairman’s permission, 
I would like very much to read it. 

Mr. Brooks. We will be happy to hear from you, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much, sir. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, it is always—I mean this sincerely— 
a genuine pleasure to appear before this committee. 

Mr. Brooks. It is always a pleasure to have you. This committee 
appreciates your coming here. We followed your record since you 
were in the Academy, a long time, and with much interest. 





STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. J. H. HOLLOWAY, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL 


Admiral Hotntoway. Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I would like to 
state that I am proud of our present Naval Reserve. It has proven 
itself to be a highly effective organization. The splendid perform- 
ance of Naval Reservists in World War IT and in the Korean war, 
justifies the regular Navy’s faith in the ability of its Reserves to come 
to the colors and shoulder their share of the country’s defense in an 
emergency. 

For example, in the Korean war over one-third of our air offensive 
was accomplished by Naval Air Reserve squadrons. In 1952, Admiral 
Sprague, ase Air Forces Pacific, stated that the performance 
peg mea in combat was the outstanding lesson of the Korean action 
and that it was a spectacular dividend on the small amount invested in 
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Naval Air Reserve program. Reservists from the surface and sub- 
marine programs did equally well. Many of the ships activated from 
the mothball fleet operated for months in Korean waters manned by 
crews that contained more than 50 percent reservists. 

While we in the Navy are proud of this past performance, we are 
nevertheless constantly trying to improve the readiness and state 
of training of the Naval Reserve. In this regard we consider existing 
legislation, and particularly the 1952 Armed Forces Reserve Act, to 
be a sound legislative basis for establishing and maintaining a strong 
Reserve. Actual operating experience under these acts, however, has 
shown that there are certain areas where changes are desirable. The 
National Reserve Plan incorporates these legislative changes and 
therefore has full Navy support as a significant document for strength- 
ening the country’s overall military posture. 

As you know, the National Reserve Plan proposes changes in 5 
general areas: The Reserve structure; a 6 months training program}; 
enforcement; and 2 other provisions which deal specifically with the 
National Guard. This broad coverage results from developing a single 
Reserve Plan that includes all corrective measures needed for all of 
the Armed Forces. The Secretary of Defense realized that many of 
today’s Reserve problems do not apply across the board to each serv- 
ice and therefore phrased many provisions of the plan in a manner 
as to make their use optional at the discretion of the individual Serv- 
ice Secretary. 

In this regard, we feel that the Navy benefits from the proposed 
amendments designed to correct deficiencies in the Reserve struc- 
ture. Furthermore, the Secretary of Defense has recognized the 
Navy’s wishes to continue its traditionally voluntary Naval Reserve, 
and also has accepted the Navy’s expressed wish not to utilize the 
proposed 6 months program. 

I believe you will agree with me that the primary purpose of the 
6 months program are, first, to bring youth into the Nation’s Reserve 
Forces, and second, to build a substantial number of reservists who are 
not veterans of prior service. 

I believe that you will find that the Navy is in a class by itself in 
this regard, and I mean right now. As Secretary Pratt has told you, 
on June 30, 1954, only 60 percent of all naval reservists in an active 
status were veterans of prior service. To that percentage, of course, 
includes both officer and enlisted personnel. Actually, the latest count 
of enlisted personnel alone shows that only 51 percent of our enlisted 
reservists have had prior active service. In other words, the Navy is 
achieving the purposes of the 6 months program in its own way on a 
voluntary basis, and therefore, does not need legislative assistance in 
this area as do some of its sister services. 

In furtherance of these remarks, I should like to point out that 
the Navy’s concept of an adequate Reserve is not oriented to masses of 
personnel. Our requirements are for trained individuals—not in- 
fantry masses. In an emergency we look to our Reserves primarily as 
an additional source of trained and experienced personnel who will 
augment our hard core of career men in manning ships and planes and 
in directing and supervising the great influx of recruits expected after 
M-day. 

For this reason, the Naval Reserve must contain a significant num- 
ber of rated men who are not only trained but also seasoned in navy 
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life. I do not believe that this seasoning can be gained without actual 
operating experience on active duty. 

The Navy’s s position of having a Reserve with a fairly high propor- 
tion of veterans of active service is supported by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The National Reserve Plan os supports this concept, and, 
I believe, is unique in recognizing the importance of the veteran to 
the Reserve Forces. 

In this regard, I should like to discuss an area in which all naval 
officers have a great personal interest—that is the unique nature of 
the Navy’s individual organizational role. This concept is well- 
recognized in naval circles, “but is not generally appreciated elsewhere. 
As you know, men-of-war of all types of self-supporting entities and 
are not followed by a service echelon per se. 

In other words, each enlisted man in the Navy is serving in a dual 
role, a man-of-wars-man on the one hand, with an administrative role 
and task on the other. 

In a ship at sea, from day to day, each officer and man aboard has 
his administrative task that contributes to the health and comfort and 
absolute existence of the personnel in that ship as a Navy community. 

Some are shipfitters, yeomen, enginemen, boilermen, some are gun- 
ners, cooks and bakers (commissary men); and some are radiomen. 
However, when the captain of that ship presses the general alarm, 
every man on the ship takes his battle station and the entire crew be- 
comes combat personnel. 

The National Reserve Plan authorizes the Service Secretaries to 
order men who enlist directly in the Reserve to 24 months of active 
duty within 2 years of their initial enrollment. As you know, this is 
a new concept, and the Navy welcomes it as a progressive step. I have 
one remark to make on this point. Concern has been expressed that 
this provision might be in conflict with established student deferment. 
I feel certain that it is not intended to deny deferment to reservists 
pursuing higher education in colleges and universities. If they meet 
deferment requirements, they should be allowed to finish their studies 
before coming on active military service. 

I believe that the Navy’s past record of cooperation with our Na- 
tion’s colleges, particularly in regard to the N: avy ROTC programs, 
is evidence enough to assure you that we will give this matter our 
careful attention. 

At this point I should like to state that our present naval ROTC 
program is continually producing outstanding young officers, fully 
qualified and immediately available for duty with the fleet. Since 
the inception of the current program in 1946, the Navy has been able 
to commission all qualified graduates without exception. 

Following the outbreak of the Korean conflict in 1950, all such grad- 
uates have served on active duty. I am certain that with the Navy’s 
modest NROTC program, that for the foreseeable future we can con- 
tinue to commission and utilize graduates on active duty. We are not 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining young men for our program. For 
example, last year over 22,000-competed ‘for the 1 1,800 openings avail- 

able under the Hollow: ay plan as established by Public Law 729, 79th 
C ongress. 

And if I may interpolate off the script, Mr. Chairman, you will re- 

all that that law passed both Houses unanimously. 
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Mr. Brooxs. And J understand it has obtained very splendid re- 
sults. 

Admiral Hottoway. We are very fortunate to have it, sir, in either 
war or peace. It isa tremendous asset to the Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. And it is very aptly named. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point ? 

Admiral, haven’t you been a little bit disappointed in the number of 
graduates of the Holloway plan going into the Regular Navy ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. I would say a little bit, but I am not too con- 
cerned or too surprised, Mr. Devereux. Remember what we are get- 
ting here. We are getting regular short-term commissioned officers, 
in any event, for 2 to3 years. We get him whether there is a Korean 
emergency or not. And from a personnel planning point of view, 
to be able to count on a total of, say five to six thousand young officers 
coming in at the bottom who do not necessarily have a marshal’s baton 
in their knapsack is one of the greatest things in the world. 

Now we are returning to the Reserve after 3 years of active service 
in the fleet this remarkably able young group of men. Now, frankly, 
however, I would prefer to see the 15 percent that we are getting now 
for permanent career come up to some 25 percent. 

Iam very frank. I don’t think we should point the finger too much 
at the Navy’s—the Holloway plan, on that, because everybody has 
such opportunities in civil life that they are all turning their eyes 
toward that, sir. That is the reason I have just been through 2 hours 
down at the pay-bill hearing, sir, this same consideration. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, in mentioning 15 percent, did you mean 
that 15 percent of these young men are actually going into the Regu- 
lar Navy? 

Admiral Hottoway. In the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. But you would like to have 25 percent ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would like somewhere between 25 and 30 
percent, sir. And that is not a figure based upon the fine computation 
of my planning staff but my own administrative instinct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If you had 25 percent shifting over to the Regular 
Navy, then you would think that the investment that we have in all 
of these young men will pay dividends to the country ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I think it will sir, but remember, sir, I think 
we are getting our money’s worth on them right now, even with the 
15 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanvpr. With the 15 percent? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes,sir. Every cent we are putting into them 
is a terrific investment, because these young men—imagine having a 
Reserve, a Naval Reserve composed—regardless of the Korean emer- 
gency or any other emergency in peacetime—imagine a Reserve 
manned so substantially by young officers who have had 3 years’ 
active duty in the fleet. And we are not depending on the emergency 
to get them. That is written in the lawbooks, the statutes, which 
the Congress passed. 

May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, would you complete your statement, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. We may be fighting a little bit against time. We have 
no authority to sit. 

Admiral Hottoway. I am on the last paragraph of page 5. 

One of the means available to us for use in meeting wide fluctuations 
in officer requirements is the Officer Candidate School at Newport, 
R. I. The first class graduated there in September 1951 and since 
that time some 15,000 young graduates have received commissions and 
have joined units of the fleet for active duty. 

When we first reviewed the National Reserve Plan we were con- 
cerned with the possible adverse effects that the 6 months’ program 
might have upon our ability to recruit voluntary 4-year enlistees into 
the Navy. As you know, the majority of enlisted requirements for 
skilled technologists and leaders necessitate long leadtime training. 
To obtain useful service from men who have spent the greater part 
of their first 2 years in training, we must recruit them on 4-year en- 
listments. Regarding our voluntary enlistments, there is still another 
important aspect to consider. This long period of association with 
the Navy develops a career attitude and an impetus to reenlist. The 
men who reenlist form our hard core of career professionals who are 
the backbone of our enlisted structure. 

The Department of Defense has already presented to this commit- 
tee the measures it will employ as controls over the quotas of young 
men entering the 6 months’ program. These quotas will be controlled 
by the President with the assistance of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have complete confidence that my supe- 
riors and Commander in Chief will see that these measures are care- 
fully utilized to assure the services an adequate supply of voluntary 
initial enlistments. 

The National Reserve Plan has been thoroughly scrutinized by the 
Navy and compared with other proposed plans which may be consid- 
ered by this committee. It is my opinion that the National Reserve 
Plan is broader and more inclusive in its treatment of the Reserve 
problem, and that it is the only one that assures the services the basis 
for strengthening their Reserve Forces while still maintaining strong 
and combat-ready Active Forces. In particular, I note that it is the 
only plan which makes allowances for individual service problems. 
1 support this plan wholeheartedly and without reservation as an es- 
sential element to our national security. 

I am grateful for your attention, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Admiral, for a very fine state- 
ment. 

Gentlemen of the committee, it is approximately 12 o’clock. We do 
have something coming up on the floor this afternoon. It is my 
thought we could get permission to sit because I think this is just gen- 
eral debate this afternoon. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. We have the rule, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitein. We will have to vote on the rule. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And we will have a roll call on it. 

Mr. Price. I guarantee you there will be a roll call on it. 

(Further asides. ) 

Mr. Brooks. I think after the rule we will be able to proceed here. 
And the Navy has been waiting 2 days. It is my idea that we should 
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try to get their testimony before the committee as quickly as possible 
and not to keep them here any longer than we have to. 

So if there is no objection, we could adjourn to 2:30, and if the rule 
holds us up, we might be just a little late starting. 

Now before we adjourn, do we have any questions to ask the 
Admiral? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to ask the Admiral a question. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you rather have him come back at 2: 30? 

Mr. Wrnsreap. He is too good a witness to miss. 

Admiral Hottoway. It will be a pleasure to come back, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you do that, Admiral, at 2:30? 

Admiral Hottoway. We would be delighted to, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You can doa better job, Admiral, at 2: 30. 

Admiral Hottoway. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will adjourn until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken to 2: 30 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ducanper. Gentlemen, the chairman has just called from the 
floor and notified me that, although he has received permission to sit 
while the House is in session, he finds that there will be at least one 
more rolleall and possibly two before the committee members could 
come to the committee room. 

He, therefore, has instructed me to tell you that all witnesses are 
excused for this afternoon and it is requested that the Navy return on 
Monday at 10a. m. to resume its testimony. 


(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to Friday, 
February 18, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 





FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

The first witness this morning on H. R. 2967 is the Honorable War- 
ren H. Atherton, who is here. Please have a seat; Mr. Atherton. We 
would appreciate it very much. 

We also have H. R. 3014, and Congressman McCormack wants to 
come over here. We took that up the other day. We want to conclude 
the testimony. He will be in some time later. 

So I think we will proceed with H. R. 2967. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are we going to report H. R. 3014 out? 

Mr. Brooks. There has to be one amendment. 

Mr. Ducanper. We have an amendment to discuss, Mr. Van Zandt, 
and then Mr. McCormack wants to be heard. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Atherton, we welcome you this morning. We are 
mighty glad to hear you. 

You are appearing in your own capacity, or a representative 
capacity ¢ 

Mr. ArHerton. I am appearing as a member of the Commission and 
for our Chairman, who was recently operated on and cannot be with us. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, which commission, for the record, is that ? 

Mr. Aruerton. For the National Security Training Commission. 

Mr. Brooks. Allright. And you are a member of it ? 

Mr. Aruerton. I ama member of it. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, you have been so active in the work of the 
American Legion that I naturally referred to your representative 
capacity. You represented them very often before this committee. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Atherton ¢ 

Mr. ArHerton. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. It is before the members, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you proceed with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WARREN H. ATHERTON, COMMISSIONER, NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEN. WALTER BEDELL-SMITH AND ADM. THOMAS KINCAID 


Mr. Arnerton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to appear before this distinguished 
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committee. It is unfortunate that due to a recent ene, our chair- 
man, Julius Ochs Adler, a distinguished Reserve officer and newspaper 
publisher, cannot be with you. He sends his regret. Our other Com- 
missioner, Mr. A. J. Hayes, president of the International Association 
of Machinists, is unavoidably out of the city. 

The National Security Training Commission endorses the basic fea- 
tures and objectives of the Reserve Plan which you are considering. 
We believe that national security requires the building of a strong, 
immediately callable Reserve now. In our opinion, such a plan would 
vive us maximum security with the least possible disruption to the 
lives of our youth and the economy of our country. 

The National Reserve Plan as now presented to you is the product 
of 18 months’ study by our Commission, the Department of Defense, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Selective Service System, the 
Department of Labor and the National Security Council. 

It is very significant that for the first time all interested organiza- 
tions, individuals, and departments of Government are so nearly 
unanimous on the need for a Reserve training plan and a method for 
meeting that need. We know of no program of this type in which 
the President himself has taken a greater interest or a more active 
part. The President initiated the restudy of the Reserve which re- 
sulted in this plan. 

On July 23, 1953, in directing this restudy of the Reserve, he stated : 

Il am confident that it is the will of this Nation that the responsibilities for 
its defense should be shared as equally as possible by all of its citizens. 

And yet, as our veterans of Korea return home they find themselves under 
legal compulsion to shoulder a 6-year Reserve obligation. Our only effective 
military Reserve under this present system is—and apparently will remain— 
composed almost wholly of men who have already served the Nation in the Ko- 
rean war, World War II, or both. 

I also find that under the present system thousands of our young men have 
not yet assumed any military obligation to our country. Men who have not been 
inducted for Korea not only escape the ordeals of that conflict. They also under- 
take no Reserve obligation. 

Thus our system requires our soldier of today also to carry the future na- 
tional-defense burden ahead of the man who has received no training, has done 
no service, and has assumed no Reserve obligation. 

These inequities appear to me to directly contravene some of the most basic 
principles of our society. 

Following this, on August 1, the President requested the National 
Security Training Commission to report to him on inequities in the 
present method of securing men for our Reserve, on the feasibility 
of operating a Reserve Forces training program, and the relationship 
of such a program to the building of a strong and equitable citizen 
Reserve. 

At the same time, he requested the Director of Defense Mobilization 
to submit to him a report by December 1 regarding the availability 
of manpower to operate a Reserve training program. Subsequently, 
he directed the Department of Defense and all other interested agen- 
cies to develop a detailed Reserve program. 

This plan goes far in meeting both the needs of national security 
and fairness. As one who has studied this problem for many years, 
it is my opinion that by and large the plan is sound. It corrects a 
manpower problem which daily grows more acute. 

At the present low induction date, the age of induction tends to 
creep slowly upward due to the fact that less men are being called 
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for service. As the age of induction rises, more and more of the men 
inducted undergo a greater disruption of their civilian pursuits. If 
we implement this program of military training for Reserve Forces 
while continuing inductions to maintain approximately 2.8 million 
men in the Armed Forces, the training program will absorb a great 
many of the young men now in the growing manpower pool. This 
will tend to bring the age of induction down, thus disrupting civilian 
pursuits much less than today. 

Unless such a program is adopted, by 1960 over 2 million young men 
will not have seen military service or training and will be in the man- 
power pool. At the = time, the figure is about 800,000. This 
excludes the 900,000 physically fit fathers who are presently exempted 
by law from training or service and the many others deferred for vari- 
ous reasons. While the plan does not call for training all of this sur- 
plus merely for the sake of the training itself, national security and 
actual mobilization requirements demand that large numbers of them 
be initially trained for Reserve service. A greater degree of equity 
will certainly be attained by this. The national security demands it 
at this critical time in our history. 

Concern is sometimes expressed about the possible effects of such 
i program on the civilian economy. The Reserve training program 
itself would affect few, if any, skilled technicians. The number of 
such persons at age 18 is extremely small. Among the present 15 
million Selective Service registrants between the ages of 1814 and 35 
years, only about 18,000 are deferred on this basis and most of these 
are in the upper age brackets. 

Most of the disruption in the civilian economy caused by the Ko- 
rean emergency was due to the fact that older veterans of World War 
il were recalled to duty without consideration being given their 
civilian pursuits. We recommended in our report to the President, 
and the provision is in the National Reserve Plan, that these veterans 
who conclude their service and Ready Reserve obligation be trans- 
ferred to the Standby Reserve as quickly as possible and that the 
Standby Reserve be called to duty through Selective Service processes 
only. 

There is no doubt that we have a very real problem in securing the 
proper numbers of skilled technicians and scientists. The problem 
can be lessened in the event of war by the selective recall of nonpay 
standby reservists. It will not be solved by saying, “Let’s don’t ob- 
ligate the 2 million young men who will be in the manpower pool un- 
used between now and 1960” because the very fact that these people 
are in the pool indicates that they are not college students, that they 
are not technicians, that they are not scientists, that they are available 
for 2 years’ service. People in these categories are deferred and, 
therefore, outside the pool. If those in the pool can be considered 
available for 2 years’ service without adversely affecting our economy, 
they certainly can be available for a 6 months’ Reserve training pro- 
eram. 

The effects of the program on education should be very slight. 
Only about one-half of the young men of the Nation graduate from 
high school. Of the ones who graduate from high school, only about 
40 percent proceed directly to college. Upward to 1,100,000 young 
men come of military age each year. The military age of 18 coin- 
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cides generally with the age of graduation from high school. Taking 
the year 1951-52, of the 1,100,000 men of age 18, about 560,000 grad- 
uated from high school and about 225,000 proceeded to college. Of 
this 225,000 about 17 percent would be physically unfit for service. 
It should be noted that the rejection rate here is lower than the overall 
rate since illiterates and serious mental cases are not included. It 
follows that about 190,000 young men fit for military service or train- 
ing enter college each year. Since the program is designed to begin 
with only 100,000 trainees, only 20 percent of whom might be expected 
to enter college, it can be seen the effects are negligible, particularly 
since large numbers of veterans, far offsetting this 20 percent, are now 
entering college under the Korean GI bill. Approximately 250,000 
young men are already in college as Korean GI's. 

Since the program is voluntary by nature, young men with educa- 
tional plans or who work in agriculture, or who have other seasonal 
occupations, could enter the program at their convenience, disrupting 
their own plans and the civilian economy even less. 

Our Commission has adhered to fundamentals in making its recom- 
mendations. The details of execution and administration should be 
left to the armed services. Following this policy, we think that an 
effective program for security through a Ready Reserve should em- 
body : 

Obligation to train or serve; 

Creation of a strong Ready Reserve of nonveterans insofar as 
security permits; 

Utilization of the draft to maintain both Regular and Reserve 
strength if necessary; and 

Standby status for veterans as the security permits. 

I would like to illustrate these principles by reference to these 
charts. These figures are overall figures. This first chart represents 
the round-figure strengths involved as of the close of last year. 

First, on my left, we have a big stalwart soldier there, about 
3,100,000 in the Regular armed services. He looks pretty well able 
to take care of himself, unless somebody gangs up on him. 

Then if he has to have some help, let’s take a look at this chart and 
see where he is going to get it from. 

This represents practically the only units in being that could be 
called on the telephone right now. That is the National Guard, 
which had a strength of 315,000 at the end of last year. More than 
half of the enlisted men are green peas; had just enlisted and who 
had no pretraining. Obviously, they are not ready for combat duty 
by a long way. 

Well, our big man in here can’t get much help there, can he? 
[ Indicating. ] 

Mr. Brooks. You have 325,000, Mr. Atherton. 

Mr. Aruerton. It is up to 325,000 now. 

Mr. Brooks. In the guard. 

Mr. Aruerron. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute. When you say they would be 
called by telephone, you are not excluding the Marines and the Navy 
and the Air Force Reserves; are you? 

Mr. Aruerton. No, Mr. Congressman; not at all. I was referring 
to units in being. There are few units in being outside of the 
National Guard. There are some in the Marines and in the Navy. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Navy Air. 

Mr. Aruerton. Almost all of the men are called as individuals 
for individual assignment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You have Navy Air in units and Air Force 
Reserve in units. 

Mr. Aruerron. However, they are not at much of a degree of 
readiness, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have to disagree with you. In the Korean war, 
within 90 days after the Korean war started, there were Marine units 
and Air Force units out in the front line fighting. 

Mr. Aruerton. All right. Those men are included in this group 
of Ready Reserve for illustrative purposes. They are about 2 million 
in number, Mr. Congressman, and most of those are individual Re- 
serve status, I believe I am correct, rather than in a unit status. The 
guard is almost entirely in a unit status, as you know. So if we do 
need help for the man on my left here, we have to go over to the 
veteran. He is the only fellow that is ready, the man you are talking 
about, Mr. Congressman, of whom 1 million were called out, nine- 
hundred-thousand-plus in Korea. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Aruerton. There is no intervening Ready Reserve here at all. 
You have to go over and get the veteran of World War II or of Korea 
And if this national emergency happened tomorrow, that is the only 
place they have to go, other than the inadequate number which you 
have just mentioned. 

Mr. Van Zanpr (nods). 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the combat veteran is fading out of the picture 
slowly. I mean now ‘You are getting some veterans with 2 years train- 
ing, but the ones coming into the Reserve now through the 2-year 
training and service period are not combat veterans. 

Mr. Atuerton. That is true, Mr. Chairman. However, they have 
already served at least 2 years, many of them 3 and 4 years in the 
armed services. And in the opinion of our Commission, their obliga- 
tion to service should some after a trained nonveteran reserve, rather 
before. 

Now we have to reach right over and get them 
7 by eteran,” do you mean a combat veteran 





Mr. Brooxs. When you say 
or do you mean a draftee with 2 years’ service ? 

Mr. Arnerton. Both, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Both. 

Mr. ATHERTON. We feel that it is more equitable to call men who 
have served not at all in any of the armed services for any period 
of time than it is to reach over and take these veterans, whether they 
be combat veterans or noncombat veterans. After all, the noncombat 
veteran has done 2, 3 or 4 years of service. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to interrupt at this time. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Your argument sounds logical for the new recruits that 
come in with 6 months’ training and then go into the Reserve, but it 
certainly does not sound very logical to those that have already had 2 
years. They are not being benefited at all by this plan you are talk- 
ing about. 
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Mr. Aruerton. I just didn’t catch the point of that last, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Bray. I say your arguement sounds logical as to bringing these 
men that have not had any training. You give them 6 months’ train- 
ing and put them in the Reserve unit. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. But your argument sounds certainly far from logical 
to do the same things for the man that already served 2 years. You 
are getting right back to the same thing you say you are trying to 
eliminate. 

Mr. Atuerton. No, Mr. Congressman, I am sorry I didn’t make 
myself clear. Our Commission has recommended that that 2-year 
man, or 3 or 4-year man, if he has enlisted, be given standby status as 
soon as the national security will permit. 

Mr. Bray. Well, of course, as soon as the national security permits, 
everybody would be out of the service. 

From the questions that have been asked and also from some inter- 
views given to the press, some of the committee are taking a rather 
dim view of taking this man who served 2 years and then give him 
some kind of a discharge other than honorably because he doesn’t want 
to continue. You are making a good argument for the training of the 
6-months man, but you are certainly not making a good argument for 
the other part of this plan. 

Mr. Arnuerton. No. Our Commission recommends—and I can 
show that, I think more clearly, by the use of the second chart 

Mr. Bray. Well, Mr. Atherton, I want to ask you this question. It 
is not a matter of charts. You say you want to keep 2,260,000 in the 
Ready Reserve, those are veterans who have served 2 years. He is 
going to be a member of the same unit with the man that just got 6 
months and never has been in service. You certainly are not going to 
call him out of a unit when you start sending him into combat. What 
is your explanation for that? 

Mr. Aruerton. It is the recommendation of our Commission that 
the man who has had 2 years of service or more be transferred to a 
Standby Reserve and only be selectively called. 

Mr. Bray. That is not a part of this bill whatsoever. Because we 
have already questioned the various members of the Defense Depart- 
ment as to how they are going to keep up this Reserve with only 
100,000 a year. They say they are relying upon the man who has 
already served 2 years. He has to go in and serve, I believe it is, 
4 more years; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Ducanper. Six total. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. Six years. 

Mr. Brooks. Six years in the Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. Six years total. Your theory is to protect that man 
from going. There is some logic to that. But that certainly is not 
in conformity with the plan that has been brought up in this bill, 
which has been drafted by the Defense Department. 

Mr. Arnerton. In that respect, Mr. Congressman, our report differs 
from the bill before you. 

Mr. Bray. O. K. Fine. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. At that point, we want to thoroughly understand 
your position. As I understand it, from what you have said 

Mr. AruHerton. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. You will require these prior servicemen for a cer- 
tain period of time, until perhaps this 6-month program gets into 
full operation; you are definitely banking on having those prior serv- 
icemen as your noncoms in the Ready Reserve at the present time; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Aruerron. Yes, sir, Mr. Congressman. Those men are in the 
Reserve. More of them are coming in daily. Obviously, we couldn’t 
change overnight. We would endanger the national security. So 
we are recommending that the change be made as rapidly as national 
security will permit, that is, getting all of the men who have served 
2 years or more into a standby, selective callable status, rather than 
an immediately callable status. But you can’t do it until you have 
built up a big trained Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. If I understand you correctly, then, you do not 
support the part of the bill that would force this man who had had 
2 or 4 years’ service into the Active Reserve and give him other than 
an honorable discharge if he did not participate in an Active Reserve 
unit ? 

Mr. Arnertron. As I understand the bill, the bill doesn’t require 
that service. It doesn’t give the Department of Defense the authority 
to hold them if national necessity demands. 

Mr. Winstxap. It seems to me—— 

Mr. ArHerton. But our report definitely embraces the idea that the 
man who has had service should be moved to the standby, selective 
callable status as rapidly as security would permit. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, would you favor a provision in the bill that 
would require a man who had had 2 or more years’ service to go into 
an Active Reserve unit and give him other than an honorable discharge 
if he refused to participate? Would you favor that ? 

Mr. Arnerron. Our Commission has reported to the contrary, Mr. 
Congressman. We do not favor penalizing a man who has done 2 
years’ service under the conditions you have outlined. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Atherton, I notice in your testimony, on the 
bottom of page 4: 

We recommended in our report to the President, and the provision is in the 
National Reserve Plan, that these veterans who conclude their service and 


Ready Reserve obligation be transferred to the Standby Reserve as quickly as 
possible. 








Now, is that mandatory, or are you going to give these, we will say, 
veterans the right to remain in the Reserve on an active basis? 

Mr. Arnerton. Oh, at all times, Mr. Congressman. If veterans 
want to volunteer to remain in the Reserve, Reserve duty, I think they 
would be very useful and very welcome. And history indicates that 
a substantial percentage of veterans want to do that and are doing it 
today. We would favor encouraging them to do it, not discouraging. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. I thought we ought to have that clarified. 

Mr. Aruerton. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. What about this 100,000 that has been recom- 
mended 

Mr. Brooks. One hundred thousand. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. One hundred thousand. According to your recom- 
mendation, probably that should be increased to take care of this 
Reserve situation within the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Arnerton. Yes. And we in our written report have definitely 
recommended that that number should be expanded as rapidly as can 
efficiently and economically be done, until every young man is in- 
ducted into service or training as he reaches 18 ye: urs of age. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Do you have any numbers in mind which you 
recommend ? 

Mr. Arnerton. Our recommendation was that the program be 
commenced with 100,000, the same as the recommendation of the 
Department of Defense, feeling that to provide housing and more 
particularly to provide a staff for instruction would be difficult, and 
— as expansion to 200,000 or 300,000, would be a matter of 2 or 3 
yea 

Mr. Winsteap. But it would go up in your opinion to, say, two or 
three hundred thousand over 

Mr. Aruerton. Probably to four or five hundred thousand by 1960, 
because—— 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And then we meet the opposition of the Navy and 
Air Force because that would interfere with their enlistments. 

Mr. Brooks. Four years. 

Mr. Winsteap. Four-year enlistments. That is what we are run- 
ning into with different witnesses from day to day. 

Mr. Arnerton. Well, we must always bear in mind, I think, Mr. 
Congressman, that experience is going to give us the only correct an- 
swer to that. Our Commission thinks it will not interfere with en- 
listments. There are many boys who would rather fly or sail a ship 
than get in a tank or do some walking in the mud. And rather than 
do 6 months’ tr aining followed by 3, 4, or 5 years of Reserve duty in 
an active unit, we think that large numbers will be found who still 
want to volunteer in the Air Force or the N avy. 

Mr. WrNstrap. How long do you think the required period of 
Reserve service should be for these 6-month trainees? Ten years, as 
they recommend, or a shorter period ? 

Mr. Aruerton. Well, the present law calls for an overall 8-year 
obligation. Our report supports that. We don’t believe there would 
be sufficient value to the countr y in extending it certainly bey ond the 
limit of the present law. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The present law calls for 10, for fee 6-month 
trainee. 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not alaw yet. Itisa bill. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I mean the bill, if enacted into law. It calls for 
10 years under the military plan considered here. 


Mr. ArHertron. Our recommendation doesn’t coincide with that 
recommendation. 
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Mr. Brooks. You would leave the number to be trained for 6 
months indefinite? In other words, you wouldn’t write it in the 
bill but allow that to fluctuate according to the experience, is that your 
idea? 

Mr. Arnerton. Yes, Mr. Chairman, with this exception. Our 
recommendation is that the number be expanded as rapidly as is 
possible to include all young men who are eligible and available 
between ages 18 and 20, and permitting volunteer enlistments at age 
17 with the consent of parents. 

Mr. Brooks. If your experience is successful, then you would have 
it universal ? 

Mr. Arnerton. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Under your program. 

Mr. Aruerron. That is our recommendation, most definitely. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, Mr. Atherton, we have here, as I announced 
originally, our majority leader, Mr. McCormack. He came over to 
say a few words in reference to H. R. 3014, which is his bill. I am 
wondering if you wouldn’t have a seat and let us interrupt you just a 
moment. 

Mr. Aruerton. Certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. So we can Jet Mr. McCormack go back to his work. 
He has a lot of it. 

Mr. Aruerton. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s go back, Mr. Atherton, to your statement. 

Mr. Aruerton. Mr. Chairman, the rest of my statement is in 
writing, and I don’t believe it covers anything that has not been 
covered by the questions that I have been asked. If there are no 
further questions to be asked of me, I would like to give way to 
General Smith. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price wants to ask one question, Mr. Atherton. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Atherton, in your consideration of this plan—in 
your statement you say you endorse this plan. Your Commission 
was established under the National Service Training Act of 1951. 
Weren’t you supposed to formulate a plan? Weren’t you supposed 
to be the study group and you, yourself, would come up with a plan? 

Mr. Aruerton. Yes. 

Mr. Price. And present it either to the President or the Congress. 
You say you endorse this plan. Did you take part in the formulation 
of the plan? 

Mr. AtruertTon. Yes. For the last 18 months there have been fre- 
quent conferences between the Department of Defense and other de- 
partments and our Commission, and I believe that the bills before 
you now represent studies by all of us together. 

Mr. Price. Does it also represent study of other plans submitted to 
Congress; for instance, the American Legion plan? 

Mr. ATuerTon. Yes, it does. 

Now, the plans in our opinion are similar in principle, or the same 
in principle. There are some slight divergences—a little more than 
slight, perhaps—in the means of obtaining the same objective. 
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Mr. Price. Did you study the Legion plan in H. R. 1680, which 
Mr. Vinson introduced by request ? 

Mr. Aruerton. Yes. I am very, very familiar with that bill. In 
fact, I helped draft at one time a bill quite similar. I believe it is in 
principle the same as the other bills now before you, with variation 
as to 10 years or 8 years of obligation and how big the pool ought to 
be. But in principle they are the same. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. WriNsreap. You are familiar with the testimony we had yes- 
terday from the Navy that they do not anticipate forcing all these 
servicemen with 2 or 4 years into the Reserve and do not believe they 
will be able to take care of all of them in the Reserve, and that if this 
plan that is before us now is enacted into law, some men will be re- 
quired to go into active service after they have served 2 years, for 
4 or more, and others will go free, and if some of them don’t partici- 
pate, they will be given other than an honorable discharge, and the 
Navy, because of the fact they will not be able to use all of their 
reservists, turn others free? That is what this calls for, according to 
the testimony that we had from the Navy. Part of their servicemen 
would not be needed and never would be used and no penalty brought 
on them. 

Mr. Arnerron. I am not familiar with that testimony, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Didn’t we have that testimony yesterday from the 
Navy, that they didn’t expect to need all these men in their Reserve? 

Mr. Devereux. They testified—if the gentleman will yield? They 
testified that they do not anticipate using any compulsion to get the 
former serviceman into the Reserve program. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. And those—if they fill their quotas through the 
voluntary system, the remainder of them would have no obligation, 
no requirement on them ? 

Mr. Devereux. They would still have their Reserve obligation and 
be callable, but they would not be required to be in an Organized 
Reserve unit. 

Mr. Winsreap. And that some of them, no doubt, would not par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. Devereux. That is true. 

Mr. Winstreap. And would suffer no penalty. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, as I see that—of course, that is just a question 
of writing the bill. As I see that, what they have in mind was per- 
haps shortening the Ready Reserve obligation so that men could be 
put into the Standby Reserve a little quicker. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. But it wouldn’t necessarily mean that any particular 
man coming out of service with an obligation, you would completely 
excuse the obligation. I didn’t understand it that way. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. The way I understood it was not only the way General 
Devereux explained it and Mr. Winstead explained it—they were en- 
tirely correct, as I understood it. They went further than that. 
There would be no compulsion in holding them in the Reserve, either. 
There would be no penalty 
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Mr. Brooxs. Why not do this: We interrupted the Navy. The 
Navy is standing by ready to testify. We didn’t complete the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, the House goes in session at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Brooks. We have permission to sit until noon 

Mr. Wrinsteap. As a matter of fact, I do think when witnesses en- 
dorse this bill, they should realize the testimony that is coming from 
various groups as to how it will operate. Because when we get into 
arguments on the floor of the House, we run into all these, and then 
someone will say, “Well, this group endorsed the bill and this group 
endorsed the bill.” But we find they don’t all endorse all phases of 
this bill or all provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, just before we leave Mr. Atherton, on 
the point we are talking about. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Do you think you would have a workable plan which 
would have compulsion in one service and no compulsion in the other 
service ¢ 

Mr. ATuertToN. I think the plan—I am speaking now as an indi- 
vidual commissioner. I think the plan should certainly be universal 
in its application, as universal as it is possible to make any bill. 

Mr. Price. You think that you would have a workable plan that 
imposes penalties on members of the Reserve, the Army Reserve, and 
eliminates the same penalties for members of other Reserves? 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Price. Yes. . 

Mr. Devereux. My understanding was that the compulsion would 
still be there and applicable to all the services, but if one service did 
not desire to use it by compulsion 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. They would not be forced to do so. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Would the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. Brooks. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Price. That is absolutely correct, General, but the Navy said 
they did not plan to use it. 

Mr. WinsteEap. They did not believe they could use it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is my understanding the Navy will use them 
if they have to. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right, but they don’t expect to. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is clear the services don’t want to use com- 
pulsion unless they have to. I think the Army would be in the same 
ship. Ifthe Army could get the volunteers without using compulsion, 
the Army wouldn’t want to do it. I think the obligation would be the 
same for all of them. 

Mr. WrinsteaD. Do you want to make the Army the most unpopular 
branch of the service? You have a requirement that when a man goes 
in the Army, he knows that compulsion is put on him and then he 
rushes into the Navy; he rushes into the Air Force. Because they have 
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been able to select their enlistees. We all know the Army has a 
problem. 

Mr. Brooks. We are not running a popularity process. We are 
trying to defend it. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, let’s don’t further try to unpopularize the 
Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Atherton. 

(The remainder of Mr. Atherton’s statement follows :) 


I would like to illustrate these principles by reference to these charts [exhibit- 
ing]. 

In our report to the President, we commented upon certain basic matters 
relating to the Reserve which may interest you here. 

Between World War II and Korea, about 4.5 million young men came of 
military age; about 1,100,000 saw service through being inducted or enlisting. 
Nearly 3.5 million did not. Some of these, about 900,000, would have been 4-F 
under present standards; but the balance were fit in every way for military 
service, and yet were required neither to train nor to serve. So when Korea 
came and we had to mobilize rapidly, we had no source of trained manpower to 
tap—no men who could be used quickly—except the veterans of World War II 
who still had a Reserve obligation even though it was not realized by a great 
many of them. 

About 977,000 Reserves were recalled for Korea—over two-thirds of them 
being recalled in the first year. Between 600,000 and 700,000 of these, or about 
70 percent, were veterans of World War II. 

A recent report by the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee on the status of the 
Reserve indicates that probably more than half of all these recalled reservists 
were inactive reservists in a nonpay status. 

These veteran reservists, when they were recalled to duty, were fathers, 
essential workers, scientists, technicians, college students, farmers, apprentices, 
and just plain men earning a living. They were recalled to service regardless 
of any of the above situations which would have deferred them from initial in- 
duction, while men, younger than they, who had never served their country 
before and who were fathers, essential workers, scientists, technicians, college 
students, farmers, and apprentices were either exempted or deferred from 
induction for service on the same basis. Mr. Chairman your own subcommittee 
here reported eloquently on this inequity on July 13, 1951. 

By the end of the first year of the Korean war, over 700,000 reservists were 
on active duty; they constituted 22 percent of our Armed Forces, and 520,000, 
or 15 percent of the Armed Forces, were World War II veterans. More reserv- 
ists were called during the first year of the Korean war than we were able to 
induct through the Selective Service System. The Korean war began in June 
1950. By the end of September about 250,000 reservists had been recalled. 
Contrast this with the draft. In July no one was inducted; in August about 
1,500 were inducted; in September 50,000. In the months following September, 
the rate leveled off to about 50,000 but these men could not be used for at least 
4 months after their induction. This was no fault of the Selective Service 
System. They could have drafted many more. But untrained inductees must 
be trained before they can fight. The 1,500 inducted in August could not have 
possibly seen action in Korea before February 1951, 7 to 8 months after the war 
began. So it is clear that the first and most horrible year of the Korean war 
was fought by regulars brought quickly up to strength by the veteran resery- 
ists—some of whom were in Korea in a matter of weeks after their recall. 

This policy was costly, not just from the most important—the human—view- 
point, but also from the viewpoint of the Nation’s resources. Bebore the Korean 
war, dependency allowances were only about a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 
After the Korean war began, these costs jumped to about $1 billion a year, a 
grand total of $3 billion for the 3 years of the Korean war. Since men with 
families were not inducted during this period, the bulk of this added dependency 
ullowances must have been due to the recalled reservists, most of whom had 
families. The recall of the older Veteran Reserve also made itself felt in dispro- 
portionate increases in Federal expenditures for dependency housing and 
schooling costs as well as in certain nongovernmental expenditures for emer- 
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gency needs of wives and families by the Red Cross. 
money, the American people paid the bill. 

All of this has resulted in a situation extremely serious for the Nation—a weak 
Reserve. While we had at the beginning of this fiscal year over 2.5 million in 
the Reserve, approximately 2,250,000 of them being in a Ready Reserve status, 
more than 78 percent of this Reserve is composed of veterans of World War II, 
Korea, or both. The percent of veterans in the Reserve grows daily as more 
and more men who served in Korea conclude their tours of service and move 
into Ready Reserve status. Of these over 2.5 million reservists, only about 
750,000 are in drill-pay status. 

Of the reservists who are active, the great bulk are nonveterans and in- 
adequately trained to be truly ready. The Army and Air National Guard 
permit nonveterans to enlist in their units and a large portion of their strength 
(263,000) is in this group. The Navy, Marine Corps, and just recently, the 
Air Force permit nonveterans to enlist in the Reserve provided that they agree 
to be active in units, with the provision that they may enlist in that particular 
service in the event they receive a draft call. The result is that about half 
of the active ready reservists are nonveterans who have received no basic pre- 
training and receive in their Reserve units only 150 to 200 hours per year. The 
remaining numbers are veterans, the larger number of them being officers. 
Therefore, the active Enlisted Reserves are almost totally nonveterans and 
trained only briefly. 

The reason for this situation was pointed out by the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee. Veterans are not overanxious to joint units, especially while 
deferments and exemptions are allowed to so many under present law. They 
found that these men felt that after having completed 2 years or more of active 
duty it is unfair to require them to assume an additional burden of Active 
Reserve participation so long as other individuals do nothing. 

In the Commission’s report to the President in December 1953, we recom- 
mended that provisions of present law be activated to permit the enlistment 
or induction of the necessary numbers of young men under the age of 19 into 
the National Security Training Corps for 6 months’ training followed by 7% 
years’ Reserve obligation, with trainees receiving pay of $30 per month, and 
this Commission reporting directly to the Congress twice each year on the 
program. 

The National Reserve Plan provides that necessary numbers of trainees shall 
take 6 months’ basic training followed by 9% years in the Reserve, receiving 
pay at the rate of $30 per month while in basic training, with the Commission 
acting in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of Defense and the President in 
regard to the program. Reports to the Congress are not required. 

A time limit of 4 years is proposed for the program and we feel this is wise. 
Any program adopted should be revised in the light of experience. 

We believe that any training program should be geared to actual mobilization 
requirements, training those required to maintain the national security. It is 
apparent then that the number to be trained yearly would depend first on the 
size of the Ready Reserve and, second, upon the degree of participation of 
prior-service men in the Reserve. If the Reserve is to be large, more persons 
will have to be trained than otherwise; if prior-service veterans do not par- 
ticipate in large numbers, more persons will have to be trained; if tours of 
duty in the Ready Reserve are to be short rather than long, more persons will 
have to be trained. If the reverse of any of these is true, less men will have 
to be trained to meet the requirements. 

The general principles of this program for training and creation of a strong 
immediately callable Reserve now being considered by you is fair, will greatly 
augment our security at a minimum of cost and economic disruption. We need 
this plan for national security through Reserve strength now. 


Mr. Brooks. We have Gen. Bedell Smith here, and he can testify 
this morning. He can’t stay over. 

We are very happy to have you, sir, and mighty glad you were 
able to come down here. 

General Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am very happy 
to be here. 
Mr. Brooxs. And you have a prepared statement ¢ 


No matter who spent the 
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General Smiru. I have, sir, which I would like to depart from a 
little bit. I am the most recently appointed member of this Com- 
mission. In fact, I was only confirmed the first of the week. So 
if my testimony has any value to you and to the gentlemen of the 
committee, it will be because I did not participate in preparing this 
plan, and I was able to look at it with complete objectivity. 

From that point of view, I want to say that I heartily endorse the 
basic features of the legislation which is before you. At the risk of 
being trite, I will say the national security demands preparedness, 
and this means trained manpower as well as weapons and material. 
And if it demands preparedness, it also demands national solvency. 
We have to have preparedness at less cost for the long period of 
danger, which, I regret to say, I myself see ahead of us. 

Large standing forces are too expensive to maintain indefinitely. 
But smaller standing forces demand a large and Ready Reserve. And 
I think the charts which Mr. Atherton has shown you make that rather 
clear. 

Our Reserve today is really frightfully weak, both from the stand- 
point of units and men ready to go and from the viewpoint of fairness 
and equity. 

Of course, we need a Reserve, and it must be large, it must be ready, 
it must be trained, and it must be equitable. And by “equitable,” 
1 mean that the burden of defense should be shared as fairly as possible 
by all physically fit men. 

The plan before you goes a long way toward meeting that need, 
although I must say that Mr. Winstead has made some very pertinent 
remarks here in the last minute or two. 

I have long been convinced that the national security and solvency 
demand some sort of a military training program to build a strong 
Ready Reserve to absorb those men not needed for extended service. 
This is essential as a supplement to the necessary inductions and 
enlistments required to maintain the standing forces. 

While the threat which faces the Nation today is a long-term threat, 
we can’t indefinitely maintain the large standing forces which would 
be necessary in the absence of a trained and equitable Reserve, for 
the simple reason that it would cost us too much money. Our eco- 
nomic system could not support it. 

I myself have also alate, adn that the Nation’s conscience cannot 
long permit the maintenance of an inequitable system where some 
men serve once or twice or three times while others don’t serve at all. 

The military obligation inherent in citizenship in a free nation, in 
my opinion, should be borne as equally as possible by all who are phy- 
sically and mentally able to bear it. 

I therefore endorse those aspects of this plan which provide in 
some ways for the elimination of past inequities in our Reserve 
program. 

Now, I am certain that many people can find imperfections in 
this plan which is before you, but I am equally sure that you gentlemen 
can correct these imperfections. This plan or a variation of it is 
entirely too important at this time in our history for us to reject 
it or postpone it because of minor disagreements among the services 
or among any others. 

As a soldier, I am personally inclined to feel that the 6-month 
training for those entering Reserve service may not be enough. 
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Certainly, it isn’t as much as I would like to see them get. But it 
would be absurd bec say that no training at all is still better. 

I am grimly aware of the fact that in World War II there were 
times when we were forced by circumstances to use men with only 
12 to 15 weeks of training. And at the time I thought it was crim- 
inal, and I think it would be criminal if we did it again. 

In Korea we used men with only 4 months’ of training, but we did 
this simply because we had to. And I know also that because of the 
swiftness with which a future war might strike us, and because we 
may have to, we may have to use men with no training at all. 

The 6-month training program is designed to produce a soldier 
in the same sense that a law school is designed to produce an at- 
torney ; that is, it gives him the basic education, but he has the experi- 
ence yet to acquire. 

This program will give the young men basic, branch, and specialist 
training for a period of more than 1,000 hours of actual training. 
Present basic training in the Armed Forces ranges from as low as 340 
hours to 765 hours. 

In this Commission’s report to the President it was disclosed that 
approximately two-thirds of the various types of specialists training 
given by the Armed Forces could be given in 1,000 hours or less. I was 
more recently impressed by the fact that the Army has told you that 
about 95 percent of the specialists required by the Reserve components 
can be trained within a 6-month period. 

The program will turn out men with over twice as much training 
as some that we used in World War IT, with 50 percent more training 
than the inductees we used in the Korean War. It will vitalize the 
Nation’s Reserve by moving pretrained men, with over 1,000 hours of 
basic training, into Reserve units, whose present level of basic training 
ranges from almost nothing to a maximum of 600 hours. 

Now, I speak from considerable experience there, because, as some 
of you gentlemen will remember, at one = I commanded our First 
Army, which had all of the Regular, National Guard, and Reserve 
units in the New England and some of the Atlantic States, and I saw 
those units and knew, realized the differential, the difference in their 
respective training. 

Within 3 years after the program is initiated, we can raise the train- 
ing level of our Reserves to at least 1,600 hours, or more than double 
our present readiness level. This will mean in future mobilization 
that a great deal of vital, precious time will be saved. It builds a 
stoc kpile of time for us. Individuals who will have received the basic 
training plus Reserve training would be available for use as fillers in 
going units within 30 days. Units designed to serve as such could 
be deployed in from 4 to 5 months after mobilization instead of from 
1 to 3 years, as in the past. 

I think back to the campaign in north Africa. We had won that 
‘ampaign before we had actually produced battle worthy divisions, 
and we did it the hard way. 

The threat to world peace is such today that we cannot afford to let 
this opportunity to build a Reserve pass by once more. 

Now, of course, there are some among us who look for easy ways 
out, but there are none. One supposedly easy way out is to say that 
trained manpower is no longer important, that the next war will be a 
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pushbutton war in which we will use only scientists and technicians, 
and everyone else will sit at home waiting for the buttons to be pushed. 
I don’t think we can take that chance. 

The lessons of history are all to the contrary. For every new 
advancement in weapons, more men, not less, have been required to 
fight wars. For one thing, the very advancement of weapons has 
made wars global in nature, requiring the use of more men, not less. 
Dispersal to escape the force of power weapons has required the use 
of more men, not less. 

The one new element involved is that we now know that men have 
to be trained before—not after—a war, or not during a war, because 
of the very swiftness with which war moves. 

The training is still very essential. Training beforehand has be- 
come equally essential. And we can’t, I believe, gamble on false 
hopes or guesses. 

The better we are prepared in all respects—not just aircraft and 
nuclear weapons—the better the chance of avoiding war, for we will 
have no weak spots for the enemy to hit. 

Gentlemen, there are plenty of men available for this Reserve train- 
ing program. It seems to me that it would be very unwise from the 
viewpoint of national security, as well as from the viewpoint of equity 
and fairness, to permit an evergrowing pool of physically fit, un- 
trained men to exist. 

Finally, I think it is essential to the welfare of our young men 
themselves that they receive training at an early age. They are living 
in a dangerous world. It is getting more dangerous. You have seen 
this danger growing, day by day, week by week, and month by month, 
since the end of World War II. 

We really have no excuse for further delay. Our young men deserve 
this survival training for their own sake. I think the Nation must 
have it for mankind’s sake. 

I recall saying to General Eisenhower early in the north African 
campaign two things that the American people, the American Gov- 
ernment, will never forgive: Putting men into combat with inade- 
quate training to give them a chance to survive and giving them inade- 
quate weapons with which to wage the battle. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

May I ask you 1 or 2 questions? You like the plan, then, now set 
forth in H. R. 2967? 

General Saaru. I like it to this extent, Mr. Chairman: If I were 
drafting a plan which would give the Nation the best military force 
that it can get, I think I would probably change it to a certain extent. 
I would possibly, if I could, increase the period of training. I think 
that this plan represents the best that we can get at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. What period of training would you put in? 

General Surrn. Oh, as a wild guess, I personally would like a year. 
I do not think you can get a year. I do not think that it is necessary 
to take these young men out of civil life for that long. It is just 
desirable from my point of view, 12 months. 

Mr. Brooks. Twelve months training—that is what you said—12 
months training would make them better soldiers and sailors and 
airmen, and they would be better able to take care of themselves in the 
event of a war? 








General Smirn. It would, sir. But I do not believe that it can be 
obtained, and I think that 6 months is adequate. To me, this repre- 
sents about the best compromise, from the training point of view and 
from the economic point of view, that we can get. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do as have in mind any other differences that you 
would want to tell the committee ¢ 

General Smiru. No, sir; that is about all. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the only difference / 

General Smiru. And that represents a personal idiosyncrasy. 

Mr. Brooks. Your suggestion would be 12 months instead of 6 
months training ¢ 

General Smiru. If I could dictate the terms of a bill which would 
be passed, I think I would put it on that basis, but I do not think 
that that would be popular generally. I don’t think our people would 
accept it as gracefully as they will this. And I don’t think that the 
Congress would accept it as well. I think that 6 months represents an 
irreducible minimum, but it is a satisfactory minimum. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. I just want to say that I have a lot of confidence 
in the witness’s ability and his knowledge, and I appreciate the forth- 
rightness with which he spoke. 

I would like to ask him this. Do you favor, under the present 
legislation, these penalties imposed upon these 2- and 4-year servicemen 
who are forced back into the Active Reserve? 

General Smiru. I would not wish to see any penalties imposed and I 
would not wish to see anyone forced into the Reserve. The interests 
of the United States will require that some men be held in the Reserves, 
trained men, until their places can be filled by the operation of this 
act if it is passed. 

Mr. Winsteap. We have selective service to fill the quotas of all the 
services, if necessary, for the regular service at this time. If we could 
enact this legislation, would it not be better to require that all these 
young men who do not volunteer for this 6 months’ training be inducted 
in some form of training to be assigned to the Reserve? 

General Smiru. Mr. Winstead, again, if I myself could write the 
act, I think yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. It would be better if we could enact that type of 
legislation, to make this legislation really universal, where all would 
share an equal part. 

General Smiru. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am very much concerned about these 100,000 they 
are talking about, that volunteer. And then to fill the quotas with the 
draft. Iam fearful that some will still be going by with no service, 
no Reserve service, and a lot of people escape this program, and at the 
same time we would impose all these penalties on men who have had 
2 and 4 years service and feel like they have contributed their part. 

President Eisenhower has said repeatedly that it was the first time 
we were in position where there was no war anywhere. He set out 
to the American public that peace lies more promising. I hope that 
is true. Maybe it is. But it still makes it harder for us to sell to the 
public. And especially those Korean veterans that you are talking 
about, and no one fought over them more than I did. But I recall 
that it was Mr. Louis Johnson, the Secretary of Defense, who cut our 
forces down before the Korean war. 
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Now, I say as a man who has supported everything that the mili- 
tary has asked for for the past 12 years—I supported UMT. And, 
frankly, I am more favorable personally to it. I would rather make 
this thing universal. 

But we are facing a problem here. That is why I am trying to get 
the views of you gentlemen. I don’t think we can sell too strongly 
to the American ‘people at this time those penalties imposed upon 
these men with 4 and 2 years’ regular service, forced into the Active 
Reserve, especially if it is not going to be uniform in all of the serv- 
ices, and if one doesn’t need them they will be placed in the Reserve 
somewhere else. 

We have several complications that must be worked out. I would 
like to talk to some folks who realize these problems. 

General Smirxn. Mr. Chairman, of course, I think it should be the 
same for all services. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we all do, General. I don’t think there is any 
disagreement there. We think it should be uniform. 

Do you have anything ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General, you wouldn’t advocate forcing prior-service men into a 
Reserve organization if they were not needed ? 

General Smirn. If they were not needed; no, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

General Smiru. But if the interests of the United States require 
their service in order to keep that organization going, I say provide 
the noncommissioned officers and the | specialists ‘while you build the 
Reserve up. I would consider the interests of the United States para- 
mount. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, of course. 

General Samrru. I will tell you what I mean by that, Mr. Devereux. 

I had a number of Reserve organizations in the First Army area. 
Some of them required very highly trained specialists. We had, I 
recall, in New Jersey an important port-operating battalion, prob- 
ably—I think it was the best Reserve organization that we had in the 
entire First Army area, simply because it had a battalion commander 
who was a young, aggressive, energetic chap, and his brigadier who 
comm: unded the division, the logistic division, was equally young and 
aggressive and able. 

Now, they had a very high morale and esprit de corps and they had 
a large number of enlisted men, that is, Reserve volunteers. It could 
have gone out and operated a port with a few fillers tomorrow, and 
I believe it still can. 

In other instances, and particularly in the poor wretched infantry 
of which I have been a member for 44 years, you have a very difficult 
time getting people to go willingly. 

The interests of the United States may require that a few special- 
ists, a few Reserve noncommissioned officers be held for a time until 
there are replacements that can be trained under this bill. 

Mr. Devereux. General, my point was this. As my colleague over 
here, the gentleman from Mississippi brought out: The Navy does not 
now ‘contemplate forcing people into the Reserves, that is, their prior- 
service people. Now, if they have no need for them to keep up the 


standing of their Reserves, certainly you would not advocate forcing 
them to do that ? 
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General Samir. Well, with due apologies, Mr, Devereux, to Admi- 
ral Kindkaid here, the Navy doesn’t have to. I know the Navy has 
lots of times where they have it pretty tough, but by comparison with 
the infantry soldier in ‘the frontline who leads the most wretched and 
most miserable existence that a man ¢an lead under campaign con- 
ditions and inclement weather, the Navy is a respectable and pleasant 
type of service, except when people are shooting at you. | Laughter. | 
They understand that they will not have to put pressure on people. 
I personally wish 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t cast too much on the Army. I am an old Army 
man myself now. 

General Smirn. I don’t, Mr. Chairman, but you know, yourself, it 
is very tough. 

Mr. Devereux. I think we all recognize that, General. But you 
still haven’t gotten around to answering the question I believe that 
] paar 

General Smiru. My answer to your question, sir, is that if possible 
I think that all the services ought to be put on the same basis. 

Granted that the Navy will not have to force people. They will 
have enough volunteers, I believe. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, General. 

Now, the Navy takes in men for 4 years. They want the 4-year man. 
They get him voluntarily. Of course, the obligation of the draft is 
only 2 years. And these 100,000 would only have 6 months of active 
training. 

Can't the N Navy work out its Reserve program by stipulating what- 
ever is necessary in their enlistment, the terms of the enlistment, to 
cover all of these eventualities ? 

General Smirn. I dare say, Mr. Chairman—I am not familiar 
enough with it to really answer. I would prefer to ask somebody—— 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, we have Admiral Kinkaid. 

General Smiru. Who knows more about it than I. Possibly Ad- 
miral Kinkaid. 

Mr. Brooxs. Perhaps he could want to answer it. 

General Smirn. You can answer that. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you answer it, Admiral ? 

Admiral Kryxarp. I would like to answer it in this way, that I 
believe that all three services, all military services, should have the 
authority to require veterans to serve in the Reserve if the necessities 
require that. 

I believe that in the administration of that authority there would 
be a great difference between services. I think the Army would have 
to use it more than the Navy and Air Force, and so for th. 

But if we go ahead and build up a Reserve of nonveterans, but with 
training, then to start out with we will need perhaps quite a number 
of the veterans for the petty officer posts and so forth and as time goes 
on, a very short time in fact, there will be no longer that need for ¢ any 
large number of them. 

But, rather than exercise an authority to force them into the 
Reserves, that is to force the veterans, I would like to see that done if 
possible, by another means, by prerequisites and by advantages of being 
in the Reserve, and I feel that could be done. TI have no immediate 
answer as to how it would be done. 

Mr. Brooks. Well not—— 
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Admiral Kinkatp. = inducements. 

Mr. Brooks. In the Navy and Air Force where they can get the 
voluntary enlistments, I ask you again, couldn’t that be done under 
the terms of a volunteer contract, to stipulate the Reserve obligation 
and then it becomes a voluntary proposition ¢ 

Admiral Kina. It should, if possible, become a voluntary propo- 
sition. If that can’t be done, then I believe in the authority. But 
I object to the authority if it can be done, to the exercise of au- 
thority——— 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t want the use of the authority ¢ 

Admiral Kinxam. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. If it can be done voluntary—— 

Admiral Kinxaw. And I think there should be inducements for the 
veteran to go into that. 

Now, some will go anyway. Some are just naturally interested in 
the military game and they will go in of their own accord. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral Kinkaid hasa statement here. W hy wouldn't 
it be a good idea for the committee to have his statement ? 

Mr. Winstreap. I would like to ask General Smith one other ques- 
tion before we proceed. 

The Presiping Orricer. All right. 

Mr. Winsreap. General, the main purpose of this bill is to try to 
build up Reserves for the Army. Now, that is the greatest need of 
this type of program: isn't that right? It is to try to build up a 
Reserve organization for the Army, because we all know they do have 
a more difficult time with their Reserve. 

Whiy then couldn’t we probably offer a proposition that we will send 
up every young man who does not volunteer for service—since the 
Navy met its quota and since the Air Force meets its quota through 
the volunteer system, why couldn't we then say to every young man 
“You are subject—if you don’t volunteer somewhere, you go in the 
Army.” And then draft these others and put them in the Army 
Reserve, and then we get away from this forcing the Army man who 
served + years into this Active Reserve with all these penaities, and 
saying to everybody in the country, “You who have not already done 
so rush to the Navy and Air Force because you probably won't have 
to do that.” 

Mr. Brooks. What is your answer, General ? 

Mr. Winsreap. We are going to put this Army in the most awkward 
position 

Mr. Brooks. We have the question. What is your answer to that 
question? I don’t want to rush anybody, but here we have the Navy 
standing by. We have these witnesses here. 
vening. I think—— 

Mr. Winstreap. Well, we have had Secretary Wilson four times and 
Admiral Radford and we haven’t got a thing in the world except gen- 
eralities that everybody agreed to. When we have the man who knows 
the subject it is the only way we can get the information. 

General Smirn. I think I know exactly what Mr. Winstead has in 
mind and I understand the real force of his statement. 

Mr. Winsreap. You understand my point? 

General Smrru. I do, indeed. I think that might be possible and 
I think it might accomplish what Mr. Winstead has in mind, that is 
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remove from the 
participation. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

General Smirn. As against the more gentlemanly volunteering. 
I can only say that it seems to me to be possible, but I would like to 
study it more. I think I would like to look at it. It is an interesting 
proposal. And if it is workable, I believe it would accomplish what 
Mr. Winstead has in mind, the danger of which I recognize. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I wish you would give it thought. 

General Smiru. We will, indeed. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Admiral, Admiral Kinkaid, you have a pre- 
pared statement; don’t you? 

Admiral Kinxat. I have a short statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you proceed with your statement, sir? 

Admiral Kinxarw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to appear once more before this committee. As you 
know, I have been a member of the National Security Training Com- 
mission since it was established by the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act in June 1951. I have participated in most of the 
long, exhaustive studies made by this Commission, other related Gov- 
ernment agencies, congressional committees, and private groups since 
that date. 

The National Reserve Plan is the product of long and intensive 
study not just by one Government agency but by all interested people, 
both in and out of the Government. They are now in general agree- 
ment on the broad principles involved. I particularly am gratified 
by the aspects of the program which will channel pretrained men into 
the Reserve permitting larger numbers of veterans to be screened to 
the Standby Reserve. 

Concern has been voiced by some that a 6 months’ Reserve training 
program might possibly decrease the number of young men who vol- 
untarily enlist by decreasing the number of men in the manpower 
pool and by providing what has been improperly described “an easier 
way out” for some young men. I would point out that there already 
exists an easier way out—a far easier way. Today, due to the de- 
crease in manpower demands for the Armed Forces, it is possible that 
a great number of our young men may never be inducted for service. 
The manpower pool at the end of this fiscal year will be 820,000. By 
the end of fiscal year 1959 it will have grown to between 1,790,000 and 
2,290,000. Since only 400,000 to 500,000 young men enlist from or 
are inducted from the pool each year * can be seen that the percent 
required for service decreases each year. That is because the number 
available becomes greater. Also it is patthe sr today for young men 
to enlist in the National Guard and certain other Reserve activities, 
receiving no extended period of basic training—not even 1 or 2 months, 
much less 6. After such enlistments, they have only to go to weekly 
drills and summer camps. 

The reason that some of these persons advocate a large pool is no 
doubt because past experience has shown that for every 100,000 men 
in the pool “X” numbers would enlist. They, therefore, feel that the 
larger the pool, the more enlistments they can obtain. A bigger pool 
to fish from does not necessarily mean more fish. The fallacy of this 

is apparent. All we have to do to greatly increase the pool is to stop 
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all inductions for service, whereupon, I am sure, enlistments would 
not increase but would diminish rapidly. There is a law of dimin- 
ishing returns in this realm just as in economics. 

Experience does not support the view which I have mentioned. 
Past experience shows that in all of our history whenever the draft 
for service has been high and the number of men in the manpower pool 
low, enlistments were high. The pool has never been as large in recent 
history as it isnow. I have grave doubts that such a large pool will 
encourage enlistments; rather, it might well discourage them. 

My direct interest as a member of the National Security Training 
Commission is in that portion of the program which authorizes the 
6 months’ training program for appropriate numbers of young men 
not needed for service yet who are needed to build our reserves to a 
realistic level by utilizing non-prior-service personnel. For the young 
men who enter this program, I feel that a minimum 6 months’ training 
program is essential, both for their own welfare and the Nation’s. 

As you know, from the proposed legislation, the Commission is 
required to serve in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of Defense 
and to the President in regard to the health, welfare, and morals of 
the young men undergoing this 6 months’ Reserve training. Exactly 
what the Commission will be required to do in detail cannot be known 
until the Congress finally approves the legislation. However, we feel 
that it is likely that we will be required to do the same general type 
of work which was spelled out in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act and upon which we commented in chapters 6 and 7 
of our report to the President and in our report to the Congress in 
1951. 

The trainees’ health, safety, and general welfare, as well as spiritual 
and moral welfare, will be of special concern to the Commission as 
spelled out in previous testimony before this committee in 1952. 

The Armed Services provide a constructive program for these young 
inen—sports, study courses, reading matter, movies, and useful hobbies. 
Trained counselors, the personal chaplain, and military superiors 
stand ready to help and guide the individual. Chaplains of all faiths 
are available for counseling and regular services. The troop infor- 
mation and education program provides opportunities to learn more 
about our country and our way of life, as well as for the trainees to 
further their education in such subjects as auto mechanics, languages, 
and mathematics through the facilities of the Armed Forces Institute. 

The National Reserve Plan provides an effective and fair method 
of building and maintaining a strong Reserve for our military services 
which is of vital importance in present state of international relations. 
In the long run the instruction and training the young men receive 
in this program will instill in them a greater respect for their national 
heritage, a sense of duty to their fellow men, and a realization of 
2ach freeman’s obligation to do his part in the defense of the principles 
of this free Nation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Admiral Kinkaid. That is an 
excellent statement. 

Now I want to ask you again in reference to this problem: As far 
as the Navy is concerned—of course, you are speaking for the National 
Security Training Commission—but as far as the Navy and the Air 
is concerned, when it comes to volunteer enlistment they can provide 
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the terms of the Reserve obligation in the volunteer enlistment, 
van’t they ¢ 

Admiral Kivxaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And, therefore, there should be no trouble whatsoever 
with them in their Reserve program ? 

Admiral Kinxai. There will be one trouble, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is that? 

Admiral Kinxaip. That trouble is that the volunteers are untrained. 

Mr. Brooxs. No; but what I mean is 

Admiral Kinxarp. A Reserve will be a Reserve in name only unless 
the men in it get training. 

Mr. Brooxs. If a man volunteers in the Navy for 4 years’ service, 
we will say. 

Admiral Kinxam. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Then the requirements as to his Reserve obligation can 
be set forth in the terms of his volunteer contract; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Kinxatp. I understand that the Navy at the present time 
has about 40 percent untrained volunteers in the Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. And can’t they set forth in that contract, by which 
the man volunteers, the terms of his Reserve obligation ? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Yes, sir; excuse me sir, I ‘would like to correct 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Admiral Kinxaip. There are 40 percent of nonveteran volunteers. 
And as far as the obligation is concerned, as I said a moment ago, I 
think there should be an obligation to go into the Reserve for all 
services, that the administration of that “obligation will be different 
in the different services. I don’t think it is possible to equalize exactly 
the requirements for the three services. 

Mr. Brooks. For what? 

Admiral Kinxaip. For the three services. I think they are bound 
to be different for Army, Navy, and Air Force and Marines. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean the terms of the obligation of the Reserve 
ought to be separate— 

Admiral Kinxain. No, no; the obligation is the same, but the 
administration of that would be different. 

Mr. Brooks. The only question that has been raised here, it seems 
to me, is whether the man going into one of the services takes care 
of his Reserve obligation by voluntarily agreeing to it or whether he 
is compelled by the law to agree to it. 

Admiral Kina. I believe that is so vitally necessary that we have 
a Reserve not just in name but in fact that there should be a law with 
teeth init. That is, they could be forced in the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. If a man walks up and agrees to it, you wouldn’t put 
the teeth in it because you wanted to. You would take his voluntary 
arrangement, wouldn’t you ? 

Admiral Kinxatp. Only in case you could not get the volunteers. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. The authority would be there, but not 
necessarily the use of it. 

Admiral Krnxatp. I believe General Devereux has stated it very 
clearly just a little while ago. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Admiral Kinxatn. In those respects, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. His statement embodies your ideas. 
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Admiral Kinxarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. What about the Naval Air Reserve? Do you have 
anyone in your Naval Air Reserve that hasn’t had at least 2 years’ 
prior service in the regular service? 

Admiral Kinxatp. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. In your National Guard—you see young men vol- 
unteer for the Air National Guard for the time being, but under this 
bill no man could volunteer for the Air National Guard for 6 months’ 
training. In other words, they would have to take those who had had 
prior service. It seems to me they would fill the Air National Guard. 

Admiral Kinxatp. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. With practically all older men. I wonder if the 
Navy at this time takes any young men into their air arm who has 
not had at least 4 or 2 years’ prior service. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Unfortunately, I haven’t the details of that, the 
administration. But I do know, and I have somewhere in papers here, 
that the age of aviators in the Reserve, National Guard, and so forth, 
is going up all the time. 

1 think a subcommittee of the Senate last spring made a report 
regarding the Reserves which showed some very pertinent facts in 
that respect. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. One thing that concerns me: It seems to me that 
most testimony has been that our National Guard is now in better 
position than our Reserve organizations, especially in the Air National 
Guard. 

Admiral Kinxatn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is, the Air Force. And if we enact this as 
written and the 99,000 of this 100,000 go to the Army and 1,000 to the 
Marine Corps, then there would be no young men whatsoever left for 
any of the Air National Guard to be filtered into the training of the 
Air National Guard. I wondered if it would affect the Navy the same 
way it would the Air Force. But I believe you said you didn’t have 
those figures. 

Admiral Krnxain. I believe the bill contemplates the enlistment of 
this 100,000 6-month trainees in the National Guard or in Reserve 
organizations. 

Mr. Winsteap. But not in the Air National Guard. Because the 
Air Force is like the Navy. 

Admiral Kinxaip. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. They want all theirs on a volunteer system? 

Admiral Kinxai. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. And the Air National Guard—the Air Force is not 
participating in this program. Therefore, they would get none, ac- 
cording to their testimony here. Those are just some of the involve- 
ments. I believe you said you didn’t have those figures. 

Admiral Kinxam. I have no information; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverrux. Admiral, what would be wrong with allowing these 
young men to enlist in the Air National Guard or the Reserve, I mean 
the Air Reserve, the Ground National Guard, and then require them 


to have their 6 months’ training and come back, then, to that particular 
unit ? 
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Admiral Kinxai. I think nothing would be wrong with that. One 
of the things that is wrong today with the National Guard, which is in 
the best position, is that these volunteers have no pretraining. I 
believe if this bill were passed, then those young men who enlist in the 
National Guard would go to training school for 6 months and back 
into the guard again. Then you would have a guard composed of 
men who had had training. 

Mr. Winsteap. But that was not the testimony from the Air Force, 
for the reason they are not participating. I don’t like this 100,000 
program. 

I think it should be broadened. I don’t think you can put a 100,000 
limitation on this program and make it work. If you do, it is going 
to break down the Air National Guard and it would make the Army 
the most unpopular branch of the service you ever saw. 

I am trying to get some help. I am trying to get something here 
that I can support. I am not trying to kill this legisl: ation, I will tell 
youthat. But Iam anxious to cure it where I can go along with it. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any difference now that you have in mind 
in reference to H. R. 2967 but what you have given the committee 
already ¢ 

Admiral Kinxarp. There are a few differences, but I am so strongly 
in favor of getting an adequate Reserve that I don’t think details 
make a difference. 

Mr. Brooks. You think they are minor differences, do you 

Admiral Kinxaiw. Minor differences; yes, sir. 

Mr. Arurertron. Mr. Chairman, I might call your attention to one 
difference in that respect. Congress created the Commission of which 
we gentlemen are members in 1951, as an independent agency and 
charged us with studying the subject and with reporting to Congress 
and to the President and with wate hing over the program as it devel- 
oped, and after it was implemented. 

The bill before you would subordinate the Commission to an Ad- 
visory Commission to the Department of Defense and to the President. 
We believe in view of the importance of the national security and 
looking forward toward the welfare of 1 million young men coming 
of age reach year, that it would be desirable to maintain : this Commis- 
sion as an independent agency. 

Mr. Brooxs. So that would be one difference in the bill that you 
would call minor ? 

Mr. Aruerton. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. To maintain the Commission as an independent agency, 

‘rather than connected with the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Aruertron. And charged with its present duty as you directed 
us, of reporting directly to C ongress, under the present act, semi- 
annually. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the advantage to being independent ? 

Mr. Aruerron. Well, a commission that would be purely advisory 
to the Department of Defense would be in consider ache measure sub- 
ordinate to the Department of Defense. I assume that would imply 
that they would report to the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Defense might not be greatly impressed. 

Mr. Brooks. Might screen your reports. 

Mr. Arnerton. Yes. But in view of the importance of this subject 
both from the standpoint of security and the welfare of 1 million 
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young people, we believe it justifies that special attention which Con- 
gress believed it did in 1951 by the creation of this particular Commis- 
sion, with the duty and authority to report directly to you and to the 
President and to the public. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you give the Commission any more authority 
than it has at the present time / 

Mr. Arnuerron. From our experience, I would say its authority was 
adequate, under the present law of 1951. 

Mr. Brooxs. Suppose Congress would write in effect this 6-month 
training program; would the Commission have authority in any way 
to supervise that program ? 

Mr. Arnertron. Not in the sense of detail or administration, but the 
present act does charge us with observing the progress of it, of main- 
taining an inspection system, and of making recommendations on 
»0licy to Congress and the President based on inspection. And we 
behors that certainly until the program was in smooth working order, 
that that was a very justifiable provision. 

Mr. Brooks. And you do that at the present time ? 

Mr. Arnerton. Well, of course, there being no present training 
system we have no inspection system, and have no policies for the 
operating program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not in respect to the 2-year draftees? 

Mr. Atuerton. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would in the event of the 6-month training pro- 
gram have power to inspect and make recommendations to Congress 
and to the executive branch. 

Mr. Arnerton. The bill of 1951 authorized the creation of a 
National Security Training Corps. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Arnerton. Which, of course, at the present time does not exist 
and our duties were directed toward the operation of that NSTC. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you brought up the question of whether you 
would have a civilian commission to supervise, or whether you would 
have military supervision when that came up. And that is what Iam 
getting at. 

Now, you think the Commission has sufficient authority now without 
any more authority to do any supervision ? 

Mr. Arnerron. If you will permit me to consult my fellow Com- 
missioners | Aside. | 

Admiral Krnxar. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that just briefly ? 

Mr. Arnerton. Certainly, Admiral. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Under Public Law 51, that is the National Se- 
curity and Service Act of 1951, the Commission had all the authority 
necessary. And if the National Security Training Corps were estab- 
lished we could go ahead. Under the proposed bill, there will be no 
such authority, since there is no National Security Training Corps. 
We will be advisory to the President and to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Brooks. You can only have authority to recommend ! 

Admiral Kinxat. We could not establish an inspection service. 

Mr. Brooxs. Inspect, investigate, and recommend, that is about the 
full authority, isn’t it, if you have the 6-month training program ? 

Admiral Kinxam. No. If you have the National Security Training 
Corps. 
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Now, in the present bill there is a 6-month training program, but 
it is not the National Security Training Corps, and the Commission 
would have no authority whatsoever to establish an inspection force 
and go ahead with it. 

Mr. Winsteap. And it is in the Regular Establishments. 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand. 

Do you have a copy of all of your recommendations of the Board? 

Admiral Kinxa. It is in what we call the Twentieth-Century 
Minutemen. You have some copies. 

Mr. Brooks. Have we put that in the record, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducannper. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think his recommendations 

Mr. Ducanper. Do you want to put all this in [indicating | ? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Mr. Aruerton. I might say prefaced to that is a résumé or sum- 
mary of findings and recommendations as well as conclusions. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that short enough to place in the record ¢ 

Mr. ArHerron. Yes; we would request that go in the record, Mr. 
Brooks. 

Admiral Kinxaiw. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the preface which contains a 
summary would be placed in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission finds that— 

1. All should share equally the obligation to serve the Nation. 

2. Our present Reserve system is unfair. 

(a) About 2% million of the 3% million fit young men who became 18 between 
World War II and the start of the Korean emergency saw no service before June 
1950. 

(b) Consequently, when Korea came, more than 600,000 veterans of World 
War II had to be recalled to duty for their second war. These veterans were 
fathers, apprentices, farmers, essential workers, and college students; yet they 
were called to duty unselectively and often involuntarily, regardless of their 
status. Young men with no prior service were either deferred or exempted from 
service to their country on precisely the same basis—that they were fathers, 
apprentices, farmers, essential workers, or college students, and thus essential 
to an effective national economy. Serious morale problems resulted. 

(c) If another local emergency like Korea erupts, it will be the older vet- 
erans, not the younger men who have not served, who will have to bear the first 
brunt of the conflict. Veterans might again have to be recalled unselectively, 
while young men in similar status would be deferred. 

(d) This unfair policy has been not only morally wrong; it has also been 
socially and financially costly. 

(e) We cannot with justice continue to place our veteran reservists in double 
jeopardy while excusing our nonveterans from service or training. 

3. Our present Reserve is inadequate. 

(a) About three-fourths of our reservists are veterans of Korea, World 
War II, or both, and the nonveteran reservists are relatively untrained. 

(b) Only 30 percent of our reservists are participating in Reserve units. Units 
are seriously under strength. 

(c) The Ready Reserve is not a unified Reserve. The title merely describes 
the greater vulnerability of certain reservists to recall in the event of an 
emergency. 

(d) The only effective Reserve we can possibly have under the present system 
is a Veteran Reserve. Since many veterans are understandably refusing to join 
units, this means our Reserve is inadequate. 

4. At least 1 million men are available for a national security training program 
between now and 1960. 
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(a) Service is not required of all today. About 1,600,000 fit young men of 
military age have not seen service as of now, and by 1960 this number will have 
increased to about 2,200,000, if the Armed Forces are maintained at 3,360,000 as 
now officially projected. 

(b) At least 1 million fit and qualified men will be available for national secu- 
rity training between now and 1960 after all service requirements are met. If 
the forces are reduced to about 3,130,000 men in fiscal 1955, at least 1,500,000 
men would be available for national security training through 1960. When allow- 
nznee is made for the men who would be added to the available pool by decreasing 
the age of liability for training to 18, the number of men available for training 
increases to between 114 and 2 million men between now and 1960. These figures 
do not include the over 1 million men now classified as exempt from service. 

5. Inductions for training and service can and should operate concurrently. 

(a) The Director of the Selective Service System officially confirms our belief 
that inductions for training can and should be conducted concurrently with 
inductions for service. 

(b) The impartial drawing of lots to decide who will serve and who will train 
is a fair procedure in contrast to the present selection of some for service and 
Reserve obligation of 8 years, with no obligation whatsoever for those not needed 
for service. 

6. Present rejection standards for military service are not realistic in light 
of the nature of 20th century warfare. 

7. Our defensive posture must be well adapted to the long-term Soviet danger. 

(a) The immediate crisis is part of the continuing crisis and the immediate 
crisis 5 years from now will be only another chapter in the same crisis we face 
today. 

(b>) In all our past wars we have sent inadequately trained men into battle. 

(c) If there is another world war, we will probably be attacked first or early 
in the conflict. If we do not have trained fighting men beforehand, we will not 
have time to train them afterward. 

(d¢) In peacetime we cannot possibly maintain active forces large enough to 
insure victory in war. 

(ec) Nevertheless, we cannot lapse into unpreparedness. Men must be trained 
to survive not only against rifle fire but also against bazooka, tanks, artillery, 
bombs, and perhaps radiation. Our century’s minutemen must be skilled as well 
as brave. 

Accordingly the Commission recommends that— 

1. All fit young men of 18 should enter the national security training pool upon 
registering with the Selective Service System. 

2. The trained nonveterans should serve ahead of the veterans to the extent 
practicable if there is another emergency. 

(a) After 6 months of basic and technical training, national security trainees 
should be transferred to the Reserve for 7% years and should be liable to recall 
ahead of veterans. 

(b) As the implementation of national security training proceeds, veterans 
of the present emergency who have served for 2 years or more and who are not 
voluntarily participating in Ready Reserve activities should be transferred out 
of the Ready Reserve to standby status upon their request as the national se- 
curity permits. 

3. The trainees should become the basis of a realistic nonveteran Reserve. 

(a) Trainees should be allowed to satisfy their Ready Reserve liability by 
choosing between several options insofar as the mobilization base permits. 
Ready Reserve liability should be shortened depending upon the extent of partici- 
pation by the individual reservist. 

(0) In addition, inducements to join units should be offered to trainees to 
encourage voluntary unity participation. 

(c) The troop basis of Reserve Forces should be fixed at an appropriate level 
based on requirements of the world situation; unorganized ready reservists 
should remain in a pool, subject to recall. There should be no effort to move 
all graduate trainees, either basic, specialists, or officers, into organized units 
above the required troop basis. 

(d) Each trainee upon his entrance into the corps should be screened and 
classified as soon as practicable to determine his aptitudes, future work plans, 
and probably future residence and its proximity to existing Reserve facilities. 
He should be trained as near his home as possible. He should be encouraged 
to pursue specialist skills acquired while in the corps. 
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(e) Graduates of the program should be classified distinctly as members 
of a nonveteran Reserve, not intended to go on active duty unless the alternative 
is the recall of veteran reservists. 

(f) The Reserve obligation of young men who undertake certain professional 
and technical training should be held in abeyance until the completion of such 
training if they so wish. 

(g) In an emeregency the Selective Service System should recall reservists 
who are not participating in Reserve activities and who do not have specific 
mobilization assignments in accordance with the selective standards applying 
to young men liable for service. 

4. Young men should draw lots upon registering with Selective Service to 
determine whether they will be liable for training or service. 

(a) They should be notified of the results immediately. 

(b) Volunteering for the corps by those under 18 should be restricted to young 
men who have graduated from high school or who have left school for good rea- 
sons and have parental consent. 

(c) Young men who desire to enlist in the corps should be required to draw 
lots to determine whether they will be liable for training or service. 

(ad) Young men should be allowed to specify the month of the year following 
their 18th birthdays during which they prefer to be inducted, with priority being 
given to college students, farmworkers, and industrial workers. 

(e) Young men should be allowed to specify the service of their choice and 
should be accommodated to the extent possible within the overall quotas. 

(f) National security training should be prerequisite to the continuation of 
exemptions of nonveterans from induction for service due to their participa- 
tion in Organized Reserve units, including the National Guard. 

(g) Permissive deferments now authorized by regulation for men liable for 
induction for service should be disallowed for induction for training. 

(h) Young men in high school should not be inducted for training until they 
graduate, cease to pursue their studies satisfactorily, or reach their 20th birthday, 
whichever occurs first. 

(i) The induction of young men in college should be delayed until the end of 
the current academic year or until they cease pursuing their studies satisfactorily, 
whichever occurs first. 

(j) As an interim measure, young men who, at the time of registration, have 
signed ROTC contracts committing them to liability for 2 years or more of active 
duty if a commission is tendered upon graduation should be considered to have 
fulfilled their obligation for training. Should they subsequently fail for any 
reason to fulfill their contract commitments, they should be inducted for training 
or service as appropriate. 

(kK) Present statutory exemptions should continue for divinity students, con- 
scientious objectors, sole surviving sons, and severe dependency hardship cases, 
but the number in these categories at age 18 will be very negligible. 

5. National security training should begin on January 1, 1955, or earlier, with 
at least 100,000 trainees the first year. This number would increase yearly by 
the taking of all those not needed for service. 

6. In the training program, trainees should receive not more than 6 months 
and not less than 1,050 hours of actual training. 

(a) Existing training facilities should be utilized for this program to their 
fullest capacity. No new major construction should be authorized unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(b) Support personnel should not exceed the number authorized for similar 
training in the regular components. 

(c) The trainees’ rights to speak and to be heard, to believe as they choose, 
to equal justice under law, and to economic protection and good health should 
be maintained to the highest possible level. 

(d) Trainees should be reinstated in their jobs if they wish within 30 days 
after their release from the corps. 

(e) With two reservations, trainees should be subject to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. These reservations are that courts-martial shall give consid- 
eration to the youth and inexperience of trainees and that trainees accused of 
serious crimes may be tried by a Federal district court if they so request. 

(f) Instructors in nonmilitary subjects should strive to present the broadest 
and most generally accepted principles of our society and should encourage 
individual discussions after formal lectures. 

(7) Instructors should have the highest moral and ethical standards. 

(h) Loeal citizen advisory committees should be formed to help improve the 
off-duty environment of the trainees. 
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(i) The Commission should be consulted by the Department of Defense about 
the budget estimates for the operation of the corps before they are submitted 
to the President and should be required to submit cost studies on the program 
to the Congress. 

(j) The Commission should establish an inspection system to carry out the 
supervisory and reporting responsibilities imposed upon it by the Congress. 

7. “Basie military training” should be redefined in the light of 20th century 
warfare. 

(a) A careful, specialized study of present physical and mental rejection 
standards should be made by an independent, nonmilitary group. 

(b) Basic literacy courses should be offered to trainees who have not learned 
to read and write, and every effort should be made to utilize otherwise limited 
personnel in the corps. 

National security training would add these specific values to our defensive 
posture and ability to survive: 

(a) The Nation would not again have to recall veteran reservists ahead of 
nonveterans, removing the present deplorable inequity which has created a class 
of privileged deferees, while multiplying the burden on those who volunteer or 
are drafted to train and serve and then are the only trained Reserve for any 
future emergency. 

(b) The steadiness of our long-term preparedness might help deter war. 

(c) Our young men would be trained to survive, so we might expect fewer 
military casualties in the event of war. 

(d) The trainees could be of value to civil defense, especially those who joined 
their local civil-defense units. 

(e) We would be better prepared to contend with limited aggression ; to hold 
or seize vital surface areas; to protect our sea and air bases; to aid our allies 
before they were overrun ; to use or refrain from using power weapons in accord- 
ance with moral and practical considerations; to follow up aerial blows against 
an enemy; to contend with fifth column activities in time of war; and would 
have greater flexibility for applying our strategy and more freedom in timing 
the use of power weapons for limited or total warfare. 

(f) The Military Establishment would be assured of the continuing existence 
of a training plant, manned and equipped, so that regular forces would not have 
to be broken up for training purposes in an emergency. 

(7g) The civilian reserve components would be vitalized by a steady flow of 
trainees with 1,050 hours of training. 

(h) Regular forces would be immediately available for duty in the theater 
of operations, and Reserves could complete training by the time they were 
needed. 

(i) Machinery would be created for classification and aptitude determination 
so that potential officers, noncommissioned officers, and specialists could be 
encouraged to take further training in their status. 

(j) The disadvantages of crisis psychology would be replaced, to some extent, 
by a calm sense of strength. 

(k) The overall investment, less campsites and buildings which are already 
available, would be less than $2,700 per trainee. Under certain specified circum- 
stances, national security training might save the Nation’s taxpayers several 
billions of dollars. 

(1) Disruption of civilian life and the civilian economy would be reduced be- 
cause the trainees would take the training at the natural break between high 
school and college or a career. 

(m) To whatever extent our Active Forces could be safely reduced because 
of the aded security of a strong nonveteran Reserve, more of our young men 
would have time for civilian pursuits, giving us a stronger national economy. 

(n) Present uncertainties about military status would be reduced. 

(0) National security training would be compatible with the best elements 
of our national heritage. It could not lead to militarism under the provisions 
of law which require continuing general supervision of the operation of the 
corps by this independent, civilian-majority Commission. 


CONCLUSION 


The ruling purpose of Reserve Forces training is the deterrence of foreign 
attack and a terrible third world war. True, veterans will be more fairly treated, 
and if war comes we will be better equipped to survive and triumph; but the 
prevention of war is the first and foremost goal. 
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We need as universal a system of training and service as can be achieved now 
because of two factors: the inadequacy of our “paper reserve” to the dangers 
of the time, and the sobering fact that in another limited emergency we would 
have to call veterans back to service for the second or third times for lack of a 
trained nonveteran Reserve. 

We must train nonveterans so they will be available for duty in another limited 
emergency ahead of veterans. We learned in Korea what happens in the absence 
of such nonveteran training; but after the services had enough time to begin 
producing from their regular training programs an adequate flow of trained 
nonveterans ready to move into the fighting lines, the inequity of double jeopardy 
for the veterans was stemmed. The solution to the unfairness to veterans is 
also the solution to our mobilization need for reserves : have enough nonveterans 
available to defend the Nation during the early stages of another emergency 
while nonveterans inducted at the beginning of the emergency are being trained. 

All our wars have been fought by citizen soldiers. Our regular establishment 
has provided top leadership and adequate basic military doctrines, but we have 
not clearly understood that the now-famous World War II Reserve units of 
civilian soldiers found it necessary to train from 1 to 2 years before they went 
to the field of battle. We cannot count on another period of grace. 

Our present Reserve system is unsatisfactory. To vitalize our Reserves we 
must give reservists pretraining to bring them to a state of readiness that will 
qualify them for quick deployment in an emergency. 

There is a military maxim that the moral is to the physical as 3 is tol. It is 
as valid today as ever before. We are devoting tremendous effort to the develop- 
ment of the physical factors of war. We are exhausting our physical resources 
at an alarming rate. We are neglecting the moral factor to a startling degree. 
Whenever any segment of our people become hesitant about their responsibility 
to share the burden of our common defense, we are endangering our basic moral 
fiber. 

National security training is a basic necessity for our national security under 
any circumstances that can be foreseen. No scientific discovery now available 
or in prospect is a substitute for trained manpower. No philosophy for the 
conduct of war has successfully challenged the value of trained men. 

The greatest array of human values known to civilization we now enjoy, and 
have too often taken for granted. What is worth living for is worth fighting for. 
The threat is real, ruthless, and persistent. National security training will 
announce to the world our profound and lasting devotion to the liberties we 
believe essential to the dignified existence of free people. It will express more 
realistically than anything else our unanimous dedication to the preservation of 
the values enshrined in our basic laws, our Constitution, and particularly our 
Bill of Rights. These documents and the spiritual and ethical precepts of the 
Ten Commandments give us a way of life we must protect from all jeopardy. 

These values are totally lost to those who have been overwhelmed by the 
Communist tyranny, the police state, the secret executions, the slave camps, the 
thought control. 

It is the duty and privilege of our homes, our schools, and our churches to 
perpetuate the great principles we live by. It is the responsibility of our mili- 
tarily trained men to protect and preserve their right to do so. It must be the 
concern of each and all of us alike. We are equally sanctified to the great pur- 
pose. National security training should become a natural expression of the na- 
tional will toward this purpose. 

It is the Commission’s belief that if this program is successfully conducted for 
a few years, the people will abide by it not only for its practical military benefit, 
but also for its contribution to character, both individual and national, through 
the refreshing atmosphere of acknowledged equal responsibility. 

We can only attempt to foresee the dangers of our own time, and to overcome 
them. Those who follow us may not feel bound by principles we accept as neces- 
sary in this, our own, valley of danger. 


Mr. Atnerton. We also ask if we may place in the record a state- 
ment of case histories from the Korean war which illustrates the 
inequities of calling a veteran Reserve in case of emergency. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The documents above-referred to are as follows :) 


CASE HISTORIES OF VETERAN RESERVISTS 


The following case histories of veteran reservists recalled for duty in the 
Korean emergency were secured from newspaper stories, veteran organizations, 
the 28th and 30th Reports of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and other reliable sources. 


1. WHAT’s HAPPENED TO THE Kips? Wuy AREN’t THERE More Youne PILots? 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 


WITH THE 1st MARINE AIR WING, Korea, February 24.—The wheat farmer 
from Plains, Kans., was wringing wet when he peeled off his flying suit. 

With three other fliers—a major, a captain and a second lieutenant—he’d 
just come back from a strafing mission. 

It'd been ticklish. The enemy has had artillery and mortars as near the rim 
of the “Holy Land’—the Panmunjom neutral zone—as he could put them. 
Instructions were emphatic: If our men couldn't see their target—if there was 
any doubt—they were to return. 

The wheat farmer—Capt. J. J. Stegman—grinned the grin of a man who has 
done his job well. His flight of Marine Banshees had roared onto the target, 
dropped their loads, banked sharply, and pulled out without violating the neutral 
corridor. They'd left fires behind. One was still burning briskly. 

In another room, three jet pilots from another flight, were reporting in. Capt. 
M. T. Schuerman, of White Haven, Tenn., recited the damage assessment given 
him by radio from the ground observers : 

“Two bunkers destroyed, 5 caves containing artillery sealed, 30 yards of 
trenches destroyed, 30 yards burned out, 8 enemy wounded, 5 enemy killed.” 

It was a good day’s work: Captain Schuerman and his buddies—Capts. Charles 
Street, of Joplin, Mo., and William McGraw, of St. Louis—knew it. 

These are typical Marine jetmen. In one flight, wheat farmer Stegman, a 
Harvard political science professor (Capt. Samuel Mantel), a major in the 
regular Marines (Maj. Bill Eldridge, Chattanooga), and a kid just out of flying 
school (2d Lt. Leo LeBlanc, of Chazy, N. Y.). In another, a racetrack con- 
cessionaire and two regular captains. 

You might call all but the second lieutenant middle aged. Certainly, they’re 
older than you expect of pilots. They’re family men. They’re fighting their 
second war, with weapons which hadn’t been developed when they fought the 
last one. They’re beginning to develop slight paunches. 

What’s happened to the kids? Why aren’t there more young pilots? 

“They just don’t seem to be interested,” Lt. Col. Jack Winters, a night fighter, 
told me. “In our squadron, the average pilot is 32 and the father of 3. We had 
one bachelor for awhile.” 

I asked the same question of Maj. Gen. Claire Megee, Tulsa, commander of 
the lst Marine Air Wing. He'd just welcomed 11 new pilots to the wing. Most 
were recalled Reserves. Ted Williams, famous baseball player, was among 
them. 

“I don’t know,’ 
barrel.” 

What sort of pilots are these older men? 

“Good,” Jack Winters says. 

“They’re cool, calculating,” Jack Winters adds. “They know their business. 
But it’s strictly business, not a game. There’s no barrel rolling or buzzing. 
They’re here to work.” 

“Occasionally,” General Megee said later, ‘‘a pilot hands in his wings. Not 
often—but it happens. I don’t press him. If he’s sincere, I give him other 
duties. A man with a family has a lot to think about. Usually, however, his 
pride won’t let him.” 

“One war per generation used to be par for the course,” a Regular Marine 
captain said. “I know how a lot of these Reserves feel. Some haven’t been in a 
plane since 1945.” 

“Ten years ago,” a 33-year-old Reserve pilot from the Midwest said, “I’d have 
given my right arm to stay in the Marine. ‘Go home,’ they said, ‘the war’s over.’ 
So I got a job, married, and started a family. And now they say ‘Hey, we need 
you to fly jets. Never mind you don’t know. We'll teach you.’ ” 
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He stared moodily at the wall. 

“Never mind me,” he said, “I’m just bitter. A man can’t go on having his 
life interrupted every few years. If I thought they’d play fair, I’d extend and 
try to integrate [become a Regular]. But, of course, they won’t. Maybe they 
-an’t, for all I know.” 


2. His HAPPINESS PROVES Too Mucu For FLYER AT FAMILY REUNION 
(By the Associated Press) 


NEW YorK, September 9.—He stepped off the plane at New York Interna- 
tional Airport, his pulse quickening at the prospect of seeing his wife and boy. 
Capt. Martin Brent was happy, perhaps too happy. 

It was the second time the 30-year-old Air Force officer had come home from 

yar. 

In World War II, he had flown nearly 100 missions, been repeatedly decorated, 
shot down and badly wounded in one raid, rescued and hospitalized for 9 months. 

After that, he had begun studying to become an accountant, only to be called 
back to service last year. Now, after 27 missions in Korea, he was home again. 

He made it last Sunday, just barely in time to celebrate the seventh birth- 
day of his son, Michael. 

The captain’s heart raced as the taxicab carried him across town. Every- 
thing looked good—even the New York air smelled delicious. 

They met him at the door, Shirley, his wife, hugging and kissing him; Michael 
jumping up and down, yelling for joy. The Captain was in the clouds with 
happiness. 

He had a surprise gift for the boy—the headphones he had worn during all 
his wartime flights. Michael danced with delight, tried the headphones on his 
own chubby little head. 

As the captain watched, smiling, a stab of pain cut through his chest, then 
again. His wife guided him to a bed and called a doctor. When the doctor 
arrived Captain Brent was dead of a heart attack. 

3. The deserted schoolhouse.—Nineteen and one-half miles southwest of the 
camp (Breckenridge, Ky.), on an old dirt road, is an ancient and decrepit 
schoolhouse deserted by teachers and their students and now in a state of dis- 
repair. A civilian employee at Camp Breckenridge purchased the school for 
$1,200, making payments at the rate of $20 per month. He then divided the 
schoolhouse into 3 units, one with 1 large room now empty except for junk, and 
two of 3 rooms each plus 2 small alcoves which are called rooms by the land- 
lord but which are unusable for that purpose since they are not more than 
4 feet wide. 

The sergeant who occupies one unit is a reservist recalled in November 1950, 
who had served for over 4 years in Europe with the 4th Infantry Division in 
World War II. He pays $50 per month rent for his apartment, including utili- 
ties and flies are everywhere. When it rains the roof leaks so badly that the 
sergeant and his wife are continually busy sweeping water out the front door 
(the only door). Water is secured from a spring across the valley some quarter 
of a mile distant. It is carried to the schoolhouse in buckets. The toilet fa- 
cilities are provided some yards to the rear of the schoolhouse. 

4. The Shanty.—In undescribable squalor in a rickety shanty live a sergeant, 
his wife, and two children. The house is extremely small and divided into 
three tiny rooms incapable of holding adequate furniture. The outside is made 
of fake tar-paper bricks, while the inside walls are papered with corrugated card- 
board. 

The beds in two of these rooms take up all of the space available. For this, 
the sergeant pays $15 per month unfurnished but including water. He pays 
$4.02 per month extra for electricity. The landlord works at Camp Breckin- 
ridge as a civilian worker. It is necessary that the sergeant secure water from 
the landlord who resides across the street. The landlord will not permit him to 
have water for washing purposes unless the sergeant pays for it. 

The floors are covered with cracked and curled linoleum. There are large 
cracks in the walls. The lack of screens permits flies to swarm everywhere. 
In winter, heat is furnished by an old coal stove which is in such a state of dis- 
repair that the fire shows clearly through the sides of the stove. The coal bill 
averages $10 per month in cold weather. Bottled gas for the cook stove costs 
about $5 per month. The only toilet facilities are outside and in a bad state of 
disrepair. 
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Whenever it rains, leaks are numerous and cause great discomfort to the 
family since there is no place to move the furniture to get it out of the way of 
leaks. The sergeant served in the Aleutians and in Germany in World War II. 
For these quarters the sergeant finds it necessary to pay $34 per month for 
living quarters, which does not include sufficient water for washing purposes. 

5. The rat house.—One landlord has converted a former garage into two apart- 
ments by means of putting a sagging cardboard wall down the middle of the ga- 
rage. The quarters on one side of this garage were recently occupied by a ser- 
geant, his wife, and three children. The apartment consists of one room with a 
chest-high counter dividing it into two sections. The paper is peeling badly. 
The floors are rough and splintery. There is no bath, no running water, and 
no toilet. 

The sergeant who formerly occupied it participated in World War II and was 
in the campaigns at Naples, Rome, southern France, Normandy, the Rhineland, 
and Central Europe. In May 1951, while residing in this apartment the sergeant 
was paying $50 per month rent. After residing there approximately 1 month, 
the sergeant’s wife became greatly concerned with the rats which ran around the 
garage during the night. Consequently, she continuously kept the lights on. 

Early in May, due to the fact that her 6-month-old baby was restless, she turned 
off the light Shortly after midnight she heard the baby crying inits crib. When 
she turned the lights on, she noted that the baby had been bitten three times on 
the back of the left hand and was bleeding badly. Teeth marks were almost 
through the index finger. Frantically, she requested that the landlady permit 
her to use the telephone to call her husband who was at Camp Breckinridge that 
evening. The landlady refused, saying that nothing could be done for the baby. 
The following morning the baby’s hand had swollen to the size of an adult’s hand. 
When the baby was taken to the Army dispensary, the doctor showed great con- 
cern over its condition. Since that date, the baby has been under treatment. 

6. * * * Next door is a converted garage occupied by a recalled reservist cor- 
poral with his wife and child. The corporal himself put an addition onto the 
rear of the garage by converting a coalhouse to make a kitchen. Including the 
coalhouse, there are two rooms in this unit. For this the corporal pays $40 a 
month, which includes electricity and water. Their water is secured from the 
landlady and a privy supplies toilet facilities. All walls lean, as does the floor 
and ceiling. The floor gives visibly underfoot. * * * 

7. The garage.—Several houses in the area are owned by one landlady and are 
rented almost exclusively to soldiers’ families. Behind one of these houses is 
a rather fantastic garage, each side of which has been converted into an apart- 
ment. In one of these scrubby apartments live a sergeant, his wife, and child. 
The sergeant served overseas in World War II with the 23d Division and the 2d 
Division in Europe. Back home they had a very nice place with four rooms, bath, 
and all modern conveniences for $22 per month. Here they have a tattered and 
scrubby interior with kerosene stove, tiny icebox, cardboard ceilings and walls, 
peeling wallpaper, and dirty linoleum floors. They must buy their own coal, 
fuel, and ice. The office of the housing expediter set a rental of $5 per week on 
the premises. They are paying $40 per month, the extra sum being for the privi- 
lege of taking an occasional shower in the main house. 

8. A sergeant veteran reservist, who was recalled to active duty in October 
1950 had a large beautiful apartment in Pasadena, Calif., modern in all respects, 
for a rental of $80 per month. He had served 4 years in the South Pacific, taking 
part in 4 major campaigns, and winning the Bronze Star and Purple Heart. He 
was living in an apartment composed of 2 disconnected rooms, 1 of them a 
bedroom, the other a kitchen located down the hall. The rent for this was $55 
per month. It was necessary for them to share their refrigerator with the couple 
who resided across the hall. 

9. A veteran reservist, his wife and child, lived in an old farmhouse which 
once had three rooms and a back porch. The back perch was converted into a 
room and the house divided down the middle into two apartments. When the 
camp was first opened this shabby farmhouse was rented for $50 per apartment. 
There is no bath in either apartment and no running water, water being secured 
from a pump on the back stoop. Toilet facilities consist of an old shed which 
has been converted into a privy. Prior to the sergeant’s recall to the armed 
services he owned his own 5-room home with bath in Pittsburgh, Pa. During 
World War II he served 2 years and 4 months in Europe. His wife states that 





she has never lived in such degradation, but that it seems necessary to do so in 
order to be near to her husband. 
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10. A sergeant and his family resided in a small two-room house which was 
formerly a smokehouse. The rental was $30 per month, including utilities. 
During the winter they found it necessary to utilize cardboard for window glass. 
The sergeant served 35 months in Italy during the last war. His wife states that 
neither she nor her husband would have ever considered living under these 
circumstances had it not been forced upon them in the present national emer- 
gency. They are constantly annoyed by ants and mice. The only toilet facility 
available is a privy. 

11. A Reserve corporal recalled in September 1950 occupied a converted garage 
with his wife and child. He added an addition onto the rear of the garage in the 
form of a converted coal house which was added on in order to make a kitchen. 
Including the coal house, there are two rooms in the apartment. The redec- 
orating cost him $53. For this the corporal pays $10 per week, which includes 
electricity and water. Their water is secured from the landlady and a privy 
supplies toilet facilities. All walls lean, as do the floor and ceiling. The floor 
gives visibly under footsteps. 

12. A Reserve corporal who served during World War II and has a total of 7 
years’ service owned his own 8-room home in Ohio. Here he rented a furnished 
bedroom with kitchen for $40 per month, electricity included. A kerosene stove 
supplies cooking facilities. There is no place for btahing. Water is hauled from 
a spigot near the landlord’s home about a hundred feet away. It is necessary 
that a minimum of 25 cents per day be spent for refrigeration. Thirteen people 
in six families share the same toilet facilities. His wife states that she is not 
kicking, because there is no other place to go and she desires to be near her hus- 
band in view of the fact that their baby is to be born within the next few weeks. 

13. Living in one-half of a converted garage was a sergeant, his wife, and 
child. This garage “apartment” consists of one room with a chest-high counter 
dividing it into two sections. The paper is peeling badly. The floors are rough 
and splintery. There is no bath, no running water, and no toilet. Water is 
obtained from a faucet in the landlord’s yard. <A privy supplies the only toilet 
facilities. For this the rent is $1 per day, or approximately $30 per month. 

The wife says that the place is abominable but “I have to be with my husband 
this war. We were parted too long during the last one. The days here aren’t 
worth living, but at least I can stand the evenings when my family is home.” 

14. A reservist, who served in World War II in Okinawa and China, lives in 
one-half of a tourist cabin for which he pays $55 per month. The area in which 
he lives includes two rooms and measures approximately 288 square feet. This 
equates to 19 cents a square foot. There is additional charge for electricity and 
for kerosene used for cooking and heating. Hot and cold running water is 
available, but the bath and toilet are shared with the couple who reside in the 
other side of the house and who pay the same rental. The cabin backs up to a 
swamp and a huge open garbage pit is in the rear. 

The 19 cents per square foot cost should be compared with the 12 cents per 
square foot charged by one of the higher class apartments in Washington, D. C. 
This latter rental includes electricity, gas, heat, hot water, refrigerator, elevator 
service, and the use of a roof garden. Ironing, washing, and drying facilities 
are available. 

15. On the outskirts of Jacksonville there is a group of 12 tourist cabins and 
20 trailer spaces, all of which are occupied. Since no sewage hookup is provided 
for the trailers and no bath or toilets are provided in any of the cabins, almost 
100 people must share the central toilet and shower—a filthy scrubby little 
structure swarming with flies. 

A reservist lives in one of these tourist cabins. It has one room and the 
kitchen must be shared with the people who reside in the cabin on the other 
side. He pays $32 every 2 weeks, or over $64 a month for an area of about 144 
square feet. Phis amounts to 44 cents a square foot. Utilities are included, 
but no hot water is available. Cooking is done with a kerosene stove. An oil 
stove supplies the heat. The screens are badly torn and flies and ants swarm 
from the open garbage dump in the rear. When it rains, water floods the 
dwelling. 

16. Further out on Highway 17 is a steak house behind which are several 
tourist cabins. In one of these lives a recalled reservist. He rents two rooms 
with an area of 270 square feet. The rent was $10 per week but the rent- 
control office reduced it to $8. The rental includes electricity and water, but 
only cold water is available. Cooking facilities are provided by a kerosene 
stove. There are no washing or heating facilities. 
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17. Next door to the barn is a converted henhouse in which a private, his wife 
and two children reside. 

The private is a reservist, and at his home in Alabama had a four-room house. 
His wife states they are unable to find better living quarters near the post because 
landlords will not rent to families who have children. For two tiny unfurnished 
rooms they pay $22.50 per month. The entire house is 8 feet wide and 39 feet 
long. An average-size Man cannot walk across the kitchen without lowering 
his head when he comes to the light bulb. Water is obtained from a pump in the 
rear of a barn about 50 yards distant. The water tastes bad and is often muddy. 
No hot water is available. There are no washing facilities. Heat is supplied 
by a coal stove. The entire area is damp and filled with stagnant pools of water. 
Flies swarm through the unscreened door. 

18. Atterbury is a temporary installation which, after finishing its operation as 
a separation center in 1946, served only as a training station for units on short 
summer training. It was reactivated in August of 1950 and the first troop units 
began to move in shortly thereafter. 

Stationed at the camp at present are approximately 30,000 troops, the chief 
unit of which is the 28th Infantry Division. This division, a Pennsylvania 
National Guard division recalled to Federal service, consists of roughly 20,000 
men. Located nearby, at Atterbury Air Force Base, is an additional group of 
2,000 men. 

Housing in the area surrounding Camp Atterbury, never overly plentiful, 
became almost completely unavailable soon after the 28th Division moved in 
during the month of October 1950. Men of the 28th, many of whom were veterans 
of World War II and acquainted with the hardships of family separation, brought 
their families with them despite warnings of a housing shortage. While rent 
gouging and substandard unsanitary accommodations are not as prevalent as in 
other parts of the country, conditions are by no means satisfactory. 

Today’s hewspaper real-estate classified sections are in marked contrast with 
those a year ago. In June of 1950 an entire house was advertised for rent in 
Columbus, Ind., at $65 per month. In July 1951 an advertisement listed a modern 
2-room furnished apartment for rent at the same address at $75 a month. 
Real-estate advertisements occupied a column and a half in June of 1950. In 
July 1951 similar advertisements covered only two-fifths of a column. Local 
estimates indicate that rents in the area have risen as much as from 60 to 150 
percent since June 1950. * * * 

As a result of the housing shortage, families are scattered in sections of 
Indiana many miles from camp. Public transportation is not available to all of 
these towns, and it is necessary for car pools to be organized. The expense of 
traveling and the inconvenience of commuting adds much to the already existing 
problems of soldiers. 

Worse than the expense and inconvenience have been the large number of 
traffic fatalities involving camp personnel. Since reactivation of the camp there 
have been 43 fatalities in offpost automobile accidents. Of these, 38 have been 
inen commuting long distances to be with their families. 

19. One service family consists of a corporal, his wife, and daughter. They live 
in a 1-room cabin which is completely devoid of modern conveniences. Water 
must be drawn from a pump. Only an outside latrine is available. To heat 
water and do all the cooking there is available only a 2-burner gas plate. 
When interviewed, the corporal’s wife said, “We have no complaint with the rent 
of $7.50 per week but we certainly miss the conveniences we had in our apartment 
back in Pennsylvania.” 

20. To obtain habitable quarters for his family, a recalled Reserve officer finds 
it necessary to pay $160 per month for a 3-room furnished apartment. In 
order to meet the monthly rent, he has been forced to draw on hig savings. This 
house was formerly a single-family dwelling which has been converted into 
apartments by the simple expedient of closing the double doors dividing the living 
room from the dining room. 

21. A warrant officer recalled to active service with the 28th Division moved 
into one side of a duplex house. The rent agreed upon was $85 a month. On 
the other side of the duplex lives a worker for the State highway department. 
For exactly the same accommodations the civilian pays $35 a month less. 

22. On an old deserted road some 8 miles from camp is a house which for 
many years stood vacant because the river was constantly flooding the first 
floor. Upon reactivation of the camp it suddenly became rentable property. 
It is now occupied by two families from the 28th Division. They pay $100 
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a month. On two occasions they have been forced to get to their home by 
boat. Because the plumbing has long since deteriorated, there are no sanitary 
facilities. They must use an outside toilet and haul their water from a well 
25 yards from the house. These families have unsuccessfully tried on several 
oceasions to have the rent reduced. 

23. One of the most flagrant examples of rent gouging is the case of a single- 
family house which is rented by an officer for $150 a month plus utilities. In 
the winter the monthly total cost amounts to $200 a month. In order to pay 
the monthly rent the officer finds it necessary to draw upon his savings. This 
is but one of many similar cases. Buildings which formerly stood vacant or 
which served as one-family homes now bring the property owners rentals of 
$100 to $300 a month. 

23a. The wite of a captain rents three rooms and bath, unfurnished, for $70 
a month. Contrasting their present environment to their previous home, the 
wife states that before her husband was recalled by the Reserves they had a 
large five-room house with bath, sun porch, and porch at their home in West 
Virginia for a rental of $50 per month. However, she considers herself very 
lucky and states that the landlord here doesn’t ask what rank a man has before 
they rent an apartment to him. “This is not perfect by any means,” she said, 
“put all I care about is to be around my husband and not have my family broken 
up by this emergency.” 

24. The wife of a chief warrant officer states that they pay $12.50 per week 
for a furnished room with no private toilet or sink. They have two children, 
which accounts for the extra $2.50 per week rent which they pay. She states 
that there is no cooking allowed in the rooms, but that all the parents residing 
there violate this rule since there is no other way to prepare baby foods. She 
states that the place is full of bugs, and in her opinion is unsanitary. At their 
home in Connecticut, before they were recalled, she and her husband had a 
beautiful apartment for $40 per month. Since she was separated from her 
husband for 3 years in the last war while he fought in the Pacific, she is deter- 
mined not to be separated again. 

25. Due to the sparsely settled area and the lack of housing in the immediate 
vicinity, several hundred servicemen are forced to live as far as 70 miles away. 
This means, in many instances, that servicemen must commute 140 miles daily. 
Due to this large volume of traffic, there has been a great automobile accident 
rate. From January 1, 1951, to August 1951 there were 441 such accidents 
involving service personnel. In these accidents 14 servicemen were killed, 1 
dependent was killed, and 3 civilians were killed. It is the considered opinion 
of the responsible authorities at the base that these accidents were due largely 
to the fact that men must be on the road such long distances daily and thereby 
congest the highways. 

A recent census of personnel at the camp shows that there are 16,666 personnel 
with dependents, 15,766 who are married, 1,970 who reside in public quarters on 
the post, 8,958 do not have dependents in the area, 7,695 would bring their de- 
pendents to this area if housing was available, 2,690 reside between 50 and 70 
miles distant and commute at an average monthly cost of $25, 3,048 reside less 
than 50 miles distant and commute at an average monthly costof $12. Married 
personnel take up an amazingly large percentage of the personnel at the post. 
Ninety-seven percent of those of the rank of major and above are married, while 
79 percent of all lower ranking officers are married. Among the top 3 pay 
grades of enlisted men, 88 percent are married. In the lower 3 pay grades, 43 
percent are married. Since public housing is not provided for enlisted men in the 
lower pay grades, these men undergo the greatest hardships. Men in the lower 
pay grades who can afford to pay little rent are not allowed to live in cheap 
Government quarters and, thus must secure housing in the nearby communities 
at extremely high rentals which the men in the higher brackets might well be 
able to pay but which cannot be afforded by the lower four grades. The reason 
for this high percentage of married men in the lower pay grades is the recall 
of reservists, many of whom are much older than enlisted men would ordinarily 
be and have thus accumulated dependents. 

26. A sergeant veteran of the Pacific in the last war who served in Okinawa, 
Tarawa, Guam, and the Gilbert Islands for 33 months and his wife are now 
renting 2 rooms. In this unit is a two-burner oilstove for cooking, but no heat- 
ing facilities, so that the cookstove has to do double duty. There is a furnace 
available to heat the house, but the wife of the sergeant states that the landlady 
won’t use it. The sergeant pays $9.25 a week or approximately $40 per month 
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for this. In the sergeant’s home in Alabama he was renting a 5-room modern 
apartment for $50 a month. 

27. A private, first class, who was overseas for 3 years in the Pacific in World 
War II and formerly rented a modern 3-room apartment in New Orleans for 
$30 a month, rents 2 disconnected rooms in a building for $9.25 per week or ap- 
proximately $40 a month. These 2 rooms are across the hall from each other 
and while they are supposed to be furnished, 1 room has as its furniture 1 
filthy blue-striped mattress on the floor and 1 kerosene stove. The only heat avail- 
able is the oil cookstove which cannot heat both rooms at once since the rooms 
are separated by the hall. 

28. A sergeant and his wife reside in a little cabin. In the 165 square feet 
of this cabin, there are 2 tiny rooms for which the sergeant pays $28 per month, 
furnished with all utilities included. The toilet adjoins the cabin. Cooking 
facilities are supplied by a kerosene stove. No washing facilities are available, 
and an oil burner supplies the heat. The floors are covered with cheap and dirty 
linoleum, and the walls are poorly painted plasterboard. The sergeant, a veteran 
of World War II, had a 3-room apartment at his home in Cincinnati for which 
he paid $34.50 per month. 

29. A sergeant, his wife, and two children reside in a cabin of similar size. 
This cabin is situated over what was apparently once swampland. Seeping water 
and mud run under it. During heavy rains, the river backs up under the 
house making the entire area damp. Flies swarm in the vicinity. The ser- 
geant pays $48 per month for the premises, and while he has a private toilet, 
no hot water is available and cooking is done on a kerosene stove. In the 
evenings, all are disturbed by the occupants of a nearby tavern who are usually 
drunk and noisy, all of which leads to an undesirable environment for children. 
The sergeant is a reservist who served 3 years in World War II and took part in 
the invasion at Iwo Jima. At his home in LaPorte, Ind., he had a 4-room apart- 
ment for which he paid $40 a month. 

30. In some tourist cabins farther down the highway live several other service 
families. A sergeant reservist who served in World War II in Okinawa and 
China, lives in one-half of one of these cabins for which he pays $55 per month. 
The area in which he lives measures approximately 288 square feet and includes 
2 rooms. It is necessary that he pay the electric bill of $2 per month and 
his monthly kerosene bill for cooking and heating. Hot and cold running 
water is available, but the bath and toilet are shared with the couple who 
reside in the other side of the house and who pay the same rental. Sanitary 
conditions are bad due to the fact that the cabin backs up to a swamp and a 
huge open garbage pit is in the rear. At his home in Memphis, Tenn., the 
sergeant was an efficiency expert and owned his own six-room home. 

31. In a nearby cabin live a sergeant and his wife. The sergeant is a reserv- 
ist and a veteran of campaigns in Tarawa, Saipan, and Tinian in the last war. 
Prior to his recall to active duty, he lived in Memphis, Tenn., where he had a 
6-room apartment with all modern conveniences for $50 a month. Here he has 
2 rooms in a cabin with a total area of 216 square feet for which he pays $39 
per month plus utilities. Hot and cold running water and a shower are avail- 
able, but the shower and toilet must be shared with the neighbors in the other 
half of the cabin. Cooking facilities are supplied by a kerosene stove and 
heating is supplied by a potbellied coal and wood stove. 

32. A seargeant reservist and World War II veteran resides in another tourist 
cottage. Before his recall to active duty, at his home in Brevard, N. C., he 
had a 3-room house for which he was paying $15 a month. Here he has one 
room and shares the kitchen and all its facilities with the people who reside 
on the other side. For this, he pays $32 every 2 weeks, or well over $64 a month. 
Utilities are included, but no hot water is available. Cooking facilities are a 
kerosene stove and heating is by means of an oilstove. The walls are made 
of cheaply painted lumber. The screens are badly torn and flies and ants swarm. 
When it rains, water pours in through the ceiling and it is necessary to keep 
the house constantly moppel out. The area of the rented room is 144 square 
feet. An open garbage dump is to the rear of the area. 

33. In another shabby apartment house lives a sergeant and his wife. The 
sergeant is a reservist having served in Guam for 2 years during World War 
II. At his home in Monroe, Mich., he had a 2-room apartment with all modern 
conveniences for $29 per month. Here he rents one room, sharing the kitchen 
and bath with another couple. For this he pays $7.75 per week or over $30 per 
month. The area in which he lives measures some 270 square feet. Leaks are 
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bad when it rains, some of the leaks coming through the ceiling, which is rather 
amazing since this is a first-floor apartment with one story above it About half 
the time there is no hot water even though {ft is supposed to be available all the 
time. When there is hot water, it heats the house terribly in the summer- 
time through a brick chimney which runs through the apartment. 

34. A sergeant, his wife, and two children reside in another of these apartments, 
somewhat larger. The sergeant is a reservist who served in World War II in 
Guadalcanal, Rendova, and Guam.. At his home in New York City, he had a 
beautiful apartment which he rented for $110 a month. Here he has 2 rooms 
plus kitchen and small bath for which he now pays $12.50 per week, including 
utilities. Formerly he paid $17 a week for these premises before the rent control 
office reduced the rents. Cold water is available all of the time; hot water is 
available sometimes. He has a private toilet and bath and satisfactory cooking 
and washing facilities. Heat is furnished by a coal stove. The floors are covered 
with shabby linoleum, and when it rains the premises leak badly by the windows. 
It also leaks badly through the ceiling whenever his upstairs neighbors take a 
shower. 

35. Near to the camp are 11 small concrete-block cabins, all of which are 
occupied by Marines. Weeds have overgrown the place and an open garbage 
pit is to the rear. A septic tank is overflowing into a nearby creek. Hot water 
for all of the 11 families is provided by one 130-gallon hot-water tank. In one of 
these cabins a veteran reservist, his wife and child, 542: months old, reside. In 
Massachusetts, his home, he owned his own residence. Here he rents 2 rooms 
measuring approximately 252 square feet for which he has a choice of paying 
$12.50 per week or $50 per month. Hot and cold running water is available, 
although the hot-water supply is scanty. He has a private toilet and shower, 
gas cookstove, and gas heater. The rooms are extremely small. The paint is 
dirty and the floors are concrete with no other covering. Wallboard covers the 
walls. The former rental for these premises, prior to Korea, was around $27 
per month. 

36. A sergeant reservist who served 22 months in World War II and whose 
home is in Cleveland, Ohio (where he had a 3-room apartment with bath for 
$21.85 per month), rents a 2-room cabin and bath for which he pays $14 a week, 
or almost $60 a month, including utilities. Only cold water is available, but 
there is a private toilet with a cold shower. A kerosene stove furnishes the 
cooking facilities and a kerosene heater is used for heating. Floors are linoleum, 
and the walls are scrubby wallboard, badly painted. The cabin measures 
approximately 360 square feet. 

37. In a picturesque structure made of three old streetcars and assorted scraps 
of other houses resides a private first class, his wife, and 3-year-old daughter. 

The private is a reservist who served in World War II. At his home in 
West Point, Ga., he had a modern 3-room apartment, with everything furnished, 
for $40 per month. Here his streetcar is divided roughly into 2 rooms with 
bath for which he pays $44 per month. The streetcar measures 7 by 35 feet, 
or a total area of 245 square feet. Cold running water is available with no 
hot water at all. The toilet is shared with the people who live on the other side 
of the structure, or six people in all use it. The shower does not work. A 
kerosene stove supplies cooking facilities and a washtub provides washing facili- 
ties. Heating is by means of a kerosene stove. The ceiling is low, and the 
linoleum floor covering dirty and torn. No screens are on the windows, but this 
does not matter much since not more than two of the windows can be opened. 
An open trash heap and stagnant water are to the rear. 

38. In a large structure, formerly a night club which was extremely large and 
has since been converted into apartments, lives a sergeant, his wife, and two 
children. The sergeant is a reservist who was in five major campaigns in the 

‘acific in World War II. At his home in Maine he had a 4-room house with bath 
for which he paid $20 a month. Here he lives in 2 rooms of a 4-room apartment 
with bath. The bath is shared. The total rental is $40 a month, unfurnished 
and not including utilities. Hot and cold running water is available and cooking 
facilities are provided by a kerosene stove. Due to the awkward conversion of 
the building into apartments, there are no windows in the bedrooms. The 
environment is very undesirable for children due to the fact that the apartments 
are located adjacent to and above a thriving honky-tonk. 

39. Next door to an old store is an old frame house with paint peeling, under 
which seeping water is observed, and which contains three apartments. The 
rent on each of these apartments runs about $7 per week, or $30 a month. Hot 
ind cold running water is supposedly available, but only the cold water works. 
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There is one bath in the house which is shared by all the tenants. One of these 
apartments, now vacant, needs paint. The floors are rotten and slant visibly. 
The linoleum is filthy and the place is thick with flies. The screens are sagging, 
torn, and rotten. In 1 of the downstairs apartments a sergeant, his wife, and 
2 children, age 7 months and 19 months, reside. 

The sergeant is a reservist who served in World War II in Europe. At his 
home in Ohio he had a 3-room house for which he paid $35 a month, including 
all utilities, bath, and kitchen. Here he has 2 rooms for which he pays $35 a 
month, unfurnished and not including utilities. The furniture for the 2 rooms 
cost him approximately $700. Only cold running water is available since the 
hot water does not work. The toilet and bath is shared with 9 people—4 in the 
sergeant’s family and 5 in another family. When and if the additional apart- 
ment is rented, this number of people will go up. An oil stove is used for cooking. 
There are no washing facilities and heat is supplied by a pot-bellied coal stove. 
Floors and walls are made of wood and the floors are covered with linoleum. 
The 2-room apartment is disconnected, divided by an entrance hall, 1 room being 
on 1 side and 1 on the other. The pre-Korea rent on this particular apartment 
was $18.85. 

40. In a private residence a first lieutenant, his wife, and 2 children reside in 
2 rooms and are given the run of the house. The lieutenant is a World War II 
veteran who served in China. At his home in Seattle, Wash., he had just bought 
his own home when he was recalled to duty. This home had 7 rooms, bath, and 
all modern facilities, and his monthly payments were $62. Due to the fact that 
he was recalled, he had to sell it. Here he pays $60 per month for 2 rooms, 
including all utilities. A bath is available as is running hot and cold water. 
Toilet facilities are modern. He shares the toilet and kitchen with the landlady. 

41. An Army veteran reservist comments upon returning home in 1952: ‘There 
are a good many young people like myself who served both in World War II 
and just recently again in the Korean war who feel that * * * all * * * of the 
policymaking groups back there have done a hell of a lousy job in working out 
manpower problems. 

“Upon my return from my second trip in the Army I discovered at least two 
young men still at home here who are 24-25 years old, perfectly physically fit, 
but who have never yet served on active duty once. One belongs to an ORC 
unit, the other is a first lieutenant in a National Guard unit. They are only 
two of thousands and thousands of young men who are of the ages 23-26 who 
have never been called to active duty as a result of the fumbling, faltering, down- 
right criminal manpower policies. * * * 

“Is it right that War II veterans over 30, with families, businesses, and real 
responsibilities must go back into service to fight again while others escape 
service in the Armed Forces through the sheer stupidity of * * * manpower pol- 
icies? By what devious process are thousands of our young men age 24-25 
escaping service while others both younger and much older are doing the fighting 
and dying? What (is being done) to call these men into service who have never 
yet served? * * * 

“How much longer must we listen to the irresponsible statements * * * that 
we must call up the 18-year-olds because ‘we are scraping the bottom of the 
barrel?’ 

“It is urgent that we discover now which men have not served and promptly 
induct them. And this includes the nonveterans over 26. If 34-year-old Marine 
pilots with 3 kids can be called back to die for their country there is no excuse 
whatever for anyone who has not yet served to escape. If nonveterans over 
26 don’t make good combat material, put them to work somewhere else. But 
let’s be done with all this administrative nonsense and loud talk from Washing- 
ton and get down to counting noses. There is no manpower shortage today and 
you people know it. So let’s cut out the foolishness and stop the slaughter of 
our men who have already served once.” 

42. News item.—Lone Beacu, Carir., August 26 (AP).—A polio stricken 3- 
year-old girl wants a letter from her daddy more than anything else in the 
world. She doesn’t know he was shot down over Red territory in Korea a week 
before the dread disease left her paralyzed. 

“The thing that would help Penny most would be to get word, just any word— 
from her father,” says Mrs. Forest A. Nelson, wife of a Marine flying lieutenant 
who was recalled to active duty early this year. 

No one has the heart to tell the little girl her father is missing in action. 
She probably wouldn't understand if they did. But she does know the letters 
which came so regularly aren’t coming any more. 
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Lieutenant Nelson, 34, of Huron, 8S. Dak., served during World War Il. When 
his new orders came this year the family went to Cherry Point, N. C., and then 
in May drove to Long Beach to live in their trailer. The flier went overseas 
on June 17, leaving his wife, Sally, Penny, and her little brother Jon, who’s 
almost 2. 

For weeks the letters came every day. One would be addressed to Mrs. Nelson 
and the next to Penny. The last one to the little girl came on her birthday, 
August 3. 

“You are having your birthday party and many presents. I hope every day 
of your life is as happy as I know it is this minute. I'll do everything I possibly 
can to make it that way,” wrote the marine. Mrs. Nelson received the last letter 
dated August 5. Two days after that came the telegram from the Government— 
missing in action. 

On August 15 Penny went to General Hospital with bulbar polio, completely 
paralyzed. 

43. Comments of an Army warrant officer: “This is my second time in the 
Army, and second time that my civilian job and home life has been broken up. 
It is not fair that so many young fellows back in the States have never served 
their country and we are called back involuntarily the second time * * *.” 

44. Comments of a Navy enlisted reservist : 

“Nearly all of us (reserves) were just getting started in life and some of us 
had businesses when we were recalled to active duty and now we have to go 
back and start our life over again. 

“I had a business in Texas that I had run for 2 years prior to coming back in 
the Navy. My father is now working at his own job and is trying to manage my 
business in his spare time, and this certainly isn’t working out very sutisfactory.” 

45. Comments of a Navy veteran reservist : 

“As far as I’m concerned I have been denied the three fundamental principles 
this country was founded on, ‘Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“I certainly have neither now. My life away from my family is just that same 
existence I just spoke of * * * I’m not complaining because I dislike the Navy. 
Before, when the war was on, there was reason for it and I did my part. Just 
like all the rest of the fellows did. Those years were the best years of our lives. 

“Then when we got out and tried to get back to normal they take us again. 
Yes, I signed the papers to be a reserve, and was told I would not be called 
unless we had an all-out war. It made sense and I would be glad to do my part 
if the case arose. But what is wrong with all these men that didn’t serve in the 
last war? Why can’t they do their part? There are plenty of men.” 

46. Another Navy reservist: “* * * I am proud to have been of service to this 
great country of ours in this present emergency. I am not griping about having 
been recalled to service after having served over 4 years in the United States 
Navy from 1941 through 1945 in World War II. However, at this time it is my 
earnest conviction that the gap which we were called to close is no longer there 
and 1 year’s service is ample in which to have trained replacements from amongst 
those who saw no previous service. 

“I shall be 35 years this September, am married, and the father of 2 chil- 
dren * * * I have no assurance that I will be reemployed when I am eventually 
discharged. This especially in view of the fact that I am pounding a typewriter 
aboard ship since the Navy did not see fit to assign me to duty utilizing my 
civilian experience and training, which was that of supervisor of International 
Business Machines tabulating operations. It is interesting to note that despite 
the Navy’s statement to me that they did not need men of my civilian background 
they do operate a school on the west coast where they are training men in the field 
of tabulating operations. I most certainly will face a handicap in reestablishing 
myself in my civilian occupation having been completely divorced from same 
for a year or more * * *.” 

47. A reservist’s wife: “My husband is a Naval Reserve officer. 
untarily recalled to active duty in October 1950. 
family to go to Korea, where he spent 11 months. Our two sons and I have to 
get along without him all that time. My husband has served over 5 years on 
active duty during this war and World War II. * * *” 

48. An air reservist’s wife: “It seems to me that this country must be pretty 
desperate to send someone 37 years of age with 4 children to perform such duty. 
My husband served 4 years in World War II, and I know he did well. Now, 


why should he have to take chances again when there are so many younger men 
to take his place?” 


He was invol- 
He left his job * * * and his 
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49. A young wife and mother: “I am a young mother with 1 little baby 14 
months old and expecting another this month. My husband, an ex-Navy man 
who served 3 years in all the fighting in the Pacific with the Seebees, was recalled 
to active duty in November. He was a member of the Inactive Reserves. At 
the time we had just put a deposit on a home of our own, as we had to bring 
mother with us for the past 2 years, trying to save up enough for a down- 
payment. As a result, we canceled the house, as we were afraid that we could 
not carry it on the Navy pay along with the heavy expense of another baby. I 
think that any man who served his country and saw action for 3 years has 
done his part, and the ones who have never been in are the ones who should 
take a turn at it.” 

50. An Army Reserve officer: “It is not the duty that we dread. It is that 
our homes are torn up, our employment sacrificed, and valuable time taken from 
us while others progress. I am 40 years of age. I have 1 child. As I had 
worked to reestablish myself after the war and was about able to add to my 
family, I was called in the service.” 

51. A father-in-law: “My son-in-law is a first lieutenant * * * in Korea. He 
was trained as a four-engine pilot in the last war and served until its close. 
He retained his commission, thinking he might be better advantaged if war 
should break out again. He established himself in business, has a growing 
family, and hoped to take advantage of GI schooling privileges. These things 
were all laid aside when the Korean ‘police action’ broke out, and is now a mess 
officer overseas. It reads like a page from the penal records.” 

52. An Army reservist: “It would be burdensome to express here all the 
inequities I have seen subjected to by this Reserve policy. I attended only one 
meeting on the first day of my Reserve enlistment, for which I received $7. Yet 
a year later I was recalled as an active-duty reservist. This came 1 month prior 
to final examinations for my junior year in college, yet no temporary deferment 
was allowed, with a subsequent loss of second-semester credits. Yet men who 
had never, been in the service were allowed college-entrance examinations for 
deferments. 

53. An Air reservist: “* * * In my 10 months of active duty I have flown less 
than 125 hours. I have run the gantlet from being declared as surplus per- 
sonnel to pseudo adjutant to a squadron, to strawboss of Japanese laborers to 
truckdriver. The odd thing is that all of these were important enough to keep 
me from my normal flying duty, the main reason for my recall.” 

54. A private citizen: “It surely is a hardship for boys who have already done 
their duty in one war to again be called and see other young men who have 
never served. These young men should be the ones to bear the burden. They 
are single and have no family responsibilities. I personally know a case where 
a young man served overseas for more than 2 years. He is now married, has 
one child 15 months old and another one on the way. He is again out of the 
country and it is necessary for the wife to remain with her parents. If that 
isn’t unnecessary interruption to family home life well then I don’t know.” 

5d. A Navy reservist: “I am an involuntarily recalled inactive reservist. I 
am obligated under present legislation to 24 months of active duty—the same 
length of service required by active reservists who were paid during their 
Reserve period. I am married, have two children and was recalled from my 
civilian occupation as a counselor and teacher. I am 27 years of age and had 
36 months of service from July 1943 to June 1946. As an Inactive Reserve I do 
not feel the least bit obligated to serve while others of my age and military 
experience—or less—continue to advance in their civilian occupations.” 

56. A reservist’s wife: “* * * My husband has 2 years of previous serv- 
ice* * * with 8 months of overseas combat service. We have one child and 
expect our second the latter part of June. My husband’s mother is in very poor 
health and has been in the hospital 2 or 3 times since the first of the year. 
My husband applied for a hardship discharge which was disapproved and asked 
for a reconsideration due to additional evidence and this, too, was disapproved. 
It doesn’t make sense to me.” 

57. An Army Reserve officer: “Having served 5 years in World War II, in- 
cluding 2 years overseas service, it is indeed difficult for me to see the justice of 
further involuntary service, under present conditions. It is indeed difficult for 
me to reconcile with American justice and equality my present involuntary 
service, which now totals 6 years, when draft calls are cut, month by 
month * * *. Of the 15 years since I graduated from law school (and my col- 
lege and law school education was at my father’s expense, and not under any 
veteran’s program) I have spent 6 years, or nearly 40 percent thereof in the 
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Army. It is hard for me to justify being called back to relieve a man who has 
2 years service, total, when I had 2% times that amount before being called 
back. It is hard for me to justify being sent overseas to relieve a man who has 
less overseas service than I had before I was sent over.” 

58. A Navy reservist’s wife: “My husband has been on active duty since Jan- 
uary 12, 19451, and is required to serve 22 months. During the last war he 
served 3 years in which the Navy trained him to be a laboratory technician in 
6 months. So far my husband has trained no young men. Many young and able 
youths have not even been called into the Armed Forces. All services are relying 
wholly on the Reserves. Men who are getting along in years, who have families 
and losing out on important civilian jobs. My husband is almost 37 years old. 
We have been married nearly 12 years of which almost 6 years has been devoted 
to his country. I do think a year would have been long enough during the present 
crisis. Our baby arrived after years of marriage and my husband was not home 
to enjoy the event. I suffered great mental anguish at the time and asked that 
he be transferred to a base near home. My doctor also advised it, but it was 
refused. I can’t tell you how my husband is suffering mentally. He has been 
near the breakdown so many times. Don’t you think it would be at least possible 
to keep these men near a home base during their term of duty? * * * We also 
have an adopted 4-year-old girl, who misses her daddy tremendously, she cries 
for him at night and at times won’t eat. The future generations of this country 
need their fathers as well as mothers. Please, please, help us to live a normal 
life once more. How much must one person do to show his devotion for his 
country ? 

59. A Navy reservist: “* * * After graduating from high school in June 1944 
I immediately enrolied at the University of Illinois as an engineering student. 
Upon the completion of one semester there, I was drafted into the Navy on 
October 18, 1944. My service on active duty in the Navy continued until July 
25, 1946, at which time I received an honorable discharge. It was also on that 
date I enlisted in the Inactive Naval Reserve, under the supposition that I would 
be called to active duty only through an act of Congress in a national emergency. 

“After July 1946, I worked as a draftsman, trying to save sufficient money to 
finish my college education, and to get married. In September 1949, my goal was 
reached. 

“IT went back to the University of Illinois on the GI bill, once more in the 
engineering school. I was married the following February, between school 
semesters. During the month of July 1950, I reenlisted for 4 more years in 
the Inactive Naval Reserve, still under a very mistaken impression of how I could 
be called into active duty. 

“In January 1951, I received orders to report for active duty in April 1951, 
I wrote for, and received, an extension of time until June 1951, to finish my 
semester at school. During that time I requested several times to be allowed 
to finish my education, and not have it interrupted for the second time. My pleas 
fell upon deaf ears. 

“On June 13, 1951, I reported for active duty as ordered. Many times since 
then I have read articles about the looming critical shortage of engineers in our 
country. To me, there is a farce somewhere along the line. Believe me, sir, it 
was very hard going back into the Navy * * * leaving my wife, interrupting 
my education again, and still seeing so many younger men at home laughing, and 
making derogatory remarks about being one of those ‘Reserve suckers.’ Now 
I am due to be released to inactive duty in October 1952, * * * missing the 
beginning of another semester at school. Do I have reason enough to feel 
wronged? I honestly believe so.” 

60. A veteran reservist: “After serving nearly 3 years in World War II anda 
year in the Korean war, I do not know that there is any assurance against 
being called if and when the pressure increases upon the country. Will the ery 
of men needed quickly again be raised, and the Reserves be thrown into the 
breech? Like some of the fliers, if I were called a third time, I would have 
strongly conflicting feelings as to whether I could serve without prejudice * * *. 
Surely there are men available who have not served * * *. For those who 
actually had to serve again on the frontlines and away from families, I have a 
great deal of sympathy. And for those who died while serving a second time, 
I am bitter toward an unjust and unprepared Government, who called men to 
serve in the lines a second time.” 

61. A reservist’s mother-in-law: “* * * I have a son-in-law, who was an In- 
active Reserve, and was recalled last September * * * and I know * * * what 
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it did to his wife and children. My son-in-law was a combat veteran of World 
War II. Upon his discharge in August of 1945, he was asked if he would like 
to defend his country in event of another war, being a good American, he 
naturally signed for the Reserve. He never participated in any of the Reserve 
program nor did he ever attend any Reserve meetings. Everything this boy 
worked for in 6 years to insure his wife and two school-age children of a happy 
American way of life was abruptly ended, without any consideration for them.” 

62. A Reserve sergeant: “In our particular case it cost the Government over 
$300 to pack and ship our furniture. We receive the monthly salary of $250 
including allotment which is not enough to feed our 2 children aged 4 years and 1 
year. You as a father know that one needs to feed young children a balanced 
diet to give them a good start in life. We would greatly appreciate your help in 
the speedy release of the recalls, the majority of them are veterans of World 
War II and have families.” 

63. An Air reservist: “Most veterans have had a hard struggle since the war 
and were just getting settled with homes and families and were called in again. 
It’s not hard for these young single fellows to spend a couple of years in the 
service. I was in3 years during the war when I was single. Now I am 28 years 
old, married, and we want to have children but we are separated by the Air 
Force. It seems they just chose mostly married veterans for overseas service 
after we were activated. There were many single nonveterans who could have 
gone. With the way I have been treated this time, I, and all the others I’ve 
talked to will never voluntarily serve in the Reserves again. They told us we 
would stay together as a unit, that we wouldn’t be called upon unless Congress 
declared an emergency.” 

64. A mother: “As long as we continue to keep college men in school to get not 
one degree, but a master’s and doctor’s, we will be short men. The people at 
large are getting tired of the same boys serving in two wars while the draft- 
protected nonveterans served not at all. If something is not done to relieve these 
Reserve officers the same condition which has just occurred in the Air Force 
will spread to all branches of service. Our sons were taken out of college as 
infants and now they are serving again—and overseas, for which there is no ex- 
cuse after 2 years. Our sons can be called twice, but the ones now in college 
ean’t be called at * * * It’s high time to relieve this Reserve injustice—they 
most certainly have been and are still being discriminated against. Can’t some 
of our men in Washington champion the cause the Reserves deserve ?”’ 

65. An Army reservist: “Take my own case, for example. I spent 3 years in 
the Army including a year in Italy. Following my discharge in 1949, I entered 
college under the GI bill to finish my education and get a degree. But not even 
professional employment agencies could help me. Why? Because in most con- 
cerns reservists are not wanted. They are considered bad risks. I have a loan at 
a local agency. Before my discharge from the Reserves on May 22 of this year, 
I tried for an additional consolidation loan. I was turned down. They said 
that the present policy was no loans to members of the Reserves unless there is 
a cosigner who is financially able to take over the full note at any time.” 

66. An Army reservist: “We ‘reluctant recallees’ are not shirkers, nor do we 
lack patriotism. In time of national emergency most distinct and critical (if I 
may interpolate private opinion) we constitute a ready and willing and highly 
capable instrument for the national welfare. I feel confident you are fully aware 
of our potential value, which has been greatly diminished within the past nearly 
2 years because of inept handling of the Reserve, and short-sighted, temporary, 
manpower utilization planning * * * I am, however, positive of the urgency of 
a needed program of UMT, and greatly aware through personal experience of a 
gross injustice perpetrated upon those of us who remained in Reserve readiness 
in good faith that has not been reciprocated.” 


Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find out; Does the 
commission simply want the authority to report directly to the Con- 
gress as well as to the President and to the Department of Defense, 
or does it want to get into a more supervisory position so far as the 
execution of this bill is concerned ? 

Mr. Aruerron. Will you answer that, Admiral? 

Admiral Kinxaip. According to the present law we have all of that 


authority—I mean the present law ar far as it has gone; that is, Pub- 
lic Law 51 of 1951. 
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If this bill goes through, we have no idea what our duties will be or 
what authority we will need in connectin with it. At the moment 
we just don’t know. We simply assume that our duties would be 
along the general lines of the duties set forth in Public Law 51. 

Mr. Brooks. You think we ought to write that in the bill ? 

Admiral Kinxarp. I don’t know what is contemplated by the De- 
fense Department in the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, but Congress is the one that writes the bill? 

Admiral Kinxa. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think it should be written in, Admiral? 

Admiral Kinxai. I think our status should be spelled out in the 
bill; yes. 

Mr. Atruerton. If I may answer for myself, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my opinion that the provisions of Public Law 51 should be written 
into the bill and made applicable to it. 

Mr. Brooxs. But you wouldn’t write into the bill any supervisory 
authority, merely the right to investigate ? 

Mr. Aruerton. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. And to recommend. 

Mr. ArHerton. We don’t desire to inject ourselves into training or 
detail or method of operation. The right to inspect and to report to 
Congress, yes, we think that is desirable. 

Mr. Devereux. General Smith, what are your ideas on that or have 
you considered that ? 

General Smiru. I am inclined to agree with my two colleagues Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Deverevx. So long as the Commission does not take over any 
of the functions of the executive authority / 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean the executive 

General Sairn. Naturally, the armed services are always a little 
bit cautious, a little bit suspicious of a civil agency which conceivably 
might inject itself into military administration of training. It was 
not the intent of Congress in passing Public Law 51 that this Com- 
mission should do that, naturally. 

The administration, training, the programs, and that sort of thing 
would be handled exclusively by the armed services concerned. 

It was, I believe, the intent of Congress at that time that there 
should be an independent Commission responsive to and responsible to 
the Congress and the Chief Executive which would have certain in- 
spection and recommendatory functions with regard to the physical 
and moral well-being of the young men who would be brought in under 
that program. 

And I am inclined to think that it would be well to continue that 
responsibility. 

Admiral Kinxatp. May I say that all of that is very clearly stated 
in Public Law 51; that the military services shall be responsible and 
have full authority for military training; that the NSTC will not have 
any authority over it. 

But there is one line that I have always thought was rather strange. 
The Commission is required to see and to report to Congress that the 
training is military training. That is all that we have to do with the 
military training. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Admiral—now we have how many members of the 
Commission here this morning ? 

Admiral Kinxarw. We have three, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where are the other members ? 

Admiral Kryxatp. General Adler is the chairman and he has had 
a serious operation and couldn’t be here. Mr. Hayes is unavoidably 
out of town. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what I am getting at is not to find out personally 
what they are doing, but their views are in line with the views which 
you and your group this morning have given the committee. 

Admiral Kinxkar. Undoubtedly ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no dissent on their part. 

Admiral Kinxaw. That is right. 

Mr. ArHertron. General Adler participated in the conferences lead- 
ing up to the preparation of that report and has executed it. 

Mr. Brooks. Isee. He signed the preface. 

Mr. Aruerton. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes was not then a member of the Commission. He is presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machinists. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions 

Mr. Wrinsteap. These gentlemen, some of them, will be present when 
we start reading and writing the bill, I hope. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am sure they will be glad to cooperate with us 
when we get on the intricate job of trying to work out a successful bill. 

Admiral Kinxatp. We will be very much interested in doing so, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, I want to thank all 
three of you gentlemen for coming here this morning and helping us 
out on this bill. We regard your testimony of great importance. We 
appreciate your being here. 

If there is no objection, then, the committee will stand adjourned. 
We had to adjourn anyway by noon. That is, we will stand adjourned 
subject to meeting Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Now I would like to talk to the members of the committee here 
present after the adjournment privately about a matter of policy. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10a.m., Monday, February 21, 1955.) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMITTeeE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Overton Brooks, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Pratt, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is here. 

Have a seat, sir, if you will. 

We broke off in the middle of the Navy’s presentation last Fri- 
day. Now we will take that up and finish with the Navy this morn- 
ing. Ithink that is the best thing to do. 

Where you speaking when we ended the other day ? 

Secretary Prarr. Mr. Chairman, we broke in on Commander 
Wright. 

Mr. Brooxs. Commander Wright. 

Secretary Pratr. Who was discussing the Naval Reserve surface 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Secretary Pratr. He has 5 minutes more. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Secretary Prarr. I suggest 

Mr. Brooks. He was making a very strong presentation. I felt 
like he should have a rest. 

So if the commander is here—— 

Secretary Prarr. He is here. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose we start with him. 

Commander, you think that your presentation will last about 5 or 
10 minutes more? 

Commander Wricut. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. 





STATEMENT OF COMDR. R. M. WRIGHT, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—RESUMED 


Commander Wrient. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you will recall 
that on Thursday we described the Naval Reserve as it operates to- 
day and then had progressed through a statement of the benefits to 
the Navy of the Naval Reserve Plan. 

The three major benefits outlined were accelerated basic training, 
2 years active duty for all reservists, and active duty for training 
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for greater numbers of reservists who are not members of drilling 
units. 

Also on Thursday we described our present personnel strength 
and pointed out that we have 25,000 officers in excess of our needs 
and that we are 256,000 short, or approximately one-half in our en- 
listed personnel requirements. 

Under the new program it is planned that the strength of the 
Ready Naval Reserve will reach required levels by June 30, 1960. 

Again, to relate Naval Reserve strength with Ready Reserve re- 
quirements, we include the strength figures of the Naval Air Reserve 
program. 

Considering first the officers, you will observe that the present to- 
tal strength of 120,000 will reduce to 95,000. Of these, 32,000 will be 
in drilling programs. The remainder will comprise the trained of- 
ficer pool. 

In any 1 year, by 1960, after a gradual buildup, up to 7,000 of- 
ficers of the pool will perform active duty for training. The re- 
matning 56,000 during that year will participate in correspondence 
courses only. Some of the officers of the pool will take active duty 
training every year. Others will take it less frequently. And some 
will take it not all, depending upon their level of experience and 
state of readiness. 

Thus it will not always be the same 7,000 who perform active duty 
training each year, and instead all will be trained in accordance with 
their needs. 

Again, it should be noted that while we presently show a total 
strength in excess of our needs and an adequate strength after 1960, 
we do have and probably will continue to have numerical deficiencies 
in certain specialized fields, particularly aviation. 

Considering next the enlisted personnel, the present total strength 
of 272,000 will grow to 528,000. Of these, 184,000 will be in drilling 
units. The remainder will comprise the trained enlisted pool. 

Here, again, in any 1 year after a gradual buildup by 1960, up to 
77,000 will perform active duty for training to the extent that such 
training can be provided within the capacities of fleet ships, Reserve 
training ships, and facilities ashore. At the present time this training 
is being provided for only one or two hundred men. The remaining 
267,000 during that year will participate in correspondence courses 
only. As with the officers, it will not always be the same 77,000 en- 
listed men who perform active duty training each year. Instead, all 
will be trained in accordance with their needs. 

As earlier, the question arises: Is this enough? Observe, again, our 
Ready Reserve requirements. Notice with the officers that our pres- 
ent strength of 120,000, which is an excess of 25,000, will reduce to 
95,000, which is our requirement. And notice with the enlisted per- 
sonnel that our present strength of 275,000, which is only 52 percent of 
our needs, will grow to 528,000, which again is our requirement. 

The Naval Reserve Plan that I have outlined calls for a gradual 
buildup through 1960. This will be supported at the outset within 
present personnel strengths and existing ships and facilities. Per- 
sonnel support for the Naval Reserve program now stands at about 
21,000 military personnel. 

As the size of the Naval Reserve increases, this will need to be grad- 
ually increased to meet the expanded requirement for support. It is 
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emphasized that additional support personnel must be in excess of 
presently established Navy manpower ceilings. 

~ Facilities will need to be increased eradually along with support 
personnel. To provide for the drilling programs, no additional 
Naval Reserve training centers beyond present long-range construc- 
tion plans will be needed. Normal replacement of and additions to 
existing centers will be required. 

To provide for the gre eatly increased participation in annual train- 
ing duty and for the new active duty training programs for accelerated 
recruit and rate training, additional school facilities and equipment 
will be required, particularly where present facilities for training 
critical ratings in the Regular Establishment will be at full capacity 
in the foreseeable future. 

More ships will be required in which additional reservists may take 
unnual active duty for training. Additional small craft will be re- 
quired to be placed at training centers where feasible whenever sup- 
port personnel for crews can be made available. Commandant’s staffs 
and the staffs of Naval Reserve training centers will have to be aug- 
mented to handle the increased workload. 

In this presentation we have described the Naval Reserve program 
as 1t operates at present and have demonstrated how, under the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan, our program will develop the dynamic Naval Re- 
serve needed to furnish the numbers of highly trained personnel which 
will be required by the Navy for mobilization. 

This concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Copies of the presentation, including the charts and additional 
pertinent statisties, will be given to Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Commander. 

Secretary Prarr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask you one question ? 

I am very pleased to hear you say that no new Navy Reserve training 
centers will be needed in the United States. 

Commander Wrieut. Yes, sir, beyond present long-range construc- 
tion plan. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a burden off of our hands, anway. But you 
will need additional schools and some additional personnel in the 
centers. 

Commander Wricut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is about the need of the N vavy in the Reserve 
program you anticipate? 

Commander Wricut. That is correct, sir. That additional per- 
sonnel will number approximately 7,200 people. 

Mr. Brooks. 7,200? 

Commander Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is for the whole United States? 

Commander Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. How will you use them, principally ? 

Commander Wricur. The br eakdown will be in district headquar- 
ters, a relatively small amount; in Reserve training centers we should 
increase our people approximately 1,200; in our Reserve training ships, 
approximately 2,100. That is 

Mr. Brooks. Are those the pilots? 

Commander Wricut. Oh, no, sir; active-duty people, to support the 
inactive units. 
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Mr. Brooks. Those are service ships, and not airships? 

Commander Wricur. Yes, sir. 

School staffs, which is the next large group, will be approximate] 
900. And for the naval air stations and air headquarters, approxi- 
mately 2,400. 

Mr. Brooks. The total is a little over 7,000? 

Commander Wrieut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that covers it. Thank you very much. 

General, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Commander, how do you break down your Ready 
Reserve? Some are in units and some are not. Do you consider one 
group more ready than the other ? 

Commander Wriceut. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Or more vulnerable? 

Commander Wricut. We think participation in a unit at the pres- 
ent time is not a criterion for liability for recall. All ready reservists 
under the law are equally liable, with a certain provision that the 
Congress introduced, that consideration should be given to prior ex- 
posure to hazards and conditions of employment and family hardship. 

Under a directive of the Secretary of Defense, we have established 
priorities for recall within the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. And that is all of the Ready Reserve, those who are 
in units and those who are not? 

Commander Wricut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. They are all equally vulnerable for recall ? 

Commander Wricut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Depending upon the needs of the service. 

Now, do you contemplate having any sort of Standby Reserve in 
addition to that? 

Commander Wricnt. Well, we do at the present time have the 
Standby Reserve, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean—— 

Commander Wricnt. But those also participate to a lesser extent 
numerically, but they do participate in the drilling units of the Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. The Standby. 

Commander Wricut. That is correct, sir. We don’t exclude standby 
reservists from the drilling units. Because, after all, we are preparing 
for a full-scale mobilization and not just a partial mobilization. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, do they join this Standby unit, I mean the 
standby people join an or ganized unit voluntarily ? : 

Commander Wricut, That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, then, they in fact become part of the Ready 
F orce. 

Commander Wricut. No, sir, because our units are not organized 
for recall as units. We are organized into units for the purpose of 
training only. The mobilization will be achiev ed by individuals. 
Therefore, having standbys and ready reservists in the same unit 
doesn’t present a problem of having to recall part of a unit or not 
being able to call all of it because part are Standby. Therefore, the 
status of a person being Standby or Read for that consideration 
alone does not govern entitlement to be in a unit. 

Mr. Devereux. Do they get paid? 

Commander Wrigut. They do get paid; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ¢ 
(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, thank you very much, Commander. We ap- 
preciate your statement. 

Secretary Prarr. Mr. Chairman, we now have a very brief presen- 
tation of the Naval Air Reserve program, which includes, of course, 
the Marine Corps units who drill with them. And if I may intro- 
duce Commander Stimson, he will carry on from here. 

Mr. Brooxs. Commander, you may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. J. L. STIMSON, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS FOR AIR 


Commander Stimson. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of this presentation is to show the present etfec- 
tiveness of the Naval Air Reserve program, the extent and nature 
of training programs provided for its participants, the required 
buildup to meet mobilization requirements, and what effect the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan will have on it. 

The mission of the Naval Air Reserve program is to provide and 
maintain in a high state of efficiency, sufficient numbers of especially 
trained Naval Air Reserve squadrons, units, and individuals, to be 
ready on mobilization day to adequately augment active-duty forces. 

Throughout the presentation it will be noted that occasional refer- 
ence is made to certain aspects of the Marine Air Reserve program. 
As the Marine Air Reserve training program closely parallels the 
Naval Air Reserve training program and is also covered in the Marine 
Corps Reserve presentation, it does not appear necessary to cover it 
in detail here. 

The size and composition of the Naval Air Reserve program is 
determined largely by the numbers of Reserve naval aviators needed 
on mobilization day. The numbers of aviation ground officers and 
enlisted personnel needed by the Reserve air program are determined 
by the numbers of Naval Reserve aviation squadrons commissioned. 

The Naval Air Reserve Training Command is a functional com- 
mand under the Chief of Naval Air Training, who is directly respon- 
sible to the Chief of Naval Operations. The Chief of Naval Air 
Reserve Training has under his command 21 Reserve naval air sta- 
tions and 7 Naval Air Reserve training units. These Reserve naval 
air stations and Naval Air Reserve training units support 101 fighter 
squadrons, 39 attack squadrons, and the other 48-drill, 24-drill, and 
12-drill squadrons and units indicated on this chart. 

It should also be noted that these Naval Reserve flight activities 
support 30 Marine fighter squadrons and 12 Marine air-control squad- 
rons. Under the Commandant of the Marine Corps, the commander 
Marine Air Reserve training, is responsible for the actual admin- 
istration of this program. 

The geographical locations of these Reserve flight activities, as de- 
picted on this chart, are in the most important population centers of 
the country. The red dots indicate the 21 Reserve naval air sta- 
tions, the black dots indicate the Naval Air Reserve training units, 
and the smaller green dots indicate satellite flight facilities used in 
the Naval Air Reserve training program. 
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Twelve of these 21 Reserve naval air stations are located on Navy 
airfields, 7 on municipal airports, and 2 use Air Force fields. Five 
of the seven Naval Air Reserve training units are located on Regular 
Navy air stations, 1 on a Marine Corps air station, and 1 on a Marine 
Corps air facility. These parent stations provide facilities and cer- 
tain logistic support for these units. 

The programs of the Naval Air Reserve are divided into 3 groups 
in terms of the number of drills authorized annually in a pay status 
in addition to a 14-day-active-duty-for-training period; the 48-drill, 
the 24-drill, and the 12-drili programs. 

The Marine Air Reserve training is conducted only in a 48-drill 
program. 

The Naval Air Reserve 48-drill program is composed of aviation 
squadrons and air-wing staffs. The squadrons perform their 4 sched- 
uled drills as a unit 1 weekend each month; hence, the term “Week- 
end Warrior” has a nationwide significance in identifying participants 
in the Naval Air Reserve program. The weekend or multiple drills 
are of 4 hours’ duration each, thus making it possible to schedule 16 
hours of training each month, as compared with the 8-hour total that 
would be the case if they drilled 2 hours each week. This is double 
the minimum requirement. It is only by the highly efficient utiliza- 
tion of these extra training hours that these squadrons can complete 
the comprehensive flight and ground-school syllabi annually. 

The 14-day-active-duty-for-training period is performed at fleet 
air activities or at other air stations of the Naval Air Reserve Train- 
ing Command. During this time the squadrons operate as self-sup- 
porting operational units, accomplishing their own administrative, 
personnel, and aircraft maintenance tasks with a minimum of active 
duty supervisory personnel. In the event of mobilization, these com- 
bat squadrons would require only sufficient refresher training to tran- 
sition to aircraft currently being used by the operating forces. 

The Air Wing staff is composed of aviation flight and ground 
specialists whose mission is to provide technical assistance in different 
phases of squadron training and support. They are scheduled to 
drill in increments, on a rotational basis, with the combat-type squad- 
rons, so that the technical knowledge and experience of these special- 
ists may be used to maximum advantage in achieving a high degree 
of squadron combat readiness. 

The Naval Air Reserve 24-drill program is composed of naval avi- 
ator and ground staff support personnel. The naval aviators are 
usually pilots not qualified for affiliation with the 48-drill program, 
or prevented by civilian occupation from attending 48 drills annually. 
These pilots train as individuals, and when mobilized, serve as flight 
instructors, ferry pilots, and in other support activities. They per- 
form their 14-day-active-duty-for-training period aboard the home 
station. 

The aviation ground officers and enlisted personnel in this program 
possess special qualifications. Their 14-day-active-duty-for-training 
period is spent working in their specialty, or attending advanced 
schools of their specialty when quotas can be obtained. When mobi- 
lized, members of these units will be assigned as individuals in special 
fields such as air intelligence, photography, and combat information. 
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The Naval Air Reserve 12-drill program is composed of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics Reserve training units. The units are staffed by offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel who possess special qualifications for spe- 
cific mobilization billets, in the Bureau of Aeronautics or its field 
activities, and whose assignment to these billets will insure the best 
use of specialized talent when mobilized. 

The success of the Navai and Marine Air Reserve programs must 
be measured not only by the numbers enrolled, but by the degree of 
combat readiness, and support proficiency that can be obtained by the 
quality of their training. In this picture, are shown the hangars and 
buildings on a typical Reserve naval air station. The hangars pro- 
vide adequate space for aircraft maintenance shops and necessary 
equipment for maintaining modern aircraft. The various other 
buildings provide space for classrooms, modern training aids, and 
equipment adequate to produce training skills and the degree of com- 
bat readiness desired for mobilization. 

Reservists on continuous active duty, called station keepers, support 
all functions of this typical air station during the week, and assume 
the dual roles of instructors and supervisors when the Weekend War- 
riors report aboard for training. 

Mr. Brooxs. Commander, where is that location there? 

Commander Stimson. This is Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Station. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where? 

Commander Strmson. Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kans., sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a nice looking layout. 

Commander Srimson. Yes, sir. 

Messing, berthing, and recreational facilities are also available at 
most of the Reserve Air stations. These latter facilities are especially 
attractive to those personnel who travel considerable distances, at 
their own expense, to attend these weekend training drills. 

To insure maximum proficiency for all squadrons and units in this 
program, prescribed syllabi are prepared by the Chief of Naval Air 
Reserve Training and approved by the C hief of Naval Operations. 
The goal of all organized units is to complete 100 percent of their 
prescribed syllabi annually. Forty percent of the syllabus is usually 
completed during the 14-day-active-duty-for-training period, and the 
remaining 60 percent during the 48 scheduled weekend drills. 

To get a clear picture of these prescribed syllabi, let us examine the 
syllabus prepared for Reserve jet fighter squadrons: You will note 
that it is divided into two parts—the flight training of 100 hours, 
consisting of the phases listed on the left ‘side of the chart—and the 
pilot ground training of 85 hours, consisting of the courses listed 
on the: right side of the chart. How approximately 60 percent of this 
syll :bus is ace omplished during the scheduled 48 weekend drills can 
best be illustrated by attending a typical drill weekend. 

The weekend warriors—pilots, ground officers, and enlisted men— 
muster as a unit at 0800 Saturday at the Naval Air station or Naval 
Air Reserve training unit. Schedules prepared the preceding month 
show the hourly assignment for all officers and men. A typical 
weekend schedule for the pilots is shown in this chart. 

Immediately after muster, they report to the ready room where 
they receive a flight-safety lecture and are briefed on the phases of 
the flight syllabus to be covered during the morning flight, as well 
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as emergency procedures and air discipline. Upon completion of 
the flight, during the debriefing period, the pilots discuss their per- 
formance in the air and means by which techniques and skills may 
be improved. After lunch the procedure is repeated. 

The squadron normally secures at 1630 unless night-flying opera- 
tions are scheduled. Aviation safety is again covered in the briefing 
prior to night flying. Sunday morning is also devoted to the flight 
phase of the syllabus; the afternoon to pilot ground training. The 
flight and ground training schedules are modified on Sunday to 
permit all hands to attend divine services. 

Alternate schedules, providing for pilot ground training, aviation 
ground officer training and the training of enlisted personnel, are 
prepared in advance to provide for adjustments when weather factors 
preclude flight operations. 

Similar syllabi, prepared by Commander, Marine Air Reserve 
Training and approved by the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
govern the training of the Marine Corps Reserve squadrons. 

The aviation ground officer training in the Naval and Marine 
Air Reserve program follows two prescribed syllabi: The one for 
those who are qualified in a specialty is called the Refresher Syllabus; 
and the other, for those undergoing training to become specialists is 
called the In-training Syllabus. All drill weekend refresher on in- 
training schedules, for these officers, are prepared in accordance with 
these syllabi. 

Squadron enlisted personnel also follow a prescribed schedule 
throughout the weekend. Assignments are made in accordance with 
their rate and rating. Active duty aircraft maintenance personnel 
maintain the aircraft in an up status for the drill weekend ; however, 
when rated squadron maintenance personnel report aboard for drills, 
they report immediately after muster to the aircraft maintenance 
department and work in their specialty for the weekend, as illustrated 
in this picture of reservists repairing a jet engine. There, under 
active duty supervisory personnel, they take a very effective part in 
maintaining the aircraft used by their squadron during the weekend 
drills. Thirty percent of the enlisted complement of these squadrons 
are entitled to receive hazardous duty pay after they have first met 
certain flight requirements. This can best be illustrated in this 
picture of the crew of a patrol plane preparing to take off on a 
routine training mission. The fact that these enlisted personnel fly 
in the same aircraft they help maintain, wherever possible, is con- 
ducive to their best efforts. [Laughter.] 

Commander Stimson. Other rated enlisted men work at their spe- 
cialities in squadron offices, dispensary, flight operations office, the 
flight control tower, the flight line or participate in flight operations 
when assigned as plane captains, flight engineers, gunners, radio or 
radar operators. In addition, all rated men obtain a minimum of 
three hours classroom instruction during the weekend to prepare 
themselves for advancement. 

The entire training period of the seaman recruit is scheduled under 
the supervision of the Aviation Technical Training Division. Non- 
rated men beyond the seaman recruit stage are scheduled for periods 
of classroom instruction followed by practical experience in aircraft 
maintenance shops, under the supervision of active duty personnel 
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called inservice instructors, who are enlisted reservists on active duty 
who have been carefully trained as instructors. 

Day operations end at 1630; however, if weather permits, night 
flying operations are conducted for at least another 2-hour period. 
Qualified squadron enlisted personnel assist in flight line operations 
for both day and night flight schedules. 

Muster on Sunday is at 0800 and flight operations, classroom in- 
struction, and inservice training are conducted according to published 
schedules for officers and men throughout the day. 

At 1630 all personnel are secured from drills, and a typical weekend 
training schedule has ended. Thus, on 1 weekend, as previously 
mentioned, 16 hours of training duty is the minimum and 20 hours 
is not unusual when night flying operations are conducted. 

Experience has revealed that sufficient numbers of rated enlisted 
personnel, released from active duty, do not affiliate with the program 
to fill existing billets. It has therefore been necessary to enlist and 
train young men with no prior military service to give the squadrons 
an operational capability. The program illustrated on this chart 
was developed to train this type of enlistee. 

To illustrate this program let us take the hypothetical case of a 
future “weekend warrior” enlisting in the Naval Air Reserve. We'll 
call him Paul Bright. Immediately upon completion of enlistment 
procedures, Bright starts his training. The cycle training method 
which was covered in detail in the Naval Reserve presentation given 
previously is employed in both the recruit and airman training phases. 
The subjects covered during these phases cover such fundamentals 
as theory of flight, weight, “and balance, and other related subjects. 
Both theoretical and practical methods of instruction are used. 

Bright’s petty officer training also closely parallels the training 
program covered previously and is divided into two areas, military 
requirements to teach the duties and responsibilities of the Navy petty 
officer, and technical rate training to teach the technical skills peculiar 
to his rate. 

In addition to the normal weekend training program thus far 
described, there is an accelerated rate training program for naval air 
reservists. By taking advantage of these accelerated rate training 
courses, Bright attains a high dear ee of skill in the limited time avail- 
able for his tr aining, and reduces the time normally required to ad- 
vance to a third class petty officer. 

The Marine Air Reserve conducts officer and enlisted training along 
similar lines, utilizing the same aircraft, equipment, and training aids, 
as illustrated in this picture of Marine inservice training. 

To emphasze the importance of regular attendance in the program, 
and to promote a highly competitive spirit among squadrons, resulting 
in a higher degree of effici rit annual awards are made to the differ- 
ent types of squadrons. Each squadron is in competition with every 
other squadron of its yeh in the command throughout the year. The 
winner receives the Noel Davis Trophy, named for the first command- 
ing officer of a Reserve air station. 

Each air station also competes with every other air station in 
terms of overall efficiency, and combat readiness of its squadrons. The 
winner of this competition receives the Conway Trophy, named after 
a pioneer naval aviator. The station showing the greatest improve- 
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ment in overall efficiency during the year, is awarded the Chief of 
Naval Air Training Trophy. Annual personnel, training, and facility 
inspections all play a vital part in determining the winner for these 
awards. 

Similarly, the Marine Air Reserve Trophy is presented annually 
to the most efficient Marine Air Reserve squadron, and the “Pete” 
Ross safety trophy is awarded to the squadron with the best safety 
record in the Marine Air Reserve training command. 

The planned buildup of the Naval Air Reserve Forces to meet mo- 
bilization requirements, as depicted on this chart (the squadrons from 
339 to 436; the units from 117 to 151) can be accomplished with a 
relatively small increase in facilities—only three additional Reserve 
air stations being required. In this overall planned buildup there is 
reflected a decrease in fighter and attack squadrons and an increase in 
antisubmarine, patrol, transport, and helicopter squadrons. These 
changes in the Reserve squadron picture reflect current mobilization 
planning. Translating the necessary buildup of squadrons into per- 
sonnel required to fill the billets thus created, it can readily be seen 
that we now have on board only 53 percent of the planned number 
of naval aviators, 59 percent of the planned number of enlisted per- 
sonnel, and 53 percent of the required number of aviation ground 
officers. 

Another factor involved in this planned buildup is aircraft. The 
current authorized allowance for the Naval Air Reserve program is 
1,500. When the planned buildup of the program can be obtained, the 
minimum number of aircraft required for training purposes to main- 
tain an operational capability of Reserve squadrons, will be approxi- 
mately 1,800. In accordance with present modernization plans, it is 
estimated that 50 percent will be first-line aircraft. Additional sup- 
port personnel and appropriations will also be needed to meet fully 
the mobilization requirements. 

We have shown the present capability of the Naval and Marine Air 
Reserve training programs with regard to facilities, units, personnel, 
and aircraft, and the buildup necessary to meet mobilization require- 
ments. We believe our programs are sound in all respects, and that 
they are readily adaptable to the National Reserve Plan. This plan 
will assist the Naval Air Reserve program by focusing attention on the 
responsibility of young men for service in the Ready Reserve and 
it will provide incentive for advancement by making available, to 
greater numbers of ambitious nonrated men, accelerated training 
courses. 

The Naval and Marine Air Reserve programs have always been 
conducted on a voluntary basis and must by nature continue on such 
a premise. At every drill the operation of high performance, costly 
aircraft presents a hazard to life and property. Consequently, high 
motivation, skill, and constant familiarization with modern, compli- 
cated aircraft and equipment are requisites for participation of pilots 
and enlisted crewmen. 

The problem of building up the Naval Air Reserve program to meet 
mobilization requirements is mainly that of obtaining sufficient 
numbers of naval aviators, as little difficulty is anticipated in enrolling ~ 
sufficient ground officers and enlisted men to staff the squadrons 
planned. The buildup must come from the voluntary association of 
young naval aviators who have been released from active duty after 
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completing a minimum of 4 years’ service. From recent experience it 
is estimated that affiliation will be approximately 50 percent. 

An unfortunate factor is the inevitable loss by age attrition of the 
naval aviators now in the program, who served in World War II. 
The major obstacle to meeting the pilot requirements of the program 
lies in the fact that the pilot-training rate is not presently sufficient to 
maintain authorized fleet operating levels and at he same time permit 
the building up of the Reserve to desired strengths; however, this 
problem of finding ways and means of correcting this pilot deficiency 
is under study at the present time and many steps have been imple- 
mented. 

That the Naval and Marine Air Reserve programs have offered 
dynamic effective programs is evidenced by the outstanding records 
of the Reserve Air Squadrons who served in the Korean war. Some 
4,000 naval aviators, over 9,300 Navy enlisted personnel, 1,144 Marine 
aviators and 4,805 Marine enlisted personnel were recalled for such 
duty from the Naval and Marine Air Reserve Training Commands. 
In that connection, I will quote briefly from a dispatch from Vice 
Adm. T. L. Sprague, United States Navy: 

Upon the occasion of relinquishing command of the Air Force, United States 
Pacific Fleet, I would like to point out that the performance of the Naval Air 
Reserve in combat is the one outstanding lesson of the conflict in Korea. 

One-third of the Navy’s air offensive in Korea has been accomplished by 
Reserve squadrons; fighting units ordered to duty intact from their home sta- 
tions. This spectacular dividend on the relatively small investment of funds 
appropriated for the maintenance of the Naval Air Reserve, has clearly demon- 
strated that the Naval Air Reserve program is the only effective and economical 
way to maintain a high standard of preparedness. 

This concludes the presentation for the Naval Air Reserve, Mr. 
Chairman, and I also have copies for distribution. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Commander. 

Any questions / 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We have a naval reservist here on the committee who 
wants to ask you a question. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Commander, have you any idea as to the number 
of Naval Reserve and Air and Marine Air Reserve units that were 
‘alled up for the Korean war ? 

Commander Srruson. I think it was in excess of 42, sir. I can 
find out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In excess of 42. 

Commander Stimson. I can find that figure. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And they functioned as a unit, did they not? 

Commander Stimson. Yes, sir; they were recalled as units from the 
home station and were deployed as such. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How many days did it take from the time they 
were called until they found themselves, we will say, operating from a 
carrier in the waters off of Korea? 

Commander Stimson. That varied from squadron to squadron, sir. 
I understand that some were deployed within 30 days. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It was an average? 

Commander Srrmson. No sir; I wouldn’t say that was an average. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. You just say within 30 days. 

Commander Stimson. That was the exception. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Were these units, then, returned to their home 
station ¢ 

Commander Srrmson. Not necessarily, sir. Some elected to re- 
main on active duty and the squadrons were broken up. Designations 
were taken back and new squadrons were formed. That is one of the 
reasons I might say for the on-board count. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. The point I wanted to develop was the fact that 
we will say with about 30 days elapsing, we had Naval Reserve Air 
and Marine Corps Reserve Air units in the front lines of Korea. 

Commander Stimson. No, sir, the recalled squadrons were ordered 
from their home station to fleet commands within 30 days to be further 
assigned when and where needed. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. On that point, Commander, what type of equipment 
were they flying in the Reserve squadrons and what type did they fly 
when they went into the Korean conflict? 

Commander Srimson. In the case of the squadrons that were re- 
called, sir, a few used the equipment that they were using in the train- 
ing command, such as the F4-F, sir. 

Mr. Price. All right, sir. 

Commander Srimson. Excuse me, that was the Corsair. 

Mr. Price. Where they went into new equipment, that is they went 
from the reciprocating to the jet squadron, how long would it take 
to get them into shape? 

Commander Stimson. I am not sure of the time taken for transi- 
tion, sir, but I would imagine 90 days. 

Mr. Price. The training is different on reciprocating than going 
into a war where all the planes would be jet? It would be quite a 
different situation, wouldn’t it? 

Commander Stimson. That is correct. But as of January 25 we 
had 299 VF jets in the program, and we have a modernization pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Price. Out of how many planes? 

Commander Stimson. Sir? 

Mr. Price. Out of how many planes? 

Commander Stimson. Well, our current allowance is 1,500, and it 
varies 

Mr. Price. And only 299 were jets? 

Commander Srrmson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Commander, you are talking about Reserve units 
now / 

Commander Srruson. The Naval Air Reserve training program, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, too, Commander, you had this advantage, as 
far as training was concerned, you recalled largely veterans of World 
War II, didn’t you? 

Commander Srruson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, in the future you may not have those trained 
combat veterans. We are slipping away from that era when you can 
call them. What about the training that the noncombat veteran is 
having now? Is he able to be called within 30 days? 
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Commander Stimson. Yes, sir. We believe that the quality of the 
training given the pilots in the Naval Air Reserve Pr rogram would 
qualify “him to be recalled, and as I pointed out, the only 

Mr. Brooxs. And in combat in 30 days? 

Commander Strmson. For deployment, I would say. Only that 
time required for the transition to aircraft currently being used in 
the operating forces. If it meant a transition to other types, of course 
it might take longer. 

Mr. Brooks. Otherwise, your Reserve training fits that man for 
immediate recall and active operations at once? 

Commander Strmson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You don’t have anyone in the Air Reserve, though, 
with less than 4 years training, do you? 

Commander Stmson. As a naval aviator? No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, Commander, to get back to the point of jet and 
reciprocating, aren't you hoping to get to the point as quickly as pos- 
sible where more of your equipment would be modern ? 

Commander Srrmson. Yes, sir, we do. Over 50 percent, as I 
pointed out, should be first-line when we reach 1,800. By January of 
1960 we estimate 774 VF Jets, 145 jet trainers, for a total of 919, sir. 

Mr. Price. How long do you think it would be before you get to 
the point where 90 percent or more of the Reserve is jet? 

Commander Stimson. That will depend entirely upon the needs of 
the operating forces and the production schedules, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you need as many as 90 percent jets in the 
Reserve ? 

Commander Stimson. We anticipate both VF—planning for both 
VF and VA in jets. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It would depend on the type of a war, wouldn’t 
it, Commander ? 

Commander Strrmson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What percentage would that be, I mean in the Reserve ? 

Commander Stimson. I would have to check those figures, sir. We 
are decreasing the fighter squadrons and increasing the attack squad- 
rons. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Would you hazard a guess, not tying you down 
to too much accuracy? Fifty percent? 

Commander Stimson. Fifty percent first-line aircraft, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Commander, as to the number of jets against prop 
jobs, it would depend on the type of operation, would it not? 

Commander Stimson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And in organizing this Reserve, you have to make 
it as mobile as possible, first to get it to the scene and to meet the type 
of war that you are confronted with. So it may be a prop job that 
you are confronted with and you have to have prop jobs to operate ? 

Commander Stimson. Certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Pratt, did you want to volunteer something there ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I have one more 
question. 
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Commander, how many of these cadets that you are training now, 
after their hitch has expired, go into the Reserves? 

Commander Strmson. Affiliation as a result of a recent CNO study, 
has been determined to be approximately 50 percent. It is between 
45 and 50, as a result of the study, but some of the results were not 
in, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So you are really keeping your Naval Reserve 
aviators young? 

Commander Stimson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanor. As a result of this flow of trained cadets out of 
the regular Navy into the Reserve ? 

Commander Stimson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How long would that transition period be that you 
mentioned? What is your estimate, the transition from one type of 
airplane to a better type and a faster type? 

Commander Srison. If they are both jets, sir, and have similar 
characteristics, their time would be considerably reduced. If it is 
from a prop job to a jet aircraft—as you see, it will depend entirely 
upon the type of transition involved. 

Mr. Jounson. I couldn’t help but think—your statement was most 
interesting. The methods that are used to keep the men interested 
and alert haven’t changed in the last third of a century. I got into 
a squadron one time and got a crew assigned to me. So I called them 
together—there were 5 men there. I said, “Now, we are all going to 
work together. But if this airplane is ever fixed or repaired, one of 
you is going to take the first ride with me to see if it is O. K.” 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Pratt, you wanted to volunteer something in this 
connection ? 





STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT PRATT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY—RESUMED 


Secretary Pratt. In answer to a couple of the questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is well to point out again that the composition of the 
Naval Air Reserve is very carefully tied into the overall mobilization 
plans of the Navy—how many carriers that are in mothballs are 
going to come out and when. 

The Naval Air Reserve does not merely comprehend fighter pilots. 
There are other air services that we have to have. One example is 
transport squadrons. Now, in that particular case we just recently 
proved the readiness of these squadrons in a most dramatic way. You 
will recall that we have had some trouble with the Constellations. 
Some of the Regular Navy planes had to be grounded until we could 
find out what the trouble was. Fortunately, at that particular time, 
one of these Naval Air Reserve units was about to go on its 2-week 
period of training duty, and they took over immediately the fleet 
logistics requirements which the regular planes, owing to this trouble 
with them, were unable to carry out. 

Now, there is an example of immediate readiness, in that particular 
type of squadron. The degree of readiness will vary very much de- 
pending upon the particular type of duty that the squadron is de- 
signed to fulfill. 
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Mr. Brooxs. And of course the Navy recalls largely individuals 
and not units? ; 

Secretary Pratr. That is true, sir, in the case of the Surface Re- 
serve. In the case of the Naval Air Reserve, we did in Korea call 
them back as units, and I think we probably would continue to do 
that—as squadrons. 

Mr. Brooks. The type of the activity in the Air Reserve may differ 
from that on the Surface Reserve. You can call them back by units? 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Whereas, Surface Reservists are used for individual 
posts and therefore are individually called back ¢ 

Secretary Pratr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. VAwn Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, all of this Naval Reserve air train- 
ing is over the weekend; is that right? 

Secretary Pratr. I think that it all is. Is that right, Commander? 

Commander Strmson. Except for the 12-drill people. 

Secretary Pratr. Oh, the 12-drill people are not weekend people. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. You mean by the 12-drill people those who are 
authorized to perform 12 drills a year? 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you paying transportation for these Re- 
servists from their homes to the installation where they train over 
the weekend ? 

Secretary Prarr. No, sir, we are not. And many of them travel 
quite considerable distances. We try to put our stations in the popula- 
tion centers so we can draw on them. I think we might, maybe a year 
from now, consider the possibility of paying transportation to people 
who have to go very long distances. Some of them travel a couple of 
hundred miles, voluntarily, to participate in this weekend training 
because they like it so much and they want to participate so much. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, when they arrive at the installation, do you 
house them as well as feed them ? 

Secretary Prarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At no cost to the individual ? 

Secretary Prarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. If that is all, thank you very much, Commander. 

Commander Stimson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Pratt, who is the next witness? 

Secretary Prarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present now the 
Marine Corps program. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Pratrr. And I would like to introduce, if I may, Major 
General Burger, who is Director of the Reserves. 

Mr. Brooxs. This will conclude the Navy presentation. Now we 
will take up the Marines. 

Secretary Prarr. This will conclude the Navy presentation, sir. 

Admiral Holloway will be back a little later in the morning, if you 
wish to ask more questions. We are all available as long as the com- 
mittee wishes to have us. 

Mr. Brooks. I think they all have some questions they wanted to ask 
the admiral. 

Secretary Prarr. Fine. 
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Mr. Brooxs So we will be happy to have him back. 
Now, General, you have a prepared statement. I believe everybody 
on the committee has a copy of your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. J. C. BURGER, DIRECTOR OF THE 
RESERVES, USMC, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. W. S. McCORMICK, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


General Burcer. I have a prepared statement, and the details will 
be given by Colonel McCormick, who will follow me immediately. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you may proceed, sir. 

General Burcer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Maj. Gen. Jo- 
seph C. Burger, the Director of the Marine Corps Reserve. I can 
add very little to the statement made by General Shepherd before this 
committee last week. 

I desire to mention that the speed with which the Marine Corps 
Reserve met the Korean emergency and the manner and spirit of reser- 
vists’ performance therein, are ample proof that our training pro- 
grams are sound. 

The ground and air components of the Marine Corps Reserve con- 
tributed over 138,000 individuals to the Korean conflict. All of the 
drill-pay Marine Corps Reserve units were mobilized and for a period 
of 16 months there were no Marine Corps Reserve units in existence 
until the first reactivation in October 1951. 

We think we are progressing well. As of January 31, 1955, we had 
33,993 officers and men in our drill-pay units. Of this number, 27,822 
were in our 243 ground units, 5,556 in our 42 aviation squadrons and 
615 in our women Marine platoons. In addition, there were 123,263 
oflicers and men in our cai Reserve, many of whom have had 
combat experience. Over 70,000 have recently been released from 
active duty and thus could be considered well trained. 

As General Shepherd stated : 

In support of the National Reserve Plan and to test its effectiveness, the Marine 
Corps has agreed to accept initially 1,000 10-year obligors. We have been 
assured these men will be volunteers.* * * 

It is our plan that they will be recruited by our drill pay units and 
after 6 months active duty training will return to the Reserve unit. 
This 6 months of active duty will be spent in concentrated training. 
First they will go to a regular recruit depot at Parris Island or San 
Diego. The balance of their active duty time will be spent with the 
Fleet Marine Force training activities or in specialty training. 

The emphasis on practical work rather than lecturing has been, is 
being, and will continue to be stressed in our pay units during home 
armory training. We encourage them to get out into the field and 
conduct realistic training exercises. We encourage the use of weekend 
training periods rather than a 2-hour period during the week. We 
stress marksmanship training and make every attempt to provide 
ranges where live ammunition can be used. Our aviation squadrons 
all train on weekends so that maximum flying time is available. 

During the 2-week summer training period, we will continue to 
emphasize field training that cannot be accomplished at the home 
armory. 
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To cover the details of the training program and goals to be achieved 
under the National Reserve Plan, I would like at this time to present 
Colonel McCormick, Assistant Director, Marine Corps Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. General, before the colonel takes over, could I ask you 
a question ? 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You refer here in your statement to two classifications ; 
that is, those that receive drill pay and those that do not. 

General Burger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now are all of those Ready reservists ? 

General Burcrer. They are Ready reservists? 

Mr. Brooks. In contrast to the term Standby reservists. None of 
them are Standby reservists ? 

General Burcrr. None of those I referred to are Standby. How- 
ever, we do have Standby reservists. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many Standby reservists— 

General Burcer. And some of them are authorized to participate in 
training. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many Standby reservists do you have ? 

General Burcrr. I think we have 23,000. 

Colonel McCormick. 23,000, sir. 

General Burcer. We have 23,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 23,000? 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that is in addition to the ones you specify here 
in your statement which are all in the Ready Reserve ? 

General Burger. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, your Ready Reserve is ready to go at any time; 
isn’t it ¢ 

General Burcer. Our drill pay units are primarily ready to go. 
There are certain ones that will have to have additional training be- 
cause of the fact that they have recently been recruited into our 
Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooks. But they are not 

General Burcer. They are not entirely ready; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They are not paid, the ones that receive drill pay? 

General Burger. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You say they are or they are not? 

General Burcer. They are in our drill pay units. They are new 
recruits that we have recruited. We do not consider them ready for 
combat at this time, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But that will continue. Of course, you will have 
recruits. 

General Burcer. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Which are being trained. So they will be available. 
General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But, anyway, your program contemplates that a 
rained reservist shall be ready to go? 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Within short notice? 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What type of notice do you anticipate? 

General Burger. I think we can have them mobilized within 30 days. 
Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 
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Mr. Winsteap. General, why is it that they are not all receiving 
pay who are in the Active Reserve / 

General Burcer. Well, there are a number of reasons. The locality 
that the man is in, is one. They get some training voluntarily in the 
summertime. Many of them take advantage of correspondence 
courses. They get training, on-the-job training, during which time 
they do receive pay. They may belong to volunteer training units 
and, as I say, correspondence courses. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I add that the amount of money Congress 
appropriates for Reserves has something to do with it. 

General Burcer. That hasa great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you short of money ? 

General Burcer. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. WrnstTeEAp. We meet your request 

Mr. Brooks. Are you short of money for training Reserves? 

General Burcer. Not at this time; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, is that a present encumbrance on the Marine 
Reserve training—the lack of money ? 

General Burcer. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that a present drawback on Marine training ? 

General Burcer. Lack of money ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Burger. No, sir; not at this time. 

Mr. Winsteap. Has the service ever requested money in order to 
pay all reservists ? 

General Burcer. Not tomy knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. The point the gentleman from Pennsylvania made was 
not only the money the Congress appropriates but it sometimes also 
depends on what the Defense Department requests for the Reserve 
program. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

General Bureer. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And don’t forget this: Several years ago the Defense 
Department turned back about $60 million at one stroke which could 
have been used for paying reservists. 

General Burcer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. They said that was excess of the needs. 

General Burcer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you this: Now, these reservists that are 
paid and on a nonpay status have how much prior active training ? 

General Burcer. All of them in our nonpay units, or rather in 
the nonpay status, have had prior training. 

Mr. Brooks. How much? 

General Burcer. Well, they all have served a tour either on active 
duty as a reservist of 2 or 3 years or they have served a term of regu- 
lar enlistment for a period of 3 or 4 years, or many of them came 
into the Marine Corps in fiscal year 1951, I think it was, as Selective 
Service personnel and have served 2 years of active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the group that is not being paid ? 
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General Burger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the paid group, how much prior training have 
they had in the Active F Establishment ? 

General Burcer. We have in the prior-training group men of all 

categories. We have some who have voluntarily enlisted in our Re- 
serve and have not as yet had a period of active duty in the services. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, are they obligated to a period of active duty ? 

General Buraer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How much? 

General Burcer. As soon as they enlist, they have an 8-year obli- 
gation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean on inactive duty. Are they obligated to go on 
active duty ? 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And how long a time are they obligated for on active 
duty ? 

Gens ‘al Burger. The Marine Corps now requires them, if they come 
into the Marine Corps, to serve 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So every one of your Reserves who are training now 
because they are recruits are obligated for a minimum of 3 years! 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. On active duty? 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. And we also have in our pay-drill units 
a number of obligors who have been separated from the Marine Corps 
and have joined our drill-pay units. We have another group who no 
longer have an obligation, who are volunteering to belong to our drill- 
pay units. 

Mr. Brooks. Are those receiving pay or are they not paid for inactive 
training ? 

General Burcer. Inactive training? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; Reserve training. 

General Burcer. ‘Tf they belong to our drill-pay units, they do 
receive the same pay as the others. 

Mr. Brooks. You were about to introduce the colonel to us. 

General Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. May I ask a further question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. These 1,000 6-month trainees which will be assigned 
to the Marine Corps that you agreed to accept, I wonder why they 
were assigned to you. Was that just a test to see how well it would 
work? 

General Burcer. Well, we would like to try them as another source 
of procurement, just to see how effective it is. We will use it as 
another source of procurement into our Reserve program. And they 
will be recruited by our existing Reserve units, go to active duty for 
their 6 months’ training, and then go back to that Reserve unit. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You think that number is sufficient to meet your 
Reserve needs ? 

General Burcer. I think that is what we could handle this year, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Mr. Chairman. 
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General, through that method you are certainly going to handpick 
your recruits; aren’t you? 

General Burcrer. We hope to, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is good business, 

Colonel McCormick. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I would like to state the mission of the Marine Corps Reserve: 

To provide a trained force of qualified commissioned, warrant, and 
enlisted personnel to meet requirements for the initial expansion of 
the Regular Marine Corps in time of war or national emergency. 

In analyzing the context of the mission, it becomes readily apparent 
that training is the key to its fulfillment. 

I believe that implementation of the training programs I will dis- 
cuss will give us an effective Reserve, as adequately trained as pos- 
sible within the limited time available. 

I propose to begin with a discussion of the initial 6-months’ train- 
ing program we envisage for those 10-year obligors the Marine Corps 
may take under the new National Reserve plan. These men will have 
been recruited within established quotas through our drill-pay units. 

The first 12 weeks of this schedule will be spent in recruit training, 
primary objectives of which are to indoctrinate personnel in the fund- 
amentals of service life. 

The next 4 weeks will be spent in individual combat training which 
will emphasize individual conduct in field exercises simulating combat 
conditions. 

At the end of this time the trainee will be designated either for a 
ground or aviation billet. For ground personnel the balance of the 
6 months will be spent as follows : 

Four to five weeks in advanced combat training consisting of par- 
ticipation in fire team, squad and platoon field exercises. The next 
2 weeks will be spent in basic amphibious indoctrination emphasizing 
practical work in the formation of boat teams, familiarization with 
amphibious vehicles and landing craft, dry and wet net drill, beach- 
obstacle crossings, and landing exercises. 

During the winter and when practicable, the final week will con- 
sist of cold-weather training covering the principles of individual 
operation and survival techniques in snow and extreme cold. Where 
cold-weather training is impracticable, the extra week is spent in 
advanced combat training. 

For those trainees selected for aviation, following the individual 
combat training the next 8 weeks will be spent at airman school. 

The objective of this training is not only to teach such fundamental 
technical subjects as physics, mathematics, blue-print reading, and 
aircraft fire-fighting, but also to determine the occupational fields 
wherein the individual applicant is best qualified. 

Following the completion of the 6-months’ training program, the 
10-year obligor will now return to his hometown and participate with 
the local drill pay Reserve unit. He will participate in training 
programs which, we think, are basically sound. An eloquent justi- 
fication of that statement is the performance of duty of reservists 
trained under those concepts. 

From this point I intend to cover first the structure of the Organ- 
ized Reserve; secondly, the general ramifications of the drill-pay 
program, both ground and air; and thirdly, illustrate the non-drill- 
pay program. 
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The drill-pay or organized Marine Corps Reserve today is com- 
posed of 243 ground units, 19 women Marine platoons and 42 avia- 
tion squadrons located as shown by this chart. The ground units 
include all types, ranging from tactical units such as infantry and 
artillery to specialist units such as supply and signal field maintenance 
companies. The aviation squadrons are fighter and Marine control 
units. The women Marine platoons are administrative, supply, dis- 
bursing, and classification units. 

The next chart shows the procurement channels for Reserve per- 
sonnel. Enlisted personnel enter the drill-pay program through the 
media of the 6-month training program; by direct enlistment into 
a reserve component or upon return from active duty. The officer- 
procurement channels are the officer candidates class, the platoon 
leaders class, the Naval Reserve officers training course, or the Naval 
aviation cadet program. Note that all officers in the Marine Corps 
Reserve must serve on active duty prior to entering the drill-pay 
program. 

After affiliation with a unit the following methods of training 
would be available to all members, officers, or enlisted : 

(1) Forty-eight drills supplemented by fifteen days of annual field 
training with his unit per fiscal year. 

(2) Periods of 15, 30, 60, 90 days spent in on-the-job training in 
his military occupational speciality, such duty to be with the Fleet 
Marine Force. 

(3) Periods of 15, 30, 60, 90 days spent in formal schools. 

(4+) Correspondence or extension courses. 

The entire program, ground and air, is guided by master training 
syllabi. These syllabi establish objectives and procedures for train- 
ing and contain detailed reference sources for both instruction in 
general military subjects and in special subjects peculiar to each 
type of unit established and for each occupational field of the indi- 
vidual concerned. 

Because of the varying degrees of proficiency and experience of 
individuals affiliating with the drill-pay program, many problems 
have arisen as to how we can properly utilize all levels of experience 
within a single unit. 

We believe that we have now promulgated our training guides in 
such form that presentation of material can be made to groups com- 
posed of several levels of military experience and to new recruits, 
with a phased progression from one to the other. The particular 
group in which the 6-month trainee would fit would depend upon the 
type of unit he joined. For example, all of his 6-month training has 
been spent in rigorous physical exercise and in learning the basic 
fundamentals of infantry or air operations. Because of choice, 
or the proximity of a specialist unit to his home, he joins this unit. 
For those phases of instruction dealing in technical subjects he obvi- 
ously would need to begin on the basic level. However, his services 
might and probably would be utilized in instructing in, or leading, 
those phases of training common to all Marine Corps units, Reserve 
or Regular. 

His attendance at annual field training would be handled in like 
manner since the whole program is based on progressive achieve- 
ment. I propose to discuss first annual field training for ground 
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units, and then discuss such training for aviation squadrons. The 
first year a ground unit attends, it is usually sent to one of our recruit 
dopate-D arris Island, S. C., for the eastern units; or San Diego, 

Calif, for the western. At these locations the emphasis i is upon basic 
military subjects, small unit tactics, and marksmanship. However, 
as always, the more advanced personnel are afforded opportunities 
to exercise duties commensurate with their rank and background, and 
also to attend instructors orientation courses designed to improve the 
caliber of instruction at home armories. We believe that highly 
experienced personnel, raw recruits, or the 6-month trainee can all 
benefit from this type of training. 

The second year that a ground unit attends annual field training, 
it is usually sent to Camp Lejeune, N. C., or Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
where emphasis is placed upon advanced tactics and where specialists 
units can take advantage of established schools in various military 
fields. Here, too, artillery and antiaircraft units have an opportunity 
to fire their organic weapons. 

To return to our 6-month trainee, grounded in infantry procedures, 
and with possibly a year of home-armory participation with a special- 
ist unit under his belt, this would be an excellent opportunity to receive 
some formal sc schooling to supplement his previous training. Durin 
that portion of the annual field training spent in firing the M1 rifle 
(which is mandatory for all units) he may assist in coaching new 
recruits, since by that time he will probably have been promoted. 

The third year of this cyclic program for ground units is held at 
the United States naval amphibious bases, Atlantic and Pacific, where 
specialized training is given to all units attending. Our 6-month 
trainee would now “get the practical application of basic amphibious 
techniques learned during his concentrated earlier training. 

As with the ground components, Marine Corps Aviation Reserve 
training is stepped up from year to year by use of a progressively 
complex training syllabus prepared by the ‘staff of the commander, 
rpg Air Reserve training. The year’s training culminates w ith 

15 days maneuvers held for the drill-pay Aviation Reserve. In most 
instances eastern units are sent to Marine Corps Air Station, Cherr 
Point, N. C., while western units are channeled into El Toro, Calif. 
W here station loads preclude, or in case of transitional periods involv- 
ing changeover to new type aircraft, the Reserve squadrons would 
train at their home air stations. While on maneuvers at the regular 
air stations, Reserve squadrons and personnel are familiarized with 
the latest equipment, techniques and tactics developed by the regular 
service, and conduct training exercises with regular ground and 
avl iation units. 

Our 6-month trainee would have his training during this period at 
the highest level he could absorb. 

A unique feature of the drill-pay aviation training concerns the 
reservist entering the Reserve without having prior military service. 
Such personnel, ‘being entirely unfamiliar with aircraft, are ordered 
to active duty for training for a 30-day basic technical training ro- 
gram immediately prior to attending the 15-day maneuvers with their 
squadron. 

The foregoing, in brief, describes the training programs for drill- 
pay Reserve personnel presently conducted by the Marine Corps. All 
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of the programs are available to the 6-month trainee, the reservist 
entering directly into the Reserve, or the individual returning from 
active duty. All training is and will be designed to take into account 
the relative degree of proficiency of the reservist. 

At this time I would like te discuss the types of training available 
to the non-drill-pay personnel. I intend first to cover briefly the five 
general types and then illustrate a progressive program for a Reserve 
officer which covers not only his period of obligation, but continues 
on for a 20-year span. 

Note that the procurement channels into this non-drill-pay program 
are the same as the channels into drill-pay status. 

The five types of training available to personnel in the non-drill-pay 
program are: 

(1) Practical on-the-job training with the Fleet Marine Force. 

(2) Formal school training in all military fields plus specialized 
courses such as a global strategy discussions, Naval research seminars, 
und national resources conferences. 

(3) The third type available to non-drill-pay personnel is participa- 
tion with a volunteer training unit. These units are counterparts of 
the organized units except they receive no pay. 

(4) The fourth type available is the associate duty program which 
permits Marine Corps reservists to perform duty with Reserve units 
of other branches of the Armed Forces when, because of geographical 
considerations, the individual cannot participate with the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

(5) The fifth type is correspondence and extension courses avail- 
able to all members of the Reserve and provided by the Marine Corps 
schools and the Marine Corps Institute. 

To illustrate how just two of these media, formal courses and on- 
the-job training, could be utilized, this chart shows a progressive pro- 
gram of formal courses covering amphibious and ground warfare 
training for a Marine Corps Reserve officer. It is planned that these 
formal courses would be augmented every third year by on-the-job 
training or formal schooling in the occupational specialty of the officer 
concerned. In this way he would acquire a wide background in mili- 
tary experience while retraining proficiency in his specialty. For 
example, after release from active duty he could begin with the basic 
amphibious staff planning course ; the second year, take the basic intel- 
ligence course. The third period would then be utilized either on-the- 
job training with the Fleet Marine Force or in formal schooling in the 
officer’s specialty, for example, artillery. The fourth and fifth phases 
then could be spent at the Reserve junior course which is a two-incre- 
ment course. 

This would be followed again by a period of on-the-job training or 
specialty training. This progression could then be followed through 
the Reserve senior course (2 increments), the amphibious staff plan- 
ning course (3 increments) , the national resources conference, the field 
officers advanced amphibious course, and finally into the senior 
Reserve officers and/or the combat techniques and operational plan- 
ning course, bearing in mind that on-the-job training or formal spe- 
cialty schooling is interspersed every third year. 

In this manner the Reserve officer cannot only become highly quali- 
fied but is well on his way to earning retirement benefits. 
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I would like at this time to emphasize that all of the foregoing 
training programs are available now to reservists, with the exception 
of the 6-month program as such. This one, too, however, is available 
in most of its various segments, the only limiting factors being the 
availability of time to the reservist in which to train and the funds 
required for such training. 

As you no doubt have detected in the manner of my presentation, 
we in the Marine Corps believe that we have a going concern and we 
think that past history has shown our techniques to be sound. 

However, we do not accept a static situation. The following 13 
steps are being taken to vialies our program. 

(1) Renewed emphasis is being placed on field and practical exer- 
cises, both at annual field training and, where feasible, at home armory 
locations. 

(2) Additional time is being allocated for individual marksman- 
ship training while units are at annual field training. 

(3) Renewed emphasis is being placed on the maintenance of unit 
integrity and the conduct of training by Reserve unit personnel, thus 
improving overall morale and the competency of individuals. 

(4) Naval shore establishments are being utilized as annual field 
training sites to augment existing major Marine Corps installations. 

(5) Additional rifle ranges are being, and will continue to be, 
constructed at home armory locations to stimulate interest in and 
increase the proficiency of marksmanship training. 

(6) Additional emphasis is being placed on the use of training aids 
and devices to improve the quality of, and increase interest in, all 
phases of instruction. 

(7) The training problem created by rapid turnover of nonprior- 
service personnel, with its resultant necessity for repeating basic 
imstruction while continuing advanced presentations, is being met by 
the promulgation of new guides to home armory programs, each 
designed for a specific level of training. 

(8) Formal schools programs are being expanded wherever possible 
within the limitations set by availability of time to reservists. 

(9) Enlisted non-drill-pay volunteer training units (marksman- 
ship) are being established utilizing Marine Corps weapons and ammu- 
nition and National Rifle Association facilities which should mate- 
rially increase enlisted participation. 

(10) Experience has demonstrated that drill periods of longer than 
2 hours’ duration are more productive than the minimum. Therefore, 
double drill periods are being encouraged in order to achieve a maxi- 
mum return. These double periods are frequently held on weekends. 

(11) Condensed syllabi of Marine Corps schools resident courses 
are being prepared and will be available to non-drill-pay units for use 
as guides and study plans. 

(12) Seminars for the commanding officers of non-drill-pay units 
will be conducted in seven large metropolitan areas in order to stimu- 
late interest, increase participation, and improve existing methods of 
training personnel enrolled in such programs. 

(13) In order to obtain an objective evaluation of existing programs 
in all areas, the Office of Naval Research has been commissioned to 
survey existing programs and suggest improvements where practicable. 

To return to the structure of our drill-pay Reserve, I want to stress 
that these units are based upon the numbers and types of personnel 
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needed to partially augment the regular active forces in the event of 
mobilization. 

Based upon the mobilization requirements of the new National 
Reserve Plan, it would be necessary to activate the following addi- 
tional numbers of units phased as indicated: 

In fiscal year 1957 we would activate 4 additional battalions, 8 addi- 
tional companies, a total of 12 additional units. 

In fiscal year 1958 we would activate a total of 18 units. 

In fiscal year 1959, a total of 24. 

In fiscal year 1960, a total of 27 more units. Or during this period, 
a total of 81 additional units over what we have now in our Org: anized 
Reserve. 

This chart shows the present numbers and types of units; the pro- 
posed numbers and types to be added to the troop list; and the total 
numbers and types of units necessary to meet immediate mobilization 
requirements. Note that there are such supporting type units as 
engineer battalions, materials handling company, electronic field main- 
tenance and supply company, and others of a technical nature. 

On this chart, the vertical scale represents personnel in thousands, 
the horizontal scale is in fiscal years. The portion on the left shows 
the planned strengths under the present plan, and to the right the 
planned growth under the National Reserve Plan. Aviation is shown 
in red and ground in blue. Note that there is a gradual increase in our 
drill pay strength throughout. Since we are now progressing ac- 
cording to plan, it appears feasible to assume we can attain the planned 
goals shown here. 

As shown, our drill pay strength increases from 40,000 in fiscal year 
1955 to 92,000 in fiscal year 1960, at the rate of increase of about 
10,000 to 11,000 per year. 

In addition to the personnel in drilling units the Ready Reserve 
would have considerable numbers of personnel partic ipating in the 
nondrill pay programs previously discussed. Using the same for- 
mat, this chart shows our phased personnel goals during the same 
period. Note that this strength progresses from 151,000 in fiscal year 
1955 to 153,000 in fiscal year 1960. 

The next chart shows our combined total of Ready Reserve, both 
drill pay and nondrill pay personnel. Note that it shows a strength 
of 192,000 in fiscal year 1955, 227,000 in fiscal year 1956, 210,000 in 
fiscal 1957, and begins to level off in fiscal year 1958 until in fiscal year 
1960 we have a total of 246,000. I would like to give a brief explana- 
tion for the drop between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

The end fiscal year 1956 figure of 227,000 combined total Reserve 
personnel was developed under existing laws and programs and 
includes both Ready and Standby, Active and Inactive status per- 
sonnel. 

The end fiscal year 1957 figure of 210,000 was developed from a base 
of only Active status personnel since it is anticipated that those per- 
sonnel who have not participated in the past and who have no obliga- 
tion will not elect to remain in the Ready Reserve under the proposed 
program. 

Accepting the foregoing as our personnel goals, it should be noted 
that this increase in organized strength will require expansion of, or 
addition to, existing Marine Cor ps Reserve facilities. It is estimated 
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that 77 additional armories will be required, at an estimated cost of 
$16 million. For the most part, Marine Corps Reserve training cen- 
ters were planned and constructed to provide sufficient operating 
spaces for occupying units at full strength. The larger joint training 
centers occupied by Marine Corps Reserve units cannot normally be 
expected to house additional units. However, necessary liaison will 
be conducted to insure maximum utilization and maximum economy. 

Despite the necessity for increase of home-armory facilities, it 
should be noted that under current concepts no expansion of regular 
Marine Corps facilities is anticipated. 

In closing I should like to state that we in the Marine Corps and 
Marine Corps Reserve are keenly aware of our responsibilities to ful- 
fill our commitments, that we believe we have done so in the past, and 
that we will continue to do so in the future. 

This concludes my presentation. I will have handouts to cover 
what I said. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, this 6-month program that you propose 
for these youngsters, how does it compare with the program that you 
employ to train your regulars? 

Colonel McCormick. It is the same. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The same. 

Colonel] McCormick. The same recruit training. The same indi- 
vidual combat training that they get with the Fleet Marine Force. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, I have noticed over a weekend a lot of young 
officers coming out of Quantico. Is that your cadet program down 
there ? 

Colonel McCormick. That is our officer training school. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Training school. 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How many of those boys are actually remaining in 
the service ? 

Colonel McCormick. I don’t have any figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, it is true—is it not true that a great percent- 
age of them stay in the service for 2 or 3 years and then go over to the 
Reserve / 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So you are actually training these young officers 
not only for a 3-year stretch in the Regular Marines but you are also 
training them for the Reserve? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, sir. Of course, they have the 
8-year obligation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Colonel McCormick. The same as the enlisted. So we have them 
for 8 years. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Price. Colonel, the 6-months trainee that you showed on your 
charts, were they to come in from these proposed National Reserve 
Plan provisions? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. They would be voluntary enlistees ? 

Colone] McCormick. That is the agreement as we understand it, 
that ours will all be volunteers. 

Mr. Price. In your projection of the Reserve plan over the next few 
years, what portion of those enlistees would you figure that the Marines 
would take ¢ 

Colonel McCormick. I don’t understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, there will be 100,000 go into this program the first 
year. What portion would the Marines take? 

Colonel] McCormick. We would take 1,000 the first year on a trial 
basis. I know of no commitment past that. 

Mr. Price. Would your program, with the exception of that group, 
otherwise by strictly voluntary ? 

Colonel McCormick. Our program is strictly voluntary; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Would the compulsion features of this act apply to 
those that went in voluntarily, aside from the 1,000 that you took from 
the trainees / 

Colonel McCormick. We plan to keep our Reserve voluntary, just 
as the Navy has stated. 

Mr. Price. You don’t plan to use any of the compulsory provisions 
of this proposed act ? 

Colonel McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. You mentioned the activities down at Quantico for 
the women marines. Are they supervised by male officers, or do they 
handle those problems entirely alone ? 

Colonel McCormick. Each woman Reserve unit has a woman in- 
spector-instructor who is under the command of a male officer. In 
other words, we attach our women platoons only to battalion-size 
units. And we have for each battalion-size unit a field grade officer, 
of major or lieutenant colonel grade, on active duty, who supervises 
the male unit and through the woman inspector-instructor officer 
supervises the female unit. 

Mr. Jounson. They operate in 4 or 5 different fields, do they not? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. Personnel and that type of activity ? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, sir, what is appropriate for 
the women to do. 

Mr. JoHNson. So in the event we need them, we would have a 
trained group to put in an outfit right away ? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. They would only, of course, be 
used probably in the continent, at least at the major establishments 
where they could use the women, had facilities for training, for using 
them. | 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 
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Colonel, have any of the requests that you folks have made for 
funds been reduced either by the Bureau of the Budget or the Navy 
or the Department of Defense in the last 2 years, to any appreciable 
amount ? 

Colonel McCormick. I know of no appreciable reduction from 
what we have requested. We have been very fortunate, sir. 

Mr. WicxrersHam. But you folks always ask for what you wanted 
and stood pat and got it. 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is the way you win your battles. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR.—Resumed 


Admiral Holloway has come back. He was a witness the other day. 
We had to break up before we could ask him any questions. 

Admiral Hottoway. Good morning. 

Mr. Brooks. I was looking through his statement so as to refresh 
my mind on what you said in your other statement. I have lost that, 
however. Do you have a copy ? 

(Mr. Ducander hands statement to the chairman, and passes copy 
of statement to members of the committee. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Admiral, on page 3 of your statement you refer 
to the fact that the Navy is achieving substantially the purposes of 
the 6-months program on a voluntary basis and therefore you feel that 
the Navy doesn’t need any legislation in this respect. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I expound a little further 
on that ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I wish you would. 

Admiral Hotioway. I will develop that thought a little bit, sir. 

That is very true. With our present plan and the plan that is 
integrated into this legislation, the Navy thinks that it has the 
optimum for our special needs. We can enlist the young man in the 
Naval Reserve and within 2 years, subject of course to a deferment 
which we assume will still continue for educational purposes, we will 
call him to active duty. 

Now, with this plan we get what we think is the best balance of 
veteran and nonveteran numbers in our Reserve. 

Now, this Ready Reserve is the number which will meet our need 
at the outbreak of war. Once war starts the pattern of strategy 
becomes clarified—and no war is ever the same, Mr. Chairman. Every 
one of them has proved different in our history. Our Ready Reserve 
carries us through the first period. And we are then ready to go into 
the pool which this legislation provides and we have the machinery 
ready to utilize them and we go on into full mobilization. 

Now, in that respect, sir, may I suggest to the committee what we 
would like to do, at your convenience, which is to show you how in 
this plan the Navy has been permitted to integrate it into the overall 
that supports mobilization. That would have to be in executive 
session, of course. But I think that will do more to show you how 
well what we propose here will work, than anything we could do. 

Mr. Brooks. That has to be in executive session ¢ 

Admiral Hotioway. It should be, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Now, we have 20 minutes between now and 12 o’clock. 
Perhaps that would be the best time to go in executive session and 
clear that up between now and 12. Is there any objection to the 
committee going in executive session to get the statement from Admiral 
Holloway ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, the committee will go into executive session. 
And will you certify, Mr. Secretary—will you have somebody certify 
everybody who stays here? 

( Pause.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, is it satisfactory to the Navy to 
have the personnel of other branches of the service here, or is it 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is all right. 

Mr. Brooks. It affects every branch of the service. 

Admiral Hotitoway. It affects everybody. 

Mr. Price. It might be worthwhile. They may learn something 
from the Navy how to do this without compulsion. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, you have no objection to the reporter being here? 

Admiral Hotioway. No, sir. I am sure the reporter is cleared. 
Are you not? 

Mr. Ducanper. He is all right. 

Admiral Hottoway. I am sure the reporter for this committee is 
cleared. 

Mr. Brooks. Everybody will have to leave except those cleared for 
security. 

(Whereupon, the committee went into executive session.) 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, further proceedings were released for the 
public as follows: 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You had something you wanted to say ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I would add this, if I may. 

We were particularly desirous for the committee to see this exem- 
plification of the dual role of naval personnel, which does require a 
considerable degree of seasoning, and the numbers that this overall 
reserve plan, which is before you, has been presented to you by all 
departments, are such that we can implement this mobilization plan in 
a highly effective order. 

We consider it optimum. And I would like to leave that thought 
with the committee. That is my professional opinion which I re- 
spectfully submit to you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, may I ask you just 1 or 2 questions? 

The Navy hopes to put its program over i i the use of com- 
pulsion. 

The Navy, however, supports the bill which is before the commit- 
tee, H. R. 2976, that is right, isn’t it? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the Navy would use the available portion of the 
bill where it is needed ? 

Because the 100,000 6-month trainees is not all of the bill by a 
great deal? 
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Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Navy does not oppose any provisions of the bill, 
does it? 

Admiral Hottoway. We do not oppose any provisions of the bill, 
sir. 

We are committed to this bill. The studies that we participated in 
have been extensive and of great length. We feel that this is a bill 
which takes account of each service’s particular and unique problem, 
to a degree that personally, Mr. Chairman, I have never seen ap- 
proached in the Pentagon in our overall planning prior to this time. 

Mr. Brooks. As long as the Navy can continue without the use of 
compulsion, that is your program ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you need the provisions, however, at a later date 
they are available to you? 

Admiral Hotxioway. It is available to us, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we can reverse it? 

As far as the Army is concerned, we hope the time wil leome when 
they do not use compulsion. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In that event, they could do the same thing that the 
Navy is planning to do, which is to make everything voluntary ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Well, Admiral, aside from the compulsion features of 
this bill, what would the Navy get out of this proposed legislation 
that it does not already have in its Reserve program ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, one of the main features that is new, sir, 
is the authority to recall, that is to call to active duty within 2 years 
of enlistment in its Reserve. 

Now that gives us the opportunity to have a nonveteran group and 
then within 2 years we can recall those who are not further deferred 
for educational purposes to active duty for 2 years. 

Mr. Price. Of course if you had a national emergency you could 
recall them, couldn’t you? 

Admiral Hotroway. Everybody, that is correct, in an emergency. 

Mr. Price. Actually, aside from the compulsion provision and that 
little feature that you mentioned which actually does not amount to 
much if you were in an emergency because you would get that power 
anyway 

Admiral Hottoway. Anyway, sir. 

Mr. Price. So the only thing that you see that is new as far as the 
Navy is concerned, is the compulsion provision ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That with the degree of screening to con- 
tinually revitalize the Reserve and see we are not carrying anybody 
who by reasons of the demands of industry or because of physical 
conditions or various things of that sort is not available for recall. 

Mr. Price. Well, can’t you do that now? 

Admiral Hottoway. The machinery is not as well set up as it is in 
this legislation. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Price. Couldn’t you set it up under existing law ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Conceivably it could be. 
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Mr. Price. To sort of have administrative matters that you could 
do under existing law ? 

Admiral Hotntoway. Could I ask Commander Carrison to help me 
with that: He has worked very carefully on the details? 

Commander Carrison. I believe it could be. Of course, now the 
screening is to be done at the time of recall and as envisioned under 
the National Reserve Plan, this is to be a continuous screening process. 

Mr. Price. In time of recall, though, would be the time when you 
would be taking in the 100,000 volunteers, wouldn’t it ? 

Commander Carrison. No, I am speaking of the time of recall in 
event of mobilization. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What do you think of a plan, though, that envisions com- 
pulsion for one branch of service and strictly voluntary for almost 
every other branch of the service ? 

What do you foresee for its chance of being a successful program ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Well, sir, I think it is worthy of trial, this 
program. This has been very carefully worked out. 

As you know, the Navy is very proud of its Naval Reserve at 
present and we have our present Reserve with these added features 
which have been fitted into this overall legislation. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn't it be a pretty highly discriminatory program, 
though, if you are putting compulsion on one branch and all of the 
other branches would be under a voluntary system ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We have a certain—we do face a certain 
amount of that, of course, in the fact that we employ the draft today— 
the Navy employs the volunteer system and the Army employs the 
draft. 

That is a fact of life. 

Mr. Price. What would be the incentive for any boy to voluntarily 
go into the Army when he would be faced with 10 years of compulsory 
military service, as against another service for which he could volun- 
teer and not be subject to the penalty provisions of this act? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, it would be difficult, you are quite cor- 
rect, sir, for me to answer that question. 

I should make myself clear on that. In making the study my first 
responsibility is to provide what I think is best for the Navy. 

What has been provided is most acceptable to us for the Navy. I 
assume that the plans for the other services is acceptable to them. 

I do not think I should undertake to comment too much on the impact 
of the Army plan, on the Army, or any of the other. services, sir. 
Because I really do not know their problems as well as I know my 
own, quite naturally. 

Mr. Price. I thought it was going to be a deterrent on enlistment 
in the Air Force and the Navy, but since it has developed in these 
hearings that compulsion is going to be placed only on those in the 
Army I can see where now it should not be a deterrent to your 
enlistment but it is going to give you a problem of quotas on the 
enlistment, and it is going to make it extremely difficult for these 
boys to volunteer for Army service. 

Admiral Hotroway. I understand that the people who planned that 
part of it believe they can get the necessary numbers. 
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Mr. Price. Of course they can get the necessary numbers, because 
they can draft the necessary numbers, but it is going to be a forced 
procedure ? ' ; 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. I think induction will provide—is 
that correct, sir? 

Commander Carrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman from [linois—— 

Mr. Price. But you are going to have all the boys trying to get 
in the Air Force and the Navy. And we want a rush to the Air Force 
and Navy. But what is going to happen if all of them want to get 
into the Air Force and Navy ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We do not think necessarily it will be that 
way, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, it would be that way with the boys who realize that 
after 4 years they are going to be free of compulsion, whereas if they 
go into the Army they are going to have the threat of discharge 
without honor, and a recall to active duty if they go into this 6-month 
training program ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. But of course, the boy who 
does the 6 months really has before him only the 6 months, while the 
boy who volunteers for 4 years 

Mr. Price. I understand that. 

Admiral Hotzoway. Or the limited number that get 2 years 

Mr. Pricer. Understand I favor the compulsory provisions for the 
boy that accepts it voluntarily. 

If he accepts the 6 months’ training, I am 100 percent for that part 
of this program. 

But I can’t see the fairness in putting compulsion on the boy who 
has completed 2 or 3 or 4 years in the Army and then comes out into 
a compulsory program. 

If he served 4 years in the Navy, he comes into a voluntary program. 
T can’t see the fairness in that. 

Mr. Winsreap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Here is a young man who volunteers for the Navy 
and he can’t get in because your quota is filled. He applies to the 
Air Force and cannot get in because the quota is filled. 

He volunteers for this 100,000 group and he cannot get in because 
the quota is filled. Then we draft him for the Army and he serves 
for 2 years. 

Then we put these restrictions on him for 6 more years. I just 
cannot see that. 

Mr. Price. Under strict compulsion. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. It seems to me, to approach this whole problem—— 

Mr. Brooks. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Right now that boy would be under the same—— 

Mr. Wrinsreap. No, he is not. You cannot give him other than an 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me finish right now. 

The boy is drafted for 2 years. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Then he is put out in the Reserve. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is right. 
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Mr. Brooks. And he is obligated for 6 years in the Reserve. 

Mr. Wrwnsreap. That is right. 

But you can give him other than an honorable discharge if he serves 
his country 2 years faithfully. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Why not approach this thing this way? Of course, 
Admiral, I do not want to do anything to hurt your Reserve program. 
I appreciate the fact that the Navy got busy and you have done a 
good job. 

I don’t want to hurt your program. I am not for that at all. But I 
share the view of Mr. Price here. 

We have to think about the Army, or it will still get more and more 
unpopular as the days go by. It seems to me: If all of us would de- 
vote our thinking to some compulsion which would require that every 
man volunteer in some service, and when he is turned down by the Air 
Force and the Navy make it strong enough so that he would go into 
the Army. 

I would even be willing to go far enough to say that each branch of 
the service has a right to draft any man for regular service; get the 
volunteer if you can, and then the 6-month trainee for Reserve service, 
and then draft whoever you need. 

If we need them for the Army, put them in the Reserve of the Army. 
I would rather do that than put these stringent provisions on him. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral—if you are through? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you a question? 

H. R. 2967 contains a great many changes to the Reserve Act of 
1952. 

Now does the Navy need any of those changes to help its Reserve 
program ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. May I—— 

Mr. Brooks. Or is that all surplusage to the Navy? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I request the assistance of Commander 
Carrison on that technical feature, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. We are going to go individually to each paragraph 
later on. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But I thought since you were here and since you felt 
that the Navy program was getting along nicely, I would like to ask 
you, for instance, if these many changes that are suggested to the Re- 
serve Act of 1952, are needed by the Navy. 

Secretary Prarr. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Prarr. We have looked at this program as a total pack- 
age. We have not tried to break down each amendment to each section 
of the act and say “Do we really need this or don’t we need it ?” 

We have worked out in conjunction with the Army and the Air 
Force and the other Government agencies that Mr. Burgess described 
to you a total program which is entirely acceptable to the Navy. 

Now, some aspects of that program ‘do not do anything concrete 
for us. 

Some aspects do. But we felt that 

Mr. Brooxs. Now the Navy comes here and says it has a satisfac- 
tory program—in other words, we need no legislation. 
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Now I want to know: Is that true, and the committee wants to 
know, is it true, that the Navy needs no legislation whatsoever ? 

Secretary Pratr. Some of 

Mr. Brooks. If it is not, then what does the Navy need ? 

Secretary Pratr. Some ‘of the elements of this program will be very 
helpful to us, Mr. Chairman. 

A number of them have been mentioned already. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s mention them specifically here. 

I think it is time the Navy ought to come up and say, “We have 
just what we want, and we do not want any more,” or “We do need 
some help here, and we are getting behind this legislation to give it 
the boost that it needs.” 

Secretary Prarr. The provision for screening is one that has been 
mentioned, under the current legislation, we can’t transfer a man 
from the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve except at his own 
request. 

And the only time we can be sure that we are going to have this 
screening process is at the instant of our mobilization when our ener- 
gies ought to be devoted elsewhere. 

That is one positive thing that the plan does for the Navy. 

The second positive thing that it does is to permit us to order men 
to a month’s training duty. 

Under your current legislation the maximum period to which we 
can order him to training duty involuntarily is for 15 days or 2 weeks, 
I don’t remember which. 

A third element is that the plan includes a provision which permits 
us to order any young man who volunteers in the Naval Reserve to go 
on active duty for 2 years. 

Now we have at present only the right to put them on active duty 
with their consent, and that normally, or frequently, does not happen 
until their draft number comes up. 

Under the new legislation we can do it to anyone who volunteers. 

Mr. Brooks. So in that particular instance you do not have any 
desire to volunteer until they are pushed by the draft to volunteer, and 
you need some help in that respect, and that is a form of compulsion. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Prarr. Indirect form of compulsion. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. The point the Secretary is stating now is: The Navy 

says their program is working very satisf: actorily. They are getting 
along pretty good. And you ‘state that you have limitations on your 
active duty. 

Now you state that you may take advantage of the provisions of this 
law to extend that active duty period. 

And when you extend a man’s active duty period from 2 weeks to a 
month, you are going to cut a little bit more into his private life and 
to his business life. 

Most of these men are taking their vacations. They get 2 weeks’ 

vacation. Then if you compel him to take a month, you may find out 
your program may not work as well as it has been working. 

Secretary Prarr. Well, that provision, Mr. Price, we would con- 
template using only for men who were unable to go to drills owing to 
their personnel situation. 
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Mr. Price. Yes; but you said you could compel him to take a month. 
I say when you have a man who has been accustomed to taking 2 weeks 
and getting along happily and doing a good job in the program and 
next year you say, “We are going to compel every man to take 1 month 
of active duty this year,” you are going to have a different program. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I want to ret at, . though, i is this: 

Does the Navy need this program or any part of it, and does the 
Navy want it or any part of it? 

Now, things have come to me personally from people in uniform 
saying we do not need the bill, and we do not want it. 

T would like to hear the admiral say they wanted this bill. 

I have not heard him say that it would help the Navy, that the Navy 
has not all the legislation that it needs. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, Mr. Chairman; this bill will help the 
Navy, and we support the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, why will it help the Navy, Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. Because it codifies, I believe, speaking gener- 
ally, for the three services something that we all know we have got 
and can live with. 

The three features that have been mentioned already are in adden- 
dum I think to what we have present. 

That is, the screening procedure, the capacity to recall to active duty 
for 2 years, any time within 2 years on the first enlistment, into the 
Reserve, and all of those things t tend to give us basically a volunteer 
long-term service, which the Navy must have. 

I think we all agree on that, because of the technical nature of our 
calling. And it lays any ghosts that may arise as to what the differ- 
ent services do. We all have an understanding of the procedure each 
service is to follow. 

Mr. Brooks. Can we ask you to do this, Admiral ? 

All of us have confidence in you and what you stand for and in 
your integrity as a Navy man and in your integrity as an individual. 

Can you give us an itemized list so we can put it in the record? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Of vl advantages that the Navy will gain from the 
passage of H. R. 2967% And then when the challe nge comes up that 
the Navy has no interest in the bill and does not care about it one way 
or the other and are not going to use it, we will have something to go 
to them to show the advantages the Navy will get out of this passage of 
this measure? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, we will do that, and I think 
your point is exceedingly well taken. We will document it carefully 
and bring it up here. 

I regret that I can’t step those points off myself at this instant as 
completely as you would like, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I am going to say this: I am going to ask the Air 
Force the same thing. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We want to know. If they want the bill, all right. 
If it is an advantage to them, all right; if it is not, we want to know it. 

Mr. Ducanper. The Marine Corps, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the Marine Corps. 

We ought to do that before the Marine Corps gets away. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Would you also be kind enough, if you have any 
criticism of the bill from your viewpoint, to put those down, also? 

We want to know if there are any roadblocks in your way. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will undertake a complete statement as to 
the chairman’s and Mr. Johnson’s desires. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this: While you are here on the forefront 
defending this bill, then people come to me from the side and back 
and say, “Well, we do not need that; it is going to hurt the Navy.” 

Now, have something available, so we can show anybody who chal- 
lenges the usefulness of the bill as far as the Navy is concerned, what 
the advantages are. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate one more 
point there? 

The Navy not only thinks this bill helps it, but the Navy must 
consider its sister services and seek an optimum that is the best 
across the board for all of us. 

Mr. Jounson. I think everybody agrees to that. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We want to get the balance that is required. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I make one comment? 

You must remember this: When we passed the Reserve bill and 
it obligated a man for 8 years, the service that could have used it 
and should have used it did not have the courage to force people to 
use it. 

The law said that he had that obligated service, but they just 
got up and walked away. Now why that happened I do not ike. 
It is a bad situation. But I think when something goes in the law 
that pertains to the services and requires certain obligations of men 
who are committed to carry out that service, that they should comply 
with it, or those in command of the service ought to see that they do. 

Now that did not happen and we are laboring under that obstacle 
also. 

And some of us here are very much in doubt about the 10-year 
period, a long period of service, a long period of commitment. 

Even 8 years is a long time. But 10 years is a still longer one. 

Mr. Brooks. I think this, too, that until the Pentagon and the Con- 
gress and the public faces this question squarely and realizes that you 
cannot have a military force, whether it be Reserve or active, with- 
out some discipline somewhere, we are not going to get anywhere 
toward organizing and giving the country the protection it needs. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. To return to this question about compulsion of par- 
ticipation of prior-service men in the Reserve units of the Navy, as I 
understand it you still want that in the law, though you do not antici- 
pate using it; is that correct ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, actually what would you do if you find that a 
man who has had prior service—will you give him at that time an 
honorable discharge, or will you defer the fabiotehie discharge until 


his period of obligation or vulnerability has been completed ? 
Admiral Hottoway. That is hypothetical, Mr. Devereux. 
Mr. Devereux. What is that? 
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Admiral Hotioway. Is this a hypothetical question ? 

Mr. Devereux. What is your plan now? 

Would you—if you do not need these prior-service men in the Re- 
serves, those who do not volunteer, you still want the compulsory 
feature in case you should need it; do you not? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now, in looking forward a few years and you find you will only need 
say 50 percent of those prior-service men in the Reserves and the other 
50 percent you have no need for, would you give those men an honor- 
able discharge at the time they had completed their active-duty serv- 
ice, or would you hold that final discharge pending the possible need 
of those people and require them to participate in a Reserve unit? 

Admiral HoLtoway. We would hold them, Mr. Devereux, because a 
great many of our veteran Reserve—we do not plan to force them 
to participate in an active-drilling unit. 

Mr. Devereux. Then you would have the same position as the 
Army ? 

Should the Army, for example, not need all of their prior-service 
men in Reserve units, they would not transfer them to the Reserve 
unit. 

I assume that that would be true. 

And that is one of the questions that you gentlemen have been 
discussing. 

You would hold up their honorable discharge until they had com- 
pleted their obligation ? 

Admiral Houtoway. ( Nods. ) 

That is the law of the land, sir. I would let it run its course there, 
unless they were screened for discharge because they were not usable. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, that is just the point, Admiral. 

If you find they are hot usable, would you then give them an hon- 
orable discharge? 

Admiral Hottoway. We would let the 8 years run, sir. That is the 
way the legislation is and that is the way I believe it would be best, sir. 

We do not use ev ery one of our veteran dischargees in drilling units, 
by a long shot, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. They are available, however, on mobilization 
for recall. 

Now, a man with 4 years active service: He is really a competent 
individual. He does not lose within the 4 additional years he does 
have of his 8, a lot of his skills. 

Mr. Devereux. My point is this, Admiral: If he does not par- 
ticipate and you have no need for him for participation in one of the 
Reserve programs. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Deverrux. Whether it is drill or nondrill pay, will you give 
him at that time, when you determine he is no longer necessary an 
honorable disc harge or will you hold that discharge until he has 
passed through his period of vulnerability ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would let him finish his 8 years, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you would let him wait, then. He would 
have to wait and be in suspense ? 
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Admiral Hottoway. Screen him to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. And not give him his discharge until he completes 
the entire obligation ? 

Admiral Hottoway. The 8 years. 

Mr. Brooks. And it does not lie within the power of the Navy, 
does it, under the present law to shorten that total obligated period ? 

Admiral Hottoway. You are absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Even if the Navy desired to do it, they could not 
legally do it? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to yield to Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. It is conceivable—not only conceivable but entirely pos- 
sible that many of your dischargees in the next year or two would be 
veterans of the Korean war? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. Normally, when they got out of the service they would 
be entitled to certain veterans’ benefits. 

They are not entitled to those benefits unless they have an honor- 
able discharge from service? 

Admiral Hottoway. They have a certificate of service which would 
cover it. 

Mr. Price. The Veterans’ Administration requires a certificate of 
satisfactory service and if the Veterans’ Administration wants to be 
technical, they can insist on it. 

Admiral Hottoway. You have a very interesting technical point, 
but I believe I am correct that at the end of 4 years active service 
we give the man the necessary papers so he comes up for all of his 
GI benefits, and his name is carried on the commandant’s rolls in his 
district as a Reserve with obligation that still has to run out 4 more 
years, after 4 years’ active duty. 

No, I am sure that the man has done his 4 years and is discharged 
from active duty 

Mr. Price. It does not conflict with laws of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration ? 

Admiral Hotioway. I am certain of that. I will confirm that. 
I will take another sounding on that step and confirm it for the 
record. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral and the Secretary both—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me, I am through. 

Mr. Price. Obviously, Admiral, the main bone of contention here 
is the compulsion in this legislation. 

Also what we are trying to do is build up an adequate Reserve for 
all the services. 

Admiral Hotxioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. But with emphasis on the Army, because of the difficulty 
that has been had. 

Now, if all compulsion would be stricken from this bill and we 
attempt to solve the problem by increasing the quota for the Army, 
that is the number of trainees from 100,000 to 200,000 for the first 
year, would you still favor this legislation ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is a big question, until I had studied it 
a little bit. 
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Mr. Price. That is a very important question, because that is a 
question you may have to answer. 

That may be the one that Congress may decide would be the ap- 
propriate plan. 

Admiral Hotnoway. Yes, sir. 

I would respectfully ask the committee to give me a chance to study 
that question a little bit before I would 

Mr. Brooks. But you are satisfied to leave it to the judgment of the 
executive as set forth in H. R. 2967? 

Admiral Hotioway. I specifically said that in my statement, sir 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. That I have confidence in our Commander in 
Chief and my superiors, that the size of that group would be such 
that we could make this program work. 

Mr. Price. Is the size of that group the important thing to you in 
this legislation or the overall provisions ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes; I think it affects our views in a most sig- 
nificant manner, sir. 

Mr. Price. Of course they can build up an Army Reserve much 
faster with 200,000 a year than they could with 100,000 a year, couldn’t 
they ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Conceivably, sir, this—as I have remarked 
before—wefave endeavored to produce the optimum, the best for all 
concerned, with this balance of numbers here. And that has been 
adjudicated, as you know, sir, at the Secretary of Defense level, with 
the support and conference and consideration and review by all the 
services working very closely together. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, then, we have the confidence and want you to 
have the time to think out the complicated problems. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. So when you answer it, you are convinced and maybe 
we will be convinced, too. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We are not here to criticize you. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. We are here to see if we can find something that 
will fit everybody. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I understand, sir. 

I say the 100,000 is the significant figure which we support and I 
respectfully ask the committee on the hypothetical question of 200,000 
to let me have a little time on that one, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You could give us the answer later on on that. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Admiral, if there are no further questions—— 

Secretary Pratr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Pratr. I think I can illuminate right now that problem 
of 100,000 and 200,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Pratr. That was a matter which was considered at great 
length during the deliberations on the plan and its formulation. 

As you know, as I have said, as Mr. Thomas has said, and as Ad- 
miral Holloway has said, one of the aspects in this plan which we 
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want to scrutinize most closely was the effect it would have on re- 
cruitment for the Active Forces and for our Reserve program as 
well. 

We were a little concerned with the effect of an input of 200,000 vol- 
unteers in this 6 months’ program on the manpower pool from which 
we have to draw. 

The figure of 100,000 was arrived at after very careful calculations 
with the growth of the manpower pool over the next few years and 
how that would draw it down. 

We felt that it was satisfactory and that with a 

Mr. Brooks. Yet, Mr. Secretary, your ehart showed after the 
first year 200,000 for the second year. 

I distinctly remember the figure on the chart. 

Secretary Prarr. Well, the plan, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, 
proposes that the exact amount that will be taken in through that 
source will be subject to control each year by the President on the ad- 
vice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 

And as Admiral Holloway has said, we have confidence that that 
quota will not be set at a figure which will prejudice active recruit- 
ment—recruitment on a voluntary basis into the Active Forces. 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, but that is Just the point. 

You just mentioned it. If you do raise it, you are very afraid it is 
going to jeopardize your chance to get voluntary recriftments / 

Secretary Prarr. I think it could, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. It may be after we practice it a little while it will 
adjust itself. 

We hope that will happen. But some of us just cannot take the 
idea of having a man that served his country twice then get some kind 
of a dishonorable or semidishonorable discharge. 

I just cannot agree to that. 

If a man has served a shift and he still has 4 years to go, and it is 
the second time that he has been in and out, why can’t you discharge 
him and hold him in a pool subject to call ? 

Give him an honorable discharge and then let him take up his fam- 
ily life, his educational life, and his vocation. 

And then in the event of dire need, have him in a pool where he can 
be recalled again. 

Secretary Pratr. I believe, Mr. Johnson, that the plan does provide 
for exactly that, through this continuous screening process into the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. I hope that is true. 

Mr. Brooks. We will go further into it as we go along. 

Mr. Jonnson. The volunteer is the best kind of man to have in any 
kind of service, I know that. : 

Secretary Pratr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, before we adjourn, I want to ask this: If it 
would not be possible, Mr. Secretary, you and the admiral, to have 
someone screen with Mr. Ducander the testimony we have had here 
in executive session and that portion of it—and I think some of it is 
very pertinent—which can be released to permit Mr. Ducander to 
release it to the public. 

Secretary Prarr. I would say all of the latter part of it, after the 
presentation on figures. 
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Mr. Brooxs. I think that should be released ; yes. 
Now also before we adjourn, we have still General Burger here, 
don’t we, from the Marine Corps ¢ 

General Burcer. I am here. 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

General, do you have any objection to giving us a similar state- 
ment ? 

General Burcer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To what the admiral does, showing specifically, 1, 2, 
3, and 4, itemized ? 

General Burcer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The advantages that this bill H. R. 2967, would have 
for the Marine Corps? 
General Burcer. I will, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. If you will, we would appreciate it very much. 
General Burcer. Very happy to. 
(The information is as follows :) 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES, 
Washington, February 22, 1956. 
Hon. OVERTON BrooKs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Brooks: In response to your request at the hearing yesterday morn- 
ing, I take pleasure in transmitting to you the enclosed statements by Vice Ad- 
miral Holloway, Chief of Naval Personnel, and Maj. Gen. J. C. Burger, Director 
of Reserves, United States Marine Corps. 

The fundamental basis for the support by the Navy Department of H. R. 2967 
has already been stated by Secretary Thomas, Admiral Carney, General Shep- 
herd, and myself. We believe that the National Reserve Plan is the best plan that 
has yet been proposed to provide an effective Reserve in all the services. We are 
proud of our present Navy and Marine Corps Reserve programs. However, the 
National Reserve Plan will help, not hinder us, in our plans to make the Navy 
and Marine Corps Reserve even better than they are today. 

Details of the areas in which the proposed legislation will be of assistance to us 
are contained in the enclosed statements. In addition, at the appropriate time, 
this Department will have certain minor recommendations as to language which 
would insure that H. R. 2967 will carry out the intent of the National Reserve 
Plan as it applies to the Navy and Marine Corps. Please note that, while some 
of the provisions of the proposed legislation are of no importance to us, we sup- 
port the entire package as an integrated plan which recognizes the different needs 
of the different services and is of overall benefit to the entire military security 
program. 

May I add one word more? I understand some other plans have been pre- 
sented to the Congress by interested groups. Many of these contain features 
which we believe would be positively harmful to the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
such as, tending to interfere with long-term enlistments, prerelease of regular 
personnel from the active forces, or a fixed formula which would govern the size 
of the Reserves or the active forces. The National Reserve Plan on the other 
hand, contains no such feature which is objectionable to the Navy. 

This Department will be glad to supply anything additional you may request 
to help you with your important deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT PRATT. 
STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, Jr., CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, TO 


THE CHAIRMAN, HOUSE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE, REGARDING BENEFITS 
TO THE NAVY OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN (H. R. 2697) 


1. During the committee hearings on February 21, the chairman asked that I 
submit a statement of the specific provisions of H. R. 2967 which would be of par- 
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ticular advantage to the Navy. Accordingly, I submit the following as points 
of legislation which appear to me to be of major benefit to the Navy Department 
in continuing its efforts to build up a dynamic and effective Naval Reserve. 
Item No, 1 

Section 3 (2) page 5, lines 16 to 23. This amendment to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act provides that “a persan enlisted * * * under this sub- 
section shall serve * * * on active duty for training and service in the Armed 
Forces and in a reserve component for a total period of 8 years * * * as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy * * *” 

Comment.—The Department of Defense document Military Manpower Pro- 
grams and the National Reserve Plan provides that men entering directly into 
the Reserve will undertake either an 8-year or 10-year obligation. It further 
states that personnel taking the 8-year obligation will, unless otherwise deferred, 
be ordered to active duty within ‘ 24 months of their initial enlistment for a period 
of 2 years. The portion of section 3 (2) quoted above has heretofore been as- 
sumed to be sufficient authority for this tesa However, the number of 
questions raised in the hearings on this issue leads me to believe that there might 
be some question as to whether the present wording does, in fact, give the Secre- 
tary authority to order such reservists to active duty for 2 years. In view of the 
importance of this concept to the Navy's plan to maintain a significant percentage 
of men with prior active service in the Naval Reserve, I respectfully suggest 
that this authority be clearly ne out. I consider this provision of H. R. 2967 
to be especially beneficial to the Navy. 


Item No, 2 


Section 4 (5) amends section 205 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
by removing the limitation on the eye strength of the Ready Reserve. 

Comment.—This is advantageous to the Navy in that it will permit us to tailor 
our Ready Reserve to actual mobilization requirements. Under the present law, 
the Navy's share of the 1,500,000 authorized would be insufficient to permit us 
to meet our mobilization needs. 


Item No. 3 


Section 4 (7) amends section 208 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act by providing 
for a system of forehanded screening of units and members of the Ready Reserve 
to insure that no significant attrition will occur to those members or units upon 
mobilization. Furthermore, it provides that under regulations prescribed by 
the appropriate Secretary, any member of the Ready Reserve may be transferred 
to the Standby Reserve. 

Comment.—-Under present law, there is no authority which provides for the 
transfer of members of the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve except upon 
the application of individual members *ast experience has demonstrated that, 
under this system, many Ready rese rvists are unavailable upon call to active 
duty. The proposed amendment would provide for the transfer to the Standby 
Reserve prior to mobilization of those members of the Ready Reserve who will 
not be available or whose call to active duty would result in a personal or com- 
munity hardship, or would adversely effect the civilian economy. 

Item No. 4 


Section 3, page 4, lines 2 to 8 This portion of the amendment to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act provides that obligated Reservists “shall be 
subject to such orders, directives, and regulations relating to their administra- 
tion (including the rendering of prescribed reports on personal status) as may 
be prescribed by * * * the Secretary of the Navy * * *” 

Comment.—This amendment will materially aid the Navy Department in main- 
taining accurate records and information on the status of Naval reservists. 
Item No.5 


Section 4, page 16, line 25 to page 17, line 8. This portion amends section 233 
AFRA 1952 by giving the President authority to order members of the Ready 
Reserve to active duty to meet the requirement of a Presidentially proclaimed 
emergency, and removes the congressional restriction as to numbers to be ordered. 

Comment.—This would enable the Navy, to the extent authorized by the Presi- 
dent, to meet immediately an expanded need for trained manpower. 


Item No.6 


Section 4, page 17, lines 20 to 24. Authority is contained here to order mem- 
bers of the Ready Reserve to perform active duty or active duty for training for 
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a period not to exceed 30 days annually in the case of members who have been 
unable to attend the prescribed number of drills during that 12-month period. 

Comment.—This would enable the Navy to give longer training periods to those 
members of the Ready Reserve who are unable to participate in periodic drills. 
This is one way of taking care of reservists living in isolated areas where fa- 
cilities are not available, or of the reservist who, because of civilian employment 
is unable to attend weekly drills. 


Item No.7 


Section 2, page 1, line 9 to page 2, line 2: section 4, page 18, lines 6 to 19. 
These portions provide a recognized basis for enforcement of Reserve training 
participation requirements, if such action is necessary. 

Comment.—The Navy plans to have a completely Volunteer Reserve, however 
should such not be realized, it is assuring to have enforcement measures avail- 
able should the need arise to use them. 

Item No.8 

Section 4, page 19, lines 7 to 10. This portion authorizes the appropriate Sec- 
retary to discharge, without board action, reservists who are in excess of mobil- 
ization requirements in any category of skill or qualifications. 

Comment.—This will enable the Navy to discharge reservists in excess of 
requirements for whom there is no need in the Ready Reserve or Standby Re- 
serve. 

2. I was also asked to give my opinion of the effects that would result from 
increasing the quota of men entering the 6 months training program from 100,000 
to 200,000. As you know, the legislation provides that the quotas will be con- 
trolled by the President with the advice of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. There are no hard and fast rules that can apply to the 
determination of quotas, but there are some important general considerations. 

Admiral Radford expressed the most important of these in his statement before 
this committee on February 8. Inherent in this proposed program is the danger 
that it may prove so attractive that large numbers of young men under 19 may 
be influenced to refrain from enlisting for longer periods of active duty in the 
Regular Forces. Any Reserve program offering a 6 months’ period of active 
duty for training in lieu of 24 or more months of active duty must be subject 
to delicate controls. If the program were to become so large that it seriously 
reduced our ability to recruit 4-year men into the Regular Navy, it would have 
a devastating impact upon the combat effectiveness, stability, and morale of the 
Navy. 

I believe that the Department of Defense recommendation that 100,000 men per 
year be admitted into the 6 months’ program will not seriously impair our 
recruiting ability. Admittedly this is conjecture and somewhat of a calculated 
risk for the Navy. I cannot truthfully say that 200,000, 300,000 or more would 
have our full support. I believe the question of size resolves to this—the larger 
the quota, the greater the risk for the Active Forces. Just where the point of no 
return is, I cannot say. Only a test of the act under actual operating conditions 
would show the ideal solution. 

3. As I indicated in my formal statement before this committee on February 
16, I support this bill wholeheartedly. In the first place, I consider it the best 
legislation on this subject that I have seen; it is most positive in its action and 
most effective in concept. I have complete confidence that its implementation by 
the Department of Defense will enable the Navy to achieve its Reserve goals. 

In addition the specific legislative benefits that I have enumerated above, there 
are many areas in which the administrative implementation of the act will help 
the Navy. Here I have in mind such matters as flexibility, increased training 
and facilities, more opportunities for promotion of reservists, and the importance 
of gaining public acceptance of the American youth’s military obligation to his 
country. 

In conclusion, I reaffirm my previous statement that there are no portions of 
the plan considered detrimental to the Navy, many portions of the plan which 
will be advantageous to us, and that I wholeheartedly support H. R. 2967 without 
reservation. 

J. L. Hottaway, Jr., 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy. 
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STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. JosepH C. Burcer, Drrecror, MARINE Corps RESERVE, 


IN ANSWER TO QUESTION OF THE RESERVE COMPONENTS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
House ARMED SEmMIces COM MITTEE 


Question. Does the Marine Corps support the National Reserve Plan; and if so, 
what advantages to the Marine Corps will result from enactment of H. R. 2967? 

Answer. The Marine Corps supports the National Reserve Plan because it 
allows the Marine Corps to continue to operate on a volunteer basis. It is con- 
sidered that the following advantages will result from the enactment of H. R. 
2967 and implementation of the National Reserve Plan: 

(a) Provided the Marine Corps is not forced to accept trainees in excess of 
needs, an immediate advantage is the 6-month training program for non-prior- 
service enlisted personnel. This program will provide an additional source of 
volunteer procurement for the Reserve; will improve stability within the Or- 
ganized Reserve units by providing draft deferment for personnel so trained; 
and will raise the training level of those individuals well above the basic training 
level, since this class of personnel will have had both recruit-type and advanced 
individual and small-unit training. The ultimate effect will be a consistently 
higher state of mobilization readiness for the Marine Corps Reserve. 

(b) Another advantage is the authority to require members to participate 
actively in Marine Corps Reserve training programs and to comply with direc- 
tives relating to their administration. Although the Marine Corps does not 
propose to apply enforcement procedures, it is considered that potential penal- 
ties may induce more active participation. 

(c) Provision for continuous screening of the Ready Reserve will serve the 
dual purpose of limiting training to those whose availability for call in time of 
emergency is known, and of reducing appreciably the workload which would be 
occasioned if this screening were delayed until time of recall. 

(d) Implementation of the provision for certain active-duty personnel required 
in the administration and training of the Reserve to be in addition to active force 
ceilings will do much to improve present administrative and training procedures. 

(e) Reaffirmation of the desire of the Congress for a well-trained and Ready 
Reserve Force, with the publicity attendant to the enactment of the National 
Reserve Plan, will bring about a much-needed public awareness of the need for a 
strong Reserve, of the obligation for military service imposed by law, and a 
better understanding and consciousness of military service laws as they apply to 
the general public. 


J. C. BuRGER. 

Mr. Brooks. Now if there is no further business, the committee 
will stand adjourned until 2: 30. 

We ran overtime a little bit this morning. 

Secretary Pratr. Do you want us back, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. I think not. 

We will start on the Air Force this afternoon. 

Secretary Pratr. I will see that you get the letter that you have 
asked for. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The committee will please come to order. 

This afternoon, gentlemen of the subcommittee, we have the pre- 
sentation from the Air Force. We have first here the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Hon. David S. Smith, and we have a state- 
ment from Mr. Smith. 

Now, Mr. Smith, we will be delighted to hear from you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE, MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


Secretary SmirH. Mr. Chairman, I[ think the position of the Air 
Force has been already set forth by ‘the Secretary of the Air Force in 
his statement that was presented by the Under Secretary. If it is 
acceptable to the Chairman, I would just like to submit this state- 
ment for the record. I would like to introduce General Hall, General 
William E. Hall, who can proceed 


Mr. Brooxs. Is there any objection for the statement to be filed 
for the record? 


There is no objection. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


As the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Manpower and Personnel, I 
am directly responsible to the Secretary of the Air Force for all matters re- 
lating to the Air Reserve Forces. 

It is my pleasure to appear before this committee in connection with the bill 
now under consideration and to acquaint the committee with the planned Air 
Reserve Forces program for fiscal year 1956 through 1959. <A detailed presenta- 
tion will be made by Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Forces, I hope that his presentation will cover all of the points upon 
which the committee may desire information, but should there be any ques- 
tions which remain unanswered, General Hall and I will do our best to give you 
the answers. 

The Air Force has a total requirement for 188 combat wings to be combat 
ready on D-day. Of this required force 137 wings are being built up as rapidly 
as possible in the active establishment. 

The remaining 51 combat wings must come from the Air Reserve Forces. It 
is obvious that even under optimum conditions, the Reserve Forces can never 
reach the high state of combat capability attained by our Active Forces. 

However, given the proper resources, the Air Reserve Force can reach such 
an acceptable state of combat readiness as to make a valuable D-day contri- 
bution in augmentation of the active force. It is upon this premise that the 
Air Reserve Forces program, which General Hall will now describe, is based. 

Mr. Brooks. General Hall, the committee is a little slow in coming 
in—off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, General, if you care to proceed, we will 
appreciate it very much. 





STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES 


General Hari. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces. 

As most of you gentlemen know, the Reserve program now con- 
ducted by the Air Force is relatively new. Our present efforts are 
the result of increased emphasis brought about in September 1953 
after a careful study to pinpoint weak areas and to increase the 
adequacy of training for a modern, jet-age Air Force. 

The basic challenge to us in the Air Force, both in the active estab- 
lishment and the Reserve Forces, is to keep abreast of the astounding 
technological developments that are taking place day after day. These 
fast-changing developments are occurring not only in aircraft and 
weapons but in electronics and other fields, including virtually all the 
equipment we employ. 
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We must have men with complex skills to operate ever more com- 
plicated planes and equipment. In our book a skill is a combination 
of training and experience. As you shall see later in this presenta- 
tion, we have found that an Air Force man, from the standpoint of 
technical proficiency, emerges from his apprenticeship late in his first 
year of duty but does not actually become fully wualified until much 
later in his first enlistment. 

This, of course, is why the Air Force is bending every effort to 
retain more and more of its men in the active establishment as career- 
ists. Their combination of expensive training and experience is of 
very great value to the Air Force and the Nation and must not be 
lost if there is any way to prevent it. 

Still there will always be a large number of officers and airmen 
who will want to return to civil life after 4 years of active duty. It 
therefore becomes a primary responsibility of the Reserve Forces to 
maintain them in a high degree of proficiency for the remaining 4 
years of their legal Reserve obligation, or longer. 

Our problem in the Reserve ‘Forces then, both Reserve and guard, 
is not so much one of manning in numbers but of manning with skilled 
people who will participate, who will keep current in their specialties. 
When I refer to Reserve Forces I mean the Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard. 

In this I am happy to be able to report good progress. During the 
past 15 months there has been a significant average increase in paid 
participation in the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard of 
about 2,800 per month. In the last 6 months of 1954, for example, 
there was an increase of more than 16,000 officers and airmen in paid 
participation in the Air Force Reserve alone. 

The Air National Guard is likewise showing steady increases, and 
with a total of more than 56,000 participants, is well ahead of its 
programed strength for the current year. 

I hope you will not infer that we are completely satisfied with the 
status of our Reserve Forces. There are many sizable problems, 
especially in the field of equipment and facilities. 

The Air Force has established for its reserve Sy EE a firm 
mobilization requirement of 51 combat wings—27 in the Air National 
Guard and 24 in the Air Force Reserve—equipped and ready on 
D-day. It has also assigned to the Air Force Reserve a responsibility 
for the tr alning of more ‘than 100,000 individuals who would be needed 
to augment the Active Establishment in event of war. 

This isa big job indeed and it obviously must be accomplished with- 
out impairing in any way the buildup of the active 137-wing force. 
While the Reserve Forces are an integrated part of the ove1 rall Air 
Force war plan, the Active Establishment clearly must be the hard 
core of the total strength. 

However, while we do not anticipate that availability of equipment 
will permit the attainment of the required Reserve Forces unit pro- 
gram during the buildup of the 137-wing Air Force, we are making 
progress tow: vard an acceptable degree of combat readiness. 

The planned program for the ‘Air Reserve Forces for fiscal years 
1956 to 1959 is directed toward meeting the established mobilization 
requirements. This is in consonance with the National Reserve Plan 
though it appears at this time that the Air Force will have no require- 
ment for personnel without prior service, training, and experience. 
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The Air Force recognizes that all services must have strong re- 
serves, although their respective requirements may ditler greatly. Our 
belief is that the plan will furnish to some of the sister services the 
basic manpower they must have and that, inevitably, the fundamental 
features of the plan and the basic concept of combat-ready Reserves 
will stimulate participation in the Air Force components. 

With respect to manpower, planning calls for a total of 349,000 
cflicers and airmen in the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard. 
The Air Force proposes to meet the requirement to the maximum ex- 
tent possible through its traditional method of manning through vol- 
untary participation. 

Moreover, we see no great problem in doing so. Beginning in July 
1955 there will be an estimated annual average of 110,000 airmen 
reservists coming off active duty with a 4-year legal obligation. 

This chart is intended to indicate by fiscal years the anticipated 
inventory of officer and airman reservists. The broken horizontal 
lines indicate the requirements, the lower line representing the officer 
requirement of 75,000 and the upper line representing the airman 
requirement of 274,000. 

You will note that the anticipated inventory is far in excess of our 
requirements which would indicate that manning of our program on a 
voluntary basis should not be too difficult. 

However, as Under Secretary Douglas previously pointed out to this 
committee, if the future should be disappointing in this respect, the 
National Reserve Plan would permit the Air Force to establish a non- 
prior-service program. 

As an additional manning stimulus, the Air Force is instituting a 
system of selective assignment by which obligated reservists released 
from active duty who have appropriate skills will be assigned to spe- 
cific vacancies in Reserve and Air National Guard units and mobiliza- 
tion positions of major air commands. 

Thus, there is provided an incentive to participate as well as a 
personnel mobilization capability. It should be mentioned that the 
Air Force does not intend to involuntarily assign under this system, 
any combat veteran, provided a sufficient source of obligated man- 
power is available. 

I wish to repeat that our Reserve Forces are focusing, above all, 
on participation rather than mere numbers. In fact, the Air Force 
has an established policy that present reservists who for physical or 
other reasons cannot participate, or who are unwilling to participate, 
shall be placed on the inactive status list, retired if eligible, or dropped 
from the rolls completely. 

I have dealt with some of the broader aspects of the Air Force 
Reserve Forces program, present and planned. Succeeding portions 
of this presentation will deal individually and in more detail with 
the unit and individual portions of the program. 

I must emphasize that the data to follow represents a target pro- 
gram and the actual degree of accomplishment must, of necessity, 
be limited to available aircraft and equipment which are excess to 
the top priority attainment of the 137-wing Air Force. 

We have made satisfying progress in the ] past 18 months, however, 
and expect to show continued improvement. 
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If it meets with your satisfaction, Mr. Chairman, I would like now 
to present Colonel Rambeau, who will present to you the unit training 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Wicxersuam. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask him a 
question or two. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. WickersHam. What State are you from? 

General Harty. Oklahoma, sir. 

Mr. WicxersHam. I just wanted to know that. 

I woul? like to ask you just one more, if I may. 

What is your policy, General Hall, with reference to promotion? 
I have a particular case in mind. Take Col. Benny Griffin. As you 
know he has been awarded—this committee even voted, but it wasn’t 
passed by the Senate—a special air citation. He is the one that 
started the MATS program overseas. He is one of the early and 
one of the most active airmen that I know of in the Reserve. 

Now, what are your policies with reference to promotion of gentle- 
men like him? 

General Haru. Well, you are speaking, Mr. Wickersham, of the 
selection of deserving officers to the grade of general officer? 

Mr. WickersHam. To general, yes. 

General Hatz. Our policy at present is to have an annual board. 
We try to have it convene in December or January. All of the officers 
meeting the specified criteria by regulations have their records re- 
viewed by this election board. Those nominations of the board are, 
in turn, forwarded to the President by the Department of Defense 
and the nominations, as you so well know, are subsequently accepted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. WickrersHam. Well, in his case, he is 59. Isn’t there a way 
that he could be promoted to general ? 

General Hati. The present regulations specified in this case that 
he does not qualify, due to age. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Are there any exceptions, or have there been 
any exceptions to that rule? 

General HaAuy. I know of no exceptions that have taken place. I 
believe waivers are possible. Because I think the prohibiting factor 
is simply a regulation. 

Mr. WickersHam. Then the waiver could be changed or there could 
be a waiver of the requirement. 

General Hau. I believe it would be perfectly legal to grant a 
waiver. 

Mr. WickErsHAM. I wish you would go into that for us. We would 
appreciate it. 

General Hau. Yes, sir; I believe you know of our interest in the 
case. 

Mr. WickersHam. The Oklahoma delegation and I think all the 
airmen in the country are interested in that. 

General Hatt. Colonel Rambeau, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, a great deal of stress has been placed upon 
the qualifications of an airman and the Air Force has said that they 
must have a 4-year man to meet these special needs of the Air Force. 
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What percentage ut people of the Air Force today are in purely 
housekeeping MOS’s? 

General Hau. Well, as the Chief of Staff has explained the other 
day, the technical peculiarities of the Air Force are such, and that 
peculiarity is becoming more important every day, that he wants very 
much to continue on a completely 4-year voluntary system. 

Attempts have been made to identify what we call the soft-skill 
area, and I believe that our personnel planning people have said that 
we can identify about 60,000 positions within the Air Force that could 
be classified as soft skill. 

Mr. Devereux. What effect do you think your continued program 
like this will have on your Reserves, both the Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserves, so far as getting enlistments into these two reserve 
components ? 

Will you continue to allow enlistments in the reserve components? 

General Hay. I presume you are talking about non-prior-service 
individuals ? 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Haut. The Air Force Reserve is enlisting, under a limited 
authority, a certain number of non-prior-service airmen. They come 
into the Air Force Reserve, presently into our tactical units, on a 
voluntary status. They will eventually be selected by selective service 
or will volunteer for a 4-year tour in the Air Force. 

That number is rather small. The authorization is for 14,000. That 
authority is being withdrawn July 1, 1955. 

The Air National Guard is enlisting non-prior-service airmen. I 
believe that their present airmen strength is in the neighborhood of 
60 percent nonprior service. 

The Air Force feels that it has such an investment and such a ca- 
pability in the large number of separatees that will begin this summer, 
that it can man its Reserve and guard programs voluntarily from 
people who have had prior service and consequently have the skills 
and consequently would be of more value to a unit or to the Air Force 
in the event of mobilization. 

Mr. Devereux. Does the Air National Guard send any people in 
this Reserve status to active duty for training for a period of maybe 
3 months, 6 months? 

General Hatu. Yes,sir. I believe the ANG sent around 4,500 to the 
active establishment for courses of training varying from the basic 
training to up to and including some specialized training. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. General, since questions have been asked you, I want 
to ask you a question, too, sir. 

On page 2 of your statement you refer to “our problem,” meaning 
perhaps the basic and fundamental problem you have, “in the Reserve 
Forces, then, both Reserve and guard, is not so much of manning in 
numbers but of manning of skilled people who will participate,” and 
you underscore “participate.” 

What percentage of participation do you get out of your Reserves? 

General Hari. Well, the intent of that statement was to indicate 
that although we will have a fairly large flow out of the active estab- 
lishment of obligated reservists and will have lots of names on the 
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rolls if we wanted to put them there, we would much prefer to have 
people who are actually participating in our training programs. 

Mr. Brooks. But say your problem is not the numbers, but to get 
your numbers to participate. 

Now, what failures do you have in that respect ? 

General Hau. I meant, Mr. Chairman, that the numbers of people 
with an obligation would be available, but what we want to do is to 
make our facilities and training programs sufficiently attractive to 
draw them to participation. 

Mr. Brooks. That is it. 

And you are having some difficulty, are you? 

General Hau. No, sir. 

We have had difficulty in the past. I think that our present rate 
of drawing on those individuals who are presently reservists is quite 
eratifying. 

Mr. Brooks. What percentage does it run? 

General Hatu. Well, let’s see. Our total inventory is about 256,000 
at the end of January of this year, and in our paid programs we have 
about 41,000, and in our nonpaid programs, we have about 33,000, So 
that would be 74,000 participating in training programs, exclusive 
of our correspondence courses, and we have in the neighborhood of 
56,000 in that. 

So I think that will give you in the neighborhood of a little better 
chan 50 percent participating in training of some kind. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, is that a good percentage or would you say 50 
percent was mediocre? 

General Hatt. No. I am rather happy with it because it is ever 
increasing. It is higher than it has ever been before and it is ever 
increasing. 

I would not say anything is a good percentage, sir, until all our 
units are manned and our requirements are met. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, all of those 256,000 are in your Ready Reserve? 

General Hati. No, sir. They are divided between our present 
Ready and our present Standby. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in the Air Force especially, don’t you think that 
your reservists have to be in shape to respond at once to an emergency ? 

General Hau. We feel that very strongly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think you are in good shape with 50 percent 
nonparticipants ? 

General Hau. No, sir; I do not think we are in good shape at all. 
What optimism I have reflected is based on the fact that our partici- 
pating rate is going up quite rapidly, in spite of the fact that our 
inventory is not increasing very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. How long has it been increasing so rapidly ? 

General Haru. The figures that I have broken out were based over 
the last 15 months, beginning September of 1953. 

Mr. Brooks. September of 1953? 

General Hann. Yes, sir; September of 1953. 

Mr. Brooks. It started going up? 

General Haut. Through December. 

Mr. Brooks. Through December of 1954? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. About 15 months, then, it has been going up? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. I think you said about 2,500 men a month? 

General Hatz. About 2,800; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Two thousand eight hundred a month ? 

General Hau. I picked that time, Mr. Chairman, because I am sure 
you have heard of the Johnson Board. That is when the Chief of 
Staff created an evaluation board to go over our Reserve Forces pro- 
gram, and I think that our program and training input did take a 
marked jump for the better at that time. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you say further in that statement you want 
skilled people who w ill participate, who will keep current in their 
specialties, 

Are you having any trouble keeping them current in their spe- 
cialties ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir; in that we are not satisfied with the number 
of people that we have in training. 

By “trouble” I meant exposing, or drawing enough people to our 
training facilities. 

Mr. Brooks. And keeping them current ? 

Is it the failure on your part of a program to keep them current 
that is causing you to fall down in that respect ? 

General Haut. I think that there have sata serious failures on our 

art. 

Mr. Brooks. What are they ? 

General Hatx. For a long time the provision of no facilities, for 
instance. 

This last year is the first time a dollar has ever been spent on 
construction for an Air Force Reserve facility. 

Now we have developed a good program and have quite a bit of 
money in the process of being expended to provide those facilities. 

We have just opened up our new Air Reserve centers, which is a 
completely new concept. 

And have just very recently—I think we started that program in 
April, and we have something like 11,000 people in it now. 

Mr. Brooxs. What program is that? 

General Hatz. The Air Reserve center. 

Mr. Brooxs. You started the program about 3 years ago. 

I went over to Forth Worth to see it started. 

What happened to that program ? 

General Hat. No, sir. I believe you are referring to the district 
there. 

Mr. Brooks. That was a Reserve program ? 

General Hat. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. That was going to do the job? 

General Hau. Yes, sir; but this is a particular training element 
within the overall program. 

Mr. Brooxs. What has happened to that program you started there 
in Fort Worth ? 

General Hau. The district program has been abandoned. 

Mr. Brooxs. Abandoned? It was not good? 

General Hai. We think we have a lot of improvements on it 
whereas we originally conceived 48 districts in the United States, now 
we conceive 125, which would give the reservists much better geo- 

graphical opportunity. 
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One of the big functions of the district was the maintenance 

Mr. Brooks. More local to the reservists ? 

General Hauu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now you also have an Air National Guard ? 

What is the status of the Air Guard from a numerical viewpoint? 

General Hatt. Its total strength now, sir, is around 56,000, against 
a total requirement of around 87,000. ealee 

Mr. Brooxs. And what trouble are they having if any, in the 
training? , 

General Hauu. I believe they are getting along exceptionally well, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. No trouble in training at all? 

General Hau. There is alwaysroom for improvement in any 
program, but I think they are getting along very well. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Just for a matter of the record, what is the position 
of the Air Force with respect to compelling prior-service men to par- 
ticipate in the Reserves ? 

I know you do not anticipate using it now. 

Do you like that feature to apply to the Air Force? 

General Hau. No, sir. 

We want it completely voluntary, a voluntary program throughout. 

Mr. Devereux. Maybe I did not make myself clear. 

I know you do not anticipate using it now. But do you still want it 
in the law as applied to the Air Force, so that in the event you have to 
use it you will have that legislation ? 

General Haxu. I think it is a safeguard to have it there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dreverrux. Now, what kind of discharge will you give a man 
who has completed his active-service commitments ? 

General Hatu. He is transferred to the Reserve if he has an obliga- 
tion. 

He is not discharged. 

Mr. Devereux. Transferred to the Reserve ? 

General Hau. He is transferred to the Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. An Active Reserve unit ? 

If he goes into an Active Reserve unit, you have no trouble. He 
simply volunteers for that. 

But if he does not go into an Active Reserve unit, he goes into the 
Reserve, and does he get his discharge at the time he transfers ? 

General Hati. When he reaches that point in time where he no 
longer has a statutory obligation. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, do you mean after his active service or do you 
mean 

General Hari. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. After the end of his Reserve service? 

General Harz. After his Reserve obligation has run out. 

Mr. Brooks. You do not give him a discharge until that time? 

General Hatz. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, how do you handle matters with the Veterans’ 
Administration, so that he does get his GI benefits ? 

General Hai. His separation from the active establishment so 
qualifies him, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks. You give him a certificate of separation ? 

General Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. From the active establishment ? 

General Hauu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, are you familiar with the terms of H. R. 29674 

General Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you like that bill? 

General Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Personally and officially, both ? 

General Hau. Personally ? 

Mr. Brooks. Personally. 

General Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How about officially ? 

General Hati. From the standpoint of the Air Force alone, the Air 
Force Reserve, I do not believe there is a requirement for such a bill. 

From the standpoint of the overall Defense Establishment, I have 
studied the Army program very, very thoroughly. 

I have worked with them for a year with it. I believe they have to 
have something like that. 

Mr. Brooks. As far as the Air Force, you do not think it needs it. 
You believe in the Air National Guard, that would be all right. 

General Haut. I think we could follow our present program and 
meet our objectives ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, doesn’t the general know it is in- 
consistent when he said he would like the compulsory feature left into 
the law so it might be applied to the Air Force if necessary ? 

General Hatz. I don’t know what the future holds for us, General. 

But I am hoping that the Air Force can meet all its manning re- 
quirements, its mobilization requirements, on a completely voluntary 
basis, and I think we can. 

Mr. Devereux. That is what we all hope. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t share with you your optimism when only fifty 
percent of your Reserves are participating, and you are the branch 
of service that is supposed to be in shape for immediate emergency. 

I can’t see 

General Haru. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Why you share such optimism; frankly, why do you? 

General Hatz. Well, the optimism I expressed is based on the fact 
that we are still drawing on our old reserve inventory, and even so, 
Mr. Brooks, our participation has gone up. 

When you think it has gone up 2,800 a month, that is pretty fast. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but you have had one series of failures in the Re- 
serve program, haven’t you ? 

General Hauti. Then we have this big inventory which begins to 
accrue to us this summer. 

Mr. Brooks. Which inventory is that? 

General Hatx. When our large Korean input has served its first 
4 years. That will run in the neighborhood of 110,000 a year. 

So with any kind of a participation rate from that large inven- 
tory 

Mr. Brooxs. You favor a veteran—you favor using any kind of 
force whatsoever in requiring a veteran of Korea to participate in the 
Reserve program ? 
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General Haut. I do not. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think the Army ought to use any kind of force 
in having a Korean veteran participate in its Reserve program ¢ 

General Hauu, I think the first thing that has to be done is build 
our security forces, and from what sources they have to draw them 
I believe they should be permitted to do so. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. General, I believe you stated you have 51 wings in 
the Air National Guard, and in your Reserve program at the present 
time ? 

General Hatz. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. And you feel that the 27 wings in the Air National 
Guard—you feel like that is a pretty good program as of now ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

I think it is getting along quite well. 

Mr. Winstreap. What about the 24 in the Reserve program ? 

General Haty. That isn’t coming along as fast, but it is picking up 
quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Winsteap. If we should get involved in Formosa a little more 
than Secretary Wilson said would be a little ripple, and you were 
forced to call upon someone, which could you put in action quicker, 
your 27 units with your National Guard, or your 24 units with your 
Reserve program, or wings. 

General Hatt. Well, generally speaking, the Guard is much closer 
to it. 

Now, I would like to give you a little history if I may. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Sure. 

General Hatt. You know we talked so often about ready and 
standby ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Surely. 

General Hatt. And the Guard has definitely been identified as a 
ready force. 

So it has had quite a bit of equipment priority. 

And it has a manning potential of non-prior-service people which 
the Reserve did not have until a fairly short time ago. So the num- 
bers in manning and its equipment are much better. Its facilities— 
the guard facilities program was an old and pretty well-established 
program. 

So they have had those attractive features. 

And in addition to the fact they have had the ready status that I 
refer to. 

Now, in the Reserve we have 6 of our wings that have previously 
been identified as ready. The balance is unclassified, that is, manned 
by people with both a ready and a standby status. 

What I am getting at in a very complicated way, I am afraid, is 
that the Air National Guard units have for some time been classified 
as ready units. Only 6 of the Reserve units have been classified as 
ready units. 

Mr. Winsteap. And I believe you testified earlier that you started 
about a year ago really getting the facilities available for your Reserve 
units. 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WinsTeEap. And that is one of the big reasons why your reserve 
program 

General Hati. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, isn’t it true that you necessarily have to have 
the facilities and equipment before you can have much of a Reserve 
program, 6 PRG of how many men you can get ? 

General Hau. 1 definitely think so. I think you have to have 
the building and then go get the man, but there is a difference of 
opinion on that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Then I am wondering: I believe you stated tliat 
probably about 60 percent of the Air National Guard is composed 
of men who have not had previous military service, or the young 
group who volunteered for Natianal Guard duty. 

General Hau. I believe—may I verify that figure ‘ 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes, sir. 

General Witson. Approximately 60 percent. 

General Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. The one thing I am wondering about is if you adopt 
this program then you will have no one in your Air National Guard 
with less than 4 years of service when it gets in operation, because 
you are not participating in a volunteer program of 6 months’ 
training and you are only receiving 4-year enlistments. 

Then that means over a period of a few years you will have no one in 
your Air National Guard who had not had at least 4 years previous 
service in the Regular Establishment. 

General Hat. Yes, sir. We would like to man completely with 
Air Force trained veterans on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Winsreap. You believe that would strengthen the Air National 
Guard, rather than weaken the present setup of the Air National 
Guard ¢ 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

I would rather have veterans in my organization than—— 

Mr. Winsteap. What about the age of pilots and so on? Would 
we ran into an Air National Guard eventually of just older type 
people? 

General Hat. Well, of course, it won’t have any effect on the 
pilot age, but it will raise the age of the airmen, certainly. 

Mr. Winsreap. I can understand why the Navy and the Air Force 
believe in the volunteer system. 

Because of the fact the draft helps to make it possible for you to 
maintain your volunteer system in the Air Force and the Navy. 

I am wondering, furthermore, if we might not write some legisla- 
tion, since apparently the main thing we are after is a Reserve for 
the Army, here where all the people can volunteer for one branch 
of the service, or if not then draft these 6-month trainees to go into 
the Army Reserve without all these terrific penalties on the men who 
have had 2 to 4 years of prior service. 

General Haut. Well 

Mr. WrnsTeap. It seems to me—in other words, you could make 
everybody in the United States volunteer if the penalty was heavy 
enough on the men who did not. 

Now, if we were to say to a man: “If you will volunteer for the 
Air Force for 4 years or if you will volunteer for service in the 
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Navy, in all probabilities you will not be called up for active partici- 
pation in the Reserve, unless you so desire.” 

That means every young man in the country will rush to the Army 
and the Navy to reenlist. 

Then we turn around in the same law and say to him: “Even 
though you couldn’t get in either one of these branches of the service, 
you can now volunteer for the Army, but only 100,000 of you can 
volunteer for this 6-month training purpose, ‘but those who can’t 
even get in that and are forced to go in the Army through induction 
then we will impose 6 more years of Active Reserve training on you 
or give you other than an honorable discharge. 

Of course, you are not settling that phase of it, but that is one of 
the things that is worrying me. I don’t want to break down the vol- 
unteer system for the Navy or the Air Force, but I do believe there 
is some better plan than that which puts such extreme penalties on 
the airman. 

It seems to me it will run everybody in the country further away 
from getting in the Army with that type of program. But if I under- 
stand you correctly, the Air Force doesn’t really need this for the 
time being to get your manpower. 

General Hat. We don’t think we do. 

Mr. Winsteap. I was thinking if you can’t get 50 percent of them 
at the present time even though your increase does indicate 2,800 per 
month, you still don’t need any of these 6-month trainees in order 
to build your Reserve. 

You believe you can get that from your regular service. 

General Hain. We don’t forecast that we will, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe that is all, Mr. C hairman. 

Oh, one other question. 

Are you asking for the facilities that the States have requested to 
expand the Air National Guard? I mean, have the States requested 
more than 27 wings for the Air National Guard ¢ 

General Hat. Well, I am sure they have, yes. 

Mr. Wrwnsreap. Has the Military Establishment requested more 
funds than that for the Air National Guard? 

General Hau. I believe we have had no fund difficulty at all. 

Mr. Wrnysteap. In other words, you are getting what you have 
requested ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Woverzap. For both the Air National Guard and your Reserve 
program ? 

General Hauu. Yes, sir. 

We have gotten extremely good support in our Reserve area 
financially. 

Mr. Winstrap. You have facilities to take care of really more men 
than you have in the 24 Reserve units ? 

General Hau. Not right now. I am not at all satisfied in the 
present facilities setup. ‘But we have a 3- -year program ahead of us 
at the end of which if everything goes well I will be very satisfied. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. What is the attrition rate among pilots? Of the 
total slate, what percentage goes out every year through various 
ways? 
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General Hau. I don’t know, Mr. Johnson. Colonel Crain is here. 
He may be able to answer that. 

Mr. Jounson. What do you consider the age limit for pilots? 

General Hauti. The Air Force has never set up any age standards, 
Mr. Johnson. Individuals vary so, as you know. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, you judge the capabilities not by the 
age but by what he shows in flying? 

“General Hau. That is right. 

It depends on his regular ‘physical examination. 

Mr. Jonnson. The reason I asked about attrition is: are you getting 
into the service enough young men who would be excellent pilots to 
take care of the attrition rate ? 

General Hatu. We believe we are. 

We run a periodic study on that. And we just have completed one. 
And we think we are. 

We have no procurement pilot program for the Air Force Reserve 
as such, because it looks as though our incoming inventory is going 
to support us and keep the age down pretty well. 

The guard has a relatively small pilot-training program for the 
guard, running around 800 a year, and that is actually pulling their 
age down. 

Mr. Jounson. Up where I live, we have a very active CAP group, 
Civil Air Patrol. Do you know whether or not you are getting any 
of the men that graduate out of those courses ? 

General Hatt, Yes, sir; I know we are. 

Mr. Jounson. For your service? 

General Hat. I know we are. 

Mr. Jonnson. Have you any idea of the amounts ? 

General Hatz. I am sure that it is available. I don’t have it. I 
will be glad to provide it for you. 

Mr. Jounson. If you will. We would like to find out if the Civil 
Air Patrol program is really producing what they anticipated when 
they organized it. 

General Hats. Yes, sir, I will get that for you. 

Mr. Jonnson. If we get that in the record, I think it may be useful. 
That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the Reserve you contemplate—what does it total, 
256,000? That is what you have now. 

But is it large enough to properly back up the 137-wing force ? 

General Hauw. Yes, sir. That figure is arrived at as a result of a 
war plan study and the early back up that was required to implement 
the war plan. 

I was interested this morning. We approach that exactly as the 
Navy explained to you they approached it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, the Navy has said that there are parts of 
this bill they need, and they are giving us an itemized statement show- 
ing paragraph by paragraph just what part of H. R. 2967 will be 
beneficial to the Navy. 

Do you feel that any part of H. R. 2967 will be beneficial to the 
Air Force? 

General Hau. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Brooxs. What part? 

General Hatz. Well, for one thing, the 30-day training, active duty 
for training provision that we mentioned this morning. 
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For another, the accent on screening in both directions, a much more 
sensible system of screening from the standby and to the standby. 

Clarification of the term “ready” to mean not only a legal obliga- 
tion but also an individual who was ready and trained and available. 
I think we stand to profit some from it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, would you care to furnish for the record a 
similar list to that which the Navy is furnishing? 

General Haut. I will be happy to, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand it, you have no objection to the Air 
Guard using 6 months’ trainees. 

General Haiti. We think the Guard can man from the Air Force 
veterans. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t, then, anticipate making any use of the 6 
months’ trainees in any way ¢ 

General Haru. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then I would like also, if you would, to put in your 
statement your objections to any portion of the bill which you object 
to. 

General Hatx. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you do that? 

General Hay. Certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. It will help the committee in that way. Because, 
frankly, I have heard individually from different men in the Air 
Force that parts of H. R. 2967 may hurt the Air Force. Now, we 
don’t want to hurt the Air Force. If that is true, I would like to 
know. I would like to have you say specifically, “This part is not good 
and that part is not good.” 

General Hai. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you don’t do it, naturally we assume it is not going 
to be harmful. 

If we could do that, we would appreciate that. 

General Hai. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. May I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Brooks. First, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I wanted to ask you to give your interpretation of the 
last sentence on page 4—and you don’t necessarily have to give it 
orally. I would like to have it in the record. If you can orally, we 
would like it. 

Here is what it says. You might look at it yourself while I am 
reading it. 

In fact, the Air Force has an established policy that present reservists who 
for physical or other reasons can’t participate or who are unwilling to partici- 
pate shall be placed on the inactive status list, retired if eligible, or dropped from 
the rolls completely. 

Now, frankly, I don’t know just exactly what you mean by that. 
“Who are unwilling to participate”: Does that mean a boy that just 
gets tired of going to Reserve meetings, so he may quit? 

General Hai. Yes, sir. We see no reason to count on him unless 
through law he must be counted on. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, then you put him on the inactive status list. 
What is that list? 

General Harty. That is a list—I can describe it best this way, I 
think. The Air Force has a requirement for the individual or he has 
a legal Reserve requirement, but he is not taking any training. 
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Mr. Jounson. But is he subject to recall or is he subject to any 
disciplinary—does he have any obligation whatsoever, except that he 
just stays inactive ? 

General Hauu. If he is liable by law to recall, then, of course, he 
is subject to that recall. 

Mr. JoHnson. Then if he is retired if eligible—what do you have 
in mind there? Does that mean a discharge? 

Does he get an honorable discharge? 

General Hatt. No. People that qualify under the retirement pro- 
cedures may be permitted to retire. That is all. 

Mr. JoHNson. Well, that means a long period of service, before they 
can retire. 

Mr. Devereux. ( Aside.) 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, maybe a medical retirement; yes. 

General Hau. There are quite a few people who are subject to re- 
tirement, but are being carried on our active rolls and haven’t re- 
quested retirement. 

Mr. Jounson. And then dropped from the rolls: What do you 
mean? You throw him out of the window? 

General Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And don’t keep him there any more? 

General Hati. We don’t see any need for him. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I follow through on that? Because what 
I am getting at—I don’t know what it is, as I haven’t gotten to the 
bottom of it. Now, you refer to reservists who are unwilling to par- 
ticipate. You simply put them in an inactive status. 

Well are they still Ready Reserves? 

General Hau. If by law, they are, Mr. Chairman. In other words, 
if they haven’t 

Mr. Brooks. Unless they have gone through a certain period of 
Active Reserve training 

General Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. They are still in the Ready Reserve. 

General Hatz. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you mean to say that you then put them in a 
special category ? 

General Hau. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Where they are in the Ready Reserve, ready to go at 
a moment’s notice, or the usual notice, for active combat, and yet, are 
not participating ? 

General Hatu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you would rather have that than let the willing 
ones carry the load ? 

General Hauu. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. And to use any kind of pressure whatsoever? 

General Hauu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I was getting at. 

Now, how many are unwilling in your organization to participate? 
How many would you say are unwilling? 

General Hav. Well, that would be a very difficult thing to arrive 
at, and the only way we could arrive at it is to contact each of the 
reservists and say, “There is no record of your having participated 
in the last year. Here are the options that are open to you. What do 
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you intend to do? If you intend to train, make such an application.” 
That. is the only way we can find out and that is what we are doing 
now. 

Mr. Brooks. Can I ask you this question, then ? 

Now, you take a man who is unwilling to train and leave him in an 
inactive status. Is that in compliance with the terms of the Reserve 
Act of 1952? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You put certain ones who are unwilling to participate 
in the inactive status ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As I remember, when we set up that inactive status 
we spelled out when it would be used, and it would be used for men 
who, for instance, were temporarily injured. 

General Hau. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. And couldn’t participate ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. When who for some reason, by virtue of their occupa- 
tion, find it impossible to participate / 

General Hauu. Oh, I see your point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if you are using the unwilling reservists to fill 
the inactive status list 

General Hai. No, sir. 

I get your point. I didn’t get what you were getting at. We will 
keep a man on the inactive status list who has an obligation, by law. 

In other words, he has to be in the Reserve somewhere, so he is there. 
We will keep a man on the Reserve rolls on the inactive 

Mr. Brooks. If he is unwilling, you put him in a special inactive 
list. 

General Hatt. Yes; I am coming to that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that in compliance with the law, I mean in your 
judgment ¢ 

General Hatt. Yes; and I will tell you why I think so, sir. 

In the first place, if he has an obligation you have to put him in 
somewhere. If he is not training, you put him on the inactive status 
list. 

In the second place: You have a requirement for another man but 
he is unwilling to participate. But you want to keep him in the 
Reserve. You put him in on the inactive status list. The others, you 
have no requirement for, and you might just as well not have them 
on the rolls. 

So you take them out of the inactive status list, and separate them. 

Mr. Brooks. As I recall, that was not the original intention of the 
inactive status list. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And we spelled it out because we thought there might 
be an abuse at the time we wrote the bill. 

General Hatt. Maybe I miss your point. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps we don’t understand each other. But what 
I am getting at is this: You say here on page 4 that you have men 
who are unwilling to participate in the program, and they are still 
in the Ready Reserve. 

Well, now, how would you carry them ? 
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General Hat. On the inactive status list. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, isn’t that an abuse of the inactive status list? 

General Hau. I don’t believe so, sir. What could you do with 
him? He is either 

Mr. Brooks. That is why I am asking you. 

General Hau. Maybe I missed the question. 

Colonel Topp. The Ineligible Reserve Section carry the Ready re- 
servists. 

General Hautxt. I am missing something here. Come up and 
straighten it out for the chairman, will you? 

Mr. Brooks. I just wanted to see how he is handling it. 

Do you remember, Mr. Duncander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, I remember. In the first place, the inactive 
status list is in the Standby Reserve and is not in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. In the second place, it was supposed to be a small 
list, maintained for very efficient people that couldn’t train, but whom 
the services wanted to continue in the Reserve so they could use them 
in time of war. 

Mr. Brooks. Sick or disabled. 

General Hau. There has been a misunderstanding. I think Col- 
onel Todd—he followed your question better than I did. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question about that? 

Mr. Brooxs. Surely. 

Mr. Jounson. When you are talking about this, what law are you 
referring to? Are you considering the bill before us and what its 
provisions are or are you going back to the 1952 law? 

General Haux. I believe we have been talking about the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act all the time, Mr. Johnson, or most of the time. 

Mr. Jounson. The original act ? 

General Hauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, most of this bill here, H. R. 2967, is taken 
up with amending the Reserve Act of 1952. 

General Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that. But I thought he was trying 
to fit it into this law, but he is using the law that is on the books now. 

General Haux. That is right. 

I will ask Colonel Todd. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Todd, can you help us out in that respect? 

Colonel Topp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. An obligated. reservist who 
refuses to participate is placed in the ineligible Reserve section of the 
Ready Reserve, until he completes his obligated number of years. 

A reservist who has completed his obligation, 8-year obligation, and 
fails to participate, is transferred to the inactive status list of the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. That sounds more like it. 

Colonel Topp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. So you have a large percentage now who are carried 
in your Ready Reserve as ineligible for training, isn’t that what it is? 

Colonel Topp. We have a large number in there at tre present time, 
that is right, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Are those people not eligible for immediate call, 
so long as they are in the Ready Reserve? 

Colonel Topp. They are eligible for immediate recall on Presiden- 
tial proclamation as long as they are in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, that is just—I mean, you created a pool. 
You have your Organized Reserves and you have your Unorganized 
Reserves in the Ready Reserve ? 

Colonel Topp. Correct. 

Mr. Deverrux. Now, would it be the policy of the Air Force if we 
get in one of these twilight situations to call on that particular pool 
before you called up your units? 

General Haui. No, sir. We would call up our units which are 
made up of volunteers and who have volunteered to be available on 
call. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, if we go on into this bill, you would still have 
that same situation ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Even if you were not in a complete mobilization ? 

(General Hall nods. ) 

Mr. Devereux. Possibly you wanted to fill in a few gaps, you would 
not call on that pool in the Ready Reserve, but you would call on the 
organized units first ? 

General Hatt. Well, sir, when you talk about filling a few gaps, 
there are so many variations of it. I mean if we needed a troop- 
carrier unit, then we would call on that troop-carrier unit, which we 
hope would be well manned with volunteer people, people who knew 
that they were volunteering for possible call. 

Mr. Devereux. I wonder, in the overall picture, whether it would 
not be better if that were spelled out in the law, so that those people 
who did not participate in an Organized Reserve unit would be put 
into some sort of a Reserve—so that in one of these twilight conditions 
that we occupy today, for instance, you would not call on that pool 
first before you called on the organized units ¢ 

General Hatt. We would rather call on people who are up to date 
in their training, General, and the only ones who would be were those 
who were participating in the program voluntarily. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander wanted to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think we ought to get the inactive-status list 
cleared up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I think so, too. It looks to me as though there is an 
effort to avoid the use of these categories in the Reserve Act of 1952. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Now, let’s take a hypothetical example. Maybe 
we can straighten it out that way. 

Colonel, if you have a 4-year enlistee who comes back to the 
Reserve—he has 4 left to serve, that is an obligated period of 4 more 
years / 

Colonel Topp. Correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. If he refuses to participate, what do you do? 

Colonel Topp. We transfer him to the ineligible Reserve section of 
the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Ducanper. For how long? 
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Colonel Topp. For a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then what do you do with him? 

Colonel Topp. Discharge him. 

Mr. Ducanper. Right. Then you do not transfer him to the in- 
active status list ¢ 

Colonel Topp. He is only transferred to the inactive status list 
after he has completed all legal obligation. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then 

Colonel Topp. Which would be the end of the 8 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. Maybe I am not understanding. I thought you 
said you discharged him when he completed all his legal obligation. 

Colonel Topp. We do at the end of 8 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. When do you transfer him to the inactive status 
list ? 

Colonel Topp. If he has no further legal obligation and is an officer 
who has been in the service, is qualified for Standby Reserve—he has 
been in since World War IT and he has 10 or 12 years’ service behind 
him—he is then eligible. 

Mr. Ducanper. I see. 

Colonel Topp. To be transferred into the Standby Reserve and 
into the inactive status list. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

General Hat. I threw in the confusion by using the words “in- 
active status list” versus the ineligible Reserve section. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. JouHnson. I want to ask one question, if I may. When you put 
him on that 4-year list, where he does nothing, he is subject to call 
then ? 

Colonel Topp. I did not hear the last. 

Mr. JoHnson. He served his 4 years. He enlisted and served 4 
years. Then you put him on another list and that lasts 4 years more, 
to complete his obligation. 

Colonel Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. What, if any, duties or obligation does he have 
during that 4 years, or is he only subject to recall if you choose to 
recall him ? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is it. 

General Hauu. That is it. 

Colonel Topp. Each officer and each airman in our Ready Reserve 
will be selected or selectively assigned to one of our Reserve units or 
in the backup for our active establishment to put them on a war basis. 

As you know, they are presently manned on peace tables. It re- 
quires approximately 135,000 officers and airmen in addition to our 
present establishment to put them on a war basis for 24-hour opera- 
tion. 

All of the people in our so-called Ready Reserve will have an as- 
signment to some unit, either Reserve or the active establishment, for 
M-day use. 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes; but according to the testimony I have listened 
to, he is just sitting there for 4 years doing nothing, as far as keeping 
current on what his assignment might be on M-day. Isn't that a 
fact ? 
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Colonel Topp. That is a fact, as long as we operate on a voluntary 
basis, 

Mr. JouHnson. I see. But you try to assign them to some category 
where he can do some work at home or something like that? 

Colonel Topp. He can take on-the-job training with the active 
establishment unit or the Reserve unit or he may be attached to an 
Air Reserve center for training or he may do correspondence courses 
at home. 

Mr. Jounson. Or he might just sit there for 4 years. 

Colonel Topp. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Which I think probably he would do. He served 
twice before. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. If we forced every man into the Reserve, General, 
would you have room for all of them ¢ 

General Hauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Couldn’t you handle that by regulation, General ? 
If that is the case, reduce the size of the Ready Reserve by transferring 
men over to the Standby Reserve ? 

General Hatt. We could, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under regulation ? 

General Hau. ( Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Then you would have all the slots you needed. 

General Hai. We propose to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The thing is, Mr. Chairman, that they only have 
60,000, approximately 60,000, participating out of a required strength 
of—what, 256,000 ¢ 

General Hatu. Well, we are shooting for 349,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. For 349,000. And you feel that with 4-year en- 
listments you can build up to 349,000 ? 

General Hau. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Ducanper. Does the Chief of the Air Section of the National 
Guard Bureau agree with you as far as the Air National Guard is 
concerned ? 

General Hauy. No. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, he is here, Mr. Chairman, in case you want 
to ask any questions. 

Mr. Brooks. We will call him in a few minutes. 

If you will permit me to volunteer an observation. I think your 
Reserve would be far better off if those men who having refused to 
participate and you placed them in an ineligible status, which is the 
wrong name for it—if you released them entirely and did it legally, 
I think you would be in better shape with your program, don’t you? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you would need some authority under law to 
release them entirely, isn’t that right ? 

General Hau. Yes: because he still has the obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. He is sitting - 

General Haiti. Whether we have him on our rolls or not. 

Mr. Brooks. He is doing nothing and you are carrying him as 
ineligible to participate. 

That is all. Thank you very much, General. 
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Let’s proceed with the colonel. 
General Hatu. All right, sir. This is Colonel Rambeau. 
Mr. Brooks. Colonel, if you will proceed, we will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JACKSON V. RAMBEAU 


Colonel Rameau. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Air Reserve 
Forces unit mobilization requirement is 51 flying wings and 345 sup- 
port units, manned at war strength and combat capable of D-day. 
The development of this combat “capable force is predicated on the 
rapid acquisition of facilities, activation of units and the — of 
equipment and supplies required in the execution of the assigned 
D-day mission. Within available funds, the Air Force will strive to 
give the Air Reserve Forces, the highest possible combat capability. 
The following comments outline the approach to the Air Reserve 
Forces unit training program: 

As shown in my first chart, all Air Reserve Forces tactical wings 
will be activated by the end of 1956 and support units are phased as 
shown: 

Chart No, 1: A realinement of major units will take place this year, 
based on current war planning. The number of wings will be reduced 
from 57 to 51 but all of the remaining will be combat units. This 
action will eliminate the 6 pilot training wings. The outstanding 
change shown on this chart is emphasis placed on air defense fighter 
interceptor wings. Of interest also will be the emphasis placed on 
logistics, personnel and medical training. 

To provide the Air Force Reserve maximum opportunity to meet 
the manning requirements, Air Force Reserve wings, now operating 
at 24 locations, will be broken up into flying units at 60 locations. 
Including the ANG, this will give the Air Reserve Forces a total of 
154 flying locations by end fiscal year 1958. 

It is additionally planned that the active duty, permanent party 
organization presently performing maintenance and support func- 
tions of the Air Force Reserve units will be abolished. These func- 
tions will be assumed by Air Reserve technicians who will be full- 
time civil service employees and also members of the Reserve unit. 
This plan is awaiting approval of the Civil Service Commission. 
This concept, which ‘closely alines the organizational structure of 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard, will definitely 
increase the mobilization capability of all units and reduce training 
and support manpower requirements. In itself, this plan will provide 
from 12 to 20 percent of the required unit D-day manning. 

The war strength manpower requirements for the Air Reserve 
Forces units program is 211,000, of which 122,000 are required for 
combat units and 89,000 for support units. The composition by ob- 
jective, present strength and deficiency is as shown on this ch: art. 

This chart is in 2 main sections—the tactical units and the support 
units. Under tactical units, the requirement or objective is 51 flying 
wings. We have 50 at present and this leaves us a deficiency of 1. 
Under personnel we need 122,000. We have 71,208 assigned and we 
need an additional 50,792. With regard to support units, we have 
as a requirement 345. At present we have 88 organized, leaving us 
with a deficiency of 257. The requirement for most of these units 
has been recently generated by revised war plans. 
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Personnel in support units—our requirement is for 89,000. We 
have on board 19,990. Our shortage at present is 69,010. 

Training periods for Reserve Forces units will remain substantially 
the same as the present 48 per year plus an annual 15 days’ active duty, 
except for air crews. We feel that these periods must be increased. 
Training periods will normally be of 4 hours’ duration on weekends. 
A requirement will exist for special tours of active duty for such pur- 
poses as aircraft transition training, gunnery exercises, joint exercises, 
and schools. 

Training standards and overall policy for Air Reserve Forces is a 
function of Headquarters USAF. Next in line is the Continental Air 
Command, the field organization that has the responsibility for com- 
mand and training of the Air Force Reserve and supervision of train- 
ing of the Air National Guard. 

Major commands designated to gain specified Reserve Forces units 
upon mobilization will continue to provide close liaison and advisory 
teams on matters of tactical doctrine, up-to-date combat techniques, 
and training evaluation. This is particularly true of the Continental 
Air Defense—— 

Mr. Jounson. Colonel, could I ask you a question there? I don’t 
want to interrupt you. 

Colonel Ramprav. That is all right. 

Mr. Jounson. Can you tell us a little about that word “gaining” 
underneath the major air commands? 

Colonel Rampgrav. The gaining command in the case of the 32 
fighter wings out of the 51 wings will be the Continental Air Defense 
Command. The gaining comm: nand on D- day, that is. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is the only gain? 

Colonel Ramprav. No, sir. The Tactical Air Command will gain 
the 4 tactical bomb wings shown on the previous chart and also will 
get the 2 tactical reconnaissance wings. 

In the case of the 13 air wings, they will all go to Tactical Air 
Command on D-day, but will immediately be given over as support 
for the air-defense people to move units around right away. Those 
will be the gaining commands, those 51 wings, the regular. 

Mr. Jomnson. They are right up to snuff right now? 

Colonel Ramprav. Sir? 

Mr. Jonunson. They are right up to snuff now? They are right up 
to their capability now, are they ? 

Colonel Rampeav. You mean in the Reserve units? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. How far are they ? 

Colonel Ramprav. They all have some limited combat capability 
present. It is planned that the 32 fighter wings will actually be as- 
signed to fly practice air-defense missions throughout the year with the 
specific air division that will receive them in wartime. [Live missions 
throughout the year are also envisioned for the 13 airlift wings. 

Equipment and supplies present the most serious problem with re- 
gard to combat readiness. But within available funds the Air Force 
will strive to equip the Air Reserve Forces to the highest attainable 
level of efficiency. 

To meet the facilities objective, it is anticipated that 42 additional 
facilities will be required to establish combat squadrons at individual 
locations. Weare working on the selection of these sites at this time. 
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Nine additional permanent field training facilities will be required in 
order to car ry out extensive summer active duty training, gunnery, and 
special exercises. Eight of these will be on presently operated Air 
Force bases. Site selection on these is firm and the nec essary con- 
struction funds will be requested in the 1957 budget. Established 
bases will be used to the fullest possible extent to meet the requirements 
for support unit facilities. The following chart indicates the Air 
Force’s planned method dollarwise of meeting its Reserve unit facility 
requirements : 

Chart No. 4: In fiseal year 1955 we were authorized $24 mae In 
fiscal year 1956 we are requesting $44 million. In fise “al year 1957 we 
will ask for $94 million. In fiseal year 1958 we expect to an for $15 
million. It is anticipated that this will conclude our building pro- 
gram. The total for 1955 through 1959 is $177 million. 

Typical of the type of construction being provided by the funds 
just mentioned is indicated by the following pictures recently made at 
Selfridge, AFB, Michigan. These fac ilities are for the Reserve fighter 
wing located there : A $300,000 operations and training building, which 
I believe is virtually complete; a $700,000 apron, which is nearing 
completion; and a $100,000 warehouse. 

The next picture is a typical ANG single squadron layout—hangar, 
fire station, warehouse, and motor pool. This set of facilities, includ- 
ing ramp space, costs approximately $1,700,000. 

Mr. Deverevx. Colonel, may I interrupt at that point? 

Colonel Rampgav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have authorization for joint use of these 
facilities between the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve? 

Colonel Rampeav. Well, we have authorization, sir, but as a general 
rule, on the flying facilities it does not work out too well. 

These facilities are built to take care of one need and one need only. 

I don’t think it is possible to superimpose any additional aircraft 
on these limited hangar spaces, administrative space, and technical 
space, that they have out there. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Colonel Rampeav. A typical layout for one squadron and a wing 
headquarters is as shown in this picture. The same basic buildings 
are included with a wing operations and training building added. 
The cost of this complete f acility is approximately $2,100,000, 

Under the heading of “Incentives,” I have another chart which I 
think will indicate why we are hopeful with regard to the future. 

The Air Force expects to have sufficient personnel leaving the 
active establishment with a military obligation to permit granting of 
2 years of ready credit for 1 year of satisfactory unit participation. 

2. We will enhance the geographical opportunity to train by estab- 
kaon of flying units at 41 additional locations. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, may I ask you one question about that first 
proposition there, 1-year participation equals 2 years’ credit / 

Now, under what authority? Do you have legal authority to do 
that ? 

Colonel Rampeav. Yes, sir, I believe. Under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, it is permissive with the Secretary, if the numbers 
permit. 

Mr. Brooks. The what ¢ 
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Colonel Rampeav. I believe it is permissive under the law if the 
Secretary says that he has enough people to permit it. 

Mr. Brooks. To grant 2 years’ credit for 1 year of satisfactory 
service / 

Colonel Rampgav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, that is under existing law. What about 
under the proposed law ? 

Colonel Rampravu. Well, I don’t think it is proposed that that 
particular section will be changed. 

General Hatx. This would be under the proposed also, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. All right. 

Mr. JoHnson. Could I ask a question there—a minor question ? 

Would that mean that later on when the man got older he would 
get 2 years toward his retirement requirements—that 1-year par- 
ticipation ? 

Colonel Rampeav. No, sir; we do not intend that. This is only to 
work off his ready obligation. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, under that theory, if a man went in for 6 months’ 
training and he had a 10-year obligation, and if he did a satisfactory 
job, he will finish that obligation in 414 years, wouldn’t he? 

Colonel Rampeav. Well 

Mr. Brooks. A little less than 414 years. 

Colonel Rampeav. Since he has come out normally of the Air Force 
with 4 years of active duty, leaving him with a 2-year ready obliga- 
tion, we thought that this would be the man we would be appealing to. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not questioning that. But I am thinking of the 
principle that, if applied across the board, how it would affect the 
others. 

Colonel RamBeav. Yes,sir. I couldn’t speak for the other services, 
as to how they feel about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, sir, with your statement. 

Colonel RamBeav: 

3. All unit training courses numbering some 373 are being rewritten 
and brought up to date. The number of live missions will be steadily 
increased, especially in the fighter and airlift units. 

4. The Air Force will make every effort to provide adequate facili- 
ties—especially in the Air Reserve—of the type I have just indicated. 
The ANG is in pretty good shape. 

5. A program of public information has been instituted and will 
certainly be expanded under the National Reserve Plan, with emphasis 
on the man—his family and his employer. 

6. We feel sure that our recruiting will be much easier in 90 com- 
munities because the mission of the flying units will be, at least initi- 
ally, that of hometown defenders. 

¢. The Air Reserve technician plan will provide the Air Force with 
hometown career salesmen. As civilian employees, their job will 
depend on the success of their unit. 

8. Increased training periods for aircrews will be a definite incen- 
tive to get in the unit and to stay ready once they are in. 

Under this program the Air Force can attain a well-organized, well- 
trained, and properly manned unit program with adequate facilities. 
Present projections, however, indicate that there will be insufficient 
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aircraft and equipment to provide a complete unit combat capability 
during the time period under discussion. The Chief of Staff has 
directed that this matter be reviewed at least each 6 months in order 
that corrective action may be taken when possible. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my part of the presentation. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Colonel RampBeav. Lieutenant Colonel Vitek will now present the 
individual portion. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Winstrap. May I ask you one question? I don’t know that 
I understood one chart there. It shows you will ask for about $18 
million this year 

Colonel Rameau. I am sorry, sir, I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. One chart I believe showed how much you would 
ask for the facilities for these Reserve units. 

Colonel Rampeau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Why put off to 1957—I believe it was 1957—you 
were requesting $57 million ? 

Colonel Rampgav. $94 million in 1957, 

Mr. Winsteap. Why so slow? Can’t you build up your personnel 
to meet your goal before that time? Why are you asking for so little 
this year, also next year, and then in 1957 so much? 

Colonel Rameau. I think there are several reasons for that. The 
Air Force Reserve program has been run in the past based on 30 
wings and 30 metropolitan locations, very much like the Navy 
program. 

The Air Force has seen that the Air National Guard has been 
able to do a better manning job with more selectivity by breaking 
up its program and spreading it out across the country into more 
medium-sized towns. The Air Reserve program now will go from 
24 operating locations to 60 under this. A great part of the cost 
will be incurred and could not be gotten to before the 1957 budget, 
which is now in the process of being cooked up. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Colonel, can you see anything in this proposed legisla- 
tion that might in any way affect the Air Force Reserve program 
adversely ¢ 

Colonel Rampgav. Sir, I would like to refer that question to General 
Hall. I don’t personally see it. 

Mr. Price. General, I wasn’t here when you testified. Could you 
give me an answer to that question ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. I will be happy to try, Mr. Price. 

As you remember, the Under Secretary and the Chief both men- 
tioned that there will be some apprehension as to whether or not 
the 6-month program would have an effect on the manpower pool 
which would result in the Air Force having difficulty in its 4-year 
voluntary recruitment program. 

They also went on to state that due to the control features written 
into the law and the fact that the quota was to be determined by 
the Commander in Chief, they didn’t believe that the 6-month pro- 
gram would have an adverse effect. 
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Mr. Price. Do you know what the Air Force position would be if 
we took all compulsion out of this bill and the annual quota beginning 
with the first year would be 200,000 trainees ? 

General Hauz. I am not sure, and I would like to request that a 
study be made of it, but I believe the Air Force position would be 
one of apprehension if that 6-month program took an undue number 
of individuals. 

Mr. Price. You feel, then, that when you go above 100,000 inductees 
a year in the voluntary 6-month program, the Air Force Reserve 
program will be adversely affected 4 

General Haut. I am not sure—I don’t believe it would have any 
effect on the Reserve program, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. If it went above, it would, wouldn’t it? Isn’t that the 
fear of the Air Force, and the Navy, also, that when you go above 
this figure you tend to impair the voluntary-enlistment program 4 

General Hatz. Yes; but I think what they fear there is the effect 
that could accrue to the active establishment. 

Mr. Price. Now, the services all testified that there was some spirit 
of apprehension on the part of the Air Force and the Navy, and they 
said their fears were allayed by assurances they had from the Depart- 
inent of Defense. Of course, those assurances we later discover were 
based on the quotas. If you go above the 100,000 figure at any one 
time—Hasn’t there been at least indicated in the testimony here that 
the voluntary enlistment programs of both the Navy and the Air Force 
will be adversely affected ¢ 

General Haty. I don’t know whether it has been indicated in these 
hearings or not, but I think the controlling factor is that the quotas 
will be arrived at after due consideration of the services c: ipability to 
recruit. That was one of the controlling factors that was mentioned. 

Mr. Price. I wonder if it is possible for the Air Force to eventually, 
before the completion of these hearings, give us some expression of 
what their position would be on this legislation if you removed all 
compulsion, Personally, I would accept the program to put in com- 
pulsion for those who voluntarily accepted the 6-month training pe- 
riod in lieu of active military service. I personally feel opposed to 
the compulsion of those who satisfactorily complete enlistments in any 
branch of the service or who have been called and inducted under 
Selective Service and who served 2 years in the active service. I won- 
der if before the hearings are completed you will give us the position 
of the Air Force on legislation that would eliminate all other com- 
pulsion except on the 6-month trainees. 

General Haui. I would be very happy to, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, March 10, 1955. 
Hon. OVERTON BRooKs, 


Chairman, Subcommittce No. 1, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Represcntatives. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The enclosed statements are furnished in response to 
the requests for information desired by your committee in connection with H. R. 


2967, a bill to provide for strengthening of the Reserve Forces, and for other 
purposes. 
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Inclosure No. 2, which consists of 14 items, is in response to the requests appear- 
ing on pages 1003 and 1034 of the transcript of hearings on H. R. 2967. 
I believe these statements will serve the purposes of your requests. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davip S. SMITH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


Information furnished by the Department of the Air Force in response to 
question concerning personnel entering the active Air Force from the Civil Air 
Patrol. Question appears on page 1,001 of the transcript of hearings on H. R. 
2967 before Subcommittee No. 1, Armed Services Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Personnel strength figures recently released by Civil Air Patrol indicate that 
there are 80,552 members currently enrolled in the organization. This figure rep- 
resents 36,953 adults and 43,599 cadets. This cadet enrollment is further broken 
down into 35,518 male cadets and 8,071 female cadets. 

From this pool of cadets, partially trained in the basic knowledge of aviation, 
approximately 717 male cadets and 28 female cadets entered the Air Force 
in 1954. In addition to this group approximately 660, or 8 percent, of our aviation 
cadets had some prior affiliation with Civil Air Patrol prior to entering flight 
training in 1954. An Air Force survey conducted last August shows that approxi- 
mately 28,500 airmen on duty with the Air Force had been members of Civil 
Air Patrol prior to enlistment. 

In addition to Civil Air Patrol members who enter the Air Force, reports in- 
dicate that 488 Civil Air Patrol cadets entered the Army, Navy, and Marines 
in 1954. While these figures for entering into all services are substantial, the 
Air Force feels that Civil Air Patrol is also producing aviation-minded and 
avition-informed citizens. This part of Civil Air Patrol’s educational program 
is considered to be just as vital to the defense of our country as those partially 
trained cadets who enter the Air Force. 


AIR Force STATEMENT TO THE CHAIRMAN, HOUSE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 1, REGARDING THE LEGISLATION (H. R. 2967) TO IMPLEMENT THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE PLAN 


Item No. 1. Section 2, pages 1 and 2, states that it is the intent of Congress 
to provide sufficient Reserve Forces, which in conjunction with the Active 
Forces, will be able to preserve the security, and provide for the defense of 
the United States. Further, section 4 (5), page 11, lines 4 to 14, which amends 
section 205 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, specifies the expended 
need for military manpower to— 

(1) augment the Active Forces ; 

(2) replace attrition or combat losses in the Active Forces ; and 

(3) provide for building up combat and support forces, and the expansion 
of the training base. 

Comment.—These provisions provide for a Ready Reserve struture geared 
to mobilization requirements. The proposed legislation removes the 1,500,000 
ceiling for the Ready Reserves and recognizes an adequate force for war or 
general mobilization. The Air Force wholeheartedly subscribes to these 
provisions. 

Item No. 2. Section 3, page 4, lines 13—21.—This section provides for the release 
of any person from training and service in the Armed Forces before serving the 
period for which he was enlisted, appointed, or inducted. 

Comment.—The Air Force endorses the flexibility of this provision and believes 
that it would be even more advantageous if it permitted the release of those 
individuals who volunteer for and are accepted into organized units of the 
Army, National Guard, Air National Guard, or other reserve components. 
It is believed that prior releases should be authorized primarily for those indi- 
viduals who volunteer for mobilization positions. Our concept for the Reserve 
Forces stresses voluntary participation of experienced personnel. We believe 
that this is one more way to encourage such participation. 

Item No. 3. Section 3 (2), page 4, lines 24 and 25, and page 5, lines 1 to 16.— 
This reference stipulates that any person who is under the age of 19 may, within 
quotas fixed by the President, with the advice of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, enlist in or be inducted into the National Guard, Air 
National Guard, or the Reserve of any Armed Force. 
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Comment.—The Air Force has previously voiced its concern over the possible 
effect of the plan on voluntary procurement and on the length of the tours of 
enlistment. The plan provides for quota control. If the quotas are limited 
to the 100,000 estimate which has been presented to the subcommittee, it is 
believed that this Department will be able to maintain its 4year voluntary 
enlistment program. If, however, large numbers of young men below the age 
of 19 are provided the opportunity of discharging their military obligation 
under the 6-month plan, our procurement effort will undoubtedly be adversely 
affected. The only alternatives would be to reduce the tours of enlistment or 
to resort to procurement by induction. Either of these would seriously affect 
the combat readiness of the Air Force and would certainly preclude the attain- 
ment of the 137-wing goal within the presently planned military and civilian 
strengths. As previously stated, the Air Force is confident that the President 
and Secretary of Defense will exercise sufficient control over quotas for the 
short tour option to protect our 4-year voluntary enlistment program. 

Item No. 4. Section 3 (2), page 5, line 25, and page 6, lines 1 to 6.—This portion 
of the section provides for 6 months of active duty for training for those who 
accept the 10-year obligation. 

Comment.—The Air Force does not intend to use the 6-month training plan 
for the Air Force Reserve. The Office of the Secretary of Defense has given 
assurance that this Department will not be required to accept the 6-month 
trainees. If this avenue for enlistment or induction into the Air Force Reserve 
were provided for young men under the age of 19, the potential dangers described 
above would be magnified and would further hinder voluntary procurement of 
long-term enlistees. Under the permissive language of the proposal, the Air 
Force would accept the 6-month trainees only if the other sources of procurement 
were denied or are not available. This provision, however, will be particularly 
beneficial to the Department of the Army in building up its Reserve strength 
in order to meet our overall mobilization requirements. 

Item No. 5. Section 3 (2), page 8, lines 10 to 14.—This portion states that, in 
addition to amendments authorized by this subsection, personnel selected for 
enrollment in an officer training program under section 6 (d) of this title may 

. be enlisted in a reserve component of the armed force concerned. 

Comment.—The Air Force is concerned about the authority contained in this 
sentence if it can be interpreted that enlistments hereby authorized are in excess 
of quotas established under this subsection. We have given considerable atten- 
tion to the possible impact of the Reserve plan on the enrollment in the ROTC 
program which is our principal source of applicants for flying training. 

The Air Force has been forced to relieve the ROTC program from its tradi- 
tional role of producing officers solely as a mobilization resource. Modern tech- 
nology dictates procurement of college-trained officers for both flying and non- 
flying technical requirements of the Active Force. The ROTC program is our 
principal source for procurement of such officers. It is apparent that those indi- 
viduals entering college who have already discharged their active service obli- 
gation through the 6 months’ tour will have little motivation toward the ROTC 
program. 

If this provision or any other language in the proposal could be interpreted in 
such a way that individuals in an officer training program could enlist in a 
reserve component and/or could discharge their obligation for active service by 
performing 6 months of active duty for training or active training and service, 
our procurement source would be further limited. 

Since the testimony during the hearings has not specifically clarified this 
particular point, it is respectfully requested that this authority be reviewed. 

Item No. 6. Section 4 (5), page 11, lines 18—22.—This reference amends section 
205 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. It reads: “Such inactive duty 
training shall normally provide for an annual maximum of forty-eight assem- 
blies for drill or other equivalent periods of training, instruction or duty, or 
appropriate duties.” 

Comment.—The Air Force wholeheartedly supports the objective of providing 
for adequate training for the Reserves. This is vital to the state of readiness 
of our Reserve Forces. It is believed that the intent of this provision would be 
strengthened if the words “an annual maximum of” were deleted and the word 
“annually” were added at the end of the sentence. Because of the varying re- 
quirements of the services and of elements in the services for different degrees 
and types of training, the establishment of maximum number of assemblies would 
limit to some extent the desired flexibility for effectively accomplishing the 
assigned missions. 
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Item No. 7. Section 4 (7), page 13, lines 19-24 and page 14, lines 1-11.—This 
amends section 208 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. It specifies that each 
armed force shall provide a system of continuous screening of units and mem- 
bers of the Ready Reserve to minimize attrition during a period of mobilization, 
to assure a proper balance of military skills, to effect an appropriate distribu- 
tion of skills which are also critical to civilian needs, and to insure due consid- 
eration for those who have already participated in combat. 

Comment.—This is an excellent feature of the plan. At the present time 
members of the Ready Reserve are transferred to the Standby Reserve only upon 
application. At the present time the Ready Reserve category includes officers 
and airmen who will not be immediately available in the event of mobilization. 
The Department of Defense plan emphasizes continuous peacetime screening in 
order to obtain a more capable and immediately available Ready Reserve Force. 
We enthusiastically support this provision of the legislation. 

Item No. 8. Section 4 (7), page 14, lines 15-20—This item stipulates that 
members of the reserve components who are in the Ready Reserve and the 
Standby Reserve on date of enactment of this amendatory act, except those who 
are on active duty, shall be in the Ready Reserve and the Standy Reserve, as 
the case may be, established by this amendatory act. 

Comment.—Administratively, this facilitates the identification of individuals 
who are presently in the Reserve Forces. The Air Force recognizes the purpose 
for this stipulation. However, since we are again reviewing the proposed legis- 
lation it may be well to add a minor refinement. 

Under the current concept of employment of the Reserve Forces, all Air Force 
Reserve units fall within the definition of Ready Reserve contained in the 
National Reserve Plan. In accordance with existing legislation there are a 
number of officers and airmen in units and within the individual mobilization 
requirements who have achieved standby status. If the provision contained in 
H. R. 2967 is enacted, the Air Force would lose the services of these officers and 
airmen until they could be induced to accept the National Reserve Plan ready 
status or until they could be replaced with other personnel. It is believed, 
therefore, that the automatic transfer should accomplish a redesignation of in- 
dividuals in comparable status in order that the mobilization potential will 
not be jeopardized. Therefore, it might be well to allow the services a reason- 
able period of time to adjust the status of such individuals. 

Item No. 9. Section 4 (10), page 15, lines 19-21.—This amendment provides 
that each reserve component shall be divided into training categories according 
to types and degrees of training, including number and duration of drills or 
equivalent duties to be completed in stated periods of time, as the appropriate 
Secretary prescribes. Further, the designation of such training categories shall 
be the same for each armed force. 

Comment.—The purpose of this provision is understandable. It provides a 
convenient designation of categories for administration of training programs. 
It is realized that common designations should be used within the Department of 
Defense whenever possible. The Air Force is in favor of any effort to provide 
increased standardization as long us it is feasible. However, the requirements 
for each of the Services are determined by the mission or missions peculiar to 
each department. The required training programs do not lend themselves to 
common categorization. It is believed that the Reserve Plan would not in any 
way be adversely affected if this particular sentence were omitted. 

Item No. 10, section 4 (13), page 16, lines 9-17.—This portion of the amend- 
ment includes a provision that, in time of war or national emergency declared 
by Congress, members of the Standby Reserve are subject to a determination of 
availability by the Director of Selective Service. If available, they may be 
ordered to active duty for the duration of the war or national emergency and 6 
months thereafter. 

Comment: This provides means for allocating critical skills to meet military 
requirements and to support civilian needs. 

Item No. 11, section 4 (13), page 16, line 25, and page 17, lines 1-S.—As 
amended, the Ready Reserve in time of national emergency hereafter proclaimed 
by the President may be ordered to active duty for not more than 24 consecutive 
months, in such numbers as are authorized by the President to meet the require- 
ments of the emergency. 

Comment: This provides authority for efficient and effective mobilization of 
the Ready Reserve. The Air Force will be able to procure the necessary man- 
power for emergency conditions within a short time. 


55066—55—No. 11——27 
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Item No. 12, section 4 (13), page 17, lines 20-24.—This amendment authorizes 
the services to order to active duty or active duty for training, without his 
consent, any member of the Ready Reserve. Members who have been unable 
to attend the prescribed number of assemblies for drill, or other equivalent 
periods of training, may be ordered to active duty for a maximum of 30 days 
annually. 

Comment: The Air Force will emphasize voluntary participation in the Reserve 
training program. However, this amendment does provide a longer period of 
training for individuals who are not able to attend periodic drills or instruction. 
Very often individuals are unable to participate periodically because of their 
civilian occupations or because of the distance to the localities where Reserve 
training is conducted. This amendment will provide a means for the necessary 
training. 

Item No. 13, section 4 (13), page 18, lines 6-19.—This portion contains a basis 
for enforcement of Reserve training participation. 

Comment: The Air Force intends to make an all-out effort to achieve the 
necessary forces on a voluntary basis and not to assign for involuntary partici- 
pation in the Reserve any combat veterans. It is reassuring to note that the 
plan provides enforcement measures, should it be necessary to use them. 

Item No. 14, section 4 (15), page 19, lines 7-10.—Amendment (15) adds a new 
subsection to section 249 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and permits 
the appropriate Secretary to discharge members of the reserve components who 
are in excess of mobilization requirements. 

Comment: This provision will take care of the discharge of those who are 
not contributing to the program. However, it will be well to svecify that these 
discharges are authorized primarily for this purpose. The existence of the 
iegislation in its present form may militate against voluntary participation 
since a prospective participant can interpret this portion to mean that his 
desire and willingness to contribute to the program is not a major consideration 
for his retention. The incentive for active and continued participation is 
reduced. The Air Force supports the Department of Defense intent to screen 
the Reserves to provide for more effective readiness. 

Mr. Pricer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, thank you, General, and thank you very much, 
Colonel. 

Whom do we have next ? 

General Haru. Colonel Vitek, Mr. Chairman, on the individual 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. How long will it take, Colonel ? 

General Harn. About 15 minutes, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Just proceed, sir. 

Colonel Vrrex. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. RICHARD D. VITEK, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PRO- 
CUREMENT AND TRAINING, DCS/P, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


Colonel Vrrex. Mr, Chairman and committee members, the Air 
Force Reserve individual training program is designed to serve as an 
extension of the training and experience gained by individuals during 
their normal tour of duty with the active establishment. The indi- 
vidual training program does not pertain to the Air National Guard. 
The Air National Guard requirement is accomplished in total within 
the unit training program just presented. 
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Chart 1 shows the relationship between the active establishment 
and the Air Force Reserve. For example, a recruit who begins a 
normal 4-year enlistment period with the active establishment will 
progress in skill along the curve on the chart. 

An average individual will attain the fully qualified worker skill 
level during his fourth year. Some, of course, will attain this skill 
level sooner and some later. This level of skill is acquired through 
formal school training and on-the-job experience. 

If the individual does not reenlist with the active establishment 
upon completion of his enlistment with the active establishment, he 
becomes a gain to the Reserve inventory. The Reserve inventory 
gains a fully qualified worker with a remaining 4-year obligation to 
serve in the Reserve program. 

If no training is provided, the obligated individual gained by the 
Air Force Reserve, his skill retentivity will approximate the declining 
curve on the chart. 

The objective of the individual Reserve training program, there- 
fore, is to maintain the level of skill acquired by an individual while 
on duty with the Regular Establishment. 

The individual training program is not designed to absorb a recruit 
or non-prior-service individual and train him to the fully qualified 
worker skill level. 

How do we determine the individual Reserve mobilization require- 
ment? Chart II indicates the process involved to arrive at this 
requirement. Headquarters USAF develops concepts of war and war 
plans which are distributed to the major air commands. Based on 
the war concepts and plans, the major air commands compute their 
individual requirements at the wing level for augmentation, replace- 
ment, and filler purposes. 

This computed individual requirement is submitted to USAF head- 
quarters, where it is reviewed and verified. 

As a result of the review, individual Reserve troop space authori- 
zations are issued to the major commands. At this point in time, for 
example, current war plans indicate a requirement for 137,900 in- 
dividual reservists. 

The type and amount of individual training to be accomplished is 
influenced by the nature and the extent of the manning capability. 
Past experience indicates that the residence of an individual reservist 
largely determines which training vehicle will best provide the indi- 
vidual mobilization training. 

Regardless of residence, however, it is intended that all individual 
reservists required by the mobilization plans will be identified with, 
if not assigned to, the specific Air Force units in which individual 
mobilization requirements exist. 

The manning of the troop space authorization will be accomplished 
as indicated on chart III. Troop space authorizations will be issued 
to the major air commands. Based on the authorizations, the wing 
commanders will submit requisitions for personnel to the Air Reserve 
Records Center, Denver, Colo. 

The record center will screen the Reserve inventory records and 
select names for the manning of the requisitions. In the selection 
process such factors as the M-day job, its location, the skill of the 
individual selected, and his residence must be taken into consideration. 
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The records and names selected will be sent to the wing commanders 
who will interview and counsel the individuals selected in order to 
determine the need for training. 

In some instances, it will be determined that no scheduled inactive- 
duty training will be required. This may be due to the fact that the 
individual’s civilian occupation will maintain his mobilization 
potential. 

Or it may be due to the recency of the individual’s release from 
active duty with the regular establishment. 

Mr. JonHnson. Could I ask you a question there, Colonel 

Colonel Vrrex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that the average of all the various skills? 

Colonel Vrrex. Yes; that is the average skill, technical skill. 

Mr. JoHnson. Because obviously some of those boys have jobs that 
are not very difficult to learn ? 

Colonel Vrrex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jomnson. And some have more difficult jobs? This is the aver- 
age of everybody ? 

Colonel Virex. This is aimed at the hard-core skills as opposed to 
the soft-core skills referred to a while ago by General Hall. 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, what is the highest number, the number of 
years, that any particular skill takes? Take a real technician in radar 
or areal good engineman. Doesn’t he keep gaining for about 8 years? 

Colonel Virex. He will reach the fully qualified level as indicated 
on the chart. 

Now, if he reenlists for a second enlistment, for another 4 years, 
he will begin at the fully qualified work level and then progress to a 
higher technical skill, the technician level, or to the supervisor level. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, sir. 

Colonel Virex. The individual Reserve training program, there- 
fore, consists of three training program elements: (1) On-the-job 
training; (2) pilot instructor and navigator flying training; and (3) 
Air Reserve center classroom training. 

Chart IV indicates that the state of required training for the indi- 
vidual mobilization requirement will be maintained on both an in- 
active- and active-duty basis. Inactive-duty drill periods will be 
scheduled on weekends, during the week, and at night. The drill 
periods will normally be of 4 hours’ duration—never less than 2 hours. 

The number of periods will normally vary from 24 to 48 per year. 

However, additional drill periods will be required by flying per- 
sonnel in order to attain ad hold a satisfactory proficiency in the 
operation of complex equipment. Active duty tours for training will 
normally be scheduled for a minimum of 15 days per year. Longer 
active duty tours will be provided for attendance at service schools 
as required. 

The length of an active duty tour for school attendance will, of 
course, be determined by the length of the course. All of the re- 
servists will be provided correspondence training on an unlimited 
basis. 

It is intended that emphasis will be placed on the assignment of in- 
dividuals to their mobilization positions so that training can be pro- 
vided on the job. Reservists will be required to meet active establish- 
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ment training standards. This will be assured through a continuance 
of written and oral testing, close supervision and regular inspec- 
tions. 

Course materials for classroom instruction will continue to be pro- 
vided by active establishment course writers who also prepare course 
materials for the service schools. Improved training aids such as 
mockups, training films, and transparencies will be provided in sup- 
port of the classroom situations. ; 

Correspondence courses of the Air Force Extension Course Insti- 
tute will continue to be developed and made available to all reservists. 

Chart V indicates an order of magnitude for the three training 
program elements just discussed. The total of the training objectives 
for the three elements amounts to 83,000. A moment ago, Il mentioned 
that the mobilization requirement amounted to 137,900. The dif- 
ference of 54,000, it is estimated will not require scheduled inactive- 
duty training. 

This chart also indicates a projected requirement for instructor and 
support personnel by training program element. Approximately 3,93 
permanent party personnel are identified as required in direct support 
of the individual Reserve training program. To provide for per- 
manent party assignment of fully qualified officer personnel, manning 
of the key positions within the Reserve program will be placed in a 
selective manning category. 

Only airmen who possess instructor ability in the particular skills 
required and who are desirous of performing instructor duties will be 
assigned. In specialties where critical shortages exist, assignments 
are made from the most closely related specialties. 

Recently, a new method of airman instructor procurement has been 
instituted which authorizes qualified airmen, throughout the Air 
Force, to submit applications for this tvpe of duty. 

It is expected that this method will produce sufficient fully quali- 
fied applicants to provide skilled replacements to the Reserve train- 
ing centers. To further enhance their qualifications as instructors, 
assigned officers and airmen are required to attend special instructor 
courses conducted by the Air Force. 

Facilitieswise (chart V), the on-the-job training and the pilot 
instructor and navigator training program elements will utilize facili- 
ties of the active establishment. 

Additional facilities wll be required for the Air Reserve Center 
training program element. 

Seventy-nine centers will be activated by the end of this fiscal year ; 
109 by the end of fiscal year 1956; and the ultimate of 125 will be 
in being by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

The parenthesized figures indicate the public works programed 
for the air reserve centers. Two for fiscal year 1955. canta tire 
more are in the Air Force fiscal year 1956 budget estimate, and 78 more 
will be provided for in subsequent budget estimates; making a total 
of 105 permanently constructed centers. 

We have 70 air reserve centers in being as of January 1955. Of 
these 45 occupy Government-leased space and 25 are located in Gov- 
eager Hen space. 

The air reserve center facilities ar located in our major population 
areas. A center consists primarily of classroom space for lecture 
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prsentations, as well as for group study, preparation, and discussion 
situations. 

I have some pictures of typical facilities. 

The center at Shreveport, La. 

Mr. Brooxs. However, that is not Government-owned, or is it built 
for that particular purpose ? 

Colenl Virex. That was not built for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Brooks. It was built for a girls’ college. 

Mr. Wickersuam. It is an ideal place to have it, for a girls’ college. 

Mr. Brooxs. Nor is that the building they train in? 

Colonel Virex. That is the Air Reserve Center Building, yes, sir, 
for the training. 

Mr. Brooks. The building they use is the one behind this. It isa 
different type of construction, as I recall. 

Anyway, go ahead. 

I did not mean to interfere. 

Colonel Virrex. Our next picture is a classroom situation—com- 
munications for airmen. 

The next slide is aircraft maintenance. 

Another is aircraft maintenance. 

The next slide is an artist’s conception of the center programed 
for public work construction. It will provide approximately 14,000 
square feet of space and will accommodate a maximum of 600 re- 
servists. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickrersHam. How many of those do you need like that over 
the United States? 

Colonel Vrrex. We have our planning for 125. 

Mr. WickersHamM. You would replace—in other words, in Louisi- 
ana and other places, you would use a new structure just like this? 

Colonel Virex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersnAm. I think that is mighty nice. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. How many—pardon me. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is all. 

Mr. Price. How many do you have at present? 

Colonel Vrrex. We have none permanently constructed. 

Mr. Price. But you plan for 125? 

Colonel VireK. We are programed to have 125 as the ultimate 
program. 

Mr. Price. Well, did I understand this chart I saw a moment ago to 
show you were only calling for two in the year 1955? 

Colonel Vrirex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I can’t—maybe I do not see it. I do not know why, but 
it looks to me like that is mighty slow-moving, if we are in the 
plight we say we are, to call for two in 1955. 

You need about 125. 

Who cut you down / 

Colonel Vrrex. I think General Hall covered it a while ago. 

We had adopted the new approach on it approximately 15 months 
ago. We had the district concept to start with. 

Mr. Price. I understood 

Colonel Virrx. That has been set aside and now we are on this 
center program. 
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Mr. jane E. And you cannot handle but 2 in the public-works pro- 
gram, 2 new projects, that takes care of the whole 1955? 

Colonel Virex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Just two? 

Colonel Virex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now is it the fact you cannot handle more than that 
or you haven’t the money to handle more than that ? 

What I am trying to get at is whether you are getting what you 
requested for the program here, whether Congress or the Military 
Establishment has cut you down? 

General Hau. No, sir. 

May I, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

General Hauu. This is a new program as I tried to explain and as an 
interim measure, and in all the program buildup manpowerwise we 
find the leased facilities are serving our needs and we figure it will 
be quite some time before we got the land rights and the actual require- 
ment for the new buildings. 

So we programed them at a later date. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. I liked the way you testified. I think you have 
given us the true picture as best you could. 

But I can’t understand why—in the Air National Guard you are 60 
percent manned with these raw recruits. Now, you don’t have any of 
those. You have to go back to your Reserves to fill that up, when 
this new program goes in effect. 

Then you are way behind—you say you are making progress and 
you say you expect to meet your manpower requirements. 

Now, you anticipate building 125 of these projects in the public- 
works program by 1959, and can only build 2 of them in the whole 
year of 1955. I just can’t quite understand that. 

Mr. Brooxs. I will say this to the General: We are going to have 
a special hearing on that when we take up the Reserve facilities bill. 
I think we will cover it in great detail at that time. 

Mr. Wiysteap. In other words, you are getting what you are asking 
for. You have not been cut down ? 

General Hatt. We have been awfully late in asking for these things. 
This is a new program and we hadn‘t firmed it up ourselves. 

Mr. Brooks. You had a basic program and you abandoned it? 

General Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And this is a new one coming up? 

General Hatyi. We are sure this one is going to work, because it is 
building up very quickly, much faster than we had expected. 

Mr. Winsreap. The big question is whether or not you are getting 
what you are asking for for 1955? As I understand it, all you re- 
quested is for the two. 

General Hau. That is right, we are getting what we asked for. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed. 

Colonel Vrrex. The Air Force has recently formulated a public- 
information program to stimulate partic ipation in the Reserve train- 
ing program. The objectives of this program are to familiarize the 
public with the service obligation of reservists through the media of 
radio, television, motion pictures, papers, periodic als, posters, bill- 
boards, and public appearances, and to improve employer and em- 
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ployee relationship by formal visits of senior officers to places of em- 
ployment, informational letters to employers, invitations of employ- 
ers to Air Force Reserve unit open houses, apprising employers of 
awards made to their employees and by recognition of employers 
notably cooperative in their policies toward reservists. 

In summary, the existing training structure of the individual Re- 
serve training program is considered sound; administrative policies 
and procedures are regarded as applicable; training methods will 
continue to be refined; course materials and instructor capabilities 
will continue to be improved; facilities, equipment, and training de- 
vices will become more adequate; and a public-information campaign 
to bolster participation will be exploited. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Now, the next witness we have, isn’t it—isn’t General Wilson here? 
We would like to hear from the Air Guard. 

General Hatu. Yes, sir; he is here. 

Mr. Brooks. It is just about the right time for him. 

Mr. Ducanper. General Wilson didn’t know he was to be called, 
but he was in the audience, and I thought perhaps the subcommittee 
would like to ask him a couple of questions. 

Mr. Brooks. I understood there were some points of difference he 
had in mind with respect to the Air Guard. We would like to hear 
from you if ycu are ready, General. 

General Wurson. Well, sir, I was told that possibly I would be 
called. I had prepared a couple of charts to bring over and show the 
committee. I would prefer to have them if I could, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. Ducanper. We could have him back and have the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau with him. 

Mr. Brooxs. How about Wednesday ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Can you come Wednesday ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Secretary, whom do we have next? 

Secretary Smrru. I believe that completes the Air Forse presenta- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hall and I would be glad to answer any questions of the 
committee. We are at your disposal. As far as we are concerned, I 
believe our presentation is concluded. 

Mr. Brooks. Then in that case it is time for the committee to ask 
questions. I think we completed most of them. 

I was in hopes we could ask General Hall some of the plans of the 
Air Force and ask him how they would fit in. 

Secretary Smrrn. Fine. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee feels, however, it would be preferable 
todelay. Of course, I would say go ahead. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think General Hall would be glad to come back, 
wouldn’t you, General ? 

General Haun. Any time. 

Mr. Jounson. I think General Wilson should be permitted to bring 
up some charts, because it would help him in making his presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Any other witnesses? 

Mr. Ducanner. No, sir; this completes the Air Force presentation 
if there are no more questions. We can have General Hall and Gen- 
eral Wilson back Wednesday. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we ought to have them before we get stale on 
this testimony. If there are no further witnesses this afternoon, the 
committee will stand adjourned until Wednesday morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
Wednesday morning, February 23, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 








NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscommMiTree No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Now, this morning we expect some of the other members to come in. 
But as I announced yesterday, a good many of the committee are out 
of town. I thought, considering the fact that we have still about 55 
witnesses, we had better take advantage of all of the time that we 
have available to hear these witnesses and take the action that this 
committee wants to take at a reasonably early date. 

With this in mind, we decided to schedule witnesses this morning. 

The first witness we have is Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau. 

General, we are certainly happy to have you here this morning rep- 
resenting the National Guard Bureau. We will appreciate your 
statement. We hope you are candid and forthright and give the 
committee the best advice available to help us in this problem. 

General Ertcxson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. EDGAR C. ERICKSON, CHIEF OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


General Erickson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity that you have afforded me to be here 
this morning. 

As General Wilson, Chief of the Air Force Division of the National 
Guard Bureau will discuss the Air National Guard, I shall confine my 
remarks to the Army National Guard. ; 

The National Guard Bureau is in accord with the purposes of the 
National Reserve Plan. We are particularly pleased that the plan 
contemplates no change in the present dual status of the National 
Guard and that it will assure to a great degree its voluntary character. 

We favor the plan to permit the voluntary enlistment of young 
men under 19 years of age, with the understanding that they undergo 
6 months of active duty for training and serve thereafter for a speci- 
fied period in the National Guard. 

We are concerned, however, with the possibility that the input from 
this category of trainee on a vountary basis may be so low that we 
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will be unable to reach and maintain the numbers in privates and 
first-class privates necessary for the strength shown on page 29 of 
the book entitled, “Selective Manpower Statistics.” 

We are also concerned with the fact that should the National Guard 
fail to obtain a sufficient number of men under 19 by voluntary enlist- 
ment, there appears to be no provision for the induction of this cate- 
gory of personnel into the National Guard. 

The National Guard Bureau concurs in the voluntary enlistment 
of men of 2 years or more of active duty and with that part of the 
plan which provides that when recruiting efforts by the several 
States procure less than the necessary number and quality of volun- 
teer personnel, such personnel may be assigned involuntarily to the 
National Guard upon the request or approval of the governor. 

We believe, however, that these men should become members of 
the National Guard for all purposes and not for training only, as I 
understand the bill provides. 

This chart shows the distribution of enlisted personnel by grade. 
The red indicates the number required to meet the T. O. and E. 
strength as shown on page 29 of the book on statistics, and the blue 
shows the strength attained in each grade on December 31, 1954. 
Against a requirement of 265,552 basics, privates and privates, first 
class, the Army National Guard had 159,842. 

In order to induce the man with more than 2 years of active dut 
to voluntarily enlist in the guard, he must be assured that he will 
have an opportunity to obtain a grade of corporal or higher. 

It is obvious that men with 2 or more years of active service are not 
going to volunteer to be privates in the National Guard and that men 
of ambition who take 6 months of training are not going to be satis- 
fied to remain as privates or first-class privates for 914 years. 

Consequently, we in the National Guard Bureau believe that there 
must be a constant flow of 6 months’ trainees into the National Guard 
and that the only restriction should be the number necessary to build 
up the guard to the strength required and to keep it there. 

If these 19-year-old young men cannot be procured in sufficient num- 
bers on a voluntary basis, they should be made available on an in- 
voluntary basis. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell the com- 
mittee the status of the Army National Guard as of December 31, 
1954. 

National Guard units are allotted to the States to meet a troop 
basis established by the Department of the Army and are organ- 
ized in accordance with section 60 of the National Defense Act, which 
requires that the organization of the National Guard, includin 
composition of all units thereof, shall be the same as that prescrib 
for the Regular Army. 

As of December 31 the following units were organized and fed- 
erally recognized in the National Guard: 23 infantry divisions, 16 
regimental combat teams; 101 nondivisional antiaircraft artillery 
battalions; 14 field artillery groups; 4 armored divisions; 7 armored 
cavalry regiments; 2 armored groups, and 9 separate tank battalions; 
669 nondivisional combat and service support units, and these include 
separate MP battalions, engineer battalions, signal battalions, medical 
battalions, field hospitals, and so forth. 
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One of the infantry divisions—the 27th of New York—was con- 
verted to an armored division on February 1 of this year. It is ex- 
pected that 1 additional infantry division will be converted to ar- 
mor, and that 7 RCT’s will be converted to engineer and artillery 
groups during fiscal year 1956. When these conversions are made, 
the National Guard troop basis will conform to the new Army mobili- 
zation requirements. 

The goal of the National Guard each year is to reach the strength 
provided for in the program. 

The lefthand column of this chart shows the actual strength of 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men, and the aggregate on De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

The center column shows the program strength for the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The righthand column shows the reduced T/O & E requirement, 
which is approximately 80 percent of the full war strength T/O & E 
and the strength that the Army is expected to reach, that is, the Army 
Guard is expected to reach by the end of 1959 in accordance with the 
National Reserve Plan. 

The blue bar shows that by December 31 the Army National Guard 
had 87 percent of the officers, was overstrength in warrant officers 
and had 90 percent of the enlisted men required to meet the year-end 
strength for fiscal year 1955. 

These strengths, as shown by the red bar, equal 69 percent of the 
officers, 66 percent of the warrant oflicers, and 53 percent of the enlisted 
men required to meet the T/O & E strength of 621,710. 

The problem in the National Guard is to maintain the strength 
authorized by the program. 

The enlistment rate for the first 6 months of this fiscal year indicates 
that the year-end strength provided for in our program will be met. 

Procurement of all personnel of the National Guard is a responsibil- 
ity of the States and is now entirely on a voluntary basis. 

Officers are procured from the following sources: Graduates of 
accredited ROTC units; officers and former officers with previous 
honorable and creditable service in any component of the Armed 
Forces; specialists or technical experts; graduates of officer candidate 
schools, Regular Army and State; warrant officers or enlisted person- 
nel of the upper three grades with previous honorable and creditable 
active service of not less than 6 months in those grades in any compon- 
ent of the Armed Forces; enlisted members of the reserve components 
who satisfactorily complete extension courses and otherwise qualify 
as prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 

Although appointed or promoted by a governor, officers must be 
extended Federal recognition by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, acting for the Secretary of the Army, before he is eligible 
for Federal pay and other benefits. 

To qualify for this Federal recognition, an officer in the grade of 
colonel or below must be examined by a board of officers appointed by 
the appropriate Army commander. And National Guard regulations 
require that at least one of the members of the board be a Regular 
Army officer. 

Before recommending that an officer be extended Federal recogni- 
tion, the members of the board are expected to satisfy themselves that 
the officer meets the requirements of applicable Army and National 
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Guard regulations and that the officer is qualified for appointment as a 
Reserve officer of the Army in the recommended grade and branch of 
service. 

The physical examination is the same as that given Regular Army 
and Reserve officers. It is subject to a review by the National Guard 
Bureau surgeon, a Regular Army officer. In questionable cases the 
papers are referred to the Surgeon General of the Army for final 
determination. 

In the case of general officers the board is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and this board meets twice each year in the 
Pentagon. 

A report of the ages of the officers of the National Guard on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, by grade, indicates that they compare favorably with 
those of the Regular Army. 

The red indicates the age of the National Guard officers. 

The blue indicates the age of Active Army officers. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is the blue on that chart, General ? 

General Erickson. Well, it is a blue line. 

Mr. Brooks. The blue line? 

General Erickson. It may be hard to see. 

Mr. Brooks. I can see them, but I thought they were black. 

General Erickson. A study of the sources of enlistment for the 
National Guard during the calendar year 1954 indicates that 52.8 per- 
cent came from young men between 17 and 1814 years of age; 16.5 
percent were reenlistments; 14.3 percent were from men who were not 
subject to universal military training and service. Most of these men 
were veterans who did not have Reserve obligations; 11.4 percent were 
men between the ages of 1814 and 26 who were subject to induction 
by the selective service system at any time; 5 percent were from men 
who had been in the active service and had Reserve obligations. 

Although 181,332 men were enlisted or reenlisted during the year, 
the net gain to the National Guard was only 57,100. 

In the National Guard today we accept only those men who will 
be available for service in the event of mobilization. All enlistment 
records are reviewed in the National Guard Bureau for compliance 
with policy or age limitations, moral standards and physical condition. 
We have gone so far as to eliminate or refuse to enlist those men who 
might, because of personal hardship or other reasons, be deferred from 
military service or be eligible for discharge upon mobilization. This 
effort is directed toward making the National Guard of the United 
States a really ready reserve component as far as availability of 
personnel is concerned. 

The year-end report shows that 33 percent of the enlisted men in 
the National Guard have less than 1 year of military service; 20 
percent had 1 year but less than 2; 17 percent had 2 years but less 
than 4; 25 percent had 4 years and less than 8; and 5 percent had more 
than 8 years’ service. 

This service in many instances includes active service in one of 
the armed services as well as National Guard service. 

It is interesting to note that nearly one-third of the enlisted men 
of the Army National Guard has had 4 years or more of service. 
It is in this group that we find the noncommissioned officers, many of 
whom have had active service as noncoms. Others have qualified by 
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attending Army service schools, taking Army extension courses or by 
experience on active duty and in the National Guard. 

It is in this group that we also find a large number of specialists, 
many of whom have been produced for us by private industry and 
are men who qualify in their military occupational specialties because 
of the work that they do in their civilian occupations. 

Training of the National Guard is prescribed by the Department of 
the Army. Programing, guidance and supervision are provided by 
the Continental Army commanders. At the present time most 
National Guard units are training under a new all-component training 
program produced a year ago by the Continental Army Command. 
This program provides for the training of the National Guard units 
in the same subjects and in the same phases as active Army units. 
Because of limited time available, the allotment of hours to various 
subjects for the National Guard is naturally less than that devoted 
to the same subjects by the active duty. 

The all-component training program is so designed that the unit 
commander is permitted considerable latitude in establishing the 
level of training of his unit. 

This new program breaks down its subjects into four phases: Basic 
training, advanced individual training, basic unit training, and ad- 
vanced unit training. 

It is ccaimaniebal that the average National Guard unit will main- 
tain a level of training somewhere in the basic unit training phase. 

In some instances where conditions are extremely favorable, a unit 
may go into the advanced unit training phase. For the purpose of 
this report, however, it would be best to consider National Guard units 
in the basic unit training phase, since training limitations resulting 
from a large turnover of personnel and other training restrictions 
make it unlikely that the advanced unit training phase will be achieved 
by many National Guard units. 

Experience indicates that the National Guard has always accepted 
and carried out the system of training established by the Federal 
authorities. Training standards are set by the Department of the 
Army and the training is supervised by active Army officers. 

A very important part of the National Guard training is the school 
program. During the calendar year 1954 the number of personnel 
attending unit schools, which includes the staff training conducted at 
battalion and higher levels, and in a few instances schools conducted 
by the States in methods of instruction, was 20,112. 

"Attendance at schools conducted in Army areas to train specialists, 
such as cooks, mechanics, radio operators, and so forth, was 9,478. 

With the exception of precamp mess schools, most of these schools 
were of 8 weeks’ duration. <A total of 6,627 National Guard men 
attended branch and technical service schools of the Army. 

These schools were from 2 weeks’ to 10 months’ duration. 

Twelve thousand one hundred and thirty-one officers were enrolled 
in extension courses of the 20 through 60 series: 20.722 enlisted men 
were enrolled in extension courses, taking the 10 series. 

High points of our school program was the two special officer candi- 
date courses of 8 weeks’ duration conducted at the infantry school and 
artillery school during the summer. 

In order to carry out any training program, attendance of the per- 
sonnel assigned to the unit is most important. 
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During fiscal year 1954, with an average strength of 283,300, the 
attendance at drill averaged 247,600, or 87.4 percent. 

During calendar year 1954, with an average strength of 322,310, 
the attendance at field training was 306,881, or 95.2 percent. 

The present system of inspections by the Regular Army of National 
Guard organizations gives the Army complete information on the 
efficiency of officers and units and permits the Regular Establishment 
to insist that guard units maintain the required standards of training. 

Failure of the unit to meet these training standards can result in 
withdrawal of Federal recognition. 

Two very thorough inspections are conducted each year. One is 
known as the armory inspection and is conducted by officers detailed 
by the Inspector General of the Army. It is conducted in accord- 
ance with section 93 of the National Defense Act, to determine whether 
the amount and condition of the property in the hands of the National 
Guard is satisfactory, whether the National Guard is organized as 
prescribed, whether the officers and enlisted men possess the physical 
2nd other qualification prescribed, whether the organization and the 
officers and enlisted men thereof are sufficiently armed, uniformed 
and equipped, and being trained and instructed for active duty in the 
field, and whether the records are being kept in accordance with the 
requirements of the National Defense Act. 

The reports made by these inspectors general during the fiscal year 
1954 indicate that 306 units, or 7 percent, were rated superior, 2,557 
units, or 54 percent were rated excellent, 1710 units, or 36 percent, were 
rated satisfactory, and only 120 units or 3 percent, were rated un- 
satisfactory. 

This indicates that the unit commanders know how to conduct their 
units and it indicates that our 14,000 full-time duty administrative 
and maintenance personnel are doing their job satisfactorily. 

Training inspections are conducted during the annual field train- 
ing period by teams of officers designated for that purpose by Army 
commanders. 

Reports are submitted on federally recognized units which attend 
field training. The report is rendered on NGB Form 115. 

In addition to the ratings awarded by inspectors as a result of their 
personal observations, the —— contains statistical data designed to 
reflect the overall status of the unit from a training viewpoint. 

The combination of these ratings and the statistical data make 
possible an evaluation of the training proficiency of the unit as com- 
pared with other like National Guard units, and as a result an ad- 
jectival rating is awarded. The adjectival rating on the form is not 
to indicate the combat readiness of the unit. It does, however, reflect 
the training status of the unit as compared to other National Guard 
units. It also in general indicates the degree of proficiency the unit 
has achieved in performing its National Guard mission, of being pre- 
pared to undertake unit training upon receipt of trained fillers. 

Field training inspections given to the units of the Army National 
Guard last year show that 1343, or 27.3 percent, were rated superior; 
2,086, or 42.5 percent, were rated excellent; 1,157 or 23 percent were 
rated satisfactory, and 328, or 6.7 percent, were rated unsatisfactory. 

I believe that these ratings indicate that the National Guard is 
ready for mobilization on short notice and that the units will be able 
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to function satisfactorily in training at expanded strength when or- 
dered to active duty, 

That concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. And I want to say 
this, the charts that you have given in connection with your statement 
are very illuminating. I sometimes think that the Congress isn’t 
properly informed about the status of the guard. It is decentralized. 
It is a little more difficult to get information on it. And your charts 
have brought, certainly to my mind, some of the things that I have 
been wondering about in reference to the guard. 

So we appreciate that very much. 

I want to ask you a few little questions here in reference to the 
guard. 

Do your charts cover the Air National Guard ? 

_ General Erickson. No, sir. Those are Army National Guard only, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Only the Army National Guard. 

General Erickson. General Wilson has some charts on the Air 
National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have any position in reference to the Air 
Guard? I mean, are they under your authority ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. We have in the National Guard 
Bureau the Chief of the Bureau, and then we have an Army Division 
and an Air Force Division. General Abendroth is Chief of the Army 
Division and General Wilson is Chief of the Air Force Division. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, General Wilson is here. We will hear 
from him in a few minutes. He is here and has the story on the Air 
Guard. 

In reference to the early part of your statement about the need for 
men under the 6 months’ training program for the guard, does that 
statement cover the Air Guard, too? 

General Ertcxson. I would say yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

You feel that the Air Guard and the ground troops in the guard, 
both, will utilize and need the results which could be obtained by the 
use of 6-months’ trainees ? 

General Erickson. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you feel that this matter of sending men from the 
6-month training area to the guard should be handled by voluntary 
means, or should they be forced into the guard ? 

General Erickson. I would hope that we would be able to get all 
of the men we needed by the voluntary system. I would hope, also, 
that we would get all’of the men who have had 2 years of training 
or more into the guard that we need by voluntary method. 

I believe the forced induction method should only be used as a last 
resort, when we have failed to get the men we need by voluntary 
methods. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, when a man trains 6 months and then he has a 
Reserve obligation, don’t you think that man ought to be allowed to 
select, if he wanted the guard, to go in the guard, and if he wanted an- 
cther branch, to select that other branch? Shouldn’t that be volun- 
tarily done within the limits of the quotas which the guard has? 

General Erickson. That is within our program ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, within your program. 

55066—55—No. 11——28 
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General Erickson. The strength that we are given money enough 
to support by the Congress ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Erickson. I say yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, your ultimate goal in the guard is 621,000 men ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that, you think, large enough with the anticipated 
program of training 100,000 men each year ? 

General Erickson. That, sir, is based upon the T/O & E of each 
unit. That is a summary of the number of men required to fill each 
T/O & E unit up to what we call the reduced column strength. And 
the reduced column strength provides for 100-percent officers generally 
and approximately 80 percent of the enlisted men. 

We feel if we can meet that program, it will be as far as the National 
Guard can go. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you like the terms of H. R. 2967, and the Guard 
will avail itself of that bill if it is passed ? 

General Erickson. I believe it will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. One more question: As far as need for authority to 
discipline men, the guard has ample authority, doesn’t it, now for 
inside discipline in the activities of the guard ? 

General Ertckson. Each State has a State program. In view of 
the fact that members of the National Guard, when not in active 
Federal service, are trained, administered, and completely controlled, 
as far as that goes, by the State and State laws, we have no trouble 
in getting attendance. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you have no trouble in getting the men in the 
guard to conform to the program, do you 4 

General Erickson. I think our charts on attendance show that we 
get the attendance. And I think we get that attendance without 
resorting to any legal means. 

Mr. Brooxs. Through the use of leadership means ? 

General Ertckson. What you have to do and what our unit com- 
manders have to do is make their training so interesting and their 
units so good that the men want to come to drill. I believe that is 
the basis of the whole thing. Men must want to come and take part. 
And if they do, you will get attendance. You don’t need any other 
means. 

Mr. Brooks. So that that feature of the program wouldn’t interest 
you especially ¢ 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is all I have to ask right now. Any 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. That record that you displayed there about so many 
percentage superior and a large percentage excellent, is that better 
than you would have in normal times, like, for instance, just preceding 
the Korean conflict 4 Was the record as good then as it is now ? 

General Erickson. Well, the units were not in as high a state of 
organization at that time as they are at the present time. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words 

General Ertcxson. Many of those ratings here that are unsatis- 
factory and just satisfactory are from units that were on active duty 
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in Korea and have been in a reorganization stage during the past 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, in other words, the tensions of today are what 
make service more attractive in the guard and also make the men take 
it more seriously than they did before; is that correct / 

General Erickson. Well, that is probably true. But in December 
of 1949 we reached a strength of 356,000. And the then Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, General Kramer, requested that we be author- 
ized to go to 400,000. That request was turned down about the Ist 
of January of 1950, and we had to stop all of our recruiting in order 
to get back down to 350,000 by the end of the year and not go over 
that amount. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Mr. JoHnson. We had some comment here yesterday about the 
situations where Reserve units are utilizing parts of National Guard 
armories. How has that worked out? Do you think it is a good 
scheme or do you believe that you have better results if the reservists 
have their own place which is exclusively under their control, and, 
of course, you have your own armories ? 

General Erickson. Well, it all depends upon the type of unit. If 
you have an infantry company in an armory in the National Guard, 
T think it is unwise to put an infantry company in the same armory 
of the Army Reserve. But I can see where if you had an infantry 
company of the National Guard and a signal company of the Reserve, 
it wouldn’t make too much difference, provided there was enough 
manpower in that area to support them ‘both. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, for instance, the National Guard armory in 
the city where I live, the Air Force uses that or did use it for some of 
their exercises. And I think it worked fairly well. 

But don’t you think that by and large each unit likes to have a 
place where they have complete control and j jurisdiction of their own 
program and their own men? 

General Ertcxson. Well, I believe that is true. 

You see, the States maintain the armories for the National Guard. 

Mr. Jounson. I know. 

General Erickson. In most cases the States own them. They pay 
all the expenses of upkeep, heat, water, light, and so forth. The Re- 

serve unit that come in there come in there as a tenant and will have 
to take what they get and have no jurisdiction over the building. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General, how many men out of this 100,000 first trainees 
will the National Guard get? 

General Erickson. W ell, I have nothing definite on that. I have 
heard figures mentioned in the Pentagon of 30,000, another figure of 
35,000. The highest figure I have heard was 35,000. 

Mr. Price. Well, if you got 35,000, how long would it take you to 
build up to your strength of 650,000—or 621,000 that you say you want 
to reach by 1960, you say, or 59? 

General Erickson. Well, with the attrition we have in the Na- 
tional Guard, it is my opinion that we would not get enough men out 
of a quota of 35,000 a year to build us up to the required strength by 
1959. 
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Mr. Price. By 1959. What would you need to do it? 

General Erickson. What I mean by attrition is this: We lose a lot 
of our men, especially in that younger group. We lose them because 
they enlist in the Regular services. 28,000 enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard, the Army National Guard, were discharged last year 
to enlist in the Regular services. 

Mr. Price. Well, how many men would you need a year to build up 
to your 621,000 strength by 1959? 

General Erickson. Well, I haven’t really made a very close study 
of that. But I believe that the recruiting results that we get now is 
an indication of what we would need. We recruited last year 93,000 
men under 1814 years of age. 

Mr. Price. Under what? 

General Erickson. Under 1814 years of age. We enlisted and re- 
enlisted up to 181,000 men in order to make a net gain of 57,000. That 
means that we have to get about three times as many as we eventually 
keep. 

Mr. Price. Are enlistments open in the National Guard in almost 
every State at the present time? 

General Erickson. No, sir—in general, yes, sir; but we have some 
units that have met their T/O & E strength and are restricted to that 
and cannot take on additional men who may want to join. 

Mr. Price. Well, have you found a surplus of recruits as against 
the number that you can take in? Have you had to reject quite a few 
because of being above quota in different States ? 

General Ertcxson. Well, I wouldn’t say that that was very many. 
It is only in some localities where the companies get to full strength. 
And then they have to turn down men or maintain a waiting list. 
But that is not a general situation. 

Mr. Price. Now, General, under this bill do you see anything in 
this type of legislation that could adversely affect the guard ¢ 

General Erickson. Well, I haven’t studied the bill itself. My com- 
ments have been directed toward the plan. And I would prefer to 
not comment on the details of the bill until I know more about it. 

Mr. Price. Don’t you believe that each department should analyze 
this bill according to details, because there could be one line in there 
that would affect any one of these services, couldn’t there ? 

General Ertcxson. I believe the bill has been or was 

Mr. Price. I recall—I think it was the Navy or one other branch 
made that same statement, that they endorsed the plan, the idea, and 
they have considered it as a program or an idea, leading me to believe 
they hadn’t studied every section of this bill. I think before you 
could endorse the bill, you would have to be pretty sure of every section 
of it, wouldn’t you? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. And I don’t want to go on record 
here as endorsing every section of the bill. 

Mr. Price. A little while ago, General, you made a statement—and 
I don’t recall in what connection you made it. You said that hadn’t 
been your trouble. Now, what were you referring to? What are 
your troubles? Is there anything under existing law that handicaps 
the Reserve ? 

General Erickson. Well, now, I would prefer to have that question 
directed at the National Guard and not the Army Reserve. 
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Mr. Price. Well, is there anything in existing law that handicaps 
the National Guard ? 

General Ertcxson. In existing legislation ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Ertcxson. No, sir. We are not handicapped. Our prob- 
lem is getting the men and keeping them so that we can give them the 
proper training. Our big trouble now under the present law is our 
turnover, the fact that we > lose about one-third of our men each year. 
We have to recruit new men and we have to continually be giving 
basic training. 

An improv vement over the present legislation would be some form 
of legislation that would provide for the giving of basic training to 
the number of men that we need to fill up our units. 

Mr. Price. Is the period of enlistment in the National Guard the 
same in every State? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. It is prescribed by the National De- 
fense Act; 3 years for original enlistment, 1 year being permitted 
for reenlistment. Each man that comes into the National Guard 
takes on himself an 8-year obligation. When he is discharged from 
the National Guard he still has that obligation and he becomes a 
member of the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, when a man finishes 3 years, assuming he has 
had 2 years’ training in the Army is j i 
that enlistment period and he decides not to reenlist, what do you do? 

General Erickson. We just send his papers over to the Army com- 
mander and he becomes a member of the Army Reserve, if he has a 
remaining Reserve obligation. 

If he has no remaining Reserve obligation, he is discharged. 

Mr. Brooks. So every man who starts out in the guard either re- 
mains there or you get rid of him by turning him over to the Reserve ? 

General Ertcxson. By discharging him. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if he remains in the guard, then he has to be 
active, isn’t that right? 

General Erickson. That is right. Except in some cases where a 
man wants to continue his affiliation with the National Guard and is 
unable to do so for a short period of time, he can be transferred to the 
inactive National Guard for that period of time and transferred back 
to the active National Guard at the end of it. 

Mr. Brooks. That is how long a period of time? 

General Erickson. We have about 20,000 men in that category at 
the present time. 

Mr. Price. Does that extend their enlistment period, then, where 
they agree to an extension of enlistment ? 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How long a period of time do you put them in the 
inactive guard? 

General Ertcxson. Well, it depends upon how much time he has 
left in his enlistment. Usually that is done for not over a 3-month 
period. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. <A 1-year reenlistment—that would be one-fourth 
of the enlistment period. 
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General Erickson. Well, most States are not taking advantage of 
this 1-year enlistment authority. 

Mr. Price. General, what did you say the present strength of the 
National Guard is? What is the authorized strength of the National 
Guard ? 

General Erickson. Well, we have the authorized strength, which 
is the reduced column T/O & E strength, of about 621,000. However, 
we have a controlling figure which is set by the Congress each year 
when making its appropriation. 

Mr. Price. What is that controlling figure / 

General Ertcxson. Our year-end strength for this fiscal year is 
375,000. 

Mr. Price. Now, let me ask you something there. Was that by 
request of the Guard Bureau or was that the arbitrary action of the 
Appropriations Committee in saying, “This is all we are going to let 
you have’’? 

General Erickson. No, sir; that is done by programing in the 
Department of the Army and in conjunction with the National Guard 
Bureau. 

Mr. Price. On recommendation of the National Guard or did the 
Defense Establishment say to the National Guard, “This is your 
figure” ? 

General Erickson. I would say it is agreement between G-3 and the 
National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Price. The agreement being accepted by the National Guard 
Bureau ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir; an agreement that we make because we 
feel that that is as far as we can go that particular year. 

Mr. Pricer. Well, let’s have it this way, then: Did you ask for a 
different figure ? 

General Erickson. We were asked to go to 25,000 more by the Army 
in fiscal year 1956 than we suggested. 

Mr. Price. Than you suggested. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. We suggested 400,000 and the Army 
asked us to try 425,000, and we agreed to it. 

Mr. Price. Then did you come up with a figure of 375,000? Where 
did that come from ? 

General Ertcxson. No; 375,000 is this fiscal year. 

Mr. Price. This fiscal year. Whocut that down? 

General Erickson. That wasn’t cut down, 375,000 is for this fiscal 
year ending June 30 of this year. The 425,000 is for the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Price. For the next fiscal year ? 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all you thought the guard could do, wasn’t it ? 

General Ertcxson. That is about what we feel we can do. 

Mr. Price. Thats all Ihave. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr Fisner. General, I would assume from what you have said that 
that this goal of 621,000 by 1959 is one that you can hardly expect to 
reach, is that right? It is just a goal, but apparently there is very 
little prospect: of actually achieving that goal? ; 
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General Erickson I am doubtful that we could achieve it on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis unless many more incentives are given to men 
to enlist in the National Guard than we have now. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. 

Following what Mr. Price asked you about anything in the bill that 
might be adverse to the National Guard, I under stood you to say that 
under this legislation those who are taken into the National Gu: ird, 
or at least some of them, will be taken in for training purposes 
only 

(General Erickson nods. ) 

Mr. Fisner. And not for all purposes, as you call it. Now, is that 
a criticism that you feel should properly be leveled at the bill from the 
standpoint of the National Guard ? 

General Erickson. Well, I believe that that is one section that 
should be clarified. 

Mr. Brooks. Which section is that ? 

General Ertcxson. Well, I don’t have the bill here. 

Mr. Brooks. We can get that from you later. Excuse me. 

General Erickson. We are quite insistent that a man be a 100- 
percent member of the National Guard of the State. If he is not, and 
we have a considerable number that are not, then we have a group 
that are subject to Federal orders only and we have another group 
that are subject to both Federal orders and State orders. In my 
opinion, it just isn’t going to work out. 

Mr. Fisuer. General, let me ask you one other question, and then I 
won't pursue that. I assume that will be explored more or less tech- 
nically in the bill when it is read or when we get to that. 

You have a very good record of attend: ince and drill activity, 
according to the charts that you showed a little while ago, in the 
National Guard. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. And you made the statement that you doubted that any 
compulsion is necessary because you are able to make it so attractive 
that they do attend and do conform with your request. 

What happens to a young man if he does not attend? Supposing 
he misses a month or 2 months continuously, or 3 months, what hap- 
pens to him? 

General Erickson. Well, he is given an opportunity—it is handled 
differently by different unit commanders. Some unit commanders go 
to a great deal of effort to get him to come down to the armory and 
attend and some unit commanders break their units down into 
platoons and sections and make the platoon and section chief respon- 
sible for getting the men to attend. 

Now, if after all efforts have failed to appeal to him to attend, a 
man is discharged for nonattendance at drill and if he is one of those 
who is deferred from the draft because of membership in the guard, 
a form 44 is made out and sent to the local selective service board and 
they no longer defer him because of his membership in the guard. 

Mr. Fister. Isee. Well, in other words, General, under the present 
arrangement there is considerable amount of compulsion, we will say, 
for him to keep up his attendance, isn’t there ? 

General Ertcxson. In that respect, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftsuer. Otherwise, he would be subject to induction by the 
selective service. 
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General Ertcxson. I believe, Mr. Congressman, the question before 
was, Did we need any more legal compulsion 4 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. 

General Erickson. That isn’t too much. 

Mr. Price. I didn’t understand you, General. What was your 
statement? What was your last statement ? 

General Ertcxson. As I understood the question, when we talked 
about compulsion before, it was: Did we need any more legal 
compulsion ¢ 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

General Ertckson. Now, there is a lot to this discharging of men 
at 19 years of age for not attending drill at the present time. And I 
believe if this bill is enacted, it should take that into consideration. 
A man may enlist in the National Guard now at 17 or 1714 years of 
age with the understanding that he will be deferred as long as he 
continues to perform satisfactory service. He may, at the age of 19, 
forget to come to drill for various reasons and he may be discharged 
from the National Guard and a form 44 sent over to the selective 
service board. And because he has not reached the age that that 
local selective service board is taking the men at, some time will elapse 
before he is ever inducted into the Federal service, into active service. 
It may go 2 or 3 years. So that isn’t as much of a compulsion as it 
looks with these younger men. And I say that because our record 
shows that about 10,000 of these men were discharged for nonattend- 
ance of drill last year. 

Then, again, he has to come in a quota of that local board. So it is 
entirely possible for him to enlist in the National Guard at 17, fail 
to attend drill when he is 181% or 18, be discharged for nonattendance 
of drill and a form 44 sent to the local Selective Service Board, and 
he not be inducted at all, and if at all, he may wait until he is 22 or 
23 years of age. 

Mr. FisHer. Of course he is subject to the draft if the Selective 
Service Board has a quota to fill and they choose to induct him ? 

General Erickson. And he is in that age bracket, that is right. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Price. General, I think there has been a little misunderstand- 
ing on this discussion about compulsion in the bill. I think most of 
the objection to the compulsion is directed to those prior-service men, 
not to the volunteer who goes in the 6-months program and is exempted 
thereby from 2 years active duty by Selective Service. In the case 
vou are talking about the Selective Service bill itself will take care 
of those people. 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Fisner. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you a question, too, General ? 

Mr. Roy Johnson called my attention to this stipulation here on 
page 3 of the bill. I would like to ask you how you would administer 
this. And I read from the bill, page 3, line 10: 

Such a person may be assigned to the National Guard or to the Air National 
Guard of each State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for training in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of this act and shall serve therein for the remainder 


of his period which he is required to serve under this paragraph unless sooner 
discharged. 
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Now, under that phraseology, a 6-month trainee comes to the guard 
and he has a period of 914 years with the guard. Now, if he fails 
after he comes to the guard voluntarily to do his duty and misses 
drills or refuses to conform, what will you do then? How will you 
handle that problem ¢ 

General Erickson. Well, I think in that case he should be reported 
to the Army commander and the Army commander should be author- 
ized to issue orders immediately for him to go back into the active 
Army. 

Mr. Brooks. So what you will do would be to get rid of him if he 
didn’t conform, rather than attempt to discipline him? You would 
let somebody else discipline them ? 

General Ertcxson. I think, again, that the unit commander would 
make every effort to have him come to drill, and not until he failed 
to get him to come would he report him to the Army commander. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think I see how you would handle that. 

Now, Mr. Durham is here from the full committee. We are glad 
to have him. He isa very able Member of the Congress, Mr. Durham, 
do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General, of course, this whole procedure of change to this plan that 
is before the Congress at the present time is to maintain oa support 
a better Reserve system, economically and efficiently. 

In answering the question a few minutes ago, or rather in your state- 
ment, which rather puzzled me a little bit, since I believe Congress 
in the National Defense Act authorized your strength up to 600,000 
at one time—isn’t that the authorization that you hold at the present 
time ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. That is the Organization Act, I 
believe. 

Mr. Durnam. Since, of course, the Congress and this committee 
authorized that strength and it has been limited by appropriations and 
not by any act of Congress or otherwise, it resolves itself into this 
question, whether or not, in my opinion—and I would like to have 
your thought as to whether or not we will receive a more efficient and 
a better National Guard under this plan than we have under the 
present plan. 

Now, I, of course, don’t know the cost and I don’t know whether 
you figured the cost under this program per trained man. I suppose 
you have figures under the old program on cost per man, do you not? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. Under the present, or during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, if we meet our program, the cost per man will be about 
$649, or $650 per man, in round figures. 

Mr. Duruam. That is per year? 

General Erickson. That is per year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, have you people figured the cost under this 
plan as to what it will cost you to maintain a man in the National 
Guard, under this plan? 

General Erickson. We haven't figured it out particularly in the 
Bureau. It has been worked up, but not by us. I believe they say 
the figure used is about $1,000 per man. 

Mr. Durnam. Why I asked that question, of course, is because of 
the fact—I have been very much encouraged by the improvement in 
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the National Guard Reserve over the past several years. There has 
been quite an improvement, in my opinion, and I think you will agree 
with me. 

Now, would you have or do you have the facilities presently in 
existence to train the 600,000 men authorized by Congress 4 

General Erickson. That, again, comes down to location. In some 
locations we have adequate armory facilities. In others we do not 
have. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, the answer is, then, that you do not have. 

General Erickson. That is right. But I believe the present armory 
construction program, if carried to its fulfillment 

Mr. Durnam. You see, they say we can’t take but 100,000 because 
we haven't the facilities to train them immediately. Now, if you have 
facilities to train 600,000 and we haven't got facilities to train 100,000 
in this new program, I think we have something there to think about. 

General Erickson. I think it is two different propositions. The 
100,000—the discussion of training the 100,000, I believe—is training 
them on active duty. My remarks were directed at training 600,000 
ona 1-night-a-week basis and 15 days field training. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, you say you expect to but you haven’t any com- 
mitment from the Department of Defense that you will get 35,000 out 
of this 100,000. You are just hoping and wishing that you will get 
them. And you lost 28,000 to the Army last year after you trained 
them, and evidently they must be pretty g good soldiers or they wouldn’t 
be taking 28,000 from you into the regular services. 

General Erickson. Well, they liked it well enough so that they de- 
cided to go into the regular service. 

Mr. Dornam. And the Army accepted them. 

Genera! Ertckson. The regular services accepted them. 

Mr. Durnam. As soldiers. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. All right. I think that is evidence that you have a 
training program that is worth while, because the Army has admitted 
it by accepting those people. 

Now, these people, these 100,000, in my opinion, will not be any 
better trained than the ones you trained and sent into the Army, at 
$600 and some a year. Now, if this new soldier is going to cost us, 
say, $5,000 a year to train in this new program, why, I think we should 
know what the difference is in the training per man. 

General Erickson. Well, I must say that we will build a much better 
National Guard if every man that comes into it has had previous mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, that is true, and the Army builds a much better 
Army if they had had previous training with men trained in the 
National Guard, doesn’t it? 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Certainly, you “might say they are admitting it by 
accepting them on that basis. 

The question of course is to whether the National Guard are going to 
get the necessary men. Now, the Army and Navy has said they don’t 
care much for these people. They haven’t been enthusiastic about it. 


They are going to get volunteers to take care of their present situation. 
Mr. Brooks. Not the Army. 
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Mr. Duruam. Not the Army, I mean the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. You are training them primarily for the Army, which 
is the recognized program. So if you are not going to get but 35,000 
of them, where are the other 65,000 going ? 

General Erickson. I suppose to the Army Reserve and 1,000 to the 
Marines. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, I think we ought to have some commitment. 
Because the Army is the one that needs these people. And you are 
one of the training units for the Army. 

General Erickson. Most of the Army Reserve has a lot of combat 
and service support units in it that must be just as ready as the Na- 
tional Guard units before combat. 

Mr. Duruam. That is true. 

General Erickson. Because they are needed to support the early 
National Guard divisions and also support some of the others. 

Mr. Durnam. In your opinion, now, does this plan give you a 
better chance to keep your National Guard at authorized strength or 
does it put you in a precarious position ¢ 

General Errckson. I don’t think it helps us a bit to increase our 
authorized strength. 

Mr. Durnam. I think you are right. 

General Ertckson. But it does this, it gives us men with previous 
training. 

Mr. Durnam. There is nothing you can do about losing this 28,000 
you speak about to the Army. 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Because they can go and volunteer if they want to, 
and you didn’t gain but 6,000 by your own figures. Why, it would 
take you 100 years to get up to the 600,000, if you expect to get all of 
them, which you would have to, because you covered the whole field 
here when you take the 17-year group in the picture and with the other 
volunteers that go in the Army and Navy. You are not going to get 
any out of the draft. 

General Erickson. Part of this plan that may give us a lot of men 
with previous military training— 

Mr. Durnam. What age, though ? 

General Ertcxson. Of course that is the part that would authorize 
the assignment of men who had had 2 years more of training. There 
is no limitation in the numbers that could be assigned that way. 
However, I have a strong feeling that if you want to get the man to 
perform the 1 ight kind of service willingly in a National Guard unit, 
he should be the man that will voluntarily enlist in it and not be 
forced to take part. 

Mr. Durnam. Lagree with you on that. 

General Erickson. There will be over 1 million men by the end of 
this fiseal year who have had 2 years of military training and have 
Reserve obligations. Yet, during the last calendar year we were only 
able to get 9,000 of them to volunt: ivily enlist in the National Guard. 

Mr. Durnam. I know, in the National Guard. Now, those are dis- 
appointing figures, of course. You just can’t count on those men in 
the only ages you have, unless you get a turnabout of events in your 
own enlistments in the only age and people who have already had pre- 
vious training. 
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General Erickson. All of our efforts now, that is, all of our efforts 
nationally now, our national advertising, and so forth, is beamed to- 
ward selling the man who has had 2 years’ training and has a Reserve 
obligation the idea that he should voluntarily enlist in the National 
Guard. Now, we are not doing very well in getting them. 

Mr. JoHnson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the fact that these men have had training when 
they go in the National Guard—don’t you have the problem of finding 
a place to put them so they can progress, instead of just going in there 
and being dead weight ? 

General Erickson. Well, as of now we have vacancies enough in the 
noncommissioned officer grades to take care of those who are qualified. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, did you have vacancies for those 9,000? Did 
you place them satisfactorily ? 

General Ertcxson. I haven’t made a specific study of that 9,000, 
but my guess is that most of them are noncoms in the National Guard 
today, or were told that they would become noncoms if they came in 
for awhile. 

Mr. Jonnson. So there is some chance for them to advance a little 
bit ? 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In accordance with the training they have had and 
their ability. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General, the 6-month trainee coming into the 
guard would have had the equivalent of 12 years in field training 
which the guard normally would give an untrained man ? 

General Erickson. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, isn’t it ? 

General Erickson. Well, I haven’t figured that out. 

Mr. Brooxs. It is 2 weeks a year, and 6 months would be 12 years to 
get that much training. 

General Erickson. But the man in the guard does more than just 
go to field training. We say that he goes to drill 2 hours 1 night a 
week. And that is all we give him credit for. We give him credit for 
the 2 hours 1 night a week and the 15 days of field training. We don’t 
give credit for the fact that a large number of these individuals go to 
service schools. We don’t give them credit for the fact that a lot of 
them become enthused by the National Guard and their particular 
branch of the service and do a lot of studying on the side. 

We believe that the man who puts in 2 years in the National Guard 
has the equivalent of the 8 weeks of basic training that the Army 
gives to recruits. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, here is the point I am getting at. It is a little 
bit from what you are saying. That 6-month trainee when coming 
into the guard would be a man who will have substantial training. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And it will improve the guard to have a certain quota 
of that type of trainee. 

General Ertcxson. There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman. 
My only worry is will we get enough of them. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Well, now, what isenough of them ? 
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General Erickson. Well, I think we would need the whole 100,000 
while we are in the buildup stage. | 

Mr. Brooks. You'd take a half a loaf the first year, though, rather 
than none, wouldn’t you? 

General Erickson. We havea buildup stage to get up to the 621,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, when you take 35,000 out of ‘the first year, would 
some of those go to the Air National Guard ? 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All of them to the ground. What is the Air Guard 
going to do if you take them all ? 

General Ertckson. They have the same problem. They have to get 
their airmen second-class from some place. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let me ask him one more question. They have 
the same problem and the Air Guard really ought to be interested like- 
wise and should be considered in the quota, don’t you think so? 

General Erickson. We feel that way about it in the National Guard 
Bureau. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, how long at this rate of 100,000 a year will 
it take you to fill the guard up ? 

General Erickson. Well, I haven’t gotten into figures on that. I 
am not a statistician. But it seems to me we would need until 1959 
to do it. 

Mr. Brooks. And longer than that; wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Price. At the rate of 100,000 a year ? 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. No, 35,000 

Mr. Price. Now, wait. Let’s not get it confused. You mean at 
the rate of 100,000 a year, it would still take you until 1959 to build 
to 621,000? 

General Erickson. That is a quick estimate. And I base that on 
the fact that we are going to lose one-third of them. 

Mr. Brooks. The rate of 35,000 a year means you are not going to 
fill the guard ? 

General Erickson. It doesn’t look that way to me, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I yield to you. 

Mr. Price. Now, General, Mr. Durham mentioned awhile ago the 
question of facilities for training. Of course, you said the training 
wasn’t your particular interest—it is your interest, naturally, but that 
wasn’t what you were immediately concerned with. But the state- 
ment has been made here in the questioning of Defense Establishment 
officials to the effect that the reason they selected the 100,000 figure 
for this year as the quota was sort of an agreement on the figure 
but also to avoid confusion in this program at the outset. 

Now, can you see any foundation for that statement in view of the 
fact that the facilities for training in the Army today should be about 
at the maximum, especially in view of the fact that we are reducing 
the size of the Army itself—so the training facilities should be about 
the best that they have had in a long time and should easily absorb 
100,000 trainees ? 

Mr. Brooks. You have facilities. You have any number of camps 
closed. 

Mr. Price. The Army is closing training camps at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, Camp Polk in Louisiana. 
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General Erickson. The training of that 100,000 is an Army prob- 
lem. When I talked about facilities before, I was talking about 
facilities for training the National Guard. I was talking about local 
armories, and so forth. 

Mr. Price. What is going through my mind is that we want a 
strong Reserve. Are we going to make the effort to get the strong 
Reserve or are we going to still think of the dollar sign and get a 
half-way program that won’t do what we want to do? 

General Erickson. I think we all agree that we want a strong 
Reserve and we want it soon. 

Mr. Price. And you are not going to get it very fast under this 
program, are you? 

Mr. Duruam. As far as the National Guard is concerned. 

Mr. Price. As far as the National Guard is concerned, you can at 
least speak for that. It is going to take you at least 4 more years, or 
5 more years. 

General ErtcKson. Well, to meet the program / 

Mr. Price. Yes. If they give you 100,000 men a year. 

General Erickson. Well, I think we will need that many. That is 
just my estimate based upon the number of men we have to enlist 
now and the number of men who we lose for many reasons. 

Mr. Price. In my opinion, my personal opinion, I think it is an 
absolute fallacy to say we can’t do a better job than train 100,000 
trainees the first year. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. JouHnson. How do you account for that large loss, a third? 
You say you think you would lose a third of those before they got 
up to the time when you were supposed to be built up to the objective. 

General Erickson. I am basing that on the attrition that we have 
today. 

Mr. Jonnson. And at that rate— that is what it is today? 

General Ertcxson. About a third; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman, this question may have been asked 
before. I probably shouldn’t be asking it of the general. But it 
should be directed to someone in the Department of Defense who 
initiated this program, as to the cost per man. I think it will be help- 
ful, to me at least, to know what it is going to cost per man to train a 
man under this program as projected in the plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have those figures, Denman’ 

General Erickson. I couldn’t quite hear the question. 

Mr. Brooxs. The cost per man for training the 6-month trainee. 

Mr. Durnam. I don’t think he has it. 

General Ertckson. No, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. We will get it from Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

If there are no further questions, we have another witness this 
morning, Brig. Gen. W. P. Wilson. He is Deputy Chief of Air, 
National Guard. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; the Deputy Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 
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My paper here said for the Coast Guard, but that is not right. 
Mr. Ducanper. Well, the Coast Guard is standing by. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. Deputy Chief of Air, } National Guard. 
General Witson. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. General, we would like to have your statement. 
Do you have a prepared statement / 

General Wixson. Yes, sir; I have a short prepared statement. 
Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Will you proceed, sir? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. W. P. WILSON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF AIR, 
NATIONAL GUARD 


General Witson. Mr. Chairman and members. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have extra copies for members of the com- 
mittee? - : 

General Witson. No, sir. I typed it up myself last night. 

Mr. Brooks. We have good ears. Go right ahead, sir. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to dis- 
cuss what I believe will be the effect on the Air National Guard if 
H. R. 2967, the National Reserve Plan, is enacted into law. 

You are well aware that the Air National Guard is a voluntary 
force. We of the guard are proud of our traditional voluntary 
status. Our members have undertaken the obligation of guard serv- 
ice so that they may be better prepared to serve this nation in time 
of emergency or war. They are not in the Air National Guard be- 
cause they have been involuntarily placed there, but because they 
desired to participate in home town organized units with their friends 
and neighbors. 

Flistory reveals that this system has produced outstanding soldiers 
and units at any time when it has been necessary to bring the guard 
into the active Federal service. 

The National Guard Bureau is in complete accord with the stated 
purpose of the bill, that is, to strengthen the Reserve Forces. We are, 
however, gravely concerned with the effect that certain provisions of 
the bill may have on the Air National Guard. 

Naturally, we would prefer an all-volunteer force. We would also 
prefer, to obtain all of our volunteers from among those who have 
already been trained to the end that we might further raise the com- 
bat potential of our units. 

"ect the procurement of prior service persons in sufficient 
numbers to meet our long-range requirements will be a difficult job. 

It should be noted, however, that Air Force obligated reservists are 
just starting to be released in numbers. 

In spite of the fact that our principal source of procurement has 
been non-prior-service personnel it is interesting to note that all 
complete basic military training at Active Air Force schools, or 
through the Air National Guard’s unit basic training courses in accord- 
ance with Air Force standards supervised by the Continental Air 
Command. 

Many of our non-prior-service airmen have and are participating in 
technical school training in Air Force technical schools. 
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In addition, over 5,000 are enrolled in the Extension Course Insti- 
tute. We are certain that we are as truly a Ready Reserve Force as 
present circumstances and limitations will permit. 

From the testimony already provided to this committee it is appar- 
ent that the chief source of personnel available to the Air National 
Guard under the provisions of this bill are those airmen who have 
completed at least one 4-year enlistment in the Active Air Force. 

If this legislation goes into effect the result as far as the Air 
National Guard is concerned is this: (1) We will no longer have the 
privilege of enlisting non-prior-service personnel as under our present 
system; (2) we would primarily recruit from among those who have 
served 4 years on active duty; (3) no one will be compelled to partici- 
pate in our program; (4) we have no special inducement to offer 
prospective members under this proposed legislation. 

Let me furnish you an example. 

A man enlists in the Active Air Force for 4 years. At the end of 
3 months, upon completing basic training, he is normally promoted 
to airman third class. By the time he has completed his enlistment 
of 4 years he has normally attained the grade of airman first class or 
staff sergeant. His assignment to the ANG is therefore limited to a 
vacancy in the top four grades unless he volunteers to serve in a lower 
grade. 

My basic problem is to fill the lower three grades. 

The chart to follow will reveal that the ANG T/O requires approxi- 
mately 79,000 airmen. You will note that of the 79,000, 53,000 are 
distributed among the first 4 grades, 26,000 are in the lower 2 grades. 

The current system of enlistments of non-prior-service personnel 
is meeting our requirements. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, will the 6-month trainee give you men for the 
lower grades that you refer to as being your problem # 

General Winson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to go to this chart, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

General Witson. And then I would like to answer that question 
just a little bit later. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps you will answer it when you explain the 
chart? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. These blue hatched marks are the grade 
spread of airmen. We are not worried about our officers. We are 
all right as far as our officers are concerned. But we are now talking 
primarily on these two charts of airmen. 

These are the total authorized airmen by grade that we will have 
in the Air National Guard when we have all units activated and in 
being which is figured for 1959, the 1959 program. 

There are some 12,000 in these spaces right now that are in our 
program but units will not be activated. They are spread from now 
over through 1958. 

In the Air Guard program, when a unit comes into being, we are 
required to have 20 percent of its officers and airmen. At the end of 
the first year it must have 50 percent. 

At the end of the second year, 80 percent. At the end of the third 
year and from there on out, a level-off period of 90 percent and above. 
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At the present time the strength of the Air National Guard is based 
on its phased program of units in being on the 3-year phase and we 
have—we are ahead of our program as far as our personnel are con- 
cerned as of the end of this month by some 1,700 people, right now. 

And we have an overall average, which is again on program, of a 
total of 73 percent of our airmen and 73 percent officers. 

We are right on the program, where we are supposed to be. 

You will notice this blue is the personnel who had active duty 
with the regular service. 

Now that is either active duty in World War II or active duty in 
Korea. 

None of these people or very few of these people have any cbliga- 
tion to serve. They are there because they want to be. 

The same thing is true in part of our airmen. You can see here 
2,400 of the airmen first-class have prior Federal service. 

In the Air Guard, we started a program 2 years ago of basic train- 
ing with the Active Air Fore e, in which they complete their entire 
basic training in a period of 11 weeks. 

I have quotas starting in June and July of this year of 3,000 for 
those 2 months. 

It is expected that—well, we have on hand applications for over 
2,800 to go to basic training out of this group of basics this summer. 

We expect that we will send during next fiscal year 5,000 people 
to basic training. 

Mr. Brooks. That is 2 weeks of summer training ? 

General Witson. No, sir. That is 11 weeks of Active Air Force 
basic training. It is the same training program that the Air Force 
gives to their original enlistees. 

It is the airman basic. 

Mr. Brooxs. You will give him 11 weeks? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is 11 weeks. 

Mr. Brooks. Instead of 2 weeks. But it will be the summer train- 
ing period, won’t it ? 

General Witson. No. It happens that many of the 17- and 18-year- 
olds we have in the guard are still in high school. So we have ar- 
ranged for those two courses to come in the summertime. 

We are actually sending them all year, those that are out of high 
school and available to go. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Eleven consecutive weeks ? 

General Wirson. That is 11 consecutive weeks, yes, sir. It starts 
on the 15th of June and runs right up to the end of August. 

Mr. Brooks. Will they do also 2 weeks in addition to that ? 

General Witson. No, sir. Most of the time it will be impossible for 
them to do their 2 weeks training because they are at school! at that 
time. But they are only there 1 year and they complete their basic. 

Mr. Brooks. The following year, though, they do 2 weeks? 

General Wirson. The following year they will do 2 weeks of basic 
training. 

Mr. Brooks. You will give them 1 course of this sort calling for 11 
weeks ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Which they will take voluntarily ? 
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General Witson. Which they will take voluntarily. 

Yes, sir. This is on the increase at the present time. 

This is relatively a new program, you might say. We have many 
States that will not enlist non-prior-service men unless they agree 
that the following summer they will go to basic training. That is a 
requirement, 

And many of them go direct from basic training where bases and 
quotas can be obtained in the technical schools direct into AFSC in 
their specialty. 

Mr. Durnam. How do you get those? Do they volunteer before 
they are subject to the draft? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. Those are under the provisions of the 
National 

Mr. Durnam. In other words, you get them before the draft gets 
them ¢ 

General Witson. That is right; under the present law. 

Mr. Durnam. That is the only reason you get them / 

General Wirtson. No, I would not say that is the only reason. 

Mr. Duruam. I mean that is the only reason you are getting this 
number ¢ 

If you got up to the draft law of 1814, you would not get them be- 
cause they would have to go in the draft? 

General Witson. Well, we have a few that enlist in the guard even 
though they are above the draft age and when the draft needs them 
they take them. But they are not exempt from the draft if they get— 
they are exempt from the draft if they get in before their 1814 
birthday. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if you can do that in 11 weeks and take a man 
with no previous training and make him usable in the Air Guard, then 
the 6-month trainee certainly ought to be of value to you? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We are meeting our requirements with 
the present legislation that we have, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. And only 11 weeks training? 

General Witson. That is only the 11 weeks that he gets there. He 
vets his other training in unit training assemblies, which js normally 
t hours duration and 2 weeks field training. 

Mr. Duruam. What is your authorized strength ? 

General Witson. My authorized strength on this program of officers 
and airmen is some 87,000. 

Mr. Brooks. You have no trouble getting officers ? 

General Witson. No, sir: no trouble getting officers. 

Mr. Brooks. In the Air Guard? I am sure of that. 

Mr. Durnam. I mean under the present legislation you are author- 
ized—we put in the National Defense Act a limit on your number. 

Didn't we give you a limit? 

General Wiison. I believe on the Reorganization Act it was up to 
around 100,000 a little over 100,000 ; yes, sir. 

But our present authorization 
Mr. DurHam. You mean the present appropriations take 
that ¢ 

General Witson. My present appropriations will take care of my 
phased growth, which experience has taught me in the guard it takes 
3 years to do. Fifty percent the first year, 80 percent the second, 
and 90 percent the third year. 
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Our phased strength at the end of this year will be around 61,000 
people, which experience has taught us is what we do. 

Now, we are ahead of that schedule right now. We are ahead by 
1,700. 

Mr. Duruam. Do any of your men volunteer and go into the Reg- 
ular service ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. Our losses to the Regular service in 
fiscal year 1954 were 17 percent; for the first 5 months of fiscal year 
i955, these losses having increased to 35.8 percent. 

It averages out about 300 a month that we are putting into the 
Regular Air Force from the guard. 

Mr. Durnam. In other words, you are training a man that the Air 
Force accepts today, that is basically trained for service in the Air 
Force of the United States? 

General Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You are the best recruiting agent the Air Force has; 
aren’t you ? 

General Witson. Well, I do not know. We are pretty good ones, 
Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. JoHnson. Doesn’t it basically come down to the fact that these 
boys in high school that are registering see the handwriting on the 
wall, so they take what they consider a more acceptable service for 
them ? 

Isn’t that really what happens? 

General Witson. Well, sir, that would be true if the Selective 
Service requirements were high. But they are not too high now. 
The man may sit there for several years before he has any service 
requirement. 

Mr. Jounson. I know, but he is on the list there and he knows the 
day is coming. 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. He wants to forestall it. 

General Wiison. He knows the day is coming; that is right. 

Mr. Jounson. He wants to forestall that situation. 

Mr. Duruam. I think it is desirable for the 17-year-old boy to want 
to get in the service. We just do not let him. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Price. General, how many of these 100,000 trainees are‘ you 
going to get per year? 

General Witson. Well, sir, we have not asked for any. 

As you can see, we have these people in the airman basic, airman 
third class, which will be moving over into this [indicating]. 

These figures are as of November. 

We are still recruiting. We have 7 months to go, on the balance 
of this fiscal year. If we kept our present recruiting status up, we 
would not require any the first year, because we are going to have 
the bulk of people coming off of active service out of the Air Force 
with an obligation, which we plan on using in these grades and then 
these grades if they have proper inducement to join. 

Mr. Price. You feel, then, that the Air Force Reserve can meet its 
mobilization requirements with a strictly voluntary system? 

Mr. Ducanver. You mean the Air National Guard? 

Mr. Price. The Air National Guard. 
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General Witson. The Air National Guard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper, Can you build up in 1959 to your required strength ? 

General Witson. Under my present system ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. But when you are not going to be able to use those 
6-month trainees—those 11-week boys? 

General Wuixson. These 6-month people which you are talking 
about 

Mr. Price. General, if they would increase that quota from 100,000 
to 200,000, would that affect your program in any way ¢ 

General Witson. I do not see that it would, sir, for the first year. 

Mr. Price. Well, would it the second year? 

Would it in the long run? 

General Witson. It might if they took away our non-prior-service 
personnel. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Well, assume that. 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Assume they do take that away. 

General Witson. So we will have some way of filling our lower 
grades. 

Mr. Durnam. You have 16 percent of the men from that group. 

Mr. Ducanper. The bill will take that away. You won’t be able 
to get that. 

Mr. Price. The bill would take that away eventually, will it not? 

General Wixson. Yes; eventually this bill, if enacted, will take 
that away, and I will have trouble filling the lower grades. 

Mr. Price. Then you will have trouble. 

Now, are you satisfied with your program for the present time and 
for a long-range pull with existing oe q 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. You can get by with existing law? 

General Wuson. I can get by with the existing legislation; yes, sir- 

Mr. Price. Is there anything in this bill that we have under con- 
sideration that could adversely affect your program ? 

I think you answered that a moment ago. 

T could. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. It could put you out of business. 

General Wilson? Let me ask you this question now. 

Is the Air National Guard for this bill or against it ? 

General Witson. Well, sir, the Air National Guard I do not think 
— any further legislation than it presently has to get a combat 

orce. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, that being the case, are you still supporting 
the measure or is the National Guard, Air National Guard, against 
it! 

I think that is a fair question, though, because we are here—— 

General Wirson. Well, sir 

Mr. Brooxs. Depending on you gentlemen for help and advice and 
assistance. You come up here. Fou know your problem and you 
know the bill. 

I think you ought to help us. 

General Wirson. I see no requirement. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you are against the bill, then? 
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Mr. Jonnson. Well, put it this way: Are there any obstacles in 
there that stand in your way that you wish were eliminated? 

Are there any obstacles in the bill that might hurt your projected 
strength there, that you think you can get? ; 

General Wuson. Mr. Johnson, I would rather give you a written— 
I would rather go through the bill in detail and then give it to you. 

Mr. Brooks. I[ think the Air Guard ought to be here when we go 
through it in detail. 

But surely you come here prepared, I know. 

Tell us frankly whether it is going to hurt the guard and whether 
you can support the bill. 

General Wison. I think in the years to come in our lower grades 
if there are not people made available it will definitely hurt the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you wanted people from the 6-month trainees 
in the Air Guard, wouldn’t that supply the place? 

General Witson. It could possibly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And wouldn’t that put you back in shape where it 
would not hurt you? 

General Witson. Quite possibly. I think if you know the resources 
of what they expect to do—— 

Mr. Price. Then, General, you would go from a volunteer system 
to a compulsory system. 

Do you want to do that? 

General Witson. That is what we do not want to do; no, sir. 

We have always been on a voluntary system—— 

Mr. Brooks. If you let them volunteer for the Air National Guard, 
would they not come in voluntarily just as they come in now volun- 
tarily with the draft behind them ? 

Now, all of us have had this experience. We counseled with many 
young men and their families as to what they should do. My advice 
is to go in and get it over with. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And I think most of them do that. I think the draft 
is one of the reasons why—of course, you know if they do not par- 
ticipate in our program, then we turn them back to Mr. Hershey. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the general has finished 
his statement. Maybe we ought to have something in the state- 
ment 

Mr. Brooks. We will permit him. 

Mr. Price. Did you complete your prepared statement ? 

General Wixson. I finished my prepared statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have anything more to give the committee? 
We would like to get everything you have. 

General Wirson. Well, sir, what we are trying to do in the guard 
is to give you a potential combat ready force. 

I think there is testimony to that effect by the new program that 
has just gone into effect as of last March 15 in the Air Defense aug- 
mentation plan that the Air National Guard is presently operating. 

Mr. Jounson. You said a moment ago that you had—I do not know 
aa you have it written, but you had a detailed analysis of the 

lil? 

General Witson. No, sir; I said I would like to present it, if the 

committee so desired, at a later time. 
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Mr. Jounson. As far as I am concerned, I wish you would prepare 
one and at least file it, point by point. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think Mr. Johnson’s idea is excellent. And if you 

‘an then in your analysis point out the provisions of the bill that will 
Lead the Air Guard, we would like—and we ask you to specifically 
mention that; is that right ? 

Mr. Jonunson. That is my idea. Point out whatever stumbling 
blocks could occur in your opinion. 

Naturally it has to be an opinion. So we can see what part of the 
bill you consider might be a jeopardy to the program you have out- 
lined here and you think you can make. 

General Witson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. At the present time—at one time, General, we were 
having great difficulty in securing equipment for the training of the 
Air National Guard. 

At the present time are you receiving adequate equipment necessary 
for the training program ¢ 

General JoHNnson. Yes, sir. 

Our equipment program under the funds that have been appro- 
priated by the Congress—we are standing at the end of this fiscal year 
at approximately 90 percent of our authorized equipment. 

On our equipment, we are now flying jets. We have at the end of 
December some 940 jets. We expect to go up some 1,300 in the pro- 
gram this year. 

Mr. Dcuruam. That is very encouraging. Because we had very 
great difficulty in securing equipment for you. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Our equipment is coming along very well. There are a few hard- 
to-get items. 

Mr. DurHam. Have you any commitment as to the allocation under 
this 100,000 trainees for your full strength ? 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You were not even approached for any number 
at all? 

General Witson. (Nods.) 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you one or two questions. We have a little 
more time here. I want to ask you in reference to your training: 
What sort of arrangements do you have in order to get money for 
your training facilities? 

Does the State put it up or the United States? 

General Witson. No, sir. The State furnishes the location and 
pays for the land and we build under Public Law 783—— 

Mr. Brooks. That is the joint user, joint faciilties bill? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

We build under 783 and 100 percent Federal cost. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Now, you have your guard facilities for training as close as possible 
io the men, you mean ? 

General Wirtson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They are largely in big centers, aren't they ? 
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General Witson. Not necessarily. We find that we have to have 
our training facility within a 30-mile radius of the people that we 
are goin gto train. 

Mr. Brooks. In a State like New York, how many training facili- 
ties do you have for the Air Guard ? 

General Witson. In the State of New York, we have 2 wings in 
the State there. That is composed of 6 squadrons. 

Mr. Brooks. Both of them in New York City ? 

General Witson. No, sir. There are two squadrons in Brooklyn 
and a wing headquarters. 

We have 1 squadron at White Plains. We have 1 squadron at 
Syracuse. I mean 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you are limited, then, in the scope of your train- 
ing by a fact that you say your men must be within 30 miles of 
the site? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So in New York, with only two sites, most of the State 
is excluded, isn’t it? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We only have them at certain locations. 

Now the Air Force Reserve is in other locations. 

Mr. Brooks. I know in my State, in Louisiana— 

General Witson. You have one location. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is in New Orleans, 350 miles away from 
my home, too far. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you any program that will eventually get you 
away from that situation ? 

General Wiison. No, sir. 

Our present program is 27 wings, which was initially started in 
1951. There have been some minor changes to the program, but it 
has remained stable since that time. 

Mr. Brooks. Now if a man living 50 or 100 miles away from one 
of your bases is interested in Reserve air training, or Air Reserve 
training, he would have to go in the Reserve ? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In order to get that advantage ’ 

General Witson. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. So while your program is voluntary, it is limited to a 
small percentage, really, of those who might otherwise be interested 
in Air Guard training? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. We are only talking about a total pro- 
gram of 87,000 in the Air National Guard, versus the figures you heard 
yesterday in the total Air Reserve training. 

Mr. Brooks. You presented a very impressive picture for the Air 
Guard. 

Mr. Durnam. May I ask an additional question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. DurnHam. General, since the governors are very much concerned 
at the present time on civil-defense matters, are you tied in any way 
to the State civil-defense, cooperation with them ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir, normally through the State civil-defense 
director. They work interchangeably with our units. 
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Mr. Duruam. I think that is quite important and one, of course, I 
think we should expand, rather than close up. 

General Wixson. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much, General, for your fine 
presentation. 

Mr. Ducanper. -( Aside. 
Mr. Brooxs. We will take up the Coast Guard tomorrow morning, 
then. 

I am afraid it will take just a little longer than we have time to give 
to it today. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 





NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommirres No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning we have the Coast Guard. They have been waiting 
here some time. 

We also have Dr. Arthur Adams, Chairman of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board. 

I understand Dr. Adams has an appointment at noon. Is Dr. 
Adams here? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How long will it take you, Doctor? Do you have a 
prepared statement ? 

Dr. Apams. No, sir. That is your pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, sir. Well, if there is no objection—we don’t 
want to hold the Coast Guard any longer than we have to—we will 
hear Dr. Adams first and let him go. He has no prepared statement 
and I don’t suppose it will take very long. 

Doctor, if you will come forward, sir, then we will proceed to hear 
the Coast Guard. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR ADAMS, CHAIRMAN, RESERVE 
FORCES POLICY BOARD 


Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Doctor, you are the chairman of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board ? 

Dr. Apams. I am; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, sir. 

Dr. Apams. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. How long have you been Chairman ? 

Dr. Apams. Two years, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, this program which comes before this subcom- 
mittee, appointed by Chairman Vinson, largely deals with the matter 
of building up a strong Reserve. 

Of course, you, as Chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
are familiar with the contents of H. R. 2967, aren’t you? 

Dr. Apams. I am, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And what sort of bill do you think it is? 
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Dr. Apams. Well, may I, before answering that question, give a 
little background of the work of the Board in connection with these 
matters, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Dr. Apams. Over a year 

Mr. Brooxs. For the record, it is perfectly all right. I think I 
know and I think most of the members of the committee know. 

Dr. Apams. The Board, as you know, was created by the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act and has 18 members—3 assistant secretaries, 1 
from each department; 3 regular officers, 1 from each Department, 
and a panel of 4 Reserve officers from each Department, making a 
total of 18. 

There are in addition two nonvoting members—a representative of 
the Coast Guard and the executive secretary of the Board. 

All of these save one are general or flag officers. 

A year and a half ago or more the Board became concerned with 
these very matters which are now before you. Its first step was to 
undertake a codification of Reserve policy from whatever source—the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, the directives of the Department of De- 
fense, and the directives of the several military services. This served 
a most useful purpose in establishing background for the consideration 
of proposals for the strengthening of the Reserve. 

About a year ago the Board established some 20 principles which 
it felt. were relevant and germane to the issue before it. It had the 
following objectives in its considerations: 

To preserve the advantages already existing; to provide for im- 
provements; to provide for an orderly transition from what now is to 
what would be; and to provide maximum individual freedom of choice 
for the individual to perform his service. 

Over all was the paramount consideration of providing adequately 
for the Nation’s security. 

It was recognized that in the conflicting demands which exist 
between the several services and the national economy, we might well 
get in a situation in which the period of obligated service itself would 
be reduced and it was felt that this would seriously impair the national 
security. 

So, as I say, the Board considered the matter for about. a year. And 
I am happy to report that the Secretary addressed to me, as Chair- 
man of the Board, a memorandum under date of January 7, in which 
he indicated that of the 20 broad principles recommended by the 
Board to achieve a more effective Reserve, the National Reserve Plan 
includes 13 completely and 4 in part. The plan is not in complete 
consonance with all the Board’s principles nor has it been possible to 
include all the principles of each service and of other agencies having 
an interest in the program. 

In developing the National Reserve Plan, as many of the differences 
as possible were resolved, and as might be expected, this required 
give and take all along the line. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, you asked me what I think of the pro- 
posed legislation, and I_am sure you recognize the hazards that I face 
in answering that question. 

I can answer it first for the Board, in which I would interpret very 
carefully the Board’s position, and then if you wished me to do so, 
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1 would be glad to give my personal appraisal. And I would like 
very much to keep these two separate for the record. 

All of the soi: a of the Board are perceptive and vigorous minded 
men and I have to live with these 18 members of the Board. Their 
debate is often vigorous and is always dedicated. 

The Board’s position fundamentally, as I interpret it, is that it 
inclines toward more voluntary emphasis than appears in the legisla- 
tion before vou. 

It likewise limits the total obligation to 8 years for anyone and does 
not include the 10-year proposal for the 6-month people. 

The Board favors sleadied for a period of 6 months initial active 
duty for training, to be followed by a 714-year Ready Reserve obli- 
gation. And when I mention Ready Reserve obligation, an important 
difference between the Board’s thought and the plan becomes clear. 
That difference is this: that the Board considers the Ready Reserve 
and the Standby Reserve to be two separate and distinct components 
of the service callable Reserve. It takes the position that the several 
services should establish the Reserve requirements in accordance with 
mobilization needs, and all of those in excess to those needs should 
be returned to the manpower pool completely, without any cognizance 
of the military services. 

It is important to keep this in mind 

Mr. Brooks. You mean releasing them entirely from both Ready 
and Standby Reserve? 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir; but they are still in the manpower 
pool and still would be available for call by Selective Service. 

But the legislation before you includes in the Ready Reserve that 
which was both Ready and Standby. And I think this point ought 
to be underscored. 

The Board’s thought on the matter was that after a period of 2 
years’ service or more, that the individual might go into the Ready 
or Standby Reserve. In the extreme case he could go into the Standby 
Reserve for 6 years. 

He could, however, fulfill all of his Reserve obligation by a period 
of active service of 2 years and a period of Ready Reserve service in 
the sense in which I am speaking about it for 3 years. This would be 
a total 5-year obligation. 

The person who came into the 6-month program would have 714 
years in the Ready Reserve, again with the connotation which I have 
given to it. 

I think these are the salient differences between the Board’s think- 
ing and the plan set forth in the legislation before you. 

Mr. Prooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Johnson, you had a question ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, you said that you had these 20 principles. Do 
you have them printed so we could have them and look at them ? 

Dr. Apvams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We have great faith in the Board, at least I have, 
from my contacts with it. 

Dr. Apams. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a copy that we could place in the record ? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we already placed that in the record. Do you 
recall, Mr. Ducander? 
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Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; I don’t think that has been placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, Mr. Johnson moved it be put 
in the record, and it will be put in. 

Dr. Apams. Do you wish me to read them, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. General principles: 

1. The Armed Forces Reserve Act and the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act are an essentially sound basis for our Re- 
serve program if fully implemented. Such legislative action as may 
be necessary to correct current difficulties should take the form of 
amendments to these two acts. 

2. The full implementation of the principles recommended by the 
Board will require substantial funds, since an effective Reserve cannot 
be obtained without such an expenditure of funds and since such a Re- 
serve is essential to our national security, the appropriation of these 
funds is considered to be wholly warranted. 

3. The appropriate Secretaries should continue to determine the 
strength and composition and categories of the Reserve Forces 
required to fill their respective mobilization needs. 

4. The strength of the Reserve Forces shall not exceed the Reserve 
manpower mobilization requirements. To insure this, excess reserv- 
ists should be discharged from time to time on a basis which shall 
be equitable and consistent with the military requirements of the 
country. Specific methods for the accomplishment of this objective 
should be formulated. It would be desirable to include this principle 
in legislation. 

5. The recommendations made by the Department of Defense to the 
National Security Council concerning the size and composition of 
military Reserve Forces needed in the light of current and future 
national security requirements should be the figures submitted by the 
Secretaries in accordance with the Armed Force Reserve Act, sec- 
tion 215 (b), amplified as necessary. 

6. The present ceiling of 1,500,000 set by law on the Ready Reserve 
should be removed. This will require a change in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. 

7. The terms “Ready Reserve” and “Standby Reserve” should be 
retained. The statutory connotation of the term “Ready Reserve” 
should be revised to correspond more nearly to the dictionary mean- 
ing of “ready.” The term “Ready Reserve” should be redefined by 
statute to connote a state of organization, equipment, and participa- 
tion in periodic training in units and as individuals which will assure 
effectiveness upon call to active duty in addition to its present con- 
notaton of liability for recall in an emergency proclaimed by the 
President. The Armed Forces Reserve Act should be changed 
accordingly. 

8. The Ready Reserve should be continually screened by the mili- 
tary departments to eliminate before mobilization those individuals 
whose change in status would properly justify their transfer from the 
Ready Reserve. 

9. In the light of No. 8 above, section 233 (b) (2) of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act concerning priority of recall of Ready reservists 
should be repealed. 
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10. The President should have authority to mobilize the Ready 
Reserve in a presidentially proclaimed emergency without going to 
the Congress for authorization of numbers to be called. The Armed 
Forces Reserve Act should be changed accordingly. 

11. The military mobilization of the Nation is composed of two 
parts: (1) The service callable personnel and (2) selectively callable 
personnel. The first is composed of the Ready, Standby, and Retired 
Reserve and should be administered by the military departments. 
The second is composed of civilians who may or may not have had 
prior military service. These individuals should be mobilized selec- 
tively by the Selective Service System. 

12. The Reserve training programs are inherently the responsi- 
bility of the individual services. As cited in subsection 214 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, the Reserve should participate in such 
training as the individual secretary may prescribe. The training 
obligations of an individual entering the Reserve should be clearly 
explained to him. 

13. Men without previous service entering the Ready Reserve 
should be required to take such initial active duty basic training 
or active duty for training as the Secretary of the appropriate service 
may prescribe as fully adequate to prepare them for the discharge of 
their military obligations. The Armed Forces Reserve Act and the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, should 
be changed accordingly. 

14. Procurement for and participation in the Ready Reserve should 
be on a voluntary basis to the maximum possible extent, and the 
respective Secretaries are urged to review policies and procedures to 
assure that every available incentive to voluntary participation is 
provided. 

15. Men with 2 or more years previous active service who volunteer 
for and participate satisfactorily in the Ready Reserve program may 
upon application be discharged from the Reserve Forces upon com- 
pletion of 5 years total period on active duty plus Ready Reserve 
period. This requires a change in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

16. If and when the necessary manpower requirements are met by 
procurement of men without prior service through the operation of 
the national security training or other means, thereby creating suffi- 
cient numbers of adequately trained men, veterans of 2 or more years 
active service may at their request and with the approval of the appro- 
priate Secretary complete their Reserve obligations in the Standby 
Reserve. This requires a change in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Brooxs. What do you mean, complete it in the Standby Re- 
serve or complete their entire obligation / 

Dr. Apams. Complete their entire obligation in the Standby Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Jounson. That is for men with 2 years of service and an hon- 
orable discharge ? 

Dr. Apams. Sir? 

Mr. JoHnson. That is for men that served 2 full years of service 
and have an honorable dicharge? 

Dr. Apams. He would be available and he will be service callable, 
though, for 6 years, thereafter, if we had a limited war such as the 
Korean emergency. 
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Mr. Jounson. They would be subject to call? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you believe the 8-year limitation is the maximum 
we should have? Isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. Apams. That is the position of the Board, yes, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we interrupted your reading. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. I may be a little bit obtuse, but where you say 
complete the entire obligation in the Standby Reserve, do you mean 
that that should terminate all of his obligation or that he should at 
once be transferred to complete all the obligation ? 

Dr. Apams. To complete that obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. Be at once transferred ? 

Dr. Apams. Be transferred. At the end of the 8 years, then he 
would return to the manpower pool. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. I understand. 

Dr. Apams. Seventeen. Men without previous military service 
should be permitted to volunteer for 8 years’ service in the Ready 
Reserve. 

18. If voluntary methods fail to produce adequate numbers, men 
without previous military service should be inducted for initial active 
duty training and 8 years total service in the Ready Reserve. This 
requires change in the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
as amended. 

19. Members of the Ready Reserve should not be liable for induc- 
tion by Selective Service. It would be desirable to amend the UMT as 
an act to accomplish this principle. 

20. All persons should be constantly reminded that their discharges 
from military service do not insure that they may not be required 
to serve again in some future emergency. 

In short, in this 20th principle, the discharge of the Reserve obliga- 
tion is not one of ultimate finality. All should realize in the event 
of all-out emergency, that all hands would be available again. 

Mr. Brooks. I think there are some excellent ideas in those 20 prin- 
ciples, and I am personally going to study them. 

I want to ask you this, though, Doctor: 

Your principle of the use of voluntary means to accomplish your 
ends is an admirable principle and I subscribe to it, but suppose you 
find in the course of the training that they are not getting the response 
by voluntary means, what suggestions have you then ? 

Dr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, it would be the position of the Board 
that not all means have yet been taken to provide incentive. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what would you suggest as incentives that have 
not yet been attempted ? 

Dr. Apams. In the first place, I think there needs to be more ex- 
plicit statement of the incentive. 

Now I am departing from the position of the Board and speaking 
for myself, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We want your own position as well as the position of 
the Board. We have heard from some of the other members. 

Dr. Apams. It strikes me that one of the greatest needs of our 
country in respect to the military manpower situation is that young 
people should know where they stand. I don’t believe, as I know them, 
that they object so much to the assumption of the military obligation 
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as that they are concerned with lack of clarity and indefiniteness in 
respect to where they do stand. I think were this position to be clari- 
fied and made explicit, that we could have a very substantial partici- 
pation on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, could you specify? What do you mean: you 
want it clarified in a law or in regulations so any boy or his parents 
who have had access to it could see what that boy’s obligation was in 
the present emergency; is that correct ? 

Dr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, is it in the law that you wish to have it, in the 
Reserve law that we propose to pass? 

Dr. Apams. There needs to be some statement of it. But I would 
say, Mr. Johnson, that we can’t be so explicit in the law—as I am 
sure you know much better than I—as to militate against effective 
administration. There is a point of equilibrium between statutory 
requirement and administrative requirement, in which if exceeded, we 
have a law that is difficult to administer. Now, just where that would 
be, I would have to leave to you and your wisdom to determine. But 
I believe strongly and firmly that the situation is not now clear to 
our young people. 

Mr. JoHnson. You know, of course, that we have an odd situation. 
We have 3 major forces and 2 of them are recruiting and building up 
their strength on a purely voluntary basis. 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jounson. The other one has difficulty and has to get men from 
the draft. 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. They draft men. 

The indirect effect of the draft of men for the Army seems to pour 
volunteers into the other two forces. 

Dr. Apams. A sort of induced initiative. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is what it is. 

Now, just what can we do to help the Army? What can you sug- 
gest, in the way of getting volunteers for the United States Army, 
it has a very fine program for young men in my book? 

Dr. Apams. Well, again, speaking for myself, Mr. Johnson, I think 
it is notable that the Army had its highest enlistment rate during 
the month of January when the President proclaimed the end of 
the Korean emergency and the young men thought that they would 
have educational advantages if they were to enlist, and I understand 
legislation has already been passed to that effect. This is one of the 
clear incentives which I think does lead to enhanced recruitment. 

More particularly, however, one of the things which others have 
testified about here and which I am sure you all know very well is 
that it is not good for morale to have a law on the books which pre- 
sumably requires a Ready Reserve obligation and then nothing is 
done to make it truly a Ready Reserve. It is merely a dictionary 
“ready.” 

Mr. Brooks. I subscribe to that. But 

Dr. Apams. Now, the Board’s position on that is recited in the 
principle which states that if the numbers permit, that those who 
have served 2 years will have their status clarified by putting them 
in the Standby Reserve. And then we do not have the anomalous 
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situation of people with a Ready Reserve obligation who are doing 
nothing about it. It strikes me that this would improve things con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Brooxs. Put them immediately in the Standby Reserve? 

Dr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t you say something in your principles of 5 
years? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You go beyond the recommendation of your own 
Board in that respect ? 

Dr. Apams. No, sir; I stick to it very closely. 

This is a standby obligation of 6 years, which would be assumed 
under those circumstances, Mr. Chairman. 

The full discharge of the Reserve obligation could be accom- 
plished under the Board’s principles by 2 years of active duty and 3 
years of genuine Ready Reserve. That is where the five comes in. 

Mr. Jounson. Was your Board unanimous on those 20 principles? 

Dr. Apams. It voted 10 to 3 in favor of the entire statement, and 
it would be my judgment that 2 of those were absent who would have 
voted against it, which would make the vote about 10 to 5. I couldn’t 
say what the likely vote would be for the other three. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in reference to the Army, though, don’t you 
think one of the difficulties is that the young people see too clearly 
what really is their obligation when they go into the Army? They 
have seen the Army in Korea and they have heard and learned of 
the hardships and the trials that Army men go through, and they 
see it so clearly they want to get into more glamorous branches of 
service ? 

Dr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, you pricked me on a very sensitive 
nerve. I would like very much to speak for myself at this point. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Dr. Apams. I just don’t think our young people are like that. The 
reason I don’t think so is that in 1940 and 1941 when we were getting 
ready for World War II, I was charged with the responsibility of 
seeking candidates for duty as junior officers in the submarine service 
for the Department of the Navy. I talked with a number of young 
men. I had been in submarine service in World War I myself. I 
pointed out to them how dirty, uncomfortable. and dangerous sub- 
marine service was. And they flocked to seek appointment to it. 
There was no glamour painted to it at all by me. Quite the contrary. 
And I found this to be actually the most effective recruiting technique. 

I would also cite for the record that the same hazards of dis- 
agreeable and perhaps dangerous duty exists for the Marine Corps 
as they do for the Army and yet the Marine Corps seems to be able 
to make a volunteer system work. 

Mr. Brooks. The Marine Corps, for your information, Doctor, 
wants to come under this program. 

Dr. Apams. I am sure it does, because the essential need, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to have a Reserve made up of prior-service personnel and 
non-prior-service personnel. It is no good to have a Reserve made 
up exclusively of prior-service personnel while others have no respon- 
sibility at all. This is a fundamental matter, which I am sure you 
and your colleagues see very clearly. 
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Mr. Brooks. Then, if that is not the case, why, then, Doctor, do 
you find—and you are the Chairman of the Board and that is why 
I am asking you—why do you find these people, young people vol- 
unteering for 4 years in the Air Force and the Navy rather than take 
2 years in the Army ? 

Dr. ADAMS. Well, I can’t answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, who could give us an answer to that, assuming 
you are right and that it is not due to the hardships and the disagree- 
able features of fighting in the mud and in the exposures that Army 
life calls for ? 

Now, I am an old Army man myself. So I am asking you. 

Dr. Apams. I would only say, sir, that we move in life from one 
position to another by a process of transition. We do not move by a 
jump. I honestly believe that we have not yet used all of the methods 
of induction or induced volunteering that we might. 

Mr. Brooxs. What, now, would you suggest we specifically add as 
an inducement ? 

Dr. ApAms. Well, the first thing I would suggest is that already 
suggested by the Board, that you regularize the status of those who 
have served for 2 years. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. What else? 

Dr. Apams. Then the undertaking of the 6-months 714-year period 
of obligation in the Ready Reserve for ‘those who volunteer for it in 
order to get some non-prior-service personnel in it. And this I would 
think could be compulsory participation, with the penalty attached 
that if the participation in Reserve training was not adequate, they 
would then + ordered to active duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would make the compulsion on the 6-months’ 
trainees, but not place it on the others ? 

Dr. Apams. I don’t believe you can make that stick with the others. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you mean? 

Dr. Apams. The people of the country are not going to give support, 
in my judgment, to a plan by which those who have already served 
faithfully and well for 2 years be required to participate in Reserve 
training unless they so elect. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you think the people would stand for that with 
the 6-months’ trainee? 

Dr. Apams. That is my own judgment, Mr. Chairman. This is not 
the Board’s judgment. This is mine. 

Mr. Brooxs. What other incentive would you provide? 

Dr. Apams. Educational incentives. I think these are the most po- 
tent incentives of all. 

Mr. Brooks. You would continue the GI bill of rights? 

Dr. Apams. In some form or other. 

There are a number of schemes which might be undertaken. I 
would certainly feel that every possible assistance should be given to 
educational opportunity. 

I think the evidence 1s before you that educational opportunity has 
the strongest appeal of all. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but before you began to cut it off, you didn’t 
get the enlistments in the Army. 

a ApAms. That is true, sir. That is true. When it was threat- 
ene 
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Mr. Brooks. So it was not a sufficient incentive as it was before it 
was decided to stop it. 

Dr. Apams. And then, too, I think that the other services recruit- 
ment quotas were already filled up, so that these individuals who 
wanted to qualify for the incentives perhaps found their only avenue 
in volunteering for service in the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. And they had a very limited time. 

Dr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. They decided they would rather go in with the incen- 
tive a little earlier than to wait and take a chance on losing that. 

Dr. Apams. My point is, Mr. Chairman, though, that the potency 
of the educational incentive is shown. 

I am also a member of a committee called the Armed Forces Edu- 
‘ational Program Committee, which is concerned with matters affect- 
ing the Armed Forces Institute located at Madison, Wis., and the 
work done by that particular operation strikes me as being most 
significant. 

The other day there was celebrated the registration of the three 
inillionth person in correspondence courses through that enterprise. 

It seems to me that much can be done to increase the attractiveness 
of the Armed Forces in whatever branch by affording greater educa- 
tional opportunity—not, mind you, at the expense of the military 1mis- 
sion of the individual. But I think in all military services there is 
time available which can be turned to good advantage if educational 
opportunity is generously provided. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what other incentive would you suggest, Doctor, 
besides those ¢ 

Dr. Apams. I think a great deal of forward progress has been ac- 
complished by the statement of the President with respect to the need 
for a Reserve. I think that these hearings are having a powerful im- 
pact on the people. I think that the story needs to be told and it is 
one of the Board’s recommendations in another context that there be 
established a high-level group of advisors for the Secretary of De- 
fense in order to make clear to the people of the country our need for 
a strong and vital Reserve. In short, that is a persuasive incentive. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, the Reserve has not received 
the headline attention that it might receive in the press, in conversa- 
tion or in other activities of the country. Much can be done here to 
make this a fact, make it so, make its need fully understood and 
known. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price wanted to ask some questions. 

Mr. Pricer. Yes, sir. 

Doctor, | am sorry I came in late and didn’t hear a great part of 
your testimony. You are chairman of a statutory Board, aren’t you ¢ 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir, created by the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act. 

Mr. Price. You are supposed to have quite a bit to do with the 
Reserve policy ¢ 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprer. The Board is principal policy adviser to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr, Prick. You are the principal policy adviser to the Secretary 
01 Defense ? 
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Dr. Apams. The Board is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Do I understand you, then, not to be wholeheartedly in 
back of this recommended program ? 

Dr. Apams. The chairman asked me what the Board thought of the 
program. 

Mr. Price. What is that? 

Dr. Apams. The chairman asked me what the Board thought of the 
program. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. And I tried to tell him. 

Mr. Brooks. Just to catch him up there, I think the doctor said 
17 out of 20 of the principles set forth in the act 

Dr. Apams. Thirteen. 

Mr. Brooks. Thirteen; yes. 

Dr. Apams. Have been adopted and four partially. 

Mr. Price. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not trying to criticize 
your position. I am trying to think along with you. I think all of 
us are troubled by the recommendations. We want a good Reserve 
and we want to seek the best method of getting it and one we can 
obtain approval on in Congress. 

I am particularly interested in your reference in your discussion on 
the compulsion provision. Do you think it is possible to build a Re- 
serve, an adequate Reserve, through this type of program by eliminat- 
ing the compulsion provisions in the act ? 

Dr. Apams. Well, the Board has expressed itself on numerous 
occasions in its recommendations to the Secretary, that it felt that 
the voluntary concept should be given further experiment and use 
before resorting to compulsion ; that compulsion might be the last 
step. But it w ould be my interpretation of the Board's position that 
it was not yet ready to recommend that step, as I have indicated from 
the statements. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t you indicate, though, that you did recommend 
compulsion in the 6 months’ trainee ? 

Dr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. But not otherwise ? 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. If you would delete the authority to draft any of the 
6 months’ trainees and put that section completely on a voluntary 
basis, wouldn’t that make the entire program a voluntary one and 
make more palatable the other provisions? 

Dr. Apams. The Board reserved the induction of the 6-month peo- 
ple, sir 

Mr. Price. They what? 

Dr. Apams. The Board reserved the notion of a possible induction 
of the 6-months people if the quotas were not filled. 

Mr. Pricer. Do you think that you would be able to obtain from a 
quota of 100,000 or 200,000 a year voluntary enlistments in the 6- 
months’ training program? 

Dr. Abas. This is sheer prophecy, sir, and is a little like the 
prophecy in matters of this sort that are apt to come back and haunt 
you. 

If I may be flippant for a moment, Mr. Chairman, there is the story 
about an Australian aborigine who received a new boomerang for 
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Christmas and he spent all the next year trying to throw the old one 
away. 

This is the danger of the boomerang. [Laughter.] _ 

Mr. Price. You would get the plan more in line with the recom- 
mendations of your Board if you could eliminate the induction, the 
drafting of the 6-months’ trainee, wouldn’t you ‘ 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And then you would have an entire voluntary program ? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. It shouldn’t seem to be too difficult to get a 100,000 quota 
of volunteers, in view of the fact that that would be about 25 from 
every board in the country, and they would settle for 6 months of 
training and then be able to go through the normal work on the farm 
if they want to or go into college without interruption of their civilian 
life, wouldn’t they ? 

Dr. Apams. This is the big question. 

Mr. Brooks. That would depend to some extent on the Soviets. 

Dr. Apams. I think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. As to whether there is going to be any interruption in 
the future. 

Mr. Price. Of course all things depend on that. If that would 
happen, we wouldn't worry about this plan. 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. We would just go ahead and get a military force to 
meet it. 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. It is all in the realm of opinion. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Jonson. What were you going to say when the chairman asked 
you another question? You had a thought and I wanted to hear it. 

Dr. Apams. Before I finished, I did want to point out that the Board 
is very much concerned about making explicit in the plan and in the 
legislation the steps that may appropriately be taken with respect to 
officer procurement. 

There is at present nothing in the legislation relating to officer pro- 
curement for the Reserve. This involves the ROTC, the Reserve offi- 
cer candidate program, the platoon leaders class, and various other 
programs of officer procurement for the Reserve. 

Mr. Burgess has spoken to this point on a number of occasions re- 
cently. but the Board feels that although it applauds these statements, 
nevertheless, it would hope that there would come some clear definition 
in the statute itself as to what the status of the ROTC and the other 
Reserve officer procurement plans might be. 

Again, this is pitched to the point that I tried to make earlier, 
namely, that the young people of the country want most to know where 
they stand. As it now is, one hasn’t any clear notion as to whether— 
if a young man went into the 100,000 group either on the NRP or on 
some other scheme—he would get credit for that if he subsequently 
went into a Reserve officer training corps, or would reserve officer 
training corps activities take the plane of the 6 months? Questions 
like this are the ones which occur to the young people who are needed 
for Reserve officer candidacy. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is your idea in that respect ? 
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Dr. Apams. Well, it needs to be made explicit. 

I would think there ought to be a table of equivalence of service, 
so it is possible for a young man to transfer from one program to 
another and still get credit for what he did in the other program. 

This is largely a matter of administrative provision. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would balance the one against the other ? 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If they didn’t balance perfectly, then you would have 
the weights? 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Until it did balance perfectly ? 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So that everybody going into any feature of the pro- 
gram would have about the same load ? 

Dr. Apams. And would know where he stood if he were for one 
reason or another to change his status later on. And this is particu- 
larly true of Reserve officer candidates. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course our officer procurement is not our problem. 
That is true, isn’t it? 

Dr. Apams. Currently this is not true. And yet this same indefi- 
niteness of status, I think, is certain to militate against the continued 
success of the ROTC program. As we know, last year the Air Force 
had great trouble in commissioning some 7,000 young people and 
finally was able to work out a scheme to commission some of them. 

It is my understanding the Army has a similar problem, come this 
June. Perhaps the numbers will be greater than that. The number of 
openings in the active force establishment within the numerical ceil- 
ings imposed by the Congress do not permit the commissioning of all 
of those who will complete the ROTC program. So there has to be 
deferment of their coming to active duty. 

Well, this confuses the young man’s situation considerably. He is 
not in the position in which he can get much of a job when he has the 
prospect of active service ahead of him. So he is apt just to sit around 
and wait to be called. And this, I submit, is damaging to any person 
and especially to a young person. 

Mr. Brooks. We are getting our military laws and regulations too 
much like the income tax laws and regulations. They are hard to fol- 
low. 

Dr. Apams. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, your idea is that if we make a commitment, the 
young man that goes into ROTC has a commitment he will come out 
a second lieutenant, that we should stand behind that ? 

Dr. Apams. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I do, too. We shouldn’t make those commitments 
unless we can back them up. 

Dr. Apams. That is right, 

Mr. Jonnson. That is what causes a lot of distrust in these young 
fellows, I think. 

Dr. AnAms. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. And a lot of plans to get out of service. 

Dr. Apams. And if those who are the potential leaders are uncer- 
tain, does it not follow that those who are the potential followers are 
going to be more uncertain? This would be my notion. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Doctor, shouldn’t you carry your thinking regard- 
ing the treatment of the reservists to those who are on active duty and 
all of a sudden receive orders that they are no longer wanted ? 

Dr. Apams. This is part of the same picture of not knowing where 
you stand. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Doctor, you continuously referred to the three serv- 
ices. I thought it had been well established that there are four serv- 
ices. 

Dr. Apams. There are indeed, sir. [Laughter. ] 

Dr. Apams. May I amend my testimony in all particulars in which 
I said three services and refer to the three departments ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t forget we have the Marine Corps here on the 
committee. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, is the Marine Corps represented on your 
Board ¢ 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir: General Day and Colonel Stickney. 

Mr. Devereux. I wanted to clarify that. I would like to get your 
opinion, Doctor, on this point: 

Do you believe if we continue the gratuitous insurance for these men 
who are in the Ready Reserve that that might be an inducement, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we have received a great deal of testi- 
mony to the effect that the wives play a very important part as to 
whether or not a man will participate in the Ready Reserve ? 

Dr. Apams. General Devereux, I haven’t given this point very care- 
ful consideration. So this is just an off-the-cuff reaction. But I 
would think it would. I think this would be a useful incentive. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think it would be an added incentive if we 
gave a bonus for reenlistments after having completed a certain num- 
ber of years’ service, on a graduated scale, in active participation in 
the Ready Reserve? 

Dr. Apams. I am sure it would. I am sure of that one. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think something could be worked out on the 
GI bill so that as a man completed a certain period of service, cred- 
itable service, he would then get benefits from the GI bill ? 

Dr. Apams. Well, General Derevereux, I think that probably those 
benefits would have to be defined in somewhat different context than 
they are currently defined. But let me say this: That I would be all 
for educational benefits of some kind. 

I would not be prepared to go all the way and say the current GI 
benefits, because I think this might be rather too generous for the 
Treasury to stand. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price has a question he wants to ask you. 

Mr. Price. Doctor, do you consider existing Reserve statutes in- 
adequate ¢ 

Dr. Apams. Let me say, Mr. Price, I think it needs to be improved, 
because it does not provide for the participation in sufficient numbers 
of non-prior-service personnel. 

Currently we have the major part of the Reserve, except for the 
National Guard, coming through periods of active duty. It would 
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seem to me that we definitely do need to broaden the base by which we 
have some non-prior-service personnel in there who are fully trained 
or, let’s say, adequately trained. 

Mr. Price. Would simple legislation in setting up the 6-month 
training program take care of that improvement in existing law / 

Dr. Apams. It is the position of the Board of which I am Chairman 
that it would, and it is likewise my own personal view that this would. 
And this would be entirely a matter within the cognizance of the mili- 
tary departments. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Doctor, do you think that the Reserve Policy 
Board is now functioning properly? Now, we had a big battle—we 
put that in there so that Board would keep Congress advised. But 
is it functioning all right? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir; I think it has a pretty good record. 

Mr. Brooks. Have we put the stamina in the Reserve program as a 
result of aggressive action of the Board as we should have done? 

Dr. Apams. We have our disappointments, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would say that on balance, the majority of the recommendations of 
the Board have received favorable consideration and that all of them 
do receive serious consideration. 

Mr. Brooks. Have we had adequate consideration from the Board 
to put vigorous features in the program, especially regarding enlisted 
men? I haven’t the quarrel with the program as to the officers that I 
have with the enlisted men. We don’t have an adequate enlisted 
program. 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And what strong recommendations would the Board 
make or would you make as to enlisted men ? 

Dr. Apams. Well, I think 

Mr. Brooks. You just simply say, “Well, we will increase educa- 
tional benefits and give them more GI benefits.” And the President 
has just cut them off, and Congress agreed to it. We are making a 
mistake, then, in that respect ? 

Dr. Apams. I think that it might be valuable to review that decision. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t call it a mistake, but you would say it 
should be reviewed ? 

Mr. Price. Well, enumerating the functions of the Board, the law 
sets it out that you should be the principal adviser to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Dr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. In matters of Reserve policy. 

In reference to this particular plan under consideration, have you 
been the principal adviser to the Secretary ¢ 

Dr. Apams. Well, the Secretary has had a number of advisers, 
and he certainly has given serious consideration to the Board’s recom- 
mendations, as I have indicated by this memorandum that I read to 
you. I see both Mr. Burgess and Mr. Wilson from time to time- 
I think it should be clear that policy adviser, as this Board is, is not 
necessarily the responsible officer, and it is entirely understandable 
to me that the responsible officer chooses not to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Board in some circumstances for reasons best known 
to him. 
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Mr. Price. It is clear it is in an advisory capacity. 

Dr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I am just wondering whether you felt that the recom- 
mendation of the Board was the principal or was the main, chief 
adviser on this matter. 

Dr. Apams. Well, I think this memorandum, which you didn’t hear, 
Mr. Price, sets this forth. I would be glad to let you see it or I will 
read it again. 

Mr. Brooks. Let Mr. Price see that. 

Dr. Apams. | Handing to Mr. Price]. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Doctor, is it not true that this bill we have before 
us is a product of a special committee set up by the Secretary of 
Defense? 

Dr. ApAms. That is correct, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Did this special committee include any Reserve 
officers ? 

Dr. Apams. I don’t know. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, did this committee call you as Chairman of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Policy Board at any time to sit in with 
them and discuss their plan ? 

Dr. ApAms. Not me, Mr. Van Zandt, but they did have the executive 
officer of the Board, Admiral McQuiston, before them. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral McQuiston. 

Dr. Apams. And I have had numerous conversations with Mr. Wil- 
son and more with Mr. Burgess and his predecessor, Dr. Hannah. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Doctor, I was impressed with your statement a 
moment ago about selling this program to the American people. 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. You are familiar with the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952; are you not? 

Dr. Apams. I am, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is there not contained in that law a proviso that 
the Department of Defense should sell, so to speak, the Reserve pro- 
gram to the American people? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do you think that they made an honest effort to 
sell that program ? 

Dr. Apams. I don’t think that the complete effort has yet been made, 
Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Repeat that, again. 

Dr. Apams. I don’t think the complete, all-out effort has yet been 
made, sir. Ithink progress has been made toward it. 

Mr. Van ZaNnpr. Have you as Chairman of this Reserve Policy 
Board suggested to the Department of Defense at any time that they 
should implement that provision of the law? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What reply did you get ? 

Dr. Avams. Favorable acknowledgment and improved activity, but 
the Board still feels that a great deal yet remains to be done. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What assurance do we have if we write into this 
bill such a proviso that it is going to be carried out ? 
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Dr. Apams. That is a question I will have to return to you, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Doctor, representing, as you do, the Board, 
we will say the civilian military of the country, do you think that that 
feature of this bill which provides that an enlisted man should receive 
a discharge without honor will be effective as far as the compulsory 
features are concerned ¢ 

Dr. Apams. The Board hasn’t taken that under advisement, Mr. 
Van Zandt, so I can’t answer it for the Board. Personally, I don’t. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, your statement, then, applies to 
the overall problem, and not this particular bill? 

(Dr. Adams nods.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that is in your opinion a discharge without 
honor will not be considered a penalty by the individual who receives 
it? 

Dr. Apams. No; I don’t think that is a useful device, Mr. Van 
Zandt. But this is a personal opinion, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. Not the Board’s opinion. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is why I am asking that question. 

Dr. Apams. The Board hasn't considered it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have been impressed with your testimony. From 
your testimony, I think you know this problem. 

Dr. Apams. I have been w orking at it for a long while, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me suggest this to the committee and see how the 
committee feels about it: 

Dr. Adams has an appointment at noon and we agreed to hear him 
in advance of the witnesses that have been here several days. I think 
the committee is interested enough in what Dr. Adams suggests to have 
him come back here and complete his testimony, so we won’t hold these 
other witnesses up longer. 

Now, what would the committee feel about that ? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I have here a note, a series of 
questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would ask Dr. Adams. One of them falls right 
in line with your thinking. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But may I just expand 

Mr. Brooks. We have 20 points that he has given us there. We 
haven’t had a chance to digest them. I think, as members of the sub- 
committee, that we ought to study those 20 points and then have Dr. 
Adams back and go over this carefully. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, my thought goes a little further than does 
yours. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to have Dr, Adams back here together 
with the entire Reserve Forces Policy Board, so we could sit down 
here and discuss this whole matter. Because in writing the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, we received some very v aluable assistance. 
And it is true that your Board represents a cross-section of the Re- 
serves of this country. 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir, no doubt about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, there are 18 members of the Board. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, the key people. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would it be practicable to get the Board itself here? 

Dr. Apams. You are the cognizant committee of the Congress, Mr. 
Chairman. You can do anything. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. We will have them all here, if you can get 
them here. 

What do you think of the idea, then? We can go ahead with the 
Coast Guard and get the Coast Guard cleared up. Because I think if 
you get Dr. Adams and the Board here, we might spent 2 days with 
them. 

If there is no objection, Doctor, can you come back ¢ 
in this vicinity ? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. I live in Washington. 

Mr. Brooks. You could come back here in time? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will go ahead and release you at the present time 
and go ahead with the Coast Guard, and then set a date and see if 
we can’t get the full Board here at that time. 

Dr. Apams. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. We can get your cooperation in getting the full Board, 
can’t we? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you very much. 

And, Mr. Ducander, can you make a copy of the Board’s 20 points 
and give each member of the subcommittee a copy of the 20 points? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Se wo can study them and have them ready when the 
Board comes. 

Now, who represents the Coast Guard this morning? Come for- 
ward, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. He has a prepared statement. 

Admiral Kenner. Mr. Chairman, I am Adm. William Kenner. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir, you are Admiral Kenner. 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Admiral. 

Admiral Kenner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you have any other representatives of the 
Coast Guard that you would like to come forward and sit beside you ¢ 

Admiral Kenner. I have one presentation and more detailed dis- 
cussion of our training plan. Commander Baketel, also Director of 
the Reserve, and Captain Knudsen 

Mr. Brooks. You mant him to come up, sir, following your prepared 
presentation and sit beside you so— 

Admiral Kenner. After the presentation of the training, I would 
appreciate it, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. <All right, fine. 

Admiral Kenner. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Admiral. 

Admiral Kenner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And we will be very happy to hear from you and the 
Coast Guard. 

Admiral Kenner. Thank you very much, sir. 


You are here 
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STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. WILLIAM W. KENNER, UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD 


Admiral Kenner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is my privilege to appear before you, representing the Coast Guard. 

As the Commandant indicated in his statement before this com- 
mittee, the Coast Guard has a need for a well-trained Reserve in ade- 
quate numbers to meet its mobilization requirements. We feel that 
the National Reserve Plan will enable us to have such a Reserve in 
being. 

In time of war, or when the President directs, the Coast Guard 
becomes a part of the Navy. In anticipation of this eventuality, the 
Chief of Naval Operations has delegated certain tasks to the Coast 
Guard to perform in the event of war. In our planning we have 
established the phased buildup of personnel required to carry out 
these tasks. This expansion must necessarily be rapid in the initial 
phases because of the nature of Coast Guard tasks. For example, 
two tasks—the protection of ports and port facilities against sabotage, 
and the prevention of smuggling of unconventional weapons and 
enemy agents into the United States will be critical from the first day 
of war. 

In order to carry out these duties the Coast Guard will require a 
force greatly in excess of the present Active Forces, therefore a 
trained Reserve is necessary to meet this rapid expansion. Quanti- 
tatively when it is combined with the existing Active Forces, retired 
personnel recalled to active duty, and volunteers, it will meet the 
manpower requirements of the Coast Guard during the first 6 months 
after M-day, and will enable the service to carry out its wartime 
duties during the period that inducted personnel are being trained. 

On the basis of the above factors, it has been determined that a 
trained Reserve of 4,200 officers and 35,400 enlisted personnel will be 
required. In order to bring our present Reserve up to this strength 
by 1960 we plan to utilize both 8-year and 10-year obligors, as well as 
transferees from the regular service who have obligated periods of 
service remaining. 

In the training of its Reserve the Coast Guard supports the prin- 
ciple of voluntary participation as a means of achieving maximum 
effectiveness, and it is anticipated that enforced participation will be 
employed only as a last resort. 

Since it is not contemplated to use operational Reserve units at a 
time of mobilization, the training program is presently established 
on the concept of individual or rate training. We plan to continue 
this type of training on an expanded scale together with the intro- 
duction of more practical factors which we feel will serve to make 
the instruction more attractive and interesting. In addition, it will 
be necessary to establish a new training curriculum for the 6-month 
training of the 10-year obligors. 

With the committee’s permission at this time, I would like to pre- 
sent Commander Sherman Baketel, who will give you a presentation 
on our training plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Does the Commander have a prepared state- 
ment ? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Commander Bakere.. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Fine. Why don’t you, Admiral, just pull a chair over 
and sit up here with the commander. We will have both of you here 
and we can ask you any questions. 

Commander, you have a prepared statement ? 

Commander BaKere.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. SHERMAN BAKETEL, UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD 


Commander Baxeren. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, in this presentation the current training program of the Coast 
Guard will be described first, and then the National Reserve Plan and 
the application of training to our reservists will be discussed. 

The mission of the Coast Guard Reserve is to provide trained per- 
sonnel to augment the regular service for a period of 6 months follow. 
ing mobilization. The greatest need for trained manpower during 
this period is in the fields of port security, vessel manning, and avia- 
tion; hence our training program is conducted in these fields. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Coast Guard Reserve is maintained as an integral part of the 
Coast Guard Establishment. The various officers and divisions of the 
Coast Guard actively exercise their cognizant functions with respect 
to the Coast Guard Reserve, as well as the Regular Coast Guard. The 
Coast Guard Reserve is administered at a national level by the com- 
mandant and the flag officer responsible for Reserve affairs, and in 
the field by the district commanders through the directors of the 
Reserve, ahs are responsible for the administration and training of 
the Reserve within designated geographical areas. On the local level 
the Coast Guard Reserve training program is carried out by the com- 
manding officers of the onpaiiael units and the volunteer units. 


ORGANIZATION 


The basic organization of the Coast Guard Reserve program is the 
paid drilling unit consisting of officers and enlisted men. ‘These Coast 
Guard units are receiving training in the fields of port security and 
vessel manning; while aviation training is conducted by affiliation of 
Coast Guard personnel with Naval Reserve aviation units. In addi- 
tion to the organized units, there are volunteer training units which 
receive training in various specialist fields in a nonpay status. 


TRAINING CENTERS 


The Coast Guard Reserve in many localities is dependent for its 
training space on the armories and the training centers of the other 
services. Of the 100 organized units now in commission, 74 drill at 
Naval Reserve training centers, 6 at Army or National Guard centers, 
20 at Coast Guard or other facilities. A aviation training is con- 


ducted at the Naval Air Reserve training units. 
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EQUIPMENT 


The equipment installed in these various training centers is avail- 
able to the Coast Guard reservist for this training. In addition, the 
reservist is supplied either individually or as a part of the unit with 
publications, correspondence courses, and training aids as necessary to 
carry out the prescribed training given in the Coast Guard Reserve 
Training Manual. This is a manual prepared solely for use in the 
Reserve training program. 


TRAINING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


There are three methods by which Coast Guard Reserve personnel 
are trained: (1) weekly drills of 2 hours each, which are held during 
the evening at designated training centers; (2) active duty for train- 
ing, which is offered annually aboard ship, at service schools, or at 
shore activities; and (3) correspondence courses which are available 
to all personnel and which cover the subjects required for training. 
Personnel in nonpay units and in the active status pool are eligible to 
take correspondence courses and are offered active duty for training 
as funds permit. 

A training curriculum similar to the Navy wheel system has been 
developed. This is required of all nonrated enlisted men participat- 
ing in the training program. In order to insure that this curriculum 
serves to accomplish the basic training which would be required at a 
time of mobilization, it is periodically submitted to the regular service 
for review and approval. Basically the training consists of a series 
of cycles, each of which covers a certain area of information which 
the Reservist must acquire before moving to the next cycle. Having 
completed the required cycles in the series, and having passed a com- 
prehensive examination on the instruction given therein, he advances 
to the next series of cycles where the procedure is repeated. 

As early as practicable within the first year after a man joins a paid 
drilling unit, and with due regard for school] commitments, he is sent 
to a recruit training center for two weeks of intensive instruction. 
Here he puts into practice the subject matter he is taught during his 
weekly drill onal 4 

With the recruit training behind him, the reservist can now look 
forward to his annual 2 weeks of active duty for training as periods 
which will instruct him generally in his assigned field of port security 
or vessel manning or aviation and which will train him specifically 
in the skills of his chosen petty officer specialty. This annual advanced 
training, as differentiated from the recruit training, is also available 
to members of the active status pool, the volunteer Reserve and the 
interservice training units. 

A uniform system of advancement to petty officer rates is now in 
effect. This provides the Reservist with an opportunity to be exam- 
ined in his specialty and to demonstrate under service conditions his 
acquired proficiency. The written examinations are held semi- 
annually and advancement follows as rapidly as required time in 
grade permits. This system is beginning to provide the Reserve 
training program with well-qualified petty officers. 
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TRAINING OF OFFICERS 


Officer training in the Coast Guard Reserve is conducted in several 
programs. The greatest percentage of the Coast Guard Reserve offi- 
cers who are in the paid training program are attached to the organized 
units wherein the training of the enlisted personnel is also being 
carried out. In the organized units in the fields of port security 
and vessel manning these officers exercise command, staff, adminis- 
trative and training functions and improve their own abilities and 
service knowledge. 

A second program wherein specialist training is provided for offi- 
cers is in the volunteer training a in the fields of law, engineer- 
ing and pay and supply. In addition, a small number of Coast 
Guard Reserve officers are receiving training in a pay status in the 
specialty of Selective Service. 

In still another program, numerous officers of the Coast Guard 
Reserve in a nonpay status are enrolled in the Naval Reserve officer 
schools which have been established in the past year. These schools 
provide our oflicers with professional instruction in subjects they 
must have if recalled to active duty. 

The present officer corps of the Reserve is drawn from two prin- 
cipal sources; namely, veterans of World War II and graduates of 
the Officer Candidate School. This school, established in 1951 to 
meet the increased need for officers, has provided the Reserve with 
about 500 graduates, of whom many are now with the drilling units. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


The present program, as presented here, has been effective. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that non-prior-service personnel when 
called to active duty have performed satisfactorily without any 
additional refresher training prior to reporting to duty. 

The quality of the training received by the Reserve officer was 
shown during the recent Korean emergency when 31.3 percent of the 
active officer corps was composed of Reserves. These officers, now 
released to inactive duty, are gradually reaffiliating with the organized 
training programs and by virtue of their recent active tour are 
enhancing the quality of this unit training. 


PRESENT STRENGTH SUMMARY 


The Reserve programs described above total 1,247 officers and 5,234 
men who are assigned in a training status. This represents 34 per- 
cent of the number of officers and men attached to the Inactive Re- 
serve; however, it is desired to point out that these numbers in train- 
ing represent only 16.4 percent of the mobilization requirement. 


NEW PLAN 


Under the objective of the National Reserve Training Plan, the 
number of inactive reservists undergoing training should be in- 
creased from the present number of 6,481 to 39,600 by fiscal year 
1960. .A personnel increase of this magnitude in the training pro- 
gram Will naturally require an increase in the training facilities. 
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The Coast Guard has prepared a plan under which the afore- 
mentioned expanded training program would be conducted. The 
following paragraphs will outline the effects that this plan will have 
on the present organization and training procedure as well as indi- 
‘ating proposed new procedures which it is felt would serve to make 
our training program more attractive and effective. 

A. Organization: No changes are contemplated in the present 
organization of the Coast Guard Reserve program as outlined in 
paragraph IV other than an increase in the number of drilling units. 
The three basic fields of port security, vessel manning, and aviation 
training will be maintained, and no new areas of training will be 
adopted. Irrespective of the increase in the number of personnel 
undergoing training, the major mobilization requirements for trained 
personnel remains in these three fields. 

bk. Training: The three basic methods of training Coast Guard 
Reserve personnel, by weekly drills, active duty for training, and 
correspondence courses will be maintained, but certain changes will 
be made in present practices as outlined below. 

1. Enlisted personnel: It is planned to introduce more practical 
training by reducing the amount of theoretical material now con- 
tained in each training cycle and to utilize this time for practical 
instruction. When facilities such as vessels and suitable shore es- 
tablishments of the Navy and Coast Guard are available in the vicin- 
ity of the drilling unit, personnel would regularly spend part of their 
drill period at such locations to receive practical instruction. If 
such Facilities are not available in the vicinity of the drilling unit, 
personnel would periodically, once a quarter for example, be trans- 
ported to the nearest facility for 1- or 2-day periods of such instruc- 
tion in lieu of the regular drill. 

The rate training program would be expanded to permit a greater 
range in the types of rating that could receive training than at 
present. 

A continuing effort will be made to improve the quality of the 
training by means of a system wherein all examinations conducted 
in the training cycle are compared, and in those units where, due 
to poor instruction, progress is not being made, a more qualified in- 
structor would be assigned. 

Emphasis will be placed on appearance, leadership, and oflicer- 
like bearing of all petty officers in training units. It is felt that these 
factors serve to instill the respect which is required to enable the in- 
structor to accomplish his training task. 

An award system will be established wherein those personnel who 
undergo their training in an outstanding manner, as evidenced by 
marks, attitude, etc., will receive recognition at appropriate cere- 
monies. 

The present program of annual active duty for training will be 
continued. In addition, periodic 2-day active duty for training 
periods will be conducted during the year for the port security units 
to permit the unit to operate as a team. 

uiveniend who reside in areas where drilling units are not located, 
or whose employment commitments preclude their attendance at 
nightly drills, will be required to perform extended tours of active 
duty for training as required to maintain proficiency. Here again, 
the emphasis would be on practical instruction. 
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2. Officer personnel: To the extent permitted by the Navy, it is 
planned to assign greater numbers of Coast Guard Reserve officers 
to the new Naval Reserve officer school program wherein a high qual- 
ity of professional instruction is offered. 

The present volunteer training program will be converted to a 
specialized officer training program in additional fields of specializa- 
tion. 

By virtue of the increased emphasis on practical training in the 
drilling units, greater demands will be made on the officers in the 
exercise of command and leadership abilities. 


TEN-YEAR OBLIGATION PLAN 


A completely new concept of procurement and training of enlisted 
personnel of the Reserve is contained in the National Reserve Train- 
ing Plan. The acquisition of enlisted men with a 10-year obliga- 
tion to serve in the Reserve requires a training program somewhat 
different from anything that has been known before. The reservist 
in this category must serve an initial basic training period of 6 months 
before being assigned to a training unit. 

This basic training will be divided into two phases. The first, of 
12 weeks duration, will be given at a training station ashore where 
the trainee will learn the fundamentals of being a Coast Guard man. 
He will train in small boats and on the rifle range; he will learn first- 
aid and military drill; he will be given instruction in fire fighting 
and swimming; he will, in short, receive exactly the same training 
that all recruits of the Coast Guard are given. The second phase, 
this one of 14 weeks, completes the reservist’s training duty. During 
this time he will be sent to a floating unit for intensive shipboard in- 
struction. He will learn the rudiments of being a sailor and will 
practice much of what he learned at recruit training. 

Inasmuch as this 6 months represents the longest concentrated 
period of training that the reservist will receive, it will be incumbent 
upon the services that the training be thorough and as complete as 
time will permit. 

LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


The objective of the Coast Guard Reserve training plan that has 
been presented contemplates a gradual buildup through 1960. <A1- 
though the support necessary during fiscal year 1956 will require some 
increase over present figures, it will be necessary to greatly increase 
these numbers in succeeding years. Irrespective of the numbers re- 
quired, the support personnel must be in excess of presently estab- 
lished personnel ceilings. 

CONCLUSION 


Under the training program outlined in this presentation, it is be- 
lieved that it will be possible to train the required numbers of re- 
servists to the degree necessary that will enable them to adequately 
and efficiently augment the active force in carrying out its mobiliza- 
tion tasks. 

That completes my prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Commander. 
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Now, let me ask you this: That is your view in reference to the 
contemplated legislation, that is, H. R. 2967? 
Commander BakereL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Will the Coast Guard feel the need of any personnel 
from the 100,000 6-month trainees? 
Commander Baneret. We contemplate 2,000, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. 2,000? 
Commander B AKETEL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Out of the first 100,000? 
Commander Baxere. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. And next year or a year after you contemplate more? 
Commander Baxeret. No, sir; 2,000, to a total of 10,000 within the 
next 5 years. 
Mr. Brooxs. Is the Coast Guard—how do they feel toward the 
proposition of the use of compulsion in drills? 
Commander Baxeret., [ think it will be nice to have it, but we pre- 
fer not to use it unless it were absolutely necessary. 
Mr. Brooxs. But you want it in the background 
Commander Bakertet. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooxs. But not to use it? 
Commander BakerTer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooxs. Unless it is fundamentally necessary. 
Commander BakeTen. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Is there any part of this measure that you don’t like? 
Commander Baxetet. No, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. You like it all? 
Commander Bakeret. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. How about you, Admiral? 
Admiral Kenner. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. So you come here fully endorsing the entire bill? 
Admiral KENNER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 
Mr. Devereux. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 
Mr. Devereux. Admiral, do you contemplate enlisting anybody in 
the Reserves after the implementation of this bill ? 
Admiral Kenner. After the what, sir? 
Mr. Devereux. After bringing this bill into effect, if it is passed 
and made law ? 
Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Devereux. You will enlist people in the Reserves ? 
Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Devereux. What sort of training, then, would they have? 
Would they be called to active duty like the Navy for a 2-year period ¢ 
Admiral Kenner. At the present time, non-prior-service personnel 
enlisting in the Organized Reserve hold themselves in readiness for 
call to active duty. They may continue an appreciable time in the 
Organized Reserve and then if their selective service calls them, they 
apply to us for 2 years active duty, just as they would have under 
the selective service call. We accept them. We at the present time 
have about 2,400 on active duty. 
Mr. Deverevx. In other words, your program would be similar to 
the Navy’s program in this respect ? 
Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. poets 9 Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Pursuing the general’s thought a little further, 
these 2,000 that you people are going to take out of the 100,000 that 
would be acquired through this National Reserve Training Plan, do 
you anticipate asking them to enlist or are you going to await the 
machinery of this plan to produce them for you U 

Admiral Kenner. What is our plan, Captain Knudsen? I think we 
would wait for them to apply. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, the Navy are going out—rather the 
Marines are going out to their recruiting stations and they are going 
to recruit their 1,000. AmI right on that, Jim ? 

Mr. Devereux. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Brooks. The Marines are going to take 1,000 out of this pro- 

ram. 
é Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. But they are going to recruit them. 
They are going to handpick them through their recruiting stations. 
I am wondering whether or not the Coast Guard plans to get their 
2,000, using that method as the Marines have. 

Admiral Kenner. I think we would have to; yes, sir. Yes, sir, 
enlist them and not wait for the call. Isn’t that right? 

Captain KNupsen. That is right. 

Mr. Van ZaNpt. You are going to enlist them and not wait for the 
call? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is the point I wanted to develop. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. On the 2,000, I understood the original thought was 
for the Army to get 99,000 and the Marine Corps 1,000. So, if I un- 
derstand you correctly, you are expecting 2,000. So that will leave 
the Army with 97,000. 

Mr. Price. Are you sure you are in on the deal ? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rrooxs. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. The Department of Defense has informed me that 
the 2,000 the Coast Guard wants will be over and above the 100,000. 

Mr. Brooks. It will be 102,000. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. 102,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Sothe Army would still get 99,000. 

Mr. Drcanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral, I didn’t mean to interrupt you, sir. Did 
you have anything further to offer on that point? 

Admiral Kenner. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. What are the present obstacles that you are finding in 
your Reserve program ? 

Commander BaketeL. That is addressed to me, sir? 

Mr. Price. Yes, either one of you, either you or the admiral. 

Admiral Kenner. May I have the question again, sir? 

Mr. Price. What are the difficulties confronting you now on your 
present Reserve program ? 

Admiral Kenner. Well, we have had rather limited appropria- 
tions for our Reserve. 
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Mr. Price. Well, you say limited appropriations. Does that mean 
that you havn’t had sufficient funds to take care of the number who 
would voluntarily participate in your program if you had the money ¢ 

Admiral Kenner. No, sir, I don’t think that is quite true. While 
we are limited in appropriations in starting off a Reserve, at the pres- 
ent time we do not have the voluntary participation of the person, the 
prior-service personnel. When they are discharged or transferred to 
the Reserve from the active service, many of them get lost and do not 
affiliate themselves with our Organized Reserve program. We could 
afford a few more. 

Mr. Price. How big a Reserve do your present appropriations take 
care of ? 

Admiral Kenner. Right now we have in drill-pay status 944 officers 
and 5,100 enlisted men. And that is the limit of our appropriation. 

Mr. Price. You have that now ? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. You have that number ? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Commander Bakers. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Price. Now, how much did you ask for? What did you ask 
for ? 

Admiral Kenner. Last year we had 2.5 million for Reserve pur- 
poses and this year the appropriations bill will include about 3,200,000, 
close to 3,200,000. 

Mr. Price. For fiscal what? 

Admiral Kenner. Fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Price. Fiscal 1956. 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What did you ask for in fiscal 1955 ? 

Captain Knupsen. We asked for 4 million, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. You asked for 4 million ? 

Captain KNupsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And you got how much ? 

Captain KNupsen. Two anda half million, sir. 

Mr. Price. Where were the cuts made? 

Captain Knupsen. Sir? 

Mr. Price. Where were the cuts made? By Congress or by the 
budget ? . 

Captain Knupsen. No, sir; the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Price. The Bureau of the Budget? 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. Now, what is there in the new legislation, Admiral, 
that you like over existing legislation ¢ 

Admiral Kenner. Well, I think specifically some chance to offer 
more incentive to the-—— 

Mr. Price. What is the additional incentive ? 

Admiral Kenner. Well, I think the additional incentive is that 
compulsion in the background, although 

Mr. Price. That is not incentive. That is compulsion. 

Admiral Kenner. Well [Laughter.] I think I will ask Cap- 
tain Knudsen, if I may, to answer that. He is more familiar with 
the details. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Commander, why don’t you have a seat there, sir, 
rather than standing while the committee is questioning you? 

Commander Baxere.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Captain, come up, sir; Captain Knudsen. 

Captain Knupsen. Well, at present we have no trouble whatsoever 
in getting volunteers for our Reserve program. Our biggest 
trouble—— 

Mr. Van Zanor. May I interrupt you there, Captain? 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Do you mean by that statement if you were to 
receive more appropriations, you could get more men ? 

Captain Knupsen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Officers and enlisted men ? 

Captain Kwnupsen. That is correct, sir. However, our big 
problem 

Mr. Brooxs. May I volunteer this suggestion: It has just been a 
few years since you got the first million, and it was a tough fight then. 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir; it was about 4 years old. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Captain Knupsen. Our biggest problem is a lack of trained petty 
officers. In other words, having the people who have completed their 
tour of active duty come back to the Reserve and to participate in 
our program. 

At present there is just about 16 percent of the returning service- 
men who are participating. We, of course, would like to have a much 
larger percentage. If there were some way to make it more attractive, 
we certainly favor that plan. However, lacking that, we feel that 
there has to be some means of compulsion. 

Mr. Price. Then the Coast Guard definitely plans to use compulsion 
in their program ? 

Captain Knupsen. As a last resort; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As a last resort, you say. Now, do you indicate 
by that that you are going to have to resort to it? 

Captain Knupsen. We hope not, sir, if there are sufficient incentives. 
Now, just what the Congress will give us as far as incentives, we 
don’t know. We hope that that will be sufficient. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean you just want that authority in the 
background ? 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And hope never to have to use it ? 

Captain Knupsen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, Captain, the prior-service men that are coming 
into the Reserve—do they stay just a short while and then drift away ? 
Do you lose them after a year or two? 

Captain Knupsen. Well, of course, as the chairman pointed out, 
we have only had really an organized Reserve program for about 4 
years now. We haven't any statistics on that. Actually, they are 
usually staying with us for, oh, say, a year or so, and then they will 
drift off and seem to lose interest. 

Now, we have attempted to find out why. It is the usual thing: 
“My wife doesn’t want me to be out” or “Joe down the street isn’t 
participating, so I decided I wouldn't.” 

Mr. Price. What sort of facilities do you have? 
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Captain Knupsen. As Commander Baketel pointed out, the major- 
ity of our units are using Naval Reserve facilities. 

“Mr. Price. Have you found that where you have pretty decent 
facilities for a group to work, you have better luck holding the men? 

Captain Knupsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. You haven’t ? 

Captain Knupsren. No, sir. We made a study of that and that 
doesn’t seem to be the answer. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to say this, Admiral, that I think, considering 
the shortness, that is, the brief time in which your program has been 
active, that you are making excellent progress on the program. I was 
impressed by the fact in your charts and your statement. 

If there are no further questions 

Mr. Price. Just one more question along the line we are talking 
about, incentives in trying to hold the men in. 

What would a CPO, for instance, draw for 1-night-a-week drill ? 

Captain Knupsen. I don’t know. It is a day’s pay, but I don’t 
know what a day’s pay for a CPO is. 

Mr. Price. What would it amount to? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, your pay scales follow somewhat those of 
the Navy? 

Captain Knupsen. It is the same as the Navy. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. It is one-thirtieth. Your base pay plus fogies. 

Captain Knupsen. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Say the enlisted pay runs $85 a month for the 
youngsters, when he moves up to petty officer, it runs up to $110 to 
$135 a month, and so forth. It would be one-thirtieth of the base pay, 
plus fogies. 

Captain Knunsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Where the chief petty officer would draw $25 a ‘month 
extra to supplement his civilian salary, that would seem to be some 
sort of an incentive. 

Captain Knupsen. We think it would. 

Mr. Price. It doesn’t have the effect ? 

Captain Knupsen. But it doesn’t seem to work that way. 

Mr. Price. In addition to that, he has retirement that he is build- 
ing up. 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

Captain, is the Coast Guard satisfied with the representation that 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 gave to the Coast Guard as 
far as the Armed Forces Policy Board is concerned ? 

Captain Knupsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The machinery is working out to the advantage of 
the Coast Guard ? 

Captain Knupsen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Admiral, you and the commander and all of you for coming 
here. 

That will conclude the presentation of the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. If we need you later, somebody from the Coast Guard 
would be available? 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To sit in while we are writing the bill and be right 
here ¢ 

Admiral Kenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Now, at this time—do we have any more witnesses ? 

Mr. Ducanner. No, sir; that is all. Do you want to go into execu- 
tive session ? 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will go into executive session for just 
a few moments. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1955 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We have, gentlemen of the subcommittee, this morning the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Hon. Rocco C. Siciliano, who has a statement. 
I think you have a copy of it, haven’t you Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. WickrrsHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The members have copies of it. 

We are very happy, sir, to have you here. We don’t have repre- 
sentatives from the Labor Department very often before this sub- 
committee. We are happy to have you and will be glad to have your 
statement. 

Secretary Sicuziano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam very happy 
to be here, particularly in connection with this proposed National 
Reserve Plan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


Secretary Sicit1ano. The President in his message to Congress con- 
cerning the military manpower program recognized that civilian 
manpower requirements must be given proper consideration in the de- 
velopment of any military manpower program. Hesaid: 

In seeking to attain these goals, we must remember that the active military 
forces are only the cutting edge of our Nation’s full strength. A vigorous econ- 
omy, a strong mobilization base, and trained citizens are the invincible elements 
in our military striking power. 

The successful execution of the military mission depends upon the 
availability of vast quantities of equipment, material, and a complex 
pattern of logistical support. The maintenance of essential levels of 
civilian health, welfare, and morale is likewise essential to effective 
military operations, since in a democratic society military activities 
must be based upon the material, moral, and spiritual support of the 
whole population. 

A i determined balance between manpower for military serv- 
ice and manpower for defense production and essential civilian activi- 
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ties must be maintained. This is a well understood principle and one 
which has been more or less explicit in all legislation providing for 
military service during the past few decades. 

Our analysis—and of course I mean the Department of Labor—of 
the proposed legislation indicates that it makes appropriate provision 
for such a balance; and the Department of Labor wishes to endorse 
H. R. 2967 and those provisions that deal with the distribution of man- 
power between civilian and military requirements. 

Both military and civilian activities have become more technical, 
requiring a greater proportion of highly trained personnel. The ex- 
panding pattern of research and development becomes progressively 
more demanding of intellectual capacity, exceptional talent, and 
lengthy preparation on the part of a larger percentage of our popu- 
lation. 

Obviously, the raising of Armed Forces of a substantial size would 
require the most careful consideration of the relative need for men 
having critical skills. It must be borne in mind that members of the 
military reserves will have dual characteristics; they will have mili- 
tary skills acquired in their military service and civil skills acquired 
through training and experience. Both types of skills may be urgently 
needed simultaneously by the Armed Forces and by essential indus- 
trial activities. How these requirements are reconciled will vitally 
affect our national strength at a time in which maximum strength may 
be essential to our survival. 

High percentages of employed men between the ages of 18 and 34 
are in the occupations most essential to defense production—profes- 
sional and technical, craftsmen and foremen. 

The occupational characteristics of men in the reserve forces at 
the present time clearly indicate the need for their call to active duty 
on a highly selective basis. About 25 percent of the Nation’s engineers 
and natural scientists are members of the military reserves. These 
factors make it important that the means, by which the proper bal- 
ancing of civilian and military manpower requirements may be 
achieved, be tested and evaluated and made effective. The proposed 
legislation for the military reserves and the operating plans to execute 
the legislation take into account the problem of providing a proper 
distribution of manpower, particularly of the available supply of 
skilled, scientific, and engineering manpower, between the Armed 
Forces and production requirements. 

The Department of Labor, in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, conducted a study in mid-1952 of the characteristics of about 
95,000 engineers and scientists engaged in research and development 
work in industry. As of January 1952, 24,000 or 25 percent of them 
were liable for military service—19 percent as members of the Re- 
serves or of the National Guard. The additional 6 percent were liable 
for service under the UMTS Act, after completion of service. 

The Department of Labor has worked with the Department of 
Defense, Selective Service, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
other agencies in developing a means of achieving proper distribu- 
tion of manpower. We are pleased with the principle established in 
this legislation that occupational qualifications of individuals in the 
Ready Reserve will be regularly reviewed to identify those men who 
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have or acquire critical skills which are in short supply with a view 
to transferring them to the Standby Reserve (selectively callable). 

Prior determination of the relative value of men to military and 
civilian activities will assure that the proper number of such men 
would be immediately available for military service without unnec- 
essary impairment of urgent supporting functions. 

We believe that the Selective Service System is prepared to deter- 
mine, on a selective basis, which of the reservists in the Standby 
Reserve can be made available to meet the needs of military require- 
ment and which should be retained to meet civilian requirements. 

The Department of Labor determines on a regular basis occupa- 
tions in critically short supply needed in mobilization. A prelim- 
inary standby list of these occupations has been prepared antici- 
pating the demand and supply relationships which would exist under 
full mobilization. This list, after being carefully tested, will provide 
a guide for screening Ready Reserves and will pr ‘ovide Selective Serv- 
ice a guide for determining those to be called from the Standby Re- 
serves in time of mobilization. 

A brief word should be said on the desirability of the 6-months 
training of men between 17 and 19 years of age who enlist or are in- 
ducted for service and 914 years of Reserve obligation. 

The 6-month training period reduces the amount of nonproductive 
services to be carried by the national economy and it releases the in- 
dividual for 18 months as a productive unit in the economy. The ar- 
rangement permits the individual to do his military service, follow 
educational and family plans and become a productive worker; in 
short, it permits a more normal life for a greater number of men and, 
at the same time, provides trained manpower for the Armed Forces 
at less cost. 

There is another aspect of the proposed legislation of concern to the 
Department of Labor, sometimes referred to in a fairly technical way, 
but I think we should discuss it here. The Secretary of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, is responsi- 
ble for assisting ex-servicemen in the exercise of their reemployment 
— under the Universal Military Training and Service Act and 
related statutes. These laws give exservicemen who meet the eli- 
vibility requirements certain rights to reinstatement with their pre- 
service employers. The laws cover inductees, enlistees, reservists 

called to active service, reservists performing training duty, and 
rejectees. 

Reemployment rights were first enacted as a part of the Army Re- 
serve and retired personnel service law of 1940 and the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940. The Congress then recognized the prob- 
lem faced by those whose civilian careers would be interrupted due 
to the necessity of their performing active military duty. It was 
provided that these persons should have, under certain conditions, the 
right to be reinstated with their preservice employers upon satisfactory 
completion of military service. In the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act these rights were reaflirmed and were extended to 
those disabled during service. By the 1951 amendments to the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, reemployment rights were 
extended to reservists performing training duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States and to those who leave jobs to enter the Armed 
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Forces but are rejected. Adjustments were also made in the interest 
of employers by providing aie on the time enlistees or re- 
servists could serve in the Armed Forces voluntarily and still return to 
their jobs. 

Subsections (3) and (4) of section 3 of H. R. 2967 would amend sec- 
tion 9 (g) of the 1951 act so as to fit into the present pattern of reem- 
ployment rights for those performing military training or service 
under the National Reserve Plan. 

The first amendment, subsection (3) of section 3, would clarify the 
reemployment status of those who become members of the National 
Guard (or Air National Guard) of the United States and perform 
their training duty in the guard rather than in a Reserve component. 
Under the present and prior acts, the position has been that those 
performing training duty in State National Guard units are not 
covered by the reemployment provisions of the Federal statute; they 
are covered, however, if their units are called to extended active service 
with the Army or Air Force, as the case may be, and as individual 
reservists if called for training in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Subsection 1 of section 3 of H. R. 2967 permits persons to be as- 
signed—this is backing one section—permits persons to be assigned to 
the National Guard or Air National Guard of a State, Territory or the 
District of Columbia, and provides that such persons shall concur- 
rently be members of the National Guard of the United States or the 
Air National Guard of the United States. It is possible that existing 
reemployment right provisions could be construed as covering persons 
so assigned. We might be able to make this interpretation if this 
change were not specifically asked, but we feel it is preferable, and 
of course, the bill so provides, that such coverage should be made clear 
by specifically providing so in the section dealing with reemployment 
rights so that those concerned may be better informed of their rights 
and obligations. This is the purpose of subsection (3) of section 3. 
The effect of this amendment would be that a person performing 
training duty, and I underline orally the words “training duty”—in 
the Natjonal Guard or Air National Guard of the United States would 
receive a leave of absence from his employment to perform training 
duty and would be entitled to reinstatement upon application within 
30 days without loss of employment status, as is now the case with 
those performing training duty in reserve components. 

_ Under the second amendment, subsection (4) of section 3, persons 

performing active duty for training—and again I underline “active 
- duty for training”—for the 6-month period referred to in subsection 
~ (2) would be given reemployment right similar to those now accorded 
inductees and enlistees but with some modifications due to the shorter 
term of service, namely the 6months. Such persons would be required 
to apply for reinstatement within 60 days from date of discharge or 
release from hospitalization not to exceed 6 months (the comparable 
period for inductees and enlistees is 90 days from discharge or release 
from hospitalization not to exceed 1 year). Upon reinstatement they 
would be protected against discharge without cause for 6 months (the 
comparable period for inductees and enlistees is 1 year). 

The right to reinstatement to their preservice employment is one of 
the most important readjustment devices provided for those who leave 
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jobs for military service. I might mention parenthetically that this 
is a right that is generally not construed as a benefit in the sense that 
it involves the expenditures of moneys on the part of the Federal 
Government. Its value is that it permits those wishing to do so to get 
back on the employment escalator at the point they would have occu- 
pied but for military service. Even younger men who leave lower 
grade jobs or those of a part-time or seasonal nature often wish to 
return to them; this may be particularly important in the absence of 
educational benefits and when there is but a short period of time away 
from civilian life. 

Considering its scope and the industrial relations problems involved 
for both employers and labor organizations, we feel in the Depart- 
ment, at least, and we think this is supported by the organizations that 
have to refer to this law, that the reemployment rights program has 
worked with remarkable smoothness over the past 15 years. This is 
due in part to (1) adjustments which have been made from time to 
time in the law, (2) interpretations of the Federal courts, and (3) 
the way in which the program has been administered. 

I might mention that Mr. Salyers, who is the Director of the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Reemployment Rights, is on my right hand here. 
In large measure, however, it has also been due to the fine spirit in 
which both employers and labor organizations have cooperated to 
enable exservicemen to return to gainful employment with a minimum 
loss of ground due to their absence in military service. 

The Department of Labor supports and urges favorable consider- 
ation of the reemployment rights amendments contained in H. R. 
2967. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Does Mr. Salyers have a statement, also? 

Secretary Sicm1ano. No, sir. We have incorporated that in my 
statement, the part dealing with the reemployment rights. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. He is here and he is in charge of the division of 
your department ? 

Secretary Srcm1ano. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Empowered to assist veterans in their reemployment 
rights? 

Secretary Sicm1ano. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under the 6-month program of training, however, we 
would receive men who are rather young. 

Secretary Sicm1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As far as employment is concerned. 

Secretary Sicrm1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So wouldn’t you anticipate the problem of reemploy- 
ment to be at a minimum in that age group ? 

Secretary Sicmutano. Yes, Mr. yt ia That is a question that 
we don’t have facts on. It certainly is one that has been raised. 

The studies that we have made thus far, though, it is true are of a 
slightly older age group, that is, an age group that would be 18, 19, 20, 
indicate that though they may not have too much employment or their 
preservice employment might be of a part-time or seasonable nature, 
there is still a significant number of those people who do want to go 
back to their jobs. But you are certainly correct in saying 
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Mr. Brooks. They should have the right, of course. 
Secretary Sicm1ano. They should have the right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Tell me this: How is the statute relating to reemploy- 
ment working insofar as the veteran is concerned ? 

Secretary Sicm1ano. Well, we say—I think we really feel this. I 
know the Secretary of Labor feels that this particular statute has been 
operating perhaps almost the most effective way in which it could be. 
It has been operating for more than 15 years. The numbers of vet- 
erans who are aided in getting their jobs back are many, many thou- 
sands every year. We think it is an admirable statute and it offers 
full protection to the discharged veteran. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a real assistance to the veteran ? 

Secretary Sicri1ano. It definitely is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Ducanver. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to clear up one thing. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Secretary, you are addressing yourself in your 
appearance here only to the reemployment part of the bill; is that 
right ? 

Secretary Srcim1ano. To the two aspects, actually. 

Mr. Ducanver. Yes. I mean you wouldn’t want to go into the other 
parts of the bill? 

Secretary Sicrt1ano. Not if they didn’t really pertain to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you, Mr. Secretary, endorse the entire bill? Are 
you satisfied, as far as your Department is concerned, with the bill as 
it is? 

Secretary Stcm1ano. Yes, sir. The first part of my remarks might 
be interpreted as a general endorsement of the whole bill, and the 
second part dealing more specifically with the reemployment-rights 
provisions. 

Mr. Brooxs. As far as the reemployment rights are concerned, you 
are satisfied with the language ? 

Secretary Sicrm1ano. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Brooxs. When we begin to write up a bill, would your—I don’t 
suppose we will get into a problem over your portion of the bill, but 
in that event, you would have someone available who could come down 
here and counsel with us? 

Secretary Stcm1ano. We certainly will. We will be very happy to 
give any assistance that might be needed. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Do you have any figures showing the number of veterans aided in 
reemployment over a period of years? That might be of some assist- 
ance to the committee. 

Secretary Srcir1ano. Wecan probably get some statistics. We have 
approximations for last year. It was what? 

Mr. Satyers. The way the program works, Mr. Chairman: In the 
large percentage of instances, where the veteran goes back to his em- 
ployer and is reinstated without any difficulty, we never hear about it. 

Ve have arrangements in the Department for the use of local offices 
of the Employment Service. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Satyers. And cooperative arrangements with Selective Service, 
through their local boards and the service officers of the veterans’ or- 
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ganizations and the county service officers, and so forth, to render 
assistance at the local level, with materials we give them. 

It is only those instances ‘where we run into a : problem or a contro- 
versy that our Bureau is called in to give direct assistance in handling 
that controversy. 

We handled last year, in our categories of what we call problems 
and cases, about 50,000 of these. 

Secretary Srcm1ano. May I expand on that? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Sicriano. The Bureau has categories, some of which can 
be given a number. The first begins with an inquiry. An inquiry 
isa * difficult thing to number because it may end with a telephone call 
or with a visit to the office. Then from there they go to a problem, 
which is a graver stage. It is a controversy. If the problem cannot 
then be solved, it then becomes a case, which might require court ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks. So really where the act most successfully operates, you 
have perhaps nothing on it at all? 

Secretary Srci1ano. That is right, sir, in many respects. 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then when he comes back, where the employing agen- 
cy or company follows the statute, it works without any intervention 
of the Government ? 

Mr. Saryers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just becaust you have cooperation with the employer. 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is only those problems where it really doesn’t work 

satisfactory that 

Secretary Sicru1aNno. W here we hear about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Where you get the veteran. 

Secretary Srcr1ano. That is right. 

Mr. Satyers. We have a good many situations. I have a letter 
on my desk this morning from an employer who has a problem relat- 
ing to 50 veterans that he has in service with respect to their reem- 
ployment rights. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Saryers. He has raised some questions with us. We will help 
him to work out those questions. Those veterans will go back to their 
employment without any necessity for coming to this Department 
or anybody else. And that is the way it very frequently works, that 
these problems are worked out witli the employer or with the em- 
ployer and the labor organization, and once they have established a 
precedent or revised a clause in the contract, from that point on we 
never hear about it, and we don’t want to, if we can help it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you do develop any statistics or any figures, 
why, let us have them. We will put it in the record. 

Mr. Saryers. Mr. Chairman, in response to one question you raised 
about these age groups, I do have some figures here that might be of 
some interest to the committee. 

In October 1954 the census figures for the age groups—the age 
group 18 and 19 years showed 60 percent had some kind of employ- 
ment; for the age group 20 to 24 years, 76 percent; and for the age 
group 16 and 17 years, 37.6 percent. 
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Now, of course, a lot of that employment was lower-grade employ- 
ment. Much of it probably was part-time and seasonal employment. 
Some of it might have been employment of a character which would 
not entitle them to reemployment rights, such as working on the family 
farm or something of that kind. But there is a substantial number 
of the younger group who have jobs, and some of those, particularly 
these short-term trainees, might wish to come back and get back on 
whatever job they did have in order to help them go through school 
or something like that. We have lots of instances of that kind. 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly we would be making a mistake if we failed 
to provide anything at all for them. 

Secretary Sicrn1ano. That isright,sir. We feel that way. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Ducanper. One thing I would like to bring up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Secretary, you state in your statement on page 3, 
at the bottom of the page, that you have a made a study of the occupa- 
tions which you anticipate wherein the demand and supply relation- 
ships would exist under full mobilization and that the Selective Service 
would use that as a guide for determining those to be called from the 
Standby Reserves in time of mobilization. Could you furnish that 
list for this subcommittee ? 

Secretary Stcrn1ano. Yes, sir. May I explain? We have at pres- 
ent—I think it was issued February 17, 1954—what we call an interim 
standby list of essential activities and critical occupations. 

Now, we have just finished revising that list. The revision should 
be issued next Tuesday, as a matter of fact. For that reason I don’t 
have it here for perhaps entering into.the record. But I would be 
very happy to furnish it to the committee, and if you care to intro- 
duce it—actually, what it will show is a decrease from 25 essential 
activities to 10 and from 62 critical occupations to 30. This is the 
new list that will be used. 

Mr. Ducanver. Does it also show how many industry will need in 
time of mobilization ? 

Secretary Stcrr1ano. No. We don’t have it broken down as to po- 
tential need by number. That is a pretty difficult figure to try to 
work out. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, we would like to have that, if you please. 

Secretary Sicm1ano. Yes, sir; we will be very happy to furnish it. 

(The information is as follows :) 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 7, 1955. 
Mr. CHARLES F. DUCANDER, 
Counsel, House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DucaAnpeER: In accordance with the committee’s request at the time 
of my appearance on the Reserve plan bill, I am pleased to attach two copies 
of the Revised Lists of Currently Essential Activities and Critical Occupations 
Issued. I am also attaching an original and three copies of the requests for 
direct assistance which were made to the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights during the calendar year 1954. 

If there is any additional information which you desire, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocco C. SIcILIANo, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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REVISED Lists ofr CURRENTLY ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES AND CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 
ISSUED 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell today jointly announced that the Department of Commerce list of essen- 
tial activities and the Department of Labor list of critical occupations have been 
revised and shortened to reflect changes in the economic and military situation 
since 1950. 

Copies of the revised lists of essential activities and critical occupations are 
attached. The lists were first issued shortly after the beginning of the Korean 
conflict but have been revised from time to time since that date. The current 
revisions are the first made since 1952. The original lists included 25 essential 
activities and 62 critical occupations, as compared with 10 essential activities 
and 32 critical occupations on the lists issued today. 

The purpose of the lists is to assist in the equitable distribution of manpower 
between the armed services and that required for defense production and the 
civilian economy. The lists are used by the Department of Defense in making 
determinations for requests for delay on the part of reservists who have been 
called to active duty. Local draft boards of the Selective Service System also 
have the lists available for consideration in making determinations on requests 
for occupational deferment of draft registrants. 

Secretaries Mitchell and Weeks said the lists had been revised to bring them 
into line with the existing economic and military situation. They said that 
manpower requirements to strengthen our military forces and to maintain defense 
production are not as great as during the period when defense production was 
moving toward a peak and fighting was still going on in Korea. They added 
that some activities and occupations which were important in meeting defense 
production and maintaining the civilian economy, when the lists were revised 
in 1952, are not included in the current revised lists because they no longer 
meet criteria necessary for retention. 

The recent changes in the lists were recommended by the Interagency Advisory 
Committee on Essential Activities and Critical Occupations. This Committee is 
responsible for recommending changes needed to keep the lists realistic in relation 
to economic and military changes. Its membership consists of representatives 
of the Departments of Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, as well as Commerce 
and Labor, and the Selective Service System. 

This represents the first time that the two lists have been issued through a 
joint release by the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is responsible for the development of the list of currently essential 
activities and the Secretary of Labor for the list of currently critical occupations. 

Secretary Weeks said the criteria used by the Committee in reviewing the list 
of essential activities are as follows: . 

To qualify for the list under the foreseeable mobilization program, the activity 
must be one which is— 

(1) Necessary to the defense program, or to basic health, safety, or 
interest ; 

(2) Inadequate to meet defense and civilian requirements because of man- 
power shortages or for which the future manpower supply is not reasonably 
assured. 

Secretary Mitchell said each occupation on the list of currently critical occupa- 
tions had been determined on the basis of the following criteria— 

(1) Under the foreseeable mobilization program an overall shortage of 
workers in the occupation exists or is developing which will significantly 
interfere with effective functioning of industries and activities. 

(2) A minimum accelerated training time of 2 years (or the equivalent in 
work experience) is necessary to the satisfactory performance of all the 
major tasks found in the occupation. 

(3) The occupation is indispensable to the functioning of the industries 
or activities in which it occurs. 

The revised list of currently critical occupations includes the definitions cover- 
ing the duties in the specific occupations. 

The job definitions found in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, published 
by the United States Employment Service, have served as the basis for the occu- 
pations on the revised list of critical occupations. 

The two lists are flexible and recommendations will be made from time to 
time by the Interagency Advisory Committee on Essential Activities and Critical 
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Occupations to keep the lists current in relation to any future changes in plans 
for mobilization, the joint statement said. 

Requests for information with respect to these lists should be directed to 
J. Dewey Coates, Secretary of the Interagency Advisory Committee on Essential 
Activities and Critical Occupations, Room 5219, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE LIST OF CURRENTLY ESSENTIAL 
ACTIVITIES 

1. Production and maintenance of aircraft and parts 

Production, maintenance, and repair of military aircraft and component 
parts. 
2. Ship and boat engineering 

Engineering and design of ships and boats and their components for military 
purposes. 
8. Ordnance 

Production and maintenance of weapons (including nuclear weapons and 
guided missiles) and components parts. 
4. Precision laboratory instruments, apparatus, and scientific laboratory glass- 

ware 

Production of complex or custom blown scientific and technical and laboratory 
glassware. Production of precision laboratory instruments such as analytical 
balances, centrifuges, spectrographs, spectrophotometers, microtomes, pH instru- 
ments, galvanometers, potentiometric devices, ete. 
5. Production of electronic and communication equipment 

Production of electronic and communication equipment for military use. 
6. Production of chemical and allied products 

Production of materials specifically used in propellants for launched or 
guided missiles, aircraft, armament rockets, and similar weapons, as well as the 
processing of the materials into propellants, exclusive of conventional fuels. 
Production of high-temperature resins and other chemicals used specitically in 
the production of launched or guided missiles, aircraft, armament rockets, and 
similar weapons. 
7. Water and sewerage systems 

Operation of water and sewerage systems. 
8. Health and welfare services 

Personal medical, dental, and nursing services; hospitals; public health 
services. 
9. Educational services 

Colleges and vocational schools and high-school instruction in mathematics 
and physical and biological sciences. 
10. Research and development services 

Basie and applied research, exploration, and development projects, including 
process development, of direct concern to the national health, safety, or interest. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, LIST OF CURRENTLY CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 


MARCH 2, 1955. 
PART I, OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


Aircraft and engine mechanics (aircraft manufacturing) 
Apprentice (critical occupations only) 
Chemist * 

Clinical psychologist 

Dentist 

Die setter 

Electronic technician 

Engineer draftsmen, design 

Engineer professional (all branches) 
Foreman (critical occupations only) 
Geologist 

Geophysicist 

Glass blower, laboratory apparatus 
Instrument repairman 

Jig-and-template maker 

Machinist 

Mathematician * 

Microbiologist (includes bacteriologist )* 
Nurse, professional 

Orthopedic appliance and limb technician 
Osteopath 

Parasitologist (plant or animal)? 
-atternmaler 

Pharmacologist * 

Physician and surgeon 

Physicist * 

Physiologist (medical )* 

Teacher, college and vocational (critical occupations only) 
Teacher, high-school (mathematics and physical and biological sciences only) 
Tool and die designer 

Tool and diemaker 

Veterinarian 


PART If. DEFINITIONS 


(Abbreviations appearing in the definitions: DOT—Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, 2d ed., U. S. Department of Labor, 1949. The expression “related 
title” refers specifically to the uncoded titles listed in vol. II, DOT, which appear 
in capital letters, under a coded job title. Corresponding definitions for such 
titles appear in vol. I of the DOT.) 


Aircraft and engine mechanics (aircraft manufacturing )—General definition 

Assembles and disassembles, inspects, tests, overhauls, and services airplanes 
and airplane engines in manufacturing plants. This definition includes only: 
Aircraft assembly mechanic (aircraft manufacturing) ; aircraft-engine assembly 
mechanic (aircraft manufacturing) ; airplane mechanic (aircraft manufactur- 
ing) defined as follows: 

Aircraft-assembly mechanic (aircraft manufacturing).—Performs a major 
portion of diversified skilled mechanical operations in the assembly of aircraft: 
Joins and installs aircraft parts and assemblies, and installs aircraft equipment, 
performing necessary layout, rework, and functional checking of complex parts 
and equipment. Improvises operational and production aids when adequate 
tools and equipment are not available. Fits together, installs, and tests aircraft 
units, such as engine mounts, powerplants, superchargers, cockpit cowlings, 
instrument panels, heating and ventilating systems, landing gears, glass enclo- 
sure sections, pipe fittings, engine-control equipment, nacelles, gas and oil lines, 
and propellers. Installs and tests auxiliary equipment, such as guns and turrets, 
bomb-release mechanisms, radio tables, doors, camera supports, radio brackets, 
and machinegun mounts. 





1 Limited to those having graduate degrees (master’s or doctor's) or equivalent expe 


rience, education, and training (generally considered not less than 1 year beyond bachelor- 
degree level). 
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Aireraft-engine assembly mechanic (aircraft manufacturing).—Performs a 
major portion of diversified skilled mechanical operations to assemble, inspect, 
test, adjust, and tear down aircraft engines in manufacturing plants and depots: 
Alines, joins, and installs component parts and accessories of production, experi- 
mental, and overhauled engines, using all kinds of mechanic’s tools, and a 
womprehensive knowledge of complex assembly procedures to insure proper ad- 
justment and fit of parts. Interprets blueprints and wiring diagrams when work- 
ing on new and remodeled engines; improvises operational and production tools 
and aids when adequate equipment is not available; fabricates, installs, and 
reworks special test parts. Makes complex installations and adjustments includ- 
ing installing and timing of gears, setting clearances, and checking such measure- 
ments as backlash and runout, using dial indicators, micrometers, and a variety 
of other gages and calipers. Tears down completely experimental and production 
models of such equipment as turbojet engines, gas turbines, and transmissions, 
for diagnosis of malfunctioning and engineering changes. Replaces parts and 
subassemblies and installs such special equipment as thermocouples, oil baffles, 
and other devices specified by engineers. 

Airplane mechanic (aircraft manufacturing) .—Overhauls, services, and in- 
spects airplanes and airplane engines: Inspects and repairs airplanes in shops 
and on the line. Inspects, services, adjusts, and overhauis airplane engines. 
Apprentice (critical occupations only)—General definition 

Any apprenice in training in a critical occupation under a program whieh is 
being conducted in substantial conformance with the standards of a State or the 
Federal Apprenticeship Agency who shall have served satisfactorily at least 
1,000 hours of his term of training. 


Chemist (0.07)—General definition 


Performs analytical or research work of an experimental or applied nature in 
the field of chemistry, or directs or advises concerning the work of others in 
such performance. This may include supervision of manufacturing processes 
where chemical processes are involved as well as specialized consulting service ; 
utilizes knowledge of the application of laboratory techniyues, and of the laws, 
principles, and relationships pertaining to the composition and transformation 
characteristics of matter in cellular, molecular, atomic, and subatomic stages. 
Makes analyses and investigations in the field of organic chemistry working with 
hydrocarbons or their derivatives; in inorganic chemistry, working with ele- 
ments, mixtures, and compounds not containing carbons; in physical chemistry, 
studying quantitatively the relationship between the chemical and physical 
properties in organic and inorganic substances; in biological chemistry, studying 
the chemistry of living organisms to discover and apply chemical compounds and 
procedures to nourish, influence, or regulate physiological processes; and in 
analytical chemistry, making all kinds of analyses and investigations in all 
fields of chemistry to determine the composition of inorganic or organic com- 
pounds or mixtures and to develop analytical methods and to set up standards for 
the control of products; may supervise other workers in laboratory research or 
industrial control activities and compile data on findings and prepare scientific 
reports. This definition includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles code number, but is limited to those having graduate degrees 
(master’s or doctor’s) or equivalent experience, education, and training (gen- 
erally considered not less than 1 year beyond bachelor degree level). 

Clinical psychologist (psychologist, clinical, 0-36.22, DOT p. 1089) 

App'ies psychological principles and techniques in the diagnosis and treatment 
of maladjusted persons; makes test of educational achievement, intelligence, 
vocational aptitudes, and personality and uses other evaluation techniques. Car- 
ries out counseling and psychological therapeutic activities frequently in connec- 
tion with phychiatrists, other physicians, and other professional groups, such as 
social workers and teachers; confers with psychiatrists, social workers, and 
other professional workers to plan the treatment of the psychological problems 
of maladjusted individuals; confers with representatives of schools, social 
agencies, and other institutions to secure information for diagnosis. May per- 
form psychological research in the field of mental health or train other clinical 
psychologists in clinics and universities. A clinical psychologist is identified as 
an individual who meets one of the following criteria: (1) Diplomas in clinical 
psychology of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology ; 
(2) is a fellow of the division of clinical and abnormal psychology of the Ameri- 
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ean Psychological Association; (3) holds a doctor of philosophy degree in 
psychology and is working in the field of clinical psychology. 


Dentist [dentist, 0-13.10, DOT p. 377 


A person of recognized education, experience, or legal qualifications engaged 
in the practice of dentistry, or any phase of dentistry, such as extraction, filling, 
cleaning, or replacing teeth; treating diseased tissue of the gums and performing 
surgical operations on jaw or mouth. May specialize in one particular phase of 
dististry, or in the caring for teeth of children, or in X-ray analysis. This title 
includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code 
number 


Die setter [die setter (forging) 4-76.120, DOT p. 387] 


Sets up dies in bulldozers, drop hammers, power brakes, power presses, and 
other forging machines, and adjusts them to normal operation: Removes used 
dies from machine and cleans scale or dirt from bed. Selects proper dies and 
bolts upper (male) die to movable block and lower (female) die in approxi- 
mate center of bed or anvil of machine. Adjusts female die to get an exact fit 
with male die. Clamps female die in place and adjusts length of stroke of male 
die. Operates machine to forge a few trial pieces, inspects them, makes adjust- 
ments, and turns machine over to operator. This title includes all related titles 
with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Blectronic technician 


Fabricates, installs, maintains, and repairs intricate electronic apparatus and 
equipment used in communication, detection, measurement, and control systems, 
such as: Aid-to-navigation systems, including radar and sonar; proximity fuses, 
guided missiles, fire sighting and control systems, electronic computers, complex 
X-ray equipment, and electronic instrument and control devices, including those 
for special application in meteorological, geophysical, medical, and industrial- 
process fields. Constructs and modifies complex electronic assemblies and com- 
ponents, following engineering drawings, sketches, or verbal instructions and 
using a comprehensive knowledze of complex and varied test, assembly, and 
repair procedures to insure proper diagnosis, adjustment, and operation of such 
equipment. Tests, calibrates, adjusts, and repairs complex electronic equip- 
ment, replacing and interchanging component parts with precision machinist’s 
and electrician’s tools and electronic testing and auxiliary equipment. This 
title excludes those concerned with service and repair of radio and television 
broadcasting equipment and receivers, public address systems, diathermy 
devices, electric organs, and similar equipment. 

Engineer draftsman, design—General definition 

Makes design drawings of machines, products, processes, instruments, or struc- 
tures, to assist in developing experimental ideas evolved by design engineers: 
Prepares working plans and detail drawings, working from rough or detail 
sketches and specifications and employing his knowledge of engineering methods 
and practices to solve fabrication or construction problems. Designs lesser parts 
and assemblies or limited structures in harmony with overall engineering plans 
and designs. Verifies dimensions of parts and materials, and relationship of 
one part to another as well as the various parts to the whole structure, using 
an extensive knowledge of the various machines, products, or processes peculiar 
to the specialized activity in which the work occurs. 


Engineer professional (all branches) 


Performs any of the following functions requiring the application of engineer- 
ing principles and other scientific knowledge to the solution of engineering 
problems: (1) Conducts engineering research, including study and appraisal of 
technical literature, analysis, and experimentation, in which scientific principles 
are applied in the development or improvement of products, equipment, struc- 
tures, processes, or services. (2) Designs new or improved equipment, structures, 
machinery, or apparatus, employing knowledge of engineering principles to 
determine form of parts to be made and materials to be used, with due regard 
to safety, economy, fabricating ease, as well as economy of maintenance and 
operation. (3) Plans and supervises tests to determine life, wear, and strength 
of materials and parts; to determine whether product or equipment conforms 
with specifications; or to determine need for overhaul repair, or replacement of 
equipment or structures. (4) Organizes personnel and equipment to produce 
required output safely and with minimum cost, scheduling operations and 
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organizing production line to facilitate flow of materials. (5) Performs other 
engineering functions, such as specifications and standards develpoment ; property 
appraisal; selling of equipment, supplies, and services requiring professional 
or technical knowledge; patent development; and providing engineering services 
as a consultant. (The above functions are applicable to this definition only 
when they are of such a level of difficulty as to require the application of a 
knowledge of the engineering, physical, and mathematical sciences equivalent 
to that acquired through the completion of at least a 4-year professional engi- 
neering curriculum leading to a bachelor’s degree in an accredited college or 
university.) May specialize in any of the fields of professional engineering. 
Typical of the kinds of engineers meant to be included are those listed in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code groups 0-14 through 0-20. Included 
are such titles as civil, electrical, industrial, mechanical, metallurgical, or 
mining engineer, or other titles listed under these broad designations, for 
example, marine architect, metallurgist, or aerodynamist. 


Foreman (critical occupations only). [Foreman 1, DOT, p. 553) 


Supervises a group of workmen engaged in a critical occupation; interprets 
blueprints, sketches, written or verbal orders: Determines procedure of work, 
assigns duties to craftsmen, and inspects their work for quality and quantity. 
May keep time, production, and other records; employ, train, and discharge 
workers; assist subordinates during emergencies or as a regular assigned duty. 
Sets up or inspects equipment preparatory to regular operators and performs 
related duties of supervisory or minor administrative nature. Must be skilled 
in the particular craft in which he functions. 


Geologist [geologist, 0-35.63, DOT, p. 605] 


Studies the constitution, structure, and history of the earth’s crust; employs 
theoretical knowledge and research data to locate mineral, oil, and gas deposits, 
and to determine the probable area, slope, and accessibility of lodes. Conducts 
research into the formation and dissolution of rock layers, analyzes fossil and 
mineral content of layers, and endeavors to fix historical sequence of develop- 
ment by relating characteristics to known geologic influences. Studies dynamic 
processes of great internal pressures and heat, volcanic disturbances, and air, 
water, and glacial erosion, bringing about changes in earth’s crust. Prepares 
reports, maps, and diagrams of regions explored. This title includes all related 
titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number, such as 
petroleum geologist, mineralogist, petrologist, and stratigrapher. 


Geophysicist [geophysicist, 0-35.65, DOT p. 606] 


Studies seismic, gravitational, electrical, thermal, and magnetic phenomena to 
determine structure and composition of earth, and forces causing movement and 
warping of surface. Investigates origin and activity of glaciers and volcanoes 
and the course and phenomena of earthquakes. Charts ocean currents and tides; 
takes measurements concerning shape and movement of earth, and acoustic, 
optical, and electrical phenomena in the atmosphere ; employs theoretical knowl- 
edge and research data to locate petroleum and mineral deposits. Establishes 
fixed points over the surface of the earth for use in making navigational charts 
and maps. Predicts communication and atmospheric conditions. May specialize 
in a particular phase of work, as exploration, administration, research, consult- 
ing, design, or teaching at the university level. This title includes all related 
titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number, such as 
geodesist, geomagnetician, geophysical prospector, hydrologist, oceanographer, 
seismologist, techtonophysicist, and volcanologist. 

Glass blower, laboratory apparatus 


Melts, bends, shapes, and blows glass into intricate parts of scientific instru- 
ments and pieces of laboratory apparatus, such as titration cells, gas burettes, 
viscometers, distilling columns, and volumetric pipettes. Fabricates a wide va- 
riety of precision apparatus, working to close tolerances and usually either fol- 
lowing blueprints or verbal instructions of equipment designers and users. 


Instrument repairman (5-83)—General definition 


Repairs and adjusts electrical and mechanical recording, regulating. and con- 
trol instruments, such as pressure and flow meters, altimeters, tachometers, and 
gyro compasses. This definition includes only: Aircraft instrument man; elec- 
trical instrument repairman; and instrument repairman, defined as follows: 
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Aircraft instrument man [instrument man (aircraft manufacturing) 5—-83.972, 
DOT, p. 705].—Removes, tests, repairs, calibrates, and reinstalls aircraft instru- 
ments, such as air-speed indicators, gyro compasses, altimeters, turn-and-bank 
indicators, tachometers, and engine and carburetor temperature indicators; 
makes new parts if replacement parts are not available. A thorough knowledge 
of the functions and operations of the various instruments is required. Must 
have appropriate certificate from Civil Aeronautics Authority or work must be 
approved by inspector having an appropriate certificate from Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. This title includes all related titles in aircraft manufacturing with 
the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Electrical instrument repairman [electrical instrument repairman (any indi- 
vidual) 5-83.975, DOT, p. 449].—Cleans, adjusts, repairs, and calibrates electrical 
or electronic instruments and control devices, such as voltmeters, recording gages, 
relays, thermostats, motor-starting boxes, and other precision electrical appa- 
ratus. Job requires a combination of the skills of a machinist and an electrician. 
This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 

Instrument repairman [instrument repairman (any individual) I, 5-83.971, 
p. 706].—Installs, repairs, and adjusts recording, regulating, and control instru- 
ments, such as pressure, flow, and combustion meters and gages: 
accurate or damaged instrument and replaces it. Dismantles instrument and 
replaces worn or broken parts with new ones. May make new parts or repair old 
ones. Assembles instrument and installs it on testing apparatus. Calibrates in- 
strument to coincide with an established standard. Inspects all recording instru- 
ments periodically and makes necessary adjustments. May adjust and repair 
mechanism and valves of automatic control devices. This title includes all re- 
lated titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Disconnects in- 


Jig-and-template maker 


Builds forms, jigs, fixtures, and templates of wood, metal, and other materials 
for use as guides or standards by other workers in mass production. Studies 
blueprints and lays out, cuts, and assembles component parts using a variety of 
wood- and metal-working tools and equipment. Works to close tolerances and 
checks dimensions with precision measuring devices. This definition includes the 
following occupations and their related titles described in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles: Designer and template maker 5-17.040; form builder 
5-17.060 (aircraft manufacturing only) ; form and jig maker (fabricating plastie 
products) 5-17.061; template maker (aircraft manufacturing) 5-17.255. 
Machinist (4-75)—General definition 

Carries through to completion the construction and repair of metal parts, tools, 
machines, mechanical instruments, and ordnance materials. Sets up and oper- 
ates various machine tools, including lathes, milling machines, planers, and 
shapers. Assembles and installs machines, equipment, and subassemblies work- 
ing from blueprints and written specifications. Plans his own work sequences, 
applies shop mathematics, uses special tables and charts, and possesses a knowl- 
edge of dimensions and uses of standard bolts, screws, threads, and tapers. Ap- 
plies a knowledge of the working properties of the more common metals, and 
shapes meta] parts to precise dimensions within prescribed tolerances. This 
definition, which includes all definitions in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code group 4-75, covers such occupations as bench machinist ; instrument maker ; 
laboratory mechanic; layout man; job setter; and machinist, marine. 
Mathematician (mathematician, 0-35.76, DOT, p. 833) 

Solves and directs the solutions of problems in higher mathematics, which may 
be incidental to investigative, developmental, and research work in scientific fields 
such as engineering, chemistry, physics, and astronomy. Determines mathe- 
matical principles involved and most efficient methodology to solution of problems. 
Acts as an advisor or consultant on application of mathematical analysis to sci- 
entific problems. May conduct research projects to discover new or improved 
methods for application of mathematical theory or analysis to new or unexplored 
areas of scientific investigation. Limited to those having graduate degrees (mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s) or equivalent experience, education, and training (generally 
considered not less than 1 year beyond bachelor-degree level). 


Microbiologist (includes bacteriologist) 


Conducts research and laboratory experiments, and makes observations of 
micro-organisms, such as bacteria, Rikettsiae, viruses, protozoa, and certain types 
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of fungi. Isolates and makes cultures of significant bacteria or other micro- 
organisms in prescribed or standard inhibitory media. Identifies micro-organ- 
isms by microscopic examination of their physiological, morphological, and cul- 
tural characteristics. Studies growth, development, and nutritional requirements 
of bacteria and other micro-organisms in synthetic media, controlling such fac- 
tors as moisture, aeration, temperature, acidity, and nutritive elements, and 
observing conditions favorable for their reproduction, dissociation, or destruc- 
tion. Observes action of micro-organisms upon living tissues of plants, higher 
animals, and other micro-organisms and on dead organic matter. Makes chemical 
analyses of substances, such as acids, alcohols, and enzymes, produced by bacteria 
and other micro-organisms on organic matter. This title includes all related 
titles under Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number 0-35.33 such as 
bacteriologist, virologist, immunologist, and serologist, but is limited to those 
having graduate degrees (master’s or doctor’s) or equivalent experience, edu- 
cation and training (generally considered not less than 1 year beyond bachelor 
degree level). 


Nurse, professional (0-33), general definition 


Performs various nursing duties requiring prescribed education, experience, 
and skill in the art of caring for ill and injured persons: Does general nursing 
work in homes or in hospitals, infirmaries, sanitariums, or other institutions. 
Administers medicines, ointments, and drugs as instructed by a physician. Ob- 
serves symptoms, takes and records the temperature, pulse, and respiration of 
patients, and charts these according to standard practice. Changes dressing on 
wounds or injuries. Bathes and massages invalid persons. Feeds helpless 
patients. Serves meals as prescribed to patients. Prepares operating room. 
Sterilizes instruments. Gives injections or other treatments as prescribed by 
physician. This title includes all titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code group 0-33. 


Orthopedic appliance and limb technician (5-09), general definition 


Lays out, makes, and fits artificial limbs and other devices according to cus- 
tomers’ specifications and medical prescriptions: Studies specifications or makes 
plaster casts of stump and normal limbs or body deformity, employing knowledge 
of limb structure. Selects stock lumber, fiber, metal, or leather, and draws 
patterns to scale or marks materials. Cuts and carves wooden limbs to specified 
dimensions, using hand and machine carving tools. Finishes limbs following 
preliminary fitting by removing wood from exterior or interior parts to reduce 
weight and obtain proper balance and contour, and fills, sands, and polishes 
wood. Winds damp fibers around wood forms in fiber-winding machine. Shapes, 
anneals, and welds sheet-metal tubing and assembles parts of limbs, using bolts, 
screws, and rivets. Cuts, positions, stretches, molds, and sews plastic or leather 
to cover limbs or fabricate parts such as leather stump sockets. Makes and 
repairs arch supports, orthopedic braces, and appliances for feet, legs, and body 
deformities; cuts and fashions supports from stainless steel, plastics, cork, 
steel, and leather, using welding equipment, shears, rivet punch, electric drill, 
chisels, saws, hammers, and other hand tools. Fits assembled artificial limbs 
and devices to customer, and adjusts holding harnesses. This definition includes 
all title in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 5—09.400 to 5-09.599, 
except surgical-elastic knitter, hand frame; artificial-limb assembler; seam- 
stress; socket maker; plastic-bucket maker; and welder and finisher. 


Osteopath [osteopath, 0-39.96, DOT p. 914] 


Diagnoses, prescribes for, and treats diseases, disorders, and conditions of the 
human body, in accordance with the State laws regulating the practice of osteo- 
pathy. Specializes in manipulative procedures for the detection and correction 
of disorders and affections of the body structure, as licensed in each State; in 
those States where legally qualified practices obstetrics, surgery, internal medi- 
cine, or other branches (specialties) of medical science. This title includes all 
titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 0-39.96, typical of 
which are osteopathic physician ; doctor of osteopathy ; and osteopathic surgeon. 


Parasitologist (plant or animal) [parasitologist, 0-35.31, DOT p. 945] 


Conducts research on animal or plant parasites to determine manner in which 
they attack human beings, animals, and plants and the effects produced. Studies 
characteristics, habits, and life cycles of parasites and investigates modes of 
transmission from host to host. Develops methods and agents with which to 
combat parasite or treat infections. May specialize in study of one variety of 
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parasite or in development of drug and chemical agents for parasite control. 
This title includes all related specialties such as helminthologist, protozoologist, 
and medical and veterinary parasitologist, with the same Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles code number, but is limited to those having graduate degrees 
(master’s or doctor’s) or equivalent experience, education and training (gen- 
erally considered not less than 1 year beyond bachelor degree level). 


Patternmaker 


Builds wooden or metal patterns, core boxes, and match plates, according to 
blueprint dimensions and using either standard woodworking or metal-machinery 
equipment. Lays out, cuts, and shapes component parts; assembles patterns; 
and checks dimensions with calipers, shrinkage rules, micrometers, and similar 
precision measuring devices. This definition includes the following occupations 
and their related titles described in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles: 
patternmaker, metal (foundry) 5—17.010; patternmaker, wood (foundry) 5— 
17.020; pattern layout man (foundry) 5-17.030; patternmaker (aircraft manu- 
facturing) 5-17.248; plaster-pattern caster (aircraft manufacturing) 5—17.250; 
pattern and foundry inspector (aircraft manufacturing) 5-17.257. 


Pharmacologist [pharmacologist, 0-35.84, DOT p. 961] 


Studies effects of drugs, gases, dusts, and other materials on tissue and physio- 
logical processes of animals and human beings; experiments with animals, to 
determine reactions of drugs and other substances on the functioning of organs 
and tissues. Standardizes drug dosages or methods of immunizing against indus- 
trial diseases. Investigates preventive methods and remedies for diseases, such 
as silicosis and lead, mercury, and ammonia poisoning. Analyzes food preserva- 
tives and colorings, vermin poisons, and other materials to determine their 
toxic or nontoxic properties. Standardizes procedures for the manufacture of 
drugs and medicinal compounds. Detects and identifies poisons causing death, 
infection, or illness. Limited to those having graduate degrees (master’s or 
doctor’s) or equivalent experience, education and training (generally considered 
not less than 1 year beyond bachelor degree level). 

Physician and surgeon (0-26), general definition 

A person of recognized experience, education, and legal qualifications engaged 
in such phases of medicine as diagnosing, prescribing medicine for, and otherwise 
treating diseases and disorders of the human body, and performing surgery. 
These persons often specialize in treating certain diseases or parts of the body. 
This title includes all titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 
0-26, typical of which are physicians ; surgeon; anesthetist; intern; pathologist; 
medical physiologist. 

Physicist [physicist, 0-35.73, DOT p. 965 

Conducts research in the various phases of physical phenomena of matter, 
motion, and energy ; performs experiments in specialized areas such as the fields 
of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity, magnetism, electronics and ionics, 
radio, molecular, atomic, and nuclear physics and biophysics. Applies funda- 
mental principles of the science to industrial problems using highly precise and 
delicate measuring instruments. May perform research to discover new or un- 
proved methods for application of physical theory or analysis to new or un- 
explored areas of scientific investigation. This title includes all related titles 
with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number but is limited to 
those having graduate degrees (master’s or doctor’s) or equivalent experience, 
education, and training (generally considered not less than 1 year beyond 
bachelor degree level). 


Physiologist (medical) 


Studies and conducts research on the cellular processes and organ-system 
functions of plants or animals; including such functions as growth, respiration, 
metabolism, circulation, excretion, movement, regulation, and reproduction under 
normal and abnormal conditions. Conducts experiments to determine effects of 
internal and external environmental factors on life processes and functions. 
Prepares reports of physiological studies for use by other biologists, such as 
plant and animal geneticists, pathologists, nutritionists, biochemists, and medical 
scientists. Limited to those having graduate degrees (master’s or doctor’s) or 
equivalent experience, education, and training (generally considered not less 
than 1 year beyond bachelor degree level). 
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Teacher, college and vocational (critical occupations only) 


Instructs students in college-level institutions or in other essential activities 
to develop their technical competence in critical occupations listed. 


Teacher, high school (mathematics and physical and biological sciences only), 
teacher, high school, 0-31.01, DOT p. 1356 

Instruct students in high schools in one or more subjects in either of the fields 
of mathematics or the physical and biological sciences. This classification is 
limited to those who possess a bachelor’s degree with specialization in one or 
more of the aforementioned subject fields and who are engaged in spending a 
majority of their time in teaching such subject fields. 
Tool and die designer 


Plans, sketches, and makes detailed drawings of tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, and 
gages. Determines type and kind of tool or die required. This definition in- 
cludes only: Die designer ; and tool designer, defined as follows: 

Die designer [Die Designer, 0-48.42, DOT p. 385].—Makes drawings of dies 
necessary to form a complete stamping, forging, or other part. Decides on the 
number of sets of dies (each set representing a stage of development of the part 
to be made) necessary to change the metal blank into the finished piece, basing 
his decisions on a blueprint of the finished part and on his knowledge of dies, 
machines, their possibilities and limitations. Compares blueprints with wooden 
patterns of dies to determine if corrections, changes, or improvements should be 
made in patterns. This title includes only those related titles with the same 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number (0-48.42). 

Tool designer [Tool Designer, 0-48.41, DOT p. 1391].—Designs special tools and 
fixtures, such as boring bars and milling-machine tools. (Frequently is a ma- 
chinist, using types of machines for which he is designing tools.) This title in- 
cludes only those related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code number (0-48.41). 

Tooland diemaker (4-76), general definition 

Constructs and repairs dies, jigs, fixtures, and gages. Studies blueprints, 
model, work sketch, or other instructions to determine specifications. Selects 
stock and lays out guidelines and reference points to indicate material to be re- 
moved in machining. Determines requirements and sequence of machining 
operations. Sets up metalworking machines and shapes workpieces to required 
specifications. Chips, files, and scrapes surfaces of machined parts to close 
tolerances and assembles component parts. Examines worn tool or die to deter- 
mine necessary repairs. Disassembles part and performs required machining 
operations to refinish tool or die, making necessary replacement parts to restore 
tool or die to original specifications. Checks accuracy of gages and measuring 
devices, using Johansson blocks or other precision gages, and makes necessary 
adjustments to bring them within specified tolerances. This definition includes 
only: diemaker, metal moldmaker (plastic products) ; toolmaker ; and tool and 
diemaker defined as follows: 

Diemaker [Diemaker (machine shop) 4-76.010, DOT p. 386].—Specializes in 
the construction, repair, and maintenance of dies for forging, punching, stamping, 
or other metalforming work. This title includes all related titles with the same 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Metal moldmaker (plastic products).—Specializes in the assembly and repair 
of metal molds used for molding plastics products, performing such operations as 
selecting and laying out metal stock, setting up and operating metalworking 
machines to cut and shape parts, polishing cavities and other working surfaces, 
fitting ejector and miter pins with correct amount of clearance for proper func- 
tioning and fastening components together with screws and bolts. 

Toolmaker {Toolmaker, 4-76.210 DOT p. 1394].—Specializes in the construc- 
tion, repair, maintenance, and calibration of machine-shop tools, jigs, fixtures, 
and instruments. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles code number. 

Tool and diemaker [Tool and diemaker, 4-76.040, DOT 1390].—Constructs, re- 
pairs, and maintains machine-shop tools, jigs, fixtures, and instruments and also 
dies used for forging, punching, stamping, and other metal-forming work. This 
title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code number. 
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Veterinarian [Veterinarian, 0-84.10, DOT p. 1455) 

Diagnoses and treats, surgically or medically, injuries, diseases, and other dis- 
orders of animals: Tests dairy herds for tuberculosis and inoculates animals 
against disease, such as hogs against cholera, and dogs against rabies. Performs 
autopsies on dead animals to determine cause of death. Inspects animals and 
poultry intended for human food before or after slaughtering. Advises on the 
care and breeding of animais. This title includes all related titles with the same 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


REQUESTS FOR DIRECT ASSISTANCE, 1954—BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT 
RicgHts, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The following figures for the calender year 1954 will indicate the number 
of requests received for assistance and the amount of assistance given persons 
having rights or obligations under the reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951: 


Cases: 
a ge et ee ee ahaha eb bc esaled Seth bein cclenbbdce 7,001 
AURA 0D 0 MONSON a cag hl chine ee Pe Sere 6, 073 
Problems: 


RES Se Raa a __._ 29, 790 

Handled to Completion micrnsticneaheiieacenes’, Sa 
Inquiries : 

SER Seer ee ee ee eae ee eer See ade taaece, 


ee ES a ee ae ee ee scapes, eg 
Total: 

OT FREES is oR le a SR CE ee ae eRe ._ 83, 416 

Le eee 65, 823 


The above figures do not include assistance given by volunteers and cooperat- 
ing agencies where review or further action was not required by paid staff of 
the Bureau. In compliance with the provisions of subsection 9 (h) of the re- 
employment statutes, the Bureau uses some 1,200 volunteer State committeemen 
and 8,600 local reemployment rights advisers, serving without compensation. 
It also utilizes, without reimbursement, the services of personnel in more than 
6,000 State and local offices of the employment security agencies, Selective Serv- 
ice System local boards, and Veterans’ Administration contact offices. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, of course where you 
referred to the engineers and scientists, the men who would come in 
under this 100,000 6-months inductees program would be rather young. 

Secretary Sicri1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be difficult to attempt to classify those men. 

Secretary Stctnzano. Under that part of it. 

Mr. Brooks. When they went through the training, isn’t that true? 

Secretary Sicri1ano. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t attempt that? 

Secretary Sicrt1Ano. No, sir; not under this part. 

Mr. Brooks. Because they would be in and out of service long be- 
fore they could develop and finally determine their occupations. 

Secretary Stcm1ano. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we certainly ‘thank you, Mr. Secretary, for com- 
ing here and giving us your statement. We appreciate it very, very 
much. 

Secretary Srcrntano. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will call on you if we get into any difficulty later. 

Secretary Sicm1ano. Yes, sir. We have been very happy to have 
been here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Senator Thurmond. 
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Mr. Brooxs. The next witness here begins the case here for the 
Reserve Officers Association, ROA. 

We have this morning Senator Thurmond, who is the national 
president of the Reserve Officers Association. And we have Colonel 
Boyer, who accompanies Senator Thurmond. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Good morning, Senator. Would you mind having a 
seat, sir? 

Senator THurmonb. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. And Colonel Boyer beside you. 

We are very happy to be able to welcome you this morning. We 
have been looking forward to getting your viewpoint in reference to 
this piece of vital legislation which the subcommittee has been 
considering. 

I know of your record as Governor of South Carolina and later 
president of the Reserve Officers Association, and now United States 
Senator. You have, in effect, three hats to wear. 

This morning we will be glad to hear from you in any one of these 
apacities, or all of them. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a great pleasure to be here, and I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to the distinguished chairman and the members of this 
fine committee for this opportunity to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. STROM THURMOND, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR IN CONGRESS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA AND NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COL. C. M. BOYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AND COL. 
JUSTICE CHAMBERS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Senator THurmonD. I am Strom Thurmond, national president of 
the Reserve Officers Association. It is a pleasure and a privilege for 
me to appear before this distinguished group to present the views of 
our association on the various steps that need to be taken to strengthen 
the Reserve Forces of our country. In such a program lies the real 
hope of strengthening our military security programs and at the 
same time reducing the drain on our economy which results from the 
necessity of maintaining a large active duty force in being. 

The Reserve Officers Association supports fully the broad objectives 
and aspects of the administration’s plan to strengthen the Reserve 
Forces. It does, however, disagree with some of the details of the 
bill being considered and also certain of the purposes which this bill 
is designed to accomplish. 

As I am sure you gentlemen are aware, our association has for 
several years been alarmed at the lack of readiness among the Reserves 
of our Armed Forces and the lack of progress in improving that situa- 
tion. As evidence of our feelings in this matter we were delighted to 
cooperate with the Congress and the Department of Defense in the 
enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1952 which, in our opinion, 
provided the necessary authority and plan upon which to build an 
adequate Reserve. Other legislation, such as the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 and the Universal Military Training and Service Act, also 
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contained significant authorities which should have resulted in a much 
better Reserve structure. For many reasons, and certainly there is no 
need to try to assess responsibility, these laws were never utilized to 
the fullest extent and the present unacceptable condition of our Re- 
serves is the result. The basic fact remains that not only must we finda 
way to increase the number of reservists but we must find acceptable 
and equitable ways to insure their participation in Reserve activities. 

The Korean episode occurred at a time when our active force struc- 
ture was at a low level and it was imperative that the Reserves of the 
country be utilized. Today, we have a substantially larger Active 
Force structure of approximately 3 million officers and men which 
should change to some degree the need to use reservists for so-called 
police type actions or small wars. On the other hand, our world- 
wide commitments have also increased to, perhaps, proportionally 
a higher level. Stated differently, the deployment of our Armed 
Forces and the worldwide nature of the threat which faces us has 
placed a greater requirement for manpower on our active services 
and therefore it may well be that the size of our military structure 
today, in relation to the problems it must face, is no greater than the 
size of our military structure prior to Korea and its problems at that 
time. 

It should also be noted that numbered among the Active Forces 
today are over a quarter of a million Reserve officers and many thou- 
sands of enlisted men: I want to repeat that, that it should be noted 
that among the Active Forces are over a quarter of a million Reserve 
officers and many thousands of enlisted men. Many have served on 
active duty continuously since 1940. Therefore, in no‘sense of the 
word can they be considered as a part of a Reserve Force dlesigned to 
back up the Active Forces at this time or in the foreseeable future. 
Rather they must be considered for all purposes as career officers and 
men. 

It will be argued by some that never again will we need to call 
on the Reserves for small wars because of the larger Active Forces 
handling such problems. On this thesis, the next time our Reserves 
are needed it will be in an all-out war following the probable use of 
nuclear weapons against our homeland with its terrific and unique 
problems for our military as well as non-military security structure. 
This concept is dangerous and is strongly questioned by our 
association. 

Recognizing these problems, and with a complete sense of dis- 
couragement as to the current status of the Reserve, we created within 
the Reserve Officers Association a committee of extremely competent 
and experienced Reserve Officers from all services, headed by Brig. 
Gen. Wendell Westover of Albany, N. Y. This committee was di- 
rected to study all facets of this problem and to bring forth in general 
terms a plan which could serve as a basis for our association’s position 
in the steps being taken to improve our Reserve structure. It reported 
on February 6, 1955, to our national council and executive committee, 
as well as to the members of the several—and if you have a copy, you 
might insert “ROA”—of the several ROA sections assembled in 
Washington, in part, for the receiving of this report. It has also been 
distributed to our membership generally for comment and suggestion. 
The committee had the benefit of much of the thinking that had gone 
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on within the Defense Department and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and in my opinion has competently met the difficult problems 
presented to it. 

Incidently, Mr. Chairman, I must call your attention to the wonder- 
ful cooperation that now exists between these two Government agencies 
and our organization. The association has been proud of the op- 
portunity given it to work with them in considering the various 
aspects of the Reserve problem which led to the legislation presently 
before you. We feel that thos committee should know of our high 
opinion of the diligent effort and intelligent leadership that has been 
given to this problem by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel, Mr. Carter L. Burgess, and the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Dr. Arthur S. Fleming. We 
feel that they are to be complimented on evolving a platform on which, 
with certain modification, we believe a proper Reserve can be 
developed. 

The association plan, predicated on our committee report, is not 
intended to be a substitute for the Department of Defense recom- 
mendations but rather provides an augmentation and a more speedy 
implementation of certain aspects of their program. We have at- 
tached to our statement a copy of this report and request it be made 
a part of the official record on this bill. 

Our testimony from here on will be designed to indicate how the 
bill presently before us needs to be modified in order to accomplish 
more readily, not only the purposes of the bill, as introduced, but 
to solve more certainly the problems which led to its introduction. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to establish the proper starting point 
for our more detailed comments. I feel I have two choices; either 
the size of the Reserve structure which it is designed to create or the 
individuals who will be in the program. 

The bill before you is in essence, a manpower procurement bill 
dealing primarily with the problem of securing enlisted manpower 
for the Reserves and effecting a higher degree of participation in the 
reserve training programs. While we believe that these are only 
two elements of the problem facing us today, we will start our dis- 
cussion with the type of individual that we believe should be in the 
Reserve. 

This association is in accord with the concept that every able- 
bodied male American owes, as an obligation of citizenship, a certain 
amount of service to the military. This is service either with the 
Active Forces, the Reserve Forces, or in combination thereof. It 
does not agree that this period of obligatory service should exceed 
8 years. Furthermore, it feels that this period of obligation should be 
subject to reduction by the President when force levels have been 
reached in the Active Forces and in the expanded Reserve in order 
that the manpower pool may not increase beyond the minimum figure 
necessary to provide a source of recruitment for the Regular Military 
Establishment. Failure to hold the manpower pool to minimum levels 
will result in many young men escaping service, and the average age 
of inductees increasing to unacceptable figures. 

The association believes that the sources of manpower for the Re- 
serves should be 2 and 2, only. 

The first source would be from prior service personnel with remain- 
ing periods of obligatory service or, those who have discharged their 
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obligatory service who can be induced to remain in the Reserve on a 
voluntary basis. 

The second source would be nonprior servicemen who enlist in 
the reserve components throughout the country and immediately there- 
after go on active duty for training for a period of 6 months. After 
this training is completed they then return to their Reserve units 
for a period of 714 years. All services should be required to use 
both methods. The numbers who would be trained would be the 
maximum consistent with the existence of facilities and available 
funds. It should be noted that the Department of Defense recom- 
mends this training plan be on a carefully controlled basis and, it is 
our understanding, intends it to apply only to the Army, the Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard. 

It should be noted that under their present program the Navy is 
following a somewhat similar plan which they call “accelerated 
reservists training.” Consistent with the position stated above, we 
recommend that a floor be placed under the number that would be 
trained by this method, and that this floor would be 150,000 trained 
annually for all the military services. And I might interpolate 
here, Mr. Chairman, that this is a conservative figure and probably 
200,000 would be a more desirable figure. It should be borne in 
mind that this floor represents only 75,000 man-years of trainees, 
which should not tax the training facilities of the Military Establish- 
ment to a significant degree. 

The size of the Reserve is the next logical point to discuss. 

The bill before you establishes a total of 5 million men in the 
Reserves, divided between a 3-million-man redefined Ready Reserve 
and a 2-million-man redefined Standby Reserve. 

It is the opinion of the association, our Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, that the total Reserve should consist of approximately 3 million 
reservists. W would recommend that the 3 million Ready Reserve, 
as recommended in this legislation, be the total Reserve and that 
the Standby Reserve, as recommended in this legislation, revert to the 
general manpower pool. The Standby Reserve, as recommended in 
this bill, cannot be ordered to active duty except with the approval 
of the Selective Service. Furthermore, this bill provides no oppor- 
tunity for training in the Standby Reserves except on a volunteer, 
unpaid basis, and offers no opportunity for promotion or advance- 
ment to its members. It is our opinion that it is not a reserve at 
all and adds nothing to the security of our country. 

The association would not change the present definitions contained 
in the Reserve Forces Act of 1952 for the Ready, Standby, and In- 
active Reserve, although we would suggest changing the name of the 
“Standby Reserve” to “Mobilization Reserve.” A careful study of 
these existing definitions shows clearly that they accomplish precisely 
the same objectives as the new definitions suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with the exception of the control by Selective Serv 
ice over the pro nosed “Standby Reserve. 

The main differetics between our positions is one of size. The 


association would divide the 3 million men in the Ready Reserve, 
as recommended by the Department of Defense, into a Ready, Stand- 
by, and Inactive Reserve as established by present law. The Ready 
Reserve would be the only part of the Reserves which would be sub- 
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ject to the call of the President. In our opinion this should not exceed 
114 million men. It will be noted in the association plan attached 
hereto that the million and a half in the Ready Reserve would be 
divided into two groups of similarly trained and equipped units and 
individuals. The first would be a so-called hurricane force; the 
second, the support force. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the term ‘hurricane” force is not intended to 
be a legal term but is rather a descriptive term. This force, backed 
up by the “support” force with only a slightly less degree of immediate 
readiness, would constitute our Ready Reserve. Membership in this 
“hurricane” force and “support” force would be encouraged by special 
inducements and incentives, including, but not limited, to extra emolu- 
ments, identifying and distinctive uniforms or markers, and priority 
receipt of full-combat equipment and realistic training facilities. To 
the greatest extent possible it wuold be manned by prior-service per- 
sonnel who would be induced to serve in the Ready Reserve force. 
This Ready Reserve would be subject to the call of the President. 

The balance of the 3 million total Reserve would be in the Standby 
Reserve and would be organized, equipped, and trained precisely the 
same as the Ready Reserve. It would have, however, a lower degree 
of priority of achieving operational readiness. 

It is the belief of the association that everything possible should be 
done to put the so-called “hurricane” force into a high degree of readi- 
ness at the earliest practicable date. We would put a target date of 
July 1, 1956, for completion of organizing, equipping, and starting of 
intensive training. 

As previously indicated, we would call the Reserve, other than those 
in the Ready Reserve, a “Mobilization Reserve” instead of a “Standby 
Reserve.” This isa much more descriptive title, particularly since it 
can only be called to duty, for other than training, by the Congress. 

We know that it will be argued that a larger Ready Reserve is re- 
quired, but we believe that such a concept, as expressed in the legis- 
Jation before you, stem from war plans designed to meet the require- 
ments of full mobilization. It is recognized that the next war may 
start by an allout attack on our country. That of course would bring 
in all Reserves with the fullest support of the Congress. 

However, we cannot accept a concept that we should tie our Ready 
Reserve structure to a plan that would require the use of 3 million men 
in addition to our Active Forces. There may be other types of small 
wars which will require a partial mobilization on a very urgent basis. 
If such is the case, a relatively small Ready Reserve is imperative. If, 
however, the entire 3 million is needed, then it is our opinion that such 
a need stems from total war. Certainly there will not be such damage 
that the Congress could not take any action necessary to permit the 
use of all Reserves. 

The association supports the concept of developing methods to 
enforce participation in Reserve training. It is in accord with plans 
to periodically order to active duty, against their will, those reservists 
who do not participate in training activities in order to maintain their 
readiness. 

Furthermore, it supports the concept that reservists who entered 
the program throughout the 6 months’ training method must par- 
ticipate actively in Reserve training. Failure to meet the required 
standards should result in that reservist being ordered to active duty 
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by the appropriate Secretary concerned for an additional period of 
24 months. This is not a punitive measure. The decision to enter 
the Reserves through the 6 months’ route was a voluntary choice on 
the part of the individual. If, at-a later time, he changes his mind 
and decides not to carry out his original plan, he merely reverts to 
the service he had originally rejected. The Department of Defense 
only recommends that such reservists become liable for induction 
for an additional 18 months. We feel he should assume the same 
degree of service which he had previously elected to reject. 

The association also recommends that this proposed Reserve legis- 
lation be amended to include specific authority for 12 weekend train- 
ing periods with the pay equivalent of 48 drills. It is possible that 
this can be done administratively, but that a congressional directive as 
expressed in law for such training, where appropriate, would do much 
to improve the degree of readiness of all units and particularly those 
in the Ready Reserve. 

While it has been previously stated, it is believed to be necessary for 
emphasis to repeat that members of the recommended Mobilization 
Reserve, or as it is presently called, the Standby Reserve, with the 
exception of those who are on the inactive duty list, should be or- 
ganized, equipped, and trained in precisely the same way as those in 
the Ready Reserve. The only difference between the “Ready” and 
the “Mobilization” Reserve would be in the priority of completing 
these arrangements and the fact that the “Mobilization” Reserve is 
only subject to the call of the Congress. 

The association concurs in the theory of constantly screening the 
Reserves, and eliminating those whose skills are such as to require their 
being in the domestic economy. However, it is noted in the bill as 
introduced that there is a provision contained on page 19, line 7, 
subsection (d), which would permit an appropriate Secretary to dis- 
charge any member of the reserve component who is in excess of 
mobilization requirements in any category of skill or qualification. 
The association believes that this section must be revised to make 
certain that such separations are made only to implement the pro- 
gram of protecting essential skills in industry. In its present form 
it is too broad and too general to do other than cause concern. 

One of the major deficiencies in the bill under discussion was its 
failure to recognize the absolute need to provide for an orderly flow of 
young reserve officers into the Reserve program. We are pleased to 
note from the testimony of Mr. Burgess that he intends to recommend 
amendments to correct this omission. Basically, such officers come 
into the Reserve through the ROTC program. Under present con- 
ditions the purposes of this program have been distorted to become a 
procurement program for the needs of the active services. The pri- 
mary purpose of the ROTC program is to provide young officers to 
meet mobilization requirements. The association feels that this bill 
should include specific authority and direction that the ROTC pro- 
gram be redesigned to meet its established mission to provide the 
officer personnel for mobilization requirements. We recommend that 
the numbers in the program be consistent with that objective and 
that upon graduation all ROTC graduates will be commissioned. 
Those in excess of mobilization requirements will be ordered to active 
duty for training for 6 months and then attached to Reserve units 
for a period of 714 years obligatory service. 
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There is much talk of inducements and incentives to improve in- 
terest in and the morale of reservists. The association has a strong 
and fundamental belief that in substantial part the present low 
morale and low efficiency of the Reserves stems from certain easily 
correctible faults on the part of the Regular establishment. There has, 
in the past, not been an acceptance of the concept by a part of the 
Regular establishment that the Reserves are an integral part of our 
total military structure and not a mere adjunct to the Regular estab- 
lishment. This has resulted, unfortunately, in discrimination and 
attitudes, particularly in personnel procedures, which can only indi- 

ate that in the minds of some Regular personnel a reservist is a 
second-class member of the military team. 

Therefore, the association believes that morale can only be soundly 
improved when four relatively simple, but perhaps difficult to achieve, 
criteria are met: 

First: We must, through every device possible, so educate every 
American to accept the concept that there is an obligation of citizen- 
ship on the part of each American to support our security programs, 
in general, and that every able-bodied American of appropriate age 
owes 8 years of obligatory service to the military. 

Second: The services must give each individual such progressive 
and worthwhile training that he will believe that what he is doing is 
worthwhile and that it is a proper discharge of this citizenship obli- 
gation. 

Third: The services must develop and constantly maintain proper 
systems of administration to provide equitable procedures for pro- 
motion, retirement, pay, etc., and 

Fourth: The reservist must be recognized as an important part of, 
and not an adjunct to, our Military Establishment and be treated 
accordingly. 

If these criteria are met, the details of the incentives and induce- 
ments become easier to accomplish. For example, they might take the 
form of certain additional payments for the signing of a contract to 
insure active and continued service in the Reserve, or a discharge of 
their 8 years of obligatory service at an acceler: ated rate, by service on 
active duty or for participation in the Ready Reserve as distinct from 
the Mobilization (standby). Reserve. There are many relatively in- 
expensive methods that can be developed to make an individual anxious 
and willing to serve in the Reserve as a whole. 

The association has a further suggestion to make. We recognize 
that this bill was primarily designed to solve the enlisted manpower 
procurement program. We have already suggested a broadening of 
this concept, although we have also indicated that we believe there is 
little need to change much of the existing law dealing with the Re- 
serves. We feel, however, that this bill, which in the eyes of the 
people will be labeled as the National Reserve Plan or some other 
distinctive title, should solve some of the other problems which have 
impeded the Reserves in various ways under existing law. 

Therefore, we recommend the addition of a new title to the bill into 
which will be placed some of the various bits of legislation presently 
before the Congress, to the end that when this bill is enacted we will 
have cleaned up a great many of the legislative problems that presently 
are disturbing us. By way of example, we suggest that this new title 
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include rehabilitation pay for Reserves on continuous active duty who 
are separated involuntarily due to reductions in force after long tours 
of continuous active duty. There is a plan, which has already been 
submitted to your staff, which has approval within the Department of 
Defense, and is designed to cushion the shock of the separation of these 
individuals who in fact have been career employees for periods extend- 
ing up to 19 years on active duty. 

Similarly, there is a question of broken service for SPARS and 
WACS which has been a personnel problem for some time and which 
should be resolved. 

Another matter which we earnestly recommend for the considera- 
tion of the committee, is the fact that we should endeavor to clean 
up, once and for all, the problem of reservists who have served on 
continuous active duty for such periods of time that they, in fact have 
become career personnel. We are constantly recommending bits and 
pieces of legislation designed to correct inequities which result from 
this problem. 

Without such reservists, the Armed Forces cannot possibly meet 
their commitments. Over 80 percent of the officers of the Air Force 
and Army on active duty—and I wish you would insert there “today” — 
today are reservists. Smaller percentages prevail in the Navy and 
Marine Corps. We know of no line of endeavor where an employee 
who works for the same employer for a period of 10, 15, or 20 years 
is not considered a career employee. Yet these Reserve officers who 
are holding responsible positions on active duty and are as well qual- 
ified as the so-called Regular, who frequently has had the same edu- 
cation and the same type of service training and record as the re- 
servist, are not career men. Human nature being what it is, the re- 
servist on active duty is constantly being discriminated against in 
matters of promotion, command assignment, retirement, and so forth. 

Therefore, we suggest to this committee that an amendment be writ- 
ten into this Reserve legislation to provide that, except in time of 
war or general mobilization, when a Reserve has been on continuous 
active duty for a period of 8 years that he will at that time be screened 
for fitness to be retained on active duty. If he is deemed to be fit for 
retention, he will be given the opportunity to be integrated in his 
present rank and status. This will solve a great many of the problems 
which now plague us all and it certainly will bring about a higher 
degree of morale and efficiency on the part of individuals who have 
been living under the shadow of forces beyond their control. 

There are undoubtedly other items of this type which should be con- 
sidered and the association earnestly urges that this be done. We do 
not believe that they will jeopardize the passage of the bill as a whole. 
Similarly—and I wish that sentence would be stricken, beginning with 
“Similarly,” and insert this one, which is a slight modification : Simi- 
larly, we do not feel that the discussions which involve the passage 
of these items will slow down the enactment of this bill as a whole. 
In fact, we believe that the presence of a rounded program with 
a cleanup of existing defects will smooth the way for prompt con- 
gressional approval of this legislation. 

In closing, I want to reaffirm our association’s belief that the en- 
actment of Reserve legislation to accomplish the objectives set out in 
the Department of Defense bill, is essential. The amendments we have 
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suggested are constructive, and will, in our opinion, give us the type 
of Reserve that the Department of Defense needs to meet their 
obligations. 


We hold firmly to the belief that the minimum number of personnel 
should be placed under the control of the President and that the ma- 
jority of the reservists should be subject only to the will of the people 
speaking through the Congress. 

We believe that the real heart of the improvement in our Reserve 
program is in the development of realistic training supported by 
proper facilities at the earliest possible date. Along with this broad 
plan should go a “crash” program to bring the Ready Reserve, as 
outlined in our plan, to a high degree of readiness at the earliest. 
possible moment. 

It is our sincere belief that as our Reserve improves we can have con- 
fidence in its readiness. It should then be possible to more safely 
reduce the size of our Regular Establishment without jeopardizing 
our country’s security. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to thank you for your fine 
attention. And you will have attached to the copy of my statement 
a copy of the Reserve program of the Reserve Officers Association. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the document that is attached to your state- 
ment here. 


(The Reserve program follows: 
S 


FEBRUARY 6, 1955. 
To: Col. Strom Thurmond, national president, the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States 
From: The ROA Reserve program committee 
Subject: Special committee report on a Reserve program for national security 

1. Your committee is aware of, and familiar with the many plans for effective 
Reserve Forces which have been proposed since World War II. While progress 
has been made, the recent official actions of the President, the Defense Establish- 
ment, and the Congress evidence agreement that our Reserve Forces’ posture 
is not adequate to provide the desired degree of security under present, and 
probable future tensions in the international situation. 

2. The committee accepts, in broad principle, the overall general objectives 
of the announced National Reserve plan, insofar as manpower is concerned, 
including the necessary recognition of the obligation of the citizens of military 
age to participate in the defense program of the Nation. 

3. However, it is submitted that neither full coordination nor implementation 
are provided therein, and—of utmost importance to national security—too many 
years must elapse before essential readiness of units is accomplished. 

rherefore, the committee recommends factors which are requisite to the 
long-range success of the National Reserve plan, and an augmentation plan— 
a “crash” plan—which will provide a high degree of security support at an essen- 
tial early date. 

5. Specifically, the ROA reserve program committee recommends to the Nation, 
through the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, his advisory agencies, and 
the Congress, a program for national security. This program is not intended to 
replace the proposed National Reserve Plan, or any other similar approach to 
the problems, but rather to accelerate its implementation and to augment its 
provisions. 

6. Further, the committee recognizes and subscribes to the following elements 
of a security program: 

(a) Maintenance of our Active Military Establishment ; 

(b) Missions, within their capabilities, for Reserve Forces of each of the 
several services, including the National Guard in federalized status; 

ec. Responsibilities of citizenship as recognized and supported by such patri- 
otic organizations as the American Legion; 

d. Educational growth of American youth with minimum interruption of 
educational opportunity ; 
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e. Manpower requirements of labor, farm, and industry ; 

f. Congressional mandates for an adequate security posture, without destroy- 
ing the national economy. 

7. The committee is also cognizant of such important national factors as: 

,a) Fundamental national strength through spiritual and moral fortitude, 
augmented by military strength serving as visual deterrent. 

b. Reduction of casualties in event of war by adequate training. 

8. In order to implement an effective National Reserve Plan, it is esssential 
that the plan be coordinated as to manpower, facilities, equipment, training, in- 


-centives, and, most especially, as to adequate funding for timely accomplish- 


ment of the objectives. The practicability of a piecemeal approach is denied. 

9. The committee deems it imperative that any such overall plan be aug- 
mented and accelerated by promptly creating substantial Reserve Forces in 
being, as time is the essence of security to the Nation. This requires not only 
phased accomplishment of the longer-range program for general mobilization, 
but also a genuine present degree of readiness of a certain portion of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Forces. Such portion must be immediately available to augment 
the Active Regular Forces. The creation of such Reserve Forces demands sub- 
stantial immediate expenditures which are, however, insurance premiums against 
too little, too late. 

10. Thus, specifically, it is the consensus of the committee that the factors, 
elements and/or conditions stated in the following paragraphs should obtain as 
to an immediately available portion of the Reserve Forces: 

(a) State of readiness.—That the Nation’s defense, as stated by the President 
and his civilian military advisers, is dependent upon an Armed Force Reserve 
in a state of readiness which permits immediate employment of such forces as 
may be required. 

(b) Available upon need.—That such Armed Force Reserves should be espe- 
cially organized, manned, equipped, and trained so as to be available upon need. 

(c) Shock mission.—That the first impact of need should be met by the 
immediate availability of forces of each service able to meet the requirements 
without additional training, equipment, or time advantage. Specifically, these 
forces should be targeted for readiness as follows: Air, H plus 30 minutes; Army, 
from H plus 30 minutes to D plus 30 days; Coast Guard, D plus 10 days; Marines, 
D plus 15 days; Navy, D plus 15 days. 

(d) Facility readiness —That such forces of each service be organized and 
equipped at an appropriate acquired or constructed facility. 

(e) 1 July 1956.—That such force of each service be prepared to inaugurate in- 
tensive training by 1 July 1956. 

(f) Strength target.—That in numbers those force total, for all services, 
1,000,000 combat-ready men who as a group shall be a D-day force, to be known 
as the Hurricane Force. 

(9g) Implementation target—That the several military services shall have com 
pleted pilot experiments with a limited number of units and individuals prior 
to July 1, 1956. 

(h) Budget target.—That the Congress shall make specific and incontestable 
budgetary provisions to implement this plan, in addition to the funds otherwise 
provided for the Regular Military Establishment and for other longer-range Re- 
serve programs. 

(i) Extra emoluments.—That participation in the Hurricane Force be encour 
aged and rewarded by special inducements including, but not limited to, extra 
emoluments such as bonuses similar to hazardous duty pay, special uniform bene- 
fits, and priority utilization of training and equipment facilities. 

(j) Personnel._—D-day force (hurricane) units need be manned to maximum 
degree with experienced personnel. It is believed that participation by sufficient 
numbers, within the targeted strength, will result from opportunities afforded, 
from possession and training use of war strength equipment, from the advan- 
tages of field training center activities, from especial rewards, and recognition 
of the group’s factually comprising an elite corps in defense of home, family and 
country. 

(k) Administrative and logistical support——That administrative and logistical 
support be provided annually, to maintain this hurricane force in a state of 
readiness, without impinging upon the requirements and provisions for the larger 
Ready Reserve forces contemplated to meet longer-range objectives. 

(Ll) Reserve command responsibility —That the hurricane force, as well as 
all other units of the Reserve Forces be under the command responsibility of 
qualified Reserve officers who shall be assigned such active duty personnel as 
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necessary to handle administration, security, and maintenance of records, equip- 
ment, and facilities allocated to the unit and considered apart from the person- 
nel integral to the unit; and further, that supplemental appropriations be made 
available for such additional required personnel. 

11. The Committee recommends that zones of organization, support and re- 
sponsibility within the Reserve Forces be redefined in terms of phased readi- 
ness, as follows: 

(a) Ready Reserve, available for limited emergencies, consisting of: 

(1) D-day (hurricane) forces, not to exceed 1,000,000 strength. 


(2) Support forces, of special nature to promptly augment those designed - 


for initial employment, not to exceed 500,000. 

(b) Mobilization Reserve, available for active duty, other than training, only 
upon congressional declaration of need, not to exceed 1,500,000. 

(c) Inactive Reserve, available for active duty, other than training with their 
consent, only under emergent circumstances upon congressional declaration, 
including all others not retired. 

12. The committee recognizes certain actions integral to approval of this pro- 
gram by Congress, the President, and the Defense Department, including: 

(a) Congressional legislative and appropriation actions to authorize, man- 
date, and support the program. 

(b) Presidential decision to specify the creation of the hurricane and sup- 
port elements of the Ready Reserve Forces as a “crash” program, invoking all 
powers short of declaration of a national emergency to expedite it in entirety. 

(c) Defense Department’s planning on a high-priority basis, with resolve 
and follow through to execute the program. 

18. The committee recommends specific provisions, deemed fundamental to 
successful accomplishment of the program, as follows: 

(a) Operational control.—The passage of legislation to establish Under Sec- 
retaries for Reserves, whose sole responsibility in the offices of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the several services is for Reserve matters; 
and further, that operational command and staffs for Reserve Forces be estab- 
lished in all lower echelons, composed of 50 percent each of Regular Establish- 
ment Officers and Reserve Officers on Extended Active Duty, with Reserve Offi- 
cers, of General or Flat Rank, in command at primary Z. I. organizational 
levels. 

(b) Implementing personnel.—Authorization for such additional] personnel as 
may be required to execute the program, over and above current strength limits. 

(c) Supplemental funds.—Appropriation of such supplemental funds as may 
be required to fully implement the program most expeditiously, such funds to 
be additional to and apart from those appropriated for the Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

14. The committee deems certain elements of the program essential to its ex- 
ecution, to wit: 

(a) Facilities —The use of existing facilities where location and character 
are in consonance with the program, the acquisition or construction of facilities 
otherwise, in accord with the following criteria: 

(1) Field training centers for the Ready Reserve, located beyond the perime- 
ter of target areas and inclusive of terrain and facilities for unit training. 

(2) Community training centers for the Mobilization Reserve. 

(b) Training..—To be accomplished in manner most productive of factually 
ready units and individuals, all on a paid status, on the following bases: 

(1) Ready Reserve: 12 weekend periods (with pay equivalent to 48 drill pe- 
riods) annually, of 2-day duration, including travel time; plus 15 to 17 days’ 
active-duty training annually. 

(2) Mobilization Reserve: Initially, not less than 24 evening drill periods 
annually, or their full equivalent in weekend drills, plus 15 to 17 days’ active- 
duty training annually. 

(c) Equipment.—To be issued as follows: 

(1) Full combat equipment to hurricane force units. 

(2) Full combat equipment to support force units, earmarked at nearby 
storage. 

(3) Initially appropriate equipment to mobilization units, with complete com- 
bat equipment available during active-duty periods. 

(ad) Schools.—USAR schools, and their counterparts in the other services, 
located so as to be available to the military population areas, to be increased in 


number as needed, fully supported by service schools, and available to both Ready 
and Mobilization Reserves. 
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15. The committee considers the ROTC not only as a primary procurement 
source, but as one of the most rewarding methods of interesting, earmarking, 
training, and qualifying officers. These installations must be supported and pro- 
vided with maximum training advantage to cadets enrolled. Conditions essen- 
tial to maintaining appropriate senior ROTC installations must, among other 
things, include: 

(a) Assured commissions upon completion of the course requirements, whether 
immediately called to active duty or not. 

(b) Installations for all arms and technical services, with no more than 30 
percent of the total number being designated as branch immaterial. 

16. The committee believes that allocation to reserve components of hurricane 
force T/O & E units, both combat and their own supporting service type units, 
should be in consonance with acceptance of this concept of readiness and ad- 
herence to this program for the attainment of readiness. 

17. The committee urges that immediate action be taken to arrest the elimina- 
tion of senior and older-age Reserve officers whose services will be needed, and 
whose experienced. maturity is invaluable in the training program for the Mobili- 
zation Reserve and/or in the essential military support of civil defense and/or 
in the event of high military attrition resulting from enemy bombing of Z. I. 
targets. 

18. In summation, the committee recommends this program as meeting the 
criteria of feasibility, overall economy, and attainment of national security 
objectives. 

For the committee as a whole: 

Respectfully submitted. 

WENDELL WESTOVER, 
Brigadier General, USAR (Retired) Chairman. 
GEORGE Fox Mort, 
Colonel, USAR, Vice Chairman for Army. 
LEON J. JACOBI, 
Rear Admiral, USNR, Vice Chairman for Navy. 
FeLix L. VIDAL, 
Brigadier General, USAFR, Vice Chairman for Air. 
Approved by: 
Col. ALFRED G. KARGER, 
USAR, ROA Vice President for Army. 
Rear Adm. CHARLES L. LABARGE, 
USNR, ROA Vice President for Navy. 
Col. JOHN W. RICHARDSON, 
USAFR, ROA Vice President for Air. 
Col. R. C. BAUER, 
USAR (Retired), Chairman, ROA Army Affairs Committee. 
Rear Adm. GEORGE PARKINSON, 
USNR, Chairman, ROA Navy Affairs Committee. 
Col. JoHN O. BRADSHAW, 
USAFR, Chairman, ROA Air Affairs Committee. 


Mr. Brooks. I want to thank you very much, Senator Thurmond, 
for a very—well, a brilliant statement, in my opinion, which should 
go far toward helping this committee solve some of the problems that 
the committee feels it now has. 

And I am going to ask Mr. Ducander, if he may, to obtain some 
extra copies of your statement so that we can be assured that those 
members who were not able to be here this morning will have that 
available to them at all times. 

Do we have any copies for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So we thank you very much, Senator Thurmond. 

I want to ask you a question or two in reference to your statement: 

You first set forth the principle that you believe some degree of 
compulsion is necessary in training our Reserves. And you apply that, 
I think, to the 6-month trainees, that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Senator THurMoND. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Now, you feel that all departments should avail them- 
selves of the principles set forth in this measure, H. R. 2967, and I 
suppose you have in mind there the 6-months trainee also. 

Senator THurMonp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, how would you work that? In reference to your 
idea regarding the use of compulsion, could you take an individual case 
and process it and show us just how you would expect to use some de- 
gree of compulsion in the training ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, even under the present law the 
secretary of a service, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
could, with approval of the trainee or individual, transfer him to a 
Reserve unit after six months on active duty. 

It has not seen fit to use this provision, 

Mr. Brooxs. You would first put him in the Reserve, let him join 
the Reserve ? 

Senator THurmonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then 

Senator Trurmonp. Under this proposed plan he would first go in 
a Reserve unit. Then he would go on active duty for 6 months, and 
then he would revert to his Reserve unit. In that way his education 
would not be interfered with or his occupation to any great extent, 
and he would continue his training in his home community without 
further interference. 

Mr. Brooks. That has this additional advantage also, that the Re- 
serve would initially be located where he joins the unit. 

Senator THurmonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So there wouldn’t be a question of assigning him to an 
impossible unit. 

Senator THurmonp. And he would serve with men from his own 
community and in my opinion it would do a great deal, too, to build 
espirit and morale. 

Mr. Brooks. Then after 6 months, you would return him to that 
particular unit? 

Senator Tuurmonp. To his unit. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, then, he would serve—you don’t like the period 
of 10 years. You prefer 6 years? 

Senator THurmonp. I think it is too long. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. He would have 714 years to serve—to train 
in that Reserve unit ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That he has voluntarily enlisted in ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, in the event he failed to attend drills, what pro- 
cedure would you provide ? 

Senator Tourmonp. If he fails to attend, he could be picked up and 
put back on active duty to complete—in other words, as I stated here, 
he would be put back on active duty to serve the 24 months which he 
voluntarily rejected by enlisting or joining a Reserve unit. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, he would not be given credit for any 
6-months training, because of course he hadn’t completed it? 

Senator THurmonp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. But he would be drafted. And you would give him, 
or give the draft boards a prior right to draft him first ? 
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Senator THurmMonp. The Secretary of the Service, yes, sir, the right 
to pick him up and put him back on active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t go through the draft board ? 

Senator TuurmMonp. No, sir. It wouldn’t be necessary to do that. 

Mr. Brooks. You would simply send him to the Secretary of the 
Service ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And let him issue the order? 

Senator THurmonp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Calling him from the inactive Reserve. 

Senator THurmonp. To active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. To active duty? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That presents a little different feature. And you 
would require 2 years of service rather than just 18 months as this 
bill provides ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is right. Well, it wouldn’t be a tempta- 
tion then on the part of the individual not to stay in that Reserve unit. 
But if he felt he wouldn't have to serve any longer than the 2 years al- 
together, then there might be a temptation. 

Mr. Brooks. One more question, and then Mr. Winstead of Mis- 
sissippi wishes to ask you some questions. 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You feel, then, that that would be all the compulsion 
that would be needed ? 

Senator THurmonp. I think that is all that would be needed. 

Mr. Brooks. The burden should be placed on the local commanding 
officer ? 

Senator TuHurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To order him to perform some duty in connection with 
his Reserve training, and in default of that, then prosecute him for 
violation, say, under the terms of the Uniform Military Code of 
Justice. 

Senator Tuurmonp. By following this procedure, we would avoid, 
I think, a great many unpleasant situations which we might encounter 
through some other procedure. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Senator Trurmonp. Although we would prefer some other pro- 
cedure rather than have no procedure. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Well, Senator, if I may interrupt, this whole thing 
is largely to build up the Reserve, if I understand it. This is to buil 
our Reserve. 

Now, with your plan, you will screen those who volunteer for this 
6-months service a little closer. Because when a man volunteers you 
have a chance that he will stay in that program, with your 24-months 
service obligation in addition to that. If he volunteers for 6 months 
all he has to perform is the 18 months, so he could take a chance. 
He has all to gain and nothing to lose. But through your plan he 
does have something to lose. 

Senator THurmonp. Exactly. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. And you will have a pretty good idea. when he 
volunteers for that how many you will have to go into the Reserve. 
And you will have a much better knowledge, in my opinion, of the total 
number that will stick with that particular program under your plan. 
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Senator THurmonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now—are you through ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, not along that line necessarily. I don’t know 
that I understood how far you would go on the compulsion of those 
who served 2 and 4 years in the Regular Establishments. This bill 
calls, I believe, for 2 years for the 4-year serviceman on active status, 
with the right to give him other than an honorable discharge if he 
doesn’t participate. 

Now, how far do you go along that line? 

Senator THurmonp. If they serve 2 years—if they volunteer to go 
in for 2 years 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. Or 4 years. 

Senator THurRMOND. Or 4 years. 

Mr. Winsteap. How far do you go with compulsion for those who 
have served as much as 2 or 4 years or more in the Regular 
Establishment ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir. I believe the bill before you makes 
provisions for those cases, and I think that would be satisfactory to the 
Reserve Officers Association. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words 

Mr. Wrnsteap. That is one of the things that is not too satisfactory 
with me and I am trying to get around it. 

Senator THurmonp. Colonel Boyer, what do you think about that? 
I was just asking Colonel Boyer if he had any particular thought on 
that point. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you follow what Mr. Winstead has in mind ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. Our experience so far, Mr. Winstead, has proven 
that these boys do have an obligation. Now, this obligation was put 
on by Congress. But there has been no provision on how they are 
going to be made to carry out that provision. 

Now, we think, first, that we should try inducements. In fact, one 
suggestion would be that when these boys come off duty, say “Here, if 
you will sign a contract to actively participate for 3 years, that we will 
give you a small amount of money and then at the end of each year that 
you have actively participated, we will give you the same amount.” 
I think that will, toa great extent, fill up our ranks. 

Now, suppose we don’t get them. And we have to have this reserve. 
Then there has to be some compulsion. One provision is that they 
are going to be given every opportunity by being placed on active 
duty for 15, 30, or 45 days, to make up their deficiency. But if they 
still persist, what else are you going to do, if you don’t court-martial 
them, except give them a discharge other than honorable, because they 
have not complied with the requirements as laid down by Congress? 

Mr. Wrysreap. But you have heard previous testimony here that the 
Navy doesn’t consider that it can even use all its men if they wanted 
them and they do not expect to apply this compulsion. 

Colonel Boyer. Well 

Mr. Wrnsteap. So has the Air Force so testified. 

Now, in my opinion, unless it is compulsory all the way down the 
Jine—and you might overstaff your reservists in the Navy and Air 














Force—we still put a greater penalty on the man for serving in the 
Army. I just can’t get over that hump. 
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Colonel Boyer. I agree with you on that. In other words, if you 
carry out our provision that all of the services will use these 6-month 
boys and then that all the services will use compulsory service 
whether they do it or not, if you put it in the law, they will be in 
violation of what you require. 

Mr. Winsreap. But if you do that, you might get a bigger Reserve 
than one branch of the service could handle. 

I am wondering about this: Why not take this 6-month group and 
instead of 150,000, put it up to 200,000. We have a draft to fill the 
Navy, Air Force, and the Army and the Marine Corps needs for the 
Regular service. Then why not put this thing up, if it takes 200,000 ¢ 

Senator THurmMonpb. We prefer that. We think you are exactly 
right. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Let them fill the Reserves from that. If we can’t 
fill it that way, then put a penalty on this group of youngsters. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the ienaleshen from Mississippi yield ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. If we were to write into this bill what you advocate, 
what effect would it have on the former serviceman who would like 
to be part of this program ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. Well, I would answer that, Mr. Van Zandt, by 
saying this: Any former serviceman who volunteered to come in the 
program be given first opportunity. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, but for the first time, Colonel, we have a 
ceiling on the number of reserves that our military wants, and in this 
ceiling on the number of Reserves that our military wants, and in this 
overall reservoir of Reserves we have a place, as the bill now is written, 
to take care of the former serviceman. But if you come in with 200,000 
of these 6-month people, then you are going to force some of your 
former servicemen out of the picture. 

Mr. Winsteap. If the gentleman will yield. 

The Navy doesn’t have to use this, if they don’t want it. The Air 
Force does not, either. You may not need over 100,000. But put it 
there for every branch of service in case they need it, but they are not 
required to use it unless they do need it. But make it possible that 
they can participate in this volunteer 6-month training program, if 
they need to, but don’t force it on them. 

But I believe if you put it big enough—now you may have to resort 
to the draft to fill the Air Force and the Navy needs in the Regular 
service if you make this pool big enough, but it will certainly fill this 
Reserve need of the Army, and that is what we are all talking about 
in this whole field. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask this question, if I may. I was going to ask 
you this, Senator: The 6-month trainee, if he goes to the National 
Guard, how would you handle him? Suppose he enlists in the Guard. 
Now, how would you handle him? In the same way you would if he 
went into the Reserves? 

Senator THurmonp. In the same manner, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
see why there should be any distinction. 

Mr. Brooks. He would go down and enlist in the Guard ? 

Senator THurmMonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then they would make arrangements for his 6 months 
training, and then he would go back into that Guard unit. 

Now 
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Senator THurmonp. There is no reason why a trainee in the 
National Guard shouldn’t receive this active-duty training, too. They 
need it, in protection of themselves in case an emergency should arise. 
They should have that basic training. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the Navy and the Air Force have told us that 
they need 4-year enlistments. 

Senator THurmonp. Need what? 

Mr. Brooks. Four-year enlistments. 

Senator THurwonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That 2-year training or 6-month training isn’t enough 
for their purposes. Have you any thoughts in reference to that, 
you or Colonel Boyer, as to how it would help them to get them their 
4-year enlistments ? 

Senator THurMonp. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Boyer says he prefers to answer that. 

Colonel Boyer. You all know Colonel Chambers here, who is our 
assistant. 

Senator THurmMonb. Heisa Navy man. Suppose we let him answer 
that. 

Colonel Boyer. 1 was going to suggest that. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Chambers. 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, the Navy may have some reluc- 
tance to accepting a marine as being a Navy man. 

We have followed the testimony that has been given by both the 
Navy and the Air Force, as well as the other services. I think there 
has been a generalization made as to whether the Navy or Air Force 
can or cannot accept 6-month trainees, which needs a little more 
careful study. 

First of all, apparently in those services they are saying that all 
members of their reservists must meet these very high qualifications. 

Now, I have some knowledge, of course, of the Marine Corps and 
the Navy, and the Air Force for that matter. We know, for instance, 
in the Naval Reserve program you have many ratings. I have a 
few that I could point out. There are many ratings in which the 
training the Navy now gives them—they have a regular training 
schedule, covering months of service, both in school and what they 
call on-the-job training, which is supposed to give them the qualified 
rated enlisted men that they need. 

Now, if you check down through those—and this time I am going 
to give you the training time in months, and it includes your recruit 
training. 

Now, for instance, you take a boatswain’s mate, they want him 
to have 2 months of what they call formal training. Then, of course, 
that is backed up by the on-the-job training. And obviously if he 
goes into the Regular service he will get much more on-the-job 
training than he would if he were having a lesser number of drills 
in a Reserve unit. 

As far as a quartermaster is concerned in the Navy—and that is 
not the man that passes the skivvies across the counter—they want 
5 months’ basic training for him. That is 8 months of recruit train- 
ing, plus certain spectalinnt training, backed up, of course, by on-the- 
job training. 

It is in a relatively few of the Navy’s ratings where the formal 
training they want to give these people—and that formal training 
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includes your recruit-training period—exceeds the 6 months that we 
discuss here. 

For instance, a sonarman, they want him to have 8 months. 

Mr. Brooks. What kind of man? 

Colonel CHAmsBers. A sonarman, a man who works the sound de- 
vices to attract submarines. 

A torpedoman, they want 10 months. But if you go down through 
their lists, sir, you will find that those high specialists in the Navy, 
where they require more than 6 months formal training, are rela- 
tively a small percentage of their total ratings. 

The same thing applies, sir, to the other services. 

So it seems to us in all services you have a need for higher spe- 
cialty training which would require more than this 6 months which 
would support their argument for prior-service personnel for those 
obs. 

But the bulk of their people in their Reserves, just like in the Regu- 
lar Establishment, can qualify, as far as formal training is concerned, 
with a much shorter period of training. In fact, many of them are 
less than 6 months, including recruit training. 

So when the Navy and when the Air Force say they cannot take these 
boys, | think that you have to separate it between those which will 
require specialist training and the bulk of their people. 

Now. that is number one. 

The second thing is this: There are similar specialties in the Marine 
Corps and in the Army. For instance, an electronics technician in 
the Army and in the Marine Corps requires pretty much the same 
type of training that an electronics specialist in the Navy or the Air 
Force requires. And I don’t believe that we can have one system ap- 
ply to 1 or 2 of the services and not apply to all. 

But if I can come back just a moment to the question that was 
asked Senator Thurmond on the question of compulsion, we are really 
not talking about compulsion as far as membership in the Reserve is 
concerned. You have that in the law right now. You are talking 
about 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, but you don’t apply it. 

Colonel CHAmpers. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t apply it now. 

Colonel Cuampers. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, it does apply in that 
they technically are in the Reserves. They are a name on the list. 

Mr. WinsteaD. But you cannot give him other than an honorable 
discharge if he served 4 years during the Korean fight. And if he 
has to do a little fighting in this, which Mr. Wilson called a ripple 
around Formosa and fight 4 years, he can get an honorable discharge. 
You hold him there for 4 more years, and give him something other 
than an honorable discharge under the present bill. That is the point I 
don’t like. ; 

Colonel CHAmsers. Well, may I come back to the question of less 
than honorable discharge, sir, as a separate bite of that compulsion. 
What we are really after and what we are talking about is how can 
we compel a man to be a good reserivst, how can we compel him to 
be active in the Reserve? It is not the question of putting him into 
the Reserve. Because your present law provides that he is on the 
rolls of the Reserves for 8 years. 
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Mr. Brooks. He is already in 

Colcnel Cuampers. That 1s right. 

Now—-so they are in. I think we ought to forget about saying 
whether we are or we are not taking on a compulsory basis people in 
the Reserve—they are doing that now—but how are we going to get 
them to be trained ? 

Now, I might find myself a little bit in disagreement with my bosses 
here on this less-than-honorable discharge, too, and I think we all 
have questions about it. But I wonder if this doesn’t begin to meet 
the purpose : 

Senator Thurmond has testified that we believe that as far as a 
prior-service man, a veteran is concerned, that he should be required 
under the law of the land to keep his proficiency up. If he still has 
some of his 8 years obligation to serve and doesn’t participate, then 
in our opinion it w ould be entirely equitable to order him back to 
active duty for a period of 30 days or 45 days annually and give him 

refresher training. That is the way you would handle him. 
M You have already discussed in detail what you do with the 6 months’ 
oys. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean if a man served 4 years and he goes in the 
Reserve, instead of threatening him with a dishonorable discharge 
in the event he did not perform the training, you would merely recall 
him for 30 days or 45 days training to take the place of what he 
refused to or failed to take on inactive duty ? 

Colonel CHampers. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. And that, of 
course, is what is in the law that it before you, and that is the first 
step in this compulsion. And all you are doing there to a man is 
saying the Congress believes that the country requires him to serve 
this 8 years, combined service in this case, because it is active service 
along with Reserve service. If he doesn’t serve in the Reserve, 
you say, “All right, we have the authority and we will call you back 
to active duty once a year or one every 2 years in order to keep you 
properly refreshed in your service.” 

Mr. Devereux. May I interrupt right there? 

Colonel CHampers. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. The testimony has been given us that a man who 
has served 4 years will retain his proficiency for possibly the next 4 
years. 

Colonel Cuampers. Well, General—excuse me. 

Mr. Devereux, this sort of gets down to a question of opinion. As 
you know, I have been before the war a platoon and a company com- 
mander for 10 long years, and have been in the Marine Corps Reserve 
and I have been very active in the Reserve since then. It has been 
my experience that everybody, no matter how much past experience 
you have had, requires a refresher course occasionally. You need it 
in the Regular service. My goodness, the Regular officer always feels 
after a tour of duty ashore, or on a base, that when he goes back to 
sea he needs a little while to refresh himself, to snap back into what 
they are now doing in the fleet. Certainly, in the Marine Corps the 
first 30 to 60 days after an officer comes back, he is sort of refreshing 
himself. It is a matter of opinion. 

As a matter of fact, I think many of the arguments that have been 
offered here, where apparently the services are not completely in ac- 
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cord as to what they need to do, are matters of opinion as to the effect 
they will have on the training of the reservist. I think what we need 
to do is try to find some way—with your permission, Strom, I am going 
to put this thing out here because this statement didn’t bring it out 
as strongly as it should. We need to train as many of these lads 
as wecan. And I think that in order to do that, we have to be pre- 
pared to push people out of the Reserves, except those who want to 
stay in—and many of us do, and stay in for that reason, because we 
want to be there. But we have to provide, I think, some way of weight- 
ing active service and give him extra credit on his total of 8 years by 
service with the Active Forces. 

Similarly, service in the Ready Reserve, as distinct from the Re- 
serve generally, perhaps would get him a little extra credit. So he 
would only serve 7 or 8 years even, total obligated service. 

But that would permit you to take more of the boys out of this 
manpower pool and train them and put them back into the Reserves. 

The important thing to remember is this, that apparently that 6 
months’ training meets the requirements, at least in the Navy, of the 
formal training for a substantial portion of their people. 

And I know it applies to the Marine Corps and I suspect it applies to 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you—if I get your ideas right—in sum- 
marizing, you would take the 6 months’ trainee after he has finished 
his 6 months and if he fails to train in the Reserve, then he would be 
subject to recall by the Secretaries of the various services not for 18, 
but for 24 months? 

Colonel Cuampers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Making his training really 30 months, if he had just 
about finished the 6 months. 

Now, the others who had gone through the draft and who served for 
2 years or those who enlisted for 4 and they went back to the Reserve 
or guard and they failed to perform, you would make them liable to 
be called back for an amount of active training which would replace 
the amount of inactive training that they had failed to take. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is precisely it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Say 30 or 45 days. 

Colonel CuHampers. That is precisely it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Not as a penalty but as another means of getting the 
same training and keeping down to date. 

Colonel Cuampers. And that is what is in the law that is before you 
at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Brooks, that is provided. But assuming you 
have a boy that absolutely tlaunts the will of Congress and violates— 
you have ordered him to duty for 30 days to make it up or you have 
ordered him to duty for 45 days, and he still persists that he is not 
going to do anything, then this discharge at the last is the reason for 
that, to take care of that limited number who will absolutely pay no 
attention to orders or anything else or to the will of Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t attempt to enforce the order if he refuses 
to be recalled? I mean you wouldn’t attempt to enforce that? You 
would rather just discharge him dishonorably ? 

Colonel Boyer. I think under the Military Code of Justice—and I 
am not a judge advocate, though I am a lawyer—that they could send 
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the military police out after him and put him on active duty for 45 
days, if he wanted to do it. 

Mr. Ducanper. They contend they can’t. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who contends that? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Department, Mr. Jackson, the other day, was 
giving us the opinion that the inactive reservist did not come under 
the Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand—I talked to the legal counsel. They 
contend that under this section 2 you can’t make the man go into inac- 
tive training, but once he is there under section 2, they do have the 
authority to give him orders. And if he fails, then they could cite 
him under section 2. 

Colonel Campers. I think that is probably correct, sir, on the 
present form of the Code of Military Justice. 

And, please, I am sure the association has not taken the position 
that this should be the primary way of doing this. But let’s say these 
other types of methods of getting him to participate have failed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

Colonel Cuampers. Then 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to spend some time on this discharge. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to spend time on all of these matters. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to hear the colonel’s comments. He 
said a moment ago he would like to spend some time on the type of 
discharge we are going to give these individuals. 

Colonel Campers. Mr. Van Zandt, as usual, the colonel could be 
called for speaking too much. I don’t want to spend too much time 
on it, but I will be glad to answer your question. 

Simply this: The Code of Military Justice was passed by the Con- 
gress and at the present time the services do not have authority to 
enforce an order to report for active duty. It seems to me like that 
is almost the same situation when a draft board orders a boy to report 
for induction and he doesn’t report. He is in violation of the law. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, but 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is different. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is in the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, the failure to perform a duty, with the penalty in that 
act whereby a person can be put in jail or fined. That is in section 12. 

Colonel CHampers. That is right. 

Mr. VAn Zanpr. Isn’t this true, Colonel, that the selective-service 
law has teeth in it? 

Mr. Ducanper. It has teeth in it, of course it does. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it can become a legal matter as far as the 
individual is concerned. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But that is not true of the Reserve law. 

Colonel Cuampers. I think it is recognized in the approach that this 
bill takes that the man does have his period of obligated service which, 
among other things, is discharged by a combination of Regular and 
Reserve service. We assume most of them are going to try under this 
new setup to follow it out, and particularly if they know if they don’t 
attend drills, they can be ordered back to active duty. 

Now, where you have a man who does not comply with those orders 
when ordered to report, it seems to me like the Congress has got to 
face that as a decision and say, “This is a law which he must abide by.” 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, now, let’s recognize that point. But let’s go 
a little further. 

Colonel Cuampers. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What about the man who has fulfilled the require- 
iments for active duty, say 2 years, and he fails to recognize the 
remainder of his obligation in the way of attending drills, and so 
forth, and he is threatened with this discharge that is provided for in 
this bill, do you think that will be effective ¢ 

Colonel Cuampers. Well, I think it will only be effective if the 
Congress passes it. And I might—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Colonel CuHampers. I don’t think it is going to be an acceptable 
solution. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is exactly the point I am trying to develop. 

Colonel Cuampers. I am speaking personally here. Because we 
have to find some way—and it is not a hopeless thing—to bring 
about this participation that we need if we are going to have a Reserve 
that we are looking for. 

Mr. Brooks. I think like you, that the Congress and the people and 
the military are going to have to face that squarely and look it in the 
eye and accept some solution. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I—One thing that worries me, 
frankly, I don’t object to these penalties you are talking about, if we 
will make this thing universal. But General Hershey testifies that 
we have 1,500,000 men in the manpower pool today. Now, here is 
the point I am making: If we know that everyone will give some serv- 
ice, then these penalties you are talking about for these men that 





have served 2 and 4 years are all right. But I would like to find some 


way, before we impose that, that we make certain that everybody in 
this country contributes a reasonable part of his time in the service 
somewhat before we go that far. 

Mr. Price. Then it would have some degree of fairness. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Exactly. 

Mr. Winsteap. I will go all the way, in that we make it compulsory 
and that all of them take this training, and then if you can’t reach 
it, I will go with you all the way on the other. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Winstead, let me answer that. 

First there has been, to me, a groundless fear in the mind of the 
Navy and Air Force representatives that a large Reserve, especially 
these six-months boys, is going to hurt their recruiting for the 4-year 
people. Now, we want it distinctly understood that we realize we have 
to keep the services to their strength. That is understood by everyone. 
But they don’t approach this thing very realistically. They didn’t 
listen to General Hershey the other day very carefully. If you heard 
General Hershey, he made this statement. He has more experience 
in this than anyone else. He said: When this manpower pool gets 
gets down to 400,000 or 500,000—and the manpower pool, I am speak- 
ing about, is the ones that have been physically examined and they are 
1—A in the draft, when it gets down to 400,000 or 500,000 is when they 
get their most enlistments. When it gets large, these boys figure there 
is no need enlisting because they may not be caught up with at all. 
So the larger the pool, the less enlistments. 
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Now, they have 1,500,000 at the present time. And if we could 
skim that pool down by shooting these boys into the six-month 
Reserve and get that pool smaller, they will get more in the Reserves. 

Now, there is another thing they overlook. They overlook the 
actual experience of the National Guard. The National Guard has 
been enrolling these 17-months boys and approximately one-third 
of those, after they get a taste of the military, volunteer for the 
Regular services. 

So I think that from these six-months boys, that each of the services 
will get a tremendous number of boys that get a taste of the military 
and go into active duty for the 4-year period. And by bringing that 
pool down, they are going to get more volunteers than they are getting 
now. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. With the million and a half, there are too many 
boys that can see possibilities that he will never have to give any 
service in any way. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinstrap. But if he knows he must give a certain amount of 
service, he will volunteer for the service of his choice and go on into 
that. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The National Guard, Colonel Boyer, complained that 
last year 29,000 men left the guard, enlisting in the armed services. 

Colonel Boyer. Of these 17-year-olds ? 

Mr. Brooks. They have lost that many men to the guard. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. And there is going to be the same type of 
boy that we get in this Reserve program, so they are going to get a 


large number of volunteers. I think their fears that it is going to 


hurt the recruiting for the Regular service is an unfounded fear. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I go back now to this discharging we are 
talking about. 

I have the same feeling as does my colleagues from Illinois and 
Mississippi regarding the number of boys who are escaping military 
service today. Inasmuch as we are writing a bill, I hope that this 
bill will contain teeth that will distribute this military responsibility 
among all eligibles. I don’t want to miss anybody. 

Now, over a period of years I have been in contact, as you have, 
with a lot of these boys who are trying to escape military service, and 
some who were forced into military service and who today hold dis- 
charges other than that of honorable. And I have found out that 
they have no regard whatsoever for the type of discharge that they 
have in their pockets. 

Now, I am trying to develop some approach to this problem. What 
kind of discharge, what can we do to make these people come into the 
service and fulfill their responsibility and their obligation? In my 
acing you are not going to do it by giving them a discharge without 
1onor. 

Colonel Cuamperrs. The need to spread this service is going to be- 
come increasingly difficult as time goes on. Now, bear in mind, the 
plan that we have before us is a phased plan. We are talking now 
about a lesser size Active Force, which reduces the call on the man- 
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power pool. The force levels in the 3-million-man reserve, as we rec- 
ommend, or even the 5-million-man that they talk about, will be 
reached rather quickly. How much they will be participating de- 
pends on the teeth in the bill. When that time is reached, then you 
are going to have a higher and higher percentage of boys who are go- 
ing to escape any kind of service at all. 

‘Now, that is why Senator Thurmond, in his statement, has outlined 
the fact that the President, in his opinion, should have authority to 
reduce this total of 8 years. It might well be that you will get down 
to where 6 years would be what the boys would have to serve in order 
to take as many as possible out of the manpower pool. 

We will never have complete universality of service, nor will we 
ever have complete equity among individuals. But at least we can 
try to approach it. 

Mr. Brooxs. However, you don’t come here this morning recom- 
mending a UMT bill in this 2,967, do you? 

Colonel Boyrrr. No, sir. 

Colonel Cuampers. No, sir. We have not, because we are approach- 
ing this bill on the basis which it has been presented. We believe that 
the 10 years on these 6 months’ boys would certainly result in more and 
more people being in the manpower pool. If it is at a million and a 
half, sir, it is going to continue to grow very, very fast. So it would 
appear that what we should try to do is train as many as we can. 
But I think we all have to recognize that unless you did have a true 
universal military system, which apparently we have never been able 
to get, we will just simply have to take as many as we can. 

And I think if you get this hard cadre of prior-service people—I 
think, for instance, the Navy will always have about 25 percent of their 
Reserves that will be prior-service people. And I think all the services 
will have that. Then to that you add as many as you can of these 6 
months’ boys, or prior-service people with remaining obligations. But 
you reduce that obligation as your manpower pool begins to get a 
little out of balance. 

I think it is a simple mathematical formula that can be worked out 
by the Congress and written into the law. And if we do that, we will 
begin to sag the idea that more people are serving. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Burgess has testified before this 
committee that if this plan is enacted and implemented, not one person 
will pass the age of 26, being physically qualified, without having 
served. 

Mr. Winsteap. We have had lots of testimony that I don’t think 
the figures would bear out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Which would confuse me. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. On that statement of Mr. Burgess—frankly, when you 
start figuring, you don’t reach that plan. There is no use for him 
or anyone else to try to kid us. That is not going to happen, unless 
there is a drastic change. 

Now, I didn’t get to hear all of your testimony. I was at the confer- 
ence and got in late. 

Mr. Brooks. There is a very able statement, Mr. Bray, and if you 
will, after the meeting, please = diese it. 
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Mr. Bray. I haven’t had a chance to read it. ; 

I do want to call your attention to one thing. You keep talking 
about 10 years in this bill. Are you aware that the House has already 
passed, without a dissenting vote, a bill to make the guard service, if 
he starts in before he is 1814 years old, terminate at the age of 26— 
you are aware of that / 

Yolonel CHampers. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. So that matter is fairly well fixed, unless that bill is 
amended. 

Senator THurmonp. I recommend in here that 10 years was too 
long. Wethink 8 years is sufficient. 

Mr. Bray. I think you are correct. 

Senator THurmMonp. And we even might get by with 6 years. But 8 
is the figure that we would suggest. 

Mr. Bray. If he went in at 18, that would just throw it at 26? 

Colonel Campers. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. That is about the same. 

As I see it, in this bill there are really two main factors. One is 
the training of the boy before he enters the Reserve unit or a National 
Guard unit. That is, say, one phase of it. 

You will not have any great difficulty in keeping that boy drillin 
until the time he is 26 because otherwise he will get 18 additiona 
months in the armed services, not as a matter of penalty or a crime but 
just simply that he has by his action shown he is not interested in that 
phase and you can put him in another phase. 

But I do believe that your are going to meet extreme opposition 
throughout the country if you take the boy that has returned from 2 
years’ service and then put him in a drill program for 24 or 48 drills 
a year—I think 48 is what you contemplate. I feel we are going to 
have a lot of trouble in selling that to the American people. So I 
believe we should think, in considering how we are going to pass this 
bill, to increasing and building it up from the boys who have not had 
service, instead of calling those who have had 2 years service in the 
Reserve, because I don’t believe that is ever going to work. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, my understanding of Mr. Burgess’ 
position was this, that they would phase people out of the Ready Re- 
serve in order to make room for these additional people coming in 
under the 6 months’ program or the 2-year program. 

So in effect you would get every young man who is physically and 
mentally qualified, who would serve at some time. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this, too—— 

Mr. Devereux. Wasn't that your reaction ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is my recollection. And I think, also, Mr. Bur- 
gess said that he would be governed to a large extent by the experiences 
he received in the operation of this act if it were passed. In other 
words, the first year, 100,000 men, and he would see how that worked 
first before making a determination on the next year. That was 
roughly what I thought he had in mind. 

Senator THurmMonp. Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly after the law is 
passed, if it is passed, and which I hope it will be, defects will show 
up which would have to be corrected as the years go by. But we do 
feel that action should be taken and that we call not delay longer. 
There is no question that we are living today in a very critical period. 
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I made an address at Fort McPherson, Ga., the night before last, 
in which I brought out this point, that back in the day of George Wash- 
ington—and that happened to be his birthday—he lived in a frontier 
period, a period in which the enemies were wild animals, and Indians 
and Red Coats, in which a man had have his gun on the wall where he 
could grab it quickly to defend himself and his loved ones. Just as 
that was the frontier period then, we have now reverted to a frontier 
period, with powerful long-range bombers that can travel from one 
continent to another and drop airborne armies on any foot in any 
State of this Nation, and with guided missiles and rockets that travel 
several thousand miles an hour, we must be ready and ready quickly 
to defend the people of this country. 

In my opinion, not only is it essential that we build a strong Reserve 
so that we can reduce the size of the Regular Establishment, because 
the economy of the country will not continue to last forever to main- 
tain a large Regular Establishment, but also I think it will provide 
better protection. These Reserve units will be located throughout all 
of the States of the Nation, and through dispersal of these units, we 
will have a uniform protection in all of the States of the Nation. 

If we have an attack from an airborne army in Nevada or in Missis- 
sippi or in California or some other State, it may not be possible 
quickly enough to transfer early enough regular forces there to pro- 
tect our people. 

These Reserve units on very short notice, if they are properly 
trained and have modern weapons and equipment, can be mobilized 
on short notice and can protect our people. 

I do think that we are in a frontier period and that we must realize it. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Senator, I want to ask you in reference to your 
ROTC. Nobody has mentioned that. I think your observations 
there were very pertinent. 

How would you more specifically handle that ROTC program ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Well, I suggested here that those who could 
be used be put on active duty for the required time; that the others 
be placed in Reserve units. And there is no reason why these young 
ROTC officers could not be used for training purposes, of these 
thousands and thousands of young men who are going to be called 
to active duty. There is no reason why Regular officers would have 
to be used in all of this training. Why not use some of these Reserve 
officers and ROTC graduates for this purpose, and we think it could 
well be done. 

We think after a student has gone through an ROTC school for 4 
years, there should be no question about giving him his commission. 
And it will certainly tend to break down the ROTC system if we 
initiate a program not to give commissions to the ROTC graduates. 

Mr. Brooks. The boy going in for 6 months’ training now, if he 
went to school and wanted to go to an ROTC unit, you would release 
him from the Regular Reserve and put him in the ROTC Reserve; 
is that your thought ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir; I think that would be it. 

Mr. Brooks. And you would give him—what sort of credit would 
you give him with the ROTC for the 6 months’ training ? 

Senator THurmonp. Well, we hadn’t gone into all of the details on 
every phase of the situation. 
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Let me see if Colonel Boyer has given that a little more thought in 
detail than I have. 

Colonel, would you care to give your opinion on it ? 

Colonel Boyer. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Brooxs. I didn’t mean to harass you with the details. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Not at all. 

Mr. Brooks. This will be our last chance with you. We can’t have 
you any morning. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We are delighted to help you in any way we 
can. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. I would be very hap y to answer that. 

First I would like to get this in the record. The mission of the 
ROTC, as set by Congress, is to provide officers for an all-out mobil- 
ization. Now, that istheir mission. That being true, in carrying out 
that mission, they have been producing many times the number of 
Reserve officers that are needed in this Korean situation and their 
expanded force. By placing all of those graduates on active duty, 
you are forcing off of active duty your experienced personnel. 

Now, it is absolutely necessary that we have to produce these young 
officers in peacetime for this reason, that in case of an all-out war it 
takes about 12 months before you can get in quantity production of 
junior officers from OCS. So any attempt to cut your size of the 
ROTC down to produce the officers needed for the Active Duty Force 
is wrong. 

So under this plan it could be handled in one of two ways: If the 
boy at 17 wanted to go ahead and take his 6 months’ active duty before 
he enters college and then participates in the ROTC, he would be 
excused from participation in the Reserve program. If ‘he went direct 
to college and got in the ROTC program, he would be protected until 
he craduated. 

When he graduates and has completed a course and is given his 
commission, then each of the service secretaries determine how many 
of those boys are needed on active duty immediately and they will be 
placed on active duty. The balance of them will be placed on active 
duty for 6 months’ training, just the same as the enlisted personnel 

take the 6 months’ duty. “They will be placed on duty as officers. 
Then they are assigned to Active Reserve units. And as long as they 
participate, then they are protected from going on active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. You would give them the 6 months’ training after they 
were commissioned ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I had in mind the reverse, that they were to take that 
first. 

Colonel Boyer. It could be either way, or as far as that is concerned, 
it could be both ways. Let him take that 6 months’ training before he 
gets in college and then take his 6 months to specialize as an officer, 
because he needs some specialized training after he gets his commission. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I believe they send them through the service school any- 
way, about 3 or 4 months; isn’t it? 

olonel Borer. When they are placed on active duty, they do. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Six months. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. So it wouldn’t change that situation at all. 

Colonel Borer. No, sir. In other words, we want them to have that 
specialized training because they will be more competent Reserve 
officers when they come back to a unit. 

Mr. Bray. Like in the infantry, they send them to Benning, and in 
the armored, they send them to Knox. 

Colonel Boyrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn’t it true that a lot of these ROTC officers, after 
finishing the 6 months’ course in the regular establishment really come 
out as sharp individuals? 

Colonel Bova, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. In fact, and I think this is information that will be 
well to be in the record, while I was on duty in the Pentagon during 
the war, on the 30th of June 1944, I had a statistical study made of the 
ROTC graduates, with the 5 divisions that had seen the most active 
duty service at that time, and 60 percent of the lieutenant colonels 
with those 5 divisions were ROTC graduates, 97 percent of the majors, 
85 percent of the captains, and 78 percent of the first and second lieu- 
tenants, and those were officers that practically all had been produced 
in peacetime and who had been on active duty and delivered the goods. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to ask a question on ordering a man of 
prior service back to active duty—I mean if he didn’t participate in 
the Reserve program, and ordering him back to active duty. Would 
he have an opportunity to appear before a board to determine whether 
or not he really could go back to active duty ? 

Colonel Boyrr. Yes, sir. The details weren’t presented, but I know 
Mr. Burgess has that in mind, that they are not going to work a 
hardship on an individual; that he be given an opportunity. They 
expect to screen them each year. If there would be some reasons 
why he couldn’t go at this time or some reason that he should be 
screened out of the Reserves for industry or what have you, that 
cpportunity would be given him. 

Mr. Devereux. You concur with that? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Van Zanovr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Are we going to hear from General Maas? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. You kind of caught us with our pants 
in that lowered position. 

(Laughter) 

Colonel Boyer. We were told that we wouldn’t be called on until 
after the 10th of March. And then yesterday Duke called and wanted 
to know if we couldn’t come on this morning. So we told him we 
would. Mel is out of the city, and we want him to appear. 

Mr. VAn Zanpr. Have we scheduled him, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. . 
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Mr. Ducanper. He is scheduled. 

Mr. Brooks. We will have him. 

Mr. Ducanpber. He is scheduled not only with ROA when they come 
later, when we mark up the bill, but he has another that he will have on. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. The Marines. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate your coming on this morning because 
we had a little blank space and we are trying to speed up the hearings 
to some extent. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We do appreciate your coming. 

I think Mr. Wickersham has a question. 

Mr. WickersHam. I had a letter written down here, a note to Sen- 
ator Thurmond, in the last hour, but he partially answered it. 

I was going to ask in view of the international situation existing, 
do you think that this committee ought to take immediate action on 
your recommendations without any further delay ? 

Senator THurMONnp. I certainly do. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Now, another thing 

Senator THuRMoNp. I think it is highly important that it be done 
without delay. 

Mr. WickersHam. I wanted to ask you, too, in view of your expe- 
rience as president of the Reserve Officers Association and your expe- 
rience as Governor and as a Senator, do you agree with General Ridg- 
way that this is no time to cut the Army ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Not necessarily. I think that the size of the 
Regular Establishment can be reduced if we build a strong combat 
Ready Reserve. 

Mr. WickxersHam. And how long do you think it would take us to 
build up a strong combat Ready Reserve, before we cut down 

Senator THurmonp. I read in the statement this morning that we 
ought to have by 1956; that we ought to be a long ways on the way. 

Mr. WickersHam. Then between then and 1956 we should not cut 
the Army, until we reach that point of saturation ? 

Senator THurmonp. I am inclined to feel that in view of the present 
critical world situation, that it would not be advisable to reduce the 
Regular Establishment until we build the strong combat Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. But I do think the strong combat Ready Re- 
serve will enable us to reduce the Regular Establishment and that this 
should be done from the standpoint of economy of the country as soon 
as the Reserve is ready. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, only one observation, on the Sena- 
tor’s statement that we should approve this bill immediately. 

I have sat here as a member of this subcommittee over a period of 
years, tackling this Reserve problem, and we have sent the Pentagon 
several bills, primarily the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, which 
we thought was the answer to the problem, only to find that the De- 
partment of Defense did not implement it. So before I vote for this 
bill, they have to convince me that it is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And, Senator, as president of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, is it your view that if we do not pass some additional en- 
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abling legislation strengthening the Reserves, that we then should 
not reduce the size of our Army, Navy, or Air Force? 

Senator THurmonp. My answer to that is that it is essential that a 
Reserve bill be passed, unless the Secretaries of the Services are going 
to exercise the prerogative in the present law, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, and permit these men to volunteer to go in 
from active duty after 6 months over into these Reserve units. We 
have to have the manpower. I think we are jeopardizing the security 
of this country if we do not take action. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Winsteap. Senator, may I say that I appreciate your statement 
here this morning. It is very good. And I concur with you that we 
need speedy action. 

But won’t you also agree that unless we pass a good Reserve bill we 
would be better off to pass nothing? 

Mr. Van Zanovt. Absolutely. 

Mr. Winsteap. And left the draft as is and supply our manpower, 
until such time as we can write an effective Reserve bill that the ad- 
ministration and the military leaders will actually help us put into 
effect? In other words, a weak bill is worse than nothing. 

I have been here 12 years, and supported everything they have 
asked for. And now we come up here in this plight. 

Senator THurmonb. Well, unless a good bill is passed, I wouldn’t 
see much use to take any action of any other kind. 

Mr. Brooks. This committee is not going—— 

Senator THurmonp. I can not conceive—— 

Mr. Winsteap. I will say this: Unless we can amend the bill before 
us, would you consider that a good bill [indicating | / 

Senator THurMOND. You mean the administration bill? 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. I mean the administration bill. And let me make 
this statement, sir 

Senator Tuurmonp. I think the administration bill is the best yet 
that has been produced from the administration, but I think the 
amendments that we have recommended here to implement this bill 
and to speed it up would greatly strengthen the bill and would help 
to alleviate many injustices that now exist and that will arise in the 
future. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Now, we have had hearings here for some three 
weeks, I assume, now, and I have never seen a bill in my life that has 
as much general support as this bill. Yet I do not believe we have 
had two branches of the service that have been up here yet and agreed 
that they would make it work like everybody in this country thinks 
the administration bill recommended. 

Senator THurmonp. In my opinion, Mr. Congressman, there is al- 
ways going to be some drawback, with the different services having 
different views. There probably will be expressions of opinion. But 
I think the administration bill is a good bill, and I would say pass it if 
you can’t get the bill amended as we are suggesting here. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Senator. 
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Now, we have to adjourn now and go to the floor. We want to 
thank Senator Thurmond for coming over here. We know he cannot 
come back. But we would like to have Colonel Boyer and Colonel 
Chambers back tomorrow, if we could. 

Colonel Boyer. What time? 

Mr. Brooks. To finish up. 

Colonel Borger. At 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you again. 

Senator THurmonp. We thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen of the committee, I want to thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 03 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Friday, February 25, 1955.) 











NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1955 


Houser or REepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscommiTtee No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

The first witness this morning is one of our own colleagues from 
California, Congressman Roosevelt. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Roosevelt. Do you have a prepared 
statement # 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I have, Mr. Chairman, and if it is all right with 
you, may I give it? I don’t think it will take me more than 5 or 6 
minutes to read it. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We want to hear from you. We want to get 
your ideas. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Thank you, sir. 

I think I should make clear that I am in opposition to the general 
principles of the bill. 

I also would like to preface my remarks by saying that I am a vet- 
eran and I have two young sons who are going to be very much affected 
by this bil] or a similar bill which would be passed to take care of 
the situation. 

Mr. Brooks. Regardless of what your ideas are, we want to get them. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We want to have them for the record, certainly. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A UNITED STATES REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 26TH DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roosevett. There seems to me to be two basic problems involved 
in our minitary manpower requirements. One is to maintain a stand- 
ing Active Force, the other is to have an adequate Reserve. And of 
course I intend to speak primarily on the latter. 

We are a Nation built upon the principle of defense and not aggres- 
sion. Traditionally our Nation has been defended primarily with a 
civilian army. We maintain a professional armed force to provide us 
with the initial manpower and force to respond to attack. Our Re- 
serves should be used to augment this professional force so as to allow 
us to immediately react offensively after the initial attack. I believe 
that our professional forces could be maintained at approximately % 
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million men, the figure generally, I understand, agreed upon as neces- 
sary for our national defense, by voluntary enlistments, prompted by 
increased inducements, such as more attractive pay, retirement and 
other benefits, and by making military service a position of prestige. 
And of course I also recognize the need for a selective service draft as 
long as enlistments are insufficient. As long as the world is in its 
present condition it will unfortunately probably be necessary to con- 
tinue with such a draft. 

This committee is considering how best to establish a Ready Reserve. 
I speak in opposition to the basic principle of H. R. 2967, because it 
relies upon the principle that the Ready Reserve must be fully guided 
and controlled by the Armed Forces. It is my firm belief that a Ready 
Reserve can be created under a plan where the educational and indus- 
trial civilian components of our society do most of the work and exer- 
cise most of the control under the guidance and overall requirements 
of the Armed Forces. I aim also to reduce the number of young men 
that we find it necessary to induct into the armed services. 

This year approximately 1 million men will be leaving the armed 
services; from 1956 through 1960 it is estimated that approximately 4 
million more men will leave the Armed Forces and return to civilian 
life. This is the nucleus around which we should build our ready 
fighting Reserve Force. We should augment our Reserves by adop- 
tion of a sound program, and I therefore propose that we require 
every boy attending high school or college to have concluded within 
that curriculum 4 years of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps training 
by his 24th birthday. If he has not done so, he shall be required to take 
6 months of basic training with the Armed Forces. Upon completion 
of basic training or Reserve Officers’ Training Corps training, these 
individuals, I believe, shall be eligible for reserve components which 
have been created to maintain the technical and skilled personnel 
requirements of our Armed Forces in order to be prepared for modern 
combat. Inducements for membership in such reserve components 
should be sufficient to acquire voluntary enlistments, 

The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force should be re- 
quired to submit estimates of the skilled and technical personnel re- 
quirements of our Armed Forces. With the use of these estimates, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in cooperation with 
the Heperinonnt of Defense, should establish the necessary courses of 
study for the training of one of these skills or techniques. We should 
set up inducements so as to get participation in this education pro- 
gram at the high-school and college levels. We should provide that 
anyone maintaining a certain minimum standard in these courses may 
acquire additional rank in their Reserve duty, for which they would 
be eligible upon completion of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps train- 
ing or 6 months of basic training and would further be exempt from 
induction under the selective service draft. I am positive that indus- 
try will give its cooperation by assisting the Department of Defense 
in a program providing the reserve components with experience ac- 
qiured in the normal course of employment. 

Finally, I think it must be recognized that no Reserve program can 
be divorced from the need for a true civil-defense program. Civil 
defense has been very badly if not altogether neglected since the ad- 
vent of the A- and H-bombs. Thus to enable us to get back on our 
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feet in this field, I am for a civil-defense program which would re- 
quire every man and woman to register for civil defense. A program 
where each person would have an assignment, and be subject to call 
of the civil-defense authority. A program which would require all 
persons between the ages of 24 and 60 to attend an initial 2-week 
course of training in civil defense and upon completion, to augment 
their training with an additional day of training | day out of every 90. 
The civil-defense program should be so set up that if a person is ab- 
sent from the area in which he performs his regular duty assign- 
ment, he may report to the nearest civil-defense post to offer his 
services. 

I find no evidence that sufficient effort has been made to study alterna- 
tive proposals to full military control of our armed services Reserve 
program, and until and unless such evidence is complete, L will con- 
tinue to strongly oppose any program which is so clearly inconsistent 
with the tradition of civilian control of our country, a country to 
which the principles of military dictatorship have always been abhor- 
rent. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in essence what I am 
trying to say is that there can be no question in my mind that we must 
have a far greater civilian control and civilian participation in the 
training of the technical people who are needed for a Reserve in time 
of combat. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the burden of what I understand you to say is 
this, that the fact that we have a civilian Secretary of the Defense 
Department and a civilian Secretary of each component part of the 
Military Establishment is not sufficient civilian control, as you see 
it? 

Mr. Roosrver. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would want an additional civilian feature with the 
Reserves ¢ 

Mr. Roosevenr. Yes, sir. The reason that I feel so strongly about 
that is that I have a copy—which was furnished to me by the Depart- 
ment of Defense—of a letter to a Congressman in 1954 in which the 
Congressman wrote—the name of the Congressman was deleted, so I 
can’t name vou the Congressman. But the Congressman wrote to the 
civilian Assistant Secretary of Defense. He got an answer from the 
professional major general on the staff. 

So the facts of life are—and having been enough in the military 
service—actually, the professional staff are the ones who answer most 
of the mail and make most of the decisions and who would exercise 
most of the power which is delegated in this bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is true. 

Mr. Jonnson. Hasn’t that always been the case, that the Secretaries 
are really the prisoner of the professionals? Because they know all 
the answers, at least they are trained to know all the answers, and the 
man that comes in from civil life, many of them with only a limited 
military experience, has to rely on those people. He looks around to 
get information. What does he see? Nothing but men in uniform 
right around him. He has to look to them. 

Mr. Roosevett. I would say to the gentleman— 
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Mr. Jounson. What do you suggest—I think there is merit to your 
idea. But what do you suggest in the way of getting more civilian 
direction of the Reserve Forces? Have you any concrete sugges- 
tion in mind? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. If I could comment on the first part of your state- 
ment—lI agree with it, except I think it varies in degree according to 
the individual who is there. 

I remember a certain Assistant Secretary of the Navy who incurred 
the wrath of the professional staff by trying to make and did make, 
during the beginning of World War I and on through, many of the 
decisions, based upon what he believed was his knowledge of the naval 
service. So I think that it varies according to the ability of the 
civilian who has those positions. 

Mr. Jonnson. The man I saw during the Second World War was 
Jim Forrestal. He semed to have the professional attainment some- 
how and knew how to handle all those things. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I would endorse that completely. As far as what 
we can do: As I said in my statement, I think we can bring into this 
picture the Department of Education. I think that we can enlist the 
various State school systems in a traning program, which would have 
to be under the general overall supervision of the Armed Forces, as 
far as the requirements of the courses were concerned, but that the 
actual training itself would be on the level and under the control of 
the civilian instructors within the school and the university systems. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? If not 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. You referred to the Department of Education, 
Health, and Welfare. Would that not inject the Federal Government 
into control of education, which is of course abhorrent to many people? 

Mr. Roosrvett. No, sir, I don’t think so. Because, as I would en- 
vision it, the Secretary of that Department would only do what they 
do in many instances now, and that is act as a conduit to the various 
State and local levels of education. I don’t see why there should be 
any actual control on their part. But in order to have a central 
agency through which the arrangements would be made, I think that 
Department would be the logical one to do it. 

Mr. Devereux. Don’t you think we would turn out a Reserve pri- 
marily consisting of high-school cadets, as we have known them 
throughout our life, instead of a real, hard-striking Reserve Force that 
we hope to attain by this bill ? 

Mr. Roosrveir. No, sir. Because from my experience in the Re- 
serve—and I have had a good many years in the Reserve—after the 
initial 6 months’ period that is envisioned, of active duty that is en- 
visioned in this bill, the rest of the Reserve duty, if it is to be at all like 
the Reserve duty that we have had in the past, is a joke in itself. There 
is nobody in the 8- or 10-year period who is going to really be a fit 
fighting person. 

Mr. Devereux Well, if I might interrupt. I agree with you on 
that. The programs in the past have not been satisfactory. And I 
assure you that the committee recognizes that. But we are trying 
to arrive at some solution to the problem so we can have a Ready Re- 
serve immediately callable. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Well, sir 
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Mr. Devereux. That will amount toa potent force. 

Mr. Roosevetr. If I could—my philosophy of it is that the Ready 
Reserve isn’t and doesn’t have to be—if you have a 3 million-man 
standing Armed Force, a Ready Reserve does not have to be of the 
kind that you are ready to throw into combat the next day, another 
3 million people in the form of fighting people. I think you do have 
to have and would have to have under modern warfare a group of 
technically trained people who could immediately step in and take 
over the technical side of the initial combat period, which you would 
have to have. And i think they would be mostly Air Force people in 
all probability. And those people can be trained and can be kept 
trained as a result of their educational program on the initial level in 
school and college by their work in industry, and that industry would 
cooperate in a program if it were properly laid out for them, whereby 
those people in their daily employment would be continually kept up 
in their skills, and that in time of extreme emergency or national 
emergency, they could be called out for immediate manning of the 
installations and the weapons that would be needed for the initial 
combat. 

The actual training of the rest—the foot soldiers who would later 
on perhaps have to begin an offensive program, I think would not 
be too unlike the kind of program that we have had in the past, and 
if they had had ROTC training for.a 4-year period, I think that they 
would have the basic training that would get them off very quickly to 
that kind of Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. You recognize of course you would not have those 
units in being that were ready for employment within a reasonable 
length of time. It would take some time to bring those units together, 
assemble them, and so on. 

Mr. Roosevett. Are you talking about the technical units? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Oh, you would not, that is true. It would take 
some time. And I think you would have that time. Because I think 
the initial retaliatory period, if that is the proper name for it, would 
be largely in the hands of the professional group, backed up by the 
technical reserve components which you would have organized and 
which would be ready. 

Mr. Devereux. You don’t believe, then, that possibly we would have 
some use for these organized units in the event of an aerial attack 
on the country ? 

Mr. Roosrvett. No, sir. I think you would have very little in the 
initial period, very little. I think all of your employment would 
probably be in the 3 million professional standing force that you 
would have available, and I don’t think you could use many more 
than that initially. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I might say that you have disagreed very 
thoroughly with Senator Thurmond, the head of ROA, who has 
brought out the point very forcefully that these Ready units, could 
be employed and would be employed in the control of the civilian 
a omg in case of any attack, aerial attack, sabotage, or what 
ave you. 

Mr. Roosevett. Sir, I believe that if you had your Regular Armed 
Force plus your State guards plus your Regular State militia, that 
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you would have ample forces to control the civilian population. I 
may be all wrong, but I don’t think the control of the civilian popu- 
lation is going to take many armed American soldiers. I have enough 
confidence in the orderliness of the greater American public in times 
of emergency. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, this is simply a matter of opinion, then. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Well—I admit that. I would have no way 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you one question. Of course your criti- 
cism or suggestions are not leveled at the Guard, is it, the National 
Guard ? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think there is ample civilian control there? 

Mr. Roosevett. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is all. If there are no further questions, we 
certainly thank you, sir. We thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The next witness is—has Gen. Mel Maas come in? 

Mr. Ducanprer. No, sir, he is arriving by plane at 11:15, but of 
course the House will meet at 11. 

Mr. Brooks. We will have to hear him tomorrow probably. 

We have from yesterday Colonel Boyer and Col. Joe Chambers. 
If you gentlemen will come forward and have a seat, we can at least 
finish with your testimony this morning before the House convenes 
at 11. 

We will have General Maas tomorrow. I imagine that will be all 
right with him. 





STATEMENTS OF COL. C. M. BOYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, AND COL. JUSTICE CHAMBERS, 
ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Resumed 


Colonel Boyrr. Mr. Brooks, before any further questions are asked, 
yesterday afternoon—you remember this question came up about 
compulsory attendance at drills? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. So IT asked Colonel Chambers to get some of the 
laws out and dig into them. I am going to ask him to give us some 
of our thinking with reference to ‘that. question before we go into 
the other question, if it meets your approval. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. That is a vital question, Colonel Chambers. 
Tf you will proceed and give us the benefit of what your research shows 
are the present facts, we . would appreciate it. 

Colonel Campers. Mr. Chairman, if you will recall yesterday, I 
was trying to divide the problem, in distinguishing between compul- 
sory membership in the Reserve, which I think we are all agreed is 
probably covered by present law, and the more difficult thing, and 
that is this business of compulsory participation. 

Now, in the bill as introduced, they have provided authority to 
order to active duty for a period not to exceed 30 days annually those 
members who have not been participating, who have not been keeping 
up. 
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Apparently, there is no teeth contained in this law, but that they 
did intend to adopt the practice of giving a less than honorable dis- 
charge based on the combination of Regular and Reserve service. 

And it is clear to all of us, including them, I am sure, that that is 
going to present lots of problems. Because if a man has had honor- 
able service, particularly under combat conditions and things of that 
kind, it might be very difficult to secure an acceptance of the concept 
of just blindly taking on a less than honorable discharge. 

Yesterday, Congressman Van Zandt pointed out that many people 
didn’t pay too much attention to the type of discharge that they had, 
that they had carried around in their pocket and it didn’t mean too 
much. But actually when you start to analyze it in this day and age 
it is a very serious thing to have a less than honorable discharge. Secu- 
rity checks and examinations and things of that kind being what they 
are, that can become a very definite detriment to a man as he goes 
through life. 

I took a look, going clear back to the National Defense Act—and 
unfortunately time and facilities are not what they should be, but there 
is in law today essentially the principle of ordering people to active 
duty against their will, for training. And all this bill really would 
do, as I see it, is to increase the time that he could be ordered to active 
duty. 

Whether the National Defense Act was an authorization or a limita- 
tion is questionable, because it limits to 15 days the amount of time that 
an oflicer—that is back in section 87—or an enlisted man—in section 
55—could be ordered to active duty against his will. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this the act of 1916? 

Colonel Cuampers. Yes, sir. Well,as amended. That has not been 
changed. 

However, when Congress passed the Reserve Forces Act of 1952, 
you put authority in to order all reservists—now, this is section 233, 
subsection 2 (c), and there you said: 

At any time any unit and the members thereof or any member not assigned 
to a unit for the purpose of serving as such in an active status in any reserve 
component, may by competent authority be ordered and required to perform 
active duty or active duty for training without his consent, for not to exceed 15 
days annually. 

This is in law today. 

Now the question comes up: If a man does not accept those orders, 
if he says, “I am not going to report, what are you going to do about 
it ?”—and that I believe is the crux of what we are discussing here— 
it would seem to me like a simple change in this authority and tying 
it into the case where a man cannot or will not participate—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is that authority, Colonel / 

Colonel Cuampers. Sir, this is the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, section 233. 

Mr. Brooks. But that was merely a repeat, with just a little more 
emphasis on what we already had, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Cuampers. Sir, I think it was to make uniform, subject. to 
the protection that you always give the National Guard, not in a 
federalized status—I think it was just a repeat of existing law. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Colonel Cuampers. So this principle is nothing new. 
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Now, in approaching the problem of how you are going to keep 
these people participating, and I think it is going to be a relatively 
small percentage, if the law is properly drawn, who will not par- 
ticipate, it seems to me like the Congress could approach it in two 
ways: One is a man who refuses to accept these orders—and I happen 
to have a certain amount of sympathy for certain of the things that 
Congressman Roosevelt said here—you can make that an offense, as 
you do in the case of a man who fails to report for induction under 
the draft law. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Treat them all alike. 

Colonel CHameers. That is right. You could make it a civil offense. 
Or you could make it an offense covered by the Code of Military 
Justice, which would require at least a military judicial procedure, 
with appropriate reviews, before a less than honorable discharge 
could be awarded. 

But it is simply a matter of degree as to what you gentlemen in 
your wisdom feel should be tacked onto a man for not carrying out 
what really is the law today. 

Now, there are two things—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I interrupt you at this point, Colonel ? 

Colonel Cuampers. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As | understand it now, one who refuses to comply 
with the orders of Selective Service is then handled by the local 
courts. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is my understanding, sir. I am not 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Under the Code of Military Justice this individual 
would have to come under a military court. 

Colonel CHampsers. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. But under civil courts as a practical matter, the court 
usually, in fact, practically in all cases, will allow the man simply 
to go in and serve in spite of his failure to report. 

Colonel Cuampers. I think that is true, sir. And I think in fair- 
ness to the thinking that led into this section—and we have had quite 
a few discussions and a very recent one since we have last met with 
you. It was the intention of the Department of Defense to throw 
all the safeguards that they possibly could throw. They would give 
a& man every possible opportunity. But I frankly think you are 
approaching it wrong. I think it is a matter of law now. I think 
perhaps we were wrong when we passed the 1952 act or even the 
National Defense Act. We didn’t recognize that the Congress was 
stating a requirement and that we did put some teeth in it at that 
time. 

Now, the question before us is the degree to which you think it 
should have teeth in it now. 

Mr. Brooxs. Suppose we don’t change the act of 1952 and leave it 
like it is, where would we be? 

Colonel Cuampers. I think, sir, you would have to put a proviso in 
this section that I just read which would carry with it a penalty 
clause. But I think you could do it through the usual procedures, 
either civil or military. And I don’t think, sir, you are going to have 
very many people that would be going to court on those matters. At 
least that is our thinking at the present time. 
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It would get us away from something which IL frankly think is 
rather serious, and that is, you would take a man who might have had 
4 years of very excellent service in the Regular Establishment and he 
might have come out with the Congressional Medal and half a dozen 
P urple Hearts and then a couple of years later he might have gotten 
- a position where he couldn't attend drills, and assuming, which 

I don’t do, but assuming an arbitrary action on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense by which he might have been handed a less than 
honorable discharge, which could haunt him for the rest of his life— 

[ do believe that if you take the present law and then decide in your 
judgment whether you want to give them 30 days instead of the 15 
days—and we would certainly recommend that— 

Mr. Brooks. Now, suppose that man was handed a discharge less 
than honorable, can’t he go to the discharge review board and have 
that reviewed? If it is an arbitrary act, could he not do that? And 
in the event they have been arbitrary, can he not have it corrected in 
that way? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Board for the Correction of Military Records. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman—-- 

Mr. Brooks. Wait. Just see what the colonel has to say. 

Colonel Cuampers. I would think under any procedures—and that 
is one of the unfortunate things about the bill, in that it does leave 
in this particular case too much to the individual Secretaries to spell 
out by regulation. But 1 am sure they would set up some right of 
appeal. And the Congress has already set up a mechanism for that. 
I think it was in the Congressional Reorganization Act. At any rate, 
your Board for Review of Military Records. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Colonel Cuamners. But personally, I would rather see it as a part 
of a judicial system or a military system which establishes reviews, 
or a civil system which carries with it—— 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is unthinkable that you take a man’s honor- 
able discharge away from him without some right of appeal or review. 

Colonel Cuampers. I believe, sir-—— 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t that in the Code of Military Justice, that he 
can have a less than honorable discharge reviewed ? 

Colonel Cuampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. To see if it was supported by proper evidence. 

Mr. Brooks. His dishonorable discharge reviewed. 

Colonel CuHampers. You can have any sort of action reviewed. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. That was the intent. but it just didn’t work out that way. 
Before I came to Congress, I had legal experience in that respect. 
We had to go to the Secretary of the Ar my to get him to let the Board 
hear such matters. In a most unfair and arbitr: ary manner, as later 
developments proved, he refused time after time. And in one instance, 
even a cabinet officer tried to get him todo it. Finally,a bill was passed 
whereby you could appeal direct. But that law went out of existence 
as far back as the 30th of May 1952, as I recall. Then they got this 

vase filed and a unanimous decision later by the Court, where the judge 

advocate and one or more other generals on the board reversed the 

entire matter and said there was no evidence against the soldier. Yet 
55066—55—No. 11——35 
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three times the Secretary of the Army refused to allow it to come 
before the Board. 

So we have to have some safeguard to get away from an arbitrary, 
dictatorial policy, which later events proved they were guilty of. 
Because when it finally got to a board which had a right to act, the 
matter was adjusted and the dishonorable discharge set aside and 
they ordered that he be paid his back pay and everything. 

We must take care of that and not trust to the whim of some man 
who makes arbitrary and illegal decisions. 

Colonel Cuampers. If you want me to comment 

Mr. Bray. I would like to give you the whole brief to show what 
happened in that case. As I say, it started in 1946, immediately after 
he got out of the service, and finally finished up in 1953, 

Colonel Borer. We have had many cases referred to us. 

Mr. Bray. I think you know of that case. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Cuampers. Well, Mr. Bray, perhaps it is because I have 
suffered from having worked for the Congress for so long, I like to 
see us nail down to the extent we can without hampering the executive 
branch these various safeguards. Because if we write them into law, 
it is much—you can’t of course legislate good administration, but at 
least if we spell out rather specifically the guidelines, there is less 
danger of a bad administration. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. I just wanted to make this observation. If we 
should pass this bill as written and the Air Force and the Navy don’t 
resort to compulsion with these servicemen, and the Army does—and 
I understand from the testimony about all you do to a man is to give 
him other than an honorable discharge; you would not take his GI 
benefits away from him. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. It seems to me that would encourage a lot of our 
young men to be willing to accept something other than an honorable 
discharge. And I think that is the last thing we want to do, is to 
encourage young men in this country to be willing to accept anything 
other than an honorable discharge when he has rendered serviee to this 
country. And that is the thing that has worried me, frankly, more 
than any other one thing in this bill, is that other than honorable 
discharge. I just can’t see it. 

Colonel Borer. Mr. Winstead, I think one reason why the Defense 
Establishment recommended that is the fact of the weakness of the 
present laws 

Mr. Wriwnsteap. I understand 

Colonel Boyer. So if we correct that by giving a procedure 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Let’s find strength some other way rather than 
encourage a man to accept other than an honorable discharge. 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WrwnsteEap. Rather than do something he feels is unfair for us 
to impose on him. 

Colonel Cuameers. Mr. Winstead, you will recall yesterday that 
Senator Thurmond recommended that the bill be amended to require 
all services to take these 6-months’ boys and that we also made the 
point in our testimony that we felt that you had to have uniformity 
across service lines insofar as these compulsive aspects are concerned. 
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To repeat here for just a second: Since we really have authority and 
a requirement, I think, was intended when this thing was drafted, and 
that is the Armed Forces Reserve Act was drafted, to order people 
back in order to refresh their training, it appears to me that the Con- 
gress should, if they do anything at all to reemphasize the authority 
that the departments have, limit them or tie them down as to the type 
of the punishment that could be given. 

Now, I don’t know why, and I don’t think the Department of 
Defense would say that a less than honorable discharge is the only 
type of punishment that can be given. 

But the simple question is: Is this a law which the Congress thinks 
a man refusing to obey orders given under that authority should be 
punished, and if so, then I think the Congress should say what that 
punishment should be. 

Certainly, I would agree with Mr. Bray, that it should be with 
proper safeguards. It should go through some kind of judicial action. 

r. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, Colonel, just to keep the record clear, a 
reservist does not come under the Military Code of Justice unless he 
is on active duty. 

Colonel CHampers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Therefore, we cannot apply the Military Code of 
Justice to the young men who are civilians and Reserves at the same 
time and on inactive duty if they fail to carry out the orders. 

Colonel Campers. Not under present law. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Colonel CHamebers. Our recommendation would be that you either 
put him under the Code of Military Justice solely for the purpose of 
carrying out the present law or set up some other type of judicial 
procedure which would give a proper and equitable punishment for 
people who do not participate. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t believe that the present law does set that out 
with sufficient clarity, do you? 

Colonel CHampers. The right to— 

Mr. Bray. I mean this bill we are working on now. You don’t 
believe that does? 

Colonel CHamBers. I do not. One of the deficiencies in the bill is 
that it is silent on what will happen to a man if he refuses to respond 
to orders to report to active duty. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That has been our trouble over a period of years. 

Colonel Cuamrenrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are unwilling to face the proposition squarely. 

Mr. Bray. The National Guard has a system—— 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. That has worked fairly successfully. Sometimes an 
overenthusiastic company commander will wreck everything by not 
using a little commonsense in his use of that law. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bray. But it is right in the code 

I know it is in the State of Indiana—-but I don’t know whether it 
is in other States or not. 

Colonel CHampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. But I do believe right here we can work out plans that 
sound pretty good, but when you start to launch a plan to give an 
already honorably discharged veteran that has served 2, 3, or 4 years 
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of honorable service, and then you start giving him a bad discharge 
because he didn't come to drill on W ednesday night—now, you are 
going to have an avalanche that will not only hit this bill but will hit 
the whole defense plan and will arouse ac tion that will do the Defense 
Department irreparable damage, in my opinion. You have to think 
of the people back home. And, after all, C ongress is elected by them. 
You have to think about their reaction. We can talk brave and stick 
out our chins here and say everybody is going to goosestep, but it better 
meet public opinion or we will get in trouble. 

Colonel Campers. And I think it should be done, sir; if possible 
through your civilian courts rather than your military courts. 

Mr. Bray. I think so, too. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I have another question of the 
Colonel. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr, Colonel, will you describe for the record the types 
of discharges other than honorable ? 

Colonel Cuambers. I hope I can from memory, sir. 

There are dishonorable discharge, which of course is the worst that 
can be given, and then we used to have, and I presume we still have, 
a bad conduct discharge in the Navy. Now, either of those take away 
from the man very definitely certain of his civilian rights. Then 
there is—I think you have a less than honorable discharge now. I 
don’t know whether it has that name or not. 

Mr. Ducander, can you help me on that ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know. 

Mr. Deverrux. Undesirable. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. We have undesirable. 

Colonel CHambers. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And then we have the discharge for the good of 
the service. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And we have a discharge—an ordinary discharge. 

Colonel Boyer. An honorable discharge and a discharge less than 
honorable. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you still have a physical discharge ? 

Colonel CuAmpers. Yes, sir. Sometimes you have what they call 
a medical discharge. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel CuamBers. Where a man is surveyed out, and then a dis- 
charge for the good of the service; at times that gets into things that 
skirt on phy sical m: utters, but usually some moral problems involved. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, at this point could we have the 
staff member secure from the military a list of the types of discharges 
that they give less than honorable and make it part of the record / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And I would suggest also the authority that can give 
those, whether it is a general court or special court. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. As a matter of fact, rather than 
just insert it in the record, I think each member should have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 








Mr. Van Zanpr. I[ think we are discussing a very vital point of this 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, right now. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. What would your reaction be on enlisting the men 
for a certain number of years and enlisting them for a period of service 
in the Reserve organization, that was all part of their contract, say, 
3 years on active “duty and 2 years in the Reserve? Now, these are 
volunteers who enlist. Upon the completion of 3 years’ active duty, 
they will be transferred to Reserve units. They would have gone into 
the whole proposition voluntarily. They would then still he subject 
to the Code of Military Justice while they were in the Reserve unit. 
They had agreed to it when they originally enlisted. 

Colonel Cuampers. Well, my reaction to that, sir: First of all, on 
the assumption we can get them in the numbers we need them and 
accepting that as an assumption, if that could be accomplished, it 
would solve most of our problems. Because I think any time a man 
voluntarily—of course it would require a change in the law, I suspect, 
to permit that to be done. But it would certainly permit a complete 
acceptance of this voluntary Reserve that we had hoped to build up. 

I do believe, though, Mr. Devereux, that there would be serious 
difficulties of getting anything like the volume that you wanted into 
that setup. 

You see, this bill contemplates voluntary enlistments in the Reserve, 
and then active duty for 6 months and then back to the Reserve for the 
balance as we recommend it for 714 years. It also contemplates vol- 
unitary enlistments in the Regular Establishment and then, depending 
on how long they have served there, a lesser period of time in the 
Reserves. 

In essence, I think it could very easily be warped to the thing you 
are talking about. But if you leave that as the only means of getting 
them—and we think you are going to have to have some kind of pres- 
sure in back of these boys in the form of the draft to keep them going 
into the service in one form or another—I don’t believe you are going 
to get anywhere near the boys you need to round out a Reserve. 

Mr. Deverevx. You would get that hard core of former servicemen, 
however; would you not? 

Colonel Cuampers. Yes, sir; I think you would. I think you will 
also get them anyway. I mean by that I think you will always have 
in each of the reserve components—you can pick your own percentage. 
I don’t think the Navy can get 100 percent what they want siege that 
type of men. We haven't been able to do it on a much smaller Naval 
Reserve. 

The Air Force—this is rather a peculiar anomaly, Mr. Chairman, 
but at the time the other services are doubling their Reserves, appar- 
ently the Air Force is cutting theirs about in half. But whether or 
not the Air Force can get 100 percent of their people on a purely vol- 
untary basis, I don’t know. 

But I do believe that you will always have this hard core in all 
Reserves, 25 or 30 percent, who will be prior service personnel, who 
want to get in the Reserves and stay in the Reserves because they like 
it; they like to go in the camp in the summer; they like to have that 
affiliation with the military, and I believe, while none of them would 
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admit it, they like to feel they are a little better prepared to help 
their country if we go to war. 

Mr. Deverevx. Would you care to commit on that, Colonel Boyer ? 

Colonel Boyer. I would like to add to that, Mr. Devereux. I am 
satisfied that with a few extra inducements, possibly a little cash 
inducement for signing a contract for active participation, an induce- 
ment that by going in for another 2 or 3 years they can complete 
their military obligation, a few inducements like that will get us all 
of that hard core we want. In fact, you might have to put a ceiling 
on how many of the hard core you would get in there because you 
might get more volunteers than you realize. 

Colonel CHAamBers. You want to remember that last point very 
sharply. Because if we get the hard core in there—let’s say, for the 
sake of argument, we got everybody in the Reserve who were hard 
core, prior-service people; then this manpower pool of ours, the only 
thing it has to support is the Regular Establishment. You will end 
up with the situation where you suspect many, many of our boys in 
increasing numbers would be escaping service. And that is the other 
part of your problem. 

Mr. Winsteap. Right in connection with that, isn’t this true, that 
all the services show that they are receiving officers in a much higher 
proportion than they are enlisted personnel in the Reserves? 

Colonel Borer. No question about that. 

Mr. Winsteap. And they could get more if they had the gaps filled 
with new enlisted men, isnt that true? They concede that the officers 
would go into it with more enthusiasm if they had anyone there to 
command in the units. 

Colonel Cruampers. It is not just officers, it is also our senior 
noncoms. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

Colonel CuamsBers. They come in and they have a company forma- 
tion and there are seven privates there. We have had any number of 
them say, “We would like to go in, but there is no use of wasting our 
time. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I want to know if it can be done. We have the draft 
to fill every branch of the service if we need it. As General Devereux 
suggested, a man who volunteered for 4 years’ service; to cut it short, 
for 3, providing he would volunteer for 2 additional years’ service 
in the Active Reserve. 

Take the Army, for instance, suppose they train a man for a year 
and a half or 1 year and then sign up for another 3 years service in 
the Active Reserve, and let each service—not force any of them to 
take these 6-month volunteers, but make it possible that they could, 
and if they don’t fill their quotas all the way around, you still have 
the draft for each of the services to fall back on. 

In our opinion, we might work out something on that basis. But 
whether or not you can get the manpower to encourage all the young 
men to try to get in the 6-month training, I don’t know what you 
would get involved in there. But have you given any thought to that 
possibility / 

Colonel Cuamepers. I heard that discussed. As a matter of fact, 
we had some belief—and I say this in no derogatory manner at all 
because obviously when you are discussing anything as complex as 
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this bill has to be, here are all kinds of ideas come out. But originally 
we had the feeling that this bill, which was called in those days a 
“New Look at the Reserve”, was really a device to get more people 
into the Regular Establishment. And in the early days of discussion 
this six-months concept was completely unacceptable to certain people 
in the Department of Defense. They didn’t want any part of that. 
And they felt that they would have to have a man for the full 24 
months before he came back into the Reserve. 

Now, since that time there has been a lot of more thought given to 
it and a lot of compromising. I think it became clear to all of us 
that we were going to have to use the six-month route in order (1) 
to begin to approac ch this equity amongst individuals or universality 
of service, which we will never achieve but which we would like to 
approach (2) I think we all came to the concept that we had to agree 
that the military had a cutoff point beyond which they could not and 
should not from the standpoint of readiness of the Regular Estab- 
lishment and the cost to the country to support that ready establish- 
ment—they could not take boys for ‘shorter enlistments. 

We had some bitter experiences with that, of course, under the 1948 
draft law, the 21-months boys, because usually by the time we got them 
trained and overseas, it was time to start thinking about bringing them 
back home again. 

So I think that you always have to look as to the optimum combi- 
nation of time on active duty and then the optimum amount of induce- 
ment to get people into the Reserves. 

Mr. WrNsreap. But they would have a right—I mean the services 
would have a right to accept this man who had served 3 years or 18 
months. If they couldn’t stand to release that many, they would have 
a right to retain his services for the 2 years or the 4 years. But if 
they saw they were recruiting enough from the National Guard and 
these six-month trainees who decided they wanted to complete their 
tour of 4 years’ service, you would give the various branches of the 
service an option as to whether they would accept so many or not ac- 
cept so many. 

Colonel Cuamepers. Certainly, to the extent you could build up— 
maintain first of all your active forces and then build up your re- 
serves through this method—you have solved a part of your problem. 
That is the volunteer route and making these elections. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Now, my thinking is—— 

Colonel Cuamepers. It would appear to.me, though, Mr. Winstead, 
if I can complete that thought, that we are still going to have the 
problem of what happens to the man who does not ¢ arry out the 
obligation which he has incurred. 

Mr. Wrssreap. But if you do not need him—TI am trying to make 
it possible where the Army will not need so many of them. The Navy 
and Air Force say they think they can handle it without them. 

Now, of course I understand you are recommending that you require 
all of them to participate in your six-months trainee program. 

Colonel Cuampers. There is a reason for that, Mr. Winstead, which 
we did not—— 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And you run into the controversy there, though, as 
usual, when we start that—of course when it gets over on the other 
side » record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 
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Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Winstead, there is another reason for that. 
We didn’t bring it out here, and perhaps it is not even appropriate 
that we do it now, but the fact of the matter is, as I tried to make clear 
yesterday, this concept that all sailors and that all airmen require more 
training and all soldiers, marines, and coastguardsmen, just doesn’t 
stand this light of inspection. This is one thing. 

Now, second, in the Navy today—and they gave you a very excellent 
presentation of it here—they literally are doing this now: They have 
what they call an accelerated recruit training program. 

Now, true, as described to you, if this law is passed, it is their 
intention to modify that and destroy at least some of the present what 
I hope is force of my argument—but under their present setup and for 
8 vears at least in the Air Reserve program in the Navy and the 
last year in the surface training program, they have been enlisting 
men into their Reserves. They have been sending them, at that time, 
on active duty for 3—not 6 but 3 months to the basic training schools, 
where they get exactly the same basic training as a man in the Regular 
Navy. Then he comes back to his Reserve unit. What he has done is 
improved his chances for more rapid advancement. 

Now, this to me makes it difficult to accept the concept that the 
Navy can’t take a man and do the same thing with him for 6 months. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Well, too, it seems to me that the Navy and the 
Air Force, if they accept no one except those who have had 4 years 
prior service, they will get overloaded with officers and higher per- 
sonnel, and every man who has had 4 years and hasn’t already had 
his promotion is going to look for it when he gets in the Reserve. 

But still I don’t want to destroy a good system, and the Navy has 
one. 

Colonel Cuamepers. I think it is the best, sir, to be candid. 

Mr. Wiwsteap. It seems to me that on the plan I suggested they 
will have sufficient young men that are subject to the draft—if they 
don’t get in some other service, we can put them where they are 
needed through the draft—that we probably would have all of this 
volunteer system without compulsion, if we can work it out that way. 

Colonel Cuampers. You may be entirely correct, sir. The only 
thing I would say is this: You still would have the problem 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is right. 

Colonel Cuampers. Of meeting the question of what do you do with 
the man who does not carry out that obligation. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. In other words, if we put some restriction on him, 
even if we make the other provision, we need some possibility of 
getting his service in case the other doesn’t work out. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is right. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. It seems to me we ought to try the other. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have been very favorably impressed with the comments 
that you have been making. I keep thinking of the possibility along 
this same line to get entirely away from this dishonorable discharge 
line and all of that, and that is to forget the part of the bill which 
deals with—after a man has served 2, 3, or 4 years—forcing him to 
come back for Reserve service. There is a question of how good a 
soldier he is going to be after serving 2 years. You may force him 
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tocome back. But build up the thory of training these men 6 months, 
or whatever time we arrive at, before or at the time he enters a Reserve 
unit—I am talking about the Army now, the National Guard or some 
reserve component. And in a very few years you are going to build 
up and have sufficient numbers. 

As was brought out also in questioning, that is going to encourage 
your hard core to come back, because he has a unit. There is no fun 
going there and telling him to fall in and you are the only guy that 
fallsin. I think that there is nothing that wrecks morale any quicker 
than that, and then build up and ignore all else as far as forcing these 
men. Then you do not have that idea about this dishonorable dis- 
charge coming in at all. 

And then that man that takes the 6 months’ training, or whatever 
it is, and enlists in the guard or Reserve, say, for a period until he 
is 26 years old, if he doesn’t take sufficient interest and is a bum or 
won’t show up or at least he decides he doesn’t like it, all right, he has 
his alternative. He has just 18 more months’ time in the service, not 
as a matter of punishment, not as a matter of criminal situation at all, 
but just as a course of action that you have decided you prefer to con- 
tinue to take your 18 months or whatever time it is, even 2 years, any 
time that is set, and then they go back into the Regular Establishment. 

It is not a matter of penalty. It is just that he has chosen to take 
that course. 

Now, some people will say you won't build up a heavy enough hard 
core that way. I believe you are going to get all of those which you 
really want and need. You do not want a hard core of 75 percent 
in a unit, because there is no chance of advancement. And a lot of 
our legislation we have passed recently regarding age, and so forth, 
is to make room for advancement. That applies both to the enlisted 
and officer rank. 

What do you think of something like that if it could be worked out? 

Colonel Cuampers. Sir 

Mr. Bray. Give some incentive for this man to enlist. Maybe cut 
down the period of time that he would be called to the Standby Re- 
serve, although I doubt whether that would interest that man so much. 
It might. But by pay incentives, and all of that, to try to encourage 
the hard core in sufficient number. 

I believe, like you said, Colonel, perhaps when you do that you 
almost have to limit the number of hard core coming in. If you do, 
that would certainly be more advantageous than forcing that man in 
there. Because just as quick as you get one man in there that doesn’t 
want to be there and is unhappy and bitter about the whole thing, 
it discourages the other man who might like the work. 

Colonel Boyer. I think you are absolutely right. And I think there 
is also another thought on that, that we should begin building a certain 
percentage of our Reserves of nonveterans so we don’t have to depend 
on the veterans every time that we call them back to duty. 

Mr. Bray. Well, this 6 months’ group, or whatever it is, coming in 
would sure provide that group, wouldn’t it? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. And these being involuntary plus the 6 
months’ route boy, then we have the ones in there who are being 
recalled who voluntarily came in through these inducements plus the 
ones that came in through the 6 months’ route. 
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I think, along the same line, there is one other thing that is urgently 
needed, and that is that we have got to get the public, we have got to 
get the Defense Establishment—I believe they are getting on that 
line—to recognize that the Reserves are part of the team. In other 
words, it is just as honorable to be serving in the Reserve as it is to be 
serving in the Regular service, for this reason, that while he is not on 
active duty today, he may be tomorrow. 

I oftentimes used the illustration of a football team. You take—the 
first 11 men don’t make that team. It is the trained Reserves sitting on 
a bench that makes that team, so you have a replacement. We have 
to get the public to accept that this boy serving in the Reserve is 
just as essential to the security of the country as the boy on active duty. 
And if we can get that over, then 

Mr. Bray. You do find that over a period of years where they have 
had creditable units, there is a pride. 

Colonel Boyer. Surely. 

Mr. Bray. And that pride exists there. That is one reason we are 
going to have difficulty in building up the units. Because you don’t 

uild up pride in a unit overnight. It is a period of a century in some 
cases, building up interest in that unit. 

Colonel Boyer. That pride builds up, Mr. Bray, as you complete 
your unit and get your full unit and then they begin taking pride in 
their organization, because they fee] like they are part of a team that 
can function. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. What would your thinking be if we granted author- 
ity in this bill to transfer those 2-year men to the Reserve Forces for 
2 years? Don’t give them any discharge at all, except perhaps a certif- 
icate, and after they have completed 2 years, they being entitled to 
certain educational bans as they went on in the Reserve and kept 
up efficiency, they would be entitled to more benefits? 

Colonel CHampers. The 2-year men, Jim ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. The draftees. 

Colonel CHampers. Well, would you add to that the people who have 
perhaps voluntarily enlisted for 2, 3, or 4 years? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. I have already discussed that part of it. 

Colonel CHampers. Well, as I say, to the extent that we can set up 
a mechanism whereby they keep something over them which is going 
to keep them interested or active—and that is the important thing. 

Mr. Devereux. (Nods.) 

Colonel CuHampers. I think you are solving your problem. Be- 
cause I do believe fully that we must have this Ready Reserve—not 
of the size that is in the bill before you. ; 

As you know, we recommend that it be only half that size, and I 
think we will accept even a lesser figure, if necessary. But there must 
be a group, which will consist of your volunteers under your. theory, 
who will volunteer to stay in there, and I think augmented by these 
6 months’ boys. 

Mr. Deverevx. I don’t think there is any question-about the use 
of compulsion for the 6 months’ people because they are getting a 
pretty nice break. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 
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Colonel Cuamsers. What happens to him after—let’s take the man 
who comes in the 6 months route. He elects—when he is 18 or 19, he 
goes in. He does not perform. And I agree with Mr. Bray, that 
we could say he just changed his mind. We would say he then goes 
on active duty for 24 months. But what happens after that, if he 
still refuses to participate? TI think 

Mr. Deverevx He will be subject to court-martial if he is still in 
the Reserves. 

Colonel Boyer. He means after he comes off active duty. 

Colonel CHampers. After he comes off active duty. 

Mr. Devereux. Because he is being transferred. He has not been 
given a discharge? 

Colonel CHampers. Yes; under the theory you are discussing, you 
would say to everybody, whether he came into the Regular forces or 
the Reserves, voluntarily, by draft, that “You are being drafted for 2 


years plus 2 years’ active participation in the Reserve after you come 
out.” 


Mr. Devereux. Possibly. 

Colonel CHampers. Something along that line. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Colone! CHampers. That would work, there is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. What would happen then if he refused? Well, under 
the Code of Military Justice you can only give a man a discharge, as 
I understand it—at least, I have been advised by counsel—you give 
him a dishonorable discharge, or a bad conduct discharge by some 
sort of a review proceeding, court proceeding ; isn’t that true? 

Colonel Cuampers. Court proceeding. 

Mr. Devereux. Court proceeding. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, it can’t be administratively given ? 

Mr. Devereux. No. If he came under the Code of Military Justice, 
he would be given a court-martial and be given a dishonorable dis- 
charge or whatever discharge you wanted to give. 

Mr. Brooxs. You can’t give him a dishonorable discharge or bad 
conduct discharge without a proceeding ? 

Mr. Devereux. That is ight. 

Mr. Brooks. So he is protected, as far as those types of discharges 
are concerned. I don’t think you need worry about that. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I was interested in the statement made yesterday 
by the Senator from South Carolina, supported by both of you who 
are witnesses at this time, regarding the reduction of the overall 
number of years from 10 to 8. Then I think someone added the pos- 
sibility of six. Is my understanding correct there? 

Colonel Campers. Can I take that? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Cuampers. If I may. I prepared the tables on this thing. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Colonel Campers. We recommended that even for the 6 months 
boys the maximum period of obligatory service be 8 years. We do not 
agree with the 10 years. 
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Now, we believe also that it is quite probable that we will have to 
reduce that total period even further in order to take as many men 
2s you reasonably can out of this manpower pool. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt, if you want to keep this manpower pool at 144 
million, or even a million, as was suggested in the staff work in back 
of this plan, to provide a fishing pond for volunteer enlistees in the 
Active Forces, that takes you up against what General Hershey point- 
ed out—that the larger the manpower pool, the more difficult it is to 
get volunteers, and then the second thing is that that pool is going to 
permit, if it is too large, too many men to escape service entirely. 

Mr. Van ZAnptT. (Nods.) 

Colonel CHampers. So we believe this: Assume that you keep your 
Active Forces at 8 million. I understand there are some discussions 
going on on that at the moment. But if vou have the Active Forces 
at 3 million and a Reserve—and bear in mind that we recommend a 3 
million-man total Reserve as distinguished from the 5 million-man 
pool that the Department of Defense recommends 

Mr. VAn Zanpr. Yes. 

Colonel Cnambers. With our Ready Reserve being only about half 
of what they recommend 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Colonel CHampers. There are 6 million men. You have those 3 
million men on active duty now. You have a sizable number of people 
who are still under the present law working off their 8 years obligatory 
service, because those boys who have come out from the Army in 
particular under the 2-year route—the Navy and the Air Force are 
just beginning to get them now. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. Yes. 

Colonel Campers. So you have a sizable body of people who are 
either in the Active Forces or who are technically in the Reserve today. 

All right, we bring into the manpower pool roughly 700,000, plus 
or minus a few, and it is a growing thing as we get over this hump of 
depression years conceptions, your manpower pool is going to have a 
higher rate of people coming into it who are 1-A. It is estimated to be 
roughly 700,000. 

As you take this next 8-year period—and I think we could discuss 
that—you would have 5,600,000 men who would be coming into the 
pool afresh. You have 11% million already in there, according to Gen- 
eral Hershey, who are 1-A. That gives you around 7 million, 
7,100,000 men. 

Now, I don’t know whether Congressman Roosevelt’s figures were 
correct, but I have heard them used in other places. That is estimated 
there is going to be a turnover of some 4 million in the Regular Estab- 
lishment throughout this same period of time. 

I believe that you are going to end u 

Mr. Van ZAnvt. How many? Did you say 4 million? 

Colonel CHAmpers. I believe he said 4 million, that he said would be 
the number that would be leaving the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Brooks. That is up to 59, he said. 

Colonel CHampbers. 60, I thought was the figure. 

Mr. Brooks. 60. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Brooks. 60. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. And the turnover was 4 million. 

Colonel Cuampers. About 1 million a year. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 1 million a year. 

Colonel Cuampers. So if you start out with the numbers that you 
want—and you are approximately in that position now. If you have 
114 million available to you who are 1—A, and if you are going to put 
in another 5,600,000, it would be appear to us that it is clear that you 
are not going to use all the men who are 1—A that are coming into 
your manpower pool. Therefore, we think you should strive to keep 
your Regular Establishment at whatever figure they are going to 
keep it and your Reserve Forces in balance with the manpower pool. 
And you would achieve that. When your manpower pool gets at a 
level—and I think the Congress ought to write into law, and, person- 
ally, I would say around 500,000 1—A’s in that manpower pool, that 
the President could, upon the recommendation of the Department of 
Defense reduce that total obligatory service to perhaps 7 years and 
thereby take out 1 year’s crop literally of 1—A’s. 

Now, I don’t know where the balance is. And you may have to go 
back up to the 8 years, if you increase the size of your Active Forces. 
But if this theory works out, if we develop a real, honest to God 
Ready Reserve, that we can still reduce still further, without danger to 
the security of the country, our Active Forces, then we are in position, 
I believe, to maintain a balance between the boys that we have and the 
boys that we need. And you would control that by the number of 
years of obligatory service. Which is approximately, I think, what 
you had in mind, of the 4-year or 5-year total obligation, that a man 
would pick up when he went into the Regular service. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, isn’t it true that in the last 3 or 4 years of 
an 8-year span, the individual concerned is going to lose an awful lot 
of interest? He is not going to be as active because he figures, “Well, 
in a matter of a year or so I am finished. I have fulfilled my obliga- 
tion, as far as the military service is concerned, to the Government.” 
If you cut it from 10 years to 8, or you cut it from 8 to 6, you are going 
to have a more active Reserve, as I see it. 

Colonel Cuameers. Mr. Van Zandt, you kind of forced me to make 
a speech. A 1-minute speech here, if I may, sir. 

As you perhaps know, up until I left the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration I was the Assistant Administrator for Planning, and 
I was in it from the start. I handled the law on the Senate side, and 
soon. I believe, Charlie, you handled it over here, with Mr. Durham. 

I personally think that we need to train as many Americans as we 
“un, not necessarily to serve as a part of the Armed Forces in the event 
of this type of attack on the country, but who, simply because of the 
training they will have received, they are going to be better able to 
minimize and help control this damage that might come. 

The concept that was expressed here this morning by Congressman 
Roosevelt of having military units available to walk in perhaps and 
assist civil defense, I think, is sound. I disagree with some of his 
other tenets. I don’t believe the military, except for those who have 
M-day assignments, are going to do anything after an atomic attack 
on the United States, except help mitigate this damage. To me, there 
is great advantage in improving—what is it, it is the knowledge of 
field sanitation, first-aid. discipline, approach to rough problems, a 
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response to whatever discipline is necessary at the time. And I think 
we have to face up, and the Congress is facing up in various other 
bits of legislation, to the fact that we are living in a different type of 
world. And I can see no great harm, sir, in putting a little pressure 
in back of our youngsters to get them to accept this particular con- 
cept. 

am sorry, I didn’t mean to plead the cause of civil defense. But I 
see too many values in this thing. 

And one thing else, remember, that these people in the Reserve are 
not taken out of their educational or their industrial pursuits. The 
whole purpose is to get them into—keep them home and let them take 
6 months on active duty as an 18- or 19-year-old, and then come back, 
And they will be going to school, and they will be working, and they 
will be a part of our domestic economy. It is just that a certain num- 
ber of them will have a military obligation if something happens 
while they are still young men. 

Mr. Winsreap. And then these scientists we have talked so much 
about can continue on with their studies and be a part of our Reserve 
system of the country and not just exempt or excluded. 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Winstead, it would appear to me that the 
educational people, if they analyze this 6 months’ route, should be 
delighted to accept and push such a plan. 

I can see how they don’t want people to go away and lose 3 or 4 years 
of their educational progress. But I cannot see why they would object 
if the man is now back home and taking his normal schooling or work- 
ing in the Philco plant on electronics or whatever it is. 

Mr. WinstTeap. And he can participate in this program and never 
seriously interfere with this school work. 

Colonel Cuampers. Absolutely. 

Mr. WinsteEap. Or his position or profession. 

Colonel Cuampers. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brooxs. Excuse me justa moment. | Aside. ] 

Let’s suspend here for just a moment. [Pause. ] 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, going ahead with what you had in mind and 
what Mr. Van Zandt was referring to—Now, suppose a man serves 
6 months and he gets in the Reserve and he likes it pretty well. He 
goes on there and he finishes 10 years in the Reserve. Now, that gives 
him 10 years of possible Reserve retirement. Now, I think we are 
overlooking a factor there, that if you keep him 10, or even 8 years, 
and so he is so well advanced on a possible retirement, especially in 
days when our economy is not lush, like it is now, that will mean a 
great deal to some of these reservists. 

Now, would you then force him out in order to get new men to 
train for 6 months? 

Colonel Cuampers. Of course, the purpose of the retirement law was 
to induce people to stay in the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Colonel CHAmpers. That is the real purpose of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we are paying considerable money into the Treas- 
ury for that purpose. 

Now, if we change our concept, that we don’t want to keep them in 

for 20 years but we want to rotate them to get more men, where are 
we getting under our Reserve Act? 
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Colonel CHampers. I would suspect what would happen to it—Of 
course, you can never tell what numbers would be there. But I would 
suspect. there would be quite a few who would want to stay in and 
who could perhaps stay in. But I do believe that your Reserve will 
have to always have some type of turnover in it. I think you will have 
a natural turnover. I think you will find—certainly, we find it in 
officers today, Mr. Brooks, that men who were very enthusiastic and 
who have quite a stake in the retirement law, too, find that due to press 
of business or family obligations or whatnot, they can’t stay in. So 
your turnover is there. 

Now, whether or not it would ever become a serious thing, I am not 
is position to judge. 

Mr. Brooks. In no instance, however, would you advocate that a 
man, being in the Reserve under obligatory service, would be forced 
to get out after 10 years? 

Colonel Borer. Mr. Brooks—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you do that? 

Colonel Boyer. I think what you are confusing there with what 
Joe was saying: 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. You wouldn’t force a man out if he wanted to stay 
in voluntarily. If you lowered the years of obligatory service from 
8 to 6 or 8 to 5, if your manpower pool permitted it, that would be a 
provision that he could get out. 

Now, those that voluntarily stay in—and according to the experi- 
ence we have had, there is about somewhere near 8 percent—after 
they get 8 or 10 years, that will stay in to complete that other 10 
years—the percentage is not too large. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And they could transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And as a volunteer attend drills, establish a year’s 
credit toward their retirement. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I doubt, though, that the 8 or 10 percent would be a 
fair test in the overall program. 

Colonel Boyer. Well 

Mr. Brooks. For two reasons: You are selling them first, still, on 
that retirement, and secondly, you have more competition from indus- 
try now than you will have later on perhaps. 

Colonel Borer. Except for one thing, Mr. Brooks. At the age of 
18 or 19, retirement at age 60 is a very, very long distance in the 
future. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Colonel Borer. So at that time it doesn’t appeal to him. At the 
time you get to 26, there is a certain percentage that will say, “I am 
going to be smart and I am going to stay in.” So far that has been 
running about 8 percent. 

Now, when they get up to 30 or 35, there will be a higher percent 
because it doesn’t look so far around the door to age 60. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Colonel Boyer. So I think there would be none forced out, because 
the percentage of those who would voluntarily stay in after they get 
their 8 years is going to be small, and, as I said, somewhere around 8 
percent will take care of it. 
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Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you gentlemen very much. 

May I ask you this, too: As we go ahead with the bill, would you 
gentlemen be available in the event the committee wanted to call you 
back at some time? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Colonel Cuampers. Entirely, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. At any time. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. I would like to call your attention to this committee 
report that was appointed. The first paragraph I want to apologize 
for. ‘That was reproduced to send to the field. [| Laughter. ] 

Colonel Boyer. To our members. So when we got ready to bring 
them up here, we ran out of mimeographed sheets, so we had to bring 
the one we reproduced to send to the field. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. It is still readable. 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you both, and we will call on you later. 

Colonel Boyer. Any time. 

Mr. Brooks. No further witnesses ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. No. The House was going to meet at 11. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, if there is no further business, the commit- 
tee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee adjourned, until 10 
a.m., Monday, February 28, 1955.) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommitte will please come to order. 

This morning, members of the subcommittee, we have a number of 
witnesses. How many witnesses do we have ‘ 

Mr. Ducanper. We have 17 today. 

Mr. Brooks. Seventeen. All right. 

Now, the first witness that we have this morning is Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director of Defense Mobilization. Dr. Flemming has a 
prepared statement. I believe every member of the committee has a 
copy of it. 

So, Doctor, we are glad to have you here this morning, and we will 
be very happy to have your statement. And then after that perhaps 
some of the members of the committee might want to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Dr. Fremmuine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
very happy to have the opportunity of appearing before the committee 
in support of H. R. 2967. 

The document that you have in front of you is an outline of my testi- 
mony. I would be very happy if the members of the committee want 
to interrupt me at any time. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Dr. Ftemmine. The program that is incorporated in this bill has 
been placed before the Congress of the United States because of a 
finding on the part of the President, on recommendation of the Na- 
tional Security Council, that such a program is a “must” if we are to 
deal adequately with the present world situation. 

The cornerstone of our foreign policy is an ability to deal with the 
forces of communism from a position of strength. 

That is why we in the Oftice of Defense Mobilization are concerned 
about our mobilization base of facilities and equipment; 

That is why we are concerned with our-ability to develop and pro- 
duce the most modern weapons of warfare; and 
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That is why we are spending billions of dollars in stockpiling stra- 
tegic and critical materials. 

All of these efforts will be absolutely meaningless, however, unless 
they rest on the foundation of a sound program for the utilization of 
our human resources. 

The program that is now before you, if enacted into law, would pro- 
vide, for the first time in our history, the basis for a manpower pro- 
gram that would enable us to use our human resources in an intelli- 
gent and effective manner. 

if.a program of this kind is enacted, we will be proceeding from a 
position of increased strength in dealing with the forces of interna- 
tional communism. 

If we fail to put this kind of a program into effect, we will be 
choosing deliberately to be weaker than we need to be in the utilization 
of our human resources in this age of tension and peril. 

The program incorporated in his bill is the result of long and care- 
ful study by all of the departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that have responsibilities in the manpower field with the help 
of outstanding consultants from outside of Government. 

The National Security Training Commission, as the members of the 
committee know, went into this problem very carefully under the di- 
rection of General Adler, and it seems to me they have produced a 
report which has proved to be very helpful to us in the consideration 
of this basic problem. 

As a result of instructions from the President, I set up a Committee 
on Manpower Resources for National Security under the chairmanship 
of Lawrence Appley, the president of the American Management 
Association. This committee also provided us with a report that has 
proved to be very helpful in connection with our consideration of the 
problem. 

Now, the results of all of these studies were reflected in the delibera- 
tions of the National Security Council under the chairmanship of the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, under the law establishing the Office of 
Defense Mobilization the Director serves as a member of that Council. 
And as a result of my serving as a member of the Council, I can say 
that as much time and thought was given to this problem by the Presi- 
dent and the members of the Council, as has been given to any problem 
that has come before us in the past 2 years. 

It is the deliberate judgment of the National Security Council that 
the putting into effect of this program is an essential requirement 
for the security of our Nation. 

This judgment rests back on the facts that confront us now and in 
the foreseeable future. 

The picture may change; if it does the Congress can change the pro- 
gram when it comes up for review 4 years from now, or, for that mat- 
ter, any time before the end of the 4-year period. 

It is important, however, it seems to me, for us to keep in mind the 
fact that this does not constitute an effort to impose a program on the 
Nation for an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that correct; literally correct? 

Dr. Fremminc. Mr. Congressman, that is my understanding. Be- 
cause of course the heart of the program is first of al] the extension of 
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selective service provisions for a period of 4 years, which the House 
has already acted on, and then, of course, the program that makes or 
that part of the program that makes provision for 6-months’ training 
and 914 years Reserve obligation is likewise limited to 4 years. If the 
Congress at the end of 4 years should decide, for example, not to re- 
enact those two particular provisions, then of course the whole pro- 
gram would change entirely. I mean the program that we are now 
advocating and talking about just wouldn’t be in existence. 

Mr. Jounson. Well of course the law itself has no termination 
period. So in that way maybe it is indefinite and goes on until it is 
repealed. 

Dr. FLemmine. But two essential parts, Mr. Congressman, of the 
total program, namely, the selective service part and that part de aling 
with the training of men for 6 months, and they are assuming a 91. 

ear obligation — is limited to 4 years. That would not continue. 
Those two provisions would not continue. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that thoroughly. But this particular 
act, the one that we are talking about, contemplates that you will have 
a full Reserve for 10 years maybe or for 20 years. 

Dr. Fiemmine. Well 

Mr. Jounson. The testimony was that the tension under which 
we are operating now in the situation that we are facing is that it 
will probably last 10 years and could go 50 years. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman, my only position is this, that 
this is really a total program, each part of which is dependent on 
the other, and that the Congress, for example, 4 years from now 
should decide not to reenact the Selective Service Act, should decide 
not to reenact this portion of the bill that would run only for 4 years, 
then the Reserve program, as contemplated here, would collapse 
really, I mean certainly would change materially. 

I know it is the thought and the intention of the executive branch 
that the total program would be reviewed at the end of 4 years. 
And it seems to me that if the present bill is not clear on that par- 
ticular point, it should be amended to make it clear. Because it is 
our—it is not our intention to recommend something here that the 
country would have to live with indefinitely, 
should affirmatively discontinue it. 

It is our thought here to recommend something that would operate 
1or 4 years and that would not continue beyond the 4-year period 
unless the Congress affirmatively voted to continue it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. FLemmrine. It seems to us that the enactment of H. R. 2967 
will provide us with a strong Reserve program and, at the same time, 
will enable us to make far more adequate provision than ever before 
for meeting our specialized manpower requirements outside of the 
armed services. 

The proposed program will provide us with Reserve Forces of the 
size and effectiveness called for by the present world situation. 

The size of the Reserves will be determined each year by the Con- 
gress on recommendation of the President in connection with the 
consideration of the annual budget. 

We have given, as a nation, careful consideration each year to the 
size of the Active Forces in the light of changing world conditions. 
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As the members of the committee know, before recommendations 
are made by the President to the Congress, the question of the size of 
the Active Forces is considered by the National Security Council, 
recommendations are made by the council to the President, and it is 
on the basis of the discussions that takes place in the Security Council 
that the President makes his final recommendations to the Congress. 

The enactment of this bill would result in the same consideration 
being given each year to our Reserve needs. 

The program also will provide us with a Ready Reserve that will 
be really ready. 

It will be a Reserve that will be made up of men who will have 
had prior service of from 6 months to 4 years. 

It will be a Reserve that will be made up of men who will have had 
prior service of from 6 months to 4 years. 

It will be a Reserve that will have been prescreened for availability 
not only in terms of physical fitness, but also, which even more im- 
portant, in terms of whether or not the reservist can be spared from 
civilian industrial activity. 

It just doesn’t make sense for us to count as a part of our Ready 
Reserve strength men who are either physically unfit or who are in 
such key civilian positions that their employers could successfully 
support a claim for their retention, in the best interests of the Nation, 
in those positions. 

It will be a Reserve that will have been brought up to a high degree 
of readiness by a training program that will be tailored to the demands 
of modern warfare. 

The armed services will develop training programs under which the 
question of whether the reservist reports for weekly drills, summer 
training, or additional technical training will be determined on the 
basis of an analysis of what he would be called upon to do if called 
into active service. 

All men with a Reserve obligation who are needed to maintain the 
Reserve Forces at the authorized strengths will be required to partici- 
pate in these training programs. 

Such a requirement, except for those who have been in combat, is 
an indispensable part of a Reserve program if we are to have a truly 
Ready Reserve. 

Such a requirement applies to the Reserve program the same prin- 
ciple that is imbedded in our Selective Service System, namely, that 
when a volunteer system fals to provide us with adequate security 
then and only then do we turn to a system of compulsion. 

Such a requirement serves to place the forces of international com- 
munism on notice to the effect that nothing will be permitted to 
stand in the way of making and keeping American strong. 

Our ROTC programs will be strengthened if this new Reserve plan 
is put into effect. 

The original purpose of these programs was to provide officers for 
our Reserve Forces. 

But we have never in our history been quite sure as to how many 
officers should be provided and, as a result, the support for these 
programs has fluctuated rather sharply from time to time. 

Recently, particularly sinve the outbreak of hostitilities in Korea, 
we have thought of the program as a method for providing officers for 
the Active Forces. 
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As a result, as the Active Forces have been reduced in size there 
has been a tendency to cut back the ROTC programs without regard 
to the needs of our Reserve program because we really haven’t had a 
clear idea of what should be the strength of our Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. Doctor, right there, I think that is the basis of a large 
part of your difficulty, that we don’t have any clear idea what adminis- 
istratively your are going to do with your Reserves. 

Dr. FLemmine. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that true? 

Dr. FLtemouinec. Absolutely right. And the result is, Mr. Chair- 
man, it has created a lot of confusion in the institutions of higher 
learning where these ROTC units are located. ; 

Mr. Brooks. Until the Pentagon makes up its mind what it is 
going to do with the Reserves, why, we are going to continue to have 
that trouble regardless of the laws that Congress writes. 

Dr. FLemnine. That is right. And, Mr. Chairman, it seers to me 
that the administration in the presentation of this particular program 
is saying this: “We intend to have an authorized strength for our 
Reserve Force and that in turn will enable us to relate our ROTC 
yrograms not only to the needs of the Active Forces for officer material 
but also to the needs of our Reserve Forces. And the authorized 
strength of the Reserve Forces will, in effect, constitute the base for 
determining what our ROTC needs are.” 

I agree with you completely, that it requires careful work on the 
part of the executive branch in order to clear up the confusion that 
has developed in connection with the ROTC program. 

Mr. Brooks. So far as the will on the part of the Pentagon to build 
up these forces, we can give you the laws. And I am going to help 
give the proper laws. But the Pentagon has to have the will to imple- 
ment these laws and see that they are properly administered. 

Dr. Fiemoine. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and personally I 
am convinced of the fact that if this program should be put into effect 
that the will does exist to implement it is an effective way from the 
administrative point of view. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it is shameful the way that these ROTC 
eople have been treated. They went into these schools—and the regu- 
ars in the various forces are the ones that are responsible for this— 

and it was thoroughly understood that they would get a commission. 
Now they are floundering around without getting anything. 

Dr. Ftemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. As the chairman says, they have to keep their com- 
mitments in the first place, I think, no matter what they are. And 
then we ought to find a way to utilize these men. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. 

Mr. Jounson. It blackens the whole outlook of others that want 
to go in. 

Ir. FLemmine. Congressman Johnson, I am happy to be on leave 
as President of a university that does have an ROTC unit, and as a 
result I am fully aware of the type of problem to which you refer. 
But as: I-have tried to analyze that problem, it has seemed to me that 
one of the basic difficulties has been the fact that as a nation, although 
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we have been proceeding against a very firm figure as far as the size 
of our Active Forces are concerned, we have not been working against 
a comparably firm figure as far as the size of our Reserve Forces are 
concerned. And as long as we have just a vague idea of what the size 
of our Reserve Forces are going to be, of necessity we are going to 
have a vague idea as to how many people we want to produce as a 
result of the work of these ROTC units. But if we start working 
against a firm figure as far as the size of our Reserve Forces are con- 
cerned, then it should be possible for the various services to determine 
with real exactitude what their officer needs are and to gear the ROTC 
programs into those needs. 

As I suggest here, in just. the next part of my testimony, which I 
might present, and then I will come back for further questioning. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Dr. FLemmina. If the new Reserve plan is put into effect, we will 
know what our Reserve officer requirements will be and our ROTC 
programs can be geared to meeting those requirements. 

Some of the ROTC graduates can be called into immediate duty 
with the Active Forces with a resultant reduction in the length of 
their Reserve obligation. 

Other ROTC graduates can be called into service for a short period 
of time in order to train them for Reserve training duties with the un- 
derstanding that their period of Reserve obligation would be longer 
than that of those called to active duty. 

This will produce an element of stability in the ROTC programs 
that has never been present in the past and will result in improving 
their effectiveness. 

Mr. Jonnson. It seems to me—they saw what the input was all 
the time. They should have been thinking about this thing and either 
shut it off or else find a way to take care of these young men that get 
out of there. It is terribly disappointing, as you know better than I do. 

Dr. Fiemminc. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. To a student to have a promise made that when he 
goes through a course of training or of studies and is promised a cer- 
tnin thing, he doesn’t get that. He gets nothing. 

Dr. FLemmine. Mr. Congressman, I do appreciate the difficulties 
that have been encountered in the past. And it does seem to me that 
if this plan is put into effect, that we do lay the groundwork for really 
clearing up that situation in a sound and effective manner. Because 
we will know, then, what objective we are working against. 

Mr. Brooxs. However, Doctor, when we wrote the Reserve Act of 
1952 we provided a ceiling for the Ready Reserve, and that was sup- 
posed to be a firm figure, but it hasn’t been that way. At that time 
the Pentagon could have figured on how many officers it needed. 

But, now, I am willing to go ahead and follow your testimony this 
morning. And perhaps another plan would work all right; or much 
better. I have an open mind on it. But I do realize this, that you 
heve to implement the laws that Congress passes. 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, I of course agree with you com- 
pletely. My line of reasoning is this, that if, as a nation, we finall 
put into effect a program that makes it possible for us to take a look 
at the size of the Reserve Forces each year just as carefully as we take 
a look at the size of our Active Forces in the light of world conditions, 
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and if there is an authorized strength for the Reserve Forces, then 
that in turn gives those who are working on the ROTC programs the 
opportunity of pe ant how much officer strength those programs 
should yield each year: (a) To take care of the needs of the Active 
Forces; and (b) to rat care of the needs of the Reserve Forces. 

And I would think if we laid this kind of groundwork, that there 
certainly wouldn’t be any excuse for the kind of situation developing 
that has developed in the past. 

I agree with you, if the Government says to a man, “Look, if you 
come into a particular program, when you have completed that pro- 
gram successfully, then we expect to utilize you in a particular way 
and at a particlular time,” that that young man should be able to count 
on the fact that he will be utilized in that particular way. 

Mr. Brooks. It is bad enough for the Government to break its obli- 
gation with a businessman who is more mature and can go to court 
und assert his rights. But when you break your obligation with 
these young people that are just coming out of school, you have broken 
an obligation that they can’t assert in any way satisfactorily in the 
court and it does the Government an infinite amount of harm. 

Dr. Ftemmiune. That is right. But it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that if this kind of a program is put into effect, then the Government 
should say to the person who goes into an ROTC program, “When 
you complete this program, one of two things is going to happen, 
and it is going to happen right after you complete the program 
Either you are going into the Active Forces for a period of service, of 
2 or 3 years, whatever the period may be, or you are going to go 
into a training program immediately, which, in turn, will train you 
to train the Reserves more effectively, and you are going to have a 
longer Reserve obligation than you would have if you were called 
into active service for a period of 2 or 3 years.” 

The point being this, that something happens to him when he 
finishes his program. Today, as you know, some of them finish their 
program and they are told, “Well, we can’t call you now but we may 
call you 5 months from now or we may call you 6 months from now 
or we may call you a year from now.” And obviously that makes it 
pretty difficult for a fellow to get started on what he planned to do 
after he finished his college program because people don’t want to 
hire him because he can’t give them any assurance as to how long he 
is going to be around. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. It happens that both the gentlemen who headed this 
committee for a considerable length of (ime, the present distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Johnson, are aware of all those 
promises that have been made in the past. the Reserve bill of 1952 
und even prior to that and all the legislation since that time. And in 
breaking the promise that the Defense Department made to the ROTC 
students is entirely the fault of the Pentagon. And every bit of legis- 
lation they said they needed they had. They failed to implement it. 
I do not want to be too harsh, but I frankly like to see that they are 
going to be a little more fair and honest to the ROTC than they have 
been in the past before I give them another thing to work with. I 
just wanted to say that as an observation. I didn’t mean to butt in 
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at this time. But both the present chairman and the past chairman 
have brought that matter up and to my personal knowledge, they are 
100 percent right. 

Dr. Fiemminc. Well, Congressman Bray, again, I do appreciate 
the point of view that you have expressed. I am not in a position to 
assess responsibility for what has happened in the past. I do have 
this conviction as a result of trying to live with this problem and draw- 
ing on my own experience with an ROTC unit, that if this kind of 
a program is put into effect, it does put us in a position where we will 
have a realistic figure insofar as the Reserve strength of the Nation 
is concerned, a figure that will be reviewed on an annual basis. That 
in turn should put the armed services in a position where they can 
determine what their need for officer personnel will be and should en- 
able them to develop a very sound program. 

I would like to say this. What I am going to say applies not only 
to this aspect of the plan but to the entire plan. This is a plan that 
has been considered very carefully by the President and he has recom- 
mended it to the Congress only after the most careful consideration. 
I am convinced of the fact that if the Congress enacts this program 
that the President, drawing on his own experience and training, will 
see to it that the program is administered in an effective manner. 

Mr. Bray. I do not care to pursue this further at this time, but I 
have heard those same promises made in the past. That is all I care to 
add. 

Dr. Ftemminc. Mr. Congressman, for 2 years I have been working 
closely with the President of the United States. I have complete con- 
fidence in the fact that he will see to it that this program is adminis- 
tered effectively. 

Mr. Bray. I certainly have complete confidence in the President. 
It has been evidenced by my actions over a long period of time. 
Maybe. You don’t say you can teach old dogs new tricks. I don’t 
know. I hope it can be done. I don’t mean to be critical in this 
matter. 

Dr. Ftemoine. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to go into it further at this time. 

Dr. FLemnuinc. Right. I appreciate the fact that it is very im- 
portant in considering a problem of this kind to consider not only the 
legislative aspects of it but to consider how it would be administered 
if the Congress should put the law on the statute books. 

Mr. Bray. There are several questions I do want to ask you after 
you finish your statement. 

Dr. FLemoinea. Sure. In this I am convinced that this would con- 
stitute a good legislative foundation for the program, and I believe 
the President would see to it that it is administered effectively. 

Moving on, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Dr. Ftemminc. The proposed program, it seems to me, will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of Active Forces of the size and readiness 
called for by the present world situation. 

It will encourage long-term enlistments. 

The reduction of the period of time that the man who enlists is re- 

uired to serve in the Ready Reserve will contribute to such a result. 
Xnd as.the members of this committee appreciate far better than I do, 
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long-term enlistments are absolutely essential if our Active Forces 
are to fulfill their present missions. 

It will help to make possible a policy that will relieve combat 
veterans from service in the Ready Reserve and that will reduce the 
period of time that those who enlist are required to serve in the Ready 
Reserve. 

This will be brought about through the putting into effect of that 
portion of the plan that will permit some young men each year—the 
exact number to be determined by the President on recommendation 
of the Secretary of Defense—to volunteer for 6 months of training 
and then to assume an obligation to serve in the Ready Reserve for a 
period of 914 years. 

If this is not a part of the new Reserve plan it means that some com- 
bat veterans will have to assume a Ready Reserve obligation and en- 
listees will have to assume a longer Ready Reserve obligation if we 
are to maintain the Ready Reserve at the level called for by present 
world conditions. 

It will make it possible for the Nation to keep the size of the Active 
Forces within manageable proportions. 

If we do not succeed in putting into effect a program that will pro- 
vide us with a Ready Reserve that will be really ready, there is no 
doubt but that we will have to maintain a larger Active Force than 
would otherwise be the case. 

This would provide us with both manpower and fiscal problems that 
it would be very difficult for us to solve. 

Also, the proposed program will enable us to strengthen a weak spot 
in our civil-defense program by authorizing the establishment of 
State militias. 

I feel it is difficult for any of us to realize what a tremendously 
important role such militias could play in the event of an attack on 
continental United States, and I believe it is time for us to proceed 
in the direction that will make it possible for the States to have 
militias of this kind. 

The proposed program will enable us to make more adequate pro- 
vision than ever before for meeting our specialized manpower require- 
ments outside of the armed services. 

It makes provision for a continuous screening of the Ready Reserve 
in order to identify and shift to the Standby Reserve men who, in all 
probability, would be required to continue their activities as a part of 
the war-supporting economy or in connection with essential civilian 
activities. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one 
suggestion relative to the wording of the bill itself. On page 13, 
line 19, it is stated that the criteria for screening should be set forth 
in regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Defense or in the case 
of the Coast Guard, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I would like to suggest that these criteria should be set forth in 
regulations approved by the President on recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense or in the case of the Coast Guard, on recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury. This, it seems to me, 
would be consistent with the other portions of the bill. For example, 
there is a provision in the bill that gives the President—or that pre- 
vides that upon specific finding of the President, persons with critica] 
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skills engaged in critical defense supportirg industry may be per- 
mitted to fulfill their military obligation by participating in a train- 
ing program for 6 months and then assuming a 914-year Reserve 
obligation. 

Also, that portion of the bill that provides for 6 months’ enlistments 
with a subsequent 914-year Reserve obligation, provides that the num- 
ber is to be determined by the President on recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

It seems to me that that is sound policy, to vest the authority in the 
President in all of these instances on recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. That in turn will insure the fact that other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government that are looking at it some- 
times from other points of view will have the opportunity of express- 
ing their point of view before the President makes a final determina- 
tion. 

As I read the testimony of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel, I gathered that he would have no objection 
to a change of this kind because he indicated that in the establishment 
of the criteria there would be close consultation with such offices as 
ODM, Department of Labor, Department of Commerce, and so on. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Doctor, what would your reaction be if we were to 
spell out the criteria in the bill? 

Dr. Ftemmine. Well, I think that is a possibility, Mr. Congress- 
man. I would suggest if it were done that there would be a little 
flexibility left there for adapting the process to any changed condi- 
tions that might develop. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The reason I asked the question: To determine 
whether or not the flexibility was necessary for the President to have 
to meet world conditions as they changed from day to day. 

Dr. Fiemmrne. I think it is. I would certainly—I am sure there 
are certain basic principles that all of us would agree should be kept 
in mind. Those might be set forth in the bill. But then I do think 
that the President should be given some elbow room to work in other 
criteria if the world situation calls for that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Doctor, someone asked me what college you were with. 

Dr. Fiemme. I am on leave as president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Delaware, Ohio. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. I knew it was some college, but I have been 
asked by 2 or 3 members of the committee. 

Dr. FLemminea. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Is that a military college or an ROTC? 

Dr. Fiemmine. No, sir; that is a non-tax-supported college and 
hasan Air ROTC unit in it at the present time. 

Mr. Jomnson. Of course there is this danger in putting in these 
details in the law. Then you have to come Bacik and have the law 
amended. 

Dr. Ftemmine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I think there is a great deal of merit in your idea of 
having the President promulgate some rules and regulations which 
he can change if necessary without all the trouble of going up on the 
Hill and getting the law didiged. 
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Dr. Fitemmina. That is my feeling, Mr. Congressman. Although 
I do recognize, as I indicated to Congressman Van Zandt, there might 
be some basic principles that could be reflected in the law. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree,with that. We can put in some broad gen- 
eral principles. 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. But if you still have the power of issuing orders at the 
White House, why, you can have some provisions that would take care 
of the situation. 

May [ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. We had a very interesting hearing here in which Mr. 
Hinshaw, of California, was the witness, and his idea of these young 
men that are very well trained, especially in science, mechanics, and 
those things, should be selected and picked out by people of their kind, 
instead of being picked out by the military, for deferment from mili- 
tary service, so they could utilize their scientific training and their 
adaptability, and so forth. 

What is your idea about that ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Well, Congressman Johnson, that is a problem in 
which, of course, I am very much interested and one that all of us, I 
feel, must be interested in ican of the rather serious situation that 
confronts us in certain areas of science and engineering. 

Let me approach the answer to your question first of all from the 
point of view of the operation of the Selective Service System, because 
that is where we come up against the problem initially. 

In connection with the operation of that system, I feel that the trend 
which has set in over a period of the past few months in the direction 
of providing State advisory bodies to the Selective Service System, 
made up of persons who are thoroughly familiar with the problems in 
the scientific and engineering manpower field, is all to the good. Per- 
sonally, T am a great believer in the operation of the Selective Service 
System and in the determination being made by a local board subject 
to appeal through the channels that have been established. 

But I also think that it makes very good sense to provide that local 
board and also the State appeal group with facts that can be supplied 
best by people who are intimately acquainted with the manpower prob- 
lems in the scientific and engineering field. 

Consequently, I like this trend in the direction of setting up State 
advisory bodies of that kind. 

Moving from the Selective Service— 

Mr. Jounson. We have them for doctors now. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Pardon me? 

Mr. Jounson. We do have those kind of boards for doctors. 

Dr. Ftemminea. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know how successful they have been, but they 
have them, I know. 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is correct. This trend of providing similar 
advisory groups for the scientific and engineering groups is perfectly 
consistent with what we have done in the field of medicine. 

Mr. Brooks. Doctor, when you say that, what percentage of scien- 
tific men should be given deferments or should be given waivers at the 
age of 1814, we willsay? Because that is the age that is contemplated 
in this measure. 
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Dr. FLemmine. Mr. Chairman, I think I should state what is a basic 
conviction with me. In a mobilization period of this kind, that is the 
kind that we are in at the present time, I do not believe that anyone 
should be provided with exemptions. I think it is all right to make 
provision for deferments for training purposes and possibly because 
of a service that a person is rendering at the particular time, but I 
think that those who receive deferments ultimately should serve. 

Now, if we got into a period of all-out mobilization, as we all appre- 
ciate, we might apply a different principle. Because then we would 
say, “For the duration of the all-out mobilization a person who is in 
this particular job should probably stay in that particular job in the 
best interest of the Nation.” But while we are in a period of what I 
would call partial mobilization, I feel that no deferment should lead 
to an exemption. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Especially when you deal with young people. | 
can see where if you have a trained engineer at the age of 28 or 50 or 
something of that sort and he is pursuing his occupation as an engineer 
and he is needed for the Nation, that it is important not to take him 
in, perhaps. But by the same token, a young fellow, 1814 years of 
age, which is the age contemplated in the bill, is not a trained engi- 
neer and he may change his mind in reference to being an engineer 
later on, although he may be sold on it at the present hour. 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, in this particular period I don’t 
know that I would go even as far as you have gone. Because take 
the fellow who is rendering a service in a scientific area or in the 
engineering field at the age of 28, he is rendering that service because 
of the fact that he has received a series of deferments that in turn 
have made it possible for him to get the training which in turn makes 
it possible for him to render that service. 

I do not believe that our system of providing deferments so that 
people can get training should be permitted to develop into an exemp- 
tion for the people who are given those deferments. 

I think at some point they should be called upon to serve. 

Now, may I say this, that the armed services need good engineers 
and good scientists, and when a man of that kind at that age is called 
upon to serve, I think we should do everything we possibly can to 
make sure that he serves in a position calling for the kind of training 
and experience that he has had. 

Mr. Brooks. What worries me, though, in reference to this—and I 
have studied it a great deal—I was invited out to Chicago at that 
meeting where it was thoroughly discussed. But what worries me is 
if you don’t watch the situation, you are going to have the draft 
boards telling people who can be engineers and who cannot be 
engineers and 48 can be scientists and who can’t be scientists. And 
I don’t think it is good for the Government to be dictating the occupa- 
tion of the individual. 

Dr. FLemMinc, Well, I certainly think that we need to watch that. 
But my only point, Mr. Congressman, is this, that if a man is per- 
mitted by a series of deferments, let’s say, to pursue his work in the 
field of physics or in the field of engineering, he should at some point 
be called into service. He should not receive an exemption. And 
when he is called, I would hope that he could be put in a position 
that would call for the kind of training and experience that he has 
had. 
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~ Might I say this, while we are on the problem—this is not involved 
in the present bill, but I have had the feeling that posstbly as'a Gov- 
ernment we could be more ingenious than we have been up to the 
present time in utilizing our ROTC programs in such a way as to 
improve our position as far as scientific and engineering personnel is 
concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. I thoroughly agree with you on that. Encourage 
young people to follow the line that they are interested in. 

Dr. FLemmine. That is right. In other words, I am not at all 
sure but that we couldn't have on a good many of our campuses sort 
of parallel ROTC programs, one leading to the normal commissions 
in the normal type of service that would be expected of a commis- 
sioned officer, and the other giving the student background in the 
type of scientific activity or engineering activity that he might be 
called upon to perform in the active forees. And then when he 
finishes his training and when he is commissioned, assign him to 
scientific or engineering activities. 

In other words, I think that this problem which so many people are 
concerned about at the present time can be solved within the frame- 
work of a concept that says that there must be a sharing of responsi- 
bility for a maintenance of our Active Forces and for our Reserve 
Forces upon the part of all who are physically qualified to participate 
in such a sharing of responsibility. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At that point, Doctor, is it not true that the young 
men of this country sooner or later are going to accept the fact that 
they have 24 months of active military duty to perform, and the 
quicker they recognize that and include it as part of their life, the bet- 
ter it is going to be for everybody ? 

Dr. FLemmine. Mr. Congressman, I feel that, that is, either 24 
months of active duty or a shorter period of active duty and a longer 
period of Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. Yes, when this bill becomes a law, right. 

Dr. FLemmine. That is right, one or the other. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Exactly. 

Dr. FLemminec. That is my feeling. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | was very much impressed by your statement 
regarding deferments until they develop into an exemption. 

Dr. FLemoine. I just don’t favor it. 

Now, again to make myself perfectly clear—and I am sure all of 
us would agree on this because it is the philosophy underlying the Se- 
lective Service System—if we went into all-out mobilization, then I 
could conceive of some people being in certain jobs where we want to 
say to them, “You stay in that job. We don’t want you in the Active 
Forces because we think you can render a better service where you 
sre.” But we are not in that period at the present time. We are in 
a period of short service in the Active Forces on the part of most 
people. 

It seems to me that the responsibility for keeping the Active Forces 
at the required level, for keeping our Reserve Forces at the re- 
juired level, should be shared by all. And I feel that the minute we let 
these deferr-ent programs develop into exemption programs, the coun- 
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try—and I think very properly-—will enter some very vigorous ob- 
jections to the deferment programs. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Doctor, have you any idea how many exemptions 
have developed as a result of deferments / ; 

Dr. FLemm.ne. No; I mean I am not in a position to give statistics. 
General Hershey, of course, is in a much better position to do that than 
Iam. Iam sure that General Hershey, in administering the Selective 
Service System, has been and is doing a a he possibly can to 
make sure they don’t develop into exemptions, and I am sure very few 
have, if any. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Ducander can tell 
us how many young men today will escape military service as a result 
of a series of deferments that nas actually resulted in exemption ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. I can’t give you the exact figures. The only thing 
| can tell you is that the manpower pool now is at an all-time high, 
1,500,000 1-A’s. Some are going to get through. You can’t help 
it with that kind of a manpower pool. And with 800,000 coming in 
this year and then the manpower pool increasing up to 1960, this bill, 
the way it 1s written, as I understand it, simply could not take care 
of allofthem. Some are going to get through. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think this bill is intended to be a UMT bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oh, no. 

Dr. FLemmine. No. 

Mr. Brooks. In any sense of the word. Until you accept a program 
for UMT, some of them will get through, and that will apply to 
college people and noncollege people. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. But the doctor did say he didn’t believe in these 
deferments finally becoming exemptions, and it looks to us, regardless 
of what any of us think about it, that is what is happening. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible for Mr. 
Ducander to have General Hershey develop for us, and if necessary 
estimating, to give us a figure of just how many individuals, young 
men, would be deferred, rather exempt from military service, as a 
result of a series of deferments ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; I can get that. 

Mr. Brooxs. One more thing. General Hershey has already prom- 
ised to give the committee and some of the other witnesses some idea 
of the exact number that would have to be taken out of the age 
bracket 18 or 19 each year to fill the military. That will then give 
us, When we get those figures, exactly how many will be left over and 
above the need of the Military Establishment. If we can get those 
figures in line with Mr. Van Zandt’s, it will be very helpful. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, I will get them. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. As I see it, the line of questioning from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I think, was prompted by Dr. Flemming’s remark 
about the sharing of military service. I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and I see eye to eye, that we can’t see any sharing of 
military service in this type of legislation. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think you are broadening the base of responsibility. 

Mr. Price. But you are not broadening it very far. 
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Dr. FLemmine. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Price, may I say 
this to clear up my own position on the matter ? 

I recognize the question of whether everyone ultimately renders 
some service depends to a considerable degree on what the Nation 
decides should be the size, first of all, of our Active Forces, and then 
in the second place, what should be the size of our Reserve Forces. 

I appreciate the fact that we could have a figure, as far as the size 
of the Active Forces and the size of the Reserve Forces, at a level that 
would make it difficult if not impossible for us to utilize all of the 
men coming of age. But the point I was trying to make, Congress- 
man Price, is this: 

Here is John Jones. He reaches 1814. He is deferred so that he 
can pursue some training. As he pursues his training, he does be- 
come a rather competent, let’s say, physicist or a competent engineer, 
as the case may be. Then he comes up to the point where his draft 
board, in response to a call that it has received, calls him. After all, 
by that time he will be 21, 22, or 25 years of age. So naturally he 
would be up at the top of the list to be called by the draft board. The 
draft board calls him and then immediately some people say, “Now, 
wait a minute. Because John Jones has turned out to be such a fine 
physicist or such a fine engineer, we don’t think he should be called.” 
In effect, they are saying, “We think he should be exempt from service.” 

I don’t agree with that. I feel that that would be, in the final 
analysis, a very unfair decision. 

Now, I do say that if he is called at the point where he is a good 
scientist or a good engineer, that then the armed services ought to go to 
work and make sure of the fact that he is utilized in the billets that 
call for people with that kind of experience, if they possibly can. 

And I think in most instances they will be able to do that. Because 
my understanding is that the need of the armed services for people 
with that kind of competence—and I am talking now about their 
needs on the military side—is very great, and it is very difficult for 
them to meet those needs. 

All I am getting at is that we shouldn’t permit deferments for 
training purposes to grow into exemptions. Now, to me, that is 
separate and apart from the question of whether every physically 
qualified young man is going to be called upon. That, it seems to me, 
under the philosophy we are following at the present time, is dependent 
on what we determine our needs for the size of the active forces and 
our needs for the size of our Reserve forces. 

Mr. Price. Shouldn’t we also determine the need for our stockpile 
of engineers and scientists in the future ? 

Dr. FLemmina. I am in complete agreement with that. And I think, 
Congressmen, within the framework of the kind of system we are 
talking about, we can do that. I see nothing in any aspect of our 
system that should get in the way of our providing ourselves ultimately 
with the necessary number of scientists and engineers. 

As I have tried to point out here, this proposal carries us a long 
distance down the road there. Because now here we have Selective 
Service, which does give recognition to the scientific and engineering 
problem, and which does make it possible for people to go on and 
complete their training in the scientific and engineering field, and 
here we have—and let’s assume after they have received their training, 
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they go into the armed services, they come out and the question arises: 
“All-right, are they going into the Ready Reserve or the Standby 
Reserve ?” 

This bill provides for a screening process which would make it 
possible for them to go over into the Standby Reserve, if it were 
determined that that is where they belonged. 

Then let’s assume that we go into all-out mobilization. This bill 
says those people would be called up through Selective Service and a 
determination made in each individual case as to where the man could 
render the most effective service. 

Also, this bill goes even further. If a man is drafted who has had 
good scientific and engineering training, it gives the President the 
authority to provide for shifting that man over to the 6 months’ train- 
ing program, with his taking on a larger or a longer Reserve obliga- 
tion. 

As I see it, the proposal that is before you that has been presented 
by the administration takes cognizance of the problem that you are 
talking about at a number of points. I think if this bill were admin- 
istered effectively, that it could be administered in such a way as to 
not impair our getting the supply of engineers and scientists that we 
need. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux, you wanted to ask a question ? 

Mr. Devereux. Now, Doctor, going back to this question of a lack 
of scientists and engineers, and so on, as has been brought out by 
many of our witnesses—of course, I think they are presenting a false 
picture because they say the Soviets are turning out so many thousands 
of scientists and engineers and the United States is only turning out 
so many. Well, it is a bad comparison because they have not. taken 
into consideration the scientists who are being turned out in the rest 
of the free world. 

But accepting the fact, for example, that we are not turning out 
enough scientists and engineers, is that not a problem for our educa- 
tional institutions, to probably increase the number in their various 
courses, encourage them in that respect ? 

This proposition of a deferment: Yes, it might give us a few more 
at a given moment, but it would not in the long run give us any more 
after they have passed out. 

Dr. Ftemminc. General Devereux, I think I find myself in almost 
complete agreement with you. 

This problem of an adequate number of scientists and engineers 
goes back first of all to the secondary-school level, where there is some 
evidence indicating that we are not doing as effective a teaching job 
at the secondary level in the field of science and mathematics as could 
be done, and that because we are not doing an effective teaching job, 
we are not motivating students with aptitudes along this line to go 
ahead and pursue their studies in an institution of higher education. 

This problem is also related to the question of how we make it 
possible for young men and women who have aptitude along this line 
to carry forward with their desire to carry on work in the field of 
higher education. 

Mr. Devereux. Excuse me. Is there any lack of facilities so far 
as—on the college level ? 
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Dr. Femina. Well, it is pretty hard to respond with a generalized 
answer to a question of that lied. I am sure there are lack of facili- 
ties at certain spets,; and I am sure that that lack is going to become 
even more apparent as the number of people who will be going to 
college will increase as we move into the 1960's. 

But there is also, General, the problem of taking those who have 
inadequate financial resources and making it possible for them to go 
to college. I think that as a Nation we are doing a better job of 
making it possible for those people to go to college than ever before 
in our history. 

Our churches are doing a better job. The corporations of the 
country are doing a better job. The alumni of our institutions are 
doing a better job. And our State legislatures are doing a better job 
than ever before. 

I believe we must. tackle-the problem in that positive manner. 

Now, I feel that the deferment program that has been followed 
has helped in terms of a stepping up of our supply. But I think that 
deferment. program would be repudiated by the American people if 
we permit it to develop into an exemption program. 

Mr. Devereux. We appreciate that point of view. 

Dr. Fiemmina. That is why I oppose exemptions. And I think 
that we can work out our science and engineering problems within the 
framework of the kind of a military program that is reflected by the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I can’t help but agree with you that we can work out 
this scientific matter within the present framework. I am a little in 
doubt about how many engineers we need when the Army is starting 
the first day of April releasing forty-odd engineers who want to re- 
main, and the great majority of those are from superior to excellent, in 
order to make room for others. I am not questioning the advisability 
of that, but I cannot get too excited about the great dearth of engineers 
when they are doing that. I am not critical of that plan because 
I assume they have explored it and realized they do not need those extra 
engineers or they certainly wouldn’t be releasing them. 

There is one matter of possible solution that I have toyed with and 
have discussed with representatives of all three services, and that is 
that after a person is drafted—this applies to your 2-year 

Dr. FLemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And not your 6-months. That is an entirely different 
problem. 

Dr. Fiemmine. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Bray. It is the fact that we are getting men now, drafting men, 
up in the higher bracket, I know 25 and 26 years of age. 

Dr. FLemnine. Right. 

Mr. Bray. I know of one instance where—I do not know the man 
personally, but it was brought to my attention, where he had a certain 
scientific background that would be of great value to the Navy, but ap- 
parently of very little value to the Army. 

Why couldn’t a plan be devised whereby when a person goes to his 
basic training if there is any question of him having specific or special 
knowledge in anything, a copy of his education, training and all of 
that, could be forwarded to a board who would look it over, and not 
in the way of exemption or even deferment in any way, but 
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Dr. Ftemmine. Right. 

Mr. Bray. But merely to make the best utilization of his service, 
so it wouldn’t fall in the category of the famous case where at the re- 
ception center they found a soldier who was a radio expert, so they 
suggested he be sent to the Signal Corps, and they did, and then they 
placed him in a carrier pigeon company. I don’t know whether 
that is true, of my own knowledge. To guard against that, if that 
man’s service could best be used in a laboratory, someplace during 
those 2 years, less the 4 months, then he would be sent there, regardless, 
on detached duty, if he was a person of that great scientific knowledge. 
ile could be trusted there. Then there would not be the misuse of 
personnel that they say exists, and it would eliminate the necessity of 
giving special consideration for these men. 

Now, we have something like that in each of the services, but why 
couldn’t—since we are all fighting the same war and belong to the 
same country—why couldn’t that be done generally ? 

Dr. FLtemmrine. Congressman Bray, I can see no reason why we 
couldn’t and shouldn’t be ingenious enough to develop a plan of this 
kind. It would be a very logical step along the line of unification. 

Mr. Bray. I would be very happy to introduce any legislation that 
that would accomplish that. 

Then another matter which seems to be worrying a lot of us, the great 
fear that somebody will not serve his country. T, naturally, having 
served many years in the service instinctively have that fear. But 
we must always hold in mind that the purpose of the armed services 
is to defend the country, not the purpose of the country to support 
the armed services. 

Dr. Ftemoine. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. We have a definite purpose, and all of us here agree to 
that and understand that. But sometimes I think you get rather far 
afield from that. 

In the end if the United States could only use 25 percent of the young 
men to defend our country in a judicious manner, there would be no 
sense to send all of the men just for the purpose of having them serve. 

Dr. FLtemmine. Mr. Congressman, I agree with you completely, and 
that is the philosophy that underlies the bill at the present time. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that. This bill is not being sponsored by your 
agency, and I wish you would make it known publicly that it isn’t. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman, I am going in my concluding 
remarks to try to underline that particular point. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now—— 

Dr. FLemmine. But right at this particular point, I think you are 
so right. If the Congress adopts this bill, what the legislative and 
the executive branches of the Government would be saying is this: 
“We are going to go about this in an intelligent way. We are going 
to determine what our requirements are as far as our Active Forces 
are concerned. We are going to determine what our requirements 
are as far as our Reserve Forces are concerned. And then we are 
going to develop a program that will insure our meeting those require- 
ments.” That is our objective and our only objective. 


Mr. Brooks. I want to recognize Mr. Short at this time. 

Mr. Snort. I have nothing. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. He just came in, and is not a member of the subcom- 
mittee—yes, he is, an ex officio member of the subcommittee, of course. 
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Dr. Fuemmine. Mr. Chairman, could I read my concluding re- 
marks, because they relate directly to the observation we have at 
the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. Doctor, we have 17 witnesses here today. I told some 
of the witnesses I would sit here to hear them. Some of them have 
come from great distances today. Your testimony is most interesting 
and helpful to the committee, but we have to recognize a fact. And 
we are going to sit tonight, if the committee will sit with me, to hear 
these people that have come here. We owe that obligation to them. 

Dr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What time are you going to start this afternoon ? 

Mr. Brooks. One o’clock. 

Dr. Fuemmine. Mr. Chairman, I can conclude my direct testimony 
very quickly. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. I have one question I would like to ask right at the 
point of Mr. Bray’s questioning. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. Doctor, I subscribe to what Mr. Bray said and what 
I understood you to agree with, that this is not UMT. 

I agree furthermore if we don’t need over 25 percent of the men, we 
shouldn’t use them. 

The point in this bill that I can’t subscribe to is the fact that we are 
putting such a requirement on these men who served 2 and 4 years, 
to force them back in this Active Reserve business, subject to other 
than an honorable discharge, while so many of these youngsters go 
scot-free without anything. It seems to me we should use this 100,000 
and make some provision to fill our Reserve with that group before we 
make such an extreme penalty on these men that have had such faith- 
ful service. 

Dr. FLtemmine. Congressman, could I emphasize this point? I 
know 100,000 has become kind of the accepted figure because it has 
been used for illustrative purposes. But as I understand 

Mr. Price. No, no, Mr. Flemming. It has not been used for illus- 
trative purposes. It has been given to us as the figure they are going 
to use in the first year. 

Mr. Winsreap. Four years. 

Dr. FLemmine. Not the figure for 4 years? 

Mr. Price. No illustration at all. It is supposed to be the actual 
figure they are going to use. 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe the record will show the Secretary stated 
it would be 100,000 for the first 4 years. I asked the specific question : 
“How many will you have the second year, the third year, and the 
fourth year?” That is what concerns me. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, the Congress can change it. But the bill, 
as written, leaves it up to the Dvcallent. 

Dr. Fitemmrina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The first year the figures they gave us were 100,000. 

Mr. Price. They not only gave us that figure, but the reason they 
used it, it was based on commitments. 

Mr. Winsteap. And the record will show specifically that I asked 
the question : “How many the second, third, and fourth years?” And 
they said 100,000 each year. 

Dr. FiywMinc. May I say it is not my intention to necessarily hold 
to a figure of 100,000 for the second, third, and fourth years. Other- 
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wise, there wouldn’t be-any-point in putting: the oc, apo for fix- 
ing the figure in the President: I mean if everybody) 

it was going to be 100,000 for 4 years, you would write it right into 
the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Dr. FLemMinc. But that is not the recommendation. The recom- 
mendation is that the President be given the authority to fix that 
figure after sizing the situation up and determining what figure should 
be in any given year. 

Mr. Price. In other words-—— 

Dr. FLemmrne. I do understand that you are correct in saying that 
they plan to use 100,000 the first year, but I think to some extent, that 
meatal back on the feeling that that might be as many as they could 
actually handle effectively during the first year. But it is my distinct 
understanding that for the second, third, and fourth years, the figure 
will be raised or lowered by the President on a basis of a determination 
on his part as to what that figure should be. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. Any further questions? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. What about this 

Dr. FiemMine. Mr. Chairman, may I complete my testimony ? 

Mr. Brooks. It is merely a summary, isn’t it? 

Dr. Ftemmine. No. I feel that 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, on the figures, I have a question. I 
think that is going to be an important matter of discussion in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that left to the Congress to decide how many 
they want? 

Mr. Pricer. I think it is. But we would like to have some authentic 
testimony on the subject so we can tell the Congress what the situation 
is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have been confused in the particular field ever 
since General Hershey made his presentation here, because there is 
one statement after another here that conflicts with the figures pre- 
sented by the previous witness. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, why don’t you let Dr. Flemming 
go ahead, because part of his time was taken up by questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, and we promise not to ask you any questions 
until you finish. 

Dr. FiemMine. All right. 

Just summing up the situation, this is a program which, it seems 
to me, on which a ‘ten percentage of the citizens of this Nation can 
unite. There are those who are opposed to any program which utilizes 
the principle of conscription. Persons who hold such a belief will 
be unable, of course, to support this program. I have always re- 
spected, although I cannot agree with this point of view. 

I am thankful that our Government has always respected this point 
of view by making provision, for example, for the role of the con- 
scientious objector and I hope that it will continue to do so. 

I am also thankful, however, that there have been those who have 
been willing to defend with their lives, if need be, our basic freedoms, 
including the freedom to be a conscientious objector. 

There are those who, in the past, have been opposed to what has 
often been referred to as universal military training but who have 
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their judgment, the System was needed in order to deal with a specific 
threat to our freedoms. 

Such persons can support the program that is now before the Con- 
gress. It is a program that is designed to deal with the world situa- 
tion that confronts us now and that will continue to confront us in 
the foreseeable future. 

It is a program that, unlike programs that have been worked out 
in other countries in the past, will receive vigorous and direct super- 
vision on the part of civilian leaders of the Executive branch. 

It is a program that cannot continue after a period of 4 years unless 
the Congress, after a careful review, takes ‘affirmative action to au- 
thorize its continuance. 

There is a marked difference between such a law and a law that 
would continue to operate for an indefinite period of time unless the 
Congress took the initiative and directed its discontinuance. 

Mr. Chairman, I should say there that my reason for making that 
statement is the fact that there is a 4-year termination date on the 
selective-service provisions of the total program and on this 6 months’ 
training provision. 

If, however, there is any question in the mind of the committee or 
the Congress as to the fact that this is a 4-year program that would 
have to come up for reconsideration at the end of that period in order 
to be effective, then I think that that should be clarified in the bill. 
Because, personally, it is that kind of.a-principle to which I subscribe 
and which, as I understand it, the administration subscribes. 

Finally, there are those whe down through the years have been tell- 
ing the Nation that our entire program for national security has been 
resting on a foundation of shifting sands because of our unwillingness 
to come to grips in a realistic manner with the problem of providing 
our Nation with adequate Reserve Forces. 

Such persons, according to public opinion polls, constitute a large 
majority of the citizens of this Nation. Such persons can give en- 
thusiastic support to this program. 

This is a program that, if enacted, will be administered in a vigorous 
and effective manner by a President of the United States who is 
exceptionally well prepared, by training and experience, and who is 
possessed with the essential insights, for such vigorous and effective 
administration. 

This is a program, therefore, that should be enacted just as quickly 
as possible by the Congress. There is an urgent need for it, in the 
light of the present world situation. The people of America are 
ready for it. It will strengthen the hands of the President and the 
Secretary of State as they seek to deal with Soviet Russia from a posi- 
tion of strength by serving notice on the forces of international com- 
munism that we intend as a Nation to make and keep America strong 
no matter what sacrifices may be involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this additional statement. I 
rather gather from the questions, some of the questions that have been 
addressed to me that, as a result of other testimony, there is some 
question in the minds of some members of the committee as to just 
what is the position of the administration on certain of these points. 

I would hope that when these hearings finish, or before they finish, 
that those of us who have had the opportunity and the responsibility 
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of working on the development of this ~~ from the very begin- 
ning would have a chance to come in and discuss those particular 
points with you so as to make absolutely clear what our position is on 
these basic issues. 

I feel there is a firm administration position, as far as this program 
is concerned. Personally, I believe in it wholeheartedly and I am 
ready and willing to do everything I can to support it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I will say this, Doctor, that when we get ready 
to write a bill, we will have representatives from every department 
here, and I don’t think there should be any doubt at all in the mind 
of everybody about the administration position on the bill. There is 
none—no haziness in my mind and I have sat through every bit of 
this testimony. 

Dr. FLremmrne. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. But, at any rate, we will see that that position of the 
administration is clearly known to everybody on every point. 

Dr. Fiemminc. We are at your service on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, if there are no further questions 

Mr. Bray. There are two rather important questions. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me tell you this, gentlemen: I am willing to stay 
with the rest of you. We have these 17 other witnesses here. I have 
to be fair to them, too. If you want to take—if we give these other 
witnesses the same time we do the doctor, we are going to be here all 
night long, that is all. 

But go ahead now. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I think it is rather important. You said this bill would 
encourage long-term enlistments. I fail to see how it would. Long- 
term enlistments are very important. Now, if in the interests of time 
he could submit later in writing exactly how this would encourage 
long-term enlistments, that is ail right. 

Question No. 2: You said it would save the combat veteran from 
further duty. Iam slightly at a loss to see how this would do it. One 
phase of this bill would, but the second phase, where you take your 
2-year veteran and then have him go and drill every Monday night, 
oh, for a certain number of years—I well respect the chairman’s de- 
sire to hurry these questions through and it might be just as well if 

you would put that in writing. 

It might be a little eer On I would like to study those two 
questions. 

Dr. Ftemminc. Mr. Chairman, I can answer very briefly your first 
one, on the encouragement of long-term enlistments. In my judg- 
ment, it will encourage them because of the fact that the plan as pre- 
sented recognizes very clearly that a person who enlists for a period 
of 3 or 4 years, whatever the case may be, will have a much shorter 
period of obligation in the Ready Reserve than the person who either 
goes into the 6-month program or the 2-year program. 

And I would think that that would definitely be taken into con- 
sideration by those who are considering what to do. Also, I feel sure 
that the Congress, in working out the question of benefits, will see 
to it that the person who enlists for a period of 3 or 4 or 5 years re- 
ceives more in the way of benefits than would the person who just 
goes in for 2 years. 
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Mr. Bray. In the past, Doctor, your long-term enlistment—when 
he got through he was through except the Standby Reserve. Now 
you are having him to serve an additional time of duty in the Re- 
serve. I don’t see where that would be an incentive. 

Dr. Ftemmiune. As far as the program is concerned, Mr. Congress- 
man, the person who enlists will not under this program have as long 
an obligation in the Ready Reserve as will the person who goes in for 
6 months or 2 years. When you compare the two, it seems to me that 
it does help to provide an incentive. 

As far as lessening the necessity for putting into the Ready Reserve 
either the combat veteran or the persons with long period of enlist- 
ment back of them is concerned, it is our feeling that the provision in 
the program for the 6-month training plus the long 914-year Reserve 
obligation should operate to achieve that kind of a result. 

Mr. Bray. I wish you could convince the Air Force and the Navy 
that that will assist their enlistments. I mean, it would relieve some 
of their worry on this question. 

Dr. Fremmine. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know that—I appreciate 
the significance of that observation, but some of us who have worked 
with it feel that that would be the case, and I know that the President 
would not have approved a plan that, in his judgment, would have 
run any risk of curbing the long-term enlistment, because we all ap- 
preciate the necessity for it. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. JoHNson. You mentioned that long 914-year period. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonson. I want you—not today, but find some justification for 
that period, because that is troubling a lot of us on the committee. It 
seems to me that is tying up the young man’s life too long, to make a 
914-year commitment, plus a 6 months’ commitment. 

Dr. Ftemmuine. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that is absolutely 
essential to the total program. Otherwise, the comparison between 
what the person who goes in for 6 months does and the person who goes 
in for a long-term enlistment does is just too sharp. I don’t think 
the country would stand for it. I think that that man who is given the 
privilege of working out his obligation by going in on active duty for 
just 6 months should and must assume a longer Reserve obligation. 

And, after all, even that, long as it is, is shorter than the obligation, 
us I understand it, that he has assumed up to now under the National 
Guard program. I appreciate that the House has changed that par- 
ticular provision. 

Mr. Brooks. Now we can get the doctor back later on. So if we miss 
any questions this morning, we can get him later. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Flemming, you stated during your testimony that this program 
was based on what our mobilization manpower requirements would be, 
yet we have had testimony here before our committee from respon- 
sible witnesses in the Military Establishment to the effect that the 
figures used in this program could in no way meet these manpower 
requirements within the alloted time. 

What is your expression on that ? 
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Dr. Fiemminc. Congressman Price, my reaction to that is just 
this: We have set up a procedure within the Government for deter- 
mining, the executive branch, what the President is going to recom- 
mend to the Congress, as far as the size of the Active Forces and as 
far as the size of the Reserve Forces are concerned. 

That procedure involves the services making recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense. It involves the Secretary of Defense 
bringing those or making his recommendations to the National Secu- 
rity Council. And finally, it involves a decision on the part of the 
President. 

I appreciate the fact that down the line there always will be people 
who will say that the final decision was incorrect, that we need more, 
we could use more, and so on. 

Mr. Price. I say, Doctor, this wasn’t down the line. This was up 
the line. 

Dr. FLemminc. Well, all right. I mean down under the President 
himself, who makes the final decision. I appreciate—— 

Mr. Price. These are the men that advised the President. 

Dr. Fiemmine. That is right, and the President very often on an 
issue of this kind gets some conflicting advice and he has to make his 
decision. Now as far as 

Mr. Price. He made his decision and these men participated in that 
decision. Yet they tell us the figures used here will in no way come 
close to meeting the manpower mobilization requirements. 

Dr. Fiemminc. Well, Congressman, I think I have to go back to 
this point. 

Mr. Price. Can’t you see how we could be confused ? 

Dr. Fiemminc. Now, here is the point that I would like to make. 
In the executive branch there is bound to be differences of opinion 
on the size of Active and Reserve Forces. There is just one person 
who can resolve those differences of opinion within the executive 
branch. 

Mr. Price. Dr. Flemming, these weren’t differences of opinion, 
these were actual requirements, established requirements. 

Dr. Ftemmine. But, Mr. Congressman, if they say that we need 
more than is called for by this particular program, then it does rep- 
resent a difference of opinion with the President. Because this is a 
program that the President has submitted to the Congress after giving 
the matter very careful consideration. This is his decision as to what 
is needed. As far as I am concerned 

Mr. Price. There is certainly conflict, then, between the Commander 
in Chief and those who execute his orders. 

Dr. FLemomine. Well 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. I just want to ask one thing. 

Then do you know what these quota requirements are going to be 
year by year in the 4-year program ? 

Dr. Ftemmina. On the 6-month program ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, the trainees. 

Dr. Ftemmine. No, I don’t. Because that is a matter that will be 
determined on a year-by-year basis in the light of the conditions that 
exist at that particular time. That is the whole purpose of the pro- 
posal being put in this way, is to give the President a chance to listen 
to this conflicting advice and make up his mind. 
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Mr. Price. You stated a while ago that perhaps they selected the 
100,000 figure for the first year for the reason that that was about all 
they could handle in the first year. I don’t agree with you on that. 
And, of course, we have had testimony to the contrary here. 

Dr. FLemmine. All right. 

Mr. Price. But you know, in your position, that the Army has never 
been in any better shape to take over a program of this type than it 
is right now. 

Dr. FLtemmine. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Price. And that it could handle a great many more than 100,000 
the first year it were given the job to do it, couldn’t it? 

Dr. FLemminc. Well, they are in a better position 

Mr. Price. You know that. 

Dr. FLemmine. My judgment is that they could handle a larger 
number, yes. 

Mr. Price. Certainly they could. They are reducing the Army 
strength now. They are dismissing 5,000 very competent officers for 
a technicality, officers who shouldn’t be dismissed, who could be very 
well used in this training program. 

Dr. Ftemaine. Mr. Congressman, of course, that decision as to the 
ceiling of the Active Forces was a decision arrived at by the President. 

Mr. Price. Well, that is correct. But there is a lot more to this 
thing than meets the eye, isn’t there? 

Dr. FLemmine. Well, I don’t know what you mean 

Mr. Price. Well 

Dr. Ftemmine. By that question. 

Mr. Price. We could have an adequate program if we press it and 
go after it, couldn’t we? We are going to take a piecemeal program 
instead of an adequate program, aren’t we? 

Dr. FLtemminc. In my judgment 

Mr. Price. Not for defense reasons, but for budgetary reasons. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Congressman—Mr. Chairman, may I respond 
to that ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Make it brief, though, Mr. Flemming. We have to 
get to these other witnesses now. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Right. I can’t leave a question or observation of 
that kind go. I have worked for 2 years as a member of the National 
Security Council with the President of the United States, and I say 
to you that I know he will never make a decision which subordinates 
the security of this Nation to a question of economy. When he decides 
that a particular figure, a particular size of the Active Forces or the 
Reserve Forces is needed in the interest of our national security, he 
makes that decision on the basis of his long years of training and ex- 
perience and it represents his best judgment as to what the security 
of this Nation requires. 

He will never permit that kind of a question to be decided on the 
basis of some question of economy or the making of progress toward 
the direction or in the direction of a balanced budget, or something of 
that kind. And I say that without reservation, and I say to you that 
the country can be assured of the fact that he will function that way. 

Mr. Price. Of course, Dr. Flemming, we didn’t say he made these 
decisions, did we? 

Dr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, he did make the decision. I 
mean 
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Mr. Price. But he makes them on recommendations, doesn’t he? 

Dr. Fiemuine. Yes, he makes them on recommendation after con- 
sidering various recommendations from various sources and then mak- 
ing up his mind as to what is the best decision for the security of our 
Nation. 

I can assure you that in the Security. Council he has given 

Mr. Price. Don’t you see our position, when we get conflicting testi- 
mony in here from men who should know this picture very well and 
should know it better, perhaps, than anybody else, that this program 
will not meet their manpower requirements ? 

Dr. FLemmine. Mr. Doiieienian: I do appreciate your position. 
But the President of the United States is in the same position. He 
gets conflicting advice also. Then he finally has to resolve that con- 
flicting advice and make a decision that is, in his judgment, the best 
decision as far as the security of our Nation is concerned. And that 
is what he has done and he didn’t let any question of economy or 
moving in the direction of a balanced budget enter into it. 

Mr. Pricer. The Congress has to do that, not the Executive. The 
Congress has to do that. 

Dr. FLemmrne. I appreciate that, but, Mr. Congressman, first of 
all, the Congress gets a recommendation from the executive branch 
and the only person who makes the final decision in terms of the kind 
of recommendation that is going to the executive branch is the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Chief Executive. 

Mr. Price. No, you are wrong, the Congress makes the final decision. 

Dr. FLemmine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. The Executive works it out after the Congress makes 
the decision. We accept the recommendation, of course. 

Dr. FLemmine. Mr. Congressman, I agree with you completely that 
the Congress makes the final decision. But some one has got to make 
a recommendation from the executive branch and that is the President, 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is clear. 

Mr. Wrystreap. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Let me make the one point right in connection with 
what you say. Don’t misunderstand me. I have confidence in the 
President also. 

Dr. FLemoine. Right. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I have been in this committee 12 years myself, 
studying Reserve legislation. Some of these men have been here far 
longer than I have. We have been here about 4 weeks already. I 
may be in error, but my opinion is that the President has not had 
time to study this bill as much as we have already studied it, but that 
you and the secretaries of the various Defense Departments in the 
Military Establishment—and that is what it should be—have pro- 
posed to the President of the United States—and Secretary Wilson 
is the main one—to make this decision concerning this legislative 
proposal. 

I don’t think we should pass this bill, with those amendments as 
now written, just on the popularity of the President of the United 
States. We might have a different President. We have to live with 
this thing more than 2 years. We have no assurance that he would 
be there any length of time. 
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Dr. Fitemmine. Mr. Congressman, I appreciate the position that 
you have taken. All I want to say is this: Of course, the present 
President of the United States has always been grappling with this 
and similar problems for a period of approximately 40 years. That 
is why I personally have such great confidence in his judgment. 

Mr. Price. But he does not have the time to study all the details. 
That is why he has Secretary Wilson and the various secretaries and 
they and the military write these bills. I am not questioning the 
President. 

Dr. Fiemminc. That is right. But over the years he has spent a 
great deal of time on it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Flemming 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Flemming. 

We can call him back, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I know we can, but while we are on the subject 

Mr. Brooks. We will call you back. We will give all the members 
of the subcommittee all the time they want to talk to you. 

I do think now—I want this committee to back me up. When we 
send notices to these witnesses from out of town and they pay their 
expenses to come here, they ought to be heard. 

If there is any member of the committee that doesn’t agree with 
that, after they have been notified that we are going to hear them, 
I would like to know who they are. I think they ought to be heard. 

Mr. Price. I think also—— 

Dr. Ftemomina. Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy to come back 
at any time the committee would like me to come back and spend 
as much time as you would like me to spend when I come back. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Dr. Flemming. We will call 
you back. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to meet tonight and we will meet every 
night that this committee wants to meet. But I don’t want members 
now to fall out here late in the evening and tell me they can’t come 
and they can’t hear these witnesses. I want them to back up the 
committee. 

Dr. Flemming’s testimony concludes the testimony of Government 
witnesses on this bill, excepting for one, and that is Val Peterson, 
Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. He will 
appear next Friday. 

I think we better get these out-of-town witnesses through, Mr. 
Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. I scheduled him for the last day, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. This committee won’t be able to meet next week on 
account of the full committee meeting. 

At the present time, Mr. Ducander has 55 witnesses that want to 
be heard. These are people from out of town, largely, from distant 

oints. Actually, it runs more than that. There are 60, because I 
ia 5 that want to be heard over and above his list. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, at this point I wonder if you 
might suggest if there are any witnesses who would like to leave their 
statement, leave them here, and have them put in the record—some 
groups or individuals. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is a very pertinent suggestion now. If 
there is any witness who has a statement that would just as soon leave 
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the statement with the committee to read it carefully when they have 
more leisure, we would like to have their statements and we will file 
them in the record and see that it is printed in the record. 

Now, is there anybody here? If there is, we would like to hear 
from them, if they do want to file their statements. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a statement and 
make or read about a 6-minute summary of same. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, then, there is another thing. We will be happy 
to have your statement, sir. You want to file it now? 

Mr. Baker. I would just as soon read the summary and file the 
statement right now, sir, if it meets with your pleasure. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know what your position is as a witness. But 
as far as—if you want to make a statement, you will have to follow 
the regular order as witnesses. 

Mr. Baxer. The National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know the order. 

Mr. Jounson. Every one of these that are filed will be considered 
seriously by the committee when they write the bill. You needn’t 
worry when you file a statement that 1t won’t be considered. It will 
be. The chairman is very insistent on that. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not going to be thrown in the wastepaper basket. 
It will be considered very carefully by the committee. It was my 
purpose to set a definite time on the time of each one of these witnesses, 
but in the light that we gave Dr. Flemming so much time, I don’t 
believe any time ought to be set on these witnesses who have been 
here. So unless there is an abuse of time by these witnesses, I am 
going to ask them. Do you have a list of them, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; I will call them off. 

Mr. Brooks. I am going to ask you to call them off in the order in 
which they come. 

Mr. Ducanver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will hear from each one at that time. 

Mr. Ducanper. The first witness on the list is the Active Duty 
Reservists Association, Col. Robert J. Philpott, president. 

Come forward, Colonel. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Philpott. Who is he from ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Active Duty Reservists Association. He has a 
prepared statement. 





STATEMENT OF COL. ROBERT J. PHILPOTT, PRESIDENT, ACTIVE 
DUTY RESERVISTS ASSOCIATION 


Colonel Puitrorr. Gentlemen, I realize how tedious it is for you 
to sit through these hearings, so I have tried to make my statement as 
interesting and as short as possible. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. We will be glad to have your 
statement. 

Colonel Putirorr. I am Colonel Philpott, a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Brooks. Where are you from, Colonel ? 

Colonel Pumrorr. I am from Washington. The Active Duty 
Reservists Association. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Where? 
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Colonel Puitrorr. Active Duty Reservists Association. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. From Washington ? 

Colonel Puitrorr. W ashington, D. C. This is an organization 
interested in the Reserve officers on active duty, as distinguished from 
Reserve officers who are on inactive duty, who go to dr ill once a week 
and go to summer camp. 

I have had the advantage of being able to sit back and listen during 
these hearings and I have learned a great deal about the problems 
facing us at the present time. I have heard the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force testify and I have heard them all disagree on points in 
the program which affect them particularly. These dis: agreements in- 
dicate to me that we do not need a new Reserve program at all—the 
trouble with our present program is In its administration—not the 
laws creating it. 

Congress can go on legislating till they are black in the face, but, 
if the services insist on putting their own interpretations into the legis- 
lation for their own particular benefit, you then get implementation 
by discrimination. And there is*plenty of evidence around that this 
is being done. 

The current program under which we are now working apparently 
is a failure—or to be magnanimous, let us just say—it needs i improve- 
ment. This must be so or the services would not be here now proposing 
a “new look.” Mr. Chairman, we don’t believe any legislation you 
may enact here in Congress will improve the Reserve setup one whit— 
unless you can put teeth in it so that it won’t be nullified by poor 
administration, by the services themselves. That is the key to this 
situation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, do you object if we interrupt him ? 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it would be better if he finished his statement. 

Colonel Pxitporr. It is short. 

Mr. Suorr. You are hitting the nail on the head. Go ahead. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Absolutely. 

Colonel Puitrorr. To quote Mr. Eisenhower, “We have suffered 
through 30 years of confused Reserve policies” and to bring this long 
per iod of frustration to a close we recommend a solution to the prob- 
lem—let reservists on active duty administer the Reserve program. 

This seems to be a splendid opportunity, however, for the Congress 
to enact a good Reserve bill which would go far toward eliminating 
many of the ills of the current program which are driving prospective 
young reservists away from a career in the services. If we grant that 
the national economy cannot support the expense of exp: :nded combat 
forces in peacetime, then the emphasis should be on leadership of what 
forces we have. Leadership is the priceless ingredient in the makeup 
of our Armed Forces. Without.it the.tanks, the planes, the guns, and 
the carriers are useless. In the past We have only given letidership lip 
service and now we are reaping the harvest of apathy and indifference 
on the part of our young citizens who should be flocking to the services 
in search of a life career. 

We now have more than 228,000 Reserve officers on active duty in 
all the armed services—yet we have only 7 Reserve generals on duty 
with the Army—17 in the Air Force and only 2 Reserve admirals with 
the Navy. There are no Reserve generals in the Marine Corps at 
this time, according to our figures. Reservists account for five-sixths 
of the leadership in the Active Forces—the majority in the lower 
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ranks—yet they have very little to say about Reserve policies affecting 
us because all the top jobs where the program is administered are filled 
by Regulars. This is one of the more important ills of the present 
setup. The present policy of “in at the bottom and out at the top” 
for reservists bodes ill for any likelihood of improvement in the out- 
look for citizen-defenders of the country. 

There are not enough Regular officers in the services to lead the 
forces presently under arms. According to present plans and the 
world situation, Reserve officers will be needed for some time to come, 
in the active services. An atmosphere of equality and welcome is 
needed at this time in order to encourage our younger citizens to 
choose a military career. Now, this is not the case and many re- 
servists are developing an “inferiority complex” because of the in- 
equities in the services that relegate them to the role of second class 
defenders of democracy. 

Young America has been educated from the cradle in the ideals of 
our American way. He has-been taJd that he can go to the top in any 
profession he may choose, if he has what it takes to get there. He 
shies away from the military because he knows there is a ceiling be- 
yond which he cannot go unless he wears the “blue ribbon” of one 
of the Academies. This “corner on brains” discourages him and he 
does the most natural thing in the world—he simply “does not choose 
torun.” This is the situation we find ourselves in today, Mr. Chair- 
man, and no amount of compulsion or administrative punishment is 
going to change human nature—for that is what we are up against. 
And this has a bad effect on recruitment all down the line, including 
the youngster who is in the inactive service at home. 

Incentive is the great “sparkplug” of American life. We see it 
work wonders in industry, in science, and yes, even in religion, yet it 
is astonishing how little we learn in the military from these obvious 
examples before us. The problem is one of simple economics, and 
until we recognize it as such, we will always be in “hot water” over 
a Reserve program. And it isn’t all money. The reservist who stays 
in knows oe isn’t going to get rich—he isn’t after that. He loves 
the service because it is a satisfactory “design for living” and it ap- 
peals to him. Couple this with incentives for promotion, career se- 
curity, substantial retirement benefits, and productive job assign- 
ments and the whole complexion of the services will be brighter. 
This will attract, rather than repel, and the services have to be sales- 
men today just as much as businessmen do. This, too, is our Amer- 
ican way. 

Mr. Chairman, recognizing that it is the prerogative and respon- 
sibility of the Congress to make our laws, we do not come before you 
with amendments but rather with recommendations which we believe 
will help in solving this Reserve problem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. In the first place, no plan for the defense of America should 
overlook the possibility of sudden, devastating atomic attack on our 
homeland. In global atomic warfare, such as we face now, the home 
bases are as much a part of the theater of war as foreign lands. Our 
Armed Forces should be given the mission of civil defense and force 
dispositions allocated accordingly. 
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This could be accomplished by placing the responsibility for local 
civil defense on the military and naval district commanders through- 
out the States. Reserve officers on active duty could be detailed as 
advisers and supervisors, under district control to implement the 
program, using local reservists in the manpower pool on a paid basis. 
The details of this program could be worked out satisfactorily in 
the national Department of Defense, which controls the military and 
naval districts. 

2. Legislation should be enacted to provide for reservists as admin- 
istrators of the Reserve program. ‘This would insure a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of reservists all down the line and raise 
the morale of our junior leaders. 

3. Incentives should be provided for reservists so as to make the 
Reserve program more attractive to prospective candidates for a mili- 
tary career in the services. These incentives should be spelled out, 
wherever possible, in legislation, to insure proper compliance by the 
services. 

Reserve officers on active duty should be promoted to the higher 
command and staff positions, commensurate with their obvious ma- 
jority in the leadership. 

Reserve officers should be permitted to attend the higher service 
colleges such as the Armed Forces Staff College, the War Colleges, 
and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, where our future 
generals and admirals are trained. 

Reserve officers should be assigned to higher combat commands, 
without discrimination, so that every young American entering the 
service can see that his way to the top is not blocked by partiality and 
favoritism. 

Reserve officers on active duty should be given longer career con- 
tracts so they can settle down and do a job for their country without 
the dread specter of release facing them every few years. This one 
item, alone, is responsible, more than anything else, for our younger 
officers leaving the services. It is more important than pay, housing, 
or even promotion. 

Reserve officers should be permitted to pay into a substantial retire- 
ment fund so that, after they have served their term of contract, they 
‘an depend on a pension that will sustain them, coupled with the 
current Government retirement system. There is precedent for this 
in American industry. As it is now, reservists are released after 12-15 
years of service with nothing until they attain age 60. 

Leadership is the cornerstone of the Reserve program, Mr. Chair- 
man. Young America responds to good leadership—try to drive him 
and you will only get piecemeal results. If we select good Reserve 
leaders and back them up with substantial support, they will work out 
a Reserve program by themselves, going by the spirit of the law, rather 
than the letter, and build the kind of program the Congress has in- 
tended all along. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Colonel. It is a very fine state- 
ment and I agree with you in a large part of what you have to say. 

Now, are there questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir, I have questions. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 
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Mr. Deverevx. Colonel, I take exception to this reference you make 
to “citizen defenders of the country.” Do you not consider those 
persons in the Regular services as being citizens ? 

Colonel Puinporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Should not that word rather be “civilian,” if you 
want to choose that ? 

Colonel Puttrorr. Perhaps that was an error, General. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. 

Now, on page 4, you suggest that these people should be given 
higher command and staff positions commensurate with their obvious 
majority in leadership. 

Colonel Puiporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Regardless of ability? 

Colonel Puritrorr. No, sir, I didn’t say that. I believe in five- 
sixths of the leadership, General, you will find a great deal of ability 
and leadership quality. And I believe you can find leaders to take 
these high command jobs from the Reserves on active duty. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. As I understand your thesis, it is this: That you 
have all these trained men that have been on extended active duty 
who are Reserve officers, and they are the ones that ought to be the 
ones to train the other reservists because they understand their 
psychology, their attitude and their problems? 

Colonel Puivporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson. Better than anybody else can understand it? 

Colonel Puipotr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And you think that would produce real good results ; 
is that correct ? 

Colonel Puttrorr. I really do, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I was just wondering how thoroughly you studied the 
present policy of separation of the reservists. Are you familiar with 
a recent separation of a large group of officers who separated for the 
reason that by the time they would reach the age of 55 or so, they 
wouldn’t have 20 years of service—what was the age limit? 

Mr. Ducanper. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Price. Are to be separated on April 30. Are you familiar with 
that separation order ? 

Colone] Puitrorr. I am not familiar with the separation criteria, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Anything further? 

Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. No, I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask, then, if there are no other questions 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I want to ask. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, on page 1 of your statement I was very 
much impressed when you said— 


* 
These disagreements indicate to me we do not need a new Reserve program at 


all. The trouble with the present program is the administration and not the 
laws creating. 
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Do you have reference to the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 % 

Colonel Puitrorr. No, sir. I have reference in that particular case 
to the administration of the Reserve program all down the line as it is 
handled in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, you go on to say— 

Mr. Chairman, we don’t believe any legislation you may enact here in Congress 
will improve the Reserve service one whit—unless you can put some teeth into 
it so it won’t be nullified by poor administration by the services themselves. 

Now, what kind of teeth would you recommend ? 

Colonel Puitporr. If you want us to send in an amendment, we 
would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Certainly. We-want all the information we can 
ret. . 

Colonel Putirorr. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am very much impressed by this statement which 
is represented by the language on the first page here, because I agree 
with you. I think we have sufficient laws on the books right now for 
a Reserve program, but the provisions have not been implemented, and 
I have been trying to find out who is responsible for not implement- 
ing it. 

Colonel Puitrorr. It is difficult to get Reserve officers on active duty 
to speak their minds. It is difficult for them to come out and give 
you their viewpoint on something because right over their head there 
is an officer making out their efficiency report and they are very careful 
about that. 

And the higher you go in the Reserve, the more difficult it is because 
the more regulars are making out efficiency reports on Reserve officers. 

Mr. Snort. If an honest, eager, sincere, determined effort had been 
made to implement the Reserve laws or even administer it as Congress 
had passed them, we wouldn’t be in the awful predicament we are 
today. 

Colonel Putirorr. Not at all. 

Mr. Brooks. We would be in far better shape. 

Colonel Putiporr. Far better shape. 

Mr. Snort. And the thing that demoralizes the whole setup is not 
so much pay or housing, as you so well pointed out, Colonel, but it is 
this cloud of uncertainty that hangs over a reservist on active duty, 
and the constant threat of being released after 12 or 15 years’ service, 
to be turned out to pasture before he reaches the age of 60. 

Colonel Puitporr. That is it, sir. Iam not a flagwaver, but I still 
believe patriotism is very much alive in America. I think if we would 
use patriotism properly and then pay for it, we would get a Reserve 
program that would work. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Colonel, if I understand you correctly, you cer- 
tainly do not think the strong penalties imposed in this bill would 
be necessary, especially for those men who have rendered service for 
2 or 4 years? 

Colonel Pumrorr. No, sir. I think when you get into penalties, 
you are departing from the proper theory of patrivtism and leader- 
ship. I think there is no substitute for leadership. 
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Mr. Wrinsreap. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I wanted to ask you one question, Colonel, if I might. 
Is your group satisfied with the Reserve Officers Promotion Act, that 
is referred to as ROPA, which we passed through this committee and 
through the Congress ? 

Colonel Putrorr. Is that the one that goes in, sir, on the 1st of 
July ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Colonel Puitporr. Much better satisfied with that than the previous 
laws; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You think it gives a better chance to those young 
men that are in the Reserve situation to get ahead ? 

Colonel Puivrorr. Yes, sir. Again, it is going to depend on the 
implementation, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. It all depends upon administration. 

Colonel Puiporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. If you don’t have proper administration, anything 
could fail. 

Colonel Puitrorr. I think administration is the key to the whole 
question. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you one question, if Mr. Johnson is 
through. 

Mr. Jounson. I am through. 

Mr. Brooks. Before you leave. And that is on page 4, you suggest 
that Reserve officers be permitted to attend the higher colleges, such as 
Armed Forces Staff College and War College, and Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. Are they excluded from those colleges at the 
present time? 

Colonel Puirrorr. I don’t think “exclusion” is the proper word to 
use, sir, but the evidence proves that the great majority in the colleges 
are Regular officers. 

Mr. Brooks. But you don’t mean to say there is any rule against 
them going to the colleges? 

Colonel Puirorr. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ducanper. They are just not selected. 

Colonel Puutrorr. They are just not selected. I tried to get into 
the Industrial College myself, but I didn’t have a chance at it. Sol 
took the 2-year correspondence course and graduated. But how many 
Reserve officers are going to do that ? 

Mr. Suort. Everyone is willing but few are chosen. 

Colonel Puitrorr. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, isn’t it a question here of what the 
Federal Government has invested in Reserve officers / 

Colonel Puttrorr. I am sure it is. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, I go along partially with you on this general 
idea. If you give a longer-term contract to the senior officers as they 
go along, then it might be worthwhile for the Federal Government to 
invest that time and money, and so on, in continuing the education and 
the capabilities of the Reserve officer. Because the Federal Govern- 
ment will then have that Reserve officer for a longer length of time. 
But to simply send them through, for instance, the Industrial College, 
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and have the Reserve officer finish his contract of 5 years, then he could 
turn around and say, “Goodbye, Uncle Sam, my contract is over, I will 
accept this very lucrative position in civilian life.” 

Colonel Puiteorr. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Devereux. I think we should thoroughly understand that point 
of view. 

Colonel Puutrorr. And I believe the difficulty with Reserve officers 
is their short tour, only 3 years, or an indefinite tour. If they were 
given the longer tours as the general suggests, that would clear up 
that situation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, colonel. 

Colonel Puitrorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate very much your statement. 

Colonel Puitrorr. | appreciate being here, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We only have 5 minutes left here. Shall we at this 
time recognize—who was it, the Farmers Union ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. Yes, the Farmers Union. 

Mr. Brooks. To file his statement. And if you can finish, then, by 
noon, and that is what you asked for, I think we can dispose of you and 
let you go. 

Mr. Baxer. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are Mr. Baker? 

Mr. WickersHaM. John A. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. For the record, my name is John A. Baker, assistant 
to the president, National Farmers Union. 

I have the statement of James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union, which I request permission to have made a part of the 
record of this hearing. As a means of saving time, I have a brief 
summary of Mr. Patton’s statement which I shall read at this time. 

The National Farmers Union is opposed to H. R. 2967 because it 
embodies the principle of universal military training. 

Delegates to the convention of National Farmers Union at Denver, 
Colo., in March 1954 approved a statement on national security as 
follows: 

We shall support adequate appropriations for development of essential 
national defense. We shall support a truly selective service as a means of oh- 
taining adequate numbers for the Armed Forces when voluntary enlistments 
are insufficient. We are unalterably opgesed to universal military training and 
service by whatever manner or means it might be imposed. 

National Farmers Union takes the position cited above because, as 
President Eisenhower stated during the 1952 campaign, UMT should 
not be superimposed on top of the draft. 

Provision should be made for deferring groups of importance to 
national economic mobilization such as operators of family-size farms, 
skilled industrial workers, young scientists, doctors, medical students, 
and other similar groups. We supported H. R. 3005 which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives with these specific recom- 
mendations. 
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Local draft boards have handled with comparative ease, selective 
drafting during World Wars I and II and the U. N. police action in 
Korea. 

The alternative of permitting 6 months’ training and 914 years’ 
Reserve duty is really not an alternative at all. It is a “gimmick” 
designed, it seems to us, to gain a favorable public reaction to the 
principle of UMT. 

A mandatory Reserve system would be a severe handicap to oper- 
ators of family farms forced to participate. For example, a family- 
size dairy farmer works 7 days a week the entire year. Other family 
farmers work 6 days a week, with little time to devote during busy 
seasons to off-farm activities. 

Transportation would be a most serious problem to family farmers 
who had to meet weekly drill requirements, aside from interference 
with their routine farmwork. Summertime active-duty weeks might 
well conflict with the seasons of essential farmwork such as cultiva- 
tion or harvest. 

Food and fiber are weapons. UMT proponents do not place due 
emphasis on the contribution of family-sized farmers who accom- 
plished the impossible in increasing production of food and _ fiber 
during World War II. Our food and fiber safety reserves are in- 
valuable in maintaining defense strength. It means adequate agri- 
cultural supplies for the free world. Iron Curtain countries are 
crippled by severe shortages. 

UMT is not consistent with our democratic process under which 
individual freedom is inherent. 

We are convinced that a much stronger national defense and per- 
sonnel preparedness can be provided for the Nation through an overall 
program composed of the following phases: 

Strong voluntary Regular Armed, Korees buttressed when required 
by selective service. 

Adequate, highly trained voluntary Ready Reserves with programs 
strengthened in ways which will increase interest and lend importance 
such as expanded and most effective Reserve programs, improved 
training facilities and increased pay for volunteer duty, and other 
incentives of the type recommended. We are gratified to note that 
the wide experience of these Reserve officers themselves leads them to 
support a program of vocational education expanded and broadened 
to make possible an even more highly skilled United States citizenry 
both in and out of the Armed Forces. Public expenditures for voca- 
tional education both in the United States and in the free nations 
will, we are convinced, result in astronger defense for the free world. 
Thank you, Mr..Ghairman, for your courtesy. 

(Mr. James G. Patton’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION REAFFIRMS LONG-STANDING OPPOSITION TO UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING IN ANY FORM 


The universal-service proposal presented to Congress on January 13, 1955, by 
the President is in many respects similar to Pentagon draft proposals of the 
past. Proposals have been brought before this committee and the Senate coun- 
terpart repeatedly since about 1944. All of them have been either killed in 
committee or defeated on the floor of Congress. 
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With the opposition that exists at the grass-roots level in the United States 
to any personnel-preparedness plan having the earmarks of a universal-training 
system, and with this opposition reflected as it is throughout the Congress, one 
might develop apathy over the possibility of enacting H. R. 2967 into law. I want 
to. discuss this-legisiation in sufficient.lencth, however, to convey what I believe 
to be the attitudes and opinions of family-type farmers. 

As a representative of a farm organization, I must necessarily address my re- 
marks to the viewpoints held by farmers. But, I would be remiss in my responsi- 
bilfty to them if I did not make fully clear to the committee that millions of 
United States families representing every segment of the population also 
share the views of farm families concerning universal military training. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE FAVORED 


In a statement presented to this committee on February 1, 1955, I supported 
the bill H. R. 3005 extending a selective service draft proposal with a specific 
amendment authorizing extended deferment of operators of family-sized farms, 
young scientists, skilled industrial workers, and other groups of unique im- 
portance to national economic mobilization. In supporting such legislation, 
continued faith is placed in a draft program where control is left at the local 
level and not placed in the hands of Pentagon militarists. 

Local draft boards have, as you all know, handled with comparative ease, 
the drafting, on a selective basis, of personnel for the Armed Forces during 
World War I, World War II, and since. Continued strong emphasis should 
be placed on such boards made up of responsible local citizens. The insight of 
local draft boards in individual problems is excellently illustrated by a recent 
news item. 

A native of a nearby State was turned down by his local draft board early in 
the Korean war as a married man with two children. Later he left his family 
and, while he was 28 years old and contributing $15 a week to support of the fam- 
ily, he was drafted. In this instance, the draft board acted with a full knowledge 
of the facts and were practicing the principle of selectivity based on the facts. 

There are other instances with which I am familiar where farm boys have been 
deferred and later drafted when sales of farms or other reasons brought to a 
close their contribution to United States mobilization in the form of agricultural 
production. This again points up the importance of selectivity and the necessity 
for keeping any draft program in the hands of local citizens who have demon- 
strated the efficiency and effectiveness in administering a selective service 
program for filling the needs of United States Armed Forces. 


ALTERNATIVE FOR LIMITED NUMBER 


The bill before the committee provides that the military obligation of physi- 
cally fit young men will cover a period of 8 to 10 years in length. Every young 
man enlisted or inducted shall either put in 2 years of active duty in the Armed 
Forces and 6 years in the Reserves or 6 months in the National Security Training 
Corps and 9% years in the Reserves. The first alternative cited is virtually 
the same program as we have except for the length of service required in the 
Reserves. 

The second alternative is really not an alternative at all. It can best be 
described as a gimmick designed, it seems, to bring about a favorable public reac- 
tion to the universal military training principle. This so-called alternative is 
described as such because more than 800,000 physically fit youths pass their 
17th birthday each year. Under present proposals, however, there would be only 
100,000 openings in this program each year. For 700,000 United States youths 
there is no alternative. They are subject to a 2-year hitch and 6 years in the 
Reserves. The only choice for these 700,000 is that of volunteering or being 
drafted. 


RESERVES 


Under the President’s proposal, there would be 500,000 men in the United 
States Reserve force. Under it there would be 3 million in organized units and an 
additional 2 million subject to call individually by draft boards in the event of 
total mobilization. It is interesting to note the reaction of Gen. Alfred H. 
Gruenther, European Supreme Allied Commander, to the United States National 
Guard and Reserve units. 
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According to the New York Times, February 13, 1955, he called the United 
States Reserve system “one of the weakest in the entire North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization.” Referring to the fact that it would take several months to get 
the United States National Guard and Reserve units into action after an attack, 
he said this is “an unacceptable situation in a jet-atomic age.’ This criticism 
could be made of any Reserve plan including the one proposed in the legislation 
before this committee. 

With the know-how -which will be required in the event of war in this “jet- 
atomic age,” isn’t what we need to be found more in an expanded civilian voca- 
tional-training program coupled with the kind of incentives, pay, and otherwise, 
which will attract and hold veterans and younger men in the Armed Forces and 
Reserves for longer periods than presently required under the selective draft 
or UMT proposals? 


FOOD AND FIBER ARE WEAPONS 


Gen. John E. Hull, commander, United Nations and United States Forces in the 
Far East, has emphasized the feature of the President’s program placing equal 
responsibility on all American youth for defense. National Farmers Union sub- 
scribes to this principle, but it is not clear whether General Hull is giving cogni- 
zance to the importance of food and fiber production on the famiy farms of the 
United States. Very frankly, we doubt whether General Hull and his associates 
in the Pentagon who have recommended for 10 or more years the UMT principle, 
have given enough thought to the vital contribution of farm youth to the food 
and fiber needs of the United States and the free nations. No doubt the free- 
flowing criticism of the so-called surplus in a few agricultural commodities has 
clouded the matter. If so, this is a most grievous and serious error. 

The resignation of Russian Premier Georgi M. Malenkov, who has acknowl- 
edged his guilt and responsibility for the unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
has arisen in Russian agriculture, is one of the best examples I can cite to support 
a strong, vigorour family-sized pattern of agriculture in the United States. 
Possibly, the impression is given here that I have strayed from the subject of 
draft legislation. In this connection, I do not have any facts which show that 
Russia has cut agricultural production due to the drafting of too many of the 
youths from farms. While this may be one of the problems, the factor which 
should be considered is that Russia is experiencing a crippling shortage of food 
and fiber brought about through stifling and depressing their agricultural 
producers. 

During World War II with a selective draft program protecting to a degree 
family-farm production, we fed not only our Nation but numerous Russians and 
others who were allies in the all-out struggle against Germany. 

Today, one United States farmer feeds about 17 others. Also, farmers as a 
group are only 14 percent of the total United States population. In the Soviet 
Union, more than one-half of the population is rural, dependent on farming for a 
livelihood. Moreover, a Russian farmer is able to feed only three others. 


IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY FARM 


Harry Schwartz in the New York Times, February 13, 1955, states and I quote, 
“Industrial expansion (Russian) has been financed by state acquisition of large 
fractions of peasants’ produce at prices far below their true value. The resent- 
ment born of this annual expropriation helps greatly to explain the covert warfare 
between the peasantry and the Government over the past decades.” 

We in the United States have up until this time avoided the pitfalls of the 
Soviet system relating™to agricultural production. We have provided price 
supports and, in doing so, given family farmers personal dignity—a feeling of 
being a genuine contributing force in the United States economy in war and peace. 
Increased income, of course, is an important factor in keeping family farmers 
economically sound. 

Selective service instead of UMT has contributed to the strengthening of family 
farms in times of war and in times of peace. We have preserved up until now, 
agricultural policies which promote the widespread ownership of land by families 
in contrast to the collective farm system which was forced upon farmers in 
Russia. In recent years, their collective farms have increased in size to the point 
where it is not unrealistic to describe them as “supercollectives.” 

Many of our Government officials seemed to have completely overlooked the 
importance of continuing policies which reaffirm our faith in the family form 
pattern of agriculture. We should never overlook the advantages of a firm, 
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adequate price support program. Selective service and the many other Federal 
programs which have made possible a safety food reserve readily available in 
event of need. Since it is a safety reserve it should be called that. It should 
never be referred to as “surplus.” Even more important is the reassurance to 
be had from knowing that United States farmers could respond to the call for 
increased production if it were necessary. 


UMT AND DEMOCRACY 


Enactment of peacetime military conscription would violate the traditional 
American concept of democracy. Our Founding Fathers had uppermost in 
their thinking the establishment of a form of government weighted in favor of 
civil control not military domination. This was accomplished primarily because 
many of our ancestors sought asylum in this country to escape tyrannical military 
systems. In a democracy such as we have, unity and strength is best preserved 
when we forego strong-armed German staff methods of maintaining our Armed 
Forces. The strength of the Nation is in the homes and communities, in towns 
and cities and on the farms and in the factories of the Nation. ‘These are the seed 
beds of democracy. 

The enactment of a system of universal military training should begin a 
gnawing away at our most fundamental and vital democratic processes. It does 
not seem possible and I have heard no statement to the effect that a universal 
nilitary training program would strengthen those political and democratic 
processes and ideals which have made us the leader of the free nations of the 
world. It would most surely weaken the political structure under which we 
have lived and progressed through the years. 

The main purpose of the enactment of a permanent system of UMT is, in 
my judgment, indoctrination—conditioning of men’s minds to a war psychology. 
I submit that men of a free nation can best be conditioned to defending their 
homeland and their allies by circumstances other than those which would be 
created under a universal military training program. The important considera- 
tion in a free nation is that the citizenry be given the facts concerning the threat 
of attack or need for defense. As an example, the attack on Pearl Harbor 
served to condition men’s minds to battle in a manner not possible under either 
a voluntary or universal military program. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


I would like to suggest specific ways in which we can strengthen the voluntary 
United States National Guard and other Reserve units which we have. Many 
of the participants in this program are men and youth who have had vigorous 
training in specialty fields—training impossible in a 6-month or even a 2-year 
period for inexperienced youth. 

There are many youth and men with similar qualifications who are not 
participants in the National Guard or any other Reserve program. I would like 
to specifically recommend that these existing Reserve programs be strengthened 
through the providing of increased pay based on the time made available. I 
recommend, also, these Reserve programs be strengthened in other ways which 
will increase interest and lend importance to the activities of the reserve com- 
ponents. In many instances this will be possible through making needed im- 
provements in facilities and programs. 

Rather than make public expenditures to pay for a universal military training 
program—a costly program by whatever yardstick with which measured—lI 
recommend an expanded voluntary Reserve program buttressed by a program 
of vocational education both expanded to make possible the training of resery- 
ists and an even more highly skilled United States citizenry. 

The strength and well-being of any nation is dependent, in large measure, on 
the morale and productive capacity of its people. Wherever I have been in 
the world, I have found productive capacity of people depends almost entirely 
on technical and scientific knowledge. The only way to get such knowledge 
to masses of people is through programs of education. Staying defensively 
strong then is not just a matter of military training, but is dependent also on 
the skill of people and their capacity to produce. Our greatest contribution to 
the free nations of the world, in my judgment, is our contribution in the field 
of vocational and technical education which is in great need of expansion. 
Civilian programs in vocational education will buttress our present draft and 
volunteer Reserve programs. 
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Vocational educators have estimated that less than 50 percent of those who 
are in need of training are receiving it. Public expenditures for education, 
both in the United States and in the free nations, will, I believe, in the long 
run result in a stronger defense for the free world. 


OTHER VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF FARMERS 


Farmers who reside in the northern tier of States adjacent to Canada have 
raised a question which I submit for consideration of the committee. They are 
asking why the United States need for a beginning program of universal military 
training when Canada has not seen fit to institute a similar program. 

It seems evident that those urging enactment of a beginning universal mili- 
tary training program realize that there will be few available UMT trainees 
at the outset. Apparently, this is the reason why the number of trainees under 
the six-month program has been limited to 100,000—mere token introduction of 
the universal military training principle. The limiting of the number makes 
farmers suspect that some of the proponents of the idea are much more interested 
in getting United States citizens to accept the idea of UMT than in adding to 
the Nation’s strength. 

Claims that there are few farm boys who are employed in a needed capacity 
at the age of 18 is inaccurate. Even at an earlier age most farm boys have 
assumed a major role in what is usually a limited family labor supply situation. 
Most rural boys today forego basketball and football practice after school at 
high schools to attend to farm chores. With cuts in farm income resulting from 
the sliding scale price support program, it will, in many. cases, be necessary for 
boys graduating from high school to assume even more responsibility for labor 
required to protect family income. But, universal military training ignores the 
agricultural production capacity and contribution to family living by potential 
inductees. 

We might as well admit in as realistic a manner as possible that there are 
some public officials and militarists who would like a good thick insulation from 
our democratic electorate of which farm families are an important part. How- 
ever thick the insulation, we would doubtlessly find that it would not be thick 
encugh to absorb the resentment which would be aroused if a universal military 
training and service program was thrust on the United States electorate in 
peacetime. 

I submit that all the United States citizenry may be counted in the Reserve 
Force to be called out in mass on total mobilization day. A more willing Re- 
serve Force they will remain without the mandatory requirements embodies 
in the legislation before this committee. 

I strongly urge this committee to pay heed to the farm, labor, church, educa- 
tional, and civic organizations who have opposed the enactment of the universal 
military training principle and that other equally effective measures be insti- 
tuted to maintain our Armed Forces. 


Mr. Brooks. Your idea, if this could be put on a voluntary basis, 
it would be all right ? 

Mr. Baxer. We think, sir, that it would be better national security 
to have a voluntary Reserve with the various elements in it that the 
gentleman just mentioned, which would make it attractive to people 
of leadership and had the opportunity in connection with their civilian 
jobs, to carry on an effective Reserve training. 

Mr. Brooks. Your idea is if it is not UMT, you are satisfied with 
it‘ 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wicxersuam. How many farm families do you represent here, 
Mr. Patton? 

Mr. Baker. Approximately 270,000. 

Mr. Wickersnam. And that averages about five to a family ? 

Mr. Baker. Correct; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wickersuam. And this is the thinking of most of the small 
farmers—the representatives of the whole United States ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Wickersham, you know how strong they feel about 
price support legislation. 

Mr. WicxersHam. That is right. 

Mr. Baxer. When they get to talking around their own firesides, 
they feel even more stronger, as you know, about universal military 
training. They are agin’ it. 

Mr. WickxersHam. These folks are the ones whose boys have been 
right in the thick of the battle and have weighed it carefully. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; all over the world. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, gentlemen, for hearing me at this time. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there is no further business, then, the subeommittee 
will adjourn to 1:30 and we will proceed to hear the other witnesses 
just as fast as we can get to them. 

Mr. Ducanprer. All witnesses scheduled for this morning wil] return 
at 1:30, please. j 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken to 1: 30*p. my 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Ducander, do you have a list of witnesses ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is our next witness? 

Mr. Ducanoper. Is there a representative here from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation / 

Mr. Devereux. He was on this morning. 

Mr. Ducanper. That was the National Farmers Union. 

If not, I will file his statement for the record. He has sent it in. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION BY JOHN CC, LYNN, 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


The opportunity of presenting the viewpoint of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to this committee is appreciated. The position of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation with respect to Reserve training as adopted by the 
official voting delegates at our most recent annual meeting is as follows: 

“We recommend * * * opportunity for young men at the approximate age of 
18 to 22 to volunteer for Reserve training. Volunteers for Reserve training 
should be exempt from draft into the armed services as long as they remain 
active in‘Reserve. service. 

“After a minimum period of basic training, trainees should return to their 
homes or colleges and serve in Reserve units, such as National Guard, Reserve 
Officer Training Corps, or other Reserve units for a limited period of years. 
The Reserve training and service should be carefully planned and carried forward 
on an aggressive basis. Leadership of competent officers, adequate facilities, 
equipment, and reasonable incentives should be provided to create a worthwhile 
training program and a pride of service. The program will require location of 
Reserve training centers in reasonable proximity to the trainees’ place of 
residence, 

“Pursuant to this policy, the American Farm Bureau Federation favors the 
enactment of section 3 (2) of H. R. 2967 with the following exceptions: 

“1. We do not favor the provisions of this section providing that if the number 
of volunteers for Reserve training is inadequate to meet established quotas, 
that the additional number required may be provided by the Director of Selective 
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Service. We believe this is wholly unnecessary—that a sufficient number of 
volunteers will enlist for Reserve training to avoid any need for such action. 

“2. We do not believe that those enlisting for Reserve training should be 
required to serve 9% years in Reserve status. We believe this is longer than 
is necessary or desirable for individuals to serve in active Reserve units and 
that such extended service will tend toward loss of enthusiasm, interest, and 
support of those participating in the program. We suggest in lieu thereof the 
period of 61% years. 

“It may be argued that since those enlisting for Reserve training do not give up 
as much time to active services as enlistees or inductees into the armed services 
that the period of Reserve service for those inducted for Reserve training 
should be longer than for those who have served in the armed services. It is 
suggested to the contrary, however, that one of the reasons why Reserve service 
is not more adequately participated in by those who have served in the armed 
services is that the period of Reserve service is too long. 

“Our support for the provisions of section 3 (2) of the bill, subject to the 
above reservations, should not be interpreted as signifying either support or 
opposition to the other provisions of the bill. 


“The opportunity of presenting these recommendations of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is appreciated.” 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Do you have an extra copy of it? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; he just sent the one copy. 

Mr. Brooks. Could I see that ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanperr. A representative of the Brethren Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Brooks. This is the Brethren Service Commission ? 

Reverend Miniter. Church of the Brethren. 

Mr. Brooks. The Church of the Brethren ? 

Reverend Mitier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. And you, sir, have a statement, haven’t you ? 

Reverend Mitzer. That is right. I would like to present this pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you are? 





STATEMENT OF REV. DeWITT L. MILLER, MINISTER, CHURCH 
OF THE BRETHREN, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Reverend Mitzer. My name is DeWitt L. Miller. I am minister 
of the Church of the Brethren in Hagerstown, Md. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Well, you are practically a local man. 

Reverend Miniter. Almost. We are in the suburbs out there. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement. I believe everybody 
on the committee, Reverend Miller, now has a copy of your statement. 
We will be glad to hear from you and get your viewpoint and that of— 
I imagine you are here in a representative capacity ¢ 

Reverend Miriier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Representing the church ? 

Reverend Mitier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. If you will proceed. 

Reverend Mitter. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Then we can 

Reverend Mier. I would like to say I am here at the request and 
on behalf of the General Brotherhood Board of the Church of the 
Brethren, with headquarters at 22 South State Street, Elgin, Il. And 
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I am here to present to you this statement in the name of my church 
in opposition to the bill which you now have under consideration, 
which would establish in this country a UMT Reserve system. 

We are aware there are those who feel we should not raise our voice 
on this issue, that as a historic peace church unalterably opposed to 
war from our very beginning in 1708, we should be content to leave 
military matters involving the military defense of the country to those 
who accept that way as the only practical way. By the same logic, 
however, we believe we have every right to be heard. It is our desire, 
the desire of the Founding Fathers, and we believe it is your desire 
that this be a Christian Nation. We further believe and feel you will 
agree that to preserve the degree of Christian idealism which this 
Nation has already attained and to move in the direction of greater 
attainment in this regard we should pursue the arts and ways of peace. 

That, gentlemen, is our forte. For 247 years we have as a church 
been proclaiming the way of peace, studying the ways by which peace 
is achieved and maintained, and seeking to ‘promote yeace in all areas 
of human relationships. Within the areas of our aiioue our efforts 
have not been without noticeable results. Our foreign and domestic 
work camps held each summer and sometimes throughout the year in 
areas of tension and need have produced understanding and friend- 
ship across class, racial, cultural, national, and religious lines. Our 
exchange program in which the Government has played a greatly 
appreciated part has done much to bind the hearts of people in 1 
family, 1 church, 1 town, and 1 country to the people in a family, a 
church, a town, a nation across the seas. Our gift of food, clothing, 
seeds, tools, chicks, goats, farm implements, and heifers have in- 
spired the cooperation of other religious and civic groups with the 
result that feelings of love and appreciation have taken the place of 
bitterness, misunderstanding in hatred in many lives. 

It is our conviction upon the basis of discernable evidence that had 
the resources used to underwrite past, present, and future Military 
Establishments and undertakings been used along the lines mentioned 
above and in other ways that make for peace, the specter of fear that 
disturbs our days and haunts our nights would be eliminated from 
our personal lives and the national scene. As peace specialists, gen- 
tlemen, we believe, we, of all people, have a right to be heard at this 
time. 

Our church has deeply appreciated the recognition which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has given both to those who are con- 
scientiously opposed to participation in any form of service under 
military direction and also to those who have requested noncombatant 
service within the armed services. Our members are endeavoring 
to give to their respective communities, States, and Nation the kind 
of intelligent, constructive citizenship which will make us an asset 
within our corporate life. 

We have not withheld our taxes, although we have inwardly re- 
belled because so large a percentage of our tax money is being used 
in what we thoughtfully consider to be a program that is in line with 
a destructive philosophy of life, one that threatens the future rather 
than secures it . 

Our Lord indicated that anyone who trusts in instruments of de- 
struction will be destroyed by them and history has given abundant 
proof that this is true. Our plea is that this Nation which we all love 
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may take a course which gives assurance of a better future before 
we reach the point of no return. 

It is precisely at this point that we have a growing concern about 
bill H. R. 2967 which calls for the establishment of a so-called National 
Reserve Plan. For the past 15 years we have been going step by 
step in the direction of military control over the life of this Nation. 
We enacted a compulsory military conscription program, presumably 
as a defense measure. Largely through an appeal to fear and by 
exaggerating the seriousness of international tensions the majority of 
our citizens have been persuaded that it has been necessary to retain 
this provision beyond the close of hostilities. The present bill calls 
for the placing of a military obligation upom all physically fit young 
men for a period of from 8 to 10 of the most important years of a 
young man’s life, and while the UMT section of the bill carries a 
terminal date, the rest of the act is permanent. 

This bill, gentlemen, in our humble judgment, is another step in 
the direction of military dictatorship and away from our cherished 
democratic principles and the foundation stones of freedom upon 
which this Nation was founded. 

We would urge upon you a careful consideration of the way in 
which the military branch of our Government is exerting an ever- 
increasing influence over our common life. It has been indicated to 
me personally by a highly respected member of your own legislative 
body and a former officer in the United States Army that there have 
been oceasions when the military has brought undue pressure upon 
you and your group in order to attain its ends. We would inquire 
with great concern whether or not the military, like an insatiable 
monster, is not reaching out its tentacles of control and fastening 
them upon various aspects of our Nation’s life? 

So long as the military branch of the Government was maintained 
largely through a volunteer system which we have been given to 
understand is still the preference of certain branches of our military 
services, it could be looked upon by our citizens as a deplorable but 
necessary part of our life, serving purposes of defense and national 
security. Now that we have a universal and compulsory system, and 
let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that selective service has 
been anything else, and are now contemplating making it a permanent 
part of our way of life for all men from 18 to 27 years of age, we have 
effected a change in our basic philosophy, haven’t we? We no longer 
look upon training for destruction of life and property as a necessary 
evil but as a desirable good, having a contribution to make toward 
the educational and moral development of every young man? Do 
you really think that the military is a worthy successor to homes, 
colleges, and churches during a 9-year period in the life of our young 
men? Can the military which is based upon an authoritarian phi- 
losophy be trusted to instill democratic ideals into the minds and 
hearts of the young manhood of this country? Can specialists in 
destruction teach men to live constructively? Could Beelzebub take 
the place of the Master Teacher? 

While we do not pretend to be specialists in the military arts and 
sciences, any careful study of the bill which you have before you raises 
the serious question in our minds—and, we are persuaded, in minds far 
less pacifist than our, also—as to whether the Reserve plan is really 
designed to make soldiers. Frankly, gentlemen, we are frightened. 
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We cannot. help but have a grave concern arising from a genuine ap- 
preciation -for-our heritage of freedom that this plan is designed 
primarily for the purpose of creating a psychology—a mind set with- 
in our youth which will make them willing to submit to authoritarian 
controls. That, we submit, is sowing the seeds of totalitarianism. 
What doth it profit a nation if it conquers all the totalitarian nations 
of the world if in so doing it loses its own democratic and free way 
of life? 

We know that our President and that you in the House of Represent- 
atives are deeply interested in finding the way to real peace, peace 
which is more than an armed truce. Surely the way of militarism is 
not the way. Ifthe training of youth in the military sciences had been 
the way of peace, then Europe, which has been overrun with war 
twice within my lifetime, would instead have been the most peaceful 
place on earth, for they trusted-in compulsory military training plans. 

Furthermore, every patriotic American is interested in the seeurity 
of his Nation, but we insist that this is not the way. Germany with 
her Prussian guard system; France with her Maginot line; Hitler 
and his brown-shirted Nazis; Imperial Japan with her highly 
disciplined but blind followers of the Son of Heaven, have all gone 
the way of those who take the sword. A nation cannot with impunity 
ignore the teachings of the Scriptures and the way of God for men. 
We humbly believe our Nation’s chance for survival depends upon 
the consistency with which we adhere to Christian principles and the 
thoroughness with which Christian values permeate our national life. 

We fear this proposed action will also jeopardize our position of 
world leadership as the champion of justice, righteousness, freedom, 
and peace. Other nations have already become suspicious of the power 
diplomacy of the United States, and further enlargement of our mili- 
tary_establishments and’ more evidence that we intend to exert con- 
trols in the international scene by at least the threat of military 
might, endangers our friendship with those so-called neutral nations 
who literally hold the balance of power in the present struggle. This 
is a chance we cannot afford to take. 

What I have been saying is that there are many practical evidences 
of the rightness of our position which is basically and fundamentally 
moral and spiritual. The dream of men of God through the ages has 
been for the time when men will beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks, a day when nation will not lift 
up sword against nation, neither will they study war any more. Asa 
church we have committed ourselves to the task of making that dream 
come true. We have consecrated our lives to following Him who said 
that we must love our enemies and do good to those who despitefully 
use us. There are those who feel that these and other words like 
them apply not to the present but to some future day when the kingdom 
shall come in all of its fullness, but we feel it is blasphemy to pray 
the disciples’ prayer in Jesus taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” and then go out and live 
in ways that cut across the way of life for which we hope and pray. 
We confess we do not know all the answers: we do not know what the 
sacrifices and costs of this way of life may be: we only pray that we 
may have the willingness to make the necessary sacrifices and the 
courage to pay the price in the sure knowledge that in so doing 
we are serving Him whose name is above every name and that we are 
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hastening the day when His kingdom shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 

It is in that faith and because of that conviction that we make our 
opposition to this bill which we believe is both poor patriotism and 
anything but Christianity. 

Oh God of all the nations: Direct these Thy servants in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities that they may act in harmony with 
Thy truth and in keeping with Thy will, that this our Nation may 
become a tool in Thy hand through which all the families on earth 
shall be blessed. Grant to each of them the joy of work well done. 
In Thy name we pray, amen. 

Mr. Brooks. We thank you very much, Reverend Miller, for your 
statement. That becomes a part of the record and we are certainly 
glad to have you here as a witness this afternoon. 

Reverend Mitier. ! would like to thank you, sir, for your courteous 
attention and for the opportunity of making this statement, and I 
thank you both on behalf of myself and the church that I represent, 
sir. 
Mr. Brooks. You will convey our greetings to your church from all 
the members of the subcommittee. 

Reverend Mitier. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. William C. Gibbons, an individual. 

Come forward, Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Gibbons, where are you from, sir ? 

Mr. Gispons. My home is in Virginia, sir. I am residing tempo- 
rarily in Washington. And I am a candidate for a doctor of philos- 
ophy at Princeton University. 

Mr. Brooxs. What university ? 

Mr. Gispons. Princeton. 

Mr. Brooks. Princeton, yes. In New Jersey. 

Mr. Grpzons. Yes. 

M rs Brooxs. Will you proceed? Do you have a copy of your state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Gispons. The reporter has one, sir. I am sorry that I don’t 
have others. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t have copies for the committee ? 

Mr. Gispons. I wish I did, sir, but this is my first experience in 
giving testimony, and I did not realize that extra copies would be 
desirable. 

Mr. Brooxs. How long a statement is it, sir? 

Mr. Gippons. It is about 10 minutes, sir, if that is not too long. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Suort. May I ask your thesis or field in which you are taking 
your doctorate ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. GIBBONS, CANDIDATE FOR DOCTOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, PRINCETON 


Mr. Gispons. International politics, sir. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear in opposition to certain 
features of H. R. 2967. I do so as a private citizen, although what I 
say is necessarily conditioned by my religious convictions, 2 years of 
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Army service at the end of World War II, and my studies in prepara- 
tion for a doctor of philosophy in international politics at Princeton 
University. 

In the limited time at my disposal I want to explain why I question 
certain of the assumptions underlying H. R. 2967, and why, as a result, 
I oppose several of its key features. 

If one were to assume that our country, in light of present world 
conditions, needed a 5 milion-man Reserve, all measures—appropriate 
to our society—to secure such a Reserve would be justified. If our 
security depended upon the maintenance of such a force, in the man- 
ner recommended by the administration, who would hesitate to make 
service in itcompulsory? ‘The very lack of enthusiasm many have for 
some of the provisions of H. R. ‘2967 indicates that many people, 
including this witness, doubt its essentiality. 

Why? Most of our military leaders seem convinced that success 
in any future war will depend upon speed of mobilization. But this 
assumption rests on the further assumption that such a war would be 
fought with weapons whose use would bring about the need for speedy 
deployment of troops. Here I think serious questions can be raised, 
especially questions relating to the impact of modern weapons dev elop- 
ment, including nuclear weapons, on military strategy. I am con- 
vinced that this aspect of the problem has not been adequately 
explored. 

A further time assumption is involved in H. R. 2967, the assump- 
tion that the time required for troop mobilization decreases as the 
state of readiness of Reserve Forces increases. ‘The contention is that 
we would need to get troops into the field in not more than 6 months. 
Even granting, for argument’s sake, the necessity for such speedy 
action, it is reasonable to expect a significant time differential in Active 
and Inactive Reserve mobilization? Under the present system, Inac- 
tive Reserve participants have already had military service, and could 
be given short refresher training should the need arise. How much 
quicker could active reservists be mobilized, considering the limita- 
tions, especially in physical conditioning, of weekly drills and 2 weeks 
of camp? And would the differentiai between the two groups, in 
light of various assumptions about the nature of a future war, be 
enough to justify measures iigriend, cps ye under the pending bill? I 
very much doubt it, and I am troubled by the flimsy evidence on this 
point presented to date by the armed services. 

One other aspect of H. R. 2967 is puzzling to me. If the assump- 
tion is that a future war would be of a character requiring speedy 
mobilization of large ready reserve units, what is the assumption 
about the industrial mobilization required to supply such a massive 
force? Is it not assumable that a war of this type would involve the 
immediate crippling of industrial facilities, and therefore result, of 
necessity, in an altered mobilization schedule? On this point, as on 
many others, I think there has been a conspicuous silence from our 
military leaders. 

These and other questions, all of which I wish I had time to discuss 
more fully, lead me to raise serious doubts about essential components 
of the rationale on which H. R. 2967 is based. Until these doubts 
have been satisfied, I shall have to reject, personally, any plan of the 
type and magnitude envisioned by the administration. I therefore 
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urge the subcommittee to report H. R. 2967 unfavorably to the full 
committee. 

If, however, the bill is reported favorably with suggested changes, 
I think particular attention should be given to two points: 

First, if there is to be a National Security Training Corps with 
6 months of initial training, the subsequent Reserve obligation should 
be 414 rather than 914 years. Failure to comply with the Reserve 
requirement should, I believe, result in reinduction for an additional 
period of active service. 

Secondly, I think a provision should be inserted in H. R. 2967 pro- 
hibiting any penalty for noncompliance of Reserve training, on the 
part of men with 2 or more years of active duty, other than loss of 
benefits under the Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948. The use of an other-than-honorable discharge device should 
be-absolutely forbidden, in my judgment. I am in complete. agree- 
ment with Congressman Price and Mr. Arthur Adams, Chairman of 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board, in their preference for a strength- 
ening of the Reserve system through inducements for voluntary par- 
ticipation. 

This raises the question of improvements which could be made in 
the present voluntary program, and again I am troubled by the 
strange performance of administration witnesses. Has there been 
any acknowledgment by any of them that reserve programs, especial- 
ly of the Army, have been notoriously ineffective? Not aword. Re- 
cently there appeared in the New York Times a letter from an Army 
Reserve colonel in which this ineffectiveness was graphically por- 
trayed. 

The present weekly 2-hour evening drills vary in quality— 


He declared: 


“The best teach mere fundamentals; more are little better than time-killers; 
none is the kind of realistic training that could be provided over weekends on 
proper field installations. Even the 2 weeks’ summer camps are inefficient. 
Too much time is wasted in travel and processing. Alternate 4 weeks’ camps 
would be vastly more effective and economical. Congress— 


the letter continues— 


should consider no proposition involving a Ready Reserve that does not specifi- 
eally spell out training methods and minimum standards, as well as provide 
for full and proper training facilities. 

H. R. 2967 does not cover training methods and minimum stand- 
ards. I doubt that any bill could. But the least that we can expect 
from our military leaders, in my opinion, is that they make an earnest 
effort at introducing changes, at increasing inducements for voluntary 
participation, before demanding that Reserve training be made com- 
pulsory. I urge the subcommittee to instruct them to do so. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that H. R. 2967 should 
be given an unfavorable report by the subcommittee. If reported 
favorably, it should be amended in the manner I have suggested. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting my views. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Short, have you any questions? 

Mr. Snort. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Johnson ? 
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Mr. Jonnson. What kind of an outfit did you serve in and which 
war was it, the Korean or the Second World War? 

Mr. Grezons. It was from October 1944 to the end of July 1946. 
And I was in an infantry 

Mr. JoHnson. What did you say? 

Mr. Grpsons. I was in an infantry replacement training center, 
first as a trainee and then as a cadreman, and was subsequently trans- 
ferred to a service unit within an infantry replacement center. 

Mr. Jounson. You didn’t serve outside of the United States, then, 
did you? 

Mr. Gispons. No, sir. I have asthma and the Army declined to 
send me overseas. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you believe—as I understood your testimony, you 
believe that the buildup of a large land force is not essential because 
of the new type of weapons that could ruin vast areas of the country, 
is that correct ? 

Or put it this way: You don’t believe they gave sufficient weight to 
the types of weapons that would harass us in the event we should be 
unfortunate enough to get into war. You don’t think that land forces 
would be very good to combat the type of holocaust that we might 
have / 

Mr. Grpsons. I am rather troubled, Mr. Johnson, by the fuzzy 
thinking of some people with regard to the kind of military action 
that might be required, given certain contingent situations. I am not 
sure that an Army the size suggested by the administration would 
be necessary, considering present weapons development. I also am 
very troubled about the question of industrial mobilization, about the 
fact that if our industrial strength were crippled in the early phases 
of a war—which conceivably could involve nuclear weapons—there 
would be a deficient supply of the materials required to support such 
a large Army. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you mentioned the fact that in your opinion— 
and I think I agree with you—the first thing that would happen 
would be an attack on industry somewhere, I mean some industrial 
center, like Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and so forth. Is 
that your view also? And that we have no adequate protection now, 
in your opinion, for that kind of an attack ? 

Mr. Grezons. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, you referred to the 4-year obligation, that is, 
414-year obligation, after a man has served in the Reserve system. 
You think that is long enough to build up the type of Reserves that 
might be necessary in the event this difficulty should arise? 

Mr. Giszons. I am not sure that it alone would, sir. My point is 
that 41% years is a fair and adequate reserve period for those who might 
have only 6 months’ training. I am in favor of maintaining the 
present Reserve obligation for those who have served on active duty 
for 2 or more years of keeping it a voluntary obligation, and of mak- 
ing compulsory the 414 years for those who would serve, if legislation 
is passed, the 6-month period. 

Mr. Jounson. We have had considerable testimony here, and per- 
haps you have heard some of it, about the compulsory features that 
might apply to combat veterans. Do you oppose those ? 

Mr. Gippsons. I do, sir. 

55066—55—No. 11——39 
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Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions ? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. I missed part of his statement. As I understood, 
though, you do favor a Reserve program ? 

Mr. Gisrons. A voluntary Reserve program. 

Mr. Fisuer. A Reserve program. It is just a matter of the type and 
the approach that you feel would be the best under the circumstances ? 

Mr. Gienons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. And you believe also if we need all this big Reserve 
pool that the administration say we should have a UMT to fill it, to 
give equal service to each individual? 

Mr. Gipsons. I am not sure that the concept of equalization is the 
most basic concept in this matter. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I am not talking about this bill. 

Mr. Grezons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But if we have to have this much manpower to meet 
the needs of the administration, I more or less understood you to say 
that you would probably favor a UMT system rather than this select 
method of reaching that goal. 

Mr. Gisnons. I am very much afraid that anything resembling a 
universal system, so-called, would have ramifications, especially in the 
field of the sciences, which might prove harmful to the welfare of 
our country. The concept of “universal” and equal service must not 
become a fetish. The important point is not that all men shall have 
the same military service, or even that they shall all serve. The im- 
portant point is that we shall make full use of our total manpower 
in our total defense effort, and this probably justifies a system of dif- 
ferential treatment. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, thank you very much, Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Grenons. Thank you, sir. And may I add my thanks to this 
committee for giving me—a private citizen—the opportunity to ex- 
press my views. This is indeed one of the most precious features of 
our system of Government. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Mrs. W. W. Moore, an individual. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mrs. Moore, will you have a seat, please ? 

You have a prepared statement ? 





STATEMENT OF MRS. W. W. MOORE, GOLD-STAR MOTHER 


Mrs. Moore. I am the wife of Colonel Moore, and I base my rec- 
ommendations on many years as an Army officer’s wife and a Gold- 
Star Mother, but mostly on commonsense. 

One of the major afflictions of this fantastically inefficient world is 
the insistence most humans have on doing things the hard way, when, 
with the use of a little intelligence, they could be done much more 
easily 





Mr. Brooks. Mrs. Moore, could you pull that microphone a little 
closer to you? That is fine. 
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Mrs. Moore (continuing). When, with the use of a little intelligence, 
they could be done much more easily and efficiently. This is particu- 
larly true of the proposed plan for training Reserve forces for de- 
fense. While Russia carries on an intensive, long-term program in 
the thorough training of scientists, engineers, military personnel, and 
so forth, and has conquered large segments of the world without firing 
a shot, simply with effective propaganda, and enterprise, we rock 
along with the ineffectual procedures of the past. The United States 
has never been prepared for war. 

One of the most important facts legislators should keep perpetually 
before their minds is that all makers of laws, especially the Congress 
of the United States, possess enormous power to do incalculable good 
in advancing human welfare throughout the whole world and correct- 
ing the tragic mistakes of the past, through competent legislation. 
This requires unusual intelligence, vision, and the enlightenment that 
come through the grace of God, which is the reason it is so important 
for people to pray for their lawmakers. And to keep this vitally im- 
portant fact constantly before their minds, I recommend most urgently 
that this fact be inscribed in a conspicuous place in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Senate, and all other places where laws are made or 
interpreted. 

Modern war is largely a matter of technical training of many kinds, 
rather than purely military, much of which is taught in schools. 
Therefore, the practical course to follow is to teach the necessary 
techniques, professions, and trades to people right where they live, 
instead of putting them through the drastic upheaval of sending them 
to camps, necessitating an expenditure by the Government of billions 
of dollars annually for food, housing, clothing, education, health, 
death benefits, insurance, transportation, pay, and so forth, both dur- 
ing and after military service. Thousands of men and women in the 
past have been trained for military service, locally through ROTC, 
National Guard, Reserve units, and professional, trade, and regular 
schools, so there should be no question about the practicability of it. 

The proposed defense Reserve plan would have to be given all over 
again and brought up to date in time of war. Whereas, if given in 
regular school curricula, a thorough training could be gotten, which 
would be used in everyday life in peace, and provide contemporarily 
skilled, flexible, maximum, and perpetual man and woman power over 
a wide span of each person’s lifetime, immediately available for mobi- 
lization in war emergency. This is also the only democratic setup, 
as every man and woman, with the exception of the unusually men- 
tally and physically incapacitated, would become an effective segment 
of the present-day war machine, which necessitates the all-out efforts 
of every man, woman, and even children. 

Fortunately, most of the elements necessary for preparation for de- 
fense are the same as those that are essential for efficient living in 
peace—physical stamina, high-grade mentality, technical and profes- 
sional skills, mortality, and so forth. Therefore, it is extremely im- 
portant that the billions of dollars proposed to be spent on the inade- 
quate, superficial, wasteful, soon obsolescent proposed plan, a draft, 
Reserves, ROTC, National Guard, service academies, also school and 
health programs, be devoted to one program that would accomplish 
all of these fundamentals simultaneously, with the same money. This 
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would have enormous and assured returns for good in peace, and pro- 
duce real preparedness whenever wars occur. 

All the departments of human existence that provide the basic ne- 
cessities of life are badly in need of funds, and the fact must be faced 
that until these are provided, it is impossible to have adequate defense 
provision. Our past wars demonstrated this abundantly—millions 
of men and women were useless to their country, because of deficiencies 
in good health, education, technical skills, morality, and so forth, none 
of which can be acquired in a few months or years of the proposed plan ; 
they have to be cultivated perpetually. 

Unenlightenment, spiritual and material, is the greatest source of 
human misery. It is one of the principal causes of war. Enlighten- 
ment through education would be a most effective preventive of war, 
and prevention should be the first objective in the consideration of 
defense. Therefore, there is nothing we should concentrate our money 
and efforts on more than education in its broadest sense. 

Our educational system badly needs bringing up to date. At pres- 
ent it wastes much time teaching subjects that are never used, while 
basic things are given little or no attention. Schools should be ex- 
panded into complete community centers for the promotion of human 
welfare and preparation for defense, consisting of health clinics, 
libraries, indoor and outdoor athletic and recreational facilities, audi- 
toriums, specific military training units, and so forth. These would 
not cost as much as the many uncoordinated duplications now existing. 
Academic and technical subjects should be taught to people of all ages, 
in day and night classes. Every person, as a patriotic duty, should 
be required to become proficient in one major and one or more minor 
skills, beginning with preprofessional training in the eighth grade, at 
least. This would prepare each person properly for his special con- 
tribution in wartime, and provide flexible manpower that could be used 
in several fieids. At this time, when billions are being planned to be 
spent on schools, a priceless opportunity presents itself to accomplish 
all these vital objectives. 

One of the most important units of education needed is nursery 
schools, to take care of the children of millions of mothers who are 
forced to work to provide the basic necessities for their families, and 
who cannot afford or even obtain expensive, scarce, domestic help. 
More than 3 out of 10 women in the United States are employed, and 
about half of them are working wives. These schools would make it 
possible for mothers to attend educational classes, both in skills needed 
in wartime and in practical subjects, such as homemaking, child care, 
health, nursing, and psychology, which is one of the greatest of human 
needs. A person without the guidance of a knowledge of the psycho- 
logical mechanism of the human mind is like a captain of a powerful 
ship, who is trying to navigate with no training in seamanship, no 
charts, radar, lifeboats for emergency escape, and so forth. The lack 
of all this elemental knowledge is the cause of endless wrecked lives. 

All this training would be a powerful assistance in elevating our 
plane of living, and preventing delinquency of all ages—children 
would get the benefits of enlightenment and instruction in useful, 
wholesome, happy living at an early age, which would last throughout 
their lives and be passed down from generation to generation. It 
would provide adequately trained manpower, and a vast reservoir of 
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traimed womanpower, which is so essential in backing up our fighting 
forces in wartime. This plan is the simple solution to the economical 
and efficient defense in foreign countries, especially Western Germany, 
as it would not be prevented by the refusal of other countries or their 
own people to approve it. It would give no excuse for objections from 
people in our own country, which has hampered this most important 
matter in the past. 

The military sciences should be taught in our regular schools, with 
night and Saturday classes for workers, and field maneuvers on week- 
ends and in summer at local installations, as far as practicable. This 
can be begun at an early age, because of the advanced intelligence of 
the present-day young people. Much can be accomplished at a very 
early age in boy and girl scouting, including sea scouting, children’s 
camps, local recreational and athletic units, and so forth, such as 
riflery, mapreading, how to live outdoors, hiking, health building, 
nature lore, first aid, and so forth, all of which are essentials to the 
military man. 

Washington has along the Potomac and other rivers excellent land 
for development into local training centers for coordinated field 
maneuvers, also an unusual concentration of military units, all of 
which could be utilized to develop model units for the world. 

The Government should make the highest use of the excellent 
medium of television to give defense and other instruction. All over 
the country people are trying to establish educational TV stations, 
but are having difficulty because of the exorbitant cost. Some of the 
large amount of money proposed to.be spent for Reserve training 
would do much more good if used in the wide dissemination of defense 
and other information for the advancement of human welfare, which 
could so economically, effectively and conveniently be done on TV, 
providing maximum instruction with a minimum number of teachers, 
which there is such a shortage of. 

But the most important consideration of all is the prevention of 
wars, and the most outstanding fact that people need to recognize is 
that the reason the sufferings of wars are brought down on humans 
is because of their offenses against God, not the belligerence of any 
nation. We have the highest authority for this. When the Mother 
of God appeared to three children in Fatima, Portugal, on July 13, 
1917, in a series of miracles, she exhorted them to get the message to 
the world that people must stop offending God. and pray and make 
sacrifices, or a more terrible war would occur—World War II. News- 
paper pictures of these miracles are in the Congressional Library. 

Better teaching of religion and ethics, showing all of their practical 
benefits, is greatly needed. If people would concentrate on this alone, 
all other defense measures would be unnecessary. All the blood and 
money we can pour out, all our elaborate preparations for defense, 
will be futile until moral enlightenment has been spread throughout 
humanity. It is a disgrace for our country to have a law that re- 
ligion—of each person’s choice—cannot be taught in public schools, 
which is the only place many can ever get it. This denies to millions 
the assistance only the Author of Life can give them to decent, hon- 
orable living and eternal salvation. Our country is badly in need of 
Christian soldiers to see that this law is repealed, and the teaching of 
religion and ethics is given to everyone, 
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It is essential, of course, that we have a nucleus of regular military 
units, and to make these careers more desirable, there are steps the 
Government should take that would be more effective than raising the 
pay, as they are things that use up so much of a serviceman’s pay, and 
they could be furnished much more cheaply by the Government. 
These include decent housing, in decent places, with furnishings and 
many built-in closets and shelves. This would cost the Government 
much less than moving millions of tons of household furnishings 
around the country, with its breakage and loss. 

Complete medical and dental attention should be given. This is 
one of the largest factors which make service families feel secure and 
more philosophical about the hardships and expenses of service life. 
In fact, every citizen of our country should have free medical atten- 
tion. The objections to socialized medicine don’t make sense. We 
have socialized education—compulsory and free—and it works quite 
well, and health is even more important. The substitution for social- 
ized medicine now in practice, is infinitely worse. The whole country 
is bombarded with pleas for donations to endless health movements, 
which are given free to a part of the population, through charity. 
It would be much more intelligent to see that all our people had these 
facilities, as a simple right, especially as all the people are paying for 
them. 

But the most important of all health assistance should be preven- 
tion, which would reduce the necessity for it toa minimum. Proper 
nutrition alone would eliminate most mental and physical illnesses 
and much of this world’s miseries, which poor health is one of the 
greatest sources of. The fact should be gotten to all people, that good 
health is a simple matter of chemistry. If the chemicals that are con- 
stantly being used up in the body are replaced in the right amounts 
and proportions, through food, and they are reacted on properly by 
the chemicals that are supposed to be in the body, sufficient rest, out- 
door exercise and fresh air, and are accompanied by the beneficial 
effects of mental peace and happiness, illnesses couldn’t occur. 

Also, the military services will never be very attractive until they 
provide more security and the incentive of reward for good work 
by assured promotion when earned. This should be established by 
regulations to be applicable uniformly to all personnel, and not by 
selection, which often works unfairly. Inefficient personnel can be 
eliminated by efficiency ratings, with privilege of appeal, as formerly 
done. In the grades of general, or equivalent, especially, every man 
who has earned this promotion should be given it. It is heartbreak- 
ing for an officer to put in long years of hard, conscientious work and 
sacrifice for his country, in highly responsible positions on which 
the safety of our country depends, and never be given the simple 
recognition of his efforts, by promotion to the grades of general, while 
men with much less service, of mediocre quality, are. This should be 
ended without delay, and made retroactive for all active and retired 
officers eligible, in all branches of the military services, to correct 
a great injustice. Many years of service alone, justifies this. 

If the present Congress could put this whole program into effiicient 
operation, it would go down in history as accomplishing one of the 
greatest steps forward in human progress. 

I speak from the background of 35 years as an Army officer’s wife 
and being a Gold Star Mother, but mostly from simple commonsense. 
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Respectfully submitted 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mrs. Moore. I appreciate the 
statement. 

Mr. Short, have you any questions? 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, we thank you very much. 

Mrs. Moore. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. A representative of the National Association of 
Evangelicals. 

Mr. Brooks. The National Association of Evangelical Churches; is 
that it ? 

Reverend Gitu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you are? 

Reverend Gitt. Iam Rev. Donald Gill. 

Mr. Brooxs. Reverend Gill. Would you have a seat, Reverend Gill. 





STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD GILL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AFFAIRS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS 


Reverend Gitt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
appearance here today is in behalf of the National Association of 
Evangelicals, of which organization I am the assistant secretary of 
affairs. The National Association of Evangelicals includes a member 
of 36 entire denominations, plus hundreds of other individual 
churches across the country. The membership in our organization 
totals 114 million, and we serve a constituency of approximately 10 
million Evangelicals in the United States. 

At the annual convention of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, held in the city of Chicago in 1952, a resolution was passed 
which expresses the general attitude of our organization toward 
universal military training as a peacetime policy in our Nation. After 
the several preambles, that resolution reads as follows: 

* * * be it 

Resolved, That we express our anxiety concerning universal military train- 
ing and alert our constituency to consider the defense of our historic liberty by 
careful concern regarding the militarization of the Nation in peacetime; that our 
national aim is to be at peace with the world through righteousness and faith, 
rather than terrorizing force; that we desire to set the values of freedom before 
the world rather than totalitarian strength: And be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to our constituency such action as may by them 
be deemed wise and effective to safeguard the youth of our homes, churches and 
institutions from the imposition of militarism as a peacetime national policy. 

It will be noted that the reference to universal military training in 
the foregoing resolution is confined to its adoption as a peacetime 
national policy. We all realize that the technical developments of the 
past few years have beclouded the line of demarcation which once 
stood between war and peace, but we note the fact that President 
Eisenhower, in his recent message to Congress on this very subject, 
referred to the present world situation as an “uneasy peace.” Many 
of the members of our organization hold a sincere hope that it will 
not be long until the administration will feel justified in recommend- 
ing a sizable reduction in the military. 











On the other hand, we are well aware that the Soviet-inspired forces 
of communism have made it their objective to engulf the world with 
their atheistic doctrines. It is their avowed objective to destroy 
every trace of Christianity and democracy. Although their tactics 
may vary from time to time they have never deviated in the least from 
their ultimate objective, the destruction of the ideals of God-given 
freedom as we know them here in the United States. 

Knowing this, it is not difficult to see the necessity for this Nation 
to be prepared—not only prepared in the military sense—but, above 
all, prepared spiritually. It must be remembered that the prepared- 
ness of a nation cannot be gaged entirely by its military strength. 
THlistory records the obituary “of numerous nations who have had ade- 
quate military preparation but which have rotted away morally and 
spiritually. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that whenever a nation extends its 
military program there is tendency for that nation to depend only 
on the size of its military forces as a means to national security. This 
is particularly true in time of peace. Yet it stands to reason ‘that our 
national security is dependent on the favor of God just as much in the 
time of peace as in war. 

The Bible specifically records a situation in which the Hebrew 
people were tempted to trust in an alliance with Egypt, and to forget 
their dependence on the Lord their God. The warning of the prophet 
Isaiah rang out as follows: 

Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help; and stay on horses, and trust 
in chariots, because they are many: and in horsemen, because they are very 
strong; but they look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the Lord. 
(Isaiah 31:1.) 

The bill now under consideration would extend the size of the 
Reserve Forces of the United States. The administration has main- 
tained that this action is necessary to the defense of the Nation, and 
this may be true, but we would urge that due consideration be given 
to the effect which the proposed Reserve Plan would have on the 
moral and spiritual life of the Nation. 

In this regard we are deeply interested in the oral, ethical, and 
spiritual welfare of the servicemen. Certain conditions exist in the 
services which would tend to foster immorality rather than righteous- 
ness. I refer particularly to the selling and serving of liquor on 
military bases. No argumentation is needed to convince any honest 
individual that the presence of liquor on military bases fosters every 
sort of moral looseness. 

Under the proposed Reserve program, approximately 100,000 of 
our young men just out of high school will be brought into the serv- 
ice atmosphere for a period of 6 months, after which time they will 
he returning to our colleges and universities and to the other civilian 
institutions of our national life. If the atmosphere of the service 
is not conductive to the moral and spiritual upbuilding of the men in 
the service, it will have a disastrous effect on our entire national life. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that the draft, or the threat of 
being drafted as the case may be, is not sufficient in itself to produce 
a strong military force. The security of the Nation is not merely a 
matter of legislation and the execution of directives. Certain of our 
military leaders have voiced this fact. The February 25 issue of 
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U. S. News & World Report includes a statement regarding the 
“spiritual convictions” of our citizens. I refer to the statement made 
by Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
follows: 

A nation or group of nations can only be as strong as the unity of purpose of its 
citizens. In the military, we feel a need to enunciate clearly the ideals that we 
believe are necessary to our national strength. 

When asked if the military has an educatonal program designed to 
fill this need, Admiral Radford replied : 

For the men in uniform, yes. We have a program that emphasizes the basic 
freedoms and the basic responsibilitjes of each individual as it relates to every 
part of his life. 

It is our sincere hope that a program of this nature will soon be adopted 
by the military. 

When military leaders are thoroughly convinced of the need that 
the Nation give attention to the spiritual undergirding of both its mili- 
tary and civilian life, it is high time that we awake to that need. It 
is our prayer that God will grant wisdom to Congress as it is given 
the task of shaping a program of national preparedness. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Reverend Gill. We appre- 
ciate your statement. 

Are there any questions. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, I think we understand your views. We appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The next witness is a representative of the National 
Grange. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON ZIMMERMAN, REPRESENTING 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. ZimmMerMAN. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gordon Zimmerman, 
of the National Grange. 

Mr. Brooks. Zimmerman; is it? 

Mr. ZimMeERMAN. Zimmerman. We are prepared to follow the 
suggestion of the committee counsel, sir, and in view of the number 
of witnesses you have, to simply file our statement, if that is agreeable 
to you. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. It will be very fine, sir. 

Mr. Zimmerman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are very glad to have you here. And we will cer- 
tainly give your statement attention and lots of thought. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Thank you very much, sir. 

The military protection of the United States and its people is 
clearly one of the most important problems now facing the country. 
While we are not at war, it certainly cannot be said we are living in 
a peaceful world. Instead, we are confronted by ambitious nations 
engaging in what we have come to call the cold war. 

In this shadow land between hot war and real peace, what kind of 
military forces do we need ? 
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H. R. 2967 would provide for expansion of the Reserve Forces of the 
United States, and for universal, compulsory service in these Reserve 
Forces. This would be in addition to universal, compulsory military 
training and service proposed by H. R. 3005. 

The National Grange has been consistently opposed to universal 
compulsory military service as a permanent part of the life of all 
Americans. The Grange is opposed to the enactment of H. R. 2967, 
just as it is opposed to enactment of the companion bill, H. R. 3005. 

Both bills are based on the premise that conscription is necessary 
to get adequately prepared cae forces in large enough numbers 
to provide for the national defense. Both bills are based on the 
premise that the threat of a shooting war is sufficiently imminent to 
make conscription and large military forces, both active and reserve, 
absolutely necessary. 

The Grange does not agree. 

The position of the National Grange delegate body on this subject, 
as spelled out at its last annual meeting in November 1954, is as follows: 

The laws of our Nation have been amended, making it mandatory for all 
young men to serve in the Armed Forces of the United States. We are of the 
strong belief that there is no state of emergency in the world which demands 
universal military training in this country. We oppose UMT, and are opposed 
to such interpretations of present drafts laws as to make them, in effect, com- 
pulsory military training. 

It is our position that the Nation’s need for military manpower 
under present world circumstances can be provided altogether ade- 
quately by a strengthening of incentives to voluntary service, and by 
the temporary extension of a truly selective compulsory service. 

It is our position that the best military men, of all grades, and in 
all branches of the military service, are those who choose the military 
service of their own volition. This certainly applies to career per- 
sonnel. It applies also to those who enlist or ie carne for service in 
the Active Forces, the Reserve Forces, the militia, or other branches. 

It is our opinion that H. R. 2967 substitutes compulsion for proper 
incentives in building the Reserve Forces. The Government, we be- 
lieve, should encourage the individual incentive system rather than 
violate it. Once compulsion is adopted, even temporarily, as a means 
of building the size of our Reserve Forces, we believe it will almost 
certainly destroy any future chance of returning effectively to a volun- 
tary incentive system. It is our hope that the Congress, in view of the 
situation in Russia and China. will take action to provide new in- 
centives sufficiently attractive—in the way of training, pay, and post- 
service benefits—as to provide a sufficient number of individuals to 
meet current military needs. 

The inducements to service, under the toluntary system, should be 
designed to provide—and hold on a long-time basis—the manpower, 
both active and Reserve, essential for national defense in this era of 
electronics and the hydrogen bomb. Most certainly we need ade- 
quate incentive to make the technical services attractive—not only 
in the Army, but in the specialized fields required by the Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines. 

The rapid turnover of some of our most experienced servicemen 
now seriously weakens the readiness of our defense, and it is exceed- 
ingly expensive both in terms of money and manpower. In our 
opinion, there is serious question whether compulsory service in the 
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Reserve Forces as proposed in H. R. 2967 would result in either the 
proficiency or the attitude required to meet our needs in this day and 
age of increasingly scientific military operations. 

We have equally serious doubts about the effectiveness of the pro- 
posed compulsory Reserve service in meeting our needs in the event 
of hydrogen bomb attack on New Jersey, Michigan, or Oregon, for 
example. We question, too, whether universal compulsory service in 
the Reserve Forces would bring us a quicker, less costly victory in the 
event we became involved in a China or infantry-type war—an event 
we devoutly pray may never happen. 

Another major reason for our opposition to H. R. 2967 is the effect 
it would have on American thinking and American institutions. Uni- 
versal compulsory service in the Active and Reserve Forces for periods 
of 8 or 10 years by the young men of our country would be a long 
stride toward military indoctrination. Militarism is, by its very na- 
ture, a close cousin to totalitarianism. A military-minded nation of 
people is different from one dedicated to free choice, free institutions, 
individual liberty, and the extension of peaceful cooperation. 

Universal compulsory service of hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans in the Reserve Forces could also create other hazards. It 
could lull large segments of the population into a false feeling of 
security. It has within it the inherent characteristics of expansion— 
to include more men, at greater cost, and absorbing more time of the 
individual each year and each lifetime. 

And it could feed a temptation, under the taunts of cold-war 
maneuvering, to answer provocation with force before all the avenues 
of negotiation and diplomacy have been fully exploited. 

We cannot believe that in the present cold war the final result de- 
pends entirely on the accumulation of military manpower. We have 
not yet fully capitalized on the advantages of the American system— 
with our vastly superior productive capacity, our general economic 
health in terms of efficient production for virtually all purposes, in- 
cluding the military, and for a continued increase in the standard of 
living for our people as well as other peoples of the world. We can- 
not believe that all the avenues to settlement, short of a military show- 
down, have yet been explored and exploited. 

In the world we live in, however, there are unquestionably practical 
considerations that argue strongly for a sustained Reserve of well- 
trained men. Before resorting to universal compulsory Reserve serv- 
ice, we believe a fair and realistic trial should be given to the develop- 
ment of a Voluntary Reserve by such means as— 

1. Providing adequate compensation, including drill pay; 

2. Furnishing adequate equipment and training to the Reserves; 

3. Making promotion opportunities available to Reserves on a basis 
in better balance with promotions for Regulars; 

4. Publicizing the functions of the Reserve; 

5. Providing congressional safeguards against arbitrary callup; and 

6. Providing that all appropriations for the Reserves be spent for 
the Reserves. 

Another alternative to compulsory universal Reserve service that 
has been suggested also deserves serious consideration. This alter- 
native is the development of a four-division Marine Corps whose pur- 
pose would be to function as a Ready Reserve. Such a force would be 
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in existence and would not have to be called up for retraining before 
use. 
The National Grange appreciates the opportunity of presenting its 
views on this vital issue to the committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. DucaNnper. A representative of the National Temperance 
League. 

Mr. Brooks. Is anybody here from the Temperance League? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bercer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. You are Mr. Lewis C. berger? 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. You are from Columbus, Ohio ? 

Mr. Bercer. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. You represent the National Temperance League? 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Bercer. I have. 

Mr. Brooxs. You may proceed, sir. 





STATEMENT OF LEWIS C. BERGER, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE 


Mr. Bercer. Mr. Chairman and members of Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, my 
name is Lewis C. Berger. My address is 800 Brunson Building, Co- 
iumbus 15, Ohio. I appear here as vice chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Temperance League, Inc. Bishop George E. 
Epp of the Evangelical United Brethren Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
the vice president of the organization had expected to appear person- 
ally to state the position of the league but is unable to do so because of 
an earlier engagement. I should like to request permission of the 
committee to submit later for inclusion in the record, a brief written 
statement from the bishop outlining his views upon H. R. 2967 relating 
to the National Reserve Plan which the bill proposes to establish. 

I should also appreciate the courtesy of making a brief statement. 

The National Temperance League, Inc., is an interdenominational 
temperance federation of State temperance organizations. Dr. Duke 
K. McCall, president of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
of Louisville, Ky., is the national president. Because of other engage- 
ments he regrets that he is unable to attend this hearing today to 
testify. 

The league as an organization has taken no position upon the merits 
of the several plans that have been proposed to insure an adequate 
national defense in these troublous times. The difficult task which 
confronts your committee in this regard is fully appreciated. 

The board of directors of the national league and the board of trus- 
tees of the constituent State organizations have been gravely con- 
cerned about one aspect of measures dealing with the armed services 
and which feature is involved in H. R. 2967. 

That is the practice of military authorities to permit teen-age youths 
to be surrounded with beer drinking. The laws of a vast majority 
of our States do not allow the sale of beer to minors. No State allows 
such sales to youths under 18 years of age. 
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As we understand the existing law, the present Selective Service 
and Training Act which applies to inductees (U.S. C., title 50, App. 
454) provides: 


(a) Except as otherwise provided in this title (secs. 451-454 and 455-471 of 
this appendix), every male citizen of the United States and every male alien 
admitted for permanent residence, who is between the ages of 18 years and 6 
months and 26 years, at the time fixed for his registration, or who attains the 
age of 18 years and 6 months after having been required to register pursuant 
to section 3 of this title (sec. 453 of this appendix), or who is otherwise liable 
as provided in section 6 (h) of this title (sec. 456 (h) of this appendix), shall 
be liable for training and service in the Armed Forces of the United States. 


Section 455 (a) (1) declares: 


No local board shall order for induction for training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States any person who had not attained the age of 19 un- 
less there is not within the jurisdiction of such local board a sufficient number 
of persons who are deemed by such local board to be available for induction and 
who have attained the age of 19 to enable such local board to meet a call for 
men which it has been ordered to furnish for induction. 


H. R. 2967, by section 3, page 5, line 10, would apparently remove 
the age of preference since it declares that notwithstanding the above 
section of existing law the Director of Selective Service upon proper 
request— 


provide for the induction into the Army Reserve, Navy Reserve, Air Force Re- 
serve, Marine Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve, for the purposes of this 
subsection, of such numbers of persons under the age of 19 years as are necessary 
to meet those quotas. 


With respect to voluntary enlistments (U.S. C., title 10, sec. 628), 
relative to the Army and Army Air Force, allows the Sec retary of 
the Army with the written consent of a minor’s parent or guardian, 
to permit him to enlist at the age of 17 years. 

The unquestioned purpose of H. R. 2967 is to create an adequate 
National Reserve for the Armed Forces. But as now drawn, it would 
also seem to have the effect of bringing into the armed services and 
subject to military life, a considerably increased number of teen-age 
youths. It apparently makes no differentiation in classification or 


type of training between the 17-year-old who may voluntarily enlist 
and the adult. 


The Brewers Digest of May 1941 wrote: 
[From the Brewers Digest, May 1941] 
BEER IN THE ARMY CAMPS 


One of the finest things that could have happened to the brewing industry was 
the insistence by high-ranking Army officers to make beer available at Army 
camps. This proposal was adopted over the very strong and loud-voiced objec- 
tions put forth by the dry groups of the country against it. The Army command 
recognized beer to be a beverage that is not only completely harmless as far as 
its alcoholic content is concerned, but that furthermore produces highly desirable 
effects of relaxation in men who have been subjected to hard work and long hours 
of drilling. They are realistic enough to know that men will not be satisfied 
with tea, soda water, or pop as their only beverages during periods of recreation, 
but that they occasionally like a more substantial drink. Beer serves this pur- 
pose ideally for it contains sufficient alcohol to create a feeling of well-being 
and good feHowship in the consumer, but not enough to be habit-forming. 

The opportunity presented to the brewing industry by this measure is so 
obvious that it is superfluous to go into it in detail. It is therefore the more 
surprising to find that some members of the brewing industry supplying Army 
camps apparently fail to recognize the true significance of this opportunity 
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is becoming more and more evident from the complaints that are being received 
from recruits concerning the quality of beer they are served. 

We shall cite here only one instance of such a complaint, although we under- 
stand that this one could be applied to a great number of camps. The particular 
recruit we have in mind is stationed at a camp located in one of the Southern 
States. He has a rather healthy liking for beer and has been a moderate beer 
drinker for many years now. The crux of this complaint is that the beer at his 
camp is practically unpalatable. Although he is inclined to attribute this partly 
to the inadequacy of the dispensing equipment, he nevertheless maintains that 
the beverage is definitely of an inferior quality. He further points out, and this 
is significant, that the entire camp is becoming thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
type of beer being served there. The general impression that is rapidly gaining 
ground is that brewers, enjoying a practical monopoly at the camps, are taking 
unfair advantage of the situation. They are thought either to be producing a 
cheaper type of beer designed especially for the Army and thus to be reaping 
great profits at the expense of the soldiers, or that they are passing off large 
quantities of otherwise unsalable beer on men who cannot obtain any other alco- 
holic beverage, except at considerable trouble. 

We do not know, of course, how justified this complaint is. We are rather 
inclined to believe that the main cause lies in improper handling and dispensing 
of an otherwise high quality beverage. Whatever the cause may be, it is of 
secondary importance. What is important at this time is the fact that such a 
state of dissatisfaction should arise at all. 

From the viewpoint of industry welfare, this condition is most deplorable. 
Here is a chance for brewers to cultivate a taste for beer in millions of young 
men who will eventually constitute the largest beer-consuming section of our 
population. Yet their chance may be completely passed up through sheer negli- 
gence. Brewers must take upon themselves the responsibility of supervising 
the correct storage, handling and dispensing of beer. They must know by now 
that an unpalatable glass of beer discredits not the dispenser but the brewer. 
They must further take into account that fact that the present conscripted 
Army is the jealously guarded pride and joy of the entire Nation. Any industry 
which permits its reputation to be stained by even the slightest suspicion of profit- 
eering, or neglect in its dealings with the Army, however unjustified such sus- 
picion may be, will have to contend with the powerful force of public condem- 
nation. ‘The last thing the brewing industry would want is to draw unfavorable 
criticism from the public. Let brewers therefore investigate the conditions under 
which their beer is being served at Army camps and, if they are found wanting, 
let them either suggest or themselves instigate remedies. The Army authorities 
will be found to be most cooperative. 


Mr. Bercer. We respectfully urge that if the existing law be in 
any way changed to allow the bringing into the armed services of 
teen-agers younger than those now generally found in the armed 
services, that the committee write into the law some statutory safe- 
guards that impose restrictions against the sale or furnishing of 
aleoholic beverages to minors similar to those contained in the laws 
of the States from which they come and which apply to minors. in 
civil life. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Bray. I have one question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. On page 3, your quotation from the Brewers Digest of 
May 1941, where is that published ? 

Mr. Beroer. It is a national magazine, sir. I don’t recall where 
it is published. 

Mr. Bray. That is an unusual statement, and I have never seen that 
before, and I am rather interested in that. Have you seen that your- 
self, or did you rely on the quotation from someplace else? 

The reason I am asking that: I am not questioning you, but I am 
going to go into that. I want to see that person, if that was in there. 
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Mr. Bercer. I have not seen it personally. 

Mr. Bray. If it is not in there, somebody will hear from me. 

Mr. Bercer. It comes from our National Temperance League. 

Mr. Bray. I want to know if it is in there. I will cail the Con- 
gressional Library. If it is not in there, I will question some other 
people. 

Mr. Suort. I think the witness has brought out a very significant 
point. 

Mr. Bray. That is a very serious thing. I wanted to know if you 
had seen it at all. I will go further into that statement, because it is 
very serious. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is nothing further, sir, we appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. The next witness, a representative from the Na- 
tional Temperance and Prohibition Council. 

Mr. Bercer. Mr. Chairman, Bishop Hammaker was to have been 
here to read a statement for the National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council. He has asked me—or I have been asked in his absence to 
read his statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. You wouldn’t just care to file it? 

Mr. Bercer. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Since he is not here, you wouldn't care to just file it 
with the committee, to give us a copy of it so we can study it? 

Mr. Brercer. If that is your wish, sir, I think that will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to leave that to you. 

Mr. Jounson. | think I should mention again that all statements 
that are filed will receive full consideration, just as much as if we 
listened to it. As we write the bill up, we consider all the protests 
that have been made. So you need have no fear that no consideration 
will be given to this statement. 

Mr. Snort. I think it is rather brief. How long is, it? 

Mr. Brooxs. I would rather the witness use his own discretion in 
reference to this matter. 

Mr. Bercer. It is a rather lengthy statement. I think there are 
copies there that have been brought i in. 

Mr. Suort. Give us a copy. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, perhaps he could summarize it in his 
own words. 

Mr. Brooxs. Can you summarize it? 

Mr. Bercer. I think I can read portions of it that would emphasize 
his points. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We are not trying to rush you. 

Mr. Suortr. Include the whole thing. 

Mr. Brooks. But where you have people like you that have come 
great distances to be here at considerable expense and have to st: Ly 
overnight at the hotel and incur all of that expense because of the 
committee not being able to get to you, I think it is rather unfortunate. 
It cuts down the number of people that can be heard, because of the 
expense in coming here. 

So whatever you decide, that will meet with the pleasure of the 
committee, I am sure. 
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Mr. Berger. I appreciate your consideration. I would like to take 
out of the statement some paragraphs to read. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I assume the entire statement will be 
included for the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. So we will have it before us. Perhaps he can sum- 
marize it. 

Mr. Brooks. We have enough copies for every member of this com- 
mittee to take to his office to read. 

Mr. Ducanper. Do you have extra copies? I don’t apparently have 
any. 

Mr. Bercer. I think copies were brought here by Miss Smart. 

Mr. Ducanper. Oh, yes; by Miss Smart. 

Mr. Bercer. Who is president of the National 

Mr. Brooxs. Proceed. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you. 

Bishop Hammaker is a bishop of the Methodist Church and an 
official representative of the National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council. 

Army authorities tell us that beer served in armed services installa- 
tions is 3.2 beer. I wonder if they know. If such is the case, it raises 
a serious question as to how harmless it is. Who tests it for alcoholic 
content? The current opinion seems to be that most of it is about 
like the ordinary brew dispensed to civilians, being approximately 
5 to 8 percent. 

He goes on to point out that 3.2 beer, even though it has been de- 
clared by statute to be nonintoxicating, is intoxicating if drunk in 
suflicient quantities. 

Lest you think that I am talking as a visionary, out of inexperience 
with present day currents of life, let me remind you of a statement 
made on February 2, 1951, by a man who ought to know. I am read- 
ing from page-3, the bottom of the page. He was a witness appearing 
ata meeting of the Armed Services Committee of the United States 
Senate. His name was Eisenhower. He had been a commander of 
great armies of American soldiers. Said Senator Saltonstall to 
General Eisenhower: 

He— 
the American soldier— 
also buys Coca-Cola; does he not? 

Answered the General: 

I will tell you this about the American soldiers. When I finally got enough 
shipping to send him for something of that kind for our soldiers after the first 
landing in Africa, I conducted a Gallup poll, and found that instead of beer, they 
wanted Coca-Cola. 

Then the bishop concluded that statement because we have found in 
word coming back from soldiers overseas that while beer is very easy 
to obtain and widely available, the soft drinks often are not easily 
available to them. 

A case that shocked the Nation a few days ago was that of one of 
the noble Iwo Jima flag-raising heroes. He who had lived so hero- 
ically died ignominiously as an alcoholic. Ira Hayes, a Chicago re- 
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porter wrote “was a hero to everyone but himself.” PX beer started 
him on the road to ruin. You members of the committee want to do 
everything within your power to create conditions that shall make it 
hard rather than easy for other boys—possibly your own sons—to 
follow in his train. 

At the bottom of page 4 and the top of the next page, just 2 para- 
graphs and I shall be done. 

On the heels of this pronouncement there came in October 1951 a 
declaration along the same general line by the National Training 
Commission; another group of five selected outstanding citizens, no 
one of whom was a minister, or a temperance reformer. Taking 
cognizance of the fact that most all of the trainees would be minors, 
the Commission wanted them to have the same protection from alco- 
holic beverages that the civil law threw about them in the States from 
which they would come. Explicitly recognizing that 3.2 beer is legally 
a nonintoxicating beverage, they yet wrote into their recommenda- 
tions: 


We believe that no 3.2 beer should be sold in a UMT camp or training area. 
Then they went on to say: 


As regards the use of intoxicating drinks by trainees off the post, we believe 
that all taverns and bars within a reasonable distance of the UMT camps should 
be off-limits for trainees, and that a substantial penalty should attach to the 
keeper of such a place, wherever located, if he knowingly permits a trainee to 
enter and purchase an intoxicating drink. 


Pretty drastic. On the positive side the Commission said: 


We would expect the PX’s, ship stores, and trainee clubs within the UMT aren 
to provide adequate soft drinks, fruit juices, ice cream, and a wholesome 
atmosphere. 


Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, sir. 
(The full statement of Bishop Hammaker is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP WILBUR E. HAMMAKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
AND PROHIBITION COUNCIL 


Bishop HAMMAKER. Mr. Chairman and members of subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, Iam Wilbur E. Ham- 
maker, a bishop of the Methodist Church, and come as the official representative 
of the National Temperance and Prohibition Council. My residence is 110 Mary- 
land Avenue NE. ; my office 300 A Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

I want to express, first of all, my deep appreciation of the opportunity of 
stating to this important committee some of my opinions concerning the pro- 
posed legislation embodied in H. R. 2967. 

It is an honor and a prized privilege to come before lawmakers of the land 
and place in the record the desires and judgments of a citizen and a freeman. 
I count it a loss that imperative engagements, made months ago, compel me to 
leave Washington on Tuesday morning, February 8, to be gone a month. 

The measure before you seems to be essentially one that shall initiate a 
system of universal military training. For generations we Americans have 
prided ourselves on living in a country where no such military dominance over 
the life of the people had ever existed or could exist. Our boast was that we 
could see the evil results of such a way of life in lands across the sea. 

I know the ready rejoinder: “The old order changeth. These are different 
times.” Granted. I still wonder whether this present hour needs an American 
system of universal military training. The organization of which I am president 
believes it to be unnecessary. So does the great church of which, as one of its 
bishops, I am a humble servant. 

I shall not, however, seek to marshal arguments on behalf of this position. 
Others shall tell you convincingly and persuasively, I trust, why the proposed 
legislation is charged with explosive dangers to the vaunted American way of 
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life. I want to use the time and space allotted to me in viewing with you some 
of the moral menaces that impend if this or similar legislation should be enacted. 
In particular, I desire to glance at the potential life of a soldier, as it may be 
affected by beverage alcohol. 

Naturally, I am deeply interested, also, in the moral and spiritual well-being 
of American boys, as the same may be played upon by other hurtful influences 
and activities. I know that you, Mr. Chairman, share that interest and concern 
as do the rest of the members of the committee. I do not come as one who doubts 
your desire and determination to protect the true well-being of the sons of the 
Nation. I come only as a reminder of what you do know and believe. 

The welfare of the inductees should be taken care of both from the standpoint 
of abundant opportunities and incentives to live the good life, and, from that 
of erecting protecting barriers against insidious temptations to lead a bad life. 
All thinkable measures on both sides should be lifted up and written into the 
“directive provisions” of this proposed law. There is power in clear-cut legal 
provisions that embody the thoughts of those charged with so grave a respon- 
sibility as yours. 

Both those for and against, this measure should strive to perfect its moral 
safeguards while it is still plastic. Legislation is serious business. Especially, 
when the issues are So momentous. Who knows that better than the members of 
this committee? Despite all disregard of Jaw and all derisive conversation that 
speaks of law with lifted eyebrow, there still exists in this country a widespread 
and deep respect for the law. “It is the law” is a sentence that can still inspire 
and awe the minds of the average Americans. 

Therefore, if you should recommend this bill, in spite of powerful protests, 
I am hopeful that you will tie into the legal bundle every conceivable means to 
accomplish the end so earnestly sought after by all fathers and mothers, all 
good citizens and patriots; viz, conditions that shall be challenging to the best 
that is latent in the minds and hearts of our boys. 

They, who would be laid hold on by the military arm of the Government, are 
just boys. Even in these days of sophistication a 17- to 18-year-old male is defi- 
nitely immature. He has not found himself. In normal times that would be true. 
In these days of general chaos of mind and confusion of spirit, he is even less 
sure of himself than he might be in a more normal era. He is not only unsure 
of himself—he is unsure of the direction of life itself—and of death. 

He was born in a time of uncertainty; had a childhood in a world shaken to its 
deepest foundations by a worldwide war; and now finds himself in the latter 
days of his youth, flung by incomprehensible forces into a civilization filled with 
fear and looking for a cataclysmic war any month, or almost any day. He needs 
care and solicitude from the Government that summons him to don the uniform 
of a soldier. 

The tensions are such that it is easy for these lads to turn to beer, if it is at 
their elbows in the PX to dull the edge of sensation. Many of their elders do 
not sense for themselves the disasters to which youth may fall victim by follow- 
ing their example. It is commonly said and widely believed that 3.2 beer is not 
intoxicating. Strange to say, the law has been made to say it. Too bad that 
such a mistake in fact could be lifted up and fixed in a statute. What does 3.2 
percent mean? Does it mean that percentage of alcohol? To become intoxicated 
one only need to drink a larger quantity of beer than of wine or whisky? Do 
you read those recurring statements that fall almost daily from the lips of 
accident-smitten auto drivers: “Officer, I wasn’t drunk. I only had a few beers.” 

‘Beer belongs” is a well-known slogan for the makers of that beverage. Yes, 
“it belongs,” that’s true. But different from the thought and intent of the 
brewers, let me say: “It belongs to the family of alcohol—not to the family of 
the average American citizen. It is not such an innocent little beverage as some 
folks suggest and, maybe, believe. There are those who, for the sake of profit, 
would shut their eyes to the desolation and ruin that may come to a soldier boy 
through the beer-drinking habit. On February 2, 1948, Dr. Harvey Tompkins, 
head of the psychoneurotic division of the Veterans’ Administration, said that 
10 percent of all patients discharged by veterans’ hospitals had been admitted 
on a diagnosis of alcoholism. 

His statement was widely noted and since that time, strange to say—well, 
maybe not strange—no further reports along that line have been obtainable. 
Very many of these men discharged from veterans’ hospitals in 1947 had started 
as young soldiers via the beer route. A case that shocked the Nation a few days 
ago was that of one of the noble Iwo Jima flag-raising heroes. He who had lived 
so heroically died ignominously as an alcoholic. Ira Hayes, a Chicago reporter 
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wrote, “was a hero to everyone but himself.” PX beer started him on the road 
to ruin. You members of the committee want to do everything within your power 
to create conditions that shall make it hard rather than easy for other boys— 
possibly your own sons—to follow in his train. 

Army authorities tell us that beer served in Armed Services installations is 
3.2 beer. I wonder if they know. If such is the case, it raises a serious question 
as to how harmless it is. Who tests it for alcoholic content? The current 
opinion seems to be that most of it is about like the ordinary brew dispensed 
to civilians, being approximately 5 to 8 percent. 

There have been serious suggestions that the percentage allowable be 1 percent, 
or even as low as one-half percent, if the alcoholic content is to be considered 
negligible. Certainly 3.2 percent, any way you look at it, is a snare and a delusion. 
I beseech you to recognize the facts and to treat beer as an insidious enemy that 
gives no quarter and deserves none. Its makers have set out on a vast campaign 
to make America believe that “beer belongs” to present life. They seek customers. 
To make it “easy and natural” for our militarily massed mankind to drink 
beer is a cherished hope and dream. They want the custom to be sponsored 
by Government in all our armed services. 

They do everything to induce officers and men to think of it as “the thing to do. 
I am asking you to take “ta New Look.” 

Why not play up soft drinks? Why not display them as attractively as an 
energetic business firm displays its merchandise? It is a mistake to believe 
that boys from your town and mine have an insatiable urge to get alcoholic 
beverages. As you probably know, the consumption of soft drinks by our male 
population under 21 years of age is many times the amount of all kinds of 
alcoholic beverages consumed by this group. Give them encouragement to con- 
tinue to exercise their preference; and help the minority that does use some 
alcoholic beverages to understand that a good soldier does not need to soak up 
beer and other alcoholic beverages. 

Lest you think that I am talking as a visionary, out of inexperience with 
present-day currents of life, let me remind you of a statement made on February 
2, 1951, by a man who ought to know. He was a witness appearing at a meeting 
of the Armed Services Committee of the United States Senate. His name was 
Eisenhower. He had been a commander of great armies of American soldiers. 
Said Senator Saltonstall to General Eisenhower: “He (the American soldier) 
also buys Coca-Cola, does he not?” Answered the general: “I will tell you this 
about the American soldiers. When I finally got enough shipping to send home 
for something of that kind for our soldiers after the first landing in Africa, I 
conducted a Gallup poll, and found that instead of beer, they wanted Coca-Cola. 

Wisdom would seem to indicate that the course to be adopted by our country, 
is one of free, easy, attractive provision for soft drinks and potable water and 
a bit of inconvenience so far as alcoholic beverages are concerned. 

That’s the way it is at home. Before induction, our boys do not have heer 
“at their elbows.” It is not provided in the stores where they clerk or keep 
books. It is not obtainable in the offices or shops where they earn their daily 
bread. You legislators do not have it for sale in the Capitol or in your greut 
office buildings. You do have coffee or soft drinks. That is all I am suggesting 
for the installations of our armed services. If your people want alcoholic 
beverages they have to go outside the Capitol or your office buildings to get 
them. 

Government does not say to them “Here is beer. ‘It belongs.’ Have some.” 
Just the contrary. Why not do as you do here in Washington? As General 
Motors and Ford do in Detroit? Serve no alcoholic beverages where people 
work. In their homes or off the reservation soldiers would have all the rights 
and privileges that civilians have anywhere. My plea is not for wartime 
prohibition. The soldier would not be penalized. But he would not be faced 
with the constant enticements to drink that which may make him a poor soldier 
and may finally destroy him and land him in the grave of an alcoholic. 

I know all that can be said and has been said many times about the tempta- 
tions of the hellholes, that may surround the installations. I have heard often 
the terrible stories concerning what happens to soldiers when they visit the 
nearby town or towns. 

The President’s Commission on Universal Training back in 1947 looked at 
all this and made the following recommendations to President Truman in para- 
graph 7 of their report: “Limitation of the opportunities for the purchase of 
any alcoholic beverages including beer, through (a) prohibiting the sale thereof 
to them on any military, naval, or other camp reservation, or in any post 
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exchange, ship’s store, or canteen; (0b) declaring offlimits to inductees all taverns, 
taprooms, and similar facilities whose cheif business is selling alcoholic  bev- 
erages; (c) soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program; and 
(d) making it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any person 
in training.” There you have it, spelled out. Not by a preacher, not by a 
dreamer, not by a temperance fanatic, but by a selected group of thoroughly 
representative citizens of the Republic. 

On the heels of this pronouncement there came in October 1951 a declaration 
along the same general line by the National Training Commission ; another group 
of five selected outstanding citizens, no one of whom was a minister, or a 
temperance reformer. Taking cognizance of the fact that most all of the trainees 
would be minors, the Commission wanted them to have the same protection from 
alcoholic beverages that the civil law threw about them in the States from 
which they woukd come. Explicitly recognizing that 3.2 beer is legally a non- 
intoxicating beverage, they wrote into their recommendations: “We _ believe 
that no 3.2 beer should be sold in a UMT camp or training area.” 

Then they want on to say: “As regards the use of intoxicating drinks by 
trainees off the post, we believe that all taverns and bars within a reasonable 
distance of the UMT camps should be off limits for trainees, and that a sub- 
stantial penalty should attach to the keeper of such a place, wherever located, 
if he knowingly permits a trainee to enter and purchase an intoxicating drink.” 
Pretty drastic. On the positive side the Commission said: “We would expect 
the PX’s, ship stores, and trainee clubs within the UMT area to provide adequate 
soft drinks, fruit juices, ice cream, and a wholesome atmosphere.” 

From these citations, you see, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that I am not making fantastic or foolish suggestions and requests, I beg of you 
to remember constantly that the proposed legislation, if enacted, would bring 
into the Armed Forces boys who in most States are given the legal status of 
minors. As such they need and deserve the greatest consideration so far as 
the environing conditions of their daily living are concerned. [ trust and 
believe, that your interest in their highest welfare is, and shall be, as great as is 
mine and as is that of their fathers and mothers. 


Mr. Bercer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I rather share your views about Coca-Cola. It is a 
southern drink. I am trying to help there. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanper. National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH A. SMART, NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


Miss Smarr. Before I begin my statement, Mr. Chairman, may I 
file a copy of the resolutions adopted by the National Temperance and 
Prohibition Council and the list of organizations that are comprised 
in the council ? 

Mr. Brooks. Let it be filed. 

(The statement and resolutions referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL WOMAN’sS CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION RY 
Miss EvizaAsetTH A. SMART 


I am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 144 Constitution Avenue NE. 
I am representing the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, may I commend you for 
giving, in these trying times, adequate time for careful and full consideration of 
this bill which is of such far-reaching consequences to all of the people of America 
and to the future of our Nation itself. But may I hope that you will extend 
the same courtesy and give the same careful consideration to those who also 
for good and American reasons oppese this bill. Let us not forget that America 
was not always regimented. 

That it is the American tradition to face wars when we are forced to, but to 
face them as the emergencies which they are and not to bind our Nation 
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eternally in patterns of war. Although much has been made of the timelag in 
our preparations for war in the past, American teéhniques and freedom from 
regimentation have given our Armed Forces that adequate equipment which is 
necessary for winning wars when we have to face them and American soldiers 
have been trained for the demands of a present and not a far distant in the past 
war, which has not been a disadvantage. 

I am aware of the fact that conditions today have changed. They may have 
changed so much that some of our thinking on the necessity of large numbers 
of ground forces ought to change with them. One fact that has been brought 
out time and again at the many hearings on this subject I have attended has 
been that the actual number of combat troops is very small as compared with 
the very great number of service troops performing duties that could quite 
as well be performed by civilians. All of these things ought to be taken into 
account in connection with any bill that calls for compulsory service. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is deeply concerned 
with the consequences in the life of the individual and the life of the Nation 
of our constant subordination to military requirements. We realize like every- 
one else, that our country must be defended, and we have always served wherever 
we were in many lines of service, not only in war but after the war. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union has not in peacetime forgotten the veterans in 
our hospitals. Our first President was Mrs. Annie T. Wittenmyer, who served the 
soldiers of the Civil War in the Sanitary Commission and brought with her a 
love of the soldiers and sailors into our organization. 

From our very beginnings we have had a department of soldiers and sailors 
through which we have worked to provide comforts and a little breath of home 
to the men in the services and the veterans in the hospitals. The State director 
of the department of soldiers and sailors of the WCTU of my own State of New 
York was honored by the American Legion and the men in the Government 
hospital at Sunmount for the cheer she had brought into the lives of the men 
there in the shape of handknitted afghans and other comforts. Mother Moore 
is a name not yet forgotten by the men of the Navy in the city of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. ‘ 

Gentlemen, we ask you to remember that this land we love has also been a land 
of freedom People came here from a Europe bound in the chains of perpetual 
compulsory military service, to a land where such service was voluntary and only 
required in times of war. You have felt that you were compelled to extend the 
draft because of the times in which we live. We will not quarrel with you over 
your sense of duty, but leave us a door of hope. Do not make this compulsory 
military service perpetual. Do not extend it, as this bill could do, to boys of 
17 or 18 and do not make it both universal and unending. 

Even the armed services themselves do not want this bill. I have sat here in 
this committee among them and heard them say of the proposed trainees, ‘““‘We 
do not want them.” You know and I know that this issue of universal military 
training, cal] it what you will, has come before this committee and before the 
Congress time and time again and been voted down. Why? Jecause in spite of 
polls and carefully slanted publicity and spokesmen for youth who are so sure 
youth wants this training, the American people do not want it. The people in 
your district do not want it. 

The lives of your people are troubled enough by the effects of the draft. At 
least give boys a little time to grow up, to have a taste of normal youth before 
you take them. We have already more of the mentally disturbed than we have 
facilities to care for. Let them reach a degree of emotional maturity before they 
have to meet the problems some of which are inevitable in the course of military 
discipline and the hazard of war, but some of which you have allowed to grow up 
by your own failure to take proper preventive action. 

We have an enemy in our midst other than the subversive; although it is a 
weapon against us the subversive is glad to make use of. Gentlemen, I would 
like to quote you two articles from the Air Force Times. 


[Air Force Times, January 22, 1955] 
PERSONNEL Must ExpLAIN WuHy THEY Spurn CLupss 
WASHINGTON.—“Officers and noncoms will either join their respective clubs or 


give their reasons for not doing so,” the Air Force said last week. “Membership 
is on a strictly voluntary basis,” according to a statement in the latest Inspector 
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General Brief, an official headquarters publication. However, it goes on, “those 
who do not desire to join should so advise the installation commander in writing 
and give reasons for declining membership.” 

This is essentially the same policy set forth by the Air Foree several years ago. 
Like the previous statement, it reminds commanders “that pressure will not be 
used to compel membership of anyone who expresses in writing reasons for not 
joining.’ (Numerous persons claim pressure has been exerted to get them to 
join.) 

The written declination is solely to secure constructive criticism of mess opera 
tions and stimulate efforts toward improvement of mess services, the Air Force 
said. 

Rather than pressure memberships, the Air Force wants commanders to “invite 
and encourage greater participation through improvement of mess activities and 
facilities.” To do this, they should give publicity to changes, improvements, new 
programs, and added conveniences. 

In the same issue: 

WasHincton.—‘Over half of the 2,075 major aircraft accidents in the Air 
Force in 1953 resulted from pilot error,” the air surgeon said this week. His 
statement appears in a new report on days lost because of accidents, sickness, and 
other reasons. The account appears in the January USAF Medical Service 
Digest. 

“The 1051 pilot error accidents in 1953 resulted in 339 fatalities and a dollar 
loss of $127 million,” the surgeon said. 

Aircraft accident statistics for 1954 were not disclosed. 

Major aircraft accident causes for 1953 were listed as follows: 

Pilot error 1051; other crew member 9; supervisory 63; maintenance 111; 
other personnel 15; material failure 525; airbase and airways 14; weather 13; 
miscellaneous unsafe conditions 3; and undetermined 239. 

The accidents claimed 948 lives. 

This copy was sent to one of our members by a soldier in the Air Force who 
had heard her speak and who called her over the telephone only a week or two 
ago to echo complaints that have been coming to us from time to time, and of 
which this letter dated a year ago gives the fullest detail : 


CoLtumMsBus, On10, February 28, 1954. 





PrEeswwENT, WCTU, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Mrs. PRESIDENT: I am writing this in hopes you would try to bring this to 
the attention of }»roper authorities, a few words of explanation. 

I am a (rank given) in the USAF stationed at Lockbourne Air Force Base at 
Columbus, Ohio. I am not including my name as I fear some sort of disciplinary 
action would be taken some way or other for bringing this matter to your 
attention. 

Anyhow, here is my complaint. As you know, we have a noncommissioned 
officers club on our base here at Lockbourne Air Force Base. I think this is 
fine for the fellows who like that sort of thing. Believe me, most of the recrea- 
tion this club provides is drinking of alcohol in one form or another, although they 
do have dances and serve food etc. 

We are all supposed to pay dues to this club at the rate of $2 per month, with 
the privilege of resigning. It seems you are automatically made a member as 
soon as you arrive on the base, and if you don’t care to belong you have to sub- 
mit a letter through channels to the base commander stating reasons, etc. Yes- 
terday, Saturday, our squadron commander, stated it would be his policy not 
to approve these resignations, his name, Major Elwood Huss, 801 Supply 
Squadron. 

Seems to me we are being forced to belong to an organization even though we 
don’t care to. When you are sworn into the Air Force nothing is said about 
having to belong. 

Further, Major Huss further stated any man in his squadron who did not pay 
these dues when they were billed by the club would be subject to disciplinary 
action, such as reduction in rank. 

I think this is a sad state of affairs when men in our Armed Forces are 
practically forced to belong to a club of this type where men who have never 
drunk alcohol may be tempted to start. I, at least, think that no pressure of 
any kind should be brought to bear on these men. If they want to belong they 
should apply for membership voluntarily at the club. 
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I wish I could sign this letter so I could hear from your organization on this. 
I am only one but there are hundreds of airmen who feel the same way on the 
base here, and I am sure it is the same all over the country. 
Respectfully, 
AN AIRMAN OF LOCKBOURNE, AIR Force BASE, SUPPLY SQUADRON. 


Also a copy of a directive to the same effect from an Air Force base in 
Wyoming: 


“Attention all Noncommissioned Officers. 

“Effective December 1, 1953, membership in the NCO open mess is considered 
to be automatic for all noncommissioned officers assigned or attached to this 
base, unless they indicate in writing to the base commander their unwillingness 
and reasons for not joining. Dues are payable on or before the 10th of each 
month. <A report will be made to the commander not later than the 12th day 
of each month showing names of those NCO’s failing to pay their dues on time.” 

A letter received February 25 of this year from a correspondent and dated 
February 23, contains this paragraph : 

“Had a letter from one of our women this morning, whose daughter, a nurse, 
was first lieutenant and she had to pay dues at the Elmdorf Air Force Officers’ 
Club and also the officers’ club at the hospital, which made two but she never 
wenttothem. She is out of the service now.” 

I offer these to you because I think your subcommittee would do well to con- 
sider this problem. The second article from the Air Force Times emphasizes 
the preponderance of “pilot error” in “major aircraft accidents” in the Air 
Force. 

I think the two articles are not unrelated and so did the airman in calling 
attention to them. This involves not only the loss of highly skilled men trained 
at a considerable cost to the American taxpayer, if you wish to put it on a cold 
dollars and cents basis, but also of very valuable and difficult to replace equip- 
ment, and the effect on combat readiness in one of the most vital arms of our 
defense cannot be inconsiderable. 

May I say to you that I think these practices are an inevitable outgrowth 
of the policy of allowing alcoholic beverages to be sold to the armed services on 
armed services installations. As is also the changed policy of the Department 
of Defense as announced in a letter of Maj. Gen. William E. Bergin under date 
of October 26, 1953. Previously the announced policy of at least some of the 
armed services was to “encourage abstinence, enforce moderation, and punish 
overindulgence.” I quote in full the letter of Major General Bergin: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 26, 1953. 

Drak ————: Your recent communication addressed to the President concern- 
ing the establishment of liquor outlets on military installations has been re- 
ferred to the Department of the Army for reply. 

The traditional policy of the Department of Defense is to provide morale, 
welfare, and recreational activities to the extent possible at all Department of 
Defense installations. The maintenance of messes and clubs is a part of these 
activities. These messes and clubs are important centers of military com- 
munity life and they provide service personnel and families with facilities simi- 
lar to those enjoyed by other citizens of the United States. The sale of 
alcoholic beverages is one of the normal functions of the activities of such 
messes and clubs. 

The American people in general have indicated their attitude toward the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages by repealing the 18th amendment. Con- 
ditions of military service necessitate certain restrictive legislation and regu- 
lations to govern conduct of its members. The Department of Defense is opposed, 
however, to restrictive legislation and regulations which discriminate unneces- 
sarily against the members of the Armed Forces and which result in the denial 
or curtailment of privileges enjoyed by other citizens. We acknowledge the 
fact that members of the Armed Forces, like other citizens, will occasionally 
desire to partake of alcoholic beverages. We prefer to make these privileges 
available and to control their dispensation in established officers’ and non- 
commissioned officers’ messes in an atmosphere where moderation is enforced 
and overindulgencé is punished. 
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The Secretary of Defense has statutory authority to make such regulations 
as he may deem appropriate governing the sale, consumption, and possession 
of alcoholic beverages to or by members of the Armed Forces at or near any 
military installations. A recent Department of Defense directive established 
the policy in this regard for the services. Within the framework of this direc- 
tive the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force have issued uniform 
regulations governing the control of alcoholic beverages throughout the armed 
services. The regulations include a provision for the sale of packaged liquors 
by officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ messes to bona fide members over 
21 years of age. These regulations are adequate and their enforcement is effec- 
tive. Alcoholic liquors are not obtainable through any other sources on military 
installations. 

I hope that the foregoing will tend to clarify the position of the Department 
of the Army in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. E. BERGIN, 
Major General, USA, The Adjutant General. 

To a limited extent this announced policy has been changed because of an 
outcry of indignation by the public directed to the President at the time the 
Department of Defense announced its regulations, made under the powers 
entrusted to the Secretary by Congress under the Universal Training and 
Service Act of 1951. Package liquor stores are not permitted on armed services 
bases unless the nearest package liquor store is more than 10 miles away. 

But the whole emphasis is on drinking and the importance of drinking. The 
program deals with teen-age boys—‘“under 19,” is the phrase used in the bill. 
Section 6 (c) (2) (A), as amended on page 5, removes the safeguard put in 
by the Congress to provide that no one under 19 should be taken unless there 
should not be enough persons over 19 to fill the local draft boards’ quota, 

At a time when Congress, as the guardian of the District of Columbia, and 
States like New York are seriously considering raising the age at which alcoholic 
beverages may be purchased and consumed to 21 as a help to overburdened 
police forces and a deterrent to juvenile delinquency, the universal military 
training program would place youths under 19 in active duty in the Armed 
Forces for a least 6 months in an atmosphere described in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s letter. No safeguards for these boys are written into this bill. No safe 
guards now exist in the armed services for any youth drafted into the armed 
services. The regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense are in violation of 
the law of 1901 which is still on the statute books. 

If this country is actually facing war or a serious emergency, I would remind 
you again of past testimony that a UMT program would merely hamper our 
Armed Forces in meeting the emergency. 

We would urge you not to enact this universal military training program. 
Youth of that age should not be removed from the safeguards of the American 
community and subjected to such conditions, nor to the possibilities of indoctrina- 
tion which some of your investigating committees have uncovered. The armed 
services should not be given such power over the homes of our land. 

If you open this door a crack, you will find it exceedingly hard to shut it 
again. And for the sake of teen-age youth now in the armed services, of the 
efficiency of our defense forces, and the protection of this land we urge you to 
require the Secretary of Defense to enact regulations in conformity with exist- 
ing law. 


Mr. Brooxs. Miss Smart. we thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. WickersHam. Miss Smart, vou represent all of the WCTU’s 
in the United States? 

Miss Smarr. I do, yes. 

Mr. WickrersHam. How many members do you have? How many 
groups and how many members do you have? 

Miss Smarr. Well, there are approximately 10,000 local unions. 
We have a system whereby we don’t count a member 1 minute after 
her $1 dues expires. So we never make a positive statement as to our 
exact membership. I believe it to be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 400,000. 
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Mr. JonHnson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WickersHamM. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Miss Smart, I have known you for a long time and 
I have talked to you about these problems, and I want to congratulate 
you on your continued sturdy efforts to try to reduce the use of liquor, 
either on camps or out of camps. Liquor is one of our national prob- 
lems, and you fought a hard battle all these years to reduce the con- 
sumption of all kinds of liquor. You have my congratulations. 

Miss Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Brooks. There is only one observation I would like to make, 
and I am sure Miss Smart is sincere in her statement, and I am sure 
her membership is sincere. But in reference to the universal training 
bill, it disturbed me for two reasons: Either, as I see it, you haven't 
the idea of what the committee has in mind doing or you are mislabel- 
ing the bill. I just wanted to make that observation. 

Miss Smart. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that if you will look on 

page 5 of the bill you will find a provision: 
However, if the number of enlistments under this subsection do not meet estab- 
lished quotas, the Director of Selective Service, upon request of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard, 
when it is not operating as a service in the Navy, may, notwithstanding section 
5 (a) (1) of this Act, provide for the induction into the Army Reserve, Navy 
Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve, for 
the purposes of this subsection, of such numbers of persons under the age of 19 
years as are necessary to meet these quotas. 


You have in the present law, Mr. Chairman, a provision which 
provides that at any time the President shall submit a program, or 


the Department of Defense shall submit a program, and Congress 
shall approve it, that universal military training will go into effect. 
And I have the feeling that this is such a program. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, thank you very much, Miss Smart. I just 
wanted to make the observation. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducuwanper. National Council Again Conscription. 

Is there a representative here from the National Council Against 
Conscription ¢ : 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Not here? 

Mr. Ducanper. Not here. 

The Reverend Thomas E. Boorde? 

Mr. Brooks. Let the record show you called his name. 

Mr. Ducanper. You took it down, didn’t you, Sam ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. You are Mr.—— 

Mr. Ducanprer. Reverend Boorde. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have an extra copy of your statement ? 

Reverend Boorpr. Yes, sir. Llere are some extra copies. 


STATEMENT OF REV. THOMAS E. BOORDE, RETIRED BAPTIST 
MINISTER 


Reverend Boorpre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Thomas E. Boorde, retired Baptist minister, presently 
domiciled in the Masonic and Eastern Star Home of the District of 
Columbia. 
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I come before you this afternoon in the—that is, speaking as a 
minister and speaking also as a member of the National Prohibition 
Committee. 

Now, that may be something of a curiosity to you gentlemen, but 
nevertheless, that is the way that I am tagged. 

In coming before you, I don’t come as a ‘statistician or military ex- 
pert or : anything of the kind. 

My thought and attention has been given to moral and spiritual wel- 
fare so far as it was possible for me to operate. And I am devoting 
my time and attention to that. I think that I am justified in it and 
shall read a statement from Gen. George C. Sasehall in that respect 

Human nature being what it is, establishments for the purpose of selling liquor 
are becoming increasingly active in the communities adjacent to the camps—— 

Now, of course this was way back, but the same holds true. 


and in some communities there has been an influx of persons of questionable 
reputation. Here we have on one hand the sordid business for the accumula- 
tion of money, and on the other hand the interest of every parent in the United 
States who has a son in the Army, not to mention the responsibility of the 
War Department to develop an army of the highest quality. This situation must 
be brought under control before it grows serious. 


I feel it was not soon enough. 


It is in this field, in the communities in the vicinity of our troop concentra- 
tions, that the War Department urgently desires the assistance of every welfare 
organization in the country. We can manage matters on the military reserva- 
tions, but, as I have said, we have little authority once the soldier goes to town. 

Now, I think that will be true under practically any circumstances. 


‘Lherefore, it is of the utmost importance to the Army that the Red Cross and 
the YMCA, the Knights of Columbus, and the Jewish Welfare Boards, the Sal- 
vation Army, the various fraternal organizations, and the churches of the 
community, all cooperate to develop wholesome places for the soldier to go for 
his entertainment—places where he at least can sit down in respectable sur- 
roundings and not have to tramp the streets with the ever-present prospect of 
getting into trouble. 

I just read that, Mr. Chairman, to show the trend of my thinking 
and part of the basis of it, by men who were in position to know just 
what the matter was all about. 

I had some chance to observe a little bit later in the YMCA. 

I have not had any experience as a soldier. I had some military 
training. And if I were allowed to follow out the thought of all my 
training and all of that, I would be in favor of united military train- 
ing. I know there are great benefits to be derived from it. 

The institution where I spent the most of my childhood due to the 
opportunities that were afforded to me because my father was a vet- 
eran in the war, the family dispute in the sixties, gave me that training 
and the chance to observe a good deal of it. 

We had many fellows go through there, boys and girls as well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say when I received the letter of 
notification, the secretary suggested that I give a verbal statement, 
and then if I had other matters that I wished to present, I could leave 
them with you. 

Along with other witnesses protesting the passage of H. R. 2967 and 
the provisions for united military training as involving the use of in- 
toxicants, because it must, by members of the Armed Forces, the coun- 
sel for the committee, Mr. Charles F. Ducander, suggests that my ver- 
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bal statement be limited to 10 minutes. Further, that in lieu of the 
verbal statement, I might submit a prepared statement for the record. 
Further, that additional statements or documents m: iy be filed for the 
record. 

I am presenting a number of statements, letters, and so forth, to 
leave with your committee. I am also presenting a list of these let- 
ters and statements. The purpose of these is to indicate that I have 
been interested in items pertaining to the welfare of the Armed Forces. 
If it is not imposing upon anyone, I would appreciate the return of 
these letters, and so forth. 

Recently there appeared two news statements in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald which challenged my attention. First, was 
quoted a statement by a speaker for the medical association before the 
ministers of the city of Washington in which the speaker indicated that 
the medical fraternity would soon perfect a pill or concoction which 
could be taken by women which would prevent conception. It was also 
indicated that the trends toward immorality and sinfulness should 
be cared for by the church. That is always the outlook when dealing 
with these situations that affect the moral and spiritual welfare of 
our young or of the country itself. This carried my memory back to 
the protest that your Speaker made regarding legislation authorizing 
the manufacture of mechanical prophylactics, birth-control legisla- 
tion. Warning was given at that time by different witnesses as to 
the probable result. This was given very bluntly—— 

Mr. Brooks. By one witness? 

Reverend Boorpr. This was given very bluntly by Rev. Charles 
Coughlin, whose warnings have developed and the statements of them 
justified by the articles mentioned, contributing to a great flood of 
juvenile delinquency. This angle was one which provoked my letter 
to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt which was written upon the published 
statement of Dr. Mildred H. McAfee when she was commissioned 
as the head of the Women’s Reserve of the Navy, which letters, I trust, 
will be presented before your committee. Mrs. Roosevelt did me the 
honor to acknowledge my letter but did not answer my question. 

Relative to the church discharging its duty toward the youth of 
the land, the use of these mechanical preventatives has lead me to 
present a copy of my letter to Hon. Frank L. Weil, Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee, Religion and Welfare, Armed Forces, and his reply 
tome. I do not feel that the church has been negligent in her duty to 
the youth of the Nation, but hte anxiety which has been aroused was 
recently expressed by a speaker for the Lutheran Christian Men’s 
Association, Rev. Dr. Carl F. Yeager, in which he expressed the con- 
viction that the church could not much longer refuse to come to grips 
with some of these problems we are facing. 

As a member of the National Prohibition Committee, I wrote 
to the retired president of one of our theological seminaries asking 
him to accept the nomination of the Prohibition Party for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

His reply to me, while expressing agreement with our position, at 
the same time said the church people of the Nation have the solution 
of the liquor problem within their hands. They could settle it in 10 
minutes if they would do so, but whether they will awaken before 
it is too late or not, I do not know. This latest statement by Dr. 
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Yeager must be the cloud of promise no larger than a man’s haad to 
this learned theologian and Christian citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my prepared statement. 

I did not do more than just run.a little outline there. 

I have these letters here, copies of the letters which I wrote, because 
of my anxiety for the young folks. 

And I have observed these things from the camp of a State militia 
on through and working as a YMCA secretary in the last engagement 
of this world war, in which we are still working. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Reverend Boorde. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Jounson. I listened with much interest to your statement of 
General Marshall about the bad conditions in the areas outside of 
camps. I think you must remember that we did pass a law called the 
May Act, and many of us that are on this committee now were at that 
time on the Military Affairs Committee. The May Act lowered the 
boom on the sale of liquor to soldiers coming into the adjacent towns. 
In my town, Stockton, Calif., the police cooperated very closely with 
the military authorities. And the courts also were of great help to 
the persons who sold liquor to these young soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
that came into our town. They really cleaned it up in my city. I 
think you will be glad to know that. 

Reverend Boorpr. Yes, sir. That is working pretty much on the 
surface, after all, not the root of it. 

I have some clippings here. 

Mr, Baooxs. Now you want to leave those with the committee, don’t 
you, sir? 

Reverend Boorpe. Yes, I want to leave all of those. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, will you take charge of those? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And see that every member of the subcommittee who 
is interested will have a chance to read those. 

Mr. Snort. I think the reverend would like those letters copied and 
the letters returned to him. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Be sure you return them to him. 

Reverend Boorpe. Ff I am not imposing on anybody. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ducanper. May I say to the witness to please file copies. We 
send these insertions with the transcript to the Public Printer, and I 
can’t always guarantee that the Public Printer will send them back 
when they are printed in the record. So if there is something that 
you want to particularly save, Reverend, will you let me have a copy 
of it, if you please? 

Mr. Brooks. He doesn’t care about them being printed, as I under- 
stand it. He wants the committee to read them, though. 

Reverend Boorpr. If someone would read them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Reverend Boorpre. For I have followed these fellows on through 
all of my experiences in the services. 

‘Mr. Brooxs. Well, where is your home, sir? I don’t think you 
told us. 

Mr. WickersHam. Right here. 
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Mr. Brooks. Right here in the District of Columbia? 

Reverend Boorpe. I am making my home at present in the Masonic 
and Eastern Star Home in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Brooxs. Allright. We certainly thank you, sir. 

Reverend Boorpe. I lived in Anacostia during the time of war serv- 
ices and had contact with the men of the Navy there. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mrs. Nellie S. Dixon, Disabled American Veterans’ 
Auxiliary. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, let me ask you this: I guess we will 
finish with all of them. But I was thinking this: The ones that are 
not residents of the District of Columbia ought to have a claim first. 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside.) 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NELLIE SHERIFF DIXON, CHAIRMAN, 
DISABLED VETERANS AUXILIARY 


Mrs. Dixon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Nellie Sheriff Dixon and I am national legislative chairman 
of the Disabled American Veterans Auxiliary. 

It is a great pleasure for me to appear before you today to repre- 
sent approximately 40,000 members of the DAVA. Our member- 
ship consists of the wives and mothers of the men who fight our 
wars. I am proud to appear here today in support of H. R. 2967, the 
principles of which have been endorsed by the delegates to our last 
national convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly analyze the aspects of mili- 
tary service from the viewpoint of both the wife and the mother. 
The wife surrenders her husband reluctantly but proudly to the 
military service. The mother’s sacrifice in time of national emer- 
gency is equally as great. She has watched her son grow from in- 
fancy to boyhood and through his teens with loving care. As he 
comes of military age, she likewise surrenders him reluctantly but 
proudly. Most of them return. Some never return. 

However, because of our failure to have a military training pro- 
gram such as that proposed by H. R. 2967, more than one-half million 
World War II veterans were placed in double jeopardy during the 
Korean conflict. In addition to that, hundreds of thousands of Korean 
veterans who served honorably in that conflict are still under a legal 
reserve obligation and can be called in another national emergency 
without their consent. 

As wives and mothers, it is entirely natural that we want our hus- 
bands and sons to remain within the protection of their homes just 
as long as possible. None of us look with any degree of favor on 
surrendering our men for 6 months or longer periods for military 
training. However, as wives and mothers of veterans, we have heard 
all too many stories of what happens in time of national emergency 
or war to the inadequately trained soldier unable to protect and de- 
fend himself. Therefore it is only logical that our membership has 
endorsed a program of military training to be followed by compul- 
sory service in the Reserves. : 

The DAVA has studied H. R. 2967, as well as bills of a similar na- 
ture, and it is of the firm conviction that the choices of service avail- 
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able to men coming of military age is fair and equitable. We also 
believe that it is of paramount importance that the Reserve obligation 
be mandatory. We suggest, however, that the bill be amended so as to 
provide that the National Security Training Commission be author- 
ized to report directly to Congress on the various phases of military 
training required by the bill. We feel that a civilian-dominated agency 
reporting directly to the Congress is an added safeguard to the wel- 
fare and standard of training to our men with service obligations. 

One other matter I would like to mention before closing is to rebut 
the statements that have been so frequently made, that military train- 
ing and camp life is conducive to immorality, drinking, card playing, 
and delinquency. As the wives and mothers of World War 1, World 
War IT, and Korean veterans, we highly resent these insinuations, as I 
know you gentlemen on this committee do also. There are upward of 
20 million living veterans in this country today, and I challenge anyone 
to prove that they are immoral, drunkards, or delinquents because 
of their military service. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members of this committee for 
permitting me to appear here and state the position of the DAVA 
with respect to the National Reserve Plan. I sincerely hope that you 
will find it possible to report this measure at an early date. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dixon, for your fine state- 
ment. I think you have an excellent idea in reference to a report to 
Congress. So we appreciate it very much. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, are there any questions 4 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in the commenda- 
tion of Mrs. Dixon. I think it is an excellent statement, and. it comes 
from one who is in a position from experience and observation to 
speak with a great deal of authority and knowledge on the subject. 

Mrs. Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jomnson. I would also like to congratulate this lady. She has 
a forceful and realistic statement based on experience. It was very 
constructive. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. Dixon, I think I can almost say it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee. 

Mr. Suorr. Very good. 

Mr. Brooks. You can take it back to your Disabled American Vet- 
erans Auxiliary. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, do we have any other witnesses? Is there anybody else that 
came to be heard this afternoon by this subcommittee? Five wit- 
nesses failed to show up. 

Mr. Ducanper. Or filed statements for the record. 

Mr. Brooks. So if there is anybody that we overlooked, at this hour 
we want to hear them. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, the subcommittee will stand adjourned until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:13 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
a. m., Tuesday, March 1, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Who is the first witness this morning, Mr. Ducander ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. In order to allow some of the other members to ar- 
rive before we hear Mr. Milton, the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
the chairman has decided to take some of the other witnesses first, 
and then, when the other members of the subcommittee arrive, we will 
call Mr. Milton. 

Therefore, the first witness will be a representative of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there representatives here from the American La- 
bor Party? If so, please step forward. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Apparently they didn’t come, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. A representative of the Jewish War Veterans? 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there any representatives of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans here this morning ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanver. They didn’t come. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations? 

Mr. Brooks. Is there a CIO representative here this morning ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanper. Friends Committee on National Legislation ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Just come forward, sir. 

I might say for the benefit of the committee that there were so many 
questions asked yesterday in reference to the release of Reserve offi- 
cers who had had many years of active service that we decided to call 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Milton, back to explain the program that 
you perhaps saw in the paper the day before yesterday. It was news 
to me, too, and I imagine news to everybody on the committee. We 
didn’t have any idea what the plan was. So I thought we had better 
have him back. He is here again this morning. And he has agreed 
kindly to wait until Mr. Winstead and Mr. Price come. that. is. a rea- 
sonable time, before we use him. 

Now, what is your name. sir? 
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Mr. Marsie. My name is Samuel Marble. I am from Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Marster. I am the president of Wilmington College. I have a 
mimeographed statement which I will distribute to counsel. I would 
like to comment on it, if you please, and that will be my testimony. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. All right, sir, if you will hand the mimeo- 
graphed—Do you have enough copies to give each one of the members 
of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Marsie. Not at the moment. I will have them shortly, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Do you have a copy for the reporter ¢ 

Mr. Marsie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, do you have a copy to give to the reporter? 

Mr. Marsir. Not at the moment, no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Then will you give your comments? 

Mr. Marste. I will; yes, indeed. 

Mr. Brooks. You say you are president of the college ? 

Mr. Marsie. President of Wilmington College. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL D. MARBLE, PRESIDENT OF WILMINGTON 
COLLEGE, WILMINGTON, OHIO 


Mr. Marste. This is a small college in a small town. Our students 
come from all of the counties of Ohio and from the Midwest. I move 
around in the cities of Ohio. I talk to students. I talk to their 
parents. And it is from this background that I come to talk to you 
today, because I feel that you are educators. You are perhaps con- 
sidering the most educational venture in the annals of American edu- 

ational history. 

It seems to me that out of this background of mine there is one 
thing I have to report to you that may be of interest to you. I have 
observed in the course of the last several years that one phrase has 

fallen out of the American vocabulary. I don’t know how long it was 
I began to realize that students in our college were no longer referring 
to Americans as peace-loving people. I listen to what is said and to 
note what is not said. Therefore, a period of time had passed before 
I realized that these young Americans weren’t thinking of themselves 
in the terms that we had formerly associated with Americans. I real- 
ized that this term “peace-loving people” is not a concept that is being 
used in the high schools, at least from which students come to our 
college, nor do I hear it used in rotary clubs or luncheon clubs, nor do 
I hear it used in church groups nor do I read it in editorials. I feel 
there has been a change in the way Americans think of themselves. 

This change I think is not the result of the fact that the Russians 
have claimed to be peace-loving people. It is true that we may feel 
that they have contaminated some good words and we can’t use those 
words any more, but at the same time the Russians claim to be a re- 
publican people, and we haven’t let them get away with that. And 
they have claimed to be democratic and we have held onto those 
words. And I believe that the declining use of this concept is not a 
response to Russian propaganda but because Americans are thinking 
of themselves and recognizing themselves in different terms than they 
did before. 
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Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him a question’ Could I interrupt you 
there? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t the fact that we are a peace-loving people taken 
for granted? We don’t have to go out and preach that. Everybody 
takes that for granted in any part of the country. 

Mr. Maxreste. That is true, sir, but during the war we officially called 
ourselves peace-loving people. We wrote it into charters, put it in 
the official declarations, and so forth. It was part of the United 
Nations Charter. It was part of other public statements. And that 
phrase doesn’t appear now as it did before. 

Perhaps you will remember the last time you heard it used. In our 
community I don’t remember the use of it in several years. 

Mr. Jonnson. I hear it used a lot in different places. But that 
doesn’t make it the fact. The fact is that our people, I think by and 
large, are peace loving. And we don’t have to tell them that we are 
that. We don’t need to carry it on our elbow. People just take it 
for granted we are trying to have peace. And that is exactly what 
we are working for in this committee, to create a situation that will 
safeguard you and your college and the rest of the American people. 

Mr. Marsie. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is there any doubt in your mind about that? 

Mr. Marste. No, I have no doubt as to the objectives of this com- 
mittee. 

I simply wish to report that in my experience there is a change in 
the American point of view. And although I think we are as hungry 
for peace as ever, the effect of 10 years—the effect of 15 years of com- 
pulsory military service for all young men has had its effect, and that 
the kind of people that we felt were not peace loving because they be- 
lieved in alines strength and power—we have become a powerful 
nation, and we don’t recognize the kind of powerful nation that we 
are as being the same as the kind of nation we used to refer to when 
we talked to ourselves as being peace loving. ; 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I myself, think that we went so all-out to try 
to show the world that we were peace-loving people that sinister forces 
in the world take advantage of that. 

Mr. Marte. Yes. I will not contest that. I do point to the fact 
that we do not use the term. And students are not taught the term. 
And the term doesn’t seem to express something very fundamental that 
was present at least in the student point of view even 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Have you noticed the word “patriotism” used at all? 

Mr. Marste. Yes, I think there has been a very measurable increase 
in the use of that term, and I think that becomes a term that far more 
adequately and properly describes a student point of view today; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bray. You are not telling this committee that you are against 


the use of the word and feeling of the word “patriotism” among the 
students, are you? 


Mr. Mars. No, sir. 
55066—55—No. 11——41 
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Mr. Bray. I know you are not. I just wanted to clarify that. 

Mr. Marsie. Yes. I was asked if that term was used more fre- 
quently. My answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Bray. And you have no objection to that term ? 

Mr. Marste. No. 

Mr. JoHnson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, what is the burden of your statement 

Mr. Maree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks (continuing). Tothe committee? Is it that we are just 
not using the words “peace loving” enough, is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Marste. No, sir. I am saying the effect of a long period of 
compulsory military service has somewhat changed the identity of 
Americans, and I feel that now that we are on the verge of deciding on 
a program of permanent compulsory military training and service, we 
are at the verge of inaugurating an educational program that will 
have profound implication in further changing the identity that 
Americans take to themselves. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Then you suggest that those people who perhaps 
have this military training would be weaned away om the general 
concept that we are a peace-loving Nation? 

Mr. Marsie. Yes, sir. I am saying that Americans that have had 
that training don’t feel that it has the same connotation that it had 20 
years ago when they didn’t have that training. 

Mr. Deverevx. Don’t you think that those persons who have been 
through and have seen the horrors of war are more inclined toward 
peace than those people who have never seen any of it? 

Mr. Marsie. That I do not know, sir. I do think that Americans 
are inclined to believe that an arms race does not produce peace. And 
I think that it is felt fairly deeply that increasing armaments are 
likely to lead to war rather than peace. And if we take a step toward 
a permanent military training and service program, I think there will 
be perhaps an uncontested sense in Americans that it is not something 
that leads ultimately toward peace. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I suppose your objective and the objectives 
of the people who present this strength are the same. They want to 
arrive at a peaceful solution to the situation we have here. It is 
simply a matter of approach; isn’t it? 

Mr. Marsie. Yes. I think there is a very fundamental considera- 
tion in this matter of the approach. 

In the first place I think that compulsory military training involves 

education for discipline, for authority. It involves concepts of uni- 
formity. It involves accepting orders without question. It involves 
certain values that are inherently not the same democratic values that 
this country has struggled for over a period of a good many hundred 
years. 
* Woodrow Wilson, in his appeal to Congress for a declaration of war 
against. Germany, did so on the basis that they had conscription. 
That was so repugnant to the basic virtues of democracy that a war 
was worthwhile to eliminate this threat of a kind of control over the 
minds of men. 
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I think that same point of view, going back to Daniel Webster, the 
point of view of Americans that came to this country to avoid con- 
scription—all of that became part of what was meant by this term 
“peace loving.” 

We saw the other nations of the world with millions of men under 
armaments, young men required to take military training, and we 
didn’t feel that that was peace-loving. Over a period of decades that 
became part of the concept of what is a peace-loving nation. 

Mr. Devereux. What would your solution be, with world conditions 
as they are today ? 

Mr. Marste. First, I think that we need to recognize that peace 
doesn’t come from fear, but that peace comes from understanding. 
And if there was ever a time that I feel we need to turn around and 
work toward universal disarmament and elimination of conscriptions 
as a universal factor of all nations, I think that time is now. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. You are an intelligent, educated man. You certainly 
must have read of all the efforts that the United States made for a real 
disarmament. So I don’t see how we can go any further than we 
have gone. And you must have a thorough understanding that the 
Soviet Union is putting out propaganda when they talk about dis- 
armament. 

Mr. Marste. I realize that some efforts have been made, and they 
are very encouraging. But I do not feel that they have had the funda- 
mental discussion that they deserve. 

Mr. Jounson. One thing I would like to ask you, if you will permit 
me to. That is this: Where do you get the idea that we are having 
universal military training on a compulsory basis? Just where do 
you get that idea ¢ 

Mr. Marsie. Well, I get it from the bill itself. 

Mr. Jounson. You do? 

Mr. Marste. This is the section that gives me the idea that it is 
In the first place, I think it is permanent because there is no termina- 
tion date in the legislation. And it is compulsory training and serv- 
ice, as follows 

Mr. Bray. What section of the bill? 

Mr. Marsie. Well, I am looking at page 5 and I am reading from 
line 5 down to 21. I will jump a few of the words there. But start- 

ing on line 5: 





However, if the number of enlistments under this subsection do not meet the 
established quota, the Director of Selective Service— 


Then line 10: 
may provide for the induction into the Army Reserve 
and so forth— 


of such numbers of persons under the age of 19 years as are necessary to meet 
these quotas. A person enlisted or inducted under this subsection shall serve 
either on active duty for training and service in the Armed Forces or in a Re- 
serve component for a period of 8 years or on active duty and training in a 
reserve component for a period of 10 years. 


So you see that it is compulsory for all of those that do—— 


Mr. Brooks. How do you get universality out of it ? 
Mr. Marste. That is universality. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Where is the universal part ? 

Mr. Marste. That is universal, because there will be no escape from 
this type of training or service. 

Mr. Brooks. It says quotas—“to meet quotas.” 

Mr. Marsue. (reading) : 


However, if the number does not meet the quotas, Selective Service may 
still 





Mr. Brooks. Get enough to meet the quota. How do you get uni- 
versality there? You are president of a great college. 

Mr. Marste. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell us how you get the universality out of it. 

Mr. Marte. The publication is prepared by 

Mr. Brooks. I mean out of the bill itself. 

Mr. Marnie. Well, I have the testimony of Arthur S. Flemming 
and some of the other testimony that this—there should be no escape. 
All men must be required to accept some form of training or service. 

One point made by Mr. Flemming was that unless this is universal, 
there will be general disappointment with the legislation. And his 
testimony on the 28th was to the effect that he understood that this 
was to be a universal program. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is not your understanding after reading the 
bill, is it? 

Mr. Marste. Yes, sir; that is the way I understand this bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where do you find it is a universal proposition, since 
we have gone into it? Where do you find it in the bill? 

Mr. Marste. Well, the sections that I pointed out, in which the 
legislation says that if the enlistments do not meet these quotas, others 
can be drafted. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is on a quota basis. It is not on a universal basis. 

Mr. Marste. Well, that, sir, is my understanding of the bill, that 
all young men will be subject to this legislation for a period of 8 years 
or 10 years, depending on the type of service they elect. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. That same gentleman that you quoted also empha- 
sized very strongly that there was a 4-year termination of this. Some 
of us on the committee aren’t certain that there is. So we intend to 
place a clause in there that the program will be at least reexamined, 
perhaps terminated, and if we need it further, then continue it. 

Mr. Marste. I think that would definitely make it nonpermanent. 
It would require further legislation. But that is not in the bill at the 
present time. 

Mr. Jonson. We have that in mind. 

Mr. Marste. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. A member of this committee certainly is not responsible 
for everything that is said in testimony before the committee, nor all 
the releases that various branches of the Defense Department may 
put out regarding the act. I do realize there has been aia put 
out a apc, this bill that I can find no place in the bill. 

If we would take out that section about, in a sense, drafting men to 





take this 6-month training or whatever it is, would that make the 
bill any more palatable from your viewpoint ? 
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Mr. Marste. Yes; I think that would eliminate the universal. It 
would make it or bring it in line with the previous legislation. And 
I think this: There has been a substantial feeling in the United States 
that unversal compulsory permanent military training is not some- 
thing we want. You have talked about eliminating the permanency 
and you talked about eliminating the universality, in other words, 
keeping it on a selective service basis. That would be consistent with 
the past action of Congress. 

Mr. Bray. We have had some objections to this bill because it 
wasn’t UMT, and we have had some objections because it was. That 
is from witnesses that have testified before us. 

Frankly, for your information, cutting out a lot of rather unim- 
portant things, sometimes merely statements of policy, it resolves 
itself into two phases: (1) That the soldier who has already served, 
or the draftee who has already served 2 years, is called back for a cer- 
tain period of time afterward, in which he must attend drill at regular 
intervals, perhaps every week, that is, it keeps him in the Reserve, 
active participating Reserve, after he finishes 2 years of active duty. 
That is one part of the bill that has aroused certain objections be- 
cause of the fact that you are taking additional time from the boy’s 
life and the fact that he might be threatened with a dishonorable dis- 
charge after having had prior honorable service; (2) where citizens 
before reaching the age of 19 are allowed to enlist in the Organized 
Reserve, which may be the National Guard or the Organized Reserve, 
and train for a period of 6 months before he takes his Reserve train- 
“| That is phase No. 2. 

Jould you have any objection to that phase? 

Mr. Marste. I think at this point I would. I think my objection 
would be to the extension of this control up to a period of from 8 to 
10 years. 

As I understand it in the present legislation, it would be possible 
to recall or to require certain performances over a period of 10 years. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bray. The time has not been fixed. But would you have objec- 
tions if a person, of his own free will and accord, enlisted in the 
Reserve ? 

Mr. Marste. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Some Reserve component of the Army ? 

Mr. Marste. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And took a certain amount of prior training before he 
started his Monday evening or Tuesday evening drills. and that period 
only lasted from that time that he enlisted until he is 26 years of age; 
would you have any objection to something like that ? 

Mr. Marsir. No. But that I do not believe is the bill we have at 
present. 

Mr. Bray. I am talking about would you object to anything like 
that in the bill? 

Mr. Marsiz. No. An individual who elects to do that, yes, I think 
that should be his privilege. 

Mr. Brooks. When you do have copies available of your statement, 
why not let the committee look over it and get your views from your 
statement. 

Mr. Marste. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. And you will have copies, won’t you? 

Mr. Marsie. That will be on the desk this morning, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Any further questions / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much, sir. 

(The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL D. MARBLE, PRESIDENT OF WILMINGTON COLLEGE, ON BEHALF 
OF THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, IN OPPOSITION TO H. R. 
2967, FoR A COMPULSORY RESERVE AND MopiriEp UMT PRoGRAM 


I am from Ohio, and employed by a small college in a small town. The 
students in this college are from a variety of backgrounds. Their fathers are 
professional men, businessmen, workingmen. Their families are Methodist, 
Quaker, Baptist, Episcopalian, Catholic, Jewish, and sometimes not much of 
anything. They come from 20 States, and 88 counties of Ohio, and they are a 
cross section of young America. 

It is also my occasion to move around among the cities of southern Ohio. I 
attend Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, and mothers’ clubs. I read the papers and 
magazines, and I hear speeches. I talk to the parents of students, and to other 
teachers as well. You can see there is nothing particularly significant about 
this background, and you may wonder what I have to say to members of this 
committee that justifies taking time away from my home and job to come this 
distance, and what it is that justifies your taking time to listen. 

Out of this background I have one thing to report to you, and it is this, and I 
think you will find it of interest. It has been observed that Americans no longer 
refer to themselves as peace-loving people. I do not know just when it was that 
this phrase began to drop out of our conversation. It wasn’t during the war, 
because we talked about it then. We officially referred to ourselves as a 
peace-loving Nation. It wasn’t at the end of the war, because there was talk of 
this sort even then. 

It may be that the Russians have used these words, and we are now afraid that 
they are contaminated and do not quite represent America. But the Russians 
also claim to be a republic, and we have not let them capture and control that 
word, and they talk about being democratic, and we haven't given up our right 
to that word, either. I do not believe we would give up peace loving so easily 
if we believed it fundamentally represented the American frame of mind. 

But the fact is that we no longer refer to ourselves as peaceloving. College 
students do not because they have not been taught this way in high school, or 
at home, or in college. Speakers before the school and college assemblies no 
longer make this reference, nor do those who address service clubs, or church 
groups, or who speak to the wider public through the press. I do not believe 
this is solely a reaction against Russian propaganda, but rather that our feelings 
have changed and that the way we recognize ourselves, and the role we play, is 
different. This is the result of the fact that for a period of 15 years we have 
had a compulsory program for preparing young men in the arts of war, and 
this has changed the way Americans look at themselves. 

There is something else happening in Ohio, and you may find this of interest 
as well. Ohio has always had a lot of colleges—50 altogether—more in propor- 
tion to its population than any other State. The interest in higher education 
has been such that Ohio has been dubbed “the college State.’ Before the war 
more than two-thirds of the college population was in these independent, non- 
tax-supported institutions. Now the numbers have diminished, and only a 
third of the students are in these institutions where they maintain themselves, 
and it is predicted that in the next 17 years the proportions will decline until 
only 11 percent are in the nongovernment institutions. 


But since 1940 there has been an additional education force—and this is your 


own, and you are the educators, and it is the most powerful educational program 
in America, and it is the growing military influence in American life. You 
realize, of course, that this Federal educational program costs as much as all 
the rest of education in the United States combined, and of course it reaches every 
young man, so it is more pervasive than the rest. If you add this Federal educa- 
tional program in the form of 2 or 3 years of military service to the growth of 
the State institutions, you must conclude that the role of the independent insti- 
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tutions has declined still further, perhaps to as little as 5 percent. This shift 
from 65 percent to 5 percent in an area where the people have been particularly 
friendly to the idea of doing the job of education without the use of public funds, 
and all this having occurred in a span of a little less than 15 years, must certainly 
be one of the most significant shifts now occurring in American life. 

It is true that a good many of these nontax institutions have been poorly 
financed, and their standards have not always been the most advanced. But 
they have represented the principle of a people gathering together to solve their 
own problems without recourse to Government, and the support of these insti- 
tutions on a free-consent basis without resort to tax or compulsion. It is this 
spirit in our common life that delivers us from the unlimited growth of Govern- 
ment and control. It is the belief that ultimately man keeps the State, and not 
the State keeps the man. 

It is because you are participating in this educational revolution that I would 
like you to be particularly sensitive to the values you uphold. It is because you 
are changing the way the American thinks of himself that I would point out to 
you that his personality is not so stubbornly independent that it cannot be altered. 
The military values of discipline, order, and authority are not the same as the 
encouragement of personality, and respect for the individuality of others, govern- 
ment on the basis of free association, rulemaking by discussion and representa- 
tion. The authoritarian way of life is not the democratic way of life, and all 
garrison states are organized on the military principle. 

This bill, coupled with the extension of the draft, is in effect, universal com- 
pulsory military training and service. It seeks to bring as many able-bodied 
men as possible under military influence and indoctrination for a period of 8 
to 10 years, and to begin this at an increasingly early age. It confronts educa- 
tors with the unsettling effect on high-school students, the disruptive effect on 
colleges, the reversal of moral principles taught in the home, the church, and the 
school. 

As Congressmen you have voted to continue the draft. While I respect your 
sincerity, I believe we actually must reverse this direction and work toward 
universal disarmament if we are to survive. If you feel that Federal compulsion 
and control is needed, let us not extend it over a longer span of men’s lives. If 
we must continue the massive preparation of men to submission and authority, 
let us here commit ourselves to return as rapidly as possible to education for 
consent, cooperation, freedom, and peace. 

Recognize that the only hope for men is recovery of a determination to build 
a world community and make it workable; to reduce power as an arbiter in 
men’s lives and to return to law; to encourage a belief in brotherhood and the 
fraternity of man; to prepare young people for service in good will, rather than 
for destruction and obliteration: and to make America a symbol of peace rather 
than fear. 


Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit for the record, at 
this point, the statements of the Friends General Conference and the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 2967 FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND COMPULSORY 
RESERVE BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1955 


We believe that the brotherhood of men is a universally accepted truth and is 
more fundamental than their conflicts. Creative solutions to differences are 
possible and the only way to prevent the disaster of international suicide. 

We are opposed to conscription because we are grounded in a faith which 
calls upon us to actively support international constructive policies which reduce 
tensions and meet the needs of people everywhere. 

Military conscription is a form of totalitarianism over the lives and minds 
of our people. It presents an intolerable economic burden. .As it has been 
disastrously demonstrated in other countries, this compulsory uniformity dries 
up the life source of a free community. Furthermore conscript armies, with 
their large corps of professional officers are a grave menace to peace. The 
military would be in control, virtually, of a nation in arms under UMT. We 
should realize that it is easier to slip into the compulsory principle in national 
life than to get rid of it. 
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We would remind you that negotiation is going on in the United Nations on a 
disarmament resolution passed on November 4 which calls for regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all forces and all armaments, the total prohibition 
of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons and conversion of existing stocks 
for peaceful purposes, and the establishment of a control organ with rights and 
powers to guarantee the effective observance of the agreed reductions of all 
armaments and forces. This resolution points the road which every nation 
desires to take, viz—toward universal, enforceable disarmament. It was sup- 
ported by all 60 members of the United Nations. H. R. 2967 is in the opposite 
direction—the road that led to disaster in Germany, Italy, Japan, and brought 
catastrophe, not security, to all mankind. 

Security results from good will and the procedures of peaceful settlement, 
with respect for the legitimate needs of others. It requires the prevention of 
war. We know from history, particularly the first half of the 20th century, that 
security cannot be attained through national military power or with regional 
military alliances. In fact, these things, we believe, help create tensions and 
insecurity. Security can be attained only through organized world order, and 
for that we must increase the membership and authority of the United Nations. 

The universal training which we need is for these understandings in the minds 


of men, since it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed. 





STATEMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS WILPF 


I am Mrs. Wilson P. Lyons of Newton Centre, Mass., mother of a 10-year-old 
boy and recording secretary of the Massachusetts branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. I have been asked to represent this 
group of about 300 women in opposition to House bill, H. R. 2967, which would 
amend and implement the previously enacted UMT law. Our opposition to UMT 
dates back to 1917 and has continued unswervingly through two world wars. 
As recently as January 30, 1955, our national board passed a resolution opposing 
UMT and any form of a compulsory military program. Pearl Buck, a member of 
our organization declares that, “‘UMT is the greatest threat which our democracy 
lias ever faced.” 

UMT is against all the principles we have been working for in the last 40 
years since our founding—the establishment by nonviolent means of those politi- 
cal, economic, social, and psychological conditions throughout the world which 
can assure peace and freedom. At the outset I would like some emphasis to fall 
on that phrase ,“‘throughout the world.” Our aims are international in scope 
and we are just as anxious to see Russia relinquish her compulsory universal 
military training as we are to prevent its adoption here. 

Politically, Congress has had no clear command from the people for the enact- 
ment of UMT measures. The haste with which the draft was extended and the 
consideration of UMT in an off-election year would prevent determination of the 
issue by any great number of our citizens. It is evident from such articles as 
The Kids Want UMT which appeared in This Week magazine of January 16, 
that neither the kids nor their parents are informed as to the provisions of the 
proposed bill and as to the implications for them and probably their descendants 
for generations to come. Is there not a danger that enlightenment will come too 
late when the machinery has begun to roll, when vast sums have been expended 
for such a program? There would be not only billions added to the budget, but 
in the process of training for combat 2 percent of the trainees would be killed. 
Would it not be politically wise, if not otherwise, to secure the widest possible 
participation for such a momentous decision? Even Senator Flanders, a sup- 
porter of UMT, I understand, admits that the policy of universal military train- 
ing has been one which the parents and children of America have come to view 
as the negation of the free life which is the ideal of western civilization. This 
cannot and must not be ignored. 

Economically, UMT, as proposed in this bill, cannot be justified. If only 
one-half of its yearly cost were to be used to relieve conditions of poverty and 
ignorance in Asia, the spread of communism would be defeated at its source. 
It is estimated that the direct yearly costs for a program of not more than 
2 million Reserves would probably require an appropriation of 3 to 5 billion 
dollars after an initial equipment investment of about $20 billion. A 10-percent 
replacement cost per year is assumed for equipment. Then there are a number 
of indirect costs such as the loss to industry and agriculture of 12 working 
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days out of 15 days of refresher training each year for at least 1,500,000 men. 
This would mean 18 million man-days lost. Assuming a cost of at least $10 
per day, this indirect yearly cost would be at least $180 million. The strange 
thing is that even after all this expenditure of the taxpayers already scarce 
money, only 20 percent of those trained, according to Representative Thomas B. 
Curtis, could be used for combat activity. The other percent could just as 
well remain civilians. As you probably know, the Air Force’s project Native 
Son found it could, in 1955, relieve 43,000 military personnel if 31,000 civilians 
were used for noncombat jobs. With a smaller standing army, with more thor- 
ough encouragement of Volunteer Reserve service, and with the use of civilian 
help, would it be necessary to train some 70,000 boys that reach draft age each 
month? I would venture to say that if the facts were known to all Americans 
the military would not be permitted to utterly destroy our economy for a false 
security. 

And a false security it would be, for compulsory military service has not kept 
countries out of war nor assured their victories in war as seen in Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, Poland, and France. How utterly false is reliance on 
military manpower in this day of the hydrogen bomb. Before its destructive 
power all men will fall, be they mere civilians or elaborately and expensively 
trained soldiers. A preoccupation with military security can so cripple a nation 
that all progress stops except that allied to military effort. 

Socially and psychologically it is enough that our present militarism reaches 
into American life as much as it does. No child today can grow up without the 
knowledge that force and violence and killing are accepted practices of the adult 
world in the solution of problems. UMT would notify them from early child- 
hood that they were inexorably expected to be a part of this, that they and all 
their kind would receive training for war. Moreover, from their earliest years 
they would be aware that they would be compelled to take military training, a 
pervasive coercion that would inevitably stifle the rugged freedom and initia- 
tive which heretofore has been the backbone of our Nation in war and peace. 
True, we have compulsory education, but what a vast difference. Even a very 
young child can understand the difference between the obligation to be educated 
for living and an obligation to be educated for destruction and death. It is sig- 
nificant that the so-called manly art of self-defense is not mandatory in our 
educational system. If in our schools and civil life we refuse to cultivate the 
use of force and violence in meeting attack, but seek instead to develop the 
ability and the conditions for getting along together, should we cancel this out 
on a national scale by establishing permanent, compulsory, universaal mili- 
tary training such as is implied directly and indirectly in this bill? 

We have come a long way in our hard rise from the use of brute force to 
protect ourselves from our neighbors. UMT is an admission that we must again 
put a weapon in the hand of every man, an admission that we relinquish our 
hard-won and glorious ability to use our intelligence in understanding and solv- 
ing our very real problems. 

Our culture is based on a progressive and widening range of love from infancy 
to adulthood accompanied by a gradual reduction of dependency on outer author- 
ity. UMT attacks this proven pattern at two points. It checks the development 
of love from its infantile stages to mature love for mankind as a whole by 
preparing him to fight a supposedly ever-present enemy. Furthermore, UMT 
would come at a time when a boy would normally be ready to take firm steps in the 
direction of independence. forced military training at this point would delay 
for years and sometimes thwart altogether the healthy maturing process. If 
once this is allowed to happen on a universal scale generation after generation 
in this country, we may find that the very structure of our democratic society is 
undermined. Our children should and can have the right to choose the way in 
which they will contribute to the security and integrity of their society. Some 
will choose military careers, others the more constructive pursuits. UMT would 
force each young man into a mold before he has even reached the age when he is 
permitted to help choose the Government that so compels him. To be at the 
beck and call of possibly reckless military authority for 8 to 10 years would 
mean 8 to 10 years of subservience to the state for all American youth including 
those who might otherwise have a clear-cut call to serve our country in other 
magnificent ways. Some of these constructive contributions might be in the 
direction of scientific or cultural enrichment, some in the direction of great social 
inventions that would benefit mankind, some in perfecting already created chan- 
nels for world development and world disarmament such as the U. N. 
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We must continue to direct our energies and aspirations toward the solution 
of our problems by the constant application of free democratic principles and 
not by submission to the totalitarianism cf military might. 

Marte J. Lyons, Newton Centre. 

We call Assistant Secretary Milton now. 

Will you, Mr. Milton, come up, sir. We appreciate it very much. 

Secretary Miron. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Since we last had the privilege of talking to you, Mr. 
Secretary Milton, we have read considerable in the press about your 
program to release about 12,000 officers. Maybe my figure is a little 
high, but thousands of officers, under some sort of program. What is 
that program? Some of the members of the committee asked me 
yesterday about it. 
~ Secretary Mivron. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of 
being with you again. 

Mr. Brooks. I am a little disappointed you didn’t tell us about that 
when you were here before. 

Secretary Miron. Iam sorry if I have disappointed you. I didn’t 
do it intentionally. And I am at a loss to understand the figures 
which you mentioned. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is that article? Do you have that article, Mr. 
Ducander ¢ 

Mr. Ducanperr. No, sir; I don’t have the article. I understand the 
figures were 3,500; is that right? 

Mr. Brooks. The figures in the paper were not any 3,500. 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. This is another figure I had from another 
source. 

Mr. Brooks. Around 12,000, or something like that, that you are 
going to release. How many are you really going to release? 

Secretary Mirron. Well, sir, may I give you the program in its 
entirety, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. That is what we thought you were doing the other 
day. Now, will you complete your statement? We will appreciate 
that. 

Secretary Miron. My remarks the other day pertained to the 
Reserve program and not specifically to the reservist on active duty, 
which I believe is responsive to your query this morning. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Secretary Minton. We feel that we must always keep our officer 
corps in the very best shape possible. Along about last September, 
when we realized we were having a reduction in strength, and with the 
necessity for intense vitalization as to quality of the personnel whom 
we would have to call upon if the gong sounded, we went into a long- 
range study of the Reserve officer—that is of whom I am i 
the Reserve oflicer—who is on active duty. 

We started that study with four points in mind. The first one was 
to maintain the maximum potential for the Army, to eliminate Re- 
serve instability insofar as possible, to improve the caliber of the 
officer corps, and to provide career for reservists who wanted to stay 
on active duty for a “ period of time. 


At the present time we are limited to a 3-year contract, to an officer 
who comes on active duty. That is a bilateral agreement. He sits on 
one side of the table and the Army sits on the other, and at the end 
of that—— 
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Mr. Brooks. You can renew it? 

Secretary Mizron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanver. Why are you limited to 3 years? The law says 5. 

Secretary Minton. That is right, sir. But higher authority has 
limited us so far to 3 years. 

Mr. Price. Higher authority? Does the law limit you? 

Secretary Miiron. No, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. The law limits him to 5. It is in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. 

Mr. Brooxs. What higher authority is it, Mr. Secretary? I thought 
you were pretty high authority. 

Secretary Miron. But there is higher still, sir. I think that de- 
cision was made at Defense level, sir. We have been limited, sir, to a 
3-year program at the present—the 3-year contract. That is the 
maximum. That is what we call the Category 3 officer, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is in the Defense Department ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where the limit came from ? 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At any time have you requested that the 3-year 
limitation be upped to 5? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir; we have that constantly under study, 
sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I say, have you requested it from the higher 
authority ? 

Secretary Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What answer did you receive? 

Secretary Minton. I can’t give you the exact answer to that, sir. 
The RFPB has had that point under deliberation. I would have to 
go back and look into the minutes as to the arguments 

Mr. Brooxs. What reason did they give you, then, for cutting it 
down ? 

Secretary Mitton. Well, sir—now, this is off-the-cuff opinion 
I would think probably the fluctuation of the strengths would be a de- 
termining factor there, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t the Defense Departinent also under the law 4 
No matter how high up they are. It really shocks me they will warp 
the law without at least notifying Congress that they are doing it. 
It is a dangerous procedure, I think, to just disregard a law that Con- 
gress passes, which is the supreme law of the Jand, and to make admin- 
istrative decrees that could have the effect of entirely changing the 
policy that Congress has laid down. 

Secretary Mitton. Well, sir, so far as the operation is concerned, we 
do not hesitate to renew it, time and time and time again. It just 
means more contracts, really, where the officers are competent and 
where they are worthy of consideration, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I think that begs the question. The funda- 
mental question is: Is the law of Congress the law that governs the 
Defense Department from the top to the bottom. 

Secretary Mitton. I think the law reads that we can give a maxi- 
mum up to 5 years. 
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Mr. Ducanper. But, Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Mitton. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ducanver. That is right. But I think the legislative history 
will show that in the hearings of this committee it was the sense of this 
committee that long-term contracts would be given. 

Did the Bureau of the Budget ever cut you down in your request for 
longer-term contracts ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Ducander a ques- 
tion? Is it not true, Duke, that when we were writing this law, when 
we employed the term “stability,” that we always looked at that 5- 
year limitation ? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. We wanted to give stability to these Reserve 
officers. 

Mr. Brooks. That provision was discussed freely and everybody 
agreed on it at the time it was put in. The Reserve officers came up 
with the suggestion. The Defense Department liked the suggestion. 
It was put in by unanimous consent. We set the time at 5 years by 
consent. 

Mr. Ducanprer. A maximum of 5 years. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right, a maximum of 5 years. My atten- 
tion was temporarily distracted. 

I wonder if there was a question which I have not answered. 

Mr. Ducanper. I would like to know if the Bureau of the Budget 
has ever cut you down in your requests?) Do you know if it ever had 
anything to do with it? 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Ducander, my understanding is that that 
decision was made there. 

Mr. Ducanper. By the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Mirron. That we could go up to 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Bureau of the Budget said you couldn’t go any 
higher ? 

Secretary Mitton. That we were limited to 3 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And they turned down your request to extend it to 
five, or they took no action? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. You mean to tell me the Bureau of the 
Budget laid down administrative orders for the Defense Establish- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Miron. May Lask one of the men who was quite familiar 
with this—and I (aside). 

Mr. Brooks. I think we ought to clear that up. 

Who in the Bureau of the Budget handles that? 

Secretary Mirron. That, sir, I couldn’t answer definitely, sir. 

Mr. Price. Is the Secretary of Defense the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget’ Does he work under the Budget ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. Weall do. This is a permissive 





Mr. Price. We all do to a certain extent. But the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget is not the officer to make administrative orders 
within any department. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have a mighty good man 
before us this morning. He doesn’t set these policies. 


Mr. Pricer. Of course he doesn’t, but we ought to show it in the 
record. 
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Mr. Wrystrap. I am just as burned up as any man on the committee 
about that. 

Mr. Brooks. I suggest this. I suggest we let Mr. Milton make his 
statement first. He hasn’t even gotten to his statement. We would 
like to get it. Then we can ask him about the Bureau of the Budget. 
I am as interested as anybody else is. 

Secretary Miron. Thank you, sir. AndsoamI. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Just go ahead, sir. 

Secretary Minron. We intended to accomplish these 4 objectives 
by really a 7-point program. May I repeat that this was our study 
which terminated on September 30, and which resulted in what we call 
the vitalization program for the officer corps of the United States 
Army. 

The officer corps at the present time consists really of two segments 
the Regulars and the Reserves. 

Year by year, as I have observed, they are coming closer and closer 
together in the laws and regulations, and we are hopeful that the day 
will come when we will have 1 set of laws and 1 set of regulations. 
And they are pretty close to that right now, sir. 

However, OPA of 1947, which was a vitalization program for the 
Regular Establishment, prescribed what we commonly called the 30 
and 5 program, which says that an officer who has—this is a Regular 
of whom | am speaking—served 30 years on active duty or 5 years in 
grade, whichever comes later, will be eliminated. 

That has resulted, sir, in our releasing from the service in some 
instances men at age 51, some 52, some 53, the aver ‘age is running about 
54. On the other hand 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Milton, at that ee may I ask this question ? 
These officers who were released at 51, 52, 53 and 54. had they acquired 
their 30 years’ eligibility for wr astm 2 

Secretary Muuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Go ahead. 

Secretary Miuzron. And they all retired with their retirement an- 
nuity, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Did you have a cutoff date for them, a date on 
which they must retire, or did you let them build up to that point 
where they had 30 years? 

Secretary Minton. We let them build up. And they retire on the 
last day of the month in which they acquired the 30 years of service. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. In which they acquired the 30-year retirement. 
Very well. 

Secretary Miuron. Over in the other area, which incidentally is 
about 78 percent of our officer corps who are reservists on active duty, 
we had by regulation in the Department of the Army age categories. 
They are the same, which became éffective by law, and that is the 
Reserve Officers Personnel Act, on June 30 of this year. That is 55 
years of age for a lieutenant colonel and less in rank, and 58 for a 
colonel. 

That produced an inequity and it was one of the motivating reasons 
why we went into a study of the revitalization of the officer corps. 

We found ourselves in the position of taking out of active service 
Regulars, careerists, West Pointers, if you please, and others, at 52 
and 53, and putting in their place a noncareerist who maybe was 55 
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or 56, by reason of the regulations on the one hand and the law on the 
other. 

There was a very strong school of thought that what we should do 
by regulation was to reduce the 58-55 category, which is regulation, 
to 55 and 53, respectively—55 for colonels and 53 for lieutenant colonels 
and less. But just about that time the Congress, in its wisdom, was 
studying the Reserve Officer Personnel Act, and they wrote in the ages 
55 and 58. 

Therefore, we felt that it would be unwise for us to adopt a 1-year 
policy at 53-55 when next year we would have to go back to a 55-56. 

I cite that in passing as one of the reasons why we had to study a 
vitalization program. 

Now, if I may, sir, I would like to turn the picture and look at it 
from the standpoint of the individual who is involved. The individual 
who is over here in the regular channel: If he has served 3 years on 
active duty and any time thereafter he is eliminated from the Army 
involuntarily, if he retired voluntarily, that is something else. But 
involuntarily, if we get him out of the Army, under OPA we give 
him a severance pay of 2 months’ pay for every year of service that 
he has sar not to exceed 24 months. 

On the other hand, the man who is over here in the Reserve column, 
sir, who has served 15 years or 10 years, or any period of time, if we 
get him out involuntarily, he has nothing. 

That has led us to the feeling that we ought to give some thought to 
an adjustment, or call it a severance pay, if you please, to the reservist 
who has been on duty 15 years. There is nothing that hurts me any 
more than to have to see an officer who has put in 15 years, the best 
15 years of his life, who suddenly is told that he has to leave the Army 
for one reason or the other, and who does not have any income for 
retirement purposes until he reaches the age of 60, which is title III of 
Public Law 810. 

I present the picture of the officer corps from two angles, both that 
of the Army and of the individual concerned. 

Weighing those factors, the potential of the Army, the vitalization 
and the equity to the individual, we came up with a seven-point pro- 
gram which we call our vitalization program. 

This was published and given wide publicity on September 30, 
1954, and individual letters went out to the reservists who were in- 
volved who may fall within some purview of these policies. 

The first of these policies was this. We would like to assure the 
man—the reservist now I am speaking of—who would like to make a 
career of the Army and who is physically capable, who is mentally 
alert, and who is professionally qualified—we would like to see him 
be reasonably assured that he sat, stay on for 20 years, when under 
title II of Public Law 810 he could draw a retirement. 

The second point—and apropos of that point, sir—we find that 
when we bring reservists in either voluntarily or involuntarily, even 
though they have just a 3-year contract, many of them assume that 
they are going on until they reach the age of 60 or until they have had 
their 20 years. 

Now, our vitalization program conceives of taking the best and 
offering them a career category, which, as long as they stay alert, 
physically capable, and mentally acute, that we would like to have 
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reasonable assurance that they could stay on until they qualified for 
their 20 years requirement. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the reason you are cutting off 8,000 of them ? 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir. I will come to that in a moment, if I 
may, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wish you would tell us the cost of your program, 
too, what you think it is going to cost us. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question? 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait just a minute. See if he can give us some costs. 

Secretary Minron. The cost? 

Mr. Brooxs. The cost that you announced in the paper. 

Secretary Mizron. Well, sir, this doesn’t involve any money, sir. 
This is just merely a matter of policy. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the severance would. The severance pay would. 

Secretary Minton. Oh, the severance pay. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Mixton. Sir, that bill has not—the proposed bill has 
not left the Defense Department and I cannot speak to that point 
at this moment, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t know the cost? 

Secretary Mizron. No, sir; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonunson. I think you announced—what was the ratio of the 
Regulars to the other, in percentages? 80 to 20, was it? 

Secretary Mmron. It is about 78 percent reservists, sir, and 22 
percent. 

Mr. Jounson. You certainly would have to have—the ones that 
you want to put this program that is interesting, and the good one, 
would be the very small proportion of that 78 percent; wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir. I think it would be a larger percentage 
than you would initially assume. Now, in September, or at the end 
of September we debated the possibility of taking the records of all 
the 78,000-plus reservists on duty and going through those at that 
point and seeing how many of them we would like to keep. But it was 
a herculean task. We couldn’t do it. And since they were under a 
3-year category anyway, we thought we would spread the load over 
3 years, and as our categories came up we would study it. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the plan roughly this: You want to fill up the 
attrition that is occuring in the 22 percent by taking the best ones out 
of the 78 percent; is that what would happen, roughly ? 

Secretary Miiton. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Mr. JoHnson. I don’t mean that in any critical way or there should 
be nothing attached to that as being mean or anything, but wasn’t 
that the general problem you have? We have this group going off 
that are 51 to 60 and the spaces have to be filled somewhere. There 
will be promotions? 

Secretary Miiton. That is right. 

Mr. JouHnson. And these Reserve officers would take them over? 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. But they would be filled by the 
flow upward from the junior officers coming in throughout, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then your idea is this—my idea was the reverse to 
it; that is, if you oe a man 12 years, we will say, as an officer in 
your department, long before the 12-year period is reached, you know 
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whether he is a good officer or a bad one. After he reaches a certain 
point, he ought to become permanent there. And he shouldn’t be 
the subject of being kicked out every time there is a little fluctuation 
in the size of the Establishment. 

Secretary Mizron. That is exactly what we are trying to do, sir. 
I believe we have a means whereby we can. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead with your program. 

Secretary Mizron. Another point in the vitalization program is to 
eliminate those reservists and Regulars who have been twice passed 
over for promotion. By the law, we have to eliminate a Regular who 
has been twice passed over for permanent promotion. Under ROPA, 
we have to eliminate from the Reales program an officer who is twice 
passed over for promotion. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, at that particular point, Mr. Milton, this 
Reserve officer who had been passed over twice for selection, is he 
given the opportunity to acquire 20 years of service, we will say, if 
he has 16 or 17 or 18 years to his credit already ? 

Secretary Mruton. Not on active duty, sir. He can qualify for re- 
tirement under title III of Public Law 810. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why don’t—— 

Secretary Mriton. We have not gotten that man out of the Reserve 
by reason of taking him off of the Active Forces. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why don’t you treat the Reserve the same as 
rou treat the Regular? You told me a moment ago you left the 

egular on active duty until he had acquired 30 years of service for 
retirement. Now, here you are retiring Reserves, many of whom have 
18 years and 19 years, and still the Army says, “OPA-1, you are 
finished.” 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentlemen yield at that point? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. The Regular is not necessarily guaranteed 30 years 
of service. He may be passed over and Suniel. 

The only difference is the Regular get his severance pay if it is less 
than 20 years of service, whereas the Reserve does not. Am I cor- 
rect on that? 

Secretary Minron. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I asked Mr. Milton a moment ago if he let the 
Regular stay on active dutly until he acquired 30 years of service 
for retirement purposes. You said “Yes.” 

Secretary Mruron. I misunderstood you, sir. The 30 years to 
which I referred is the provision of OPA, which says that we must 
get him out after 30 years of active service or 5 years in grade, which- 
ever one is the later, sir. ; 

Mr. Van Zanpr. (Nods.) 

Secretary Mitton. He has to go out under those circumstances, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Milton, do I understand you to say that you 
are releasing these men as officers about—I don’t know how man 
thousand—because they have been passed over twice and under ROPA 
you have to do that? Is that your statement ? 

Secretary Miuron. This as a part of our vitalization program. No 
part of this has gone into effect as yet. 

Mr. Brooxs. But if they have been passed over twice, then under 
ROPA you are compelled to do it? 
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Secretary Mirron. Under ROPA we have to get them out of the 
Reserve program if they have twice been p: assed over for Reserve 
promotion. 

Mr. Ducanver. But isn’t that a small percentage of this number of 
officers that you are going to let go, that will go out under that pro- 
gram ? 

Secretary Miuron. I will give you those numbers in just a few 
moments. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Minton. If I can emphasize—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think we are ahead of you. 

Secretary Mizron. Yes, sir; I really think you are, 

Then we screened—and by law we have to screen the Regular 
Establishment annually to get out the uneffective Regular officer. 
We want to do that for the reservist, too, the man who is way down 
at the bottom we think we ought to get out. That is another point 
of the vitalization. 

We feel that a man who has put in 20 years of active service and 
can have retirement, at that time we ought to review as to whether 
we want to keep him on active duty or whether he should get off. 
If we have a space for him and he is still active and mentally alert, 
then we offer him the opportunity of staying on beyond the 20. 

But at 20 years, when he does have retirement under title IT, we feel 
that we have somewhat fulfilled our ere to him. 

Mr. JoHnson. He gets 214 percent a year. He gets 50 percent. 

Secretary Mitron. He gets 21% percent a year. 

Mr. Jounson. That is pretty good. 

Secretary Minton. It is exactly the same as the retirement for 
the—— 

Mr. Jonnson. I hope you can help those poor Reserves that need 
a little more time, get them in the Reserve, so they can get the 20 years’ 
service. You mentioned some that had be en in there for many years, 
15 years. They haven’t had the 20 years’ service to qui llify when 
they are 60. That is the group that I am interested in. 

Mr. Ducanner. They have to get 20 years, but they have to wait 
until age 60 to get the retirement benefits. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Under 810. 

Mr. JoHnson. You mentioned the group that had less than the 20- 
year service, 15 years, and they don’t get any benefit of Public Law 
810, until they get 20 years of service Now, can we get them in the 
Reserve in some way so they can pile up the additional years ? 

Secretary Minton. We let them go in the Reserves where they con- 
tinue to accumulate retirement points and can retire under title IIT 
of Public Law 810, but they get nothing until they are 60. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I think there is a misunderstanding on 
that. Because I was talking with a Reserve officer the other day. He 
wasn’t raising any how] about it. He was just telling me his situa- 
tion. He entered rather late. He is being caught. He has about, 
oh, 12 or 13 years’ time. He told me—he was caught on the age 
classification. ° He told me that he understood that he could not go on 
and keep up his Reserve activities by correspondence, and so on, 
until he finished the 20 years. 

I told him—I am glad this came up. 
55066—55—No. 1142 
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Secretary Mirton. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. I told him I would try to find out about it. It was just 
a casual conversation. 

Secretary Mivron. That is right. These reservists go into the Re- 
serve scatus and they can continue building up retirement points. And 
incidentally, may I digress on some other point ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. We want your statement, sir, while you are 
going ahead. 

Secretary Mitron. In discussing readjustment or a severance pay 
for reservists, the question has arisen us to what that severance pay 
should be. Right here in this room we had a conference back there at 
the table one day during the summer. One said, “Should we have it 
the same as the Regulars?” I believe the ROA takes the position 
that if we had an adjustment pay or severance pay, that it should not 
be the same as the Regulars. Because the man is still a reservist and 
he goes back into the Reserves and continues to accumulate retirement 
points, when at the age of 60 he can then draw retirement. 

And our thinking has been maybe a readjustment pay of maybe 
half of the Regulars, and maybe breaking it at 10 years and a month 
pay thereafter. 

ROPA becomes effective on June 30 of this year. By the provisions 
of that law, when a lieutenant colonel or lesser in rank reaches 55 or a 
colonel at 58, he goes out. That has been a regulation in the Depart- 
ment of the Army before ROPA. So that is another way that we 
were going to vitalize the program. 

And the last one—and this 1s the point that I think, I know is dis- 
turbing General Devereux. We have a group of officers who have 
come in voluntarily, and a small percentage of them involuntarily, who 
can’t conceivably get in 20 years of service by the time they reach the 
55 and 58, which becomes effective on June 30 of this year. 

I think that is responsive to your query. 

After General Devereux mentioned that in this room—I happened 
to be here when Mr. Wilson was sitting in this chair—I went right 
back and I told G-1—we have not applied this policy as yet. It 
becomes effective April 1. It was first written into the program on 
September 30. But at that time we thought it would be unfair to 
say to these people that this is the policy, that they ought to have a 
period of time to make certain adjustments. And that is the reason 
the date April 30 was resorted to. 

I went right back, General, as I promised you I would, and I told 
G-1 I wanted every one of these cases pulled and a detailed study 
made of each one of them. And he took those cases. I found there 
were 26 cases which had already come to his attention and he had 
decided that these men were worthy to stay in—record was good, 
understand, and physical condition was fine. I said, “Take the rest 
of them.” He divided them into three packets, or at least his working 
people have. Over here he put those whose OEI, which is their 
index, the officer’s index—put those over here. Those whose age, 
physical condition, physical profile and efficiency were not good, over 
here. And in the middle they put those that there were some question 
about. 

In this pile as of this morning there are six. In this pile there are 
twenty. And in this pile there are 223. The total officers who are 
involved in the policy to which you referred are 249. 
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I would like to give you, if 1 may—TI don’t want to presume too 
much on your time—— 

Mr. Brooks. They go off under your policy. The 249 would go out ? 

Secretary Minton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. And only six are kept ! 

Secretary Minton. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Ducanper. And only six are retained ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. Oh,no. There were 26 to start with. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Secretary Mitton. Whom we have already retained. 

Mr. Ducanper. Oh. 

Secretary Miiron. There are 6 more in this pile; there are 20 in 
this pile; and there are 223 in this pile, as of this morning. 

Mr. Ducanper. And what are you going to do with the 20 in the 
middle? 

Secretary Mitton. They go to G-1 personally, for his personal con- 
sideration, first to see if we have a need; secondly, to see if they are 
qualified and worthy of staying on. May I give you a profile of 
these 249, because I know that is the item that is bothering General 
Devereux? And I would like to say that if any of you have a personal 
case, please don’t hesitate to let me have it, because we will not do an 
injustice to an individual. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think a great many injustices have already been 
done. For instance, down in my home there, we had a young officer 
in the Navy with 12 years of active duty. They released him with no 
word at all. They said, “You are retired.” It was too late to do any- 
thing about it. That is frequent, all over the country. 

Secretary Miuron. Was that one of my cases, sir, an Army case? 

Mr. Brooks. It was a Navy case. 

Secretary Miron. A Navy case? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, can he go ahead and explain this? 

Mr. Brooxs. We are anxious to have him do so. 

Secretary Murron. Of the 249 officers who are in these 3 piles as of 
this morning, there are exactly 200 of them who are 50 years of age and 
better. You may be interested in knowing—of course, these go from 
colonel to captain. The average age of the colonels in this group is 
55; lieutenant colonels, 53.2; majors, 52; and captains, 50.3. 

So we are really speaking of a group that is in their early fifties, say. 

Two hundred of them are 51—that is, 50 or above. And 64 of that 
249 are in the combatant arms, the others are in the services. Then 
last, and what to me is a very vital point in the vitalization program 
is their efficiency index. There are 205 of these officers who are below 
average in efficiency. That leaves 44 of them who are above average. 

Now, when we considered this policy, the particular one that Gen- 
eral Devereux and Mr. Bray are interested in—that is, those who 
would not get in the 20 years by the time they reached 55 or 56—we 
took this—— 

Mr. Devereux. May I interrupt there? And can’t qualify ? 

Secretary Mirron. Right. 

Mr. Devereux. On their 20 years, I mean for the retirement when 
they arrive at the age of 60. 
Secretary Minton. No, sir; no, sir. 
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Mr. Devereux. Isn't that true? 

Secretary Minton. They can’t qualify for 20 years of service by the 
time they have reached 55. 

Mr. Devereux. (Nods.) 

Secretary Muzron. Or 58. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, do you have any in the category who can’t 
build up enough points before they reach the age of 60 so that they 
could qualify for Reserve retirement? 

Secretary Mirron. Oh, no; they all can, sir. 

I say they all can. A large proportion of them can, because they 
had Reserve service before they came in and they will have Reserve 
service after they get out. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you be kind enough to have that particular 
point checked ? 

Secretary Mitron. I will, indeed. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Secretary Mizron. I will indeed. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wixsteap. How many did you say were below average? 

Secretary Miron. There are 205 of this 249. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, what is their average tenure of service, of 
that 205? 

Secretary Minton. I asked to have than—I was afraid you were 
going to bring that up. [Aside.] 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would the gentleman from Mississippi yield ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Just a minute. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Instead of asking for the average, why don’t you 
ask for service, the active-duty service? 

Mr. Winsteap. The point that is registering with me is it took a 
mighty long time to find out we had that many below-average officers. 

Mr. Price. In such a small group. 

Mr. Wrysreap. In such a small group. 

Secretary Mitron. I can give them to you by age. 

Mr. Winsteap. Just by grade. The average would be about the 
same, 50 or above. That would be about how many years’ service ? 

Secretary Miuron. The colonels average 15 years of service. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Yes. 

Secretary Mitton. The lieutenant colonels—— 

Mr. Price. Active duty service? 

Secretary Mi:ton. This is active duty service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary Mizton. Lieutenant colonels, 13; the majors, 12; the cap- 
tains, 12. 

Mr. Wrwsteab. It just struck me that that was a long time for this 
many inefficient officers to serve before we found out that they were 
below par. : 

Mr. Price. What you mean is that it took an overall reduction to 
eliminate them. 

Mr. Wrwysreap. That is right. 

Secretary Miiton. When I said the OEI was below average, I am 
taking the average now of all the officers in their particular grades 
and these just happen to fall below that line. ' 
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Mr. Price. It looks like a novelty, though, is on the reverse end. 

Secretary Miiron. I beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Price. It would look like the 205 would have established the 
average on this basis. 

Secretary Mizton. They do. 

Mr. Price. In this small group of 249 men and 205 of them below 
average; it looks like they would establish the average. I know, of 
.ourse, that isn’t true, but that is the way the figures are. 

Secretary Mitron. May I point this factor out: There are 28 offi- 
cers out of this 249 who have between zero and 12 months to go before 
they have to go out under some other provision of policy or law. 

Mr. JoHNson. What do you mean, overage in grade / 

Secretary Mitron. Overage in grade; yes, sir. There are 66 of 
them who will go out between 1 and 2 years. There are 41 more of 
them who have to go out between 2 and 3 years. So you can see that 
there is a pretty large proportion of them who would not fill out even 
another category 3 agreement with us. 

We weighed this policy very, very carefully. We took it to the sec- 
tion 5 committee and asked—the section 5 committee is under section 5 
of the National Defense Act of 1916 and adviser to the Chief of Statf 
on everything pertaining to civilian components. They felt that 
these officers were better off if they could not qualify and if their 
chances of getting promotions are rather remote, that the earlier we 
'et them know of that condition, the better off they were. 

We discussed it with the ROA. And ROA felt that it was a good 
policy, except they wanted us to write in tile III by the time they 
reached the age of 60. 

Now, we are evaluating that to see whether there is merit to allow- 
ing the man to stay on if he can qualify under title III. Of course, 
he can qualify outside as well as inside. 

Now that, in substance—— 

Mr. JouHnson. Is title III the one that gives the Reserve officers a 
chance to get retirement? Is that what title III is? 

Secretary Mirron. Title IIT is the one that permits a reservist to 
retire at the age of 60. 

Mr. JoHnson. I sat and listened to that for 7 months. I have for- 
gotten a lot of it. But it ought to be called the John Dahlquist bill. 
He is the one that wrote it. 

Secretary Mitton. May I voice this one thought and then I will 
keep quiet, sir. Our feeling in the Department of the Army is that 
there are two things that we have to do to effectuate, in addition to 
what I have outlined here, a good vitalized program for the reservists 
from the standpoint of equity as well as the Army. 

We feel that adjustment pay for these men who have been on duty 
tor a long period of time is in the interest of equity. And, secondly 
and we are weighing this in the Department of the Army now—is a 
personal appearance board, where a man goes before a board, for any 
reservist, who has gotten out, say, on the basis of efficiency. 

I think when we have accomplished that we will have really a pro- 
gram of which we can all be proud. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question 7 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Devereux. I understand there were some 3,500 officers—not 
12,000 but 3,500 officers who were being released from the Army on the 
Ist of April or the 80th of April, I have forgotten which, under the 
policy. 

Secretary Miiron. I can give you the totals that will be released 
under what we call the vitalization program. There are other re- 
leases besides this. For instance, there are retirements, just natural 
retirements. There are resignations. There are people who ask to 
get out because of compassionate reasons, and so forth. I think that 
is where the skelter of figures developed. 

Actually, under the program which I have mentioned, there are 
1,300 officers who are involved. Of that number, there are 700 who 
have—whom we estimate will have two passovers. 

Now, we have not eliminated anybody yet because of two pass- 
overs. The boards are sitting now, in going through the records the 
second time. And we estimate that maybe there will be 700 in that 
program. 

The overage in grade by ROPA standards is 351. 

And then the other figure which I gave you was 249. And I think 
that adds up to 1,300, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let me ask you: How do you connect your figures 
to those given in the paper, that quoted you and they quoted some- 
body else over there, on these figures, which were much larger than the 
figure 249, or even larger than 700 and 1,300? 

Secretary Minron. Mr. Brooks, the only figure that I ever remem- 
ber—and Mr. Norris came in to ask me about this and said there had 
been a great deal of interest conveyed in it. I used a figure of 211. 
That is the only figure which I have ever mentioned. I was off by 12 
people, because I was thinking in terms of the 223 which are in this 
pile right here, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So the figures would run about 2,000, maybe a little 
more than 2,000 officers—1,300 and 700 and 249? 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir, that 700 is ineluded, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is that ? 

Secretary Miron. That 700 is included, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Isit? 

Secretary Minron. Let me repeat this: Two promotion passovers 
and these are estimated because these have not been to the board—— 

Mr. Brooks. That is 700. 

Secretary Mirron. That is 700. The overage in grade- 

Mr. Brooks. Is 1.500. 

Secretary Minvon. No, sir, is 351. 

Mr. Brooks. 351. 

Secretary Mirron. And the ones who can never qualify under title 
II are 249. 

Mr. Brooks. Where did the 1,300 figure come from ? 

Secretary Mirron. That adds up to 1,300, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The total, then, is 1,300? 

Secretary Minton. 1,300, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That are involved in perhaps—being released in the 
near future. 

I think where the service makes a serious mistake: If they have a 
reservist for 10 years, surely they know whether he is an efficient 
Reserve officer, or not. on active duty. Now, they go too far, as Mr. 
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Van Zandt has well said, keeping that man in service much too long, 
before finding out he is not an efficient officer. And it is a hardship on 
him when he 1s released. 

I rather agree with you. We ought to provide some sort of severance 
pay. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I agree on the severance pay. But 
is it not true, Mr. Milton, that an officer may be efficient as a junior 
officer ? 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. But as he goes up in rank—and that same thing 
applies to the Regular officer—he may be able to pass his selection 
board, up through several grades, but then as he gets longer service, 
perhaps it is found out that he is not efficient and worthwhile to the 
Government to keep him on in the higher grade. 

Secretary Mitton. We find that to be so true. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield? 

That is true, and also physically that may be a factor. 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. But a man that falls by the wayside physically you 
screen out. But these men here have not been the subject of a con- 
tinuous screening process, have they ? 

Secretary Mirron. Not acontinuous one. But that is very definitely 
an item in this vitalization program, sir, an annual screening of re- 
servists as well as regulars, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you think it is far better, when you find an in- 
efficient officer, to screen him with reasonable efficiency, than to let 
him stay on for years? 

Secretary Mirron. Indeed, I do. 

Mr. Jounson. You showed so much interest in this, I hope you 
won’t carry it too far and keep people on duty that shouldn’t be there. 
That is another aspect in this matter. We don’t want people staying 
on active duty that shouldn’t be there and pile up years for retirement 
credit. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Milton, these 55 colonels who have an average 
of 15 years of service, are any of them credited with 18 or 19 years of 
service? I am speaking now of a Reserve on active duty for 18 or 19 
years. 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir. Currently the Reservist who has had 
18 years of service prior to September 30 when this went into 
effect 

Mr. Van Zanpr. (Nods.) 

Secretary Miuron. Was by directive from my office kept on until 
he reached 20 years of service. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 20? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is the policy now? 

Secretary Miron. That is the policy; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is the policy ? 

Secretary Miuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, how about the lieutenant colonel and the 
major, do any of them have 18 or 19 years of service and are they 
being kept on until they reach 20? 
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Secretary Miron. It applies throughout, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanovt. It does? 

Secretary Mitton. Any officer, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is general policy of the Army, then, to kee 
these officers on duty if they have had 18 or 19 years of service, until 
they acquire the 20 years of service for retirement purposes? = 

Secretary Mitton. That was the provision at the time these policies 
were put into effect. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that in the law? 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. An 18-year provision ? 

Mr. Ducanner. I think it is in ROPA, but it is not now. 

Mr. Devereux. It will be in the law the 1st of July. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, are there any further questions? 

Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. WickrersHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. No further questions 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask one thing. 

Mr. Milton, are you directing that in the case of these 249 that their 
records be thoroughly examined ? 

Secretary Mivron. Oh, yes, sir. Already they are in two groups 
that have to go to G-—1 personally. This other group will re- 
screened before a final decision is made, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, I will say to you—and this is only hearsay 
evidence—that a lady was in the committee office yesterday afternoon 
and in the presence of the chairman stated that she had been informed 
by a colonel that I know by name that they were flipping through files 
just like this (indicating). 

Secretary Minton. I can assure you that that is not being done, and 
if it is it will be corrected immediately. 

Mr. Ducanper. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I wonder if 
it would be possible for our committee counsel—there are same cases 
in which members, several of them, are so interested—if committee 
counsel could give those to Mr. Milton. We would appreciate it. 

Secretary Mitton. We would be glad to consider any one of them. 

Mr. Ducanper. I have handed one to the Secretary. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will members of the committee go through their files 
and get those cases out? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Regarding the policy that we were describing here 
a moment ago, Mr. Milton, of permitting these officers to acquire the 
20 years of active duty for retirement purposes—how far down would 
you go? Would that be 18, 17, 16, or 15 years? 

Secretary Mirron. It goes throughout. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No, I don’t think you got my question. 

If John Jones had 17 years of active duty, will this policy that you 
mentioned a moment ago permit him to stay on active duty until he 
has 20 years of active duty for retirement purposes? 

Secretary Mitton. If he is physically qualified, mentally alert, 
and professionally satisfactory; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

Now, suppose that John Jones has 1914 years of service and he is 
found not to be physically qualified 

Secretary Mitton. Then he stays on until he is 20. 

Mr. VAn Zanprt. Professionally qualified. 

Secretary Miuron. He stays on until he is 20. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. And so on. 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of questions here ? 

Would it be possible to relieve the situation a bit if we had in law 
that you were allowed to keep a certain percentage of |e on as 
extra numbers in grade, so it would not block promotion of the younger 
officers coming cnet 

The reason I bring that up, Mr. Secretary, is because it has been 
testified that if we should put this bill through, there will be a need 
for additional trainers to help out on this program. The Chief of 
Staff, General Ridgway, so testified. And he would ask for additional 
ceiling on the number of people he has in the Regular service today. 

Secretary Mitton. That is 

Mr. Devereux. On active duty. 

Secretary Mitron. That is correct, sir. But I pointed out that out 
of the 249 there are only 64 of these people who are in the arms that 
could be used for that training. I didn’t quite state it that way, but 
that is the number that we could use out of this number. 

Mr. Deverevx. Only 64 out of all 

Secretary Miron. 64 out of the 249, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. Don’t you anticipate in this 6-month program, 
as testified before us, that when you go into the specialties that you 
will have people who will instruct in those specialties ? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. But the remainder, between the 64 
and 249, are general administrative officers and technical officers who 
do not readily fit themselves to the 6-month training program. 

Mr. Devereux. They might be fitted in, though, don’t you think? 

Secretary Minton. It may be. yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Any 

Mr. Deverevx. Now, what do you think about the overall picture 
so far as the senior Reserve officers are concerned? The question was 
brought up yesterday that many of them could not go to the service 
schools, and I can see the Army's point of view, if they can only keep 
them or do keep them for 5 years, that is the length of contract they 
might have. Supposing you gave those particular ones a longer con- 
tract, then could they not be sent to these service schools and qualify 
for additional promotion? Has that been given any consideration / 
I don’t know whether I make myself clear. 

Secretary Mitton. I don’t know whether I see quite your point. 

Mr. Devereux. Well. for instance, now you can give a contract for 
5 years under the law. Presently vou are giving it for 3 years. Now, 
these well-qualified Reserve officers. if you wanted to give them a 
contract, that is, if we allowed it in the law, for instance a 10-year 
contract, then it would be worth while for the Army to send them to 
one of the service schools? 

Secretary Mitton. That will, indeed. 

Mr. Devereux. So that 

Secretary Mirton. Indeed. 
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Mr. Devereux. Then the individual could possibly qualify for 
additional promotions. 

Secretary Mruron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deverecx. Would you explore that possibility 

Secretary Miuron. I will, indeed. 

Mr. Devereux. And then will you find out whether or not a Reserve 
officer, after he has reached the age of 60, can still qualify for 
retirement points? 

Secretary Miuron. After 60? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Secretary Miuton. I think I can answer that now. The answer is 
“No” sir, but I will explore it further, if you think that I may be in 
error, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that brings up the question of some of these 
officers who do not have sufficient time. They are being let out of 
the Active Forces today. They have no may of qualifying for their 
60-vear-age retirement. Do I make myself clear on that / 

Secretary Mirron. They are not in position to go to a USAR 
school or participate in Reserve training. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Secretary Murton. That is what you have reference to / 

Mr. Devereux. Participate in Reserve training so they can gain 
sufficient points in order to qualify when they reach the age of 60. 

Secretary Miron. I will look—- 

Mr. Devereux. There may be some colonels, for instance, who have 
had 15 years creditable service, Active and Reserve. They have 
reached the age of 55, say, or 58, or whatever it may be; they are forced 
out of the Army from active duty; within the remaining 2 or 5 years 
they cannot possibly qualify for their Reserve retirement. 

Secretary Mruron. General Devereux, I will go back and run 
through this entire list to see just what the status is for the retirement 
under title 3 of Public Law 810. That is the question that you are 
asking me now. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the 60-year retirement. 

Secretary Minton. That is right. I will do so. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Mirron. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander? We 
have 10 more witnesses, and General Mel Maas will be here at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. Ducanper. A representative of the Jewish War Veterans has 
come in. 

Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, sir. You are? 

Mr. Wrirzer. My name is Weitzer. I am the national legislative 
director of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will be happy to have your statement, Mr. Weit- 
zer. Will you proceed? You have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Werrzer. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, I am happy to express our appreciation of this op- 
portunity to appear once again, in favor of a program to supplement 
and to replace partly, a large standing body of Armed Forces with 
adequately trained and re ady- for-mobilization Reserves organized “ 
appropriate units. Toward that end, you have before you H. R. 1631 
2377, and 2967, and I think some other bills of a similar charac sy 
H. R. 1630, introduced by Mr. Vinson, and H. R. 2377, introduced 
by Mr. Brooks, are identical. These identical bills are preferred by 
our reorganization as they represent more closely the concept which 
we have favored since the Compton committee made its original re- 
port. 

Subsequently, as a result of further study, the Compton report was 
amended, although its substance remained essentially the same. This 
amended report prepared by the National Security Training Com- 
mission, was placed in the hands of Congress late in 1951 and embodied 
the proposal for a National Security Training Corps authorized in 
Public Law 51. 

The present administration authorized a further study and the 
National Security Training Commission again npueeres a National 
Security Training Commission again approved x National Security 
Training Corps in 1953. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America have 
supported this sort of a program since the end of World War I by 
continuing resolutions at annual conventions and by testimony in con- 
gressional hearings. The Gallup polls indicate that the people of the 
United States are for such a program. The fathers and mothers pre- 
fer that their sons should be trained in advance to protect their coun- 
try rather than to have them go with little training into combat in an 
emergency. The casualties of World War I, of World War II, and of 
the recent Korean action are sharply etched in their memories and the 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans are visible reminders that 
many a man might have been saved with just a little more preparation 
for the task of defending our country. 

Our belief is that every youth has a right to be trained so that he 
will have the maximum ability to protect himself in combat if he 
should be called upon to perform his duty in defense of the freedoms 
which we enjoy in these United States. Although our Government 
has had no hesitancy in using Selective Service to call men into the 
Armed Forces as needed, that same Government has been laggard in 
getting ready for the emergency by giving such men training which 
would have made them more quic kly and more safely ready to meet 
the emergency of combat. We insist on children going to school in 
order that they may be better citizens and better serve themselves and 
the Nation. Is not preparing to defend the country in our Armed 
Forces a vital element of good citizenship ? 

The preference we have for H. R. 1630 and H. R. 2377 does not imply 
that we are utterly opposed to H. R. 2967. However, I would like to 
list what we consider the advantages of the bills we favor. 
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The identical bills provide for training which can be completed in 
4 months. This shorter period would mean a minimum of, or no 
interference with the educational programs of those men who desire 
to go to college or perhaps to take a job. The shorter training period 
would call for fewer trainers from the Armed Forces and a lessened 
need for any extra installations. 

H. R. 2967 makes no distinction between 6-month trainees and the 
men who are inducted for a full 2 years or who have enlisted. H. R. 
1630 and H. R. 2377 provide special regulations and status for the 
trainees who are to be members of the National Security Training 
Corps. The NSTC trainees are not subject to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice as applied to the Regular Armed Forces. There are 
also provided more chaplains and more medical and dental personnel 
forthe NSTC group. Section 32 makes appropriate provision for the 
moral welfare of the trainees. Since most of the trainees in NSTC 
will be younger than the men who enlist or are inducted, the fore- 
going provisions are deemed desirable. 

Furthermore, the NSTC bills provide for more than advisory 
powers by the National Security Training Commission so that there 
will be specific checks on operation of the National Security Training 
Corps. 

The numbers of men to be involved in one program or the other will 
naturally have to depend upon the number of enlistments and induc- 
tions required for maintaining the Armed Forces at the required 
strength. However, the feeling of the Jewish War Veterans has al- 
ways been that the National Security Training Corps should, subject 
to the limitations indicated, be as nearly A § as possible, and 


I am not afraid of favoring universal military training. 

The end result of either program will be men to make possible a 
Ready Reserve. It is probably an old story to this committee that 
manpower, alone, ticketed as Reserves do not constitute Reserve units 
which are ready to merge with the regular Armed Forces quickly when 
combat necessities call for prep and powerful action. That prob- 


lem is not covered in this legislation. I know that something more 
than 2 years ago vour chairman and some members now on this sub- 
committee delved deeply through many days of hearings to develop 
a program to meet the problem. So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover we are still far short of the results that must be secured if we are 
to have the Ready Reserves which are essential to the safety of our 
country in view of the troubled world picture. 

It seems that it is important to make certain that there be fulfill- 
ment of their obligations by the men who are currently Reserves by 
virtue of past legislation and those who will be Reserves as a conse- 
quence of legislation now before the Congress. Such fulfillment can- 
not be achieved by compulsion alone. The training program in the 
Reserve units must be such that the men who participate will feel that 
they are really accomplishing a worthwhile job. Similarly, the com- 
pensation and promotion plans for the Reserves must appeal to the 
men as being fair. On that score, legislation may be needed, and I am 
confident that it will be recommended by this committee. The officials 
of the Armed Forces are now thoroughly alive to their need of ade- 
quate Ready Reserve units and I am sure they will do their utmost to 
realize the objectives of your legislation. 
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The cost in lives, casualties, and dollars of the last 15 years, due to 
the lack of a program such as you are considering, is a burden which 
may well be beyond the capacity of our Nation to assume yet another 
time. On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America, I respectfully urge that this committee recommend and use 
its utmost efforts to pass through the Congress this legislation which 
can provide the margin needed for our Nation’s survival. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Weitzer, we thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

I may say that I listened to every word of it and it impresses me 
as a very forthright, positive position, rendered in a very patriotic 
way by your organization. So we are very happy to have you. 

Mr. Werrzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I just want to compliment the gentleman on his fine 
statement, and I like the way you put this one thing: That every young 
man has the right to be trained. I like that very much. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well 

Mr. Price. The only objection that I have to this bill—and of 
course I am going to support it—is the fact that it doesn’t extend that 
right to enough boys. 

‘Mr. Werrzer. W ell, I think that is, as I said in my statement, a 
problem of having enough i in this pool of manpower to maintain the 
strength of the regular Armed Forces. Now, just where that divid- 


ing line is, as to how many men have to go into one section of the 
services serving their country, or have to go into another section in 
order to serve their country, and incidentally to serve themselves, 
must be settled reeves, need. I think this has been pictured too 


much as the country picking up a bunch of boys and setting them to 
work without giving due recognition to the fact that this training is 
going to be of tremendous value to them. 

And I want to say at this point: I understand there has been a lot of 
testimony before this committee about the militarism, and I heard 
some of it this morning, that it is overcoming this country. I would 
like to have some of these people explain how it is that during the 
past 15 years we have had about 15 million men or more pass through 
the armed services and some of them have been in it for several years, 
just why these people are not militaristic. What have they done 
since they got out of the service? How have they shown the imprint 
of militarism as the consequence of service to their country? What 
are they doing? They are producing the biggest crops of babies that 
we ever had. They are owning more homes than were ever owned in 
this country before. They are doing a better job of production of 
the things that the people of the country need than ever before. There 
are more television sets and more automobiles and more dish washers 
and clothes washers and things of that sort being used in homes than 
ever before. Is that a reflection of militarism ? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Werrzer. I can’t understand that kind of talk. 

Mr. Brooks. It sounds very wholesome. 

Mr. Devereux ? 
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Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether the gentleman 
will agree or not, but in the countries where we have had the so-called 
militarism which was brought about by the fact they had a large 
standing army, it is possible that that militaristic ideology could per- 
meate through the nation, but when you have in contrast to that a 
Reserve organization, the possibility of militarism growing up, it 
seems to me, would be greatly lessened. 

Mr. Weirzer. Well, that is precisely why we have been for universal 
military training, because we think that will cut down the size of the 
Regular Armed Forces. 

We have been for it for years, partly on that account and partly on 
account of the fact that would provide in case of emergency a body 
of men who wouldn’t have to go forth to slaughter without adequate 
training. 

Now, I know all the arguments about the fact that people forget 
their training, and so on, but there are some things that stick in their 
minds. 

I was a kid of 12 when a National Guard corporal was trying to 
teach a group of boys in a club that I belonged to to do squads right 
and squads left and to march, and when I got to Plattsburg nearly 20 
years later, before World War I, I found that I still remembered those 
things. 

Now, that is certainly one of the things that you don’t forget. 

Now, maybe all these people are thinking that you won’t need any 
soldiers at all with the atomic and the hydrogen bomb. But I still 
think that man is going to play a part in all these things. And if you 
don’t—no matter how smart they may be—if you don’t train them, you 
haven’t got the best possible presentation of force to face any enemy 
that might attack us that you can have. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you are right there. 

Now, sir, we thank you very much for your statement and appre- 
ciate your being here. 

Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander # 

Mr. Ducanprr. I understand a representative of the CIO has 
come in. 

Mr. Brooks. We will hear him now. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I might say, while we are waiting here, that H. R. 1630, 
introduced by Mr. Vinson, and H. R. 2377, which I introduced by 
request, isthe Legion bill. I introduced it at the request of the Legion, 
and I am sure Mr. Vinson did, too. 

You are Mr. Buckmaster—— 

Mr. Gitpea. No, sir. My name is James C. Gildea. 

Mr. Brooks. Gildea? 

Mr. Gitpra. G-i-]-d-e-a. I am director, sir, of the CIO veterans’ 
committee, and assistant to the secretary-treasurer of the CIO. Mr. 
Buckmaster, because of previous commitments, sir, was unable to be in 
Washington to present the testimony. 

Mr. Brooks. We are happy to have you here this morning, sir. 

Mr. Giipea. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES C. GILDEA, PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, CHAIRMAN, CIO COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Giwpea. We appear here today to oppose H. R. 2967, introduced 
by the chairman of this committee, Congressman Brooks, Democrat 
of Louisiana. We support the stated objectives of this bill, “to pro- 
vide for strengthening of the Reserve forces and for other purposes.” 
But we oppose H. R. 2967 because of its failure to include provisions 
designed to effectuate a strong Reserve Force on a voluntary basis. 

We are not opposing the organization of a Reserve Force which is, 
in the words of the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Stevens, “* * * large, 
fully organized, trained and equipped * * *.” We agree completely 
with the Department of Defense that the Nation needs an active, 
mobile, well-trained, well-organized Armed Forces Reserve. How- 
ever, we are hesitant to accept the assurance of the Department of 
Defense that the National Reserve Plan will accomplish these ends. 

The objectives of the President’s National Reserve Plan, the basis 
of H. R. 2967, are listed as follows: 

1. To maintain effective Reserve Forces at required size and composition and 
in the necessary state of readiness, without reducing the combat effectiveness of 
the Active Forces. 

2. To provide maximum equity of military obligation for all qualified young 
men. 

3. To assure minimum impact on essential civilian activities of mobilizing 
the Reserve Forces. 

While these laudable objectives receive our wholehearted support, 
we oppose the National Reserve Plan, presented by the Department of 
Defense in the form of H. R. 2967, because we believe it violates all 
three of these objectives. 

The National Reserve Plan does not provide for the maintenance of 
an effective Reserve. The plan does not provide for maximum 
equity. The plan does not provide for minimum impact on essential 
civilian activities. 

Let us examine each of these objectives in turn: 

1. Effective Reserve Force: The military has not discussed the 
essential features of a Reserve plan either before Government com- 
mittees concerned with mobilization or before this Congress. How- 
ever, the Defense Department has come up with a proposal which 
would maintain an effective Reserve Force by compulsion. The plan 
would require that every single young man be screened, assigned to a 
Reserve unit, and compelled to attend military meetings of his unit 
or to face other than aneveble discharge from the Armed Forces 
if he fails to meet the requirements of the plan. Compulsion is the 
basis of the plan. Voluntarism is ignored in planning for overall 
mobilization of a Reserve. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is concerned with the 
need for an effective military Reserve. We have enough faith in 
America to believe that United States citizens, given the opportunity 
under proper conditions of incentives and inducements, can organize, 
develop, and maintain effective Reserve Forces on a strictly voluntary 
basis in keeping with the democratic principles of our country. We 
believe that the Department of Defense should bring forth a prac- 
tical proposal based on voluntarism. We urge this committee to direct 
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the Defense Department to develop and present to Congress a Reserve 
training program containing proper safeguards and necessary in- 
centives and inducements to develop a voluntary Reserve plan. We 
are certain that such a proposal would make compulsion unnecessary. 
We are sure that American youth would respond on a voluntary basis 
to a Reserve program, if the inducements and incentives and the char- 
acter of the program were sufficiently developed and comprehensive. 
We think a compulsory program would vitiate the effectiveness of the 
Reserve. 

As laymen, we are perhaps presumptuous to doubt the military 
effectiveness of the present plan on grounds that seem to be exclu- 
sively within the sphere of the military. But we have been im- 
pressed more and more in recent years with the fact that’ modern 
armed forces require specialists. The days when a mere 6 months’ 
training plus the equivalent of 6 weeks a year (1 night a week for 
50 weeks, plus 2 weeks at training camp) training in bare essentials 
could build an effective army, seem to have passed. Modern mili- 
tary operations are increasing in complexity at a se Sa rate. If 
the equipment needed could be used by people with relatively little 
training and experience, such changes might make only a small 
difference in military personnel pon But there is every reason 
to believe that the effective use of our military resources is increas- 
ingly dependent upon the existence of an Armed Force composed of 
a group of highly important persons who cannot be trained in less 
than several years. To make matters worse, the skills required are 
frequently not found in the civilian population, so that the armed 
services are compelled to train many of their specialists. 

It is obvious that 6 months plus 6 weeks a year training cannot 
produce the specialists needed in such great numbers to man a 
modern Military Establishment. Two weeks a year in a summer 
camp, plus one night a week in an armory, might suffice to keep in readi- 
ness a soldier who has already had several years of training and spe- 
cialization: but it will not mz ke 6-month trainees into a broadly effec- 
tive Armed Force. It is to the problems of training skills curriculum, 
direction of study, that, at least to the best of our knowledge, the 
Department of Defense has not publicly directed its attention. There 
is no real substitute for training and experience. Let the Defense 
Department come up with a program before it asks the Congress for 
powers to organize compulsory Reserve Forces. 

We are concerned about an effective Reserve program. We are con- 
cerned about the security of this Nation. As far as we can see, the 
program does not insure the development of an effective Reserve Force. 
It insures only that every young man in America will be compelled to 
be in the care of the military for 8 to 10 years. Instead, we need the 
assurance that the country would have an effectively trained Armed 
Force with strength in skills, experience, and morale. 

2. Maximum equity: We believe that the National Reserve Plan, 
which purports “to provide maximum equity in military obligations 
for all qualified individuals,” actually contains many built-in inequi- 
ties. 

Proponents of the National Reserve Plan obviously hope that by 
requiring all individuals who volunteer or are drafted for 6 months 
of training to serve 914 years in the Reserve Force, there will be 
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equity with the men drafted for 2 years and required to serve only 
an additional 6 years in the Reserve Force. 

We cannot see the justice of this proposal. We cannot see that 
the requirement of 314 more years in the Reserve Force will make 
up for the fact that 1 man was drafted for 6 months and another was 
drafted for 2 years. 

Of course, it is proposed that the 100,000 trainees in the first year 
and up to the 350,000 in 1959, all be volunteers. But if enough vol- 
unteers fail to join, H. R. 2967 provides for drafting enough addi- 
tional men to fill the quota for the 6 months’ training program, in 

addition to filling quotas for selective service for 2 years. 

How will a draft board explain that it chose 1 boy from the north 
side of the street to serve for 2 years in the armed services and chose 
his friend on the south side of the street for 6 months’ service? 

We just cannot see how two separate programs—the Reserve train- 
ing program and the selective service program—can operate simul- 
taneously without causing injustice. The only way to make the Re- 
serve plan fair would be to eliminate Selective Service, and we cer- 
tainly do not advocate that course. In fact, the CIO has supported 
and continues to support the Selective Service program for as long 
as there is need for maintaining an Armed Force for the security of the 
United States. 

We think it is far more important to maintain our Armed Forces 
for military security through Selective Service than to permit our- 
selves to be diverted from this basic objective by instituting a uni- 
versal military training program. 

The Reserve plan differs only in detail from the National Security 
Training Commission’s recommendations a few years ago. We think 
the acceptance of this inequitable provision for 6 months’ training 
would permit advocates of UMT to get their foot in the door. And 
once the foot is in, we have burdened the young men in this country, 
for the first time in our peacetime history, with up to 10 years of 
military training. We cannot believe that Congress would accept 
such a program. 

I should like to refer to some of the other inequities of fundamental 
importance in the program: 

(1) Trainees shall ‘be paid only $30 per month. This provision 
violates a basic principle which the American labor movement has 
striven years to attain—equal pay for equal work. The $30 per 
month can be contrasted to the base pay of $75 for a private in the 
Army. The duties, in the main, would be similar, as far as the plan 
indicates. We see no reason for violating such a basic principle of 
equity. Weare shocked to think that the country would economize at 
the rate of $1.50 per man per day at the expense of our 18-year-olds. 
Surely resentment against such inequality would be destructive to 
morale. 

(2) Attendance is required at meetings without adequate provision 
for compensation. Assume that an individual who works on the 4 
p. m. to midnight shift has to attend a Reserve meeting. Is he com- 
pelled to lose his pay and time from work? Will he receive only the 
rate paid to trainees in the Reserve? Is it fair for him to lose money 
when another man who works in the day shift will collect for both ¢ 

What happens when a man must go to camp for 2 weeks? Will he 
receive only the pay for active duty during this period, or will there 
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be some provision for continuing his take-home pay? Will he have 
to use his vacation to go tocamp? If so, what about the millions of 
workers who do not get even 2 weeks’ vacation ? 

(3) Another unjust provision would fill National Guard Reserve 
units’ —_ is with volunteers and other units’ quotas with draftees. 
If the National Guard can have its units filled on a voluntary basis, 
why cannot all units be filled that way? We do not think the present 
incentives would fill even National Guard quotas on a voluntary basis, 
but improved incentives, we are certain, would fill all quotas without 
compulsion. 

An interesting constitutional question is raised in the minds of some 
lawyers by the following provision of the bill: If the National Guard 
cannot fill its quotas with volunteers, the bill provides for the Federal 
Government to assign men to State organizations of the National 
Guard. 

(4) Another possible inequity is found in a provision which would 
excuse some men from the total period of service. The service Secre- 
taries are granted broad authority to shorten the service of individuals 
on a uniformly practicable basis. This proposal could mean excusing 
combat veterans or higoly trained specialists, if the Secretaries so 
decide. Because of 2, 3, or 4 years’ service, individuals could be ex- 
cused from the Ready Reserve and assigned to the Standby Reserve. 
While there is some merit in this provision, it could ultimately lead to 
au Ready Reserve of unskilled men without field experience and who 
have never seen combat. Carried to its ultimate extreme, the provi- 
sion could mean that we would have a Ready Reserve without the 
ability to be an important striking force to supplement the Armed 
Forces. 

These and many other such inequitable provisions, in our judgment, 
must be thought through far more carefully before even serious con- 
sideration can be given to the establishment of a compulsory Reserve 
Force. 

Minimum impact on essential civilian activities: We feel that 
the plan’s effect would be diametrically opposed to the stated objective 
of minimizing its impact on civilian activities. The processes of 
screening, assigning to both Ready and Standby Reserve units, and of 
recalling the Reserve to active duty, are exclusively in the hands of 
the military, according to the provisions of H. R. 2967. Thus, the 
military would have domination over individuals for the entire 8—10- 
year period, from the time the men are inducted as trainees or draftees 
or enlistees to the time they have completed their service in the 
Reserves. 

As we pointed out to this committee in early 1952 during the hear- 
ings on the recommendations of the National Security Training C om- 
mission, it is essential in any Reserve program to keep civilian re- 
sponsibility for recall of reservists, just as the responsibility for the 
Selective Service System is now in civilian hands. 

At that time, we said “* * * that modern warfare apparently de- 
mands economic as well as military strength. If this premise is true,” 
we said, “how can we guarantee economic strength when such a large 
part of the work force would be at the beck and call of the military ?” 
Under this proposal, during peacetime, as many as 5-6 million or more 
American youths will be subject to the selection and direction of the 
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military. The proposal vests control exclusively within the military. 
We think such a system is unwise and contrary to the aims and objec- 
tives of democratic life as we know it in the United States. 

We would like to emphasize to this committee that we approve of 
the process of screening each individual to determine his relative use- 
fulness to civilian or military needs. But H. R. 2967, by providing 
for military control and operation of the screening, destroys the value 
of the screening process. Yes, some provision is made for some type 
of civilian consultation, but, in the last analysis, the decision is left 
to the military. 

Even the Standby Reserve is recalled, or subject to recall, by the 
military, as I understand the provisions. Thus the military would 
control screening, assigning to the Ready and Active Reserve. The 
whole concept of military domination of the lives of the youth of the 
Nation is so contrary to the basic principles of American life that it 
must be rejected by this committee. 

We feel that these proposals contradict the National Reserve Plan’s 
stated objective of providing for “a minimum impact on essential 
civilian activities.” The effect would be so far-reaching that the 
impact would seem almost maximum. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize some of our major con- 
cerns in regard to H. R. 2967: 

1. We unequivocally oppose the use of compulsion in the develop- 
ment of a Reserve program. 

2. We thoroughly support the development of a Reserve force which 
is maintained on a voluntary basis. 

3. A sound military security program will not be developed through 
the combination of 6 months of training and 914 years of Reserve and 
2 years of active duty and 6 years of Reserve. 

4. H. R. 2967 permits the advocates of universal military training to 
accomplish their first step toward instituting UMT. For the first 
time in our Nation’s history, America’s youth would be saddled with 
5-10 years of military service. 

5. The program ‘contains many built-in inequities, not the least 
important of which is drafting some men for 6 months’ and others for 
2 years’ service. 

6. Instead of minimizing its effect on civilian activities, the plan 
vests control of the lives of some 5 or 6 million American youths in the 
military, while the young men are in civilian pursuits. 

We, therefore, oppose the enactment by this Congress of H. R. 2967. 
Instead, we call upon this committee to urge the Defense Department 
to develop and present a sound Reserve training program. We feel 
certain that such a program, based entirely on voluntarism, would 
create a Reserve force that would be not only adequate, but far better 
able to support our Regular Armed Forces than the Reserve force 
proposed in H. R. 2967. 

We urge this committee and the Congress to look beneath the sur- 
face of the presentation of the Defense Department’s program. We 
are certain that careful examination of all the issues in this bill will 
give the Congress reasons to reject this piece of legisfation and to urge 
the Defense Department to prepare an adequate Reserve training pro- 
gram consistent with a civilian-controlled Government. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Gildea. We are glad to 
have your statement. 

Now, are there any questions of Mr. Gildea? If not 

Mr. WickrersHam. May I ask him one question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickxersHam. If the AFL and CIO should be joined together, 
do you know if this is the same view that the AFL holds? 

Mr. Gixpea. I am sorry, sir, I can’t answer the question. This pro- 
posal of ours is from our Los Angeles convention, and I am not 
familiar with the program of the AFL in this respect. 

Mr. Ducanver. The AFL is appearing as a witness. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. The burden of what you have to say is the use of com- 
pulsion. I favor, too, wherever possible, the use of voluntary means. 

So unless there are questions—It is noon. If there are no questions, 
the subcommittee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Ducanper. All witnesses scheduled for this morning who were 
not heard, please return at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned until 2 p. m.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. Who is the first witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. There being no representative of the American 
Labor Party, I will file their statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE AMERICAN LABOR PARTY TO THE HousSE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES 


The New York State committee of the American Labor Party, at its meeting 
on February 26, 1955, unanimously went on record in opposition to universal 
military training, or to any measure which prepares the way for UMT. 

The bill, H. R. 2967, before this committee, has these main provisions: 

1. Compulsory Reserve service for 6 years for those who have finished their 
2-year draft period. 

2. A group of 100,000 “volunteers” to take 6 months of training followed by 
9% years of Reserve duty. It also provides that everyone of these would be 
compelled to attend drill every week, and for 2 weeks in the summertime, for 
10 years. 

This plan is universal military training sugar-coated and paves the way for 
full and expanded conscription of American youth. 

We agree with the Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church, which on 
November 2 expressed its reaction to UMT, as follows: 

“Militarism as a way of life is a foe of democracy, and our forefathers fied 
to these shores to escape it. We call upon our people to prevent any attempt to 
fasten peacetime conscription on the American people.” 

The women’s division of the Methodist Church, on January 8, 1955, expressed 
itself strongly against UMT in any form: 

“UMT by any other name is still UMT.” 

The American Labor Party opposes the virtual placement of our youth, from 
17 years of age on, under the control of the military, in their most formative 
years. Educators have long warned against the ill effects upon youth of uni- 
versal military training—the interruption of education; the removal of educa- 
tional incentive when youngsters realize that upon graduation they must step 
into uniform; and the rise of delinquency, which has been heightened by war 
tensions. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that the operation of a universal military 
system such as envisaged in this bill, would cost nearly as much, in its first 
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year, as is being spent for all primary and secondary education for everyone 
between the ages of 5 and 17 in the United States. 

Furthermore, this is one sure way in which, contrary to the American tradi- 
tion, the extension of military contro] over education would be expanded. The 
influence of the military would gradually reach into every home, every school, 
and every factory. The influence of the military over science and industry, is 
already a formidable development in this cold-war — 

Finally, we agree fully with the National Council Against Conscription (which 
includes such notables as Dr. Albert Einstein, Rev. Beery Emerson Fosdick, and 
others), which states: 

“The Armed Forces apparently look upon the schools as a kind of adjunct 
of the Military Establishment, whose major purpose is to fill military and de- 
fense needs. Whereas years ago educators or ministers were chosen as college 
presidents, there is today a trend toward choosing retired military officers. 
Refusal to give the Army a permanent universal military conscription program 
is probably the chief point at which it is still possible to prevent the establish- 
ment of a garrison state.” 

For these reasons the American Labor Party joins the National Education 
Association; the American Association of Colleges; the American Council on 
Education; the American Federation of Labor; the CIO; the National Farmers 
Union; the National Council of the Churches of Christ; the New York Board 
of Rabbis, and other numerous organizations in opposition to this legislation. 


Mr. Ducanprer. Disabled American Veterans. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Clark, we are happy to have you here. We hada 
very fine representative the other day from the DAV Auxiliary, who 
made a very good appearance before the subcommittee. 

You have a prepared statement. We will be glad to have you 
present it to the committee. 

Mr. Cuark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans is appreciative of the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your subcommittee today. As a congressionally chartered 
veterans organization in which membership is limited to veterans 
who served during time of war and who were wounded, injured, 
gassed, or disabled as a result thereof, we are here to add our endorse- 
ment to and support of the National Reserve plan as contained in 
H. R. 2967. As we understand this complex measure it is designed 
to meet a legitimate military demand. 

If enacted, the National Reserve plan will basically accomplish two 
major objectives: (1) the build-up of a trained, Ready Reserve Force 
to implement or augment the active military forces in the event of a 
declaration of war or national emergency; and (2) prevent a recur- 
rence of the inequities necessarily imposed on between 600,000 and 
700,000 World War II veterans during the Korean conflict. 

The troubled times in which we are now living and will be living 
in the foreseeable future requires that we either maintain a large st: and- 
ing military force, or a smaller active military force bac ked up by 
trained, ready reservists. ‘The first alternative is and always has been 
repugnant to the American people. 

In the interest of conserving the time of this committee, I shall not 
make an effort to discuss H. R. 2967, section by section. I have 
listened to many of the expert military witnesses appearing before 
you and have read their statements. I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
their recommendations. The greatest weakness in the Reserve pro- 
gram today is that service is not mandatory. H. R. 2967, in our opin- 
ion, overcomes this deficiency. 

The only doubt in my mind with respect to the National Reserve 
plan is the ability or willingness of the Defense Establishments to 
provide an adequate training program for such Reserve Forces. Their 
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past failures in this respect are inexcusable. However, in the interest 
of national security and because of the assurances of the present lead- 
ers of our military forces, I think these deficiencies will and can be 
overcome. In the event they should not be remedied to the satisfaction 
of Congress, the National Reserve plan will expire by its own terms 
within a 4-year period. 

As an added safeguard and assurance that an adequate and pro- 
fessional type training program be conducted by the military depart- 
ments, the DAV recommends that the bill be amended to provide 
that the National Security Training Commission established by Public 
Law 51, 82d Congress, be authorized to report directly to the Congress 
with respect to the status of training of the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks and gentlemen of the committee, we urge your early and 
favorable report of H. R. 2967 in the interest of the welfare and 
security of this Nation. Again, I wish to thank you for permitting us 
to appear before you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. We are always glad to 
have your statement and that of the great veterans organization that 
you represent here today. I think it is a very fine statement. 

Any members of the committee have any questions to ask / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, sir, we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Crark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. If you care to stay with us, we will be glad to have you. 
If you want to leave, it will be all right. 

Next witness, gentlemen of the committee, we have General Mel 
Maas, who is here with us and has been a friend of the committee so 
long that we are happy to have him here again. 

General, will you have a seat, sir. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. We give you the greetings and felicitations of the 
committee. 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We all say “Hello, Mel.” 

General Maas. May Colonel Boyer sit beside me? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the general put on that 
black hat? 

General Maas. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Mel, do you have any kind of a prepared statement 
here ? 

General Maas. I do, Mr. Chairman, but you couldn’t read it. It is 
in braile. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. You go ahead with your prepared statement. Then I 
don’t doubt that some of the members of the committee will interrupt 
you. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MEL MAAS, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


General Maas. Fine, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say that I am in support of a National Reserve Plan with 
some modifications. I endorse the prepared statement of Gen. Strom 
Thurmond. I believe that that represents the views of the Reserve 
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Officers Association, that we recognize the fact that this Nation has to 
have a Reserve, an adequate Reserve. which we do not now have. 

I think that the basic principles in the National Reserve Plan recog- 

nize the realities of the present situation. 

I can’t accept all of the provisions of the National Reserve Plan as 

they are at the present outlined. 

We believe that there must be a crash force, a fire department, of 
at least 1 million men who must be ready, so ready that they are not 
only trained for immediate action, but are so equipped that they can 
perform immediate action. In other words, they must be organized, 
trained, and equipped to spring into action when the first bomb is 
dropped. 

I agree with the general principles involved in the National Reserve 
Plan. However, I do not believe that the punishment, so-called, in- 
volved in it, the penalties for failure to participate, are adequate. 

I can’t agree that a dishonorable discharge or anything of that 
nature is really going to produce the results that you desire. In the 
first place, a young man 18, 19, or 20 years old, does not realize the 
significance of that type of a discharge. I sat on one of the com- 
ponent predecessors of this committee for many years. We used to 
receive many, many bills to correct discharges for dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharges. The significance of that type of discharge wasn’t 





realized until the man was at an age when he: was applying for a 
; pension, and then he suddenly realized he wasn’t eligible to it and he 


got some Congressman to introduce a bill to correct the discharge. 

I don’t believe that that in itself is a sufficient inducement nor pen- 
alty for failure to participate. I am inclined to think, however, that 
a young man who is in the Organized Reserve and fails to per rform 
should receive perhaps other than a straight honorable discharge. 1 
think it might very well be a discharge for failure to perform. 

I don’t think he ought to get the same benefits in the way of a dis- 
charge that a young man who gives everything that he is expected to 
give to his country. But I believe that the main value of a reservist 
is his volunteer service. 

I recognize that every young man should have an obligation, a 
Reserve or active obligation to the country. I think they owe that. 
But as to his participation, I believe the best system is that those who 
have had prior service, in other words, 2 years or more of inducted or 
volunteer service, should be expected to perform in their Reserve com- 
ponents, but mainly by inducement. I think we ought to make it 
attractive for them. 

Now, pay isanelement. But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, it is not the main element. I have had a great deal of 
experience in the Reserves through many years and I am sure Captain 
Van Zandt will verify my statement, when the main inducement to 
prior service veterans participating in a Reserve program is the 
Reserve program itself. 

If you will give these Reserves adequate facilities, proper leadership, 
and a real training program, they will participate. And wherever 
today there are those conditions prevailing, you have a waiting list 
of young men to get into that unit. 

I think that the mistake that has been made is that they thought 
that laws alone would make young men participate. 
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Now, the reservists are getting tired of going to lectures about the 
Battle of Gettysburg. ‘They want to know not how you fought World 
War I or World War II, or now not even the Korean war. They 
want to be trained to be prepared to fight world war III, if it has to 
come, 

So I think the most important thing that you Members of Congress 

can do is to see they get a real training program, with adequate facil- 
ities, adequate equipment, and the finest leadership it is possible to 
provide. 

If you do that, you will get participation 

Mr. Brooks. General Maas, Mr. Johnson of California wants to 
ask you a question. 

General Maas. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Jounson. Did that include the Army Reserves, that they could 
get volunteer Reserves by a proper program and proper facilities? 

General Maas. It does, Mr. Johnson. There are places where they 
do have good facilities, good leadership, and good equipment in the 
Army and they are getting them in those places. 

Now, granted, the Army has not had the experience in the past with 
Organized Reserves as the Nav y and Marine Corps. We have had a 
great deal of experience, as you ‘know, in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
The Army, as it is beginning to get that experience, can have the same 
results that the Navy and the Marine Corps wae had. 

Now, as to the 6 months’ trainees—and I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am a very ardent advocate of permitting the volunteering 
for 6 months within quotas. I think we have to regulate the quotas to 
the point where we do not stop enlistments in the regular services by 
uny means. But, on the other hand, I think it is a serious mistake to 
use the Reserves as a device to force young men into the regular serv- 
ices. That is a perversion of the purpose of a Reserve. They are two 
separate things. 

I think that if the Army and the Air Force, particularly, and 
Navy—all of them—for their career peacetime enlisted people have 
got to offer proper inducements. They must not use the Reserve as a 
club to force them into the regular services. 

The purpose of a Reserve is to have available trained young men, 
young officers and older enlisted and officers available for mob ilization 
in time of war. They are all one team, but they are two separate 
things. 

I believe that the Army, Navy, and Air Force can build up their 
peacetime components adequately without using the Reserves as either 
a club over the young men nor as in itself a method of procurement. 

Now, we must have an adequate procurement for the Reserve. And 
that is what I am addressing myself to now. I believe the 6 months’ 
volunteer enlistment for training is a splendid way of building up 
the Reserves. 

I know that the Navy and Air Force particularly are critical of the 
idea that they can build up Reserves with men who have had only 
6 months’ training. But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out to 
you that in time of war they will use them in less than 6 months. And 
] would like to point out to you that before World War II almost our 
entire Reserve—and the Reserve then was mainly Navy and Marine 
Corps as to enlisted men because the Army and the Air Force didn’t 
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have them—we built up a Reserve of almost entirely out of non- 
prior-service young men. 

Now it is true we spent a great deal of our time giving recruit train- 
ing. Had we had young men come into our Navy and Marine Reserve 
units who had had their boot training, we could have spent our entire 
time in tactical training. As it was, however, even though we had to 
spend most of our time giving boot training, we still turned over to 
the Navy and the Marine Corps the sinews with which they were able 
tosave World War II. 

Neither the Navy nor Marine Corps could have done the job in Ice- 
land, in Guadalcanal, or in the Pacific, if it had not had its Reserves. 
And those Reserves were made up entirely of raw recruits when we 
got them. 

Now, I don’t advocate that system. But when the Reserves can be 
built up with men of 6 months’ training, which means they have had 
their recruit training, and then have had a good start toward their 
service training, then with weekly drills and 15 days’ active duty you 
can build up a very, very effective Reserve, one that this country can 
support indefinitely with its economy, without destroying the economy 
by maintaining such a military establishment of a standing nature 
which would wreck our economy. 

I would like to point out to you also that in the case—I can’t agree 
with the Navy and Air Force that they must have all of their people 
with at least 4 years of training. Take the Navy alone. An analysis 
will show that only 22 percent of their personnel have to have train- 
ing that extends beyond 6 months. ‘The assumption that the Air 
Force and Navy are made up entirely—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Repeat that statement again, Mel. The Navy—— 

General Maas. The Navy has not to exceed 22 percent of its per- 
sonnel, technical, trained personnel, who require more than 6 months’ 
training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. (Nods.) 

General Maas. The impression is abroad——— 

Mr. Brooks. Are those figures from the Navy? 

General Maas. They are our analysis of the Navy figures, yes, taking 
their ratings and how long it takes them to get them into their ratings, 
and the percentage they have to have to man the fleet. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you go a little further and break down the 
remaining 74 percent—or what was it—78 percent ? 

General Maas. Seventy-eight percent can be trained for their 
rates within 6 months. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Within 6 months? 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. So that means 100 percent of all your Navy, then 
can be trained within, say, 12 months? 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Now, on top of which, Captain, if you take the reservist who has 
had 6 months’ training and then goes into an Organized Reserve 
unit, and in most instances or cases they are working in civil life in 
the same specialty that they have as a military specialty in the Navy, 
or Air Force, which is about the same 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Maas. These men, after 3 or 4 years, have had their 6 
months’ training, and then they are getting weekly drills and 15 days’ 
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active duty, and as I say, most of them are working in their same 
civilian capacity in which they have their military specialty. 

And at the end of 3 or 4 years, they are as competent, if not more 
competent, than a large percentage of those in the Regular Navy in 
the same specialty. 

So I think it is very unrealistic for the Air Force and the Navy 
to say that they can’t use these 6-months trainees. 

Now, the vast majority of enlisted men in the Navy and Air Force 
are not sonar or radar technicians. They are truckdrivers and mess- 
men, clerks, and they can use them just as well as the Army and the 
Marine Corps can. 

We have many highly specialized technicians in the Army and the 
Marine Corps. So I think that the 6 months’ training for reservists 
isa very fine basis for our Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I interrupt at this moment ? 

General, would your thinking, which is based on the figures you 
just used a moment ago as it applied to naval personnel—would your 
thinking continue where troops are involved on the field? 

General Maas. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, do you mean to say, then, it is 
possible to train troops to be part of a brigade or a division and func- 
tion as units within a period of 6 months? 

General Maas. Captain Van Zandt, in time of war you use them in 
less than 6 months. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. (Nods.) 

General Maas. So that I certainly thing that a reservist who has 
had 6-months’ training—I am talking now about the Army and 
Marine Corps—and I mean ground troops, and then is integrated 
into an Organized Reserve unit and has anywhere from 1 to 3 or 4 
years’ training, will assimilate himself as quickly—well, let me say 
that within 30 days after he is mobilized he will be indistinguishable 
from a Regular. 

And I am not making that, gentlemen, on my own statement. I 
am quoting Admiral Nimitz in World War II and Admiral Sims in 
World War I, who said, particularly of Naval and Marine Reserves, 
that 30 days after they were mobilized they were indistinguishable 
this applied to both enlisted men and officers—from Regulars. 

And Admiral Nimitz stated that Naval Reserve officers of the 
Organized Reserve were indistinguishable from Naval Academy grad- 
uates 30 days after they were mobilized in their own specialty. 

Mr. Brooks. Mel, do you have any figures on the Air Force‘ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may we pursue this point ? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is the same point. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I wanted to confine it to the Marines and to the 
Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In that question. 

Mr. Brooks. Then I will ask you if you have any figures on the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, when the Korean war broke out, what 
experience did the Marines have with their Reserve units? And I 
am thinking of these rifle units as they call them ? 

General Maas. Mr. Van Zandt, those Marine units particularly, 
those who had the weekend type of drills, where we permitted them 
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to have 3 weekend drills and 1 weekly drill, were found to be almost 
equal to the Regulars. 

Now, again, I must point out that most of the Regular units in the 
Marine Corps, as in the Army, were almost raw recruits. They were 
not largely veterans. Whereas our Mari ine Reserve units were largely 
veterans. 

But where they had had the weekend type of drill, where they 
drilled all day Saturday and Sunday for 3 drill pays and 1 week a 
month for instruction, they were able to go almost immediately into 
combat without much further t ‘alning. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would you estimate the number of weeks it took 
to actually refresh them to the point where they were ready to go 
into combat ? 

General Maas. Well, Mr. Van Zandt, in some cases we had Marines 
in combat in 30 days after they had been called out of their homes. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. The mission of the Marines and the Army is at times 
similar ? 

Mr. Brooks. Quite. 

Mr. Jounson. The Marines seem to have a faculty of enlisting more 
men, compared to the size of their force than the Army does, and 
they also have the faculty of training them, making each individual 
Marine feel that he has a very import: int mission to carry out. 

Now how do you—what part of the Marine training period, is it 
the enlistment or is it the training they give them, or what makes them 
hold their men like they do? 

General Maas. I think, Mr. Johnson, if there is a secret of the 
Marine Corps—and I think there is—it is the training. I have talked 
with many, many Marines who have gone through recruit training 
and they have all told me the same thing. I went through it myself 
37 years ago. 

The secret of the Marine training is that they make training so 
tough that a Marine is glad to get into combat to get away from 
his Marine training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is individual training, is it not, General, indi- 
vidual training / 

General Maas. Well, it is individual and team training. 

Mr. Van ZAnpt. And team training? 

General Maas. But I mean the individual is so trained that when 
he gets in combat it is like exercising. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. JoHnson. You believe the Army could take a leaf out of their 
book and maybe then help themselves ? 

General Maas. Oh, I haa they could, particularly if they enlisted 
in the Marine Corps. 

| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General, can I get back to the question I asked 
you about first ? 

General Maas, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. About the Air Force. Do you have any figures or 
any data in reference to the Air Force? 
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General Maas. Mr. Brooks, I don’t have the same figures that we 
have worked out for the Navy. But my own experience in aviation 
for some 37 years, in which I have been intimately identified with 
the Air Corps of the Army through its budding days up to the time it 
became an Air Force and my 37 years in Marine aviation led me to 
believe that the figures would be approximately the same for the 
Navy and the Air Force in regard to the specialists. 

I recognize that in the Air Force they may have a little larger per- 
centage of specialists than we do in the Marine Corps because some 
of our services are performed for us by the Navy. However, that 
is mainly in the Medical and Chaplain Corps. We have, as you 
know, no Medical Corps in the Marine Corps and no Chaplain Corps. 
They are supplied to us. But as far as our technicians are concerned, 
radar specialists and so on, I would believe that they are about the 
same in the Marine Corps as they are in the Air Force. 

And I believe that the figures that we have given you for the 
Navy would very closely approximate those for the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now one other question, General. I would like to 
ask youthis. In reference to the 6-month trainees, it is your thought 
that they would be brought in by volunteer means—that is correct, 
isn’t it? 

General Maas. It is the hope that we would get adequate numbers, 
and I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if we give them real training fa- 
cilities, real training programs, that we would get them by voluntary 
methods. 

However, I would go beyond that and say that if we do not get ade- 
quate numbers that way, then we should through the selective-service 
process actually select them into the Reserve. We must keep this 
Reserve up. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, suppose you do get enough by the voluntary 
methods to fill up the quota for 6 months’ trainees. The trainee trains 
for 6 months and then is placed in the Reserve for 914 years’ training. 
Would you expect him to perform that training by voluntary means 
or would you have some degree of discipline ? 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I would certainly 
provide that he gets his election. He elects to fulfill his military obli- 
gation by 6 months’ training and—I don’t go along with the 10 
years. I think 8 years is adequate. But whatever the period is, I 
would expect him to then complete his Reserve obligation, his mili- 
tary obligation to the country, by actively and satisfactorily partici- 
pating in an organized program. 

Whenever he fails to do that, he is simply exercising his election to 
complete his military obligation by completing another 18 months. 
It isn’t a punishment. It isn’t using military service as a jail at all. 
He has theelection. He can either take 2 years and complete his train- 
ing obligation or he can take 6 months and 714 years or 914, as you 
mentioned, to complete his military obligation. 

Now, any time he decides that he doesn’t want to go to drills, doesn’t 
want to complete it, then he has exercised his election to complete his 
military training by taking the 2 full years and he would go back to 
18 months of training. I think that is all that is involved in it. I 
don’t think it is a question of punishment or coercion at all. I think it 
is a question of the individual’s election. 
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Mr. Brooks. Would you have him go through the draft board, then, 
or would you have him be called back directly from the Reserves? 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, if I could have the choice in the mat- 
ter, I would say that he would be called back. He is under the mili- 
tary service. At any time he fails to participate satisfactorily with- 
out an excusable cause, I would say he would then be ordered back 
at the election of his service to complete his training, that is all, so he 
‘an fulfill his obligations to his Nation. 

No; I wouldn’t send him back to the draft board, as a military serv- 
ice. I would order him back to active duty. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General Maas, I like the way you put that. You put 
it very well, about the 6 months’ person who did not finish his Reserve 
time. I think that is very realistic, and not as a punishment. I don’t 
like this idea of punishment. 

Now, there is one phase of this Reserve bill that causes a great deal 
of doubt in my mind, as to its advisability, and that is the policy— 
this bill only consists of two parts. One of them: The man has alr eady 
completed 2 2 or more years. Then he comes back and is forcibly placed 
in Reserve unit of some kind whereby he drills 1 day a week or twice 
a month or whatever the case may be. I think it is 48 per year. And 
then if he doesn’t do that, he is given a discharge other than honorable. 

That brings to my mind several serious questions. One of them: 
This man is bitter at coming back into the Reserves—he served 2 years 
and then you put him with a group of young men who voluntarily 
wanted this training. He goes in there as the guardhouse lawyer 
messing up the whole program all the way through. Now, that part 
of the bill impresses me very favorably. What is your reaction on 
that? 

General Maas. Colonel Bray, I have the same reaction. . And I have 
told responsible officials in the Pentagon my same feeling on it. 

If you have some kind of compulsion—in other words, for the vet- 
eran who has had 2 years of service you are going to subject him to 
civil punishment or court-martial for failing | to turn up at a weekly 
drill. You are going to destroy the volunteer system of drills which 
is 10 times more valuable than anybody who is in compulsory. The 
minute you have compulsion to attend drills of that type, then the 
volunteer is going to say, “Oh, everybody is going to say that I am 
here because I go to jail if I don’t come.’ 

I believe the proper solution to that is not to try to compel the 
veteran to elect drills, but if he elects not to attend drills he still has 
an obligation for the balance of his 8 years, assuming he has had 2 
years of active duty—he still owes an obligation to his ‘Nation. If he 
doesn’t elect to go to weekly drills, and there may be many reasons why 
he can’t or shouldn't go, then I believe it is his obligation and the 
Nation’s obligation to see that he performs 30 days active duty, which 
being a continuous period would probably be the equal of his 24 or 48 
drills. And in that case, I think there should be no option on the 
part of the individual at all. If he elects not to a weekly drills or 
biweekly drills, or whatever it is, then I think he 405" be ordered, 
not as punishment, but as preparation to defend his Nation. He 
should then perform 30 days active duty a year. And I should think 
there should be no option whatever in that case. I think his failure 
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to report for the active duty for 30 days if so ordered should subject 
him to civil courts. 

Now, I assume under those circumstances, Colonel Bray, that if the 
young man who hasn’t gone to his weekly drills is cited before the 
court, in most cases the judge will say “Now here, Bill Jones, you 
don’t want to have a jail record—a jail sentence on your record, do 
you’ Why don’t you find a way to get there every Monday night or 
Tuedsay night, whatever it is? Wouldn’t you rather complete this 
satisfactor ily ? ?” And I think in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the young man will find a way to do it. But if he doesn’t, he owes 
an obligation to this country and therein I think there is compulsion. 
But I think to try in any other way to force him to attend weekly 
drills will break down, whether you try to use the Military Code of 
Justice or civil courts. 

Mr. Brooks. General, don’t you believe—or do you believe that con- 
sidering the great number of youths that are coming 1814 or 18, what- 
ever the case may be, each year, that we can fill all we need in the 
Reserve Establishment by those men coming in, except the hard core 
who wants to come back when he sees a good unit going through? 
Don’t you believe we will be able to fill them ? 

General Maas Yes,I do. I just want to say in passing that while 
I don’t make any great exception to it I don’t go along with the 
10-year period for the 6 months’ volunteer, for this reason: I think 
there should be a differential between the young man who takes only 
6 months training and then is in an organized unit, as against the 
man who has had 2 years. But I believe that 8 years maximum is 
adequate and that we are going to have to shorten that period. 

It you come anywhere near the universality of the obligation of 
young men in the country, you will be putting into training some 
seven or eight hundred thousand a year. Well, very soon the mobili- 
zation requirements will be filled. You can’t keep them for the whole 
8-year period. Therefore, my suggestion is that for those who have 
had 2 years of active duty and participate, they should have their 
Reserve obligation shortened, perhaps from the 8 years to 6 years and 
perhaps in 5 years. But those who come in for 6’ months would have 
the 8 years or 7 years. I think there should be a differential between 
the two. But I believe the 10 years is not necessary and that it in 
practice will never actually be used anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. General, you know the House passed a bill the other 
day whereby if you entered the guard before you are 1814 you are 
released at 26. So they are following that same plan you suggest, 
cutting the time down. 

General Maas. Yes. I think that is the way to do it. I wouldn’t 
quarrel too seriously with it because I am convinced in practice no- 
body will be held for the 10-year period anyway. But I am afraid 
that the real purpose of the 10-year period is not in the interest of 
the Reserve but an effort to use the Reserve to force more young men 
into 4-year enlistments in the Navy and the Air Force, and I don’t 
think the Reserve should be used for that purpose. I think the 
Regular services should find some other solution to their enlistment 
problem than by using the Reserves for it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take off the hat I am wearing 
as chairman of the legislative committee of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
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ciation, and—because I endorse the statement of Strom Thurmond 
and I endorse the position of ROA. 

But I have some other views. And I would now like to speak as 
a representative of the Military Order of the World Wars in the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

I want to suggest to you, Mr. Chairman and members of your com- 
mittee, that 90 percent of the difficulties in controversy in this plan 
resolve around the question of the dual status of the Ready Reserve 
and the Standby Reserve. The fact that everybody—under the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan—everybody in the Active Reserve, the organized 
drilling and training Reserve, those available for immediate mobili- 
zation, have a legal status of being subjected to being able at any time 
that the President shall declare an emergency short of a war, in other 
words, to put out brush fires. 

This is going to make it very difficult, gentlemen, to get competent 
senior noncommissioned officers and competent officers certainly above 
the grade of captain and perhaps lieutenant. They will be in the 
Ready Reserve by no choice of their own through the 8-year obliga- 
tion. But after that, to have the divisions and regiments and bat- 
talions and companies and the air wings and the groups and the squad- 
rons will require the voluntary participation of competent generals, 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains. 

Now, under the present form of the National Reserve Plan we are 
right back where we were when the Korean war broke out. Every- 
body in the Reserve subject to call to put out brush fires, the majority 
of whom will not be called, but none of them able to tell their em- 
ployers or their clients whether they will be called or won’t be called, 
and all of this confusion and chaos is what led to the development of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Gentlemen, I am convinced that we have again fallen into one of 
our traditional American errors. We are looking forward by looking 
backward. Every war we prepare for the next war by getting ready 
to fight the last one, and again we are doing the same thing. 

From the statutory standpoint at least, we are getting ready to 
prepare against World War II by getting good and ready to fight the 
Korean war. In other words, we are having a Ready Reserve Force 
of those who will be called up for Korea and the Standby Reserve of 
those who won’t be called unless it is an all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am convinced that that is no longer 
the situation. When we faced Korea we had a standing force of 
about one million and a half in all Armed Forces. The callup that 
resulted from that, coincident with the Korean war—we now think 
of them and lump them all together as being part of Korea—but 
actually not so at all, but coincident to it was the incident in Europe. 
And much of the callup in 1950, 1951, and 1952 actually had to do 
with building up our Armed Forces and our commitments for troops 
in Europe. So long as we have a standing force of somewhere near 
3 million, whether it is 3 million or 2,850,000 is beside the point. 
Any time that we have a standing force of anywhere near 3 million 
we have a standing force adequate to deal with any brush fires. 

Now frankly, Korea was treated as a brush fire. If there ever in 
my opinion—and I know this is shared by most of the military, al- 
though I am not officially speaking for them. But any time that 
we have another engagement which is as extensive and as involved 
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as Korea, it will be general mobilization. It will be a war. It won't 
be a brush fire. 

Now, the kind of things for which we are holding our statutory 
Ready Reserve today, with millions of men subject to call by the 
President short of a war, are actually going to be things like Guate- 
mala or Costa Rica or the evacuation of the Tachen Islands. 

If we are involved extensively, for instance, with China, over 
Formosa, it is going to be war. If we base our future security on 
trying to put out Korea east all through the Or ient, the Communists 
will succeed in destroying us by attrition. If we are going to mobilize 
a part of our Reserve every time that we “ah some military action 
in Indochina or Indonesia or Formosa, they can lose 100 to 1 soldier, 
and in the end beat us. 

I am convinced that our foreign policy is based on sound grounds 
when we take the position that we are drawing a line and that when 
that line is stepped over it means not another brush fire, it means 
massive retaliation, which means not war in Indochina, it means 
bombs dropped on Moscow. I am speaking only for myself, from 
my interpretation of the situation. 

We are going to lose on any other basis anyway. Attrition will 
destroy us if we have the kind of a military program whereby we 
are going to use ground troops and mobilize Reserve to fight every 
peripheral because their periphery is just too large. 

They have to understand—and I think that is the situation today— 
that if they step over the line, we aren’t going to fight another Korea. 
Another situation facing us such as Korea was is going to mean war 
with Russia and on Russia’s home grounds. 

Now, if that is the case, then it is no longer realistic nor necessary 
nor practical for us to have a Reserve which is subject to call for 
brush fires. If they are really brush fires, as I have indicated, like 
Costa Rica or Guatemala, the Regular forces are now adequate to 
handle them. If they need some slight expansion, they will get that 
through volunteers from the Reserve and through accelerating the 
draft acre and the ROTC and shortening the particular class 
at. the Naval Academy, West Point, and the ‘Air Ac ademy. They 
will not involve mobilizing the Reserves. Actually, Reserves should 
never be called upon for expansion of the Armed Forces in time of 
peace. They shouldn’t have had to have been used in the case of 
Korea. But they were because we had no other source. 

Now, we simply can’t base our security on that system. Therefore, 
I recommend to this committee that you do away with the provision 
that the President can call up any Reserves until there is general 
mobilization. In other words, you eliminate 90 percent of all the con- 
troversy, all the conflict, all the confusion that you have about the 
status basa Ready and Standby, how you get from Ready into 
Standby. 

If the Reserve is to be called only in time of war, then the entire 
Reserve ought to be combat-ready, “because when you need a Ready 
Reserve is when the bomb is dropped. That is when every man must 
be ready to go and have his equipment with which to go. 

Actually, we have been proceeding in my opinion on a wrong 
premise entirely, that the Ready Reserve, both satutory and dic tion- 
ary “ready,” was the one that had to be armed and ready to go ina 
moment. 
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That is to augment the Regular forces for brush fires, and that isn’t 
when you need them. You have plenty of time then to augment your 
Regular forces by training draftees and training OSC 

Mr. Ducanper. OCS. 

General Maas. OCS, pardon me. 

But come the bomb that is dropped on us or on any American terri- 
tory or when we are threatened with invasion, then is when = 
Reserve had better be ready. So it is actually our old concept of : 
Standby Reserve, as the one that had better is vende cumbessreniie. 

You can have that kind of a Reserve if you will eliminate this con- 
fusion about people being subject to call short of war. It clarifies the 
situation with employers. We know that an all-out war, all bets are 
off. Every employer expects reservists to go. But employers can’t 
be subjected to the situation of where key “personnel may be called 
when only maybe 10 percent of the Reserve might be called or 5 percent 
of it, and yet the 100 percent is subjected to that call. 

Mr. Deverevx. General, may I interrupt there ? 

General Maas. Surely. 

Mr. Devervx. Would you apply that to the National Guard? 

General Mass. Yes, I would. I think the same thing is true, that 
if you are going to have to mobilize the National Guard, it is going to 
be because we need vastly more than merely augmenting the Regular 
Forces. We need to mobilize. And I think the same thing is true with 
the National Guard. I don’t think that it is realistic to subject the 
National Guard to being called out unless it is general mobilization. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to quote anybody as my authority, 
but, Mr. Chairman, I accepted an appointment by Mr. W ilson as 
Special Advisor on Reserve Affairs, and I have been spending, oh, 
roughly a day a week with Mr. Carter Burgess, who is one of the most 
understanding government officials I have ever worked with on this 
whole Reserve problem, and I can tell you this, that this National 
Reserve Plan is not based on partial mobilization. It is based on 
war plans. It does not depend upon nor in any way is involved with 
partial mobilization for brush fires. 

The National Reserve Plan is based upon what the Reserve ought 
to be based upon, upon mobilization for full-out war. And as such, 
I thoroughly endorse this plan. I think it is absolutely essential that 
we have a Ready Reserve, and by “Ready” I mean combat-trained, 
organized, and equipped, of at least 3 million. I am willing to accept 
their figures that we should have in addition to that a 2-million 
Reserve which can be called up after the 6 months’ period. 

What has actually happened is we have taken our old Reserve 
mobilization, which was 1 plus 12, 1 plus 12 months, and because of 
the nature of modern warfare it has been compressed into a 6-month 
period, and that is all this plan is. It mobilizes the entire mobili- 
zation Reserve within 6 months’ period. I think that is very realistic. 
TI think we are going to have to have them in 6 months. 

Now in that, I believe that there ought to be phase mobilization. 
You have to have it anyway. And the thing that the ROA is talking 
about, that Strom Thurmond talked to you about, of a million or a 
million and a half—I think perhaps 1 million is more nearly an 
adequate number, but whatever it is, that as a crash force or a palace 

guard, should be the first phase of mobilization. They should be so 
cha trs so trained, and so organized that the day the bomb is 
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dropped they can start calling them, not wait 50 days, but they 
immediately man their anti-aircraft, they man their airplanes, and 
they form their divisions and their regiments, whatever 1s required. 

Then in the second month, you take those who have 30 to 60 days 
in which they can get their completed training, in 3, 4, 5, and 6 
months. Those with the 6 months perhaps do not have their full 
equipment because there will be equipment in production during those 
§ months. So by the time the facilities are available for them and 
they are actually called they will face into the full mobilization. 
Beyond that-— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General. 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We talk about this crash force. Would they be 
veterans performing weekly drills and with 15 days’ training in the 
summer ! 

General Maas. I envisage that, Captain Van Zandt, as being both. 
We would hope there would be a very healthy percentage of them 
who would be veterans. Their fillers would be 6 months’ people. 
And I believe they could do the job. I believe they could do the 
job quite adequately. They would be the ones that, come a bomb 
drop on the United States or any American territory or in the situa- 
tion in which we are obligated by treaty, to immediately go to war. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They would be part of the Ready Reserve ? 

General Maas. They would be the first phase. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Maas. My conception, Mr. Van Zandt, would be that every- 
body in the Organized Reserve would be in the Ready Reserve, which 
would mean dictionary “ready.” They would be ready for combat, 
something we have never had in this country. But they would be 
ready in the Reserve for immediate duty, to be phased in. This first 
group would be so ready that they could phase in immediately, in 
10 hours, 12 hours. Some of them in the Air National Guard, for 
instance, we would expect them to be on duty within an hour. In 
addition to which I think there should be a Ready Reserve, which 
actually now we call our inactive-status list. They would be those 
individuals, Mr. Chairman, who had had so much military training for 
their assignment that they would not need further training, or because 
of the fact that their civilian occupation would be identical with their 
military specification. they would not need further training. 

However, they would desire to maintain a military status so they 
would still have the election of service of their choice of service and 
some protection to their rank. They, however, would be subject to 
call under the NRP by screening of Selective Service boards. 

I am not certain, in my own mind, that that is an adequate way to 
do it. I have grave doubts in my mind whether Selective Service 
boards are competent to make a decision as between an individual’s 
essentiality to industry in the community and his military specializa- 
tion. 

I think it is quite understandable and very competent for draft 
boards to decide as between two individuals in a community, neither 
one of which has any military training, as to which one is more essen- 
tial in the community as against his availability for military train- 
ing. But when these two same individuals have essentiality in the 
community on a relative basis but also have military specialties which 
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might be quite different, then I think it is a more complicated process 
to give us intelligent selection of those to be called and those to remain 
in industry. And there I think that industry, representatives of 
agriculture, labor, commerce, and the military must be in partnership. 
I think that the criteria for the delay in recalling or the elimination 
from recall and assignment to industry must be made on a basis of 
the comparative value between the individual’s military value and 
his civilian specialty. And I think neither the military nor industry 
nor draft boards alone can make that decision. I think it is going to 
have to be made up in panels of those who are expert in that particular 
field. 

In other words, I think the military will have to discuss with the 
chemical engineers whether this man is more needed as a bombardier 
or as a critical chemical engineer in a defense plant. 

But the general principle, I believe, is sound, that we should have 
in addition to our 3 million immediately available, ready trained, 
ready organized and ready equipped Reserve, and a backlog of those 
who have specialization which may be needed in the military. 

Now, I would like to point out one other thing, Mr. Chairman, in 
regard to engineers and scientists and technicians. 

It is insufficient to say that we can determine the numbers we need in 
the military by our table of organization for engineers and technicians 
and scientists, for our military. As I understand this situation, 
gentlemen, come another all-out war, we are going to depend heavily 
for troops upon utilizations, including Asiatics and perhaps Africans, 
among whose troops they do not have engineers nor scientists nor 
technicians. So that we will be called, that is, our Armed Forces 
will be called to supply an inordinate percentage of technicians, engi- 
neers, and scientists to other military forces who will be our allies in 
collaboration with us. So that our military needs in uniform for 
scientific and engineering personnel will greatly exceed our actual 
table of organization. 

Therefore, I think it is essential that we have our hands on the 
availability of a large number. 

Now, on the other hand, we can’t expect to take all of the engineers 
and all of the scientists and all of the technicians for our military or 
our allied military or our own production will falter and we will lose 
by default because we won’t have the industrial production. 

Now, the fine balance that will be necessary between the assign- 
ment to military and civilian production for the support of the war 
effort is of such a technical nature that I do not believe that draft 
boards are competent to make those decisions. 

I therefore urge upon this committee that you further study the 
method of delay in call to active duty of specialists of that nature 
and their actual discharge in order to make them available to industry. 

I call your attention 

Mr. Devereux. May I interrupt at that point, General, that par- 
ticular point? 

General Maas. Certainly. 

Mr. Devereux. Do we not now have in the process of organization 
these advisory boards to the draft board? Would that be your idea? 

General Maas. No; I don’t believe it can be done on the local level. 
I believe it has to be done—— 

Mr. Devereux. Now, these are State boards. 
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General Maas. Well, on the criteria for such delays. The draft 
boards might actually do the screening, but I believe that the criteria 
for the delay in recall or the discharge and return to the manpower 
pool must be done on a national basis, and I suggest that it be done 
on a Presidential board level. 

The actual screening against such criteria, that is. But I believe 
the criteria against which they are to be screened must be done on a 
national basis, because I don’t think you can relate it to a State basis. 
You may have a need for 25 percent of all the chemists in the country, 
chemical engineers, in Delaware as against 2 percent in Minnesota. 
So I don’t think you can leave it to a State board. I think that the 
overall master control has to be national. Once you set your quotas 
and your criteria, then I believe that perhaps draft boards can actu- 
ally do the manual screening. 

But I would like to call your attention to the fact that in the last 
Congress there was a bill introduced which I believe would accomplish 
exactly what I am talking about. I don’t remember the number 
of the House bill. I do remember the Senate bill was 8. 1551. I 
would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you ask your staff to look that over. 
I think you might find a great deal of value in this to implement the 
thing that we are talking about now. 

But I would like to conclude—I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, but I would like to conclude my statement by saying I thor- 
oughly approve of the objectives of the National Reserve Plan. I 
think they are absolutely essential for our survival. I am convinced 
that we must have a Ready Reserve which is ready in fact, not in 
name or by statute. And I believe that beyond that we must have 
a Reserve that can be called selectively, and by that I don’t mean 
necessarily by selective boards but I mean selectively by whatever 
method is determined by the Congress, and that if we have such a 
force, that we have a very good chance of avoiding world war III. 

I would like to make one last point to you, gentlemen, that if you 
follow this philosophy and do away with the type of Reserve that is 
subject to call by the President for brush fires, in my opinion you will 
do more to strengthen the foreign policy of this country. So long 
as our enemies believe that they can engage us in perpiheral wars 
and defeat us by attrition, so long they will try that method. They 
will start through pressures, eruptions that will drag us into this part 
of the world and that part of the world, until we have drained our 
manpower. But if we say to them, if the Congress boldly says to 
them, “Here is the situation: We are not going to monkey around 
with these things. If it is really a brush war, a local war, our services 
can handle it, but if it is going to be war, if that is what you mean, 
to destroy the United States, then it is going to be war and we are so 
organized in our military forces along those lines.” In my opinion, 
doing away with the present statutory Ready Reserve; in other words, 
the hability to be called for brush fires, doing away with that entirely 
and saying, “Our Reserve is for war. Now, if you want to take us 
on in a war, that is what you are going to get.” I believe making our 
Reserve available only for general mobilization would do more to 
warn the Communists and the Russians that we really mean business 
than any other thing we can do. 

I think it would give you a reserve that would give this country 
the military security that it has to have. It would ensure to an 
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enemy that if he takes us on, in the end he is not only going to be 
defeated, he is going to be wiped out. And it should warn him right 
now and then that ‘this idea of brush fires isn’t going to work. We 
are not going to fall for it. 

Gentlemen, with those changes, I wish to strongly endorse the 
National Reserve Plan, and I don’t believe anything I have said is 
inconsistent actually with the mandates of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation. It is certamly in line with the Military Order of the World 
Wars of the Marine Reserve Officers and the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, all of which I represent. 

Mr. Brooks. General, we certainly thank you for a very splendid 
statement, which we appreciate very much. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

You have expressed your personal beliefs so far as you have talked 
today, and you have also talked as to the beliefs of the ROA and 
the Marine Reserve Corps Officers Association; is that correct / 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, with respect to the Ready Reserve, would 
you say those people that are classified in the Ready Reserve should 
have been previously screened so that they are available for imme- 
diate call ? 

General Maas. Yes, sir; and that is one of the things 

Mr. Devereux. Do you keep a running inventory as to whether 
or not, if their circumstances become such that they had to then be 
placed in the Standby Reserve or the general manpower pool— 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. They should be screened out periodically / 

General Maas. Continuously. And I think that those who have 
had the 6 months’ training, General, and then go back to school in a 
scientific or engineering or technical course, where we have a man- 
power shortage in general throughout the Nation, should be exempt 
from participation in drills, if it is impossible for them to do both; 
and after they have graduated, if they are assigned to jobs which 
are more essential to the national security in their civilian capacity, 
they should be exempt further or discharged completely. 

And I would just like to say, General, that I had the opinion, as I 
know perhaps most Americans do, that no young man under 26 is 
essential to industry. But I had my opinions rudely changed when 
I was with the Sperry Corp. and learned that 90 percent of these 
marvelous technical developments have been made in radar, sonar 
development, and guided missiles, in companies like the Sperry 
Corp., that those have been made by men under 26. They consider 
in industry today that a scientist, an engineer, after he is 28 or 30, 
is an elder statesman. The inventiveness is in these young men, the 
very ones we are talking about. So in order to keep us ahead of the 
Russians, I suggest that those men essential to our technical develop- 
ment be exempt from further military participation. When such 
boards, or screening boards, have determined that they are more 
essential in their civilian capacity than they are in the military, 
that is. 
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Mr. Devereux. Now, I would like to get your opinion. As far as 
the Navy and the Air Force are concerned, they do not want to have 
any of these 6-months’ people. They envision buildipg up their Re- 
serve Forces from prior servicemen. Would that not mean that they 
would have rated men coming back into their Reserves and by and 
large only rated men 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. What would their source be of getting a few In- 
dians to go along with these chiefs? 

General Maas. Well, they wouldn’t have such Indians. They 
would be all chiefs. Plus the fact that their Reserve would be on an 
average about 4 years older than the rest of the Reserve, constantly. 

I think it is an unrealistic point of view, and I don’t think that it 
is necessary at all. 

Of course, they would rather have it. We would all rather have a 
lot of things. But it is a question of what we can balance between 
our national units and the military desires. And I think that the 
Navy and Air Force can get along with 6-months’ trainees just as well 
as the Army and the Marine Corpscan. If they don’t have them, they 
will live to their dying day regretting they didn’t have them. 

Mr. Devereux. General, will you subscribe to the continuation of 
such a program as the Navy has today where they enlist a man for 
4 years in the Reserve with a 2-year obligation to go into the Regular 
service during that 4-year period ? 

General Maas. Oh, yes. Yes; I think that anything 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think that could be extended to the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force? 

Genera] Maas. I haven't studied it, General, in that relationship. 
But offhand I would think that they certainly could do it. 

However, we don’t want them to all go in for the 2-year period or 
we will never build up our Reserves. 

Mr. Devereux. Granted that. Well, maybe they would go in, en- 
list in the Reserves, and then go to active duty, perhaps, in this 6- 
month program. 

Genera] Maas. Well, that might, if they did that. I think this 
whole thing ought to be balanced within quotas. Now, we can’t permit 
everybody to go into the 6-month period to the point where nobody 
enlists in the regular services, either. So the balance of all of them 
must be controlled by quotas. And I am assuming this whole pro- 
gram will be controlled by adequate quotas. As the manpower pool 
builds up. as it certainly will after 1959, then you can adjust your 
quotas as the manpower pool itself builds up. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Gentlemen of the committee, we have one witness here 
that came from a distance. He wants to catch a 4 o’clock plane. I 
am wondering this: He is not going to take very much time. 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooks. I am wondering if we couldn’t ask the general to let 
him testify and then we can go back to you and finish up. 

General Maas. Delighted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. We are helping him so that he can catch a plane. 

General Maas. If you want me further, I will be sitting here. 

Mr. Brooks. You can sit right there, General. 

General Maas. All right. 
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Mr. Brooks. I want to say to all of the witnesses here that we are 
going to finish everyone this afternoon or this evening, and I think 
we will finish this afternoon. 

Who is the witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Greater Boston Area Committee to Oppose 
Universal Military Training. 

Mr. Brooks. You can remain there. You can pull up one of these 
other chairs and have a seat. We will let you zo back—you want to 
go back to Boston, do you? 

Reverend Kiorzir. It is so springlike here, I would rather stay 
here. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is something for a Bostonian to say. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave. So I 
will turn Mel over to you, if you will be so gracious. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Klotzle. 


STATEMENT OF REVEREND KLOTZLE, REPRESENTING GREATER 
BOSTON COMMITTEE OPPOSING UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING 


Reverend Kiorzite. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
and you, Honorable General, who is allowing me to share this time, 
I am representing the Gre: iter Boston Committee to Oppose Univer- 
sal Military Training, although I myself at the present time serve as 
the executive director of the Department of Service of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

On the back of the sheet which I have given to the members of the 
committee you will note that members of our committee include such 
men as Albert Buckner Coe of the Congregational Christian Church 
and editor, Methodist Zion’s Herald; Dr. Joseph Fletcher of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; Daniel L. Marsh, 
president, Boston U niversity, and Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, Episcopal 
bishop of Massachusetts, and so forth. 

We would like to contribute to the committee’s thinking in per- 
haps a different way than any other representative or witness has yet 
contributed. We would like to suggest some of the following areas 
which we have tried to summarize in the mimeographed statement you 
have before you. 

I would like to read them to you and perhaps to comment on 1 or 
2 of the most important. 

We feel that the universal military training and compulsory Re- 
serve plan will erode our American principles of respect for individual 
worth and thought by teaching youth unthinking conformity. 

Now, I think it may be apparent that when we have had the mili- 
tary in control over the lives of a significant portion of our people, 
there has always existed the possibility of exerting critical pressure 
upon our young men. We think that this is a very, very important 
point. 

We think, moreover, that this is universal military training. And 
I noticed that none of the other witnesses and none of the members 
of the committee did think so. One of the committee members, who 
is not here at the present time, suggested this morning he wished it 
would include more of our young men. We have the word of Han- 
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son Baldwin it is universal military training and service by another 
name. We have it from the authority of the President himself, who 
has spoken of it being designed for 50 years. This is universal inso- 
far as a generation of young men is concerned. It is certainly uni- 
versal for my 2 sons over a 10-year period of their lives. 

We can make out a case, if we wanted to, about the ill effects of 
military training in general, but we are prepared as a committee. We 
are not a pacifistic group. We are prepared to admit the necessity 
to continue selective service. But we would like very much to have 
this program reviewed periodically. 

We are afraid that once this system which is now before us in the 
form of this bill is adopted, it will make it easier to extend it at some 
future time to include all young men. We feel that this could con- 
ceivably be part of the buildup. In the passage of 5 years of time, 
for instance, we would have 5 million men who would be part of this 
Active Reserve in addition to those who have been inducted. 

The second point is the effects of mass military indoctrination of the 
youth of our country can, as history has shown in other nations, have 
a very detrimental effect on the psychological development of all 
youth, who will find it hard, if not impossible, to adjust from the 
authoritarian system of the military to the democratic system which 
the true American way of life represents. 

Now, I may say, as a man who, before I had this job, was a parish 
minister for 14 years, that I was very much distressed when I inter- 
viewed and had occasion to work with veterans who returned from the 
wars, to know just how far their minds had been grooved, how im- 
possible it was for many of them—not all, of course—but how im- 
possible it was for many of them to make those kinds of democratic 
decisions which we think are necessary. 

We could go on to point out, if we had the time, that if it were 
true that the system of universal military training is a good thing, 
then such countries as Germany, Russia, and Italy, to mention only 
a few, would be the most developed countries on the face of the earth, 
and they are not that at this time. 

Thirdly, we feel that House Resolution 2967 would not enhance 
the security of our Nation because of the obvious limitation of a large 
manpower pool which has had training in methods and machinery 
which is rapidly becoming obsolete, so that in most instances a com- 
plete retraining would be required in the case of a national emergency. 

We would also like to point out that during the Korean war episode 
not more than 250,000 men were required at any one time. At the 
present time we have more than 200,000 men in the Marines. 

You also had pointed out to you that the Air Force, the Marines, 
and the Navy do not want military training. In fact, a general of 
the Marine Corps has said he would prefer to hire civilians rather 
than to take the men from Selective Service. 

Add to this point the fact that most of our leaders do not see that 
there is a war in the near future. We ask why the need to put on 
such a program as this without the provision to limit it, at least to 
review it from time to time. 

Now, No. 4: The indoctrination of military life implicit in this 
legislation would tend to be interpreted by both our allies and our 
enemies abroad that we are completely discarding any negotiated 
approach to international problems. 
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Now, one of my areas of work is to maintain contact with groups 
all over the world, not only religious groups but other groups as well. 
It seems to me that these groups would be discouraged if we passed 
this particular legislation, because it would seem to say to them that 
we have given up the approach of negotiation, of mediation, of arbi- 
tration, or joint effort through the United Nations. 

No. 5: Large Reserves and permanent conscription would intensify 
the belligerent climate, making any position more rigid 2nd thus 
would make mediation more difficult for the United Nations. It is 
our opinion large reserves tend to thwart the United Nations in its 
efforts to lessen worldwide competition in armaments. 

No. 6. The Formosan crisis and the delicate strategic position at 
the present time must not destroy our perspective and press us into 
accepting hastily permanent universal conscription in place of tem- 
porary selective service. 

It seems to me that the members of this committee and the Mem- 
bers of Congress in general need to be aware of helping to develop and 
to maintain the crisis mentality. The crisis mentality is that kind of 
mentality which sees every day as judgment days, which discourages 
creative and innovative thinking. This is something that a strong, 
virile, democratic society can ill afford. 

In our opinion, then, gentlemen, we feel that a growing reliance on 
armed mals not only will discourage our allies and take us away from 
the high moral position we have assumed before the world, but it will 
further create a Maginot Line type of thinking that will rely more and 
more on military strength to solve all international problems and will 
reject impatiently the more creative and the peaceful means of resolv- 
ing conflicts. 

UMT, such as we think this to be, or at least the initial step toward 
it, far from reducing casualties, may become the final torch, we are 
told by those who seem to know; that if we had had a standing army, 
an army large enough, we would be in Indonesia today, would become 
the final touch to send us into a war that might have been avoided 
through the areas of diplomacy, mediation, and arbitration. 

Now, gentlemen, that is our statement. We respectfully invite you 
to consider these areas of our concern, not with any attempt to try to 
deter you from what you think to be right for our country, but rather 
to have you consider some of these long-range ramifications of what 
this program might involve. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Reverend Klotzle. We appre- 
ciate your statement. You may be assured that the committee will 
give it most careful thought and consideration. 

Xeverend Kiorzie. I would like to thank the general again and the 
chairman and the counsel. 

Mr. Brooks. I hope you are able to catch your plane all right and 
get back to Boston. 

General, I think now we can proceed with your statement and with 
the questions. 

General Maas. The only further thing that I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that I believe that if you would ask the Department of Defense 
about my statement, I doubt if they would very much disagree with it. 
I think it is quite possible that the Department of Defense could go 
along with my recommendation that we make everybody in the Re- 
serve subject to the same vulnerability for recall. 
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Mr. Devereux. General— 

Mr. Chairman, may I go ahead ? 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. My understanding was that you agreed with the 
idea that the Ready Reserve would be in fact ready and could be called 
of course by action of the Congress. 

General Maas. Yes. Well 

Mr. Devereux. But they would be more vulnerable than the person 
in the Standby Reserve. 

General Maas. Well, the so-called Standby would be used, used in 
the National Reserve Plan, would be what is now our inactive status 
list, but the entire organized Active Reserve would be ready for 
combat. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I make this gratuitous suggestion to you. 
Since the services may be apprehensive about the authority of the 
President to call up the Reserves in a great danger such as a bomb 
dropped on United States territory or the imminence of invasion— 
personally, I don’t have that apprehension, because I think the Con- 
stitution clearly gives the President the authority to mobilize; the 
language, “when invaded or threatened with invasion.” 

However, to clarify the situation, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the President be given authority when in his opinion we are in 
imminent danger of invasion or when we have actually been invaded, 
and a bomb dropped on our territory would be invasion, that in the 
absence of the Congress, that the President be given authority to 
commence general mobilization and that if that order is not counter- 
manded by the Congress within 30 days, that the mobilization proceed. 

Now, I suggest that approach to it because it is possible, as much as 
it is a horrible thought, that the first bomb might land on the Capitol. 
There might not be any Congress to disapprove or approve in 30 days. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Or the pay increase will take care of that. 
| Laughter. | 

General Maas. Or the transportation might be so interrupted. 

But just to clarify the situation so there will be no question about 
the President having immediate authority, I would suggest that the 
President be given authority to commence mobilization if the Congress 
is not in session, and then if not disapproved within 30 days, the 
mobilization continue to proceed. 

Mr. Devereux. As a matter of fact, General, isn’t it quite true that 
the President made himself very clear as to his constitutional rights 
and responsibility ¢ 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. In the event of an invasion or an attack on our 
country / 

General Maas. Yes. I gather from that, General, that the Presi- 
dent doesn’t want and has no intention of exercising the prerogative of 
the present statutory Ready Reserve. And since it subjects everybody 
in the Reserve to the dual hazard which is unrealistic and will never 
be used in any event, that it be done away with and we clarify 90 per- 
cent of the problems of the Reserve thereby. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Getting back to this crash force, General, I take it 
that this crash force would be up to the last minute for a Reserve 
fighting unit as far as equipment and training is concerned ? 

“General Maas. Y es, that is the way we conceive it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that the regular establishment would be up to 
the last minute for a regular establishment ? 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And capable of taking care of any brush fires, as 
you say, throughout the world. 

Then I imagine that you would agree with Secretary of Defense 
Wilson when he said that the evacuation of the Tachen Islands was 
only a ripple? 

General Maas. We didn’t have to mobilize any reserves for that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. And our force was the 7th Fleet, 
augmented by units of the Air Force / 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And they were capable of destroying the opposi- 
tion in the air and on the surface of the water should they attack that 
evacuation; is that correct ? 

General Maas. That is correct. And I believe, Captain Van Zandt, 
the same thing would apply to the defense of Formosa. I don’t think 
it is necessary, and I know it is not in the plans of the military to call 
up any Reserves if that situation should result—unless it resulted in 
a general war, which would then mean a general mobilization. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, the next question, General, refers to the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 195 2, in which you played a very im- 
portant part in its writing, because you sat at that same table. 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And we know that you were in agony as you sat 
there. But, nevertheless, you made a great contribution to the writ- 
ing of this law. 

Just what is the matter with the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952? 

Genel “al Maas. Well, the only thing that I see wrong with it now, 
Mr. Van Zandt, is that it visits upon one part of the Reserve this dual 
liability for immediate callup as well as general mobilization, and that 
is no longer necessary, and, therefore, to get our organized drilling 
and training Reserve we must subject all reservists to the same vul- 
nerability. 

I am certain, Mr. Van Zandt, that if we try to adhere to the prin- 
ciple that some of the Reserves are to be called in emergency short of 
war, for brush fires, that you will not get in that Reserve the compe- 
tent senior noncommissioned officers and officers that you will need. 
They simply can’t subject themselves in their employment or in their 
businesses or in their professions to being subject to emergency call 
short of a war. And, therefore, if you rely, as the plans of the maili- 

tary department up to the present time have been, that is to put all of 

the organized drilling and training Reserve in the so-called Ready 
Reserve, where ever ybody was subject to emergency call other than 
war, you won’t get them 

The compe tent leaders in it, both enlisted and officer, simply will 
not be there. They will be w illing to be in drilling and training units 
if they are for war, and that is ‘all we are going to need them for, 
anyway. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Would it be possible to dress up the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 to meet the needs of the country today ? 

General Maas. I think it would. Well, this is—NRP is really 
amendments to that and other laws. I think if you took out the lia- 
bility for call by the President short of a war, and if you took out— 
I forget the number of it, but the one in which you have to screen 
them for hazard, length of service, family responsibility, and so on, 
took that out of the law because it is absolutely unworkable, and made 
this screening process a continuous process so that when at any given 
time that any military department had to call up its Reserves it had 
people it could call up, then within the framework of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, which would in effect give you the National Re- 
serve Plan—yes; I think it could be reconciled. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, the next question, General, is this: As you 
know, we have been working over a period of years—I say “we,” I 
mean the chairman of this committee and others, as well as you who 
speak for the Reserves, have been working over a period of years to 
build an all-around Reserve program. What is this national Reserve 
training program going to do to not alone the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952, but how about the Joint Facilities Act, and how about 
Public Law 810, the Reserve Retirement Act? 

General Maas. I think Public Law 810 as it is is a great value and 
inducement to our Reserve plans. I don’t recommend any changes in 
it. But, Captain Van Zandt, I think you and I know that 90 percent 
of the question of whether we are going to have an effective Ready 
Reserve is not the amendments to the laws we are passing, but it is a 
question of whether we are going to have actual facilities and a real 
training program. 

Mr. Chairman, in the areas where there are adequate facilities, 
proper leadership, and real training programs, you have waiting lists. 
That is the real test of whether you are going to have a Reserve that 
can back up the standing forces in the training program, and not the 
form of organization. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then it is proper to say, General, that the Joint 
Facilities Act will be a contributing factor to this national Reserve 
training program ? 

General Maas. Oh, vitally so. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And so will the Reserve Retirement Act? 

General Maas. Oh, yes. The Reserve retirement is going to keep 
in the competent leadership that we need so badly in the Reserve. 

Now, as I pointed out a number of times, I think we have proceeded 
in the past on an erroneous philosophy. That was that what we 
needed in the Reserve were hordes of second lieutenants, that we didn’t 
need any senior officers. Well, quite the reverse is true, Captain Van 
Zandt. What this country needs for mobilization are a large corps of 
competent senior petty officers and noncommissioned officers and offi- 
cers. We can made second lieutenants as fast as and during the same 
time we are training recruits. But you cannot make colonels and 
lieutenant colonels and majors and captains and commanders and 
lieutenant commanders overnight. Nor can you thin out the standing 
forces by simply taking lieutenants and making them captains over- 
night. You can take a captain in the Army who is a West Point 
graduate and overnight pin eagles on him. That doesn’t make him a 
colonel. It just gives him colonel’s pay. 
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Mr. Devereux. General, what would your solution be to the situa- 
tion that we found ourselves in in 1941 when we did call up a number 
of Reserve units and integrated them into the Regular service? I 
say integrated; they were not. I mean they were being added with 
Regular services, if you will. Would you then require congressional 
action to grant the President authority to call up and mobilize those 
Reserves in a twilight period prior to general mobilization ? 

General Maas. That was general mobilization, General. In 1940, 
when the Reserves were called up, it was general mobilization. 

Yes; if the Congress authorizes general mobilization, then all Re- 
serves are willing to go. They are ready to go. It is the uncertainty 
of the liability of a few being called up to expand the Regular services 
short of a war, when the individual cannot tell his employer or his 
client whether he is going to be called up or not, or if he is going to be 
called up or when he is going to be called up. That is what led to all 
of the confusion in the Korean war that led to the revision of these 
laws. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Be glad to. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you a question or two on that point, Gen- 
eral ? 

In 1940, of course, the Congress was in session and we first called 
up the National Guard by special act, and then later we called up the 
Reserve. But that was done by Congress. 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we have a law which permits the President to 
call up in a Presidential emergency the Ready Reserve. But the Con- 
gress acts when it comes to Standby Reserves. 

General Maas. Well, I am suggesting doing away with that system. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes; I know. But I want to ask you this: When 
Korea came we had a Military Establishment of 114 million men, 
roughly speaking, and that was being disbanded so quickly it faded 
away before our eyes, almost. We had a special committee here in 
this committee—in fact, six special committees to help get discharges 
quicker and get Johnny home as quick as possible. And the Pentagon 
burned its lights late sending out orders to double the discharges per 
day issued by these discharge centers. 

Now, we had roughly 1144 million men. Now, we have roughly 3 
million men in our Military Establishment. 

General Maas. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. So our manpower is twice as great, and I think in 
efficiency much greater than that, because you had a disbanding Mil- 
itary Establishment as against one you are buillding up now. 

Now, don’t you think that the Regular Establishment, together 
with the authority of the President to call in the Ready Reserves, gives 
him all the authority that he could use prior to the convening of any 
session of Congress? 

General Maas. Yes. But my suggestion, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
President not have authority to call up the Reserves, or any part of 
them, unless the Congress is not in session, and then only until the 
Congress gets in session. . 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course, that is what I mean. 

General Maas. That is correct. 
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Mr. Brooks. Assuming that Congress can assemble in 30 days, and 
they can do better than that. 

General Maas. They could be in here in 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Brooks. The President couldn’t possibly need more authority 
than the authority to get his own Regular Establishment in perfect 
shape and call up the Ready Reserves under Presidential emergency 
decree; isn’t that true? 

General Maas. That, in my opinion, is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So—— 

General Maas. He couldn't utilize the Reserves in less than 30 days 
anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. And all the testimony is to the effect that 
these Reserves would not be available within 90 days—lI think it was 
} months, wasn’t it, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Four months. So they couldn’t call them, or use them 
within less than 4 months. So we are in agreement on that thought, 
don’t you think so? 

General Maas. I think so. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, there is one matter which you touched on that 
this committee has had brought to its attention several times, and that 
Was using specially trained scientists in the draft. I touched on that 
rather thoroughly. There has been some mention—in fact, there have 
heen several amendments that will be offered to this bill by various 
members of Congress on that subject. In fact, one amendment was 
suggested during the extension of the draft. 

How do you think it would work out to have a board—I usually hate 
to use that word because so many of them have become so inefficient 
and bureaucratic. But whereby any man that was drafted—he would 
be drafted in the Army because the other services are not using the 
draft. But if he was drafted, and there was anything in his record 
either by experience or training to show that he might be of special 
value from a scientific or engineering standpoint to any of the serv- 
ices, or let us say to industry along the defense standpoint, that his 
record or a copy of his record showing his training and experience 
would be sent direct—not through channels—to this group, sitting in 
Washington or some other place, or if any individual felt that his 
training was peculiar or of special benefit, that this board could put 
him on detached duty—say they found out he had specialized in 
metallurgy, which would make him of special value to the Navy. 

General Maas. (Nods.) 

Mr. Bray. Let us say he could be placed on detached duty with them 
wherever his services could be best used. It seems to me that some- 
thing like that might take care of a lot of alleged abuses—— 

General Maas. Well, Lagree with you. I think something has to be 
worked out along those lines. Now, Russia this year graduated 
54,000 scientists and engineers. We are graduating 19,000. Now, we 
are falling behind Russia on the technological advance. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that particular point? 

General Maas. If we don’t correct the situation, 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that particular point ¢ 
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Mr. Bray. Yes; surely. 

Mr. Devereux. We have heard those figures presented to us ume 
and time again, but everybody fails to say what the rest of the free 
world is producing so far as scientists and engineers are concerned, 
which is the overall package. After all, Russia, populationwise, is 
much, much larger than our country; is that not true ? 

General Maas. It is true, but they are training, General, out of pro 
portion to the rest of the free world. They are training engineers 
and scientists out of proportion to the rest of the whole world. 

Mr. Deverrux. We have never been presented with any figures as 
to what the rest of the free world is training today. 

General Maas. Well, I think that is germane. I agree with you. 
However, I would like to point out that when we talk about 54,000 
Russians, they are not just 4-year college graduates. Many of them 
have had 4 years of postgri aduate college training, as against the 
numbers that we are giving which are mostly 4-year—some of them 
postgraduate, but mostly 4-year graduates. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, General, I understand some of them may be 
topnotch scientists and engineers. But that is not true of the entire 
flock. I understand the caliber of scientists and engineering is some- 
thing that is debatable. 

General Maas. From all of the information I can get, and I get it, 
Captain Van Zandt, mostly through our own scientists—I am a mem- 
ber or adviser to four manpower commissions of engineers and scien- 
tist groups—is that the caliber of their higher education is excellent, 
that in the basic sciences they take what the Communist commissars 
clictate, but when they get into applied science, which is the important 
thing—because they are not inventors. They adopt what we do. But 
they apply it. In the applied sciences, they are really excellent. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, General, I heard that figure 54,000. In fact, I 
read it a number of times. I have been trying to run down the source 
of that figure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So have I. 

Mr. Brooks. I just wondered how did we get the information which 
permitted us to compile the figure of 54,000 ? 

General Maas. Well, as I say, Mr. Chairman, I get it from our De- 
partment of Education and from the scientific groups, who I think 
do have sources of access to their figures. I have to assume it. 

Mr. Brooks. I got it from a scientific group out there in Chicago. 

General Maas. That is one of them. 

Mr. Brooxs. There were some learned scientists out there. But 
I have never been able to trace down the source of it. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Trytten, from whom I have 
received a good deal of information, is in the room and after you are 
through with me I suggest you call him. Because, as I say, I have 
gotten a good deal of my information from him. He can give you his 
source. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Who is Dr. Trytten? 

General Maas. Well, he is, himself, a very distinguished scientist. 

Mr. Brooks. We will be delighted to call him. 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this, too, General: With the permission of 
the committee, we would like to have General Maas sit with us when 
we begin to write up a bill. So if you fail to ask any questions this 
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afternoon don’t worry, you will have the opportunity of his counsel 
and advice later. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to ask him one question. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Bray. General, this suggestion which I made the other day— 
and I claim no pride of authorship. Other people suggested the 
matter tome. And I have asked the legislative counsel to give some 
thought to drawing up such a bill or an amendment to this bill. The 
one reason I suggested that was today in the Army we are getting into 
the higher ages, 25 and 26 years old, and we are bound to be getting 
some very capable people that have already made some mark in the 
scientific world. In fact, the other day I had an officer in the Army 
discussing that matter. He said they had scientists and scientific 
trained men running out of their ears, so to speak, yet the other serv- 
ices say they need them. Since, after all, there is a certain friendliness 
between the services, and since after all we are all fighting the same 
war, or we should be, something like I suggested should be able to take 
care of sending those men where they are most needed. That would 
take care of it for all the services. 

Now, I realize there are a lot of mistakes made in placing men. 
Maybe they are not needed in this field, and would be in another. 
But if that man’s record, you know, was sent to a central place, and 
we would have some real smart, capable personnel men in there, per- 
haps 90 percent of them would be weeded out in a minute, because 
they are not specially needed, and then a study be given to the others, 
during that 8 weeks when the man is going through basic training. 
He is not absolved from any defense obligation because he happens 
to be a smart scientist. He isn’t. He is still going to serve at the 
same salary. But yet he will serve where he is most needed. And 
then any group that believed some man was needed, they could send 
for him. Or say any individual himself felt that he was of special 
value then right at the reception center would be charged with the 
responsibility. Maybe that man wouldn’t even know he was being 
considered. But his record would be sent in there for study. 

It seems to me like that could take care of many of these amend- 
meets that have been suggested, each one covering just one special 
field. 

I wish you would give some thought to that. And I do want to dis- 
cuss it with you later. 

General Maas. I thoroughly agree with you, and the thing that I 
was proposing, a Presidential-level board, which would have repre- 
sentatives of all the interested areas such as agriculture, industry, 
labor, commerce, and so forth, would be just such a board that would 
be equipped to do exactly the thing you are talking about. 

So I am in thorough agreement with you. But I would like to 
have you take a look at this bill that was introduced in the last Con- 
gress. As I say, I can remember only the number of the Senate bill. 
It was an identical House bill. The Senate bill was 1551. 

Mr. Bray. The last session. 

General Maas. Yes. I believe it was introduced by Senator 
Flanders. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. A moment ago you mentioned about General Maas 
coming back here and sitting with us when we read this bill for 
amendments. Does or will that apply, that policy, to spokesmen for 
the ROA? 

Mr. Brooks. I would think so. That is one matter I wanted to 
discuss with the committee in executive session. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

Mr. Brooxs. But I thought that perhaps we would use a similar 
policy to that which we used when we wrote the Reserve Act of 1952. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Sit around the table. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the reason I thought—there are 10 witnesses 
yet to be heard—that I would reserve most of my questions of General 
Maas until a later date. But I am not going to sit here and suggest to 
anybody else that they cut their questions short. I want everybody to 
ask the questions they want. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask the general one question off the record ¢ 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, thank you very much, General. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I do appreciate your testimony. We will call you back. 

General Maas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the next witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. United Christian Missionary Society of the Disci- 
ples of Christ. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have another witness who is going to leave at five. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, I plan to put him on. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will get to that witness in plenty of time to catch 
his train. 

Mr. Ducanper. In plenty of time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Have a seat, sir. You are Mr. Deer? 

Mr. Derr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Lewis H. Deer. And you are director of the 
National Social, Education, and Intercultural Relations Society, is it ? 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS H. DEER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SOCIAL, 
EDUCATION, AND INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS SOCIETY 


Mr. Derr. Yes, of the United Christian Missionary Society. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is St. Louis, Mo., Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes 

Mr Deer. Indianapolis. 

Mr. WickersHam. Indianapolis. 

Mr. Derr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Derr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have, sir, a prepared statement. Will you pro- 
ceed? The committee would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Derr. I would like to read parts of this to you. 

As to identification, the united society is a board of education and 
missions representing the fellowship of Disciples of Christ churches 
comprising over 1,700,000 members in the United States. 

No one can speak authoritatively for all our churches nor for all 
the individuals who make them up. Nevertheless it is my official 
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responsibility to make articulate those general agreements that do 
exist among us on erect social issues such as war and peace, race 
relations, and civil liberties. 

First, I should like to point out that the most representative, de- 
liberative body among us, the international convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, has repeatedly and over a long period of time gone 
on record in its annual convocations as opposing the whole idea of 
universal military training. Particularly is it opposed to any form 
of peacetime military conscription. As illustrative of the type of 
resolution which has been passed again and again by our brotherhood, 
I should like to include in the record the following excerpts from 
international convention resolutions. 

These convention resolutions are here and I am going to just simply 
indicate the years and proceed to the most recent one. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Derr. In 1936, 1944, 1946, 1948, 1952, and then this one is 
the one passed in Miami, Fla., October, 1954. This is over on page 3. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT KANSAS ClITy, Mo.—1936 


That we are opposed to military training in any form in American high 
schools, colleges, and universities. We regard the introduction of military drill 
into secondary schools as detrimental to sound educational procedure. We 
regard compulsory training in military science in colleges and universities as un- 
warranted invasion of our traditional American educational liberty. We be- 
lieve that military subsidies to educational institutions tend to exercise an 
unwholesome influence over the institutions accepting such subsidies and further 
tend to prevent free and open discussion matters of national policy and inter- 
national relationships. 

We therefore urge all our churches to promote programs of education for 
peace and to oppose all tendencies toward militarism as subversive of American 
traditions and principles and of the very genius of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
to which our Government is committed. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT CoLUMBUS, OHnIO—1944 


Be it resolved by the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 
in session at Columbus, Ohio, October 17-22, 1944, That— 

(1) We affirm our opposition to the enactment of any legislation during the 
present war providing for compulsory military training and service in peacetime. 

(2) We call attention to the fact that there is no existing emergency which 
requires such haste as marks the efforts of the advocates of the proposal, 
especially in view of the fact that the present Selective Service and Training 
Act is effective for 6 months after the end of the war. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT COLUMBUS, OHIO—1946 


Whereas peacetime conscription for military training or service is a violation 
of the American tradition of voluntary military service and is, in our opinion, 
a threat to peaceful international relations ; and 

Whereas the adoption of peacetime conscription for military training or service 
would, in our view, jeopardize our full commitment to the United Nations by 
Setting a pattern which other nations would feel bound to follow as a matter 
of self-protection ; and 

Whereas the future welfare of our Nation is dependent upon youth possessing 
spiritual foundations which are Christian and which stem largely from home, 
school, and church environment and for which military service has no adequate 
counterpart: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this international convention of the Disciples of Christ reaffirm 
our opposition to conscription for military training or service in time of peace, 
and that we urge our members to make known their views on this subject to 
the President and to Members of the Congress. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 1948 


Whereas the Congress of the United States on June 19, 1948, enacted the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, requiring all male citizens between the ages of 
18 and 25 to register for the military draft for conscription into the Armed 
Forces at the discretion of the President, according to the terms of the law, and 

Whereas proponents of universal military training have expressed their inten- 
tion to seek a permanent universal military training law from the Slst Congress 
in addition to the Selective Service Act of 1948 now in force, and 

Whereas competent leaders in the field of atomic physics, bacteriology, political 
and military science, have warned us repeatedly that the problems now confront- 
ing the world cannot be solved by military power, but only by the peaceful means 
of patient negotiation and international cooperation through such organizations 
as the United Nations, and 

Whereas we recognize the importance of maintaining adequate security forces 
in the present world situation for the conservation of values already attained 
until we can effect international multilateral disarmament and enduring peace, 
and 

Whereas the international convention of the Disciples of Christ has repeatedly 
expressed opposition to compulsory military training and service in peacetime 
through the conviction that such extension of authority and power of the state 
over the lives of its citizens is hazardous to democratic freedom and Christian 
morality : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the Congress and the President of the United 
States to procure the necessary Armed Forces through voluntary enlistment. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT CHICAGO, ILL., 1952 


Whereas proponents of peacetime universal military training have declared 
their intention to bring this issue again to the floor of Congress despite consistent 
defeat over a long period of years, the most recent being the vote of the House 
on March 4, 1952, to recommit the bill embodying the recommendations of the 
National Training Commission, and 

Whereas the armed services have no difficulty in keeping their ranks filled 
throuch recruitment and through the Selective Service System, and 

Whereas some programs of peacetime universal military training that have 
been proposed contemplate drafting all young men before they reach maturity 
and have completed their education, and keeping them subject to military call 
over a period of years: Therefore be it 

Resolved— 

1. That while recognizing the need for adequate national defense, we are 
opposed to universal military training in principle and to the program proposed 
by the National Training Commission. 

2. That this: resolution be transmitted to the President and to Members of the 
Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT MIAMI, FLaA., 1954 


Whereas the constant threat of war has become so much a part of our thinking 
in the world today that we are in danger not only of assuming that war is a 
necessity, but also that the measures connected with waging war proposed by 
the governments of the nations are necessary and inevitable and in a sense, 
therefore, beyond the province of Christian ethical design: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this international convention of the Disciples of Christ assem- 
bled at Miami, Fla., October 25-81, 1954: 

1. That we call upon the churches of the brotherhood to proclaim their con- 
tinued resistance to the extension of the war psychology. 

2. That we express again our opposition to universal military training in the 
United States in whatever form, since it tends to fasten upon our people a concept 
of the state totally foreign to our American tradition and a spirit of futility with 
regard to the possibility of peace which may turn out to be one of the chief blocks 
to its achievement. We especially urge our people to study critically the concept 
of universal military service, which embodies many of the worst features of 
universal military training, as well as other objectionable ones, and which is now 
becoming the accepted peacetime program of training and indoctrination of our 
military services. 
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Not only is our opposition shown by such resolutions, but I should 
like to point out in the second place that the opposition of our church 
to such legislation is sufficiently strong that we have felt impelled a 
number of times in the past to send a representative to Washington to 
make known our dissent. In 1948 and again in 1950, Dr. Walter Sikes, 
national director of social education of the department of social wel- 
fare of the United Christian Missionary Society testified before a com- 
mittee similar to this one to indicate our concern. I quote one para- 
graph from his testimony in 1948 to illustrate the consistent tenor of 
our thinking: 


In substance the Disciples declare their concern that “Christians everywhere 
[to] guard zealously their heritage of freedom from the threat of military usurpa- 
tion,” declaring that “there are many ominous evidences” today of “gradual 
encroachment of the military arm upon the functions and powers reserved for 
civilian administration.” They affirm that, in their judgment, “these services are 
seeking to exercise undue influence over the political, economic, educational, and 
religious life of the Nation.” Among these evidences have been the persistent 
efforts of the military, by propaganda, by lobbying, and by public pressure, to 
influence the Congress to enact a system of compulsory training for military 
service. Despite the fact that such proposals have been deliberately and con- 
sistently rejected by the American people and their representatives in Congress 
since the earliest days of the Nation when they were first made. Citing the un- 
happy examples of “other nations whose freedom was lost” through militariza- 
tion by such measures as these, the Disciples “reaffirm our opposition to con- 
scription in peacetime for military training or service as of dubious military 
value in an atomic age and as a threat to democratic freedom and Christian 
morality.” 


In the third place, I call your attention to the fact that while the 
international convention of our brotherhood cannot speak on behalf 
of each individual member of the churches, yet the processes by which 
its resolutions are framed and passed are such as to encourage wide 
and representative discussion and participation. Dr. Sikes, in illus- 
trating this process as it functioned in relation to the 1947 resolution, 
pointed out: 


The resolution was framed by the Commission on World Order established 
jointly by the international convention and the United Christian Missionary 
Society of the Disciples of Christ—the former being the largest and most repre- 
sentative agency of the churches, the latter being their chief board of education 
and missions. After being so framed, the resolution was presented to and 
passed, after debate, first by the staff of the United Society; then by the board 
of managers of the society composed of elected or appointed delegates repre- 
senting every State in which there are Disciples churches; next by the com- 
mittee on recommendations of the international convention, also widely repre- 
sentative of all sections of the church; and finally by the annual convention it- 
self, where the privilege of debate and the ballot is open to every member of 
any Disciples church. The resolution passed this convention with no opposition 
and with only 2 or 3 negative votes. 


As you have seen, the opposition which we register is primarily 
ethical and religious. We tf not claim any special competency in the 
area of military strategy or manpower requirements. As citizens, 
however, and especially as citizens concerned with the spiritual and 
moral life of the Nation and with the possibilities of building a peace- 


ful world, we feel compelled to speak. May I summarize our thinking. 

To begin with, we are not at all sympathetic with the conscription 
principle. Many of our people would regretfully agree to the idea 
of conscription in wartime as an emergency measure, but are at the 
same time unalterably opposed to drifting into peacetime conscrip- 
tion programs. Especially is this true since it has not been demon- 
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strated to us that voluntary enlistment as it is practiced by the Navy 
and the Air Force is in: udequate to supply our military needs, Con- 
scription, we feel, belongs in totalitarian regimes and where insti- 
tuted in a democracy, tends to rob it of its essential nature of freedom. 

Also, as I have already indicated, we are especially opposed to peace- 
time conscription. From our point of view the purpose of such legis- 
lation seems to be that of military indoctrination. We doubt—on the 
basis of repeated statements by military leaders—the technical mili- 
tary value of such training as It is given in peacetime programs. We 
are forced to conclude that its major purpose is to ingrain in imma- 
ture minds the idea of unquestioning obedience to military authority 
and break down as thoroughly as possible, any religious or moral 
scruples that might possibly stand in the way of complete acquiescence 
to military ideas and procedures. To indoctrinate our whole male 
population with the philosophy of militarism not only moves in the 
direction of parting company with our American civilian. tradition, 
but also tends to build a pattern of thinking that is itself one of the 
barriers against real seeking of peace. 

Furthermore, we are opposed to the implicit assumption under- 
lying this legislation, that a large permanent armed force is required 
for the security of the Nation. Just such an armed force, we feel, 
gives a false sense of confidence to our diplomatic leaders and creates 
the impression of a threat to other nations which itself, is an invita- 
tion to war. 

Next, we fear greatly the continued and growing breakdown of 
moral and ethical standards of young men drawn into the milit: ary. 
The Armed Forces are even now confessing their failure and their 
inability in coping with the disintegration of moral life among their 
recruits. To institute a law which tends to make military service al- 
most universal in this country will drastically increase and compli- 
cate this problem. 

We also feel that there is a real threat to the civil liberties of the 
American people involved in having a large portion of its population 
subject to court-martial and military regulations for 8 to 10 years 
each. (Presumably, as long as men are in the Reserves, they are sub- 
ject to military regulations and authority as well as, and in some cases, 
instead of civilian. authorities. ) 

In addition to the foregoing specific objections, it should also be 
stated that we are opposed to military training as such for any large 
portion of our population. The military operates on an authoritarian 
principle which is the heart of totalitarian governments and to imbue 
the majority of our male population over a long period of years with 
this spirit seems to us to weaken from within that very basis of free- 
(om of thought and action upon which democracy rests. 

Finally, I ‘must mention a substantial segment of our group which 
is convinced that all war is evil and contrary to the will of God and 
which, therefore, assumes that preparations for war, such as are en- 
visaged in this legislation, are necessarily sinful. Those holding this 
voint of view are especially concerned that young men should not 
rave inculeated in their lives the spirit of killing and of hate of 
enemies which seems to be an essential part of military training. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 
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As I understand your view—— 

Mr. Deer. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Your view is that you really don’t believe in any war? 

Mr. Derr. Believe in any war? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Deer. That last was indicating that there is a segment of our 
people who would so state it. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that your view ? 

Mr. Derr. No. That is only a part of the view of the Disciples of 
Christ whom I am representing. That would not be typical of all of 
the Disciples at all. But it isa segment. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I happen to be a member of that church. You 
tell Spencer Austin hello when you return home. 

Mr. Derr. I sure will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a very fine Disciple on this committee. 

Mr. Derr. Good. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Thank you. 

Mr. Deer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanprr. W. E. Lawson, chairman of the technical manpower 
commission for the Armed Forces Chemical Association. 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Mr. Lawson. You have copies of your 
statement ? 

Mr. Lawson. I haven’t a copy with me. I wrote this on the train 
coming in. I will send you one in the course of the next 2 days. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, Mr. Lawson. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. LAWSON, CHAIRMAN, TECHNICAL MANPOWER 
COMMISSION FOR ARMED FORCES CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lawson. Iam Walter E. Lawson. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Armed Services Committee—is it satisfactory from the stand- 
point of speech or do you want me to talk louder ? 

Mr. Brooks. This is all right. We can hear you. 

Mr. Lawson. I want to present only a brief statement. Time is 
going on. But there were several points in connection with the Re- 
serve officers and with House bill 2967, I think it is, which I should 
like to bring out. 

My name is Walter Lawson, as I told the stenographer. Iam chair- 
man of the technical manpower commission of the Armed Forces 
Chemical Association and a member of a number of other technical 
manpower committees or commissions. Some of those will speak later 
today and tomorrow. 

The most important point that I should like to stress here is that 
the Armed Forces Chemical Association is an association which is 
working for stability of our country and service to our country. We 
believe firmly in an adequate force to defend the United States: We 
believe in a strong military force. We believe in a strong Reserve. 
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My suggestions with reference to H. R. 2967 are designed to 
strengthen the bill, not to weaken it. 

With this in mind, I am going to mention four of the topics which 
seem to me would be desirable additions. The first of these refers to 
a manpower committee appointed by the President of the United States 
at the Cabinet level. I am stressing the point at the Cabinet level, 
because J wish to have this committee, which would be composed of 
representatives of the military, of industry, of education, and of re- 
search to pass on manpower when, as, and if the need arises. 

It seems to me that this portion of a bill representing an improve- 
ment to the Reserves is the most important with which we are faced 
today. 

We wish to have it under the control where this control is divided 
equally between all persons interested in helping our country—not 
solely one branch and not solely another. 

Now, then, one of the questions which has arisen is that of technical 
manpower. Our association is composed primarily of technical men. 
Our manpower commission is composed entirely of men who have been 
in the service for an extended period of time and then who have held 
or are holding high office in industry. 

We think they are able to judge and to give advice. 

And one of the things with which we are concerned is to see that 
adequate consideration is given to technical manpower because of the 
growing importance of this in our world today. We think also there 
should be a continuous screening of persons in the Reserve, to make 
sure that they are transferred into the proper units where they can 
do the most good. Because all of this is predicated on serving our 
country in the best way possible. 

There have been a number of points brought up, but perhaps I 
need mention only one. I want to stress the point mentioned a few 
minutes ago by General Maas, who is a close personal friend of mine, 
and that is promotion in the Reserves. If we are going to have a 
Reserve, we must have a Reserve which grows from the bottom up, 
which, whatever it is staffed adequately whether you are speaking 
about noncoms or whether you are speaking about commissioned offi- 
cers. Because when people go out to war, you can’t pick up a com- 
mand that has been floating away the preceding years. 

I want to leave with this board here the thought that the Reserves 
must have commanders ranging all the way from your private in the 
rear rank up to colonels and generals to command regiments, brigades, 
and perhaps even corporations. 

I have nothing further to add. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. May I ask him a question? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Are you satisfied with the bill that we were finally 
able to get through in the last Congress? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. What were your objections? 

_ Mr. Lawson. My objection to that was that it wasn’t strong enough, 
sir. 
Mr. Devereux. In what respect? 
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Mr. Lawson. It did not give adequate consideration to the technical 
men. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the ROPA bill. 

Mr. Lawson It did not give consideration or control over those 
technical men, if not to industry, at least to an impartial judge, such 
as I suggested a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Deverrux. I am talking about the promotion bill. 

Mr. Brooks. You are talking about the ROPA bill, aren’t you / 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. You were speaking about promotions among 
the Reserves. So that brought up the question 

Mr. Lawson. Oh, no, I wasn’t referring to last year’s promotion. 
I have no comments adverse to that whatsoever. All I had is on this 
one which didn’t go through, 1551; were you speaking about House 
bill 15 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Senate bill 1551. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, 

Mr. Devereux. I was referring to the Reserve promotion bill which 
was passed in the last Congress. That was in response to your com- 
ments about Reserve promotion. 

Mr. Lawson. That was the best bill we have had. Whether or not 
it is as good as we should have, I am not prepared now to state. But I 
think it was an exceptionally good bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Since it doesn’t go into effect until July 1, why—— 

Mr. Lawson. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. It doesn’t go into effect until July 1. 

Mr. Lawson. I thought it had already gone into effect. I have 
read the bill and I am satisfied with that bill. But what I am not 
satisfied with is the lack of promotion in this 2967. That is the one 
where in the Standby Reserve there appears to be no promotion at all. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would write a provision in that bill to take care 
of promotions in the Standby Reserve ? 

Mr. Lawson. I would prefer to consider carefully the entire Stand- 
by Reserve and see if we need the Standby Reserve. If we put in the 
Standby Reserve, yes, then we should have promotion in the Standby 
Reserve, so long as the men who are interested in it will go out and 
take steps to maintain their experience in the Reserve. If they take 
the Standby Reserve and retire, they don’t deserve any promotion. 
Tam in that latter category myself. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Bray. No 

Mr. Brooks. Mr Van Zandt ? 

Mr Van Zanprt. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Anybody? Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. 

Who is next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The next witness is Mr. Charles F. Boss, board of 
world peace of the Methodist Church. 

Mr. Boss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Boss, we are glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement there? 

Mr. Boss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. And all the members of the committee now have a 
copy of it. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. BOSS, REPRESENTING BOARD OF 
WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Mr. Boss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Charles F. Boss, Jr. I represent the board of world peace of the 
Methodist Church and am its executive secretary. The board of 
world peace is one of the official general boards of the Methodist 
Church. The board was first organized as the commission on world 
peace in 1924, and it has been in continuous operation since that time, 
and I have been its executive secretary for the past 18 years. 

In view of the official position adopted by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church, its highest authoritative body, by the coun- 
cil of bishops, and by the board of world peace, I have no alterna- 
tive but to speak in opposition to universal military training and any 
form of a universal military reserve system. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to be heard on this subject, as 
I have been, I think, some 8 or 9 times, perhaps, before. 

My board did not take action opposing the extension of the Selective 
Service and Training Act. It recognizes that the ship of state is 
still sailing through troubled waters. However, it does not consider 
it either wise or necessary to create a universal military training and 
reserve program in addition to selective service, as is contemplated in 
H. R. 2967. 

I want to interpolate for a moment. The use of such words as 
“voluntary” is a misnomer. The system is compulsory, with certain 
options within the compulsory structure. 

Let me now state the official position adopted by the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist. Church meeting in San Francisco in May 
1952. And I may call special attention to the fact that the approxi- 
mately 800 delegates are composed of an equal number of laymen 
and ministers. In our general conferences in the Methodist Church, 
the bishops can neither debate these issues nor vote on them. 

The general conference and seven churchwide organizations of the Methodist 
Church, led by the council of bishops, have declared their opposition to any 
System of peacetime universal military training. We reaffirm this stand. We 
appeal to the United States to give bold leadership looking toward the universal 
abolition of peacetime conscription by or through the United Nations. 

Does this position still hold? It does. 

Meeting in Chicago last November, the council of bishops of the 
Methodist Church, in a statement adopted and released to the press, 
stated : 

The proposal of universal military training threatens to rise again. Yet within 
our own lifetime, those who were the first to take the sword have perished by it. 
Nazi Germany and imperial Japan were not saved by military training. Their 
very domination by the military way of life evoked a false sense of security and 
disregard for spiritual values. The church is concerned with our survival as a 
democracy penetrated by Christian values. Militarism as a way of life is a foe 
of democracy, and our forefathers fled to these shores to escape it. We call upon 
our people to prevent any attempt to fasten peacetime conscription on the Ameri- 
can people. 
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That ends the quotation of the action of the council of bishops in 
November. 
On January 12, 1955, when all general boards of the Methodist 


Church were meeting in Cincinnati, the board of world peace adopted 
the following statement: 


The Methodist Church does not oppose conscription as a method of securing 
military manpower in time of war or threatened war. However, both the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church and its Council of Bishops have 
repeatedly opposed peacetime universal military training. 

The new proposals for military training and an expanded Reserve should be 
seen clearly for what they are: An entering wedge for a universal military 
training program. In reality, there are no volunteers under these proposals. 
Every man who volunteers does so only in preference to being drafted for 2 full 
years of military service. Nearly all young men would come under military 
control for a period of 8 to 10 years. 


The Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church now calls upon Methodists 
to oppose any system, by whatever name it may be called, that would fasten 
upon the American people a continuing and universal system of military training. 

That is the end of that quotation. 

The foregoing statements of policy, the core of which has been 
adopted in general conferences from 1940 to the present, indicate 
how deep rooted is the church’s opposition to the adoption of any 
form of peacetime universal military training. 

If it be argued that we are not in peacetime, it may be said that 
according to our present definitions the world perhaps has never been 
at peace. Always there have been international disputes and strains 
between conflicting interests of private organizations and of govern- 
ments. On the contrary, it can be pointed out that even though we 
are in a “cold war,” there is no evidence that universal military train- 
ing and/or a so-called Standing or Ready Reserve will make any sig- 
nificant contribution to the achievement of peace. 

In a day of atomic, hydrogen, cobalt bombs, and atom-powered 
planes and submarines, not to mention guided missiles, we cannot 
hope to check enemy plans with the threat of a summer camp and 
week-night trained Standing Reserve, or a Standby Reserve. 

It has been assumed in the past by nations, i. e., Germany, France, 
Japan, et cetera, that UMT would prevent war. The evidence is that 
it never has doneso. It has been argued that if war starts, a universal 
military training program will contribute to defense and victory. The 
reverse has been proven the case. The most highly trained goose- 
steppers have been the losers. Programs of universal military train- 
ing are a drain upon both the economy and the manpower. They are 
burdens which make nations weaker materially and spiritually. 

Publicity surrounding the present manpower proposals for the 
armed services makes much of words like “voluntary,” “enlistment,” 
etc., which, as I said, are misleading. They should be viewed as options 
within a universal compulsory ailinaey system. 


Lads of 17 or 18 are all lined up. They are given the option of 
jumping into the ice cold sea “voluntarily,” but if they do not jump, 
Selective Service comes along to push them in just the same. Or, 
they may enlist in certain armed services. In the one case they must 
serve 10 years, in the other case 8 years. Back of it all is a compulsory 
system, a system of conscription, even though the options within the 
compulsory system may appeal to many young men. 
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Freedom-loving Americans ponder the significant fact that for more 
than 150 years distinguished ongresses of the United States, respon- 
sible for our legislative policy, have rejected every attempt which has 
been made to saddle a universal military training and Reserve system 
upon the youth of the United States. We expect this Congress to 
do so again. 

The Selective Service System proved itself competent to recruit, se- 
lect, and train the Armed Forces of the United States which per- 
formed outstanding service in World War IT; yet during all this very 
period of time, when this crisis was on, the greatest crisis we have 
ever faced, proposals for UMT and a Reserve were rejected by Con- 
oress because they were found to be unnecessary in the crises of Ameri- 

can history. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, pre- 
cisely, 1s because Selective Service and any interest must operate no 
matter how much of this Reserve you have with the summer comps and 
the night a week, Selective Service has to be applied to it; 2-, 3-, 
4-, and 5- year men get married, their conditions change, and health 
enters into it, and all these problems come up, and it is still necessary to 
go through the whole process of Selective Service and discrimination, 
to know who can be called and who can’t and where they should be 
—— and circumstances under which they can best serve. 

, then. we consider statements by the President and m: any others 
aa we should expect to be in a cold war for many years, it is equally 
true that being in a cold war, we will not have gotten into a hot 
war. 

I may say by way of parentheses, I think our President has exercised 
marvelous restraint and guidance in this present situation with con- 
flicting viewpoints he has had to deal with, and it strikes me that in 
this and in the dev elopment of a modus vivendi which he constantly 
seeks, for these is still hope that we may avoid what I think no one 
wants. 

Our military experts appear to be certain of one thing, namely, that 
whenever a war of great proportions, say between East and West, 
starts, it will be a global war initiated with such fury that much of 
the destruction through atomic, hydrogen, and cobalt bombs will have 
been accomplished before a Re ady Reserve, that presumably is going 
to spring into immediate action, could possibly be mobilized and pre- 
pared for service. Nor does it seem to be the part of reason to assume 
that those who would be in this Reserve could, with everchanging com- 
plications, of personal, family, occupational, military, services, health, 
and so forth, be readied more rapidly or more effectively, than they 
could be registered, selected, trained, and put into service ‘thr ough the 
Selective Service System. 

Any system designed to hold youth for military indoctrination and 
training over a 10- -year period, or even for 8 years, seems to smack 
of a purpose to permanently condition the miid, emotions, conduct, 
and character of American youth. As some of the forefathers of our 
country taught, there is a dignity, and there are certain freedoms with 
which the Creator has endowed children and youth, indeed, every 
man—which the State does not give but only may confirm, in the 
practices of free and truly democratic nations. 

I may say in a bit of strong words that I use at the moment, that I 
do it without any accusation “of any invidious motives on the part of 
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those who support the other system. I am merely describing what 
psychologically it seems to me is the case. 

Modern states have gone far, entirely too far, in developing the- 
ories concerning their right to invade areas of individual freedom 
long held to be sacred. The history of the United States has been a 
glorious one at this point. It should remain glorious in the low degree 
of state invasion of rights and in its exercise of compulsions over 
persons. Is this supposed necessity for the development in adoles- 
cents, of what is currently referred to as military posture, a sort of 
brain washing designed to wipe out the tender teachings of mothers, of 
Sunday schools, churches, and Bibles—teaching based on principles 
such as “Thou shalt not kill,” “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him,” “Forgive those who despitefully use you and 
persecute you”? 

It seems to me when you undertake to, let’s say, remove what ought 
to be astrain of conscience, a continual strain between the ideals which 
we have been taught and the things which we believe to be profoundly 
true and eternally true, and the ax we have to perform in terms of 
militarism and war, that it is a sad day. 

I recognize that war may come, and when it comes action will be 
taken and men will be in it. What I am saying is we ought not to 
use a process such as some other nations are now using to, in a sense, 
Wipe out a man’s background and cause him to speak and think and 
say things that are in accord with some ideology. 

For that reason, some of this has the appearance of a type of brain 
washing to bring children of youth uniformly by compulsory means 
to certain attitudes and emotions which seem to be contrary to so much 
of what we have been taught. 

I think it is for reasons like this that the church has some fears in 
this whole matter of universal military training. I think it is because 
of this feeling that there are sacred freedoms of the human individual 
which were in the mind of men like Jefferson and Lincoln and which, 
in a sense, themselves are the things that made America great, that we 
do not want to see go down by compulsory systems of regimentation 
of the individual and possibly the invasion of some of these inner 
teachings which do cause a strain between a man and his nation. 

Certainly, I believe the great majority of the men in the armed 
services that I ever talked with and their chaplains believe in universal 
peace just as much as any of us can who are not in the armed services. 
I believe that men who were in the last war and saw what we saw 
and were in the Korean war respond more than ever to the appeals 
of the possibility of a world community finding a modus vivendi 
through the United Nations and by other means all kinds of relation- 
ships between regional groups and all kind of relationships and diplo- 
macy and negotiations between nations. 

And I think they support that. And I think they support it be- 
cause deep in us there is something that has been given to us, that 
we have inherited from the democracies of the great United States 
and our American forefathers that we just don’t want to see lost, be- 
cause of their spiritual values, and because we believe that in the end 
these are the things which make us great. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Boss, very much. 
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Mr. Boss. If there are questions, I should be very happy to try to 
answer them, at least. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. How would you prevail on the Russian leaders 
to not try to gain the whole world? 

Mr. Boss. I think probably some of the tactics which are being used 
today are ones that at least put restraints in. Part of that at present 
is there is a great deal of strength, there is a great deal of military 
strength on the part of the free world, and certainly no matter how 
headstrong a Kremlin group may get, they are taking that into 
account. ‘T think, secondly, the further they go in economic deve slop- 
ment, the more they are going to be dependent upon strategic mate- 
rials, and I believe that more worldwide, more adequate trade rela- 
tions would be another means. 

I think, further, their use of the term “coexistence,” even though 
they insist in beating their breasts that they have no fear, is a desire 
to find some modus v vivendi whereby they don’t get into much trouble, 
that it is going to mean the invasion and bombing of the Soviet Union. 

I don’t think they want it. I have been in the Soviet Union only 
once. I went with a group back in 1937. And as one contacts the 
individual people, one doesn’t get the feeling they are any more war- 
like than any of the rest of us. 

I realize you can’t equate the feeling of individual people and the 
policies of government. Those are two different things. 

But I should say that, granted what I have said before and plus the 
fact that we are building as a free world, and as the United States we 
are taking the leadership i in building through the United Nations, a 
public opinion which is certainly very, very strong, is one of the things 
I think of. 

I was in the Security Council both of these last days when the situa- 
ation was up, the Formosan situation. One could witness, or did wit- 
ness the delegates of 10 countries able to move in such strategic man- 
ner as to thwart the Soviet Union—and its dealings in launching on a 
hew propaganda campaign. They did by skill and handling item 1 
on the agenda and preventing No. 2 from coming up. So there was a 
quiet day despite everything. We have watched wars, small wars, 
closed in Palestine, in indonesia, and a nation coming to its manhood, 
freedom, independence, and coming into the United "Nations. be wel- 
comed by the colonial nation whic h was there. 

We have seen the situation simmer down in Cashmere. We have 
seen through the skill of men like some of our men—Eric Johnson and 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., going into the Middle East, have seen quieting 
there. 

I think what we are up against is a longer-term process of ga 
in ourselves, a emllaaiean of what our greatness consists in, and ; 
continuation of not only putting faith in the United Nations, but . 
use it—not compulsively. There are lots of ways where nations can 

carry on diplomacy and negotiations outside of it, but to make use of 
it in creating a public opinion, which is solidly back of the kind of 
ideals for which the United States has stood and has lived. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Boss. I would like to say—— 
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Mr. Brooks. Any further questions, Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. Boss. Just one additional sentence, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
It will be this. I heard Nehru in an address in Chicago say he could 
think of nothing finer for his people in the future than they could 
live with the freedom he had seen on American farms in Illinois and 
Towa the day before, and that morning, nothing finer than that they 
should grow up under the principles of Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham els 

I feel that we are the ones who have inspired the world to such 
thoughts and I hope we may continue to do so. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I have been—— 

Mr. Boss. Yes, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have been very interested in your statement. It is very 
challenging and I will be frank and say very fine. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. Your opposition to universal military training is one 
that I share because I have always felt that you should only have the 
defense you need. I think it would be just as foolish if you need an 
Army of 3 million to have one of 9 million as it would to have one of 
1 million. 

Mr. Boss. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Neither are right. That the purpose of an Army is to 
defend our country and the purpose of building up an establishment 
just merely for its strength—I could never see. Other people share 
that view. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. But I wish you would study this bill very carefully. It 
has given me a great deal of concern also, to see where it is a universal 
military training bill. 

Now, we are being criticized rather strongly by certain groups, that 
say it is not a universal military training bill. Now, there are phases 
in it where you can draft persons if you need to, into this 6 months’ 
training. 

That is a sort of a compulsion. But if that is taken out, I do not 
see that it changes—I mean I am having some difficulty in seeing that 
it changes the present system we have. 

Our defense is built on a Regular Establishment and also on Re- 
serves, 

Mr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. We could not possibly keep a Regular Establishment 
sufficiently strong. 

Now, have you searched this bill—that is assuming that part is left 
out and those men after serving 2 years are being forced to go in and 
serve in the Reserve—can you see any special compulsion or any uni- 
versatility in giving them 6 months or some special training in their 
field which they already have? It is merely making a little stronger 
training than we had in the past. 

Mr. Boss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I did not 
intend my statement to strike that, a holding over of the Reserve from 
the Armed Forces as you have in connection with that. 

I understand that some persons who have witnessed on this bill and 
certainly some who have talked about it—I mean some persons who 
have some connection with it have talked about the possibility of 























taking 40,000 or 50,000 young men this year, 100,000 the next, 200,000 
the next, 300,000 or 400,000—some men in very high places. 

Now, it seems to me that that is looking in the direction of an enter- 
ing wedge here, not a full-fledged UMT but an entering wedge that 
could very well spring into what you and I are against. 

Mr. Bray. I wish you would direct your statement to what the bill 
says, and not what certain press releases have said and certain groups 
have said. 

Mr. Boss. This was a Government official. 

Mr. Bray. I think this has been all things to all people. Try to 
ignore that and read exactly what the bill says. 

Mr. Boss. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. You say about 100,000 coming in every year. There are 
more than that which come into the National Guard, keeping its 
strength up every year, and no one could call it a militaristic organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Boss. We are not attacking the National Guard. We are attack- 
ing the new Army which does put the compulsion of selective service— 
that is, I think General Maas was talking about not using things which 
in a sense are a club over the heads of young people to do something 
else. 

Now, there is no question in my mind but what the presence of 
selective service and the compulsory system at that point is part of 
the thing which will push a large number of young people into this 
new Reserve Plan that is being set up. 

Mr. Bray. It is not increasing the size of the Reserve in any way, 
you understand, It is merely working out a training for the Reserves. 

At least, that is one theory of the bill. 

Mr. Boss. Well, I tried to analyze it. I certainly read it very care- 
fully and analyzed it very carefully. It does seem to me that we do 
have here the entering wedge and the beginnings of what is essentially 
a universal military training program. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that there is one clause in there, that you could 
draft them into the Reserve. 

Mr. Boss. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. But I am saying if that was taken out of the bill. 

Mr. Boss. Would not 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to take up a lot of your time on that. But 
I wish you would give it some thought and get some ideas on the 
subject. 

Mr. Boss. All right. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to personally know your views on the matter. 

Mr. Boss. Is it not true, though, that if these young men do not 
enlist they are then called up to go through the selective-service 
program ? 

Mr. Bray. But that is already the case. 

Mr. Boss. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Bray. That is already the case. 

Mr. Boss. Correct. 

Mr. Bray. If this bill is never passed, a man can enlist in the Na- 
tional Guard before he is 18 and a half, and when he is 28 years old, 
he is out. 

I mean 
Mr. Boss. That is right. 
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Mr. Bray. So that danger or good, whatever it is, already ons. 
This bill would not add or detract from that in any way. Only i 
would train that man in the guard a little better. 

Mr. Boss. Well, an 8- or 10- -year stretch without a review every 
couple of years seems to me to be leaning pretty much in the direction, 
For young people of that age that is pretty well—it looks kind of 
permanent, 

Mr. Bray. In the guard that is already the law. If you enlist before 
you are 1814, and then—it used to be 35. But we passed a bill, the 
House did, and if the Senate concurs in it, it will be the law. So, 
after 26 you are out. 

Mr. Boss. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. So the same compulsion or the same rewards, whichever 
the case may be, already exist as would exist under this bill. It 
would merely mean that he would have additional training, as I see 
it. Of course, I know you couldn’t study the bill right at this time. 
But I wish you would. And if you do have any ideas, L would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Boss. All right. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t think any member of this committee would want 
to create a Frankenstein that would destroy the liberty of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Boss. Mr. Chairman, I will give consideration to the point 
which Mr. Bray has raised, and will try to write to you my best 
thought on it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. And while you are considering it, too, the feature— 


there is provided in the bill for a review at the end of 4 years of the 
whole program. 


Mr. Boss. That is very important. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you. Our Board would have preferred— 

Mr. Price. Not only review, but termination at the end of 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. It really is termination and a review of the whole 
thing at the end of 4 years. 

In other words, it is purely temporary. 

Mr. boss. Yes. We would have preferred to have a 2-year check 
on selective service, but we did not feel strongly enough that we 
ought to enter into opposition here on the matter of the 4 years. 
So we did not send in a statement of opposition. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Before proceeding with the next witness I wish to 
insert in the record several communications received by Congressman 
Metcalf. ‘The next witness is Mennonite Central Committee. 

(The communications follow :) 

[ have had numerous communications in favor of H. R. 1630 
Legion's plan for national security training. 

I offer some of the telegrams for your record on H. R. 2967 


, the American 


, to provide for 
because I believe them to be germane to the 


strengthening our Reserve Forces, 
legislation before you. 
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Fort BENTON, MONT., 





March 4, 1955. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We veterans, your constituents, urge that you support the American Legion 
plan for national security training. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY. 
Mr. Brooks. You are Dean H. S. Bender / 
Dr. Benver. I an, sir. 
Lissny, Mont., Varch 4. 
Congressman LEE METCALF, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your support of national security training now may give training to the 
young men who will preserve the future peace through strength. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY UNIT 97. 


Butte, Monv., March 4. 
We mothers, daughters, wives, sisters of exservicemen feel that our Nation 
needs NST passed. With world conditions as they are, this measure may be an 
added assurance toward peace. We are counting on your vote when this legisla- 
tion comes before House. 
DorotHy KOEHLER, 
President, American Legion Ausiliary. 


DILLON, Mont., March 4. 
The American Legion’s plan for National Security Training is the best in- 
surance for peace. Urge you vote for this plan. 
Mrs. PAUL Sacry, 
Legislative Chairman, Beaverhead Unit No. 20, American Legion Auwiliary. 


DeEER LopGE, Mont., March 4. 
The American Legion's plan for national security training is the best in- 
surance for peace. Urge you vote for this plan. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, POWELL Post 10. 


My file also includes this letter from Mr. George G. Gordon, adju- 
tant, Ravalli Post No. 47, American Legion, Hamilton, Mont. : 


AMERICAN LEGION, 
RAVALLI Post No. 47, HAMILTON, MOonr., 
February 10, 1955. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, M. C. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN METCALF: This post, 282 members strong, unanimously 
voted a “yes” to national security training which you will vote on in the near 
future. When you vote, please think of us servicemen, the majority of us family 
men with boys now or soon of age to be drafted. 

As we see it, the present draft is taking the usual selected few and not the 
broad spectrum of the community as should be. With NST every boy in our 
community will be drafted as should be. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE G. Gorpbon, Adjutant. 


Mr. Brooxs. And we have a copy of your prepared statement. 

Dr. Benper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Sir, we would be very happy for you to deliver it to the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF H. S. BENDER, DEAN, GOSHEN COLLEGE BIBLICAL 
SEMINARY, GOSHEN, IND. 


Dr. Benper.. Iam H.S. Bender, dean of the Goshen College Biblical 
Seminary of Goshen, Ind., and chairman of the peace section of the 
Mennonite Central Committee, representing the Mennonite and 
55066—55—No. 11—46 
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affiliated churches of the United States, numbering over 140,000 bap- 
tized members who live in over half of the States of the Union, from 
New York to California, and Texas to Montana. 

It is on behalf of these churches, whose history goes back 425 years 
to Switzerland and Holland in Reformation times and who began to 
come to this land in 1683, that I submit this statement to our elected 
representatives in the hope that it may contribute to a decision not to 
adopt the present bill or any other act providing for compulsory uni- 
versal military training in any form. 

I am not here to suggest that Mennonites know better than the 
Members of Congress how to provide for the necessary defense of this 
Nation, nor would I minimize the danger to the safety and security of 
all of us today, for we follow with deep concern the evidence of 
heightened international tension with its explosive possibilities. 

We do plead with you, however, that, whatever the pressure of this 
moment, you do not take even the first small step toward any type of 
that universal military training which the wteot 8 of this Nation, and 
its elected Congress, have always rejected and never approved. 

It is as such a step that we view this bill, even though it is labeled 
“National Reserve Plan.” 

The numbers involved and that fact that it runs simultaneously with 
the regular draft, and that it includes an alternate compulsory clause, 
make this plan about as universal as any plan of drafting can become. 

By the time the first group of 100,000 will have completed its 10-year 
obligation (914 years in the Reserves with a weekly drill) millions of 
men will be taking weekly military drill, in addition to the 3 million 
drafted men and volunteers in the Regular Armed Forces. 

The Military Establishment will have the right to reach into the 
life of every man in the Reserves with a weekly interruption, plus 
the right to call him into full service without any further sone 
legislation except the declaration of an emergency. This means that 
virtually every healthy American male will be under Pentagon con- 
trol from the ages 181% to 27. 

These provisions, we submit, set up a pilot operation which will 
require only gradual expansion and extension to give us full com- 
pulsory universal military training, something which the military 
have long wanted, but which the vast majority of the American people 
do not now and, we believe, never will want, if they remain true to 
their historic heritage. 

If this should come to pass our Nation would be permanently com- 
mitted to a military way of life. Our young men, and with them 
ultimately the entire Nation, would be indoctrinated with the idea that 
the Armed Forces hold the answers to the life-or-death issues of 
today’s world, that military force is our only ultimate hope, and 
that spiritual values have minor significance in national and inter- 
national matters. 

This is the road to the abandonment of the great dream that has 
made our American democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that statement is not too severe. I believe 
it sincerely. I believe that is the conviction of those for whom I am 
speaking. I would like to omit the next paragraph. 

While I have come here to speak on behalf of all Americans and 
the welfare of the entire Nation which we love and cherish, I am not 
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their spokesman. I speak rather for my own people whose memories 

include the bitter recollection of the experiences of their forefathers 
in those lands of Europe (Germany and Russia) where militarism 
won the day in the early 19th century, with its universal military 
training; lands from which they fled to the freedom and liberty of a 
nonmilitarized America. 

My own experience is typical of many. My own grandfather just 
100 years ago fled from military service demands in Germany, and 
my wife’s father did the same just short of 70 years ago. 

‘Thousands of others not of our persuasion have the same back- 
ground. Cannot the lessons of the history of these two lands teach 
ussomething? Great military establishments and tremendous trained 
Reserves did not protect the internal security of either of these lands. 
The one succumbed to nazism, the other to communism, both diabolic 
systems which have done their utmost to break the power of his- 
toric Christianity, as well as to launch world aggression. 

Nor did military might give security to militarized Germany and 
mighty Japan. Both ‘took the sword and perished, they were not 

saved ‘by military training. The Soviet satellites all were heavily 
militarized, before Russia took them ov er, but they succumbed, most 
of them without even a struggle. 

Nor will Russia, we believ e, ultimately conquer by military might, 
or be saved by its tremendous military establishment. Russia’s mili- 

tary might is only a facade behind which is a moral and spiritual dry 
rot which will sooner or later cause the collapse of the whole fan- 
tastic structure. The basic battle between us and the forces of a mil- 
itarized world communism today must and will be won on a spiritual 
and ideological battleground. We can win the battle for the al- 
legiance of those not yet committed to the Communist system, and 
for the deliver ance of ‘those groaning under the yoke. We must do 
it without ruining our whole world and its civilization in the process. 

Let us shift our emphasis from the purely military approach to se- 
curity to an approach which will employ all the various and effective 
methods of aid to needy and underdeveloped areas of the world such 
as relief, use of surplus foods, technical assistance, point 4 pro- 
grams, peaceful diplomacy, peace leadership. Let us have much 
more of this positive action which is truly Christian and which will 
build that good will and cooperation and moral value which is the 
basis for true world community and enduring peace. 

Let us be known in the world for such a leadership, not as the 
modern imitators of a Prussian and Russian militarism. Where has 
a modern great power with universal military training, and a great 
military establishment ever escaped such militarism? And not “hav- 
ing escaped militarization, where have basic freedoms, including 
religious freedom, survived ? 

In such a program of worldwide service and peaceful construction, 
we as churches with our church service agencies and our small re- 
sources of men and money not only will cooperate but have cooperated. 
With the full approval of the Federal Government, including the 
National Office of Selective Service which controls the assignment 
of conscientious objectors, we have sent our young men and women, 
nearly 1,000 of them since 1945, into 26 countries where they have 
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served voluntarily in relief, reconstruction, and welfare work as 
ambassadors of good will and reconciliation in the name of Christ. 

They are still in 18 countries including South Vietnam in Indochina 
as our most recent entry. 

Our experience in this effort teaches us of the real and great value 
of this approach. What some of us Christian groups are trying to 
do in a small way could be greatly multiphed both by voluntary 
church action and by a national governmental program on a large 
scale. Let us turn to this purpose the great sums and energies that 
would otherwise be applied to the training and administration of the 
Reserve programs with an officer corps perhaps up to three times 
as large as that now needed for the active defense forces. 

I have not come to plead any particular privilege for whose Chris- 
tian conscience does not permit them to participate in war or military 
training in any form, we understand from Selective Service and your 
committee’s own office, that H. R. 2967 does not change the present 
provision for conscientious objectors. 

We also have full confidence that in the future in all legislative en- 
actments, the Congress will maintain such or similar provision in the 
great American tradition of respect for conscience. I have only come 
to plead with you that, for the best interests of our Nation and through 
our Nation, of the world, you do not recommend H. R. 2967 for 
passage. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. Any 
questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Just brief. Reverend Bender, I used to live 
among the Mennonites at Greensburg, Kans. We have a lot of them 
in Corn, Okla. 

Dr. Benper. Yes. 

Mr. Wickersuam. They are very high type people and I do know 
a lot of your members who have gone ahead, though, and served in 
the services. 

A lot of them don’t feel they should, but many of them do. Is that 
not correct ¢ 

Dr. Benver. There is a wide variation in the different branches of 
Mennonites. Some have none and some have a good many more and 
some have half of the young men. But all of the groups have a com- 
mon position opposed to any military training or service. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Do you feel if we had a disarmament program, 
that the people who are Christians in these Iron Curtain countries 
would have enough influence over the leaders to cause them to disarm ? 

Dr. Benprer. No; I would not say that. I have not advocated dis- 
armament myself. We, as achurch, do not. We believe that there is 
a right of national defense by the Government. 

But we feel that there should be more emphasis on this constructive 
approach to the modern problems than just on the military emphasis. 
That is what we were pleading for. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Dr. Bender, what is your definition of universal 
military training / 
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Dr. Benper. Well, I was taking that in part, sir, from the title of 
the bill. The title of the bill which is being amended is the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. So I was using the language—— 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, that merely amends the original frame- 
work of an act that has not been operating, and it doesn’t mean adop- 
tion necessarily of a universal traiming system. 

Dr. Benper. Yes. 

I think perhaps I was reading too much into that title of the bill. 
I thought I had a right to use the term in terms of that title. 

Mr. Bray. Dr. Bender, what happened as I recall, the bill was 
passed and then it was to be implemented later. Then later Congress 
did not do so. But that is still the title of the bill; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. I think that has caused a great deal of misunderstanding 
on this bill. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What we did was pass a program 2 or 3 years ago that 
set up a commission to make a study of this plan, or of a plan, and 
then to report back with recommendations. Now, we are getting some 
of the report back here. But I don’t think it is in the form that many 
who supported the bill anticipated. 

But nevertheless, this is in effect an implementation of the act that 
we passed—when, was it 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Public Law 51 of the 82d Congress. 

Mr. Pricer. The 82d Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentlemen yield further ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the act might have been drawn up without 
reference to that particular skeleton of an act which was passed in 
1951 or 1952 regarding universal training. I don’t know, I haven't 
checked, but the thought has come to me because it has caused wide- 
spread confusion. 

And I think that witness after witness has come here referring to 
it as an outright UMT program were confused on account of the 
way in which it is drawn up. 

Dr. Benper. The bill does provide for certain quotas which are to 
be fixed by the President with the advice of others. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Dr. Benver. And those quotas are not eliminated, are they, in the 
bill ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. No; but the bill does provide for only a 4-year pro- 
gram. At the end of that time, then the Congress will act in its 
wisdom as to whether it will be abolished completely, whether it will 
be changed, altered, expanded, or contracted. 

Dr. Benper. I would not want to give the impression that I would 
read this present bill as already a full universal military training bill. 
I think that is not correct. 

And in my testimony I was pleading for not taking the first step 
toward that, and it seemed to me and to us that this is the first step 
and it is expandable and once having the precedent of having gone 
this far it is easier to go the next step. 
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I think it is probably our fear of that more than any direct critique 
of the present statements, although there is a compulsory training 
program here apart from the Regular Army for the first time in our 
history. 

Isn’t there? 

Mr. Bray. No, sir. 

There is one phase in it that says they can draft men into the guard 
which has never been done. If that was eliminated—and just speak- 
ing for myself I rather think it will be. 

Dr. Brenper. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. It would be merely a plan to facilitate the training of 
the guard, not increasing it in size—the guard and other Organized 
Reserve units which we had and have had for many, many years in 
the United States. 

Now, whether that is wise or not may be questionable, but at least I 
cannot see in that part of the bill, if the drafting part is left out, any 
more compulsion than we have now in the reserve components. 

Dr. Benper. I think that is correct. If you leave that clause out. 
It is in there now. 

We would be happy to see it left out. 

Mr. Bray. That is in there now, you are correct. 

Dr. Benper. Then another thing we have thought of is—I think 
we would be inclined to feel that 2 years in the Regular Army even in 
wartime is not as much of a threat to the ideals we talk about here as 
a continuous operation, year after year, under military direction, mili- 
tary training, and subject to call. 

sut that is perhaps more risky for the ideals we are talking about 
here now, even regular war. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean the influences of the military in civilian life 
after the enlistee or draftee returns ? 

Dr. Benper. Yes. 

And keeping that up year after year, with the sense that I am under 
the call, 1 am under the direction, I am under the influence. 

Mr. Brooks. You seem to be such a candid witness, I volunteer this 
thought, that the economics of the situation has a lot to do with it. In 
other words, the need for the proper protection in a way that the Na- 
tion can afford. And a Military Establishment of 3 million men is 
certainly—men and women because there are women in it—is about 
all the Nation can afford. 

Dr. Benprer. I think we would just throw into the weight of the 
balances this whole moral and spiritual question, what in the long run 
is most costly? There may be points where the economic cost is not 
worth as much or as serious as the other cost. 

Mr. Brooxs. I can see where you balance the actual material cost 
against the spiritual values. 

Dr. Benver. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I can see that. 

Dr. Benpver. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, thank you very much, sir. We appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who is next? 
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Mr. Ducanprer. Manpower Commission, Engineering Joint Coun- 
cil. Mr. M. M. Boring. 

Mr. Brooks. I think Mr. Boring has a train he wants to meet, too. 

Mr. Borine. If I can. 

Mr. Brooks. We will try to get you out, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD M. BORING, CHAIRMAN, ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER COMMISSION OF ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL 


Mr. Bortne. Gentlemen, as indicated, my name is Maynard M. 
Boring. I have a prepared statement, which 1 presented to your 
council. 

As chairman of the engineering manpower commission of Engineers 
Joint Council, [am here today on behalf of the engineering manpower 
commission and of the scientific manpower commisison. ‘These organ- 
izations of professional engineers and scientists have for 5 years been 
engaged in programs of activity looking toward—among_ other 
things—the maintenance of the supply of trained engineers and scien- 
tists and the promotion of the most effective utilization of engineers 
and scientists in the national health safety and interest. It is an un- 
derstatement to say that the legislative proposals under discussion here 
have great implications for these two responsibilities. 

Our activities are carried on for the following organizations con- 
stituent to our Commissions: The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Wa- 
ter Works Association, the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, the 
American Society for Engineering Education, the American Inst1- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Chemical Society, the American 
Geological Institute, the American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
American Institute of Physics, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology, 
the Policy Committee for Mathematics and the Policy Committee for 
Scientific Agricultural Societies. 

These societies have a combined mmebership of approximately 
340,000 persons representing the backbone and a great deal of the bulk 
of the engineering and scientific community of the United States. 

Your very cooperative counsel, Mr. Charles Ducander, told us 
that it would be permissible to ask others to be present to help me 
answer questions which you might ask regarding our views. 

Accordingly, there are present for this purpose Dr. M. H. Trytten, 
Director of the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Coun- 
cil and a consultant to the engineering manpower commission, Dr. 
Howard A. Meyerhoff, executive director of the scientific manpower 
commission and Dr. T. H. Chilton, past chairman and now an adviser 
to the engineering manpower commission. 

We want to state, first of all, and with greatest einphasis our firm 
support of the objectives of this bill. We understand these to be to 
provide the military Reserve Forces needed for our national security 
while at the same time minimizing the effect that their mobilization 
would have on essential civilian activities, thus permitting adequate 
industrial mobilization. 
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The accomplishment of this objective has been the goal of an enor- 
mous effort on the part of our Government and other interested groups 
since the need for it was made so obvious by our experience during the 
Korean emergency. 

The development of a truly Ready Reserve Force in a high state 
of readiness and training to supplement the primary cutting edge— 
strong active forces—in time of need, further supplemented by a 
Standby Reserve to be called selectively, are absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of our national security in this continuing period of 
world crisis. 

It is widely recognized now that national security has come to de- 
pend increasingly upon the capacity of the country to produce goods, 
materials, and services necessary to maintain a strong and flexible 
economy as well as to develop and produce the world’s most superior 
weapons. We know that the manpower requirements for this pur- 
pose grow larger every day because of the increasing complexity of 
our technology and that no assessment of the availability, or plan 
for the use of manpower for national security or for any other 
purpose can be complete without consideration of these ever-growing 
requirements. We know too that we cannot hope to match our poten- 
tial adversaries in terms of mere numbers of men. 

We realize, as a result, that in a unique way the preservation of 
our way of life will depend not only on the maintenance of strong 
military life will depend not only on the maintenance of strong mili- 
tary forces but on our keeping a safe lead in the technological race 
which is very evident in the background of preparation for conflict. 
It is more evident now than ever that scientific knowledge plus en- 
gineering equals power as never before in the history of the world. 

We think it is not only appropriate but necessary to mention here 
that this lesson has not been lost on our potential enemies. Recent 
studies and analysis of the educational structure and its product in 
the Soviet Union provide unmistakable evidence that the entire edu- 
cational structure there has been and is polarized in the direction of 
the fullest exploitation of its intellectual potential for engineering and 
science. 

This could be demonstrated in many ways but one will do. 

Charts Nos. 1 and 2 which you have before you indicate the recent 
great growth in the production of engineers and scientists in the 
Soviet Union. 

Incidentally, all of this information we have received either from 
the National Science Foundation or similar governmental bodies. 

Chart No. 2 contains a comparison of the engineering graduate 
trend with our own. A similar comparison for scientific graduates 
can be had by comparing chart No. 3 with chart No.1. Until recently 
it was fashionable to discredit the quality of Russian technological 
effort in the face of its growing quantity. 

We now have increasing evidence that this attitude on our part 
constituted whistling in the dark. Our smug self-confidence in our 
continuing technological superiority is in the process of dilution by 
growing concern. 

Gentlemen, it has been my opportunity to spend a good part of this 
iast fall in Europe. 

I went over initially as a member of an organization known as 
USEC. The compact wording is a little confused, but it was a con- 
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ference of western European nations, America, and Canada, on the 
comparison of educational processes on technology and engineering in 
these European countries. 

Following that meeting I spent several weeks in covering Switzer- 
land, France, Western Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and England, and during that time had considerable contact 
with all of the other European countries, with people, and they who 
are closely in contact with the Russians very clearly indicate that 
the education process that is carried on by the Soviet Union is a very, 
very complete one. 

My own studies of these various countries—and I can say that in 
all sincerity that the typical European engineering graduate at the 
age of 22 years, the same as ours, is considerably beyond our master’s 
degree, and I am afraid that is true in Russia on exactly the same 
basis. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a severe indictment of our educational system, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Bortne. Yes, sir; it is. 

I must say this. A great deal of our difficulty in this country is 
due not so much to our college system as it is to our undergraduate 
or high school and below program, that our colleges are required to 
take what is supplied to them from the high schools, and I think we 
may well look to that program as we prepare for the emergencies that 
are very apt to come. 

We thinks it is not only appropriate but to mention here—I am sorry. 
It is important to note here that the growth and development of 
American technology which all concede to be the bedrock foundation 
of our national security has not been by simple, but by logarithmic 
progression. This can be demonstrated in many ways but two will do. 

The National Science Foundation, in its annual report for the year 
ending January 30, 1954, presents some information on the ratio of 
workers in our economy to engineers and scientists and other tech- 
nicians. 

It provides the information that in 1870 there were 1,100 workers 
for each engineer and scientist. 

By 1910 the number of workers had decreased per engineer and 
scientist to 200. In 1950 there were only 60 workers to each engineer 
and scientist in the United States. 

A more detailed demonstration of this trend is provided in chart 
No. 5. The real quantitative implications of this for technological 
manpower cannot be understood until we realize that our industrial 
working force has grown enormously during this same period. 

With these facts in mind we can understand why our tremendous 
industrial structure would be seriously weakened by the withdrawal of 
too many of its brains. 

May I add in my own organization, the General Electric Co., in 
which I am manpower consultant—— 

Mr. Brooks. Which company it that ? 

Mr. Bortnc. The General Electric Co. 

Mr. Brooks. The General Electric? 

Mr. Bortne. For over 30 years I have had the responsibility of the 
recruitment, training, education, and placement of all of our profes- 
sional people in that organization. In that type of organization, 
which is as extremely highly technical one—I think it will be matched 
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by such organizations as Sperry, RCA, and the Bell Laboratories, 
the W estinghouse Co., and I can name many others—the workers per 
engineer varies greatly, and many of our organizations that have the 
major responsible job i in the development of our weapons—I find in 
my own organization, for example, we have 14 workers per engineer 
and we need them. 

To give you a little idea of the problem, we are being presented at 
the present moment with a contract from one of the services that will 
acquire an additional 350. Our aircraft gas-turbine division need 
an additional 400, and our atomic energy group need an additional 
250. 

And it is utterly impossible to find them. 

Chart No, 4 is an illustration of another reason for the growth of 
technology in our country. It indicates too the extent to which our 
scientific and engineering community is involved in defense related 
research and development activities. But even that picture is in- 
complete for it does not include research and development expendi- 
tures by industry whic +h by 1953 had reached an annual $1.8 billion. 

In the case of engineers, about half of our resources have been 
graduated from engineering schools since 1947. It is not surprising 
that in spite of this we have experienced in this country since 1950 
demand for these persons far beyond available supply. 

Many of us are convinced that, indeed, in terms of the educational 
development of our professional potential in our country to meet the 
technological demands of our times, we have already reached the 
ceiling unless extensive programs are launched to encourage a pro- 
portional increase in the number of our qualified young people who 
actually go on to some kind of professional training. 

I mention this only to indicate that in the event of an emergency, 
our resources of highly trained manpower on hand will without 
question be the major ultimate limiting factor in our capacity for 
mobilization. It is our firm conviction that our resources in tech- 
nological manpower would barely be adequate to meet all known and 
probably national security needs only if they were properly dis- 
tributed between and efficiently utilized by military and supporting 
productive activities. 

In other words, it is of the utmost importance that we learn to 
make the most of what we have because the promise of absolute 
increases in the supply are poor indeed. The key to efficient manpower 
use is the principle of selection. 

It is interesting to note that after its most comprehensive study 
of this problem the so-called Appley committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobil'zation came to exactly the same conclusion in its report 
forwarded to the President by Dr. Flemming last year. 

It concluded: 


The call to military service of men having critical civilian skills only upon 
the basis of military needs for such skills is necessary to achieve maximum 
availability of manpower for military and supporting activities. 

In other words the Appley committee concluded that our technical 
manpower situation is such that the military should have only those 
engineers and scientists and other technical people as it can use as 
such. We agree. 

We were very happy, therefore, to see the acknowledgment of this 
point by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Per- 
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sonnel, Mr. Carter Burgess, when in his presentation before this 
group he said: 


When we think in terms of a reserve of several million men, we must consider 
the needs of essential industry and the community. 

During the Korean emergency, there were frequent instances in which indi- 
viduals suffered severe hardships as a result of the recall of reservists and 
essential industries were seriously inconvenienced. 

And I might add that that is a very weak word. As a member of 
the New York State Appeal Board of Selective Service, I not only 
had my own problems but saw many others where it was a great 
deal beyond inconvenience. 

We want to be able to do our screening in advance in a reasonably calm 
atmosphere and to avoid the repetition of such a situation in the event of 
emergencies. 

In our opinion the bill under discussion goes a long way toward 
establishing a realistic National Reserve Plan. Its strong points in 
our view are the following: First, it is a plan. This is more than we 
have now. I hate to think of the chaos in the military and even 
more in essential industry that would result from a mobilization, par- 
tial or full, under present circumstances; second, it provides for a 
Ready Reserve and measures necessary to keep it really ready; third, 
it provides for the constant screening of the Ready Reserve to insure 
that persons possessing critical skills will not be retained in numbers 
beyond the requirements for these skills except for persons who have 
nilitary skills for which there is an overriding requirement; fourth, 
it provides a Standby Reserve whose members would be called 
through a process of selection; fifth, it provides that any member of 
the Standby Reserve who has not completed his period of seryice in 
the Ready Reserve may be transferred back to the Ready Reserve 
when the reason for his transfer to the Standby Reserve is no longer 
excepted ; sixth, it provides for the 6 months’ training plan, ene 
special quotas for persons with critical skills. 

The bill has, however, in our view, one deficiency of sufficient magni- 
tude to defeat the many constructive aspects which it includes. This 
deficiency consists in the retention within the Department of Defense 
of the entire discretion in the construction of the reserve forces. We 
believe that the bill is defective in that it does not provide for a na- 
tional manpower board within the Federal Government at Cabinet 
level. 

We are convinced that this tremendous authority over our entire 
national security through the administration of manpower policies 

should be exercised by a board chaired by the Direc tor of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and c omposed of members to insure that both 
the military and the supporting civilian elements of the economy are 
effectively represented. We feel that this Board should be charged 
see other things, with: 

1. Allocating manpower among the several claimants including the 
military. 

2. E stablishing a list of critical occupations and a list of essential 
activities. 

3. Establishing the criteria by which selective service registrants 
are to be classified. 

4, Establishing criteria governing the screening of the Ready Re- 
serve and the transfer from that Reserve to the St: andby Reserve. 
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5. Establishing the criteria by which reservists are to be called to 
active duty from the Standby Reserve. 

6. Establishing the criteria governing appeals by employers or by 
persons recalled to active duty from the Standby Reserve. 

7. Establishing quotas and criteria for admission to the 6-months 
training plan including special quotas for persons in critical occupa- 
tions. 

The relative need of the various claimants for manpower changes 
with great rapidity. In view of the radical changes in military and 
industrial technology and in our vulnerability to attack, the ratio of 
Armed Forces personnel to supporting research and production per- 
sennel should be continuously reviewed and adjusted as necessary to 
achieve the greatest potential strength. Only such a board can ade- 
quately perform this function. 

It is interesting to note that in his presentation before this sub- 
committee, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel recognized the need for such a comprehensive approach 
to this problem when he said: 

Although this screening process would be administered by the military services, 
in the overall it would be a collective effort. 

Criteria and policies for this screening process would be developed by the 
Department of Defense in conjunction with the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture, and other interested 
agencies, 

It is difficult to understand why in view of this recognition of the 
need, statutory provisions for such procedure are not contained in 
the bill. 

Let me make it clear that we are in no way advocating the dilution 
of control of the Ready Reserve by the Department of Defense. Our 
remarks concerning the collective approach through the National 
Manpower Board have to do with the construction of the Reserve 
force not with its recall and use. 

Everybody agrees that the Department of Defense, being responsible 
for the military defense of our country should and must have the 
authority to control its Ready Reserve. 

However, because neither the Department of Defense nor any other 
single agency bears the total responsibility for national security 
broadly considered, it should not have total manpower authority, 
however willing it may be to exercise it. 

The histories of the War Manpower Commission, the National 
Security Resources Board, and more recently the Office of Defense 
Mobilization show that such a board or similar device to attain the 
same ends with equal assurance in an absolute necessity. 

May I discuss for a moment and by way of conclusion just two 
instances of current problems that indicate the need for such a board. 

We are advised that this bill contemplates no statutory limit on the 
size of the Ready Reserve. We have been given various estimates 
of the order of magnitude. Simple arithmetic indicates that the size 
of the Ready Reserve is a key question in this whole situation. If 
it’s too big, then the screening process and the St: andby Reserve are 
nullified as practical working things. We certainly believe that the 
size of the Ready Reserve is largely a military decision based on 
military and strategic factors, but it has to remain within an overall 
framework of reasonableness in terms of ovérall manpower needs 
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and presumably budgetary consideration. This, in our view, should 
be a major function of the National Manpower Board of its equivalent. 

If we had this National Manpower Board now it might be effective 
in the resolution of another current problem in relative manpower 
needs that is getting more dangerously ridiculous with each passing 
day. Its elements are these. The need for manpower for the military 
is lower now than in some time. The need for technological personnel 
in industry is greater now than ever before in our history. Yet the 
Selective Service System continues its serious inroads on such person- 
nel through the application of the doctrine of universal military 
service. 

This goes on while 1,500,000 men await induction. Of these one 
quarter million have already been found physically qualified. Mean- 
while, the average age of induction with its consequent waste and 
hardships continue to rise. In other words, the application of current 
policy in terms of current needs is in exactly the wrong direction. 
This is not our opinion alone. Here is what the Appley Committee 
said about this precise situation : 

The margin of skilled manpower for expanded war production is extremely 
narrow in the light of modern requirements. To strip American industry of an 
essential number of these persons during partial mobilization. puts the Nation 
in peril of not being able to meet its production requirements in the event of a 
full emergency. 

In our view the national manpower board could bring real relief to 
such a situation by use, for example, of the six-months training plan 
as a safety valve on our manpower pool. This would most certainly 
be our recommendation in the absence of a real system of universal 
military training. 

On behalf of the organization we represent, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to be heard on this important question and to wish 
you well in the weeks ahead when you will have to bear the burden of 
decision. We would be most happy to try to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Boring. I am just sorry 
Mr. Van Zandt, who has been especially interested in the problem, is 
not here. But the burden of what you have in this statement is that 
you feel that a national manpower board should be set up with certain 
functions which would have a great influence if not a great control ? 

Mr. Borine. Definitely, sir. ° 

Mr. Brooks. Of phases of this particular program. And you nar- 
rate the seven criteria. 

Mr. Bortnc. Among other things, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Which you would establish ? 

Mr. Borne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For that purpose. I am impressed very much with 
what you have to say. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverravcx. Mr. Boring, as I understood your charts, they indi- 
cated that we have a drop in the output of our people in these various 
fields that are so essential. 

Mr. Bortne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. What do you attribute that to? 
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Mr. Bortne. There are several factors. One of the important fac- 
tors, of course, is the drop of the birthrate in the 1930’s. We had a 
16 percent drop-off in our birth rate of the 1930's. Those young people 
are now coming of college age. We should be able to pick it up a little 
bit later. But other information that is coming to us that is of great 
concern: We are told throughout the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion that in 1953 survey of ‘the 28,000 high schools of America, that 
less than 20 percent of the youngsters have taken any math beyond 
arithmetic, less than 14 percent are taking chemistry, and less than 
5 percent physics. 

Then we have to set up the requirements with the recognition of the 
point that General Maas brought out, that such a high percentage of 
our new developments, sir, are in the mind of the young people. Older 
people can’t adjust themselves to the new theories, especially when 
they are already loaded to the ears. So we have to depend on these 
young people to do these jobs. 

Then we have a definite regeneration of those things that are so 
fundamental in the technological fields at the secondary-school level. 

Now, then, on talking on individual cases, I am told by Dean Me- 
Millan, of Oregon State College, that over 60 percent of his young- 
sters are deficient in math and science in enter ing a school. 

Dean Allen, at City College in New York City, told me recently that 
of the 432 boys who applied, over 300 couldn’t handle freshman work. 
I find the same situation at other institutions around the country. 

In other words, the whole trend seems to be away from the things 
that some of we older people think are fundamental to an education 
process. About all we can teach a youngster is to work and to think. 

And when we set up a system that takes the work out—and a great 
many of the courses that are a little bit hard the youngsters don’t take. 
It may be the most disastrous thing that could happen to this Nation. 

Mr. Devereux. What would your suggestion be to correct this 
situation ? 

Mr. Bortne. I think it is highly important that again some group 
of the Government make a realistic study of the sec ondary and even 
the junior high schools systems to see what steps should be taken, to 
get back and put some work into this thing. 

Mr. Devereux. Has anything been done by industry to try and get 
down into the high-school level to make the students realize what the 
very wonderful opportunity and lucrative opportunity they have if 
they would prepare themselves for these college courses ? 

Mr. Bortnc. To give you just a little sampling of what is going on 
in my own organization, which I am naturally more familiar with 
than others—then on the other hand we noticed only this morning the 
recipient of the Westinghouse talent search program that was “met. 
We have distributed in what we call comic-book form, for want of 
better words, about 13 million pamphlets, “Why study math? Why 
study science?” And we are about to prepare one, “Why study?” 
We think that might arouse a little curiosity in the minds of the 
youngsters. 

For the last 10 years, my company has been bringing 50 teachers of 
science of the high-school level to Union College at “Schenectady for a 
summer of graduate work in an attempt to get them to take home the 
lessons to their young people. We brought 50 people, math teachers 
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to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. We are bringing 50 teachers of 
science to Case Institute of Technology College in Cleveland. We are 
bringing 50 math teachers to Purdue Univer rsity. And we have cov- 
ered in the period of 10 years some 3 or 4 thousand high-school courses 
that are going on. We have dev eloped scholarships or fellowships. 
And a great many industries are trying to do this and encourage this 
group. 

Mr. Devereux. Then you will be supporting this proposal that will 
be before us of | increasing tax exemptions for corporations from the 
5 to 10 percent which is now the law, as I understand it, to give addi- 
tional scholarships to those high-school students who qualify. 

Mr. Bortne. Sir, I would go a little further than that. I feel 
strongly and I think it is pretty well agreed, not only by my own 
organization but others, that we have a responsibility to education and 
to charitable or ganizations that has not been fulfilled. And regard- 
less of the tax situation, we have to make certain contributions to this 
process. And my own company last year in all the different plans 
that have been published expended $805,000, and I don’t think that is 
one-tenth enough. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now, may I direct the discussion to an- 
other facet of this whole thing. Would you be in favor of reinstitut- 
ing the corporations of specialists, which I understand we had during 
the last w: ar, so that these particular men who have real value to indus. 
try could be taken in for perhaps a short period of indoctrination and 
training and then assigning them out to industry for a certain period 
of time? 

Mr. Bortnea. Of course, that is the element that is contained in the 
6-month program in this bill, which we believe in. It is fundamen- 
tally the same basic thing. That is, I firmly believe—and I think my 
commission, both of us, and all of the groups believe—that for his 
own protection all of our physically fit young people should have a 
period of training. 

However, on the termination of that training, I think every indi- 
vidual in this country must be put in the place where he can make his 
best contribution. 

Now, we are not making a plea exclusively for engineers and scien- 
tists. This may perfectly well apply to agricultural specialists or to 
any other groups that are in short supply. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, my point is this: That if we have one boy who 
is engaged in military activities in the Reserves and the other boy who 
goes ‘ahead into industry, the one who goes into industry would receive 
a greater compensation. 

Mr. Bortne. Well 

Mr. Devereux. But if we kept them all in uniform and paid them 
the same and ther had the same benefits and so on, it would be much 

-asier so far as answering to the public is concerned. 

Mr. Bortne. I think it is very true, but I think on the other hand 
we must be realistic on this thing. I haven't the slightest concern 
frankly as to whether we are going to pay $80 or $30 to these boys that 
go in for 2 years. I think that is a minor detail. 

I do believe, however, that if we constitute a Reserve Plan it should 
be one in which those young people who have had the military train- 
ing should be and must be employed i in some activity that is essential 
to the health, safety, and interest. 
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My own feeling in the matter is that if a boy starts making dollars 
after serving his time, he might well consider that as another reason 
for going back to finish his year and a half. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Boring, I certainly followed your statement with 
interest. I think it was a fine statement. I happened to be one of 
those who are particularly interested in the problem that you dis- 
cussed here. I think you have done very well. There is hardly any 
need for further elaboration on your statement, except one clarifica- 
tion I would like to make. I am sure you wouldn’t want me to get 
the wrong picture from a certain paragraph you have here, and that is 
on page 3, the final paragraph. Now, any lay person reading those 
figures would get the idea, “Well, we are doing fine. We are picking 
up on engineers and scientists. We are down to a point where we 
have 1 for every 60 persons.” 

Mr. Borne. I see. It is exactly the reverse of that idea. 

Mr. Price. Yes. What you are trying to show is that that is the 
demand. 

Mr. Borne. That is right. 

Mr. Price. That you need 1 scientist and 1 engineer for 60 as a 
minimum. 

Mr. Bortne. Sir, may I express it this way: We believe now in a 
sense that the engineer and scientist is in effect doing the job for 
the rest of a very large number. 

Mr. Price. What you are trying to show here is back in 1870——- 

Mr. Bortye. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. For every 1,100 you didn’t need more than 1 engineer and 
scientist. 

Mr. Bortne. That is right. 

Mr. Price. But the situation has changed. 

Mr. Bortne. That is right. 

Mr. Price. I was afraid that somebody just reading this statement 
would get the wrong impression and think, “Well, we are really doing 
wonderful here. We got this down to where we have an engineer for 
every 60 people.” 

Mr. Borin. Sir, that is probably the typical incoherent statement 
of a typical engineer. 

Mr. Price. That is not—— 

Mr. Borinc. We are accused of that. 

Mr. Price. That is the thought you have in this paragraph. I just 
wanted to clarify that, so no one would be in danger of getting the 
wrong picture from the paragraph. 

Mr. Boring. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like something just for the record. I un- 
derstand, Mr. Boring, that you have some information as to the num- 
ber of scientists now being turned out in the Soviet Union, about 54,- 
000 annually. 

Mr. Borinc. Will the committee indulge with me to call Dr. Tryt- 
ten? Most of the source of this information is from him. He is 
here. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. Dr. Trytten, will you step up, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. What I wanted to develop is how many are being 
turned out by Russia and how many by the United States and how 
many by the rest of the free world. If you have that breakdown. 

Dr. Tryrren. Yes. I can tell you a little more about Russia than 
I can about the rest of the free world. 1 will have to make some 
pretty rough estimates about that. The reason I can tell you more 
about Russia is that we just completed a thorough study of that over 
the past 3 years and the information is just now being prepared for 
publication. This is being done at the National Academy of Scientists 
and National Research Council. 

The information that we have there covers the period since the revo- 
lution in Russia. And, as has been said here, the figure for 1954 was 
of the order of 53,000. This is well documented in the study. 

In the case of scientists, the Russian degree is a little different from 
ours. That is, their first professional degree—it is a moot question 
as to whether it is strictly comparable to our doctorate or not. There 
are those who feel that it isn’t quite up to our doctorate. Others feel 
that itis. So I hope you will bear in mind that there is a question as 
to the real comparability of that degree. 

Personally, I do not think that there is enough difference so that 
one should worry too much about it. 

The figures, however, are these. They produced in the year 1954 
about. 7,000 persons with this first advanced degree, comparable to 
about 4,310 in the United States for the same year. In other words, 
their numbers are somewhat about that. 

Now, for the rest of it, mostly the western countries, I don’t believe 
I would want to estimate in the case of the scientists too accurately. 
But I would estimate that in the case of engineers, if you were to 
total the Scandinavian countries, Germany and France and England, 
as being the major producers, and say, Italy, the additional number 
of engineers would probably not add up to the difference between our 
production and the Russian production. 

One more fact that you might be interested in is that as has been 
said and I think emphasized by Mr. Boring, is that the length and 
training of the Russian engineer, which is really quite poor. Because 
this is a program that carries on for 5 or 514 years, depending on what 
particular type of engineering, beyond what we would think of as the 
secondary school training. In other words, their training is longer 
than ours and much more intensive during the time when they are in 
school. They cut out all the frills. There is no liberal arts or nothing 
of that sort we worry about. Excepting language. They must 
master three languages during this time. 

Furthermore, they come into the universities with a very heavy 
secondary school training. In the secondary school about 42 percent 
of the curriculum is in science and mathematics, which as you know 
is much heavier than ours. These are just some of the indications, 
of which there are others, that this is an extremely serious bit with 
the Russians. They are out to develop their science and technology 
for political and state reasons. And they are sparing no emphasis to 
do it. This is quite clear in the study. For that reason we are 
inclined to think this is rather important. 

Mr. Bortne. As an aside on this, if I may interject a thought, I 
found this. I found it in Sweden, I found it in Finland, I found it 
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in Western Germany, and I found it in these other countries that I 
visited, that a boy to enter an engineering or science school at the age 
of 18 years of age must have his. mathematics through partial differ- 
ential equation. He will have 2 years of physics, 2 years in chemistry, 
and in many cases 2 years of mechanics, and he must remember, write, 
and speak 3 languages, to get in. Now, that is the foundation on which 
the typical European sy stem works. 

Mr. Brooks. They go strong on languages. 

Mr. Bortne. Oh, yes; they do, indeed. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Boring, would those be required subjects in high 
school ? 

Mr. Bortne. Yes. 

Mr. Price. They are required subjects in high school ? 

Mr. Bortne. You see, the whole system is a little different. If 1 
can take just a moment. A typical European boy is expected to make 
up his mind as to his life’s werk and more or less cast it in concrete 
at the age of 11. Then the education process starts him in that direc- 
tion. So that many of the boys are screened off in apprentice courses 
and other activities and only those that can survive this very vigorous 
system go through what we would call the high school level. 

Now then, another factor that is extremely important in this Nation 
of ours and all of our college activities—we have a 50-percent attri- 
tion rate. In other words, we graduate every other boy in all of our 
programs. In studying that program, the highest attrition rate I 
was able to find in Europe was 11.6 percent in France and the lowest 
at 1.2 percent in Sweden. In other words, you might say that all of 
the boys are of honorary fraternity caliber to start with. And they 
carry a terrific load. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell me this. I was interrupted while you were talk- 
ing, Mr. Boring, you and Dr. Trytten, about the source of those fig- 
ures on the training of engineers in Russia. I have been reading a 
good deal about this and some of the facts which you gave me were 
very much in line with what I have been reading. But what basis do 
we have? Do we have adequate means of surveying the schools and 
the educational systems to say that our figures are correct ? 

Dr. Tryrren. May I answer that? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. That is what I want. 

Dr. Trytren. The information comes from a study which has been 

carried on now approximately 21% years, and in the course of that I 
would estimate that approxim: itely 3,000 pertinent references in Rus- 
sian literature have been analyzed, of which probably about 1,500 are 
represented in the doc ‘umentation for about 600 pages here. This con- 
stitutes 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that Russian literature that we get over here in this 
country ? 

Dr. Tryrren. That is correct; it is Russian literature that is avail- 
able in this country. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, is it accurate? 

Dr. Tryrren. The only estimate as to the accuracy of this infor- 
mation, the reliability of it, I should say, obviously comes from the 
internal consistency of the information ‘itself. We have no way of 
sending someone over to verify these figures on the ground. So that 
one has to go by the internal reliability or consistencies of it, the 
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question of whether information in one type of periodical agrees with 
the information in another type and so on. This is the main reason 
why it is taking so long to make this study. It is not just a matter 
of reading some » stuff and putting down some figures. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Dr. Trytren. It is a matter of comparing and researching. 

Mr. Brooks. I understood we got the figures over here through 
periodicals mailed over here or something of that sort. 

Dr. Trytren. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And there had been no on-the-ground study over 
there? 

Dr. Trytren. That is correct. And the information is found, I 
would say, in possibly—oh, this is a guess on my part—but about 50 
different Russian periodicals. Some ‘of them which are intended for 
the internal consumption largely, and others, again, that are intended 
partly for internal and partly for outside consumption, such as Izves- 
tia, Pravda, and so on. It takes a rather searching study to compare 
these and to find what holds up in this type of internal analysis. That, 
as I say, is the reason it has been a rather difficult and time-consuming 
study, to be reasonably sure. 

Now even so, of course, anyone has to realize that we can’t guarantee. 
All we can say is, “This is the best we can do with the internal evi- 
dence,” and we feel reasonably satisfied that in many of these there 
was certainly no obvious intent to falsify the figures. 

Mr. Brooks. I feel sure when we stand on the ground of the domestic 
need in time of an emergency, rather than upon relying on how many 
Russian trains or how many she doesn’t train. Because Russia may 
be wrong. And I think we are on better ground—don’t you—when 
we rely upon what we think we need intern: ly ? 2 

Dr. Tryrren. Well, 1 would agree up to a certain point. It seems 
to me that the thing that this means to me here (indicating volumes) 
is that the Russians have appreciated perhaps more than any other 
nation up to the present time the fact that their economic power, their 
military power, their whole power structure in the modern world, 
depends to a very large extent on the speed with which they develop 
the functioning and produce tive economy. 

And they are putting every possible effort into that, for state rea- 
sons—not because they are doing anything for the people, but because 
this is the way you build power in a modern state. And I think it 
is that realization that to me is significant. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. What was the number you gave? I understood a 
few moments ago that some poll was made of the high-school students 
who had had math and science or some background for further study. 

Mr. Bortne. Yes, we understood from the United States Office of 
Education, who made a survey in 1953, that of the 28,000 high schools, 
less than 20 percent of the youngsters were taking advanced mathe 
matics, less than 14 percent t: aking chemistry, and less than 5 percent 
physics 

Mr. Wivsreap. Well, unless something can be done about that, we 
will go further down. 

Mr. Borrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. It seems to me that our whole educational system is 
now stressed to make an average person out of everybody. 
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Mr. Borrne. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. This country wasn’t built on everybody being an 
average person. 

Mr. Borrne. That is right. 

Dr. Trytren. Mr. Winstead, if you want a copy of that study, the 
man who made it was Louis Johnson in the United States Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Borrnc. Louis Johnson? 

Dr. Trytren. Johnson. 

Mr. Brooks. I read your statement myself, because so much of what 
you say conforms to my recollection of the figures and facts. So I 
think I read Dr. Trytten’s statement myself. Didn’t you recently 
make a statement on that? 

Dr. Trytrren. Well, I have been called upon from time to time to 
discuss this. 

Mr. Brooks. Were you out at Chicago? 

Dr. Trytren. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Brooks. I think perhaps that was in your statement there. 

Dr. Trytren. Could be, yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I develop one more thing? 

The output apparently—the Russians are doing very well today 
on their scientists, engineers, and so on. How about the backlog of 
people in this country as compared with the backlog, if I may refer 
to you gentlemen who have been engineers and scientists for very 
many years, are we not better off than they are? 

Dr. Tryrren. The total supply 

Mr. Devereux. Our previously educated men. 

Mr. Bortna. Well our total supply as near—it is a very difficult 
thing to come up with accurate estimates. The best estimate that 
we can submit that we have is about 530,000 engineers in the United 
States and Russia’s figure, I think, is close to 400,000. 

Dr. Trytren. I would say about 100,000 difference. 

I would like to say this, however, that the Russian figure includes 
a fairly high number. You see their rate of training was rather high 
in the 1930’s, too. But our evidence indicates that the quality of the 
training was by no means as good in the 1930’s as it was in the late 
1940’s, and early 1950’s. It is since the war that there seems to be 
every evidence of real sound quality in their training. 

So that where their numbers are probably in the order of four 
hundred and thirty or four hundred and fifty thousand engineers, I 
would say that a number of those probably represent this period dur- 
ing the early 1930’s, and the 1920’s, when their training was not as 
good by any means as ours was at that time. 

Mr. Brooks. 450,000, you say? 

Dr. Tryrren. Yes, around about that order. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now why can’t you get the exact number of scientists 


or engineers, rather, in this country? Couldn’t it come from census 
records? 


Dr. Trytren. I want to answer that. 

Mr. Bortna. Go ahead. 

Dr. Trytren. The question comes up on 2 or 3 variables that are 
difficult to nail down. The first of these is the question of when a 
person can be successfully labeled an engineer who did not go through 
formal engineering training in the universities and colleges. Our 
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country has always been characterized by having a larger percentage 
of that than anywhere else in the world. It may be as much as 25 
percent over the past. 

The question iF chatlies they really are engineers or not is a moot 
question, because most of them are trained ‘to a bare minimum of 
what they need in the engineering field. Whether you put them 
over the line or not quite over the line 

Mr. Bortne. Is an engineer that runs a locomotive an engineer ? 

Mr. Brooks. So you are in the same shape that the Russians are on 
their figures. In other words, some of the Russians are not well 
trained and some of ours undoubtedly are not well trained and really 
not classed as engineers. 

Dr. Tryrren. That is the point. 

Mr. Bortine. That is right. 

Dr. Tryrren. And the other question that lends some uncertainty 
here is the question of whether a person who went through engineer- 
ing school and then found it more suitable to him personally. to go 
into some wholly different line of work—in other words, the with- 
drawals from the professions for personal and health reasons and so 
on always introduce an uncertainty which is involved here. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. [f not, we thank you gentlemen very much. You 
have helped us a great deal. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness now, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mrs. Agnes Waters. 

Mrs. Waters. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement ? 





STATEMENT OF MRS. AGNES WATERS 


Mrs. Warers. My name is Mrs. Agnes Waters. I have a prepared 
statement. 

1 also would like to make a few remarks here for possibly 10 min- 
utes. Can I speak for 10 minutes? 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you have a seat? Fine. 

Mrs. Waters. I will be through faster than that, if I can, because 
I know you are tired and I am, too. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all right. We are here, and we are ready 
and we are able, I believe, to stay as long as necessary. 

Mrs. Waters. I do not want to be conceited, but I think I am 
the most important witness of the day. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are very important. 

Mrs. Warers. Yes. I have been here since 1939 fighting these 
draft bills. And I heard the hope held out to the American people 
by the chairman today that—well, this draft is only going to be 4 
years and at the end of that time we will abolish it. 

Now, I have heard that for 16 solid years, and it is time we 
abolished it. In fact, we should have abolished it before we started. 

I also heard a remark made, I am sure well intended, by another 
member of this committee, in which he disclaimed the term “military 
service”—I mean “universal milit: ary service.” “Universal is a mis- 
nomer,” he said here. 
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Now, I have some evidence here to prove that this is a universal 
military training service bill. This is a compulsory Reserve act, Re- 
serve bill, that amends the military service bill—universial military 
service bill. 

I am a little tired tonight, so I guess I get a little tangled up. 

But I want you to know I know what I am talking about. 

Ten thousand secret agreements have been made that you gentle- 
men probably do not know anything about, executive agreements, 
committing us to defend 900 million people. We have only 65 mil- 
lion men, And asa result of this Frankenstein that you disclaimed, 
you have only to look at the pages of history and you will see there 
the bloody record that has been written in the blood of the American 
people with these draft bills. 

The U. N. is debating a world army plan for peace. The United 
Nations is; that the Internal Security Committee and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee have warned you for years is full 
of our enemies, where the Soviets have charge, where they have 6 
votes to our 1. And they, if you please, are contempl: iting a world 
army plan for peace. “¢ )bserve rs expect to use United States draftees.” 

And you disclaim that. You say this is not a universal military 
training act. Universal. Why, we are placed at the disposal of our 
enemies all over the world. 

Now, here I have an article from the Sunday Star of February 13, 
1955. It says, “United States Reserve system hit by Gruenther as 
NATO weakness.” 

Now, I don’t think you Congressmen know much about this North 
Atlantic Treaty Or ganization or this United Nations Organization, 
because you are not Senators. But the Senate knows about it, and 
they are guilty of high treason for having put it on the books. Be- 
cause it was put on the books by our enemies: Soviet witnesses who 
appeared before every committee of the Senate and House for years, 
since — and I pointed them out to the Senate, and yet they ok’d 
their treaties, which makes our foreign policy identical with that 
of the ‘Soviet Union. 

Now, you have built a Frankenstein.with these draft bills, ratifying 
this mass-murder machine of Russia’s that is staffed by Soviet generals 
in the United Nations, with the bodies of American men. 

And I have here to prove that—before I leave that question, though, 
1 want to read to you the words of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, Mr. Gruenther, General of the United States Army, who sup- 
ports this bill here, and says that “The United States Reserve system 
was hit by Gruenther as NATO weakness.” He says that “We have 
got to have these units in the NATO.” 

And also General Hull, United Nations Commander in the Far 
East, asked for this U niversal Milit ary Training and Compulsory 
teserve Act, to support the United Nations actions. 

Now, I want to show you what the United Nations actions are: 

I have here in my hand a document issued by the State Department. 
It is called a bulletin and—it is called Arming the United Nations. 
It isa report by the Soviet General Vasiliev, who was Chairman of the 
a ey Affairs Committee of the United Nations, on arming the 
United Nations. He planned it in 1947. He planned to take the 
cream of American men and place them at the disposal of these 
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murder machines in far-off hellholes. And there are seven hellholes 
prepared for our men in Asia right now. 





And this gener: a report of the United States State De- 
partment—is Chairman of the United Nations Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, a Sov iet. 

Then he jumps over to Korea in 1950 and launches the Korean war 
over the 38th Parallel. 

This is an intelligence report that I have in my hand, issued by the 
Defense Department of the United States, the United States Army 
Intelligence report, charging General Vasiliev, the U. N. Military 
C hairman, who planned the ~ Army of the United Nations with our 
drafted men, and he poured them into a rathole and ordered them lost 
in this Korean catastrophe. 

Now, General MacArthur swore under oath that he was not per- 
mitted to win the war in Korea. 

General Van Fleet’s testimony before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee was that he could have bagged 300,000 Red prisoners and 
he was not permitted to bag them, with all their hard artillery. He 
was not permitted to take the prisoners. The order came through to 
stop. There were U. N. observers on the ground that reported every 
tactical and military move back to the enemy. 

Now, I charge that this bill promotes a Communist revolution with 
our blood, with our money, and with our blood. And by the testimony 
of General Van Fleet, given before the Senate Internal Investigating 
Committee, on page 2024, I can prove to you that the materials that 
have been sent around the world, supposedly to arm those nations 
against communism, were withheld by the State Department until the 
Government of Greece was compelled to put Communists in the 
Cabinet. 

That is the testimony of General Van Fleet. That is indisputable. 

Now, I have before me another article here. It is a book that 
was sent to me by the House of Commons, and it is called World 
Government; the report of the Second Parliamentary Conference 
in the House of Commons, in which they make a resolution to set 
up a world police force, that this bill supplements. 

And who is the vice president of this world organization but the 
United States Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, vice president. 
And Mr. Adam Clayton Powell’s record is right here, by the Un- 
American Activities Committee, on page 2173, in which he is listed 
and cited as a member of the Communist executive committee of the 
Communist magazine, Fight, with Earl Browder. 

Now, if that isn’t world government of communism, what is it ? 

And you are placing these men, our precious Americans, draining 
America of these precious boys, drafting them to mass murder them 
in a murder machine, created by our enemies. And they came in here 
clothed as witnesses for the United States, for the State Department. 
And the chief witness was Mr. Clark M. Eichelberger, whose record 
I have here too before me, in a Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications. He is the director of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, who was branded by two attorney generals as an 
organization created for the purpose of creating a United States 
foreign policy favorable to the interests of the Soviet Union. And 
that is what these enemies within the gates, who have appeared before 
these committees, have done to America. 
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And these bills are to supplement this treason and capture the Amer- 
ican people without the firing of a shot. 

I hold m my hand a news article. It says, “Saltonstall seeking 
bigger reservist role in the next draft law.” They are not satis- 
tied taking 18-year-old boys. They reach out and get the National 
Guard so as to strip every State of every bit of defense, and ship 
them out of here, when they have no right to ship them out. 

And I have here before me an article from the Times Herald of 
June 8, 1951, in which our combat forces were earmarked and allo- 
cated to police action in a world police force. And that is what these 
drafts are for—after you captured our men with this draft act, it 
is no longer in your hands. You hear some pleas from some poor 
little mothers that say, “What has happened to my boy?” And you 
can’t even find his dead body. Because you have delivered him over 
to our enemies in an execution and liquidation machine in the United 
Nations, here on our shores, that is stacked with Soviet generals who 
planned these hellholes. And just as long as you are going to draft 
men and draft American wealth and money, you are going to have 
hellholes and hellholes and hellholes until we are all gone. Because 
Lenin said, “We will vote America to destruction, we will”—what 
is it, now? Pardon me. “We will drive America to destruction— 
spend America to destruction.” Spend it. And ‘he didn’t mean just 
in money. Spend America to destruction. He also said that “The 
road to Paris was through Peiping.” 

Why that? Because in China they had armed Communists with 
our money under the Marshall plan. General Marshall went in there. 
And General Stratemeyer testified to the fact that 90,000 of the 
Nationalist Chinese were sent into exile by order of the State Depart- 
ment here. And he had to remove them over the mountains into the 
far north regions of Mongolia where they were let die, although we 
had promised them food. And they were taken out of southern China 
and sent up there to perish, and then they became the captives of 
the Russians. And that was what we fought in Korea, the captives 
of the Russians. 

They are not fighting with their own blood. They have a few 
officers to staff these things, a few advisers and technicians that they 
sent into these countries, and they start a war. They drive across 
a parallel line of countries and create a civil war and we then send 
our men there. 

President Rhee of Korea said, “We are willing to fight our own 
fight. We don’t want to see your little boys, little American boys come 
over here to fight this fight on soil that they don’t know, terrain that 
they know nothing about, and under conditions of being 10,000 miles 
from home. We have the men. Let us do the fighting.” And the 
limitations on the use of Korean troops General Van Fleet said 
were put on him were so terrible that they were only allowed to have 
so many men to defend their own country. 

And the battle was fought on their own soil and they weren’t 
allowed to cross this line into the enemy soil. Did you ever hear of 
a war being fought in the country of a friend, where it is confined to 
the country of a friend and not allowed to go into the enemy country? 
Did you ever hear of a war being fought where the men who are 
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willing and belong to that country are not allowed to fight their own 
war? Limitations were put on. Why? Because the U. N. Soviet 
generals wanted to use our United States draft forces to put them 
to death. And Rhee said, he stood with tears in his eyes because he 
saw these little American boys, drafted boys, at 18 years of age, be 
put to death. That is the picture. 

And you have a treaty that was signed in London by Acheson, three 
secret NATO supplemental treaties in 1951, that made this country 
an occupied nation. And today unlimited numbers of armed foreign 
NATO troops are pouring into this country and that should be brought 
to the attention of this Armed Services Committee under this NATO, 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

And they also concluded the South Asia Treaty so they could pour 
in the enemies from that side. 

Now, are we going to become an occupied nation? Are we going 
to dissipate all our manpower? Are we going to give away all our 
resources and support on our back 900 million people when we only 
have 65 million men? Some of them are old, some of them in prison, 
some in jail, some crazy because of this war business. One continual 
damn idiotic emergency after the other whereby you have to get up 
another army. 

And you don’ t have to draft any men to defend this country. Every 
man would jump to his gun. If he didn’t have a gun he would have 
a bottle, if there was an invasion here. And in an atomic attack you 
can’t use a draft army. There is not going to be any organization. It 
will be every man, woman, and child for himself. 

Now, what is the idea of this? The idea is just as General Gruenther 
said, and General Hull said. It is because the NATO and U. N. want 
these men. And the generals in charge of the NATO and the U. N. 
countermanded and not allowed to win wars. It is nothing but a 
mass murder machine. And I demand that it be killed. You have to 
abolish this draft some time. You better start right now before 
you murder any more American people. 

And don’t think that Frankenstein and a i blood isn’t on your 
hands, because I have pointed it out to you. I demand that this bill 
be killed. 

Now, I offer my statement here and my documents. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. You have a printed copy. Will you give 
it to Sam. 

Mrs. Waters. Official documents I have here to back up every 
word I have to say. 

Mr. Ducanper. Just pass it to the reporter, Mrs. Waters. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander? 

Mrs. Waters. I will be glad to answer any questions if you have any. 

Mr. Price (aside). 

Mr. Ducanper (aside). 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Ducanper. Labor Youth League. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have the report of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee ? 

(Mr. Ducander hands.) 

Mr. Brooxs. You represent the Labor Youth League? 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK ASKIN, CHAIRMAN, MARYLAND LABOR 
YOUTH LEAGUE 


Mr. Askin. That is right. My name is Frank Askin. I am chair- 
man of the Maryland Labor Youth League. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the Attorney General, ace ment 
comes from the House Un-American Activities C ommittee, Mr. 
Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Attorney General has cited your organization as 
taking the place of both the Young Communist League and the Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy and says: 





It is the organization for young Communists. The House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee cited as a spearhead of peace, the campaign among American 
youth which is under Communist control. 

What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Mr. Askin. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. In reference to hearing from an organization that has 
been cited as being communistic ? 

Mr. Asxrn. Mr. C hairman, I think the nature of this hearing today 
is on the question of universal military training. 

Mr. Brooks. Isthat correct? Is the statement correct? 

Mr. Askin. Sir, our organization does not accept the findings of 
any McCarthy committees as to what the Labor Youth League is. The 
Labor Youth League is—— 

Mr. Brooks. Well? 

Mr. Askin. Is a youth organization, devoted to one purpose, the 
betterment of the needs of the young people of the country. 

Mr. Brooks. One of the members of the committee asked me to ask 
you: Are you a Communist ? 

Mr. Askin. Sir, I think that is completely irrelevant to the 

Mr. Brooks. You can answer “Yes” or “No,” whether it is relevant 
or not. 

Mr. Asxrn. I don’t believe that my political affiliations are relevant 
to this hearing today. I think we have come together to discuss the 
question of universal military training. We have 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, we have come to discuss—you come here to 
answer questions, too, when you sit down as a witness. Now, I want 
to know if you are a Communist or not ? 

Mr. Askin. Sir, I will be willing to answer any questions concern- 
ing the matter before this body 

Mr. Brooks. That isa matter before the body. 

Mr. Askin. I don’t think so. I think the matter before the body is 
the hearings on the proposed bill concerning the Reserve Plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I don’t think 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

















Mr. Brooks. If the committee backs me up, I don’t think the com- 
mittee has any business hearing Communists. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, all other witnesses do not hesitate to 
properly identify themselves and their association. 

Mr. Askin. I identify myself as being the chairman of the Mary- 
land Labor Youth League, and speak on behalf of the National 
Council of the Labor Youth Le: ague. 
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Mr. Brooks. Will you answer the question? Are you a Communist 
or not a Communist ? 

Mr. Askin. I consider that question completely irrelevant to any- 
thing before this body. I consider it an invasion of my own personal 
beliefs, my own private beliefs, and my right of free political 
expression. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t have a right to decide on whether it is rele- 
rant or not. That is for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Winsrteap. Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn until tomorrow. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the motion. 

Mr. Devereux. I agree. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

If there is no objection, the committee stands adjourned until 10 
o'clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Askin. Mr. Chairman, can I place the statement in the record ? 

Mr. Brooks. No; the committee has adjourned. I have no authority 
or no inclination to place your statement in the record. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SupcoMMITTeEE No 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overtoon Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The caksiaieaitios will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, this morning, by arrangement, we have agreed to hear 
the American Legion. 

As you all know, a number of years ago when this committee was 
working on some other very important defense legislation affecting 
the Reserves, the Legion had a program which was presented to us by 
Mr. Perry Brown of Beaumont, Tex., and I think the country thought 
a great deal of the Legion program which was presented to the Con- 
gress, and I think it was of great aid to the subcommittee. 

This morning we have the national legislative officer of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Mr. Miles Kennedy, whom we all know and think very 
highly of. We think he is a very efficient officer, Mr. Commander, for 
you to have here representing the American Legion. 

I thought I would ask him if he will present the national com- 
mander of the American Legion and the national president of the Le- 
gion Auxiliary and the other distinguished guests we have this morn- 
ing, and in the order in which you want the Legion case presented. 

So, Miles, if you will take over, I will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF MILES A. KENNEDY, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
my name is Miles Kennedy. I am the national legislative director of 
the American Legion. On behalf of our organization, we want to 
thank you and your associates for granting us this privilege of pre- 
senting our views on national security training and the other legisla- 
tion now under consideration before the subcommittee. 

I would like also to thank you for your more than generous compli- 
mentary remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

In the interest of saving time, I will go ahead with the intro- 
ductions. 

We have with us our national commander, Mr. Seaborn P. Collins, 
who will testify. He has a written statement with him, which, with 
your permission, we would like to have incorporated in toto in the 
record. However, he will read it to you. 
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We also have with us Mr. Perry Brown of Beaumont, Tex., one of 
our past national commanders; Mr. Ear] Cocke, Jr., of Dawson, Ga., 
nin a one of our past national commanders, and Mr. Granville 
Ridley, who is chairman of our national security training committee 
and also a former judge of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Tennessee. 

And sitting in the front row, we have Mrs. Percy A. Lainson, who 
is the national president of the American Legion Auxiliary. And at 
a later date I will arrange, subject to your approval, of course, with 
you and Mr. Ducander, “for Mrs. Lainson to appear and testify on 
behalf of the more than 1 million women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. 

And with Mrs. Lainson is Mrs. Jane Gould Rishworth, who is the 
national secretary of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, we will proceed with 
our testimony. 

Mr. Brooxs. I know the committee is delighted to have all of the 
representatives of the American Legion here. We have known the 
commander for a long time. He has been most helpful, and Perry 
Brown from Beaumont, and our good friend, Earl, also, from Georgia. 
We are glad to have you here. 

And not to overlook, of course, the president of the auxiliary and 
our friend who sits there on the front row with her. 

So we are delighted to welcome you all to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Commander, you have a statement. Will you proceed 
with the statement ? 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COMMANDER SEABORN P. COLLINS OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Cotiins. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee : 

I deeply appreciate the honor of coming before this distinguished 
subcommittee of the Congress. 

The American Legion's purpose—and my reason for being here— 
is to help your committee decide upon a program of Reserve training 
which will provide our Nation with the best possible defense at the 
least expense. 

With your permission, I should like to address myself to the pro- 
visions of three identical bills introduced by members of the Armed 
Service Committee at the request of the American Legion and other 
veter ‘ans’ organizations. These are H. R. 1630, by Mr. Vinson; H. R. 
2377, by Mr. Brooks; and H. R. 2683, by Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Brooks. All of those are identical bills, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Cotuins. That is right. All three provide for a system of 
peacetime military training for young men. 

First, however, may I make a few general observations. You gen- 
tlemen are aware, I believe, of the American Legion’s long and intense 
interest in this field. For 35 years—all its life—the American Legion 
has advocated a youth training program. Defense needs over that 
time span have undergone a series of changes to meet change in the 
weapons and technique of war. We are conscious of these changes: 
We have consistently acknowledged and embodied them in our own 
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approach to the operation and mechanics of a military training pro- 
gram. 

What has not changed, however, is the basic need for a strong, com- 
petent citizen Reserve to give depth and balance and a firm founda- 
tion to the Nation’s Military Establishment. 

George Washington recognized that need when he presented to the 
Continental Congress a military preparedness plan which called for 
a small professional armed force backed by a well-organized citizen 
soldiery trained and ready to join with the regulars to resist aggres- 
sion. Every wartime military leader of the United States has re- 
iterated the appeal. The present President of the United States, when 
Chief of Staff in 1946, directed that all postwar planning—and I 
quote— 
be based upon the conception of a professional peace establishment (no larger 
than necessary to meet normal peacetime requirements) to be reinforced in time 
of emergency by organized units drawn from a citizen army reserve, effectively 
organized for this purpose in time of peace. 

The entire aim of our proposal is simply this: To bring into being 
a training program which will produce an effectively Organized Re- 
serve as the basis of the overall Defense Establishment. 

Today we have a large trained Regular Force and a small, poorly 
trained Reserve. The American Legion asks you to reverse that 
balance : to build the training Reserve to the point of size and efficiency 
where the Regular Force may be reduced. 

Four years ago the 82d Congress took a big step in this direction 
by enacting Public Law 51. Subsequent failure to implement that 
law by approving the start of a training program has had the effect 
of prolonging the old and destructive weaknesses in the post-World 
War IT Reserve Forces. 

These forces today are comprised largely of veterans who already 
have served in the Armed Forces during World War IL and Korea. 
Nonveteran recruits come into the Reserve cold—without basic train- 
ingofany kind. The result isthat active Reserve officers and noncoms, 
particularly in the National Guard, are compelled to spend most of 
their time teaching the ABC’s of military life rather than develop- 
ing proficient operation: al units. 

The one big roadblock to an effective Reserve is the absence of a 
training program that would feed into Reserve units qualified re- 
placements for the veterans of active military service. 

The present system require that a few men carry the whole burden 
of national defense. It selects 1 man out of 4 for 2 or more years 
of active service, then obligates him to further training in the Re- 
serves while requiring neither service nor training of the other : 

The unfairness of this “double duty” requireme nt was dramatic ails 
demonstrated during the war in Korea. More than 800,000 World 
War II veterans were called back to active duty to fight that war. 
Two and a half million men, who had reached military age after 
VJ-day and had not trained or served a single day in the uniform of 
their country, were left at home. 

At the time everyone regretted and condemned the system which 
produced such obviously unfair results. As rec ently as last Sep- 
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tember President Eisenhower told the American Legion’s national 
convention : 


We have relied * * * upon the civilian soldier—but we have done so without 
being fair either to the private citizen or to the security of the Nation. 


Yet the same situation obtains today. We still have a veteran Reserve 
and the men who would be called first from the Reserves to fight a 
war next month or next year are the men who fought the “heartbreak 
war” in Korea, 

Many of them are fathers; they are students, farmers, and essential 
defense workers. Some are over the age of 26. But under the present 
law these deferment factors may be applied only to nonveterans— 
who have never served at all. They do not spare the man who has 
served once from serving again, 

I have cited the foregoing points in order to give you a clear concept 
of the American Legion’s reasoning and purpose in supporting H. R. 
1630 and the two companion bills before your subcommittee. 

This legislation provides for the induction of young men into the 
National Security Training Corps created by Public Law 51 of the 
82d Congress. It sets forth a plan of basic training which, we believe, 
will prepare every able-bodied young man for effective service in the 
Reserve components. 

The principal provisions are identified, together with the pertinent 
section numbers, in the single printed sheet entitled “Digest of the 
American Legion’s national security training bill.” Copies of this 
digest have been furnished each member of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Chairman, and I ask your permission to have it incorporated in the 
official record. 

Mr. Brooks. Let it be incorporated in the record, without objection. 

(The digest follows :) 


DIGEST OF THE AMERICAN LEGION’S NATIONAL SeEcurRItTY TRAINING (UMT) BI, 
INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE ON JANUARY 6, 1955, as S. 2, By SENATORS RUSSELL, 
KEFAUVER, STENNIS, SYMINGTON, JACKSON, BRIDGES, AND SALTONSTALL; IN THE 
HousE ON SAME DATE BY CONGRESSMAN VINSON (H. R. 1630), AND ON JANUARY 
17, 1955, By CONGRESSMAN Brooks (H. R. 2377 


Public Law 51 created the National Security Training Commission and Corps 
and provided the authority for inducting young men into the Armed Forces. 
This latter provision will expire on June 30, 1955. 

Therefore, to maintain the strength of our Active Forces and as the means of 
more nearly equalizing the responsibility of military service among our citizens 
and of promoting greater participation and effectiveness within the Reserve 
Forces, the American Legion proposes that the Congress act favorably on legisla- 
tion which would: 

1. Extend the Selective Service Act of 1948 for a period of 4 years—from 
July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1959—as a means of maintaining the strength of the 
regular military forces (sec. 3). 

2. Provide compulsory Reserve service by providing authority to reinduct for 
the remainder of their obligated period of 24 months trainees failing or refusing 
to’ erform such duty (see. 18). 

3. Implement a National Security Training program for although Public Law 
51 established a predominantly civilian commission and corps and the basic 
regulations governing this program, it specifically provided that before training 
could begin a law must be enacted to provide the broad outline for a military 
training program; measures for the protection of the trainees’ health, safety, 
welfare, and morals; a code of conduct; disability and death benefits; measures 
to implement the policies and standards established by the Commission and 
finally, the obligations, duties, liabilities, and responsibilities granted or imposed 
upon trainees. 
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The American Legion’s bills contain the following provisions: 

Registration and induction will be scheduled for the Selective Service System 
for all men between the ages of 18 and 26. Until the program is in full operation, 
inductions will be by lot within each geographical subdivision of the Selective 
Service System (sec. 4). 

Training period shall not be less than 1,000 hours (see. 8). 

Concurrent operation of NST and inductions for service shall be limited to 
5 years to provide an orderly replacement of NST for the present system requiring 
24 months of service (sec. 7). 

Basic training will be of a military nature conducted by the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps at installations nearest the trainee’s residence. Train- 
ing will be in accordance with policies and standards of the Civilian National 
Security Training Commission (sec. 33). 

Budget for the National Security Training Corps will be prepared by the 
Department of Defense and submitted to the Commission for approval prior to 
its submission to the President. The Commission will submit the budget for 
its own operations directly to the President. These controls serve to maintain 
the civilian character of the training program (sec. 17). 

Existing facilities shall be used to the greatest possible extent, with no new 
construction until existing facilities are in operation at their capacity (sec. 9). 

Reserve obligation can be reduced to 4% years if trainee actively participates 
in National Guard or reserve component requiring 48 drill periods and summer 
training annually, which relieves him of further service and training (sec. 18). 

Credit for NST will reduce the period the trainee must serve if inducted into 
the armed services during the period of concurrent operation (sec. 5). 

Reduction in the standing forces shall begin when 300,000 persons have 
completed their NST training and have been transferred to the Reserve. Reduc- 
tion shall be on a ratio of 1 member of the Regular forces for each 3 trainees 
assigned to the Reserve (sec. 11). 

Designation of month for induction as far as practicable will be given to each 
trainee with priority of such selection given to young men who volunteer for 
training prior to the required registration date, and to those who present 
documentary evidence of their intent to enter an institution of higher learning 
(sec. 14). 

Certificate of training: Discharge shall be given to each trainee after satisfac- 
tory completion of his 1,000 hours in the National Security Training Corps. 
Discharges shall be honorable, general, undesirable, bad conduct, or dishonorable 
(sec. 18). 

Benefits will include transportation to and from the place of induction and 
training ; insurance, quarters and subsistence, clothing, and equipment ; hospitali- 
zation, medical -and dental care, death, disability, and burial benefits, and 
reemployment rights for 30 days after release from training; benefits of the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended (see. 19). 

Uniforms will be the same as prescribed for enlisted men of the Regular 
forces but with distinctive insignia. Trainees will be permitted to retain 
uniforms for use in Reserve training (sec. 20). 

Morals of trainees are protected by Federal restrictions against the sale of 
intoxicants to them or permitting them to enter houses of ill fame, which 
offenses are punishable by fine and imprisonment (sec. 32). 

Ratio of trainers shall not exceed those for the Regular services except 
chaplains, medical and dental personnel (sec. 33). 

Leave will be given trainees by the appropriate agercy during the training 
period (sec. 36). 

Conscientious objectors will be required to serve for a period equal to that 
provided under NST and such persons shall devote the same number of hours as 
trainees (sec. 38). 

Training period may be extended by consent of trainee’s parents or guardians 
for needed medical, dental, or surgical care. Trainees may be required to make 
up time lost from training due to leave, desertion, absence without leave, or 
confinement resulting from sentence by court-martial or civil court (sec. 41). 

Inspections to all training agencies may be made by the Commission or its 
inspectors to report on costs, interview trainees and personnel of the training 
agencies, and to assure compliance with regulations and policies established by 
the Commission (sec. 42). 

Communication with Congress is specifically authorized for all members of 
the National Security Training Corps (sec. 46). 
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Code of conduct: The Uniform Code of Military Justice will apply to all 
trainees with due consideration being given to their youth. When charged 
with certain major offenses trainees, after consulting with their parents or 
guardians, may elect trial by United States district court or by court-martial. 
The provisions of this code will be carefully explained to each trainee upon 
induction or no later than 6 days thereafter (secs. 202-206). 

Pay: Public Law 51 of the 82d Congress provides compensation at the monthly 
rate of $30 for all persons inducted into the National Security Training Corps. 

Mr. Cotiryxs. A proposal to extend the operation of selective service 
for 4 years already has been approved by your group and the member- 
ship of the House. We included it in our legislation prior to your 
action because we believe the draft and a strong Reserve are integral 
parts of a sound approach to the Nation’s military manpower needs. 
To extend selective service without at the same time providing for 
Reserve training would, in our judgment, enlarge the problem rather 
than solve it. 

As for the Reserve features of our bill, I understand that you have 
heard a great amount of testimony on the legislation submitted by the 
Department of Defense embodying what is known as the “National 
Reserve Plan.” In the interest of conserving your time, I will confine 
my remarks to a brief comparison of our proposal with the Defense 
Department bill (TL. R. 2967). 

Let me emphasize that the objectives of their plan and ours are basi- 
cally the same. Both seek a large, well-trained Reserve. Both recog- 
nize the need for a relatively brief training program to qualify young 
men for effective Reserve duty. However, within this general similar- 
ity of purpose there are differences of detail and mechanics which we 
believe are important and merit your careful study. 

The young men undergoing basic training, under our proposal, 
would be members of the National Security Training Corps, a special 
organization apart from the Regular armed services. Accordingly, 
our bill provides for corps members a code of regulations and discipline 
less severe than the Uniform Code of Military Justice which governs 
members of the Regular Armed Forces. The Defense Department 
bill, on the other hand, would give trainees the status of Regular 
service personnel. 

The American Legion maintains that the National Security Train- 
ing Commission, a predominantly civilian group, should have real 
authority and control over the policies and standards of the National 
Security Training Corps. This, we believe, is necessary to preserve 
civilian control of an essentially civilian program as provided in 
Public Law 51 in the following language : 

(5) The Commission shall, subject to the direction of the President, exercise 
general supervision over the training of the National Security Training Corps, 
which training shall be basic military training. The Commission shall establish 
such policies and standards with respect to the conduct of the training of members 
of the National Security Training Corps as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. The Commission shall make adequate provisions for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of members of the National Security Training Corps. The 
Secretary of Defense shall designate the military departments to carry out such 
training. Each military department so designated shall carry out such military 
training in accordance with the policies and standards of the Commission. The 
military department or departments so designated to carry out such military 
training shall, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense, and subject 
to the policies and standards established by the Commission, determine the type 


or types of basic military training to be given to members of the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps. 
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Section 2 of our bill covering this point provides that the Commis- 
sion shall be responsible for its own budget and shall report directly 
to the Congress on progress of the program. The Defense Depart- 
ment bill (sec. 3) assigns exclusive control of the program to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and provides that the National Security Training 
Commission shall act in an advisory capacity only. 

We do not advocate a limit or ceiling on the number of trainees 
we believe the basic training program should be as nearly universal as 
possible and based upon the principle of equal obligation. The De- 
fense Department would impose a ceiling of 100,000 men during any 
one period of training. 

With regard to length of training, we recommend a training period 
of not less than 1,000 hours. An adequate training course, efficiently 
administered, could be completed in 4 months—perhaps between high 
school and college. This would substantially minimize interference 
with the young man’s schooling or work. The Defense Department 
bill provides for a training period of not less than 6 months. 

We favor reducing the present 8-year overall obligation for service 
and training to 5 years provided the individual meets his basic train- 
ing and Reserve commitments. The Defense Department bill pro- 
poses a 10-year overall obligation. 

Our plan also calls for a reduction in the size of the Regular Armed 
Forces at the time when 300,000 men shall have completed basic train- 
ing and entered the Reserve. This provision serves official notice that 
the size and cost of the standing forces will be reduced as Reserve 
strength increases. 

We think this is very important because of the cost and the economy 
of the bill. 

I have here a copy of Public Law 51, the National Security Training 
Act, and let me read one paragraph of this: 

If all costs of service are considered, including departmental overhead, equip- 
ment, Supplies, and so forth, 1 man in service for 1 year today costs the Govern- 
ment $11,000, while 1 man in the Ready Reserves for 1 year would cost at the 
very most, $1,400. 

A saving of over $9,600 per year per man. I think this is a very 
important factor, not only to the Congress but to the people and to the 
economy of this country. 

I have cited the most important differences between the two pro- 
posals. These and others of less significance are listed on a separate 
digest which I hope you will include in the record of these hearings. 

The American Legion is acutely aware of your genuine interest and 
experience in the matter of legislating a Reserve training program. 
We ask your earnest consideration of our viewpoint. We trust your 
ability to evaluate the several proposals before you, to compose their 
differences, and to report out a Reserve training bill which the entire 
Congress and the country can support. 

Gentlemen, I have visited some 25 States during the past 6 months 
and I have talked and listened to people on this subject everywhere 
I’ve gone. There is a strong majority sentiment in America for an 
effective, fair training program. Public opinion polls recently have 
reported that only 1 out of 4 American women oppose it—and that 
only 1 out of 4 teen-agers, the youngsters who would be most directly 
affected, object to it; ‘these boys w ant relief from the insecurity and 
frustration resulting from the present system. 
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Your mail at the present time may not reflect this sentiment. If 
not, I suggest that it soon will—for the word is getting around now 
that some of the same groups which have campaigned and propa- 
gandized against military preparedness in the past are again trying 
to create the impression that the American people are against a fair 
and effective youth training program. 

That is a false, a terribly fae ania impression. 

I am sure that you gentlemen, understanding the need probably 
better than any other group of individuals in the Nation, will decide 
this issue on its merits and in the interest of the security of all Ameri- 
cans. That is all we ask. 

You distinguished members of this committee have a most unique 
opportunity. This is a politically popular program, despite a con- 
trary opinion in some quarters. This is a program which the people 
support, on the basis of repeated public opinion polls—and which 
the national security requires, in the judgment of our best military 
leaders of our country. The Congress, under our form of govern- 
ment, represents the people. I say to you in all confidence that by 
adopting this program the Congress will truly represent the people's 
belief and desire. 

[ think you can understand from reading this why the American 
Legion can’t do otherwise than be for some sincere training bill. 

The American Legion represents the rank and file throughout the 
United States. Our members are to be found in every walk of life. 

You can understand, then, why, based upon these polls which show 
only 1 out of 4 against it, based upon the advice of every great mili- 
tary leader which we have ever had, the American Legion can do 
nothing but support such a training act. 

Now, I have with me today a man who was introduced a minute ago, 
the Hon. Grenville Ridley, chief justice of the Supreme Court, State 
of ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Commander, before you present Judge Ridley 

Mr. Cotutns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to say that that is an exceptionally fine state- 
ment that you have given the committee. 

As I see it from your statement, the Legion wants a strong pre- 
paredness bill. 

And your recommendations there are recommendations which you 
think would be the best to be contained in the bill. But regardless of 
that, the Legion does want a good, strong reserve training bill ? 

Mr. Couurns. That is mght, sir. 

(The American Legion views follow :) 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 1955. 


Some Views oN Drarr EXTENSION; NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING, AND A 
NECESSARY RESERVE 


For many years the American Legion has advocated a system of peace- 
time training for the youth of this Nation which would contribute to the hopes 
for peace, and, if forced upon us, the successful prosecution of war. Other im- 
portant premises are: That the burden of military service should be equally 
distributed ; that in our wars the citizen soldier bears the brunt of battle; and 
finally, that modern weapons will no longer permit long delays in preparing the 
citizen soldier, after war comes, so that a highly trained and immediately Ready 
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teserve, manned by National Security Training Corps graduates, is now a 
necessity. 

The above policy has been consistently opposed in the past, not only in the 
Congress and by the armed services, but by many well-thinking yet misinformed 
individuals and groups. Now, however, in this era (which we hope will be short) 
of conscription of men for peacetime military service, and considering the 
astounding, completely phenomenal cost of maintaining great military forces for 
indefinite periods into the future, we feel there has been a vast change in the 
thinking of the military and political leaders of our country. 

The latter opinion is based on the fact that President Eisenhower and the 
Department of Defense have come forth with proposals that are not vastly dif- 
ferent from those we have advanced during the years. The American Legion is 
in agreement with those who believe that our country’s best interests can be 
served by creating a large, fully equipped, and well-trained Reserve, and then 
by decreasing our large Regular Force in reasonable ratio to the increasing 
effectiveness of such Reserve. We are also in agreement with those who believe 
the American people should come to accept the fact that every young man has the 
obligation to serve his country. We would like to see this thought advanced 
so that in time our youth will volunteer for peacetime national security train- 
ing—or for the armed services, and for duty in the hometown or community 
Reserve organization, whether it be the National Guard or the Organized Re- 
serve—all to the end that compulsion, through the draft, will not be necessary. 

The American Legion has caused introduction in the S4th Congress of a 1- 
package measure which would extend the draft laws for 4 years, until July 1, 
1959 (to provide temporary compulsion for military training participation) ; 
implement a national security training program for our youth; and finally, 
establish and continue a strong, fair, and equitable Reserve system that would 
be immediately ready for the exigencies of the future. 

Our Senate bill is S 2; our House bill is H. R. 1630. (H. R. 2377 and H. R. 
2683 are companion bills.) 

The Department of Defense. (hereafter referred to as DOD) caused the 
introduction of H. R. 2967 which is its recommendation for national security 
training and an effective Reserve. The goals of the proposals (DOD’s and ours) 
are much the same; the routes prescribed by each are somewhat at variance. 
There will likely be some “coming together” as the legislation progresses. 

We have been asked about differences betwen DOD's proposals and ours, so 
we have attached a comparison study. 


DIGEST OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AMERICAN LEGION’S NATIONAL 
Security TRAINING (UMT) Brits (S. 2, H. R. 1630, H. R. 2377, anno H. R. 2683), 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BILL (H. R. 2967) CrITep Aas THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE PLAN 


CONTROL 


Legion bill: Provides for a predominantly civilian National Security Train- 
ing Commission to exercise substantial control over the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, and for a periodic report to the Congress on the status of the program 
(sec. 2). 

Department of Defense bill: Provides control shall be in the Secretary of 
Defense and that the National Security Training Commission shall act in an 
advisory capacity only (sec. 3). 


CEILING QUOTA FOR TRAINEES 


Legion bill: Does not advocate a ceiling quota for trainees; we seek training 
for all young men. 

Department of Defense bill: Advocates a maximum of 100,000 men for any 6- 
month training period. 


REGISTRATION AND INDUCTION 


Legion bill: Includes all men between the ages of 18 and 26. (Sec. 4.) 

Department of Defense bill: Includes all men between the ages of 18 and 35. 
Also provides that those under 19 years of age without previous military train- 
ing or active military service may volunteer; this will not reduce their overall 
obligation. (See. 3) 
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TRAINING PERIOD 


Legion bill: Training period of not less than 1,000 hours, which we feel could 
be efficiently administered in a period of 4 months. (Sec. 8) 

Department of Defense bill: Provides for a training period of not less than 6 
months. (See. 3) 


RESERVE OBLIGATION 


Legion bill: Present law provides 8 year overall obligation. The American 
Legion proposes this be reduced to 5 years if person satisfactorily participates 
in national service training and Reserve training. (Sec. 18) 

Department of Defense bill: Proposes 10-year obligation. (Sec. 3) 


CODE (RULES) OF CONDUCT 


Legion bill: Proposes that trainees be members of a special National Security 
Training Corps subject to distinctive regulations and status, because we do not 
believe trainees should be subjected to the Uniform Code of Military Justice as 
applied to the Regular Armed Forces. (Secs. 202-206.) 

Department of Defense bill: Contains no such provision. No distinction is 
made between national service training trainees and Regular services. The 
6-month trainees would be subject to the same code of conduct as now fixed for 
the Regular members of the Armed Forces. 


REDUCTION OF THE STANDING FORCES 

Legion bill: Provides for the reduction in the standing forces when 300,000 
persons shall have completed their national service training and have been 
integrated into the Reserve. Reduction shall be on a ratio of 1 member of 
the Regular Forces for each 3 trainees assigned to the Reserve. (Sec. 11.) 

Department of Defense bill: Contains no provision for reduction of the stand- 
ing forces. 

RATIO OF TRAINORS 
Legion bill: Provides that the ratio of trainors shall not exceed those for the 


Regular services except chaplains, medical, and dental personnel. (Sec. 33.) 
Department of Defense bill: Contains no provision for ratio of trainors. 


REPORTING FOR TRAINING OR INDUCTION 


Legion bill: Provides that those who volunteer for training prior to the re- 
quired registration date shall be given the opportunity to designate the month 
in which they desire to begin training. (Sec. 14.) 

Department of Defense bill : Contains no such provision. 

(Signed) MuILes D. KENNeEpy, 
Director. 

P. S.—When section number appears after Legion bill it refers to the section 
contained in either of the four American Legion bills, all of which read exactly 
the same, except for the numbers. Such designation after Department of De- 
fense bill indicates the section as set forth in the Department of Defense bill 
H. R. 2967. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that being the case, I suggest this, that before 
we question the commonder, we let him present the other portions of 
his case, and then all of the committee will be given an opportunity, 
which I know we all want to do, to ask you a few questions, Mr. 
Commander. 

Mr. Cotirns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to present 
Mr. Ridley here, who will give you a few basic details of the difference 
between our bill and the administration bill or the other Reserve 
Plan bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Judge Ridley, we would be happy to hear from you. 
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Mr. Couns. Judge Ridley. 
Mr. Brooks. We have known you for a long, long time, and I 
know you can do a good job in explaining the differences. 

Mr. Riwtey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I begin, may I correct one impression? Iam not the perma- 
nent chief justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. Our chief 
justice has been absent, and I was simply appointed to sit in his place 
as a special judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, and it just 
happened to come at the same time that I was trying to work with the 
Legion on this bill. I do not wish to sail under any false colors here. 

Mr. Brooks. You area mighty good Legionnaire, and that is why we 
want you here this morning. 

Mr. Riptey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF GRANVILLE RIDLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. Riwtey. Mr. Chairman, we in the Legion appreciate the 
thorough manner and we admire the thorough manner in which Mr. 
Burgess has gone about preparing the Defense Department’s bill. 

We realize that the 1 requirements of the different branches of the 
services do differ, just as the services themselves differ, and we realize 
the difficulties under which he labored in trying to reconcile these 
differences. 

Mr. Burgess, or the Defense Department’s bill and the Legion’s bill 
do differ. 

I have no prepared statement, and my function here is to discuss 
with you these points of difference between the two bills. 

The notes to which I am referring are not a statement. It is simply 
a memorandum to remind me of the points to be discussed. That is the 
reason a copy of it has not been placed before you gentlemen of this 
committee. 

The first point, and an important one, is this: The Defense ei irt- 
ment’s bill takes away, in our opinion, the authority of the National 
Security Training Commission to control the policies and standards of 
the Training Corps, whereas our bill seeks to preserve the authority 
and the rights of the National Security Commission just exactly as set 
out in Public Law 51. 

Our reasons for wishing to maintain the authority and the rights of 
the National Security Training Commission are that this committee 
itself arrived at that provision | of the bill after ve ry thorough study 
and drafted that provision of Public Law 51, after very thorough 
study, at the time of the enactment of that bill. 

These trainees would be used at comparatively tender years. They 
would be all under 20 years of age, inducted into a National Security 
Training Corps when they shall ‘have reached 17 years of age, in any 
event—or graduation from high school, or in any event upon their 
reaching the 20th birthday. 

It is our thinking that a predominantly civilian commission should 
be preserved in order to throw around these youths all the moral 
safeguards possible. 

Your committee has probably heard the objection made many times, 
or you will hear it, that such a training program would subject these 
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youths to unusual temptation, would teach them things that they are 
not taught at home. 

We believe that having control of the program by the National 
Security Training Commission would enable it to throw certain moral 
safeguards around these youths that they would not have were they 
without the supervision of this National Security Training Com- 
mission. 

Public Law 51 provides that this Commission shall have the right 
to inspect the manner in which the training program is administered 
by the Defense Department. It provides that the National Sec urity 
Training Commission should have a right and must report directly 
to the President of the United States and to this C ongress itself, with- 
out its report passing through the regular Defense Department’s 
channels. 

We think it would be very salutary if this Congress and if the 
President of the United States had a report on the manner in which 
such a training program were being se aacatar ate without that re- 
port passing through the channels of the Defense Department, but 
coming directly to this committee through an independent agency 
which is predominantly civilian. 

The next difference, and an important one also, is that the Defense 
Department’s bill, the National Reserve Plan, provides for each youth 
under 19 years of age not called to be given his training not in a Na- 
tional Security Training Corps with other youths of the same age— 
not in a separate unit, but inducted directly into the Armed Forces, 
where he would take his training with men who were in for 2 years 
or 3 years or 4 years, as the case might be. We think it advisable for 
the youth to be inducted into a National Security Training Corps 
because, first, only in this manner could his morals be given any un- 
usual protection. Only in this manner could the training of the 
National Security Training Corps be supervised by the Commission 
itself, about which I have just spoken to you. 

In addition to that, if a youth were inducted into the Regular Es- 
tablishment for 6 months, he would be drilling for $30 a month along- 
side other men in the same squad who were receiving $75 a month. He 
would be doing just exactly the same thing. 

We think this is an unjust discrimination, and we think that it would 
tend to destroy the morale of the trainees themselves. 

In addition, we think that with these boys being in for only a train- 
ing period of 1,000 hours, that the training given them would be 
much more intensive for that short period of time than the training 
given our regular professional forces who are in for 2 years, 3 years, 
4 years, or longer, as the case may be. 

‘We think in addition that by being inducted directly into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps their training could be given at a time 
more satisfactory to them, so as not to interfere with their educational 
occupation or with their civilian occupation, or their taking up their 

vallings in life. 

For instance, under our bill a farmer may begin his training in the 
wintertime, if he shall so see fit, in the National Security Training 
Corps. A student may begin his training in May and if it is intensive 
enough, he can complete it by the 15th or 20th ‘day of September in 
time to begin his next education year, if the 1,000 hours is sufficiently 
intensive, that i is, given sufficiently intensive. 
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Now, I am talking about the overall picture of the time now that 
the professional establishment works. And I do not say it is unfair. 
Probably 40 hours per week. 

We think that national security—and I do not think the professional 
forces should be required more than the ordinary civilian is required 
to work, in peacetime anyway. But these youths’ training, the more 
intensive it is and the more—the less liberty they have, the more firmly 
they are kept in camp, the less trouble they are going to get into. [ 
am just being perfectly frank with you gentlemen of this committee. 

I have seen down at Lackland Air Force Base—it has been some 
little time—where they had the ground training for the Air Corps— 
they let the boys out of the camp during the 14 or 15 weeks when they 
had the basic training, only one weekend, is my recollection. Where it 
was necessary, of course, for any particular reason, they could get 
extra timeout. Itseems to work out very effectively. 

They had no problems by their getting over in San Antonio and 
the training program being criticized. And the more intensive their 
training, the etaer physical condition they came out. 

Of course, it is up to the point of no return. I do not mean to say 
now that they should be mistreated. But the boys themselves, when 
they go in, seemed to be in poor physical condition. Then they came 
out—I talked with the squads who had completed their training— 
they seemed really to appreciate the excellent physical condition that 
this training had provided them or had given them. 

So we do not believe that the same intensive training could be re- 
quired of our professional establishment and be had by these youths 
as could be had by them were they placed in separate corps. 

Neither do we think that the professional establishment could be 
controlled and supervised as closely as the youths themselves should 
be supervised and controlled. 

The National Reserve Plan advocates a ceiling of 100,000 per year, 
at least in the beginning stages, for training only. The Legion bill 
places no limit on the number to be inducted into the National Security 
Training Corps. 

We think that it is better that no ceiling be placed upon the number 
to be trained in the National Security Training Corps. 

We believe that eventually this training should be given to all youths 
within mental and physical limitations. 

Training only 100,000 per year would originally result in a pool 
of 1-A registrants who have done no service and done no training, 
whereas, by 1959 or 1960 this pool would probably have grown to 
2,200,000, which is just about the same complaint that we have had 
all the time. The same size of the pool of 1—A’s who have done no 
service and no training. It would be just the same unjust situation 
that we face today. 

The allowance of this pool to grow to 2,200,000 will increase the 
existing inequity to veterans rather than decrease it. 

The next point that I would like to discuss is this: The Legion bill 
provides for the induction into the National Security Training Corps 
of youths 17 years of age, provided they have the consent of their 
parents or their guardians. 

It also provides for the registration of those already in the Reserve 
and in the Armed Forces who have not registered prior to that time. 
That is simply for the purpose of recalling these individuals in the 
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event that they did not satisfactorily fulfill their Reserve obligation. 

The Legion bill also provides for the registration of those 18 
through 26, whereas the Defense Department’s bill provides for it 
from 18 through 35. 43 

We believe that as this program approaches the training of all 
youths, it will not be necessary to require the registration of those 
over—I said 25, it should be 26, gentlemen. I miscalled the figure. 
It will not require the registration of those over 26 years of age. 

On the training period, the Legion is, as I have said, for an in- 
tensive training program. We believe that it provides—it spells it 
out in the terms of a training program of not less than 1,000 hours. 
We believe that this can be adequately given in an approximate period 
of 4 months or a little more than 17 weeks, if it is sufficiently in- 
tensive and enough time is devoted to it. 

Now, in regard to the Reserve obligation, the Legion’s overall obli- 
gation is 8 years, whereas, the Defense Department’s is 10. 

The Legion bill provides that this overall obligation may be re- 
daced to five, provided either the veteran or the trainee shall serve 
actively in a Reserve unit and shall satisfactorily maintain his train- 
ing in that unit. 

Our reasons for this are that in the first place we believe that the 
veteran and also the youth, the graduate trainee, should get his entire 
obligation over as soon as possible and should be given the opportunity 
to begin pursuing his life’s work or his education, whichever may lie 
before him. 

For instance, if a youth entered at 17 years of age into the training 
corps, took the training and then served satisfactorily, he could com- 
plete the entire obligation by the time he shall have reached the age 
of 22. If he went in at 20, he could even complete it by the time he 
is 25 years of age. 

We believe that there would be sufficient manpower provided once 
the program had reached fulfillment to maintain an adequate profes- 
sional establishment and to provide all the manpower needed for the 
Reserve units, which includes the National Guard, to reach their au- 
thorized strength. 

In other words, to put it in the language of the man in the street, 
we think that were the program fully implemented, the program of 
training, manpower would be running out of the ears of the Reserve 
units and the professional forces, were they required to serve only the 
> years. 

Now, in regard to the Code of Military conduct, the Legion believes 
the boys in the National Security Training Corps should not be sub- 
ject to all of the severity of the Uniform Military Code of Justice and 
the court-martial system. We believe they should be given some 
special consideration. 

We think that where serious crimes are involved, each youth in this 
training program should have the right to consult his guardian or his 
parents before going before a court-martial. Therefore, we give him 
the right, after consultation with his parents or with his guardian, to 
elect whether he will be tried by court-martial or whether he will be 
tried in a United States District Court under civil law. 

This does not apply to minor offenses, according to our bill. It 
applies only to felonies and certain offenses that are spelled out in the 


bill itself. 
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The Legion bill also provides that after 300,000 trainees shall have 
been graduated from the National Security Training Corps, that 
thereafter when 3 youths shall have been graduated from the training 
program, the professional establishment ‘shall be reduced by 1. 

We believe that because our overall objective is to place the main 
reliance for manpower strength upon the reserve components as 
opposed to a large professional establishment. 

We believe that this would better be accomplished if it is spelled 
out in the law that this shall be done. 

We believe if it is not done, if it is not spelled out in the law, per- 
haps instead of resulting in only a large Reserve, it might result in a 
large professional establishment and also in a large Reserve, with no 
reduction in the professional establishment. 

This is a minor difference, but we believe that the ratio of trainers 
to trainees should also be spelled out in the law, because where the 
training is only basic, we do not think it would require as many trainers 
as are necessary in the professional establishment to train the special- 
ists and the technicians. 

We do not think it would require as many trainers simply for basic 
iraining, which is contemplated in the National Security Training 
Corps, as would be required to train, and I repeat, specialists and 
technicians, and also to give basic training as it is given in the profes- 
sional forces. 

We have also heard it testified to in times gone by that it would 
take an astounding number of trainers in proportion to trainees. 

The Legion believes that each trainee should have the right to select 
the time of year in which he would begin his training and should be 
given the opportunity to fake that training as near his home as 
possible. 

We believe that because if the trainee is given or is allowed to select 
the time of year in which he commences his training, his occupation, 
and also his educational opportunities would suffer less interference. 

For instance, a farmer could begin his training in the winter months 
ut such time as would inconvenience him less, and a student could 
begin his training in May with the hope and expectation, if it were 
just 1,000 hours, and completed intensively, that he wouldn’t miss a 
single term of his high-school or college career, and if it took 6 full 
months, he would only then have to miss the first semester. 

There are 1 or 2 other—just 2 other things I would like to mention 
to you gentlemen. 

It seems to me—and this is an overall impression. It sincerely does 
not seem to me the Defense Department’s bill would tend to create 
or to place our main reliance of strength on the reserves. It seems 
to me that the Defense Department’s bill would tend to build a strong 
professional force. Or shall I put it this way: It would leave it to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Defense and his advisers as to wheth- 
er or not the Reserve is built up by this training program or as to 
whether or not it simply builds up a large professional establishment. 

It also sincerely seems to me that the Defense De partment bill does 
not by law decrease the burden of the veteran. It seems to me, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Defense, it tends to increase the burden 
of the veteran. 

We are speaking here as representatives to you gentlemen of a vet- 
eran organization, the largest one in the world. As such, we would 
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like to see it spelled out in the law that the veteran’s burden is de- 
creased and that the boys who are called for only six month training 
in the event of emergency shall return to service prior to the time that 
a veteran is called upon again to render that service. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Riptey. For having listened so patiently to me. I do not pro- 
pose or hold myself out as a military professional or as a professional 
draftsman. 

I would be most happy to answer any questions within the limits 
of my ability. 

Mr. Brooks. We are deeply interested in what you had to say, as 
to the differences in the points between the proposed Legion program 
and that submitted by the Pentagon. 

Now, Mr. Commander, would you rather go ahead and let the others 
speak and then we can go back to questions ¢ 

Mr. Coxtitins. No, we are ready for questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are ready for questions? 

Mr. Coxtrns. Yes. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. We have Mr. Short here, who is ranking Republican 
and former chairman of this full committee. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. I take it, Judge, that it is your view and also the Le- 
gion’s view to narrow the scope or latitude that is granted to the De- 
partment of Defense in the requirements made on individuals? 

Mr. Rivtey. To lighten the requirement ? 

Mr. Snort. To narrow it. Instead of giving them such latitude 
or broad discretion, you would spell out, in the law, the limits to which 
they can go. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. You are interested in building up a Reserve, a strong, 
sound Reserve, rather than a hard professional core ? 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, that is our overall objective. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Snort. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand your statement, the Legion wants 
this program to be handled by a civilian commission so as to retain 
it as a civilian program. Secondly, you want it separate and not 
integrated with the training of the Regular Establishment. And 
third, you want the time reduced and the trainee given some latitude 
as to when he shall get his training and where it shall occur. 

Now, those three things struck me as being vital in your program. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

May I make one thing clear, though ? 

The Legion does not believe that the training itself should be dic- 
tated by this commission. 

We think the Army, the Navy, the Air Corps, and the Marine 
Corps—— 

Mr. Brooks. But that you will have an overall civilian commission 
which will be there so as to guarantee the morals and the conduct and 
the character of recreation, surroundings, and environment of the 
trainee ? 

Mr. Riptey. Definitely, Mr. Chairman. I simply wanted to make 
it clear that we do not think this commission should undertake to tell 
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these training agencies just what the training itself should be. We 
think they are the experts in that and that the commission predomi- 
nantly civilian should not interfere with it. 

Mr. Brooks. Now in order to adjust it more quickly and easily into 
the civilian life of the Nation, you recommend a shorter training pro- 
gram, that is so the student could be integrated into the regular edu- 
cational systems—4 months in the summer for a student and others 
at the time of the year that they prefer. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Chairman, shorter in time but not in number of 
hours of training. 

I think when Mr. Burgess testified he stated it would be approxi- 
mately 1,000 hours in the 6 months. 

We advocate the thousand hours, but we think these youth would be 
better off if it were given in only 4 months or approximately 17 weeks. 

Mr. Brooks. They are young and they are eager and it can be done 
in 4 months? 

Mr. Riptey. Yes; if they were in a corps to themselves. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you said something about trainees or prospective 
trainees registering from 18 to 27—through 26, and that there is no 
need for those to register above 26. Wasn’t that the burden of what 
you had to say? 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, the Legion recommends that we stop 
registering men above 26? 

Mr. Riptry. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. But of course after you have your initial registration, 
if they are registering at 18, there is no need to register again at 26. 

Mr: Rirey. Mr. Chairman, our bill provides for the registration of 
those who are already in the service and have never registered before, 
or a Reserve, in order that they might be recalled if they did not take 
the 48 drill periods per vear and did not perform their duty satisfac- 
torily. And perhaps that is a very minor requirement and would 
apply to very few individuals. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then furthermore, you recommended that the reports 
regarding the status and the condition and the success of the program 
be sent to C ongress direct or if sent at all through another agency, a 
civilian agency ¢ 

Mr. Riptxy. Well, predominantly civilian, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Rintry. I believe the law provides for 3 civilians and 2 mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Then, further, you suggested also that the limitation of 100,000 
might be changed—might be raised ? 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course the bill contains no limitation, I am sure you 
are familiar with that. 

Mr. Riptey. Our bill contains no limitation. 

Mr. Brooks. But the program had been suggested to initially start 
with 100,000. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield to Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. I asked the Secretary, Mr. Burgess, the direct ques- 
tion how many he would have the 2d, 3d, and 4th year, and I under- 
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stood him to say they anticipated 100,000 each year and did not 
anticipate training more than 50,000 at a time. Because with your 
6 months’ training, if you took in 100,000 at the end of that 6 months 
you would have another 100,000, which would be 200 ,000. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Winstead, I didn’t mean to convey 
the impression it was to be 100,000 each 6 months. 

Mr. Wrysteap. The point I am trying to convey, though, accord- 
ing to his own testimony that is what. they anticipate. There is 
nothing i in the bill to that effect. 

Mr. Riwtey. I read that evidence yesterday afternoon and that 
is what it was. 

Mr. Winsreap. I asked him the specific question, “What do you 
plan the 2d, 3d, and 4th year?” And he said, “100,000.” 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Winstead, I call your attention to this, that the 
way the Defense Department’s bill is written, it need not necessarily 
be even 100,000. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. I understand. 

Mr. Riptey. It could be reduced to 10 by the Secretary of Defense 
or it could be reduced to 1 and no one be trained. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But if you leave it up to them to determine that, 
the indication is that that would be the limitation ? 

Mr. Riptey. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman. 

Woud you give the Reserve officers the larger voice in carrying out 
the Reserve program ? 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Chairman, there is no such provision in our bill 
in regard to that, but the Legion has always advocated that. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray, you wanted to question ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

IT am quite interested in your program. I studied it a great deal 
and I think in most points it is preferable to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s bill. 

Although I especially want to mention the matter of shorter time 
for training. I think you are absolutely right. 

It seems to me—I cannot reconcile the idea of today’s basic training 
of a soldier being 8 weeks before he joins the unit. I think that is what 
it is now. Yet, here it would be 26 weeks before he enters a Reserve 
unit. Tmean it is entirely unrealistic. I think your 4 months’ concept 
is far better. Unless I change my mind, I do not see how I could ever 
support a 6-month period to train a man to go in the Reserve. 

Also, you mentioned a shorter time in the Reserve, which T think 
is very realistic. Because, after all, there is no use to build up a 
large establishment just for the pure joy of building it up. The 
theorv of defense is to defend our country. I believe I made the 
observation yesterday that it is very foolish, if we need 3 million 
men, to have 9. And it is just as foolish if we need 3 to have 1. 
Unless you need that person, there is no use to keep him in the 
Reserve drilling every Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday night, in- 
definitely. 

Now there are something here I do not quite understand how they 
will work. 

Mr. Riptry. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 
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Mr. Riptey. At the risk of seeming a little rude, may I say some- 
thing to you right here on that point / 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Riptey. If you recall when Mr. Burgess testified, he said this 
6 months would only involve approximately 1,000 hours of training. 
He said that in that 1,000 hours the basic training would be given 
some small-unit training and even some specialist training, in that 
6 months. 

Mr. Bray. That 

Mr. Riptey. Now we don’t cut down the time—the 1,000 hours of 
training—at all. We simply ask that it be made more intensive for 
the benefit of the youths themselves. 

Mr. Bray. I agree with you. It should be made very intensive 
for the time that they are there. And if we cannot do it in 4 months, 
we are simply derelict in our training. There is no question in my 
mind about that. I say I am in agreement with you strongly that 
the 4 months is sufficient time to train a person to enter a Reserve 
establishment. Because that is all that your plan has; isn’t that 
correct / 

Mr. Riwiry. Yes, Mr. Bray; that is what the Legion counts on. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I say. I think you are entirely correct, 
rather than the 6 months that they have suggested. And then one 
thing I did not quite understand. You expect this person after he 
finishes his 4 months’ time to enter a Reserve establishment—the 
National Guard or the Reserve. That is the same as the defense bill. 
That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Riwtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Do you expect him to be enlisting in this or to be in a 
sense drafted into that 4 months’ training? 

Mr. Rintey. Mr. Bray, we did not provide for him to be drafted 
into it. But we provided this, that if he did not so serve he would 
remain in the Ready Reserve for 714 years, making the total overall 
8-year obligation. But if he did go into the National Guard or this 
Reserve and serve satisfactorily—stay ready to go—then in an overall 
period of 5 years he would be through. 

Mr. Bray. 1 think that is very realistic. 

But now your plan does not call for the men to be drafted into this 
+ months’ training, does it? 

Mr. Riptey. Into the 4 months’ training? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, sir. It imposes the obligation. We hope it will 
eventually encompass all youth. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I am getting at. Then, how would you 
fill up the Regular Establishment of the 2-year men for the Army if 
everyone went into this 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Bray, our bill provides that for the first period the 
selective service—and this program must run concurrently—Selective 
Service System must have the right concurrently for the first 5 years 
or for the first 4-years period if the selective service is only extended 
for 4 years. that it shall operate concurre ntly. So if there are not 
sufficient volunteers to maintain the professional establishment, they 
may be inducted to keep up the authorized strength. 

Mr. Bray. Then, in addition to his 4 months’ he will also be inducted 
for 2 years? 
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Mr. Riptey. No, sir. 
Mr. Bray. That is 
Mr. Riper. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That some will be inducted for 4 months and some for 
2 years. 

Mr. Rintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. How are you going to make that decision? I mean, who 
is going to make that decision in the local draft board / 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, sir. If there were not sufficient volunteers who 
chose that path, then the selective service board would have the same 
right it has now to induct according to priority. 

Mr. Bray. And—— 

Mr. Riptey. Or liability, whichever term you wish to use. 

Mr. Bray. Then if everyone wanted to go say the 4 months, then 
the draft board would decide who went 4 months and who went 2 
years ¢ 

Mr. Ripiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Bray, I served as chairman of a selective service 
board for 8 years. In fact, before the Selective Service Act of 1940 
was passed, even while it was in the hopper I helped set up the system 
in my State at the request of our then governor. It is not a very 
difficult matter to decide. You take the registrants in the order that 
they were placed in 1—A, and which is done according to the way they 
registered, and then if it comes up a call that your county, we will say, 
must furnish 5 men to the professional forces you take the 5 men 
whose turn it is, and unfortunately why some go and some stay at 
home. That is one of our great objections to the present system, 
that since 1948 1 man out of 8 registrants—and these are actual fig- 
ures—has done the active service and incurred the Reserve liability for 
allSofthem. One out of 8 has done it for the other 7. 

Mr. Bray. I am glad to have those figures. I did not realize it 
was that high. 

Mr. Rip.tey. If you take the official of the selective service boards 
themselves and take the overall period from 1948, it is 1 out of 8, yes. 

Now that is unfortunate. But we are faced with necessity. We 
must maintain our professional establishment until this training 
program furnishes enough people and until our Reserves are strong 
enough that we can rely on that. Until we can reduce the professional 
establishment where there would be sufficient volunteers to do it. we 
have to—the Legion doesn’t maintain any position of insecurity. It 
advocates and has always advocated a plateau of strength and that 
we must deal with our enemies from a position of strength. 

We do not advocate the weakening of the professional forces. 

Mr. Suorr. I am awfully glad you made that statement, Judge. 
We must at all times maintain a hard professional corps. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Short, we must, even when this program shall 
have been put into effect, and I will use the word that is not very 
popular now, on a universal basis, we must still have a professional 
corps and a strong, well-trained one, that is readily expansible. 

Mr. Brooks. And we want the Regulars to know that—that we 
need them awfully bad. 

Mr. Riptey. And we wish them to know it. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price wanted to ask you a question. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Judge, right on that point—— 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Price, 'm sorry I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Price. I say, right on the point that we have under discussion 
now, I understand that your bill provide by _ that as you induct 

r take these boys into the NST training, for each 3 that you take 
ratte the training program and as they are iene out into the Re- 
serve, then you reduce the size of our professional forces by 1 man. 
And you make it a matter of law. 

Now, General Ridgway has testified before congressional commit- 
tees that he cannot now see his way clear of fulfilling our commitments 
with the present size of our forces. And you compel a reduction in 
these forces by law. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Price, it does after 300,000 shall have been grad- 
uated. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Riptey. And you must remember that when these trainees 
graduate from the National Security ‘Training Corps, they still are in 
the Reserve. And they can be recalled. 

You know, we have a great many reservists on duty with the Active 
Forces right now. The figures are in the hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but we do not want to recall them. 

Mr. Riptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Except in case of national emergency, in case of dif_i- 
culty that would force their recall. 

And we are talking now about the professional force 4 

Mr. Ripiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. About the hard corps that we have talked about. 

Mr. Riptry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And that General Ridgway has testified will not be 
suflicient to meet our commitments over the next few years. And 
that would, I think—— 

Mr. Riptey. The present forces on active duty. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Ripiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And that would not be taken care of in a matter of 1, 2, 
3, or 4 years, if we can look into the future a little. 

Mr. Riptey. Now, General Ridgway was testifying, Mr. Price, with 
no universal training program in effect, and also—— 

Mr. Price. No, no, he knows about this universal program. He 
foresees this. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Now he is talking about almost the exact figure you are 
talking about, excepting he is getting at almost a chopoff now. And 
then if you will add this additional cut by law, it would more seriously 
impair the Army situation; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Riptey. Well, Mr. Price, perhaps we are not talking about 
exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Price. I am trying to get around so we would be talking about 
the same thing. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes. This bill provides after 300,000 shall have been 
graduated. 

Mr. Pricer. I understand that. 
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Mr. Riptey. Now, of course, logistics won’t permit—just the plain, 
practical part of it will not permit this program to be implemented 
all at once. 

For instance, there are between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000 youths reach- 
ing 18 years of age this year. That is the figures. The Census De- 
pi irtment and Se see ‘tive Service seem to disagree on the exact number, 
But it is in there somewhere. 

But we know that out of that number there will be between 850,000 
and 900,000 who will meet all physical and mental requirements. 

We know that that number can enter a youth training program 
all in 1 year. We know that this program must be implemented 
gradually. 

Now our bill provides that after 300,000 shall have graduated, then 
for each 3 graduates the professional forces shall be reduced by 1. 

Mr. Price. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Cours. Let me clear that up. I do not think he gets what 
vou mean. Our idea would not be to reduce the professional estab- 
lishment beyond or below the national military needs at any time. 

Reducing from 3 to 1,as he mentioned, would merely be a yardstick 
that could be used in case the international situation justified the 
reduction in the Regular Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. You would never imperil the safety 
of the country by reducing below a minimum. 

Mr. Cotirns. Oh, no. Eventually, according to this, if you did not 
protect the Military Establishment based upon the international situ- 
ation and our military needs, you would eventually, if you trained 
enough men, have no one in the Regular Establishment. 

Now that is not the intention at all. That is merely a yardstick. 

Mr. Riptry. Mr. Price, I can clear it up now. Unfortunately, I 
have gotten to an age I cannot remember everything all at the same 
time, especially when I am being questioned by such a distinguished 
guest. 

Mr. Sriorr. You have a lot of company. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Riptry. May I read this language from the bill itself ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Riwiey (reading) : 

Such progressive decrees in the aggregate active duty strength of the Armed 
Forces shall be continued until such time as such aggregate active duty strength 
shall not exceed that authorized by other law. 

In other words, that protects always that hard core about which 
we are talking. If that strength is authoribed by other law, then it 
shall not be decreased beyond that point. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, you have the Appropriations Committee 
to get past, too. 

Mr. Pricer. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. They appropriate the money, sir. 

Mr. Riptry. Mr. Johnson, everyone is becoming more conscious of 
that. 

Mr. Price. I wanted to ask one more question. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Price. What is the Legion’s position on the suggested legis- 
lation from the Pentagon, H. R. 2967, in regard to compulsory service 
in the Reserve for prior-service men ? 
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Mr. Rivtry. Mr. Price, we definitely do not think that any prior- 
service men should receive a dishonorable discharge or a discharge 
without honor under any conditions. ; 

Mr. Price. You answered my second question first. That is the 
one I wanted to get around to. 

Mr. Ruwtey. I thought that is what you were asking me, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Yes. I was going to ask it in that form secondly. But 
you have answered it and taken care of it. 
~ Mr. Riwitry. Then I saved you 100 percent. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Riptey. Not just 50 percent. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Commander, I think this problem that the 
gentleman brought up about the reduction of the Armed Forces—of 
course, that is set by law. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I do believe that we will have to take into consid- 
eration the size of the Active Reserve Forces—I mean the Ready Re- 
serve, if you want to call it that. 

But I would like to direct some of my inquiry and suggestion to 
this so-called training commission. 

It appears to me that we would have a divided authority under those 
circumstances. 

Now, I do agree with you gentlemen that perhaps the commission 
should report direct to the President and to the Congress. But I 
would restrict them to an advisory capacity, so that 1f we, in our 
judgment, feel that the program is not being carried out properly, 
then we can take corrective measures. 

What we are after is to try and train a real Reserve. And if we 
shirk our responsibility, in my opinion, by trying to make this whole 
proposition a little bit more palatable to the average person, we will 
not get that basic training that is so necessary to feed into our 
Reserve Forces. 

Past experience—I do not know whether you remember or not, and 
I am not too sure of my figures on the thing—but they tried such an 
experiment several years ago. It was before the last war, or World 
War IT, where they brought these young gentlemen into a so-called 
training program where the Ist sergeant had to go to them and say, 
“Will you please get up this morning, it is time for reveille,” and they 
would say, “Go to the devil, Ist sergeant,” and so on. 

That was the proposition we were up against. 

Now I feel very sincerely that this question of giving one code while 
they are in the regular service and operate under another code while 
they are 1p a training program might be extremely detrimental to the 
individual. Because as you appreciate, as well as the rest of us, disci- 
pline is one of the principal things that we would gather from this 6 
months’ training period. 

And if you get the young man so confused that at one time he has 
been taught one thing and then he goes into another program and he 
has a different set of standards, we might be losing the objectives of 
this entire proposition we are having presented to us. 

Now I think there has been a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the question of these men. Of course, the great majority of enlistees 
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that we have today in the regular forces are young men. And I think 
this continuous indictment of the regular forces as to their moral 
welfare and so on is not justified. 

Mr. Riptry. Mr. Devereux, would you pardon me? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Riptry. I agree with you on that 100 percent. And that is 
after much visiting and much talking with members of them. I agree 
with you on that 100 percent. 

Mr. Devereux. Now this question about having these separate 
camps—and we talk about trainers and so on. If we do have separate 
camps, you would then increase your overhead in the number of train- 
ers you would have to have, and in addition your supplies and all that 
sort of thing in order to carry out the program as suggested by the 
American Legion. And I think you gentlemen will recognize that 
point of view. 

Whether or not these young men who come in will be put in a separate 
training platoon or not is something that I think has to be given some 
consideration. 

Personally, I do not feel that those people being brigaded with the 
regulars, the enlisteees, and the draftees, is going to do any harm. As 
a matter of fact, perhaps they will gain some experience in going 
along with the overall program. They will not be given any special 
consideration. 

Now, mind you, as far as the bill is concerned, today and the testi- 
mony we have had heretofore, those young men volunteered to go into 
this 6 months’ training program. 

The time that interferes with their civilian occupation: actually, if 
vou have this small number of 100,000 people it will provide for them 
to go in during the time that suits them, I don’t think that they, the 
individual, would have the latitude that they have today or under the 
proposed program. Because you have continuous training programs 
today in the regular forces. So a young man could elect to go in in 
February, March, April, June, or whatever time it might be. There 
would be greater latitude under the proposed system than there would 
be under the system that you gentlemen suggest. 

I would like to have your reaction to the thoughts that I have 
presented. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Devereux, first our bill specifically provides that 
there shall be no new installation or new camps until those already in 
existence and operated by the Defense Department shall have been 
used to capacity. 

Mr. Devereux. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I do not suggest new camps or something like that. 
But additional overhead to conduct this separate program. 

Mr. Riptey. Now, your thought that they should be trained in a 
separate brigade or separate platoon is entirely satisfactory with us. 
That is what we advocate. But the Defense Department bill pro- 
vides this, that if you have a company of 200 soldiers right here and 2 
trainees are brought in for training they go right in with the other 
200, that company of 200. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Mr. Rintey. Our thought is that they should be in a separate 
platoon. 
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Mr. Devereux. Then we would cut some of the overhead. We 
wouldn’t have quite as much overhead under that suggestion. 

Mr. Rintey. The only additional overhead would be the overhead 
of actual trainers. The administration of that camp would still be 





by 
“Mr. Devereux. I grant you that. We have it under that conecep- 
tion. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes. 

Mr. Deverevx. But if we have a separate establishment, camp, or 
whatnot, you would definitely have the additional overhead. 

Mr. Riptery. No, sir; we only advocate that the units be separate, 
not that the camp be separate or there be additional camps. 

Now I want to point out to you, as an indication of what I am talk- 
ing about, that down as Fort Benning we train officer candidates from 
all of our allied nations. All of them are integrated right with our 
own officer candidates except the South Koreans. 

And this is very interesting. They have a separate unit of their 
own and are trained as a separate unit and the comnanande r of that 
camp told me in person they made the best—that the best officer can- 
didates they had, even better than our own. I would hate for that 
to be said, that I said that, but he sure told me that. 

Mr. Deverevx. Then we are coming closer 

Mr. Riptey. They are trained as a unit. 

Mr. Devereux. We are coming closer to our thinking on the whole 
matter and I think it is something that we should take into consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Riptry. And it is administered by the same overhead admin- 
istration, the same expense of administration, as if they were in- 
tegrated by our own. Of course there are additional trainers. 

Mr. Deverevx. Then of course you run into the problem, under 
your speedup program as you suggest, 4 months instead of 6 months, 
that you will have one group of people working many more hours per 
day than you would the other, and that might create some difficulty if 
they are in the same general area. 

Mr. Riptey. Not if they are being trained as a unit, Mr. Devereux, 
as I see it. That unit does the training with its trainers, whereas the 
Regular Establishment just proceeds as it always has. 

Mr. Brooxs. The same principle as where you have a bunch of 
rookies come into camp and you want to work them into shape as soon 
as possible you give them a little extra training. You kee »p them in 
the same squad or same unit, but give them a little extra training. So 
these men would come in as trainees and not servicemen. 

Mr. Riprey. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In the sense that they do not serve, but just train. 

Mr. Cortins. With reference to your first question. 

Mr. blo x. Yes. 

Mr. Coriins. Concerning the military and civilian complication 
there, our bill provides that all of the training shall be by the military. 
Merely a matter of policy and overall supervision shall have some 
civilians on this committee. 

Mr. Deverevx. Then do you not have sort of a divi led author ity ? 
You charge the Defense Department with the training of these people 
and then you superimpose this civilian commission over them. 
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Mr. Cortrns. We don’t think so. 

Mr. Deverevx. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Conus. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, don’t you think that it could be operated—if 
they operated as advisers, and give them authority to go around and 
make certain inspections if they want to so they can determine what 
is going on and report back to the Congress—that we could not then 
tuke care of the situation ? 

Mr. Ripiry. Mr. Devereux, Public Law 51, which we do not seek to 
change, spells that out very definitely, the divided authority. I would 
like to ask the commander to read it. 

Mr. Coturns. May I read it? 

“The Commission shall, subject to the direction of the President, 
exercise general supervision over the training of the National Security 
Training Corps, which training shall be basic military training. The 
Commission shall establish such policies and standards with respect 
to the conduct of the training of members of the National Security 
Training Corps as are necessary to carry out the purposes of the act.” 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I might say that I disagree with that. Be- 
cause I do believe that that interjects the Commission into it, that is to 
say the training and so on in this training corps which you suggest. 
And I do believe you would have divided authority. 

Mr. Jonunson. Well, doesn’t that really take it away from the Reg- 
ulars, who are the ones that are supposed to provide the basic ideas 
on training ? 

Mr. Cotzins. The Regular services would provide all the training. 

Mr. Deverrux. All right. Now supposing the Security Commis- 
sion comes down and says 

Mr. Jounson. The Security Commission doesn’t do that. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean the Training Commission. Suppose it comes 
down and says, “I don’t think you are doing a good job, I think you are 
working these young men too hard, you are not letting them off on 
enough liberty,” and so on, and so forth, would their word be final 
or whose word would be final ? 

Mr. Riptey. No,sir. May it please the distinguished member of the 
committee, it would not be final. They have nothing but authority to 
report directly to you on that situation and directly to the President 
on that situation. 

Mr. Devereux. I certainly think we want to have a report as Mem- 
bers of Congress and I am sure the President wants to have a report on 
how this program is progressing. But I certainly do not think it 
should be inferred in any way whatsoever that this National Security 
Council has any more authority than to go in and inspect and make 
their recommendations. 

Mr. Riptry. Mr. Chairman, we are not seeking to change Public 
Law 51 in any way. 

Now, the National Security Commission and its powers are defined 
in that law. 

In addition to that, this National Security Training Corps is estab- 
lished by that law. 

And if I could have your indulgence, I will read you the section. 

It is section 3, page 6, of Public Law 51: 





There is hereby established a National Security Training Commission, herein 
called the Commission, which shall be composed of 5 members, 3 of whom shall 
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be civilians and 2 of whom shall be active or retired members of the Regular 
components of any of the Armed Forces. Of the 3 civilian members, not more 
than 2 shall be of the same political party. Members of the Commission shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from among persons of outstanding national reputation. The President shall 
select the Chairman of the Commission from among its civilian members. No 
person who has been on active duty as a commissioned officer in a Regular com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces shall be eligible for appointment as a civilian mem- 
ber of the Commission. The Commission shall have a seal which shall be judi- 
cially noticed. 

Now, this is the sentence: 

At such time as the Commission shall be appointed in accordance with this 
paragraph there shall be established a National Security Training Corps. 

That is already the law of the land and we do not seek to change it. 
But the Defense Department bill does. 

And I might say that this law was enacted after extensive study and 
exhaustive study both in your full committee, of which at that time 
Mr. Carl Vinson was chairman—at least that is my recollection—and 
of which in the Senate Senator Russell was chairman. And I think 
your committees made a joint study and heard innumerable witnesses. 

Mr. Brooks. I might add, too, after a terrific battle. 

Mr. Riptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That was more or less a compromise. 

Mr. Riptey. Your committees acted jointly, if 1 recall correctly, in 
arriving at that point. 

Mr. Devereux. May I interpose this?’ Perhaps we have made mis- 
takes in the past and we do not want to continue. We have at times 
repealed laws and changed laws, any number of times. 

The point that I want to get at—and I do not think we should try to 
build up some sort of namby-pamby paper organization that is not 
going to be the ultimate objective of a training program. We are 
training men to fight and defend their country and to take any other 
attitude or any other approach would be resting our national security 
on a false premise. — 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Devereux, I agree with you. I agree with you. 

I want to call your attention to this, that the Legion asks for a more 
intensive training program than the Defense Department asks for. 

The Defense Department asks that it be given in 6 months, the 
same 1,000 hours, that the Legion asks be given in 4 months. We 
do not want any mamby-pamby organization. We want these boys to 
be trained as intensively as it is possible to train them up to the 
point of no return. 

I suppose you were referring to the Fort Knox experiment. We 
do not advocate following exactly the procedure there. As I have 
said, the Legion advocates its being as intensive as it is possible to 
make it. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. As you know, I have discussed this with some of 
you and I am for the principle of UMT. You are recommending a 
UMT bill as against this Defense bill of just getting 100,000 volun- 
teers, or sO many. 

Mr. Riotry. Mr. Winstead—T beg your pardon. I thought you 
were through. 
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Mr. WivsreAp. Now, it seems to me we don’t have a chance in the 
world to pass a UMT bill, with the President on record as opposing it, 
so long as the draft is resorted to to fill the quotas of the Regular 
services. 

Mr. Rivtey. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Winsteap. I say it seems to me that regardless of the way we 
may feel as individuals, we don’t have much chance to pass a UMT 
bill at this time with the President on record as opposing carrying 
UMT along with the draft—I believe I am correct in that statement— 
and with the other opposition we have. I supported a UMT bill only 
a few years ago, which we lost at that time. 

Now, I do prefer your bill over the Defense bill. But the point 
I am coming to: It seems to me we may eventually come down to the 
proposition almost on this order. Personally, I will not support these 
terrific penalties of the Defense bill for these Regular servicemen that 
have had 2 and 4 years’ service, and I believe that is the sentiment of 
a good many other Members of Congress. 

Now, to build up the Reserve—and that is what we say we are trying 
to do, because we have the draft to fill the needs of the Regular Es- 
tablishment at this time, it seems to me, if we can take 100,000, 200,- 
000, or any number we need of these youngsters, that you are talking 
about and the Defense Department talks about, with the 6 months’ 
training, if we had your plan, I think most of these boys would volun- 
teer for some branch of the service or volunteer for this part of the 
program. But you could then draft those that escape any service. 

Now, the Assistant Secretary of Defense testified here that he didn’t 
anticipate anyone would escape under the Defense plan. If that be 
true, then, why not write your plan in the law / 

But the point I am coming to and the question I would like to have 
you comment on: If we can’t pass anything similar to your plan or 
the Defense plan—we must build a reserve—how could we approach 
with the strongest bill possible to permit, say, 150,000 or 250,000, if 
need be, of these youngsters to volunteer in this 6 months’ training pro- 
gram and let each branch of the service take their needs to fill their 
reserve / 

I think eventually we will come to some proposition along that line 
when we start legislating, and I would like to have some comment 
from your organization, if we did have to resort to that, what would 
be our best approach ? 

Mr. Riotey. Mr. Winstead, we do—our objective is for training all 
the vouths who reach the service. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I am for that myself. 

Mr. Riptey. All right. We believe that at present in the services 
and of the youth who are liable for service that existing right—that 
there exists right today a serious morale problem. 

Now, we believe that would be cured—— 

Mr. Winsrrap. If I may interrupt, I think if we pass the Defense 
bill as written, we will have a bigger morale problem a year from now 
than we have now. And that is the point I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Winstead, I am inclined to agree with you on 
that. But I think if you pass our bill or a bill with similar provisions 
in it, that aims at imposing the same training on every youth that is 
physically and mentally capable of taking the training, I believe you 
cure that morale problem. 
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Mr. Wrinsreap. I agree with you in principle. I would be for 


amending your bill in some respect. 


But the point that is worrying me: Since you call it UMT, I don’t 
know whether we can pass it or not. 

Mr. Couirs. It is not called UMT. It is security training bill. 

Mr. Winstreap. I mean that is the label. 

Mr. Cottins. Well, b 'V whatever name it m: lV be called. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Winstead, I have been called out of my name a 
lot of times. 

Mr. Winsreap. With the 14% million that General Hershey says 
we have in the pool today and 1.2 million coming in in a few years 
annually, and to put the extreme penalties that the Defense Depart- 
ment recommends be put on these servicemen that are forced back into 
the service and have the others go footloose, | dont? think the coun- 
try would take it. We would be in worse shape morally than we are 
today. 

Mr. Cotirys. I agree with you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I want to concur in what Mr. Winstead said. I am 
very much in doubt whether we can pass a UMT bill. And I am 
heartily in favor of it. I have announced myself publicly here and at 
home. Because we got that bad beating when we had it up before. 
And I doubt very much if we could convert enough Congressmen to 
take the plan, irrespective of how good you think it is. So we have to 
take about what we can get. 

Another thing: I was impressed with some of the things that you 
mentioned, Judge, very much. One of them was the fact that we 
don’t want any coercion to make men serve. 

Mr. Cotuirns. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Price is the one that started that. But all of us 
that I know of practically have come around to that viewpoint. 

The chairman and I had a talk with the author of the bill and some 
other people in the Pentagon several days ago, and he made it very 
plain to them in my presence that the committee just didn’t feel we 
should have a coercive type of bill. 

Now, one thing I would like to ask you about is this: Your train- 
ing, as I envision it from what I have heard here tod: ay and elsewhere, 
contemplates primarily the training of land soldiers; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Cotirns. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Jounson. It contemplates primarily the training of a land 
soldier. 

Mr. Corus. Oh, no—just basic training that would apply to 
soldiers in any service. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what about the Air Force? Would you have 
any training for the Air Force? 

Mr. Cotuins. They take basic training, too. 

Mr. Jonnson. What? 

Mr. Cotiins. They take basic training, too. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. Does your plan envision that you will have 
training for the Navy, for the Air Force, and for the Marines / 

Mr. Cotirns. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. It does? 

(Mr. Collins nods. ) 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, I didn’t get that out of what the judge men- 
tioned. I thought the idea was just doing squads right and squads 
left and training them in the present modern-day weapons and that is 
all there was to it. But I think you are going—you think we will 
have special groups that will want to take training in the Air Force; 
right ¢ 

Mr. Couuins. That is right. Iam an Air Force man. I would like 
to see that. 

Mr. Jonnson. And special groups that will take training for Navy 
work ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Would you yield 

Mr. Jounson. Now, the curious thing is that the Navy and the Air 
Force have a way to maintain their establishment by a voluntary 
method ; the Army doesn’t have that. 

Mr. Winsreap. Would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Jounson. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Winsrteap. The point is the Navy and the Air Force have a 
right to take these trainees if they need them, but if they don’t need 
them they are not forced to take them. 

Mr. Couurns. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. And under the defense plan, the Air Force and the 
Navy, according to the testimony given here, won’t have anyone in 
their Reserve Organization except these persons that have served 4 
years. 

Mr. Cotirns. That is right. 

Mr. Wixsreap. And you have officers and high noncommissioned 
officers, but no young people. 

They are not forced, under your plan, to take anyone. [But in case 
they need them, they are available. 

Mr. Cotuins. It is there for them. 

Mr. Winsteap. And we will get a Reserve under all circumstances. 

Mr. Cotiins. That is right. 

Now, back to your first statement of UMT. It may take several 
years. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Cotuins. You can’t start out just training all the youngsters 
within the age in the United States at one time. 

Mr. Jonnson. No; I understand that. 

Mr. Coutuins. We fully appreciate that. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Coturns. The only thing we are interested in is seeing that it is 
universal, that everybody has to share the same obligation. 

Mr. Jounson. I know. You want an even flow of men going into 
the Reserve group / 

Mr. Cotutns. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. To take the place of those that go out. And that is 
where I want to commend you for suggesting a 5-year period. <A 10- 
year or a 914-year obligation or even an 8-year one is almost too long, 
if you havea big flow of men coming in. 

Mr. Coturns. That is right. And I think you will find the 5-year 
period is going to be a great incentive for them to want to go in. 
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Mr. JoHnson. It might be. According to the judge’s analysis, you 
can almost get trained for that and still carry on your educational 
program. 

Mr. Cotutns. That is what we hope to do. This country is in a 
serious condition when it comes to trained scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Jounson. This is the last thing I want to tell you. The Legion 
always makes a very nice showing before our committee. And we are 
clad that you came here. But we have the problem of getting a bill 
that the Congress will take. We don’t want to go over there and have 
a bill that will be riddled to pieces by amendments or even defeated. 
We have to look at the practical situation the way we find it. 

Mr. Cotuins. I stated in my testimony that based upon a poll taken 
of the people, only 1 in 4 of the poll taken objected to some type of 
universal training. Based on a poll of over 44,000 high-school stu- 
dents who would be affected, only 1 in 4 in that group objected. 

Mr. Jounston. We don’t pass bills on polls. 

Mr. Coturns. I know. But I am trying to give you what the people 
in the country think, whom you represent. 

Mr. JoHnson. If you listen to polls, you are liable to go wrong. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield on that point ‘ 

Mr. JoHNnson. Certainly. 

Mr. Price. We see those polls also. This committee at times re- 
ported out a universal military training bill by almost unanimous 
vote, and yet we get nowhere with it in the Congress. Because the 
reflection from the local areas do not substantiate those polls. 

Mr. Couiins. That is perhaps because we haven't done as good a 
job as we should do. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I think I can clear up—— 

Mr. JoHnson. May I make one closing comment as far as I am 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. JoHnson. The Legion, I think, better than any other group 
we have heard from, is aware that you must have rediness. That 
is the most important thing there is. 

Mr. Cottins. That is right. 

Mr. JoHnson. In this situation we are in. We must have people 
who are ready to go right out tomorrow and protect the country. 
Now, most groups “don’t think—don’t have that idea. They don’t 
realize what a serious situation we are in and how ready the Reserve 
must be if they are going to do any beneficial thing to the country 
at all. 

Mr. Cotiins. Perhaps it is a lot our fault that we have been unable 
to sell the people. We vote unlimited funds almost to airplanes, tanks, 
ummunition, every type of armament, planes and everything, and yet 
we fail to take care of the men necessary to implement these weapons 
that we provide. And you are exactly right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Commander, you wanted to clear up one point 
Mr. Johnson brought out and that is this: Now, if the bill reported out 
by this committee , provides for, say, 4 years in which time you could 
implement training of 6 months’ trainees and then at the end of that 
4 years the matter would be opened for a decision by Congress and 
the country as to which way we go, whether we abandon the 6 months’ 
training or whether we go further and expand it to what you like, which 
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would be UMT, would that sort of arrangement be satisfactory with 
the American Legion 4 

Mr. Cotitns. Perry? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Perry Brown, you want to answer that? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I question—what you are trying to 
ask us to do is to approve the Pentagon bill 

Mr. Brooxs. No; it is to approve an arrangement which would 
leave the matter open to decision at that time. 

In other words, I have voted three tmes for UMT. I voted for it 
once and when we got it out of the committee, we couldn’t get it 
passed on the floor. So we have to be practical. 

What I want to know is this: In the light of your position, if we 
report a bill out which would provide for additional training for 
young men for 6 months and then at the end of a stated period, like 4 
years, the country can then reappraise that situation and go into the 
matter and then legislate its own determination at that time, would 
that meet with the approval of the Legion ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, we would buy that. 

Mr. Brooks. That will be all right? 

Mr. Coxtitns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Fisher, of Texas, wanted to ask some ques- 
tions of Mr. Brown or the commander, which one? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I think this whole thing has been pretty 
thoroughly covered. I had several questions in mind that have been 
discussed. 

As I understand it, the position of the Legion is that every young 
man should receive training, that is, that it be universal, and you 
suggest a minimum of 4 months to accomplish that, a minimum of 
4 months universal training? That, basically, is your program; isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Conus. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. And then they go into the Reserve automatically and 
remain in the Reserve for a certain number of years—I think you sug- 
gest 5; is that correct? 

Mr. Coturns. Eight, to be reduced to five. 

Mr. Fisuer. To be reduced to five. 

Mr. Couttrns. If they train satisfactorily. 

Mr. Fisner. Of course, I also am one of those who favor the UMT 
program and have always supported it, and I think the public gen- 
erally favor it more than some pepole seem to think, based upon the 
polls that you referred to. I took a poll of every voter in my district 
3 or 4 years ago. More than 80 percent of them answered the ques- 
tion, yes—Do you favor universal military training? I think generally 
the people do. But the organized minority faction that is very vocal 
have been very effective in bloc king that, as you well know. 

And so as has been suggested, we have a practical problem here. 
You look with disfavor upon the plan that has been offered in H. R. 
2377; don’t vou? 

Mr. Cotirws. That is right. 

Mr. Fisuer. But vou do come in and offer a substitute or alternative 
in the form of H. R. 1630, which is rather closely related to the uni- 
versal military plan that we have been talking about for 2 or 3 or 4 
years? 





Mr. Cortirns. The thing that we want, the thing that the Pentagon’s 
bill desires, the thing that the military leaders desire, and the thing 
that I think the majority of Congress desire, is a strong Reserve. 

Mr. Fisurer. Yes; which we do not have at this time. 

Mr. Cotiins. We do not have. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

Mr. Cotirs. As I mentioned in my testimony, we do not have the 
Reserve that we must have in this country. The method to get 
that Reserve is the reason for these various bills. There is a differ- 
ence in the mechanics and the implementation. But the ultimate pur- 
pose that I think Congress will buy is to have a strong civilian Reserve 
in this country because we have to. That is the extent of it. 

Mr. Fisner. Possibly there are some areas that can be reconciled 
between the 2 bills and the 2 approaches and possibly that is the proper 
approach, to work on it from that standpoint. 

Mr. Cottins. We would be happy to work with you on that. We 
would be happy to. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray, are you through / 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I am very hopeful that a bill can be brought out and 
passed that will get through the Congress—and there is another 
hurdle, too, and that is that the American people buy it. Beeause any 
bill that Congress passes which the public is against, in the end blows 
up. That is why I am so interested in your idea of cutting this 6 
months down to 4 months. Because let's don’t kid ourselves one bit. 
The American people are not going to buy and generally suppert any 
plan—you might as well say 1 year instead of 6 months, because it will 
wreck 1 year of the boy’s schooling. 

Mr. Cotuins. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. That I think is one of the strongest factors in your plan. 
We must have a strong Reserve plan. I have been interested in it 
since | was 17 years ok 1, and still am, actively interested in it. I am 
not saying how many years that is, but it is several. 

I am also interested in the American Legion. 1 attend my distriet 
meetings and participated in the election ef two of you gentlemen 
there as national commander. 

1 do think the Legion has come under some unfavorable publicity 
by the people generally, thinging that we wave the sword too much. 
[t is something we must guard against. I know that is not true in the 
hearts of many of you gentlemen or the ordinary Legionnaire, but I 
hiust say that feeling is a little too prevalent in many communities. I 
know you are mterested im a real Reserve program. And I believe 
this is a chance to get one. But we are not going to get 1 on the 6- 
month basis. Iam just as sure of that—and neither are we going to 
get 1 that takes those men that already have served 2 or more years 
and then give them a dishonorable discharge because they don’t attend 
drills on Monday nights. . 

I am very happy that your plan does not envisio 
several members of the committee have already sta 
mittee would not go along with that. 

So in the end I believe there is a possibility in tl 


cha plan. Now, it is not going to be exactly the 0 1 that you 
waht, but | believe if we Can show some plan to the Amer ‘an peop le 
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that is not militaristic but building toward a sound Reserve, then we 
can develop it. But we must have something that not only Congress 
will agree to, which hasn’t happened so far, but also something that 
the American people believe in. 

Mr. Couuins. I think you are exactly right, and we would be more 
than happy to work with you. The criticism the American Legion 
gets sometimes, we feel, is very unjust, because we have no selfish 
purpose. We are citizens and taxpayers. We just want to see the 
country strong, and we want to see a strong Reserve, and the method 
that can be worked out by you gentlemen we would be happy to work 
on with you to get the best possible program we can. That is all we 
are interested in. 

Mr. Jounson. It is based on misunderstanding, that is, most of the 
criticism of the Legion, and also of us. It is based on a lack of facts 
and an understanding of what we are trying to do. 

But this bill illustrates, like many bills illustrate, that most legis- 
lation finally resorts to compromise, to make progress, and if we can 
‘ind a way, like Mr. Bray said, to get one that will meet the test in the 
Congress and one that will meet with general approval by the citizen 
of America, that is the kind of bill we want. And we are working 
as hard as we can to bring that about. 

Mr. Coturns. I know it. We appreciate very much the interest you 
are showing and the wonderful job that you are doing in this. We 
certainly do. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham—I promised him. He hasn’t said 
a word. He has been patient, but always alert and ready, too, and a 
faithful attender of the committee. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 

In view of the international situation, I would like to ask our com- 
mander this: In view of the international situation that exists today, 
until such time as your plan or a suitable plan is adopted by this com- 
mittee, do you think that we are making a mistake if we follow the 
suggestions and recommendations of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President in reducing the size of our 
Army at this time? 

Mr. Cotuins. In view of the international situation as it exists to- 
day, we would hate to see the present size of the forces cut until such 
time as you have an Active Reserve that can back it up and could be 
called into immediate action, if necessary. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. That answers that. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you are against a cut at this time? 

Mr. Cotuins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because it would weaken the military and will jeo- 
pardize the safety of the United States ? 

Mr. Cottins. Not only would it weaken us militarily but psycho- 
logically, and diplomatically all over the world. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. What is your definition of true universal military 
training ? 

Mr. Cotiins. Every man that is physically and mentally fit. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, when you say “every man,” do you mean to 
include the 4-F’s? 
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Mr. Coutiins. Every man who is physically and mentally fit. 

Mr. Deverevx. Now, there is a line of demarcation there that I 
think should be cleared up. Because, as this bill that we are consider- 
ing today goes, we do not believe it is universal military training be- 
cause it makes many exceptions. It excepts, for instance, the 4-F’s. 
But if it were a true, in my opinion, universal military training bill, 
it would take in practically everybody in the entire country, willy- 
nilly. If they were more or less a warm body, you would be able to 
fit them into some position in the military structure. 

Mr. Coitins. We certainly would favor the lowering of our physi- 
cal standards for training. But we feel like everybody in this coun- 
try has an obligation to this country. And that is why we want to 
see everybody share it and share it alike. It just isn’t fair to pick out 
any little group and say, “Now, you are going to have to take care 
of the other seven men.” 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now, do you think the proposal before us is universal military 
training ? 

Mr. Cours. In our bully belief, it is. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, we differ. I think a majority of the people 
on the committee differ with you on that. 

Mr. Cotiins. Of course, now, the standards—— 

Mr. Brooks. You mean the Legion bill / 

Mr. Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You don't refer to the Pentagon bill? 

Mr. Co.urns. No, I am talking about the Legion bill. 

Mr. Brooks. That clears it up. 

Mr. Devereux. Your bill does? 

Mr. Couuins. We think so. 

Mr. Devereux. And the Pentagon bill, if we may call it that, does 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. The Pentagon bill is not UMT. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. I just want to have that straightened 
out. That is your position. 

Mr. Coturns. The Pentagon bill will still discriminate. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, your point about—— 

Mr. Devereux. Still be selective, if I may say. 

Mr. Coiurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. If your viewpoint of every man being physically 
fit, that means he will meet the standards of physical stature and 
strength and health that the military forces require. 

Mr. Couns. That is right. 

Mr. Jonunson. And some of them can’t meet the standards. Isn't 
that your test ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. That is right. We think that maybe some of those 
standards may have been a little high at times. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen of the committee, we have—we have a 
couple of minutes here before we adjourn for lunch. 

Now, we haven't heard from Mr. Perry Brown, of Texas. ‘le 
was up before our committee several years ago and presented a mag- 
nificent case on behalf of the Legion. 

Mr. Brown, do you have anytiing you would like to tell the com- 
mittee ¢ 
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Mr. Brown. No, Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the commander 
in this case. He has done a very fine job in his presentation, 1 think. 

Mr. Brooks. You think his program is the proper program for the 
Legion ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And for the country ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then we have another distinguished Legionnaire, 
here, too, and that is Mr. Earl Cocke, past commander of the American 
Legion—past National Commander of the American Legion from the 
State of Georgia. 

Mr. Cocxr. My only comment, Mr. Chairman, is to support the 
commander in his testimony here today, but there has been con- 
siderable discussion about if a man does not serve after he has had 
training, what do you do to enforce the 48 drill periods, in other dis- 
cussions here. We would like to definitely state that we are not in 
favor of a dishonorable discharge. You certainly would have the 
right to call the men back to active duty for the remaining 18 months 
to complete a 2-year period, and we believe that the reducing of the 
obligation from 8 months to 5—I mean from 8 years to 5 years will 
be an incentive in terms of completing the obligation that every 
citizen owes to his country. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you go along with the philosophy that the young man who 
goes into the 6- month program, if he doesn’t keep up—Il mean the 
philosophy that was presented yesterday by General Maas—that if he 
doesn’t keep up, that is simply saying he doesn’t care to go on with 
that type of program and he would rather go back in the Active Forces 
and complete his training, rather than consider it as a penalty, it being 
a free choice on his part. to go into this other training program ¢ 

Mr. Cocke. Very much so, and I think you would find lots that 
would go back into the service and complete it in a complete package 
and get through. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, before we adjourn, I have two distinguished Le- 
gionnaires from my own State of Louisiana here. I would like for 
them to get up and take a bow for the committee. And that is Mr. 
Percy Lemoine, from Louisiana; and Mr. Leonard Jackson, also from 
Louisiana, neither one of which are my constituents, but I like to have 
them over here. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. And Mr. Winstead tells me that he has a very distin- 
guished Legionnaire from the State of Mississippi here, past depart- 
ment —— ander of the American Legion from the St: ate of Missis- 
sippl, Mr. Norman Johnson. Iw onder if he would do the same. We 
are glad to have all of you gentlemen here. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. Aren't there any here from Texas or Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we heard from Texas here. 

Does anybody on the committee have any special friends who are 
outstanding supporters of this program tod: ay? |Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Let them stand up. We are happy to have them all. 

To you, little lady, the national president of the Legion Auxiliary, 


we are certainly happy to have you here, and we hope later on to hear 
from you. 


Tr) pod two 
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Mrs. Larnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if there are no further questions and no further 
husiness, we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. We 
have 10 witnesses this afternoon, but I think we can handle them 
all right. 

Mr. Cotuins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. All witnesses called for this morning will return at 
» o'clock, please. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Ducanper. The first witness this afternoon is chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Chemical Society, Dr. Ernest H. 
Volwiler. 

Dr. Votwiuer. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Will you come forward, please ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Come up, Dr. Volwiler. 

You represent the American Chemical Society, Doctor ? 

Dr. Votwiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Tell me something about the organization of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 

Dr. Votwuier. The organization of the American Chemical Society 
is this: It is a federally chartered society which serves the chemical 
profession both in the matter of making literature available, of re- 
search and industrial applications, and serving the professional needs 
and aspects of the chemists as a whole. 

Mr. Brooxs. And are you president of it? 

Dr. Votwiter. No, sir. Iam chairman of the board. 

Mr. Brooks. Chairman of the board. You have a prepared state- 
ment. I think all the members of the committee have been given 
copies of it. If you wish to proceed, we will be glad to hear from 
you, sir. 

Dr. Votwiter. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ERNEST H. VOLWILER, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Dr. Votwiter. With your permission, I should like to present this 
short prepared statement. Thereafter, 1 shall answer, to the best of 
my ability, any questions which the committee may wish to ask. 

I am chairman of the board of directors of the American Chemical 
Society and president of Abbott Laboratories. I appear today asa 
representative of more than 72,000 chemists and chemical engineers 
who comprise the membership of the American Chemical Society, one 
of the largest professional societies in the United States. The views 
I express are those of the American Chemical Society as approved by 
the executive committee of the board of directors. 

When hearings were held on H. R. 5426, which eventually was 
modified drastically and became the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, the president of the American Chemical Society expressed our 
belief that adequate Reserve legislation was needed. That opinion 
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has not changed. The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 made cer- 
tain improvements in organization and administration. The bill 
failed to accomplish one objective which we consider of extreme im- 
portance—introduction of a system of recalling individual reservists 
in an orderly manner with impartial consideration of whether a man 
can contribute most to his country’s safety in a military billet or in an 
essential civilian activity. 

Our chief concern is related to the method by which reservists may 
he called to active duty from either the Ready or Standby Reserve. 
Immediately after men finish their military service they generally will 
not be in important civilian assignments and it is logical for them to 
be available for immediate recall to active duty. However, as they 
serve in civilian assignments, many of them will come to occupy key 
positions, from which their recall would impair the ability of the coun- 
try to fight a technological war. We need a procedure under which 
such men would not be subject to recall for active duty unless it were 
established that there were greater needs for their particular abilities 
in the Armed Forces. 

The defense of a nation always has involved close coordination be- 
tween those who bear arms and those who develop and produce weap- 
ons, protective agents, other military material, and essential civilian 
goods. That cooperation now must be closer than ever before because 
technological developments have increased the complexity of both 
military and civilian operations, all of which must be coordinated 
effectively if our efforts are to be successful. Failure to supply the 
best and most modern equipment to the men on the fighting front is 
a waste of manpower that may mean the difference between success 
and failure. 

These remarks may seem irrelevant to the consideration of the pro- 
posed bill. They are not. The bill provides for strengthening the 
Reserve Forces, a group rapidly increasing in number, made up of 
people who have had military experience but at the time of recall may 
occupy key civilian assignments essential to military operations. The 
wise allocation of this segment of our manpower pool will be one of 
our most difficult and important problems in the event of full-scale 
mobilization, made more difficult by the speed with which action must 
be taken at such a time. 

Many members of the American Chemical Society, including men 
with military experience, have given a great deal of thought to the 
most appropriate manner of assigning and recalling reservists. We 
realize its complexity; we also realize the implications of not facing 
the problem realistically and promptly. You will recall how de- 
pendent on civilian support the Armed Forces were during World 
War Il. Such dependence would be even greater if we must mobilize 
again. In defense-supporting industry at least 1 out of every 4 
men with specialized skills is in the Ready or Standby Reserve; 
many are key persons in operations which will be vital to us in time 
of war. The importance of an orderly system of handling this im- 
portant segment of our population is immediately apparent. 

The board of directors of the American Chemical Society recently 
adopted a brief statement of policy on matters relating to specialized 
personnel. I herewith introduce it as a part of this testimony and 
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should like to quote that portion of it which deals specifically with 
reservists: 

* * * it is the opinion of the board of directors of the American Chemical 
Society that those in Government having responsibility for the administration 
of the manpower program should seek 

Legislation to establish a national manpower board in the Office of the 
President composed of both civilian and military personnel whose duty it shall 
be to determine policy and implement the administration of matters relating 
to specialized personnel. This legislation shall also provide for proper legisla- 
tion at State and local levels to insure adequate recognition of individual abilities 
and local situations which provide realistic proper utilization of each reservist. 

Legislation to provide an immediately callable Reserve, under the control of 
the military, of such a size that it can be well organized, highly trained, and 
quickly mobilized to provide an effective striking force in the event of aggression, 
and also 

Legislation to provide a selectively callable Reserve whose members shall 
not be recalled to the military except on a selection basis under the directiou 
of the National Manpower Board. 


In mobilization there will be case after case in which a man will 
have both civilian and military skills of importance. In general, 
civilians will be more familiar with civilian assignments than those 
in the military and will tend to favor the former. Similarly, the 
military with its greater knowledge of military specialties and mili- 
tary needs inevit: ably and understandably will minimize the impor- 
tance of a civilian specialty applied in a civilian assignment. It seems 
logical for civilians and military men to work together to determine 
the place in which a man can contribute most to his country’s safety 
and well-being in order that every aspect will receive proper con- 
sideration. ‘The proposed National Manpower Board provides such: 
a balance with membership including both civilian and military 
personne). 

H. R. 2967 provides for a Ready Reserve which will be controlled 
completely by the Department of Defense. We agree with this pro- 
vided it 1s a Reserve which is ready, well organized, and highly 
trained to provide promptly an effective striking force in the event 
of aggression, and provided there is continuous screening of per- 
sonnel to retain only the most competent while keeping the size within 
reasonable, established limits. 

The bill provides for a Standby Reserve which, of course, is essen- 
tial. As new men enter the Ready Reserve, it will be kept at the 
authorized level by transfer of men to the Standby Reserve. It is 
proposed that this ‘be a responsibility of the Selective Service System. 
It is our considered opinion that this agency is not organized and 
staffed in such a manner as to have the balance of specialized know]- 
edge of military and civilian skills visualized for the National Man- 
power Board and essential to wise assignment. If the need is solely 
for manpower in the Ready Reserve, the Selective Service System is 
competent. If the need is to consider special skills needed by the 
Ready Reserve and special skills required in civilian activity and to 
weigh judiciously the relative contributions of an individual to each, 
we believe a different body, which we have designated as the National 
Manpower Board, is required. 

The continuous screening of the two Reserves to provide for maxi- 
mum efficiency of the Ready Reserve and for maximum strength of 

supporting civilian activities should involve the proposed Board, too. 
The bill says that this shall be done under regulations prescribed by 
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the Secretary of Defense or the appropriate Secretary. Because both 
military and civilian skills will be involved and often may be in con- 
flict, we do not believe that responsibility should rest entirely in the 
hands of the military. 

We have placed great emphasis upon the importance of a National 
Manpower Board. This has been deliberate. No one is more anxious 
than we to strengthen the Reserve Forces. Reserve Forces can be 
strengthened and military support simultaneously weakened if there 
is Inadequate consideration of civilian needs. With somewhat more 
effort, both can be at a high level of efficiency. 

Today, the functions of the proposed board, insofar as they are 
being done, are carried out exclusively by the military. The results 
have not been acceptable. While they are not serious at the moment, 
in the event of mobilization the confusion with respect to the recall of 
reservists would be worse than at the time of the Korean outbreak 
because of the greater numbers involved. Neither the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 nor the amendment being proposed significantly 
improves this important phase of the reservist problem. 

The need for an adequate system of evaluation is increasing as the 
size of the Reserve Force increases. We were pleased to note that this 
basic idea was shared by the subcommittee of the Senate C Jommittee on 
Armed Services (Russell B. Long, chairman, Lester C. Hunt, and 
Harry P. Cain) in the report which it made after hearing testimony on 
present reservist legislation. Its report (pps. 5 and 6) include the fol- 
lowing statement : “The committee is of the opinion that a reasonable 
portion of the Reserve must remain at the disposal of the military, 
jor prompt call when authorized by Congress. However, as the size 
of the Reserve gradually increases each year, until it ultimately in- 
cludes all of the m: anpower pool, it is highly questionable, on the basis 
of the facts now at hand, whether the selection for mobilization of 
these great numbers can and should be made exclusively by the mili- 
tary.” 

The idea of a National Manpower Board is not new. In 1950, the 
National Security Resources Board created a Scientific Manpower 
Advisory Committee of which Dr. Charles Allen Thomas was chair- 
man. Its report rendered early in 1951, suggested a similar board 
although the proposed scope was different. Even before this, the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Hoover Commission) suggested a similar organization. This 
is a matter to which many persons have given a great deal of study. 
All except the Department of Defense end up with a board of the type 
we urge be created. We believe its existence would strengthen our 
defenses and the Department of Defense. 

On previous occasions the Department of Defense has opposed 
civilian control over the recall of reservists. This was understandable 
when the number was small and the Reserve was voluntary. How- 
ever, as the number increases and service becomes compulsory, and as 
the importance of the group to civilian endeavors increases, the need 
for a board such as proposed becomes increasingly necessary and 
logical. Furthermore, the proposed is not strictly civilian control, for 
we feel that both the civilian and military should be represented. 
This is more consonant with the American way than complete mili- 
tary control of such a large segment of our population and of our 
economy. 


to 
W. 
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I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear here 
today. I shall try to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions 
which the committee may wish to ask. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Volwiler. 

I have listened to your statement with a great deal of interest. 
And as I was listening to it, the thought ran through my mind as to 
how this bill would affect your suggestions if it is adopted by the 
Congress in any similar manner as to how it is presently written. 
In other words, if we put through a bill with similar suggestions as 
our present bill, how would it atfect the progrant ¢ And to be more 
specific, Suppose you get a 6-month trainee and he has to v0 into the 
military for the training at the age of 1714, a very early age. How 
many of those men coming into that 6-month training program would 
be affected by your suggestion of the Manpower Control Board? 

Dr. Votwirer. I don’t think, Mr. Brooks, they would be appreciably 
affected because their training and their value as specialized personnel 
would not yet have been reached. 

Mr. Brooks. It wouldn’t be your purpose to attempt to find out 
what would be the objectives of a young fellow 171% or 18 years old 
and then to set him aside at that ear ‘ly age? 

Dr. Votwter. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But, now, if he went into the program, took 6 months’ 
training and then went in the Reserve, your program might affect 
him as a member of the Reserve when he had, we will say, 10 years 
total responsibility—91% in the Reserve and 6 months training. That 
is true, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Votwiter. That is true. 

Mr. Brooks. How would that work for him and how would it be 
applied to him? 

Dr. Vorwiter. It would apply to him particularly when he gets 
out of the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve. Then he would 
be likely to become placed somewhere, let’s say, in industry where his 
ability and skills would have a chance to blossom and he would 
become a valuable and important man in that civilian activity which 
would have a bearing on the support of military operations when 
needed. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you would not apply the provisions 
of your Manpower Control Board until he went into the Standby 
Reser ve‘ 

Dr. Votwiter. This applies particularly to the Standby Reserve; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If the committee thought kindly of your suggestion, 
then you would apply the manpower authority only to the standby 
reservist, would you say? 

Dr. Votwtter. I would think it goes somewhat beyond that. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much further? 

Dr. VotwiLer. Because it is quite conceivable that a man who has 
completed his 6 months’ training, basic training, and then goes into 
the Ready Reserve may within that period of several years become 
quite well trained and quite important as an individual specialized 
man, so that perhaps the welfare of the country would find him more 
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valuable in his civilian assignment than he would be in a military 
assignment. 

Mr. Brooxs. But he is 1714 when he goes in—what is the age in the 
bill, Mr. Duecander ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Up to 19. 

Mr. Brooks. Up to 19. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. He is below 19. If he went in for 6 months, he would 
be 1914. That would be the maximum. Then if he is 5 years in 
the Ready Reserve, he would be 24. Would you think that the bill 
would apply to men below the age of 24? 

Dr. Votwirer. I think subject 

Mr. Brooks. Under your suggestion. 

Dr. Votwiter. I think that a very limited number might be in- 
volved, subject to if such a national manpower board were set up. 
They might decide that he could serve his country better in his special- 
ized field than as a member of the military forces. 

I want to make it clear, however, that it is our opinion that people 
at that age would not be very numerous, because their training either 
in college or experience in industry or otherwise would not yet have 
been extensive enough. 

Mr. Brooxs. The point I am getting at is this: That your sugges- 
tion might be applied without in any way affecting the vitality of 
the Ready Reserve. 

Dr. Votwiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because you have got to have some men who are ready 
to go. And it is too late when emergencies come along to start screen- 
ing to see whether or not that man is needed more in civilian life than 
he would be in military life at that time. 

Dr. Vouwrrer. I agree with you, Mr. Brooks. I think when a 
man is in the Ready Reserve, he should be looked upon in the vast 
majority of cases certainly as being there for the definite purpose 
of ready availability for the defense of the country. 

My remarks for the American Chemical Society apply particularly 
to those who have been transferred to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. I could see where they might be very well fitted into 
Standby Reserve. 

Any questions / 

Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. I just want to ask him one brief one. 

Do the chemistry professors of the various universities agree with 
the position taken by the American Chemical Society, generally 
speaking ? 

Dr. VorwiiEr. Generally speaking; yes, sir. There is a very high 
degree of unanimity on this proposal. 

Mr. Wickersnam. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think a manpower board is necessary—I 
mean must they continuously review the situation? You would like 
to have some sort of active board to perhaps change the criteria from 
time to time? 

Dr. Vorwiver. I think it definitely should be flexible and including 
both the civilian and the military viewpoints. 
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The situation is likely to change so much from year to year, with 
new developments and new discoveries and new industries, that it can 
hardly be satisfactory if it is a static matter. Therefore, we believe 
that the National Manpower Board should be a continuingly active 
board. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, how would they operate ¢ Would they pass 
out directives or criteria to the military as to whether or not they 
should pass a man on from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve 
and then if the Standby Reserve be called up selectively, would they 
then pass that criteria on to the local draft board to guide them in their 
determination ¢ 

Dr. Votwiter. I think that would be a logical way for them to do it. 

Mr. Deverevx. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray ¢ 

Mr. Bray. Nothing on that line, Doctor. But somewhat similar to 
that: We have had some discussions about calling men in for the draft, 
say, the 2-year draft, that now are 25 or 26 years old and perliaps have 
some special value in scientific or engineering affairs. And there was 
some mention made of the possibility of a National Board. So when 
anyone comes up to take his basic training, if his record, either by 
training or edue ‘ation or both. shows that ther eisa possibili ty of him 
being of special value to the scientific field, you woul ld immediately 
forwarda copy of his qualifications to this Board to determine w athay 
he wot ld be more valuable after he finishes his & weeks’ training n 
the Navy or Air Force or perhaps in some defense factory—still re- 
maining in the service, but woul | be placed on what you call detached 
duty. Have you given that matter ds thought ? 

Dr. Vorwiter. That isa very desirable thing, Mr. Bray. 

The point is that here are specialized personnel who have certain 
capacities and the number is limited and the need for oreater nl unbers 
is growing. 

We are particularly interested in having the capacities of those 
men used to the greatest benefit of the country. 

The military needs a great number. But we know of many cases 
where men of such specialized training who could be applying their 
abilities in other fields much more effectively don’t find places in the 
Military Establishment for their particular skills. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that, Doctor. That is the reason that is being 
suggested. Because I was talking with an official of the Army the 
other day and he mentioned that the Army had manhv men today who 
they were taking into the Army who were scientists, but that the Army 
had no special need for them. But he was aware that the Air Force 
and perhaps the Navy did have. And a person of that caliber is going 
to work without too much super ision. And yet when he is—during 
that period of his 8 weeks’ basic training, as soon as he arrives, if there 
is any question about his desirability, that information can be for- 
warded to that board and it would have 8 weeks to determine whether 
he was necessary in any other field. He would continue to serve his 
time. It wouldn't be dodging his duty in any way. But he would 
be serving where it would be the greatest use to defense and also to 
yourself. Do you see anything wrong with some plan like that / 
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Dr. Votwiter. No, sir. I think that would be desirable. 

Of course, at an early age like 19, these young men have not yet had 
the experience or the training to be very effective as specialized per- 
sonnel. Therefore—— 

Mr. Bray. The thing I mentioned was not for those, but these men 
that you are drafting for the Regular Establishment. Many of those 
now have become 25 and 26 years old. 

Dr. Votwurr. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. And some of them have been placed in positions of some 
responsibility. 

Dr. Vorwiter. Yes: I agree with you entirely on that. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much. We appreciate your 
help, sir. We will bear in mind your suggestion. 

Dr. Votwiirer. Thank you. 

(The statement of policy follows:) 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY BY THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY RELATING TO 
SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


Also endorsed to date by: 
Scientific Manpower Commission 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Chemical Society 
American Geological Institute 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
American Institute of Physics 
American Psychological Association 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology 
Policy Committee for Mathematics 
Policy Committee for Scientific Agricultural Societies 
Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
American Society for Engineering Education 
American Society of Civil Eigineers 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
American Water Works Association 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Armed Forces Chemical Association 


When Congress passed legislation to provide for the military strength of our 
eountry it declared that “in a free society the obligations and privileges of 
serving in the Armed Forces and the reserve components thereof should be 
shared generally, in accordance with a system of selection which is fair and 
just and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national 
economy” (sec. 1c, Public Law 51, 82d Cong.). 

The obligation and privilege of serving one’s country in time of need has 
appealed to the patriotism of millions, yes, billions of people, in literally hun- 
dreds of different countries. The United States has no monopoly on this feature. 
It is in the desire to assure a “fair and just” system of selection that the United 
States differs sharply from many other nations, and it is particularly important, 
in the interests of freedom and democracy, that every effort to provide such a 
system be made. Congress realized this when in the same law (see. le) it 
declared that “adequate provision for national security requires maximum 
effort in the fields of scientific research and development, and the fullest pos- 
sible utilization of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical 
manpower resources.” 

These statements were incorporated into Public Law 51 on June 19, 1951, when 
the United States was playing a leading role in the Korean action. Since then 
there has been a gradual change in the world situation and in the part played 
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by the United States. The so-called cold war which followed has developed into 
what more accurately may be called a technological war. Recent authentic in- 
formation from Russia indicates that her leaders fear our technological superi- 
ority more than anything else. In view of the Russians’ greater numerical 
strength, technological superiority offers the best hope of assuring our national 
security. It is logical that the degree to which national security can be assured 
is in direct proportion to our margin of superiority. 

While the Soviet Union is conscious of the role of technology as the basis for 
both military and economic power, it is also conscious of its accomplishments in 
this area, accomplishments that have eliminated our superiority in certain flelds 
and left the margin uncomfortably narrow in others. 

This being true, it is even more certain now than in 1951 “that adequate pro- 
vision for national security requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific 
research and development, and the fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s 
technological, scientific, and other critical manpower resources.’ 

Therefore: In the interest of immediate as well as long-rar ) f our 
Nation, it is the opinion of the board of directors of the ic: 
Society that every step should be taken: 

1. To assure maximum and uninterrupted growth of scientific and technologi 
cal developments by promoting a strong educational system at all levels which 
will produce an adequate flow of specialized personnel of outstanding qualifica- 
tions. 

2. To assure optimum utilization of specialized personnel through a system 
whereby both military and civilian needs will be fulfille This objective wi 
require expert civilian and military judgment to determine where h person cal 
contribute most to the national interest. 

These broad objectives are not being met today. I hey 
met, it is the opinion of the board of directors of the American C 
that those in Government having responsibility for the 
manpower program should seek : 

1. Modification of Public Law 51 (Universal Military 
Act) and its administration, including a change in title, 
the selectivity features of the law. 

2. Legislation to establish a National Manpower Board in the Office of the 
President composed of both civilian and military personnel whose duty it shall 
be to determine policy and implement the administration of matters relating to 
specialized personnel. This legislation shall also provide for proper organiza- 
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tion at State and local levels to ensure adequate recognition of individual 
abilities and local situations which provide realistic proper utilization of each 
reservist. 

5. Legislation to provide an immediately callable Reserve, under the control 
of the military, of such a size that it can be well organized, highly trained, and 
quickly mobilized to provide an effective striking force in the event of aggression 
and also 

4. Legislation to provide a selectively callable Reserve, whose members shall 
not be recalled to the military except on a selection basis under the direction of 
the National Manpower Board. 


FORGING A MANPOWER POLICY 


Expiration of the selective service law in June and the need to act on Reserve 
legislation will mean that Congress will have to consider the entire manpower 
question soon. 

Congress has several alternatives. The least likely course, as far as selective 
Service is concerned, is one of doing nothing, that is, letting the act expire, and 
with it the authority to draft men for the armed services. A second 
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choice 
would be to extend the date of expiration of the present law for another year 
or 2or3. Unless Congress starts soon enough in studying this manpower situ- 
ation, such a choice may be forced on it because of time limitations. A third 
course is that of going into the manpower problem in all its major aspects and 
drawing up a law which will set forth a national policy on this knotty point. 

If Congress elects to follow the third alternative, it will find that it will have 
welcome support from many segments. There is probably no major portion of 
our population which has not been considered from the manpower viewpoint. 

In the area of scientific and technical manpower, every major scientific, pro- 
fessional, and engineering society and trade group has been giving this subject 
much thought. Some of the best brains in the Nation have wrestled with this 
enigma and its possible solution. 
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There are, understandably, many divergent views. The military services, for 
example, want and need some scientists and engineers. Whether they should 
be allowed to draft or recall from the reserves only those men they can actually 
use in their own fields or whether they should get them to use for other purposes 
is a point of difference. 

Whether young scientists in training should be deferred to complete their 
training and then deferred to work in essential industry or whether they should 
be required to enter the armed services before, during, or after their studies 
is another bone of contention. In cases like this, many opinions are based on 
emotions and not reasoning. Mrs. Jones, for example, whose son has been 
drafted, does not look kindly on a law which exempts Mrs. Brown’s boy down 
the street who was deferred to continue his studies or who has a job in essential 
industry. The argument that the Joneses cannot fight effectively without the 
weapons and supplies made by the Browns is not convincing to the Jonses. 
Individual Congressmen hear these stories from constituents and reflect con- 
stituents’ views in their actions in Congress. 

in addition to the selective-service aspect, of possibly greater significance is a 
law relating to service in the Reserves. During the past 2 years administration 
leacers have spent countless hours trying to draft proposed legislation which 
will assure military preparedness, be within the ability of the Nation to support 
financially, and which will meet with the approval of Congress and the many 
groups and organizations throughout the country who have their own specific 
ideas. The newest proposal was announced by the administration recently. (See 
C. & E. N., Dec. 27, 1954, p. 5117.) 

Another area which is of particular concern to scientists, engineers, and edu- 
eators is the status of educational training facilities and personnel. The ques- 
tion of where scientists and engineers may best be used becomes academic if 
eur educational facilities are not turning out such men. The shortage of teach- 
ers, particularly at the secondary school level, is taking a heavy toll of potential 
scientists and engineers. This is not directly related to the military service or 
Reserve situations but it is part of the overall issue. 

One bright spot in the picture, as it relates to scientific, technical, and engi- 
neering manpower, is a growing awareness outside these fields of the importance 
of this small segment of the population to the Nation’s health, welfare, and 
security. 

General circulation news media, including newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television, have been voicing some of the warnings that editors of scientifi 
publications have expressed for the past several years. 

An ever-increasing prominence is being given to discussions concerning scien- 
tific and engineering manpower. The Society of American Military Engineers, 
for example, is sponsoring a 2-day military-industrial conference in Chicago on 
February 10 and 11 on the development and utilization of technical and profes- 
sional manpower. This meeting will ktepresent the largest group of topnotch 
authorities on manpower to gather at one meeting. Government, industry, and 
professional societies will be represented. The discussions will cover such areas 
as the Armed Forces, industry, education, and military legislation (see C. & E. N., 
Jan. 10, p. 171). 

Legislative action is required now on both selective service and reserve legis- 
lation and those aspects of universal military training which are involved in 
various proposals. Congress, therefore, has a good opportunity to look into the 
whole matter. If the situation is resolved by a clearly written law in which the 
views of Congress are set forth in a clearly written policy, we will have come far 
in the solution of one of our most urgent national security problems. 

(An editorial reprinted from Chemical and Engineering News, vol. 33, Jan. 17, 
1955, p. 207.) 


Mr. Ducanper. The next witness is the Indiana Council of Churches, 
Dr. E. Paul Weaver. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you Mr. Weaver / 

Dr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman 





Mr. Brooxs. Or Dr. Weaver ? 

Dr. Weaver. Yes 

Mr. Brooks. You are Chairman E. Paul Weaver of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work, Indiana Council of Churches? 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 
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Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement. I think we have a 
copy. 

Dr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And we would be very glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF E. PAUL WEAVER, CHAIRMAN, DIVISION OF 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK, INDIANA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Weaver. Chairman Brooks, and members of the committee, I 
want to express my appreciation for this opportunity of appearing 
before you today to speak in behalf of the assembly of the Indiana 
Council of Churches. My name is E. Paul Weaver. I live in Mexico, 
Ind. I began my public-school education at Roaring Spring in the 
district so ably represented by Mr. Van Zandt, on this committee. 
Jama native Pennsylvanian. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, you have friends on the committee. 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. A good man. 

As chairman of the division of Christian life and work of the Indi- 
ana Council of Churches, I wish to consider H. R. 2967 in light of the 
resolution and concern of the Indiana Council of Churches meeting in 
annual assembly on January 19, 1955, at Indianapolis. 

The Indiana Council of Churches has no desire to become a pres- 
sure group. We do have a Christian concern which we would like to 
share with the committee and with Congress. 

First of all, we would like to raise the question is H. R. 2967 UMT ? 
There seems to be much confusion as to whether or not the bill before 
us is UMT. As you well know, the churches of America almost with- 
out exception, as well as the great farm and labor organizations have 
repeatedly expressed their undying opposition to the persistent efforts 
to fasten UMT and/or UMS upon the American peo))le. 

On page 5, lines 1 and 2, we find the ex pression “within quotas fixed 
by the President.” We note that as presently written there is no 
ultimate limit set in this bill to prevent these quotas under some Presi- 
dent from going so high that they would mean UMT is—— 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield right there ? 

Dr. Weaver. Right there. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, the Congress provides the money, and while 
this committee wouldn’t pass judgment on it, no one would doubt that 
the Appropriations Committee and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate would be timid about its authority in providing money. 

Dr. Weaver. I will come to the financing about this later. I hope 
the committee gives it some careful study, the money end of it. 

Also, on page 5, line 5, and following, we read : 

However, if the number of enlistments under this subsection do not meet 
established quotas, the Director of Selective Service tnay provide for the in- 
duction into the Army Reserve— 
and so forth. 

Now, that clearly means compulsion. 

I believe that I can assure the committee that much of the opposi- 
tion of the assembly of the Indiana Council of Churches would be 
withdrawn if you will take out all the compulsion and make this a 
truly voluntary plan, and if Congress will put a reasonable ceiling 
upon the size of the Reserve Forces. It may be that the Reserves will 
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have to receive more inducement and better treatment than they have 
had in the quite obvious attempt to try to make a case for UMT. 

As taxpayers, we have a concern that the size of the total military 
expenditure should not become so great that it will break the back and 
bank account of the taxpayers. 

We would like to remind the committee of the statement made by 
one who has spent most of his life in the military service of our 
country: . 

War has become a Frankenstein to destroy both sides. No longer is it the 
weapon of adventure whereby a shortcut to international power and wealth, a 
place in the sun, can be gained. If you lose, you are annihilated. If you win, you 
stand only to lose. No longer does it possess the chance of the winner of a duel. 
It contains, rather, the germs of a double suicide. Science has clearly »ut- 
moded it as a feasible arbiter. Each side, so far as the masses are concerned, 
is equally desirous of peace. For either side, war with the other would mean 
nothing but disaster. Both equally dread it. But the constant acceleration of 
preparation may well, without specific intent, ultimately produce a spontaneous 
combustion. 

You will recognize that, of course, as from the speech of General 
MacArthur at Los Angeles on January 26 on his 75th birthday. —__ 

[ personally feel that it is the solemn duty for all the members of this 
committee not only to hear General MacArthur’s warning that prep- 
aration for war in our day is not the way to peace. We urge and plead 
with you to find the way. Christian leaders from across America 
will help gladly in the effort to find the way. 

Now I would like to add a few more comments, Mr. Chairman, and 
(hen be ready for some questions, if there are any. 

This morning we were told that three-fourths of the American 
people favor UMT. And then a little later, Mr. Justice Ridley, in tes- 
tifying here, made this statement: 

I use the word—it is not very popular now—“universal.” 


Although the commander had just said that three-fourths of the 
folks favor UMT. 

Now, polls were alluded to in this statement this morning and we 
have heard them in various times in the testimony. I would point out 
that almost every church and religious organization in the United 
States is on record as opposing universal military training and/or 
service. 

And almost every great labor organization and the three great farm 
organizations and many of the great educational organizations have 
come here repeatedly to let this Congress know that they are opposed 
to universal military training. 

Now, on this matter of polls, there is one thing that we don’t notice 
very often that is significant. We ask a person on the street, “Do 
you favor UMT?” And he is in an agreeable mood, and he says, 
“Yes,” 

Now, I have never yet seen a poll where they follow up and say, 
“Now, what does UMT mean or what do you understand by the term 
‘universal military training’ or ‘universal military service?’” They 
don’t ask that question. But you have noticed in other polls that when 
folks are asked that question, they don’t know the answer. 

Now, I made a poll one time on this issue. I did it in what I con- 
sider a truly American way. The Ministerial Association of the 
County of Huntington, Ind., in the Fifth District, decided that we 
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would have a forum to try to find out what the people believed. 
T phoned the national commander of the American Legion, who was 
then James O'Neill, and I said, “I want the best man in the United 
States in favor of UMT.” He said, “I'll get you the very best.” And 
he sent Lt. Col. Milt Campbell to come and speak in favor of it. 

I then got Dr. Alonzo Myers, of New York University, to come and 
represent the point of view against it. We had our Congressman, 
who one time served on this committee, Forrest Harness, as the chair- 
man of that meeting. You remember Forrest. 

Mr. Brooxs. I remember him well. 

Dr. Wraver. He was the chairman of the meeting. He sat there 
ond he said, *I am your Congressman, I want to know what the people 
think.” We passed out a card before the folks—when they came 
mto the auditorium. We got their reaction upon this in entering the 
auditorium. 

Mr. Harness saw that each speaker had an equal time. 

Then we passed out cards for anyone in the audience to ask a ques- 
tion of either of the speakers. 

After the discussion, after all the questions were asked, about 1 per- 
son in 10, even among the veterans, favored UMT. After they had 
their questions asked, that is. 

Now, I think that is the way to make a real poll. Let folks know 
what they are talking about. All their questions were asked. And 
then they knew what they were talking about, and about 1 in 10 fav- 
ored UMT. 

Mr. Brooks. I know you would answer this just like I would. 

On a question of national defense, that is, protecting the safety and 
the integrity of your country, you wouldn’t put it on a popularity 
basis, though, would you? I certainly wouldn't. 

I have a daughter. When she was small, when she was sick, she 
didn’t want any medicine, but perhaps she had to have it. And I 
put it more on that basis. You have to protect your country. I don’t 
say that with the idea of producing an argument, because I am going 
to turn vou over to—we have a very good man here, Mr. Bray, and 
we have General Devereux, and we have Mr. Van Zandt: all three 
W ish, | know, to ask you a question or two. 

Dr. Weaver. I appreciate what the chairman has said very much. 

My pe int was that the impression was left this morning that three- 
fourths of the people of the United States want UMT. I do not be- 
lieve that istrue. It was said that a vocal minority opposes it. There 
may be a matter of opinion as to which the vocal minority is in the 
United States now, whether those who favor UMT or those who op- 
pose it are the vocal minority. 

Certainly, where folks have had a chance to hear it discussed, in 
every case that I have known where they have had a real chance to 
hear it ciscussed, a cross section of the populat ion has opposed it. 

(Gro to the farm papers and ask the editors of the farm papers, W here 
they have had articles on both sides, what they found is the reaction, 
and the people are opposed to it. 

I went to the editor of the farm paper in Indiana after that forum 
and told him that the farmers were almost unanimous. I beheve there 
was one farmer in the audience who favored UMT. He said. “Well. 
that isn’t even news. I won't put that in the paper.” He said, “the 
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farmers in Indiana are all opposed to it, and it wasn’t a matter of 
news to tell the farmers they were opposed to UMT. They knew it.” 
It didn’t even get in the Farmers’ Guide. 

That will conclude what I care to say unless there are questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Reverend, at that forum you speak of, was some- 
one present to inform those in the audience of world conditions and 
the a that are being made upon our military ? 

Dr. Weaver. Mr. Van Zandt, before we set up that forum, I sent 
a personal letter to every Legion and VFW post in the 5th District 
of Indiana. I called Jim O'Neill and I said, “I want the best man 
in the United States in favor of UMT to come and make the case for 
it.” He made his case as clearly as he could. 

Dr. Myers put the pins in it. And when it was done, the people 
came out as opposed to it. 

It is the American way. I think the forum is a democratic princi- 
ple that we ought to preserve in America, to have a free discussion. 

I made every effort possible to get every veteran in the district 
there. I wanted them there. And I didn’t want to be wrong myself. 
I don’t want to be on the wrong side. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. The reason I put the question, Reverend, is to 
point out this particular factor, that we members of this committee 
have been briefed on world conditions and we think we know what our 
country needs in the way of a defense. 

With that understanding, we sit here as a member of this subeom- 
mittee and we are going to do what we think is in the best interest of 
our country. 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think I can speak for practically every Member 
of the Congress when I say that we recognize sentiment from the 
field. We have to. We represent the people. But at the same time 
we give consideration to conditions as they exist, based on the infor- 
mation that we receive. 

Dr. Weaver. I recognize very clearly your dual responsibility. You 
have to represent the people of Altoona. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Dr. Weaver. And the area around it. You must also represent the 
best interest of the United States. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is exactly right. 

Dr. Weaver. I recognize that clearly. 

Mr. Brooks. We must provide the defense that the country needs, 
even though some time it may not be popular. And I am from the 
State of Louisiana. At one time, as you remember, we were con- 
quered provinces. And perhaps that is the reason I feel so keenly 
the inescapable feeling that war is terrible, and to lose a war is horrible. 

I don’t want to see our country losing a war, which we feel like we 
entered into righteously. 

Mr. Deverecvx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray is from Indiana. I didn’t intend to say a 
word. 

Dr. Weaver. I might say on that, Mr. Chairman, that General Mac- 
Arthur, of course, does not want to see our country lose a war either. 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly. 
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Dr. Weaver. He has pointed out if we go into another war, we will 
lose, and this preparation for war, this acceleration of preparation for 
war, will ultimately lead to a spontaneous combustion, which can mean 
the end not only of Washington, D. C., but of the world, and civiliza- 
tion, as we know it. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. On that point, did, at any time throughout General 
MacArthur's speech to which you refer, he suggest that we should not 
maintain our capability to adequately prepare for the defense of our 
country ¢ 

Dr. WEAVER. I would like to read this additional statement from 
General MacArthur's statement from the U.S. News & World Report 
of February 4, 1955: 

All they propose merely gravitates around but does not face the real problem. 
They increase preparedness by alliances, by distributing resources through the 
world, by feverish activity in developing new and deadly weapons, by applying 
conscription in times of peace, all of which is instantly matched by the prospec- 
tive opponent. We are told that this increases the chance of peace, which is 
doubtful, and increases the chance of victory if war comes, which would be con- 
testable if the other side did not increase in like proportion. Actually, the truth 
is that the relative strengths of the two change little with the years. Action by 
one is promptly matched by reaction from the other. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Of course, we feel that we are reacting to 
the forces that have been and are presently being built up by the 
Communist bloc. 

Dr. Weaver. But if we continue that, General, won't we continue 
this armament race until we do become involved in a war of an- 
nihilation ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Not necessarily. We have had armed truces 
throughout the history of the world. 

But to go on, what would be the solution, then? Not to build up 
and prepare for the defense of our country ¢ 

Dr. Weaver. I believe—— 

Mr. Deverecx. When we are facing the realities that are before 
us today, shouldn't we have the capability of being able to defend 
our country ¢ 

Dr. Weaver. I believe the President has made a suggestion that 
should have more consideration by the Congress than it has had so 
far, and that is the program of total universal disarmament with 
adequate inspection of all countries, and we ought to push that. 

Now, I know all the arguments about Russia’s position. I have 
gone through those things. And the chief reporter of the New York 
Times at the U. N. has told us how those things LO and how they block 
our efforts at that. 

Lut we must persistently pursue that. And if they come up with 
another proposal, we come up with a good proposal. And always 
we must keep before us that this armament race will end in war and 
that we must slow it down and go in the direction of peace. 

Mr. Devereux. Of course, I don't agree with you on that. But in 
the interim—lI mean, we will have that objective before us, and cer- 
tainly every one of us Members of Congress would not like to see us 
go into another war. 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 
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Mr. Devereux. But in the meantime, while we are trying to pur- 
sue our peaceful objectives, and Lord knows our country certainly has 
been in the forefront in that respect—Now, you may not agree with 
me, but I think after World War I, certainly we disarmed to our 
own harm. 

Dr. Weaver. What-—— 

Mr. Devereux. We have certainly given away a great deal of our 
wealth to many of the countries throughout the entire world. But 
we are now in that period between a possible war or a possible solu- 
tion along peaceful means. And so long as the enemy or potential 
enemy has a capability of overcoming us as a nation, I feel definitely 
that our responsibility is to keep up our guard. 

Dr. Weaver. I believe that I can agree with the General on much 
of that. I believe it is your intent and mine that we should have 
peace. That is what we want in the long run. 

Mr. Devereux. (Nods.) 

Dr. Weaver. There is no question about that, or any other Member 
of Congress, as far as that is concerned. And we want to have a 
secure peace. We want to feel secure with that peace. 

I would question, however, the fact that America, or the statement 
that America ever disarmed. We had an armament limitation, but 
we never truly disarmed. And somewhere in your records you will 
find that one of the men who came back sued some of the big ship- 
building companies after that naval disarmament conference in Lon- 
don. He sued them, I believe. for $50,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Bill Shearer. 

Dr. Weaver. Because his job was to go there and prevent disarm- 
ament. And he said he did such a good job he ought to have a little 
bonus, yet. So we didn’t truly disarm after World War I. 

Mr. Drverevx. You mean to say we did not disarm after World 
War I, that we didn’t sink quite a number of our battleships, and 
so on?’ 

Dr. Weaver. We sank some of them. 

Mr. Devereux. And we did not disarm after World War II, where 
we demobilized our standing forces ? 

Dr. Wraver. Of course we reduced our armament, but we did not 
truly disarm, and it was not a universal disarmament program. 

Now, universal disarmament program would mean getting rid of 
those things. You remember the suggestion made by this recent 
Senator from your State, Mr. Tydings, on that, the disarmament 
proposa! that he brought, to disarm completely. 

Now, I don’t know whether or how strongly he favored it, but 
he presented it asa bill in the Senate some vears ago. 

Mr. Drverrvx. As an action on the part of the United States alone. 

Dr. Weaver. No: forall nations. It must be universal. 

Mr. Deverrvx. That is all very well. 

Dr. Weaver. It must be universal. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean if everybody goes along 

Dr. Weaver. With inspection. 

Mr. Deverecx. Yes. 

Dr. Weaver. You want that and I want that. 
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Mr. Deverevx. That would certainly be fine, and that is the thing 
that we have suggested and we have suggested it to the Russians, as 
you well know. 

Dr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Deverevx. But they have not gone along with us. So my 
position is so long as they have the capability of carrying a war 
to our country and carrying it to the free world, that we of the free 
world must have the cap: ability of resisting that. And I believe that 
we would be negligent in our duty and the best interests of our 
country if we did not prepare for that eventuality. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. Deverrcx. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true at this very moment that in London 
our representative, Henry Cabot Lodge, is there pursuing a program 
to bring about world disarmament, which indicates that we have 
relentlessly pursued the idea ? 

Dr. Weaver. I appreciate that very much. I think that is the 
program that we should be working on continually. 

Now, I recognize that until that time comes you will want some 
standing forces and some Reserve Forces. There is no question 
about that. Until the time comes that we have universal disarma- 
ment most of the American people will not want to disarm. There 
would be a few who would trust unilateral disarmament. It has 
never been tried by a great nation. And it would be an interesting 
experiment to see what the Russian people would do 

Laughter. | 

Mr. brooks. But, Reverend, here is what discourages some of us. 
Now, I was on this committee in World War II, when it was in the 
offing, and at that time we had an army of 152,000 men, when we had 
an authorized strength of 180,000. 

Well, now, that is practically disarmament, as far as the Army is 
concerned, And in the face of that, we didn’t escape the war. So 
the question is do you escape wars by being weak or do you escape 
them by being strong, and able to take care of yourself? And so 
that—I saw the war coming on, and we had nothing. Now, we have 
been through that. 

Dr. Weaver. I would not want to see the United States weak, ever. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Dr. Wraver. Now, there are various kinds of weakness, and the 
weakness—moral weakness is greater than military weakness yet. 
And I think that we should present to the world a strong program that 

capitivates the interests of the people. We can’t go out with bayonets 

and slaughter the people, the millions and hundreds of millions of 
China, India, and Russia. But if we put on a good program in our 
foreign relations—and I recognize that much of this should be said 
before another committee of this Congress. That is where it belongs. 
Then we won't need to have programs like this. But we must win 
friends around the world. Youand I, many of us, have been in various 
countries where Americans are not loved very much now. I was a 
missionary in Nigeria for a number of years and I got kicked off the 
streets of Lagos because I was a white man and it the black man’s 
country. I was shoved around in a number of places because I was 
an American. 
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And I discovered that Americans are not particularly loved in 
every country of the world. So we must do something to build friend- 
ship, which is much more a defense than battleships or airplanes or the 
mightiest infantry. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Reverend, aren’t we doing that at the present 
time? What about the foreign-aid program and “what about techni- 
cal assistance and exchange of students ¢ 

Dr. Weaver. Mr. Van Zandt, I think we are trying to do it, some- 
how or the other—if I might make a comment. It seems to me that a 
lot of the things we are doing are blowing up in our face. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, we are trying. 

Dr. Weaver. We don’t know how to make friends. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. We are trying to make friends; are we not? 

Dr. Weaver. Sometimes we try to buy friends and you can’t buy 
friendship. I can’t go out with a pocketful of money and have 
friends. 

Mr. Brooks. Friendship is a two-way road, too. 

Dr. Weaver. It is a two-way road. 

Mr. Brooks. You have to find somebody who wants to be your 
friend. 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And maybe over in Laos or wherever 

Dr. Weaver. We tried to buy friendship with the Soviet Union 
some years back, if you will remember, and it didn’t bring friendship. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, maybe over in Laos, where you were kicked off 
the sidewalk because you were a white man, perhaps some of those 
people didn’t want to be friendly at that time. 

Dr. Weaver. They were feeling desirous toward independence. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks: Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Reverend Weaver, I have been impressed because you 
have been rather fair in this matter. In the end, you stated that you 





do want a Defense Department; that is, defense in the United States, 


but you believe it should not be any larger than necessary. I think we 
” agree with that. Of course, sometimes we reach a difference of 
inion as to what is necessary. 

Now as to this bill here, you made certain suggestions, and I remem- 
ber one that you made that I agree with rather strongly. You said that 
your main objection to this bill was that it was mandatory—compul- 
sory, I believe, was the word, about it being necessary to draft men 
into this period of Reserve training. You object to that, don’t you ¢ 

Dr. WEAVER. Yes. ; 

Mr. Bray. I do, too. 

Now, what other points of that bill do you object to? 

Dr. Weaver. Well, as I said in my statement, if we make it a truly 
voluntary pla in and get the boys to volunteer for it, the members of the 

mmuittee who are here now ean all remember when we used to have 
pictures in front of the post office, the signs in front of the post t office, 
that would encourage boys to enlist, “Join the Navy and see the world,” 
or something like that. "We got our forces by a voluntary method at 
one time. ; : 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute. Would the gentleman yield? 

Those signs are still there, Reverend. And tod: ay the armed serv- 
ices are spending more mone y on recruiting than they ever have, and 
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yet voluntarily we cannot muster the sufficient personnel to man our 
‘Armed Forces 

Dr. Weaver. Jim, there is a big problem here. Morale has gone 
down. When you set up this co mpulsion for your Reserves or for 
your Regular Forces you hade done something to morale. The boy 
is there because he is forced to be there and he is just waiting until 
his 2 years, or whatever it may be, is over and he can get out and be 
a free American once more. And the people who are most phenvat 

opposed to this sort of a proposa | are peo} ple who are eligible to join 
the American Legion or amy other veterans organization. Because 
hey have served their time. 

Many of them have been in combat. And they say “Boy, I have 
had all I want of that stuff.” Because they were put in by compulsion, 
rather than volunteering. Some of these might have volunteered if 
they waited another year. But by being put in by compulsion, they 
rebelled against it. Americans do not like compulsion. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Weaver- 

Dr. Weaver. That is the thing that is wrong here. 

Mr. Bray. I may be wrong, but I am rather inclined to go along 
with you that that ought to be voluntary, going into that training. 
Then you stated there ought to be a ceiling on the matter. I believe 
the Congress does fix the ceiling for the Reserves. Isn't that right Y 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Under this bill, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes, surely. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I mean Congress fixes the ceiling on the size of the Re- 
serve. I think we do now, don’t we? 

Mr. Ducanper. We have a ceiling, for instance, for Reserve officers 
under the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Bray. Anyway, there is bound to be some sort of a ce iling on 
it. We don’t want a larger defense Spahr, either Reserve 
or professional, than we need. If that is placed in reasonable amount 
and this is purely voluntary, you know this 6 months—— 

Dr. Weaver. If it is purely voluntary. 

Mr. Bray. Six months, four months, or whatever you call, 
would be your reaction to the bill at that time ? 

Dr. Weaver. I believe I could say, Mr. Bray, if it is purely vol- 
untary, the Indiana Council of Churches would not oppose it what- 
soever. 

Mr. Bray. I certainly am in favor of it being voluntary. That is 
my frank opinion of the matter. 

Mr. Deverevx. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. At that point would you be opposed to conscription 
during wartime ? 

Dr. Weaver. I don’t believe that the Indiana Council of Churches 
in assembly at oppose conscription in wartime, General. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. Now do you not believe that during 
wartime we have an incentive for more people to volunteer than during 
peacetime ? 

Dr. Weaver. I would think so; ves. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. Now, hasn’t the history of our country 
demonstrated that during our wars, our past major wars that we have 


had—the Civil War, the War Between the States, the World War I, 
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and the World War II—that we had to resort to conscription in 
order to build up our Armed Forces? 

Dr. WEAVER. r am very glad the General asked that question because 
that leads to another point that is extremely important, and I would 
like to bring it before you at this place. 

We did resort to conscription, but you have seen the article that 
was in Collier’s magazine on November 8, 1952, I believe. 

Mr. Devereux. No, I haven't. 

Dr. Weaver. If you haven’t, it was the study that was made after 
World War IT and in part over the Korean situation. And when 
that study was made it was discovered that in World War II, from 
1 out of 8—I mean from 7 to 4 out of 8 of the boys who were sent 
into combat when their lives depended on it failed to shoot. There- 
fore, if one-half to seven-eighths of the boys who went into combat 
when their lives depended upon it failed to shoot—and this 1s an Army 
study. This isn’t mine. It is General Marshall. It is not Gen. 
George Marshall, but General 

Mr. Bray. It used to be Lieutenant Colonel Marshall and became 
Brigadier General Marshall after the war. That is the man you are 
referring to. 

Dr. Weaver. S. L. A. Marshall made the study. That study was 
made and it was reported in Collier’s magazine. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. I can’t quite understand that. You 
mean that men who were up at the front 

Dr. Weaver. In front. 

Mr. Devereux. Their lives depended on that? 

Dr. Weaver. And one-half to seven-eights of them failed to shoot. 

Mr. Devereux. That might be an indication of poor training. 

Dr. Weaver. It might be an indication of poor training and in- 
doctrination. It might be an indication of Christian indoctrination. 

Mr. Deverevx. Perhaps that is one of the things that we are trying 
to overcome today. 

Dr. Weaver. Or it might be an indication—— 

Mr. Devereux. Excuse me. 

May I continue: If we have this proper training program so that 
the young man realizes that in order to properly defend himself he 
will have to shoot that we will not be faced with the proposiiton that 
confronted the Armed Forces during the last war. 

Dr. Weaver. He had a period of indoctrination supposedly by 
statute before the boys went into combat. They failed to do it. Now, 
my point is, General—you know more than I do about this—that there 
are 9 men behind the lines for 1 man in the front lines. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Service. supplies, and so forth. 

Dr. Weaver. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That has to be. 

Dr. Weaver. That is right. 

Now, if we have 9 men behind the line for 1 in the front line and 
if one-half of those boys in the front line don’t shoot or if 7 out of 8 
of them in the front line don’t shoot, just think what a reduction in 
the size of your Army you would have for the same fire power. 
Boy [laughter | 

















Dr. Weaver. You have economy here. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Brooks. The gentleman has an idea there, that impresses me. 
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Dr. Weaver. If you send to the front lines the boys that will shoot, 
only those who will shoot, you will save 9 men behind the lines for 
every 1 of them. Nine men in the Pentagon per haps. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Weaver, you are oversimplifying that matter. I 
had a long discussion with General Marshall, whom I have known for 
some years, about a month ago. I went into that. I don’t care to 
make a lengthy discourse on it. But that is not quite the problem 
involved in that study which he made. 

ne he did discuss it in some length. 

I do appreciate the parallel you are drawing, which is rather a 
substitute. But I wish 1t were as simple as you put it. 

Dr. Weaver. I want the committee to know that it intrigues me to 
know that you might have as much firepower with maybe one-tenth 
the men in arms as you have now. 

Mr. Deverevx. Would you suggest that we just have volunteers up 
at the front ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Dr. Weaver. I believe that would be a desirable thing. Wouldn't 
you rather work with volunteers than men that were compelled to go 
to the front line, General ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. But are you going to excuse the rest of these 
men who do not siaads er to go up to the front? 

Dr. Weaver. I don’t know. You know more about that than I do, 
General. 

Mr. Deverevx. I can assure you I wouldn't. 

Dr. Weaver. You wouldn't volunteer to go up? 

Mr. Deverevcx. What? 

Dr. Weaver. Would you volunteer to go up? 

Mr. Deverecx. I say I would not excuse these other men who did 
not volunteer to go to the front. 

Dr. Weaver. Oh. 

Mr. Deverecx. Because I think they all have an equal responsibility. 
And as a matter of fact, we come bac k again to training 

If they are properly trained and indoctrinated they will go to the 
front and they will shoot. That has been my personal experience. 

Asa matter of fact, you actually have men who have had no training 

whatsoever. They are very patriotic. They will go to the front. 
But it has been my personal experience that men who are not trained— 
and I refer now to civilians—who were just as brave as any of the men 
that we had in uniform, they went to the front but unfortunately be- 
cause they were not trained they suffered more, many more casualties 
than men who are properly trained. 

Dr. Weaver. I think the general knows more about war casualties 
than Ido. I spent most of those years in Afric: a during World War 
II and when World War I came on I was wearing long dresses and 
didn’t know too much about that, until the boys came home. I can 
remember Armistice Day very clearly, however. 

Now, on this matter of casualties, though, General, there are a lot 
of things involved there. We rather deliberately say that these boys 
went to the front and then they were casualties, because we didn’t 
have universal military training. 

However, the boys that went to the front had been—we had had a 
Selective Service System for quite a while before World War I began, 
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and we went into it. The men that were at Pearl Harbor, at the day 
of Pearl Harbor, were all men that had been in the Armed Forces for 
some period of time. They weren’t hastily grabbed boys off the farm, 
and yet, Pearl Harbor happened with its tremendous loss. 

Mr. Devereux. You can’t generalize from a particular like that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Reverend, like General Devereux—of course, he 
has had much more experience than I have had, but my experience 
with the young men of this country permits me to tell you that I have 
never encountered any great number who would not fire the weapon 
that was in their hands as they are instructed to. Asa matter of fact, 
many, many times we have ‘had to pull the youngsters away from 
guns because they were trigger happy. 

Mr. Brooks. And may I say this, too, to the Reverend. If you have 
ever been on a deer hunt 

Dr. Weaver. I have shot elephants, Mr. Brooks. I have quite a 
story about my elephant hunting experience. I have faced a charging 
elephant, an African elephant at that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Even when you go deer hunting you may take a man 
out for the first time and he will let the deer go by and never fire at the 
deer. 

Dr. Weaver. I went out on my first experience and I got five. After 
I faced that elephant charging us, I kept on shooting and got more 
than I planned to or paid a license for. 

Mr. Brooks. You know it is true, and yet, you wouldn't condemn 
that man for doing it. But I have nothing more to ask. 

Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn't this true, General, that applies especially— 
T am asking this question of General Devereux because of the training 
that the recruit gets in the Marine Corps. 

Many persons join the United States Marine Corps resisting mili- 
tary service to a certain extent, but the draft was about to breathe 
down their necks and so they decided to join the Marines. 

They feared service up to the point of where they started their train- 
ing. Then after a period of training they developed esprit de corps, 
a spirit of the esprit de corps, that you just couldnt beat. They went 
out there and took their nl alongside of exper ieoead Marines and 
they helped to make up one of the finest fighting outfits in the world. 

Am T right on that, General ? 

Mr. Deverrux. I think you are very complimentary. 

Dr. Weaver. From a Navy man for a Marine general. That is 
good. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I watched these Marines at Pendle- 
ton. I spent some time there and watched these youngsters come in 
there and go through the period of training. I think I know what 
they put out. 

Dr. Weaver. Isn't one of your basic problems the esprit de corps? 

Mr. Deverevx. Yes. And that is pit developing by indoctrinating 





and properly training these men so they have self-confidence and they 
have confidence in their unit. 

Now, I might suggest that perhaps some of the organizations from 
whom this information was taken were not properly trained. And 
I think that other people will bear me out. 
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Dr. Weaver. You might suggest further that 200,000 Marines would 
do more than so many hundred thousand of another service. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is possible. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, it has been pleasant to have the Reverend 
on the witness stand here and giving us the benefit of his thoughts. 

We have, though, about nine more witnesses this afternoon. 

Dr. Weaver. I don’t want to presume on them. I thank you very 
much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Reverend, for your kind attention. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The next witness is a representative of the Wayne 
County Informal Citizens’ Group. 

Mr. Brooks. You are Mr. Jameson ? 

Mr. Jameson. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. R. B. Jameson. You are with the Informal Citi- 
zens’ Group in opposition to H. R. 2967 ? 

Mr. Jameson. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will be very glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. JAMESON, REPRESENTING WAYNE COUNTY, 
OHIO, INFORMAL CITIZENS GROUP 


Mr. Jamrson. My name is R. B. Jameson. I represent a very in- 
formal group which is known in our area as the Wayne County, Ohio, 
Informal Citizens’ Group, a group of men and women who have been 
emphatic in their opposition to any form of compulsory universal 


military training and service, 

I wish to express the thanks of our group for permission to present 
our testimony before this subcommittee and trust that our statement 
will be made a matter of record in the report of the committee. As to 
our oral statement we intend to respect the time limit suggested by 
the committee. 

Before proceeding with our testimony, however, let me introduce 
the other member of our delegation who is with me in the room today, 
Howard C. Yoder, Wooster, Ohio. 

Mr. Brooks. He represents the same group that you do? 

Mr. Jameson. Right. 

I would also like to take a few moments to make a personal state- 
ment as a matter of some background because it is typical of many 
men of my age and illustrates an important point. Many of us were 
too young for service in World War I and too old for World War LI. 
However, after I graduated from Wooster High School and Wooster 
College, I have spent 17 years as a teacher and coach and the last 11 
vears as a life underwriter. 

When I was a young fellow in 1921, my father said to me, “Robert, 
would you like to go to CMTC?” This was the Citizens Military 
Training Corps, established by the United States Government for 
voluntary enlistment for summer military training. I indicated my 
interest and with others, all of their own volition, spent 3 months, 
1 month each summer for 3 years at Fort Knox, Ky., qualifying for 
the commission in the Organized Reserve. 

This I did not exercise, because of unknown plans for the future. 
However, when I was coaching in 1941 to 1944 at Wooster High 
School, and seeing all my boys going into the service—I told my wife, 
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Mary, “I believe I'll apply for the Naval Officers Training, in the 
Physical Education Division”—even though I was then in my late 
50’s, had a wife and three children, and was exempt from the draft, 
due to my teaching, coaching, and playground work in health, ath- 
letics, and physical education. 

So, I eagerly went to Cleveland with 10 others for my Navy physical 
exam. Only 2 2 of the 11 of us qualified in this strict exam—and hap- 
pily I was one of them. I immediately ordered my uniform for a 
commission of second lieutenant in the Navy and made all prepara- 
tions to ship off when called. Mind you, this was all voluntary. 

But the Navy had to first check my record and my job. So when 
the inspector came to Wooster, he first called on the superintendent 
of schools. When the superintendent learned of my desires (I had 
not revealed them to him), he hit the ceiling. “Why, you can’t take 
Jameson,” he remarked. “He is our only coach, athletic director, 
playground director, health and physical education instructor—in 
all our entire grade, junior high and senior high school system. We 
need him here in Wooster, more than the Navy does.” 

And the Navy believed him. Then I was stuck and I blew my top, 
but to no avail. So I stayed on, to do my job in the schools and in 
our community and maybe it was for the best. But the important 
thing is, it was not compulsory, or coercive. My action, like a lot 
of others, was voluntary. 

So whether in peacetime like in 1921, or in war emergency like in 
1941, the best system that gets results is the voluntary system. 

Now to proceed with the testimony. 

Mr. Devereux. May I interrupt there? Did I understand you to 
ty you would have been commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
avy? 

Mr. Jameson. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like you to understand that they have no 
second lieutenants in the Navy. 

Mr. Jameson. Well, I just presumed it was that because at the 
time it was 

Mr. Brooxs. It hasn’t been to my knowledge in the history of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Jameson. Well, ensign. I think it was ensign, yes. 

Mr. Deverevx. I would like that just for the record. 

Mr. Jameson. Yes, all right. 

In presenting this testimony we wish to point out that we prefer 
to have our views represented by understatements, rather than over- 
statements. We do not wish to make sweeping demands, but rather 
hope to present, respectfully and earnestly, our considered judgment, 
which we believe represents the attitude of a great number of people 
in our agricultural area 

We recognize that the Members of Congress are burdened with tre- 
mendous responsibilities. We know that often the way is not en- 
tirely clear. We share the concerns of all who cherish the ideals 
and privileges of American citizenship. We are trying earnestly to 
be genuinely American and democratic in our attitudes, and in our 
concepts of our inherent liberties and freedom. We are cognizant of 
our duties and obligations as Christian citizens in our Nation as well 
as inthe world. We believe that we owe allegiance to God and coun- 
try. Weare concerned for the security and national well-being of our 
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own people. We have accepted soberly the responsibility to inquire, 
study, discuss, question, debate and, finally, to help reach equitable 
and fair decisions, decisions that will be most in accord with the will 
of God and wisest and best for the welfare of all peoples. 

We assert our continued belief in our representative form of gov- 
ernment and we pray and trust that our elected officials will lead us 
in the true path of peace with all mankind. 

Gentlemen, in our statement we are concerned with three points. 
First, we express our general opposition to compulsory universal 
military training. Second, we indicate that, in our judgment, H. R. 
2967 is just such a bill and we wish to point out some specific provi- 
sions of this bill and register our opposition to them. Finally, we 
state that there are constructive alternative proposals which should be 
explored at length. Many of them are in direct conflict with the 
proposed H. R. 2967. 

We note that H. R. 2967 may be cited as the “National Reserve Plan” 
(bill, page 1, line 3). On page 2, line 2, we find that it deals with 
“universal military training and service.” We shal! point out that 
none of the provisions alters that character = universality, nor 1s 
compulsory features. Whether it be called a “National Reserve Plan, 
“UMT,” “modified UMT” or whatever, we testify to our opposition 
to the essential character of such legislation. 

Compulsory universary military training and service is inconsistent 
with the ideals on which our Nation was founded. It was common 
among the European countries at the time our country was settled, 
and many of our forefathers came to America to avoid such a re- 
pugnant program. This type of program is the forerunner of one of 
the very attitudes which we criticized so severely in Germany and 
Japan. Once established as the accepted policy of our country, it 
will be firmly entrenched and extremely difficult to remove. It is 
quite dismaying to note how one day we objected so seriously to the 
militaristic policies of our former enemies, and the next day we make 
such an earnest effort to adopt the same objectionable practices. 

We all recognize how ineffective such a military program has been 
in other countries in the past. It has not served to prevent war, nor 
has it helped in the effective preparation for wars which did occur. 
We have seen country after country with strong military establish- 
ments fall in spite of their strong preparations. 

On the other hand, there is widespread belief that, when a country 
thinks it has extra large military establishments, its international 
diplomacy tends to degrade into a “power diplomacy.” Power is a 
2-edged sword that can corrupt our own people as well as others. 
A program of universal service, with universal and compulsory reserve 
aspects, not only can lull us into an unwarranted feeling of security, 
but actually contribute to our downfall. If we choose a course of 
action that subordinates other values to that of military security, the 
religious and political principles on which our Republic was founded 
will be weakened. Large armies may even frighten other countries 
into attacking us in order to beat us to the punch. 

In our general opposition to compulsory universal military train- 
ing we point out that it would be an extremely wasteful practice. It 
simply does not make sense that we should require all men alike to 
spend from 6 to 24 months in active, full-time military training and 
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service, while their specialized training and skills lie undeveloped or 
unused for that period of time. 

This country is crying for badly needed teachers, scientists, and 
various other specialists. As an example—it takes a young man 9 
or 10 years after high school to become a physician (w ithout spending 
any time in military training or service). To become a surgeon he 
must spend an additional 2 to 4 years. There is no period in either 
his medical training or internship when it is feasible for such a pro- 
fessional man to per rform active military service, or to attend meetings 
ia. gap of the Reserves. The same can be said of other categories, 
such as teachers, research scientists, and so forth. 

We pass over other objections of a general nature, due to the press 
of time and space, but we would like to give one quotation from the 
report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training 
in 1947: 


We must admit at once that a serious moral problem is presented by the very 
removal of a boy of 18 from the normal influences of his home, church, school, and 
local community and his comparative isolation in a camp with large numbers of 
other men under an entirely new and different environment. 

In this connection, the publicized conditions in Phoenix City are 
known not to be unique. 

For the most part H. R. 2967 is not designed as a temporary measure. 
The only significant termination date in the bill is in the 6 months’ 
enlistment plan. This bill would provide the basis for establishing 
universal compulsory military training and service, or what amounts 
tothat. It would be on the books until the country rises up to demand 
its repeal—and that is the sort of thing that has little precedent. There 
is every intent to make this permanent. Otherwise there would not be 
provisions for Reserve status of up to 10 years. Under the proposed 
bill men inducted 4 years from now would still be in the Reserve 14 
years from now 

A great deal of confusion has risen because of careless use of terms 
like “voluntary plan.” The only volunteering occurs within a limited 
set of alternatives, and the context of the Defense Department’s deter- 
mination that all men should have military service and training as far 
as possible. The bill may not require universal service, but it provides 
for it. It is flexible, yes; but it is not “vountary” in fact. It is com- 
pulsory as to training and service and it is compulsory as to Reserve 
status. The only ones who are to be transferred even to “Standby 
Reserves” directly from active status are those who have served actively 
for 5 years; the rest have from 2 to 914 years of Ready Reserve status. 
Modern warfare demands only specialized preparation. Reserves 
who attend a meeting 1 night a week for 48 weeks in a year cannot 
keep pace with improvements in techniques. They are not likely to 
be molded into a balanced combat unit. Unless fantastic expenditures 
are made in every community, they will not even see the larger and 
more expensive equipment except for a short time each summer. The 
training they would receive would not be effective in preparing them 
for emergency service in time of war. It was a matter of observation 
that, during the Korean war, National Guard Reserve units spent 
more time in additional training for service overseas than was given 
entirely new draftees. At least we knew men in the Wooster area 
here this was true. Under such circumstances the Reserve program 
would become, in large measure, simply an indoctrination period. 
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Basically this bill is one of the most radical proposals so far to be 
made. Currently we are supposed to have a selective service, though 
there are some doubts as to its selectivity at present. The proposed 
H. R. 2967 is a definite change from “selective” to “universal.” Not 
only that, but the bill provides for a longer term of total service than 
any that has come to our attention so far. Once such a sweeping 
proposal becomes law there will be strong temptation to extend the 
principles to other aspects of our life—freedom of thought, speech, 
and writing—freedoms already badly threatened in parts of our coun- 
try. This is a still further step along the line toward complete 
militarization of our country—a step we greatly deplore. 

Furthermore, the bill is indefinite in nearly every respect, except 
the compulsory and universal features. There are unspecified “quotas” 
to be determined and numerous references to “regulations prescribed 
by the appropriate Secretary.” 

One other matter is exceedingly definite: That this bill proposes 
to augment the already tremendous authority, power, and influence 
of the military branches of our Government. 

If no other objection were to be found, it seems to us to be a ques- 
tionable act to attempt to obligate future Congresses for expenditures. 
Most of our financial obligations are reviewed annually. The Con- 
stitution provides that appropriations for the Army may not be made 
for more than 2 years in advance. This proposed legislation would 
cause us to sign a blank check for the indefinite future. At least no 
official estimates of the entire cost has come to our attention at the 
present time. 

While we have been representing our position to H. R. 2967, we 
do not wish to be thought of as obstructionist. Perhaps it is not 
necessary that one offer constructive alternatives, but we would like 
to suggest that such alternatives are available. 

In the first place, we should attempt to maintain the ideals upon 
which our country was founded: Individual liberty, freedom of 
thought, and personal action. In our confusion, or in our fear, we must 
not abandon such ideals. They should, therefore, be extended 
around the world. It is trite, but true, that we cannot fight ideas with 
guns, nor even atom bombs. It is our opinion that much of our pres- 
ent-day difficulties might have been avoided if we had adopted a more 
positive, anticolonialism stand during the last 40 years. The peoples 
of the world are grasping at any hope It is our place to show them 
that the peaceful way offers that hope. 

To be sure, the United States has engaged in many important and 
constructive activities, through the United Nations, and otherwise. 
We have endorsed and supported, though sometimes sporadically, such 
programs as technical assistance, point 4, World Health Organization, 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), and United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). President Eisenhower's proposal 
to pool resources for the peaceful uses of atomic energy is the type 
cf proposal which truly advances world peace. 

We have cooperated with such efforts as the current conversations 
on disarmament. But we can do more. We can even take a more 
aggressive leadership in these and other matters. It would seem pos- 
sible, and even urgent, for the United States to take such initiative 
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that the countries of the world would be compelled by their own 
peoples to go along. Too long we have been on the defensive. We 
should assume such a leadership that our greatest conflicts will be in 
the realm of ideas. As stated above, President Eisenhower’s “Atoms 
for peace” suggestion is one such proposal, but such programs need 
to be pushed. 

An alternative of a different sort is to be found in voluntary plans. 
As stated before, compulsory universal training and service 1s too 
wasteful of men, money, talents, and skills, and otherwise objec- 
tionable. Compulsory selective programs have been criticized as dis- 
erminiatory. A voluntary program is not open to such suggestion. 
The demands of the jobs required of the Armed Forces can be largely 
met by outright employment of civilians, without regard to age or 
physical fitness. Many jobs do not require combat duty or correspond- 
ing training. Volunteers would be available for many of the ranks 
if the country would make such a program more attractive to them. 

This is our testimony, gentlemen. I thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming 
here. If there is no 

Mr. Bray. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. Mr. Bray has one question. 

Mr. Bray. You mentioned that the guard units got in action later 
than those that weren’t organized prior to the war. I believe you are 
in error on that. You mentioned the Wooster outfit. Which division 
was that in? 

Mr. Jameson. Well, it is just not the Wooster division. I think 

Mr. Bray. I know Wooster wouldn’t provide a division. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Jameson. But some isolated instances of those who were in 
the National Guard there who were recalled. 

Mr. Bray. It just happens that practically every National Guard 
division was in combat before what you call the National Army was 
in there. 

Mr. Jameson. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. The Regulars, of course, were in first. The 45th and 
37th from Ohio and certain others were in there from the very be- 
ginning. I did want to correct that misunderstanding. 

Mr. Jameson. Yes. There were several instances we heard of in 
our local community. 

Mr. Bray. Some of them never did get in. If Wooster was in the 
Sith, the 87th National Guard, they were in combat very early. That 
is my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Jamrson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there are no further questions, we thank you both, 
gentlemen, for coming here. 

The next witness is the Jewish 











Mr. Ducanper. Peace Fellowship. 
_ Mr. Brooks. The Jewish Peace Fellowship. And we have—whe 
is 1t! 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Max M. Kleinbaum. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. KiernnavmM. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 
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STATEMENT OF MAX M. KLEINBAUM, VICE CHAIRMAN, JEWISH 
PEACE FELLOWSHIP 


Mr. Kierspacm. My name is Max Kleinbaum. I represent the 
Jewish Peace Fellowship. 

First of all, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity 
of appearing here before you. 

I have a very brief statement to read. Before I do, I would like 
to explain our title. It is unfortunate in this day and age that when 
we use the word “peace” that an explanation Is necessary. But I 
think it should be clear that the Jewish Peace Fellowship is opposed 
to all forms of totalitarianism, including communism, nazism, and 
methods used by totalitarian governments. 

The Jewish Peace F ellowship unites those who believe that Jewish 
ideals and experience provide inspiration for a pacifist philosophy of 
life. Stimulated by those elements in traditional and contemporary 
Judaism which stress love and nonviolence, the JPF promotes the 
attitude of respect for man and confidence in his essential decency. 
These attitudes it endeavors to incorporate in the personal relations 
of its members and friends. In striving to eliminate the causes of war, 
the JPF is also concerned with the advancement of freedom and 
justice for all men. 

The eereeee statement reads as follows: 

The Jewish Peace Fellowship, representing reform, conservative, 
and orthodox Jews, interested in the promotion of peace, is strongly 
opposed to the passage of H. R. 2967. We believe that this measure 
is essentially legislation for universal military training, against which 
both the rabbinical assembly of America and the New York Board 
of Rabbis, are on record. 

We believe that like UMT this bill will bring on militarization of 
our country. We believe that it is immoral and irreligious and con- 
trary to the Seventh Commandment to prepare to use the method of 
war in settling international disputes. 

In addition, to enact in almost permanent form of military con- 
scription would add impetus to an armaments race that is already 
almost out of control. 

We sincerely believe that patient and careful negotiations as well 
as large-scale economic and technical help to undeveloped countries 
would be more likely to advance the cause of peace. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

If there are no questions, why, we certainly thank you. 

Who is the next witness / 

Mr. Ducanper. Universalist Service Committee. 

Is there a representative here from the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next one? 

Mr. Dccanper. United Christian Youth Movement. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you give the reporter your name, sir? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, sir; I did, si 

Mr. Brooxs. You are Mr. 

Mr. Frencu. I am Mr. Roderick French. 

Mr. Brooks. French. 
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Mr. Frencu. The chairman of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 

Mr. Brooks. I notice you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Frencu. I do have, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee would be glad to have you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RODERICK FRENCH, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Mr. Frencn. Thank you. 

I should explain that the United Christian Youth Movement has 
been endorsed or accepted as the youth organ of the National Council 
of Churches in an ambiguous, defined semiautonomous relationship, 
and it is in an autonomous relationship we appear today. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches is scheduled to do its thinking about H. R. 
2967 and related measures tomorrow in its general board meeting at 
Chicago, as I understand it. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you talk loud enough so we can hear you? 

Mr. Frencn. I will, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will appreciate it. 

Mr. Frencu. The United Christian Youth Movement has as its 
constituency the national youth fellowships of 26 American churches 
with a combined membership in the neighborhood of 10 million young 
people, between the approximate ages of 12 and 24. They are pledged 
to cooperative work and thought on the basis of their common belief 
in Jesus Christ as their one Lord and Savior. We also comprise and 
serve 38 State Christian youth councils and countless city councils. 

The UCYM does not have a single mind on some kind of doctrinaire 
pacilism, but we have, through our annual general council, expressed 
a firm disapproval of such measures as the proposal under discussion. 
It is first perhaps a simple protest in behalf of personality. More 
than this, it signifies an appeal for reconsideration based on long- 
cherished convictions as to the nature and purposes of man and the 
created world in which he lives. That is to say, obedience to the God 
who has disclosed himself to us forbids our supporting the assump- 
tions which underlie any plan for universal military training. 

I would say here that we have used this term, “universal military 
training,” throughout the doctrine, thinking that it is the most 
accurate designation, perhaps, for the measure before us. 

Now, I base this on part on the conversations between members 
of the committee and the American Legion representatives this 
morning. 

It is interesting that so many voices from the “secular” world 
support our contention that war is not the way of wisdom. That 
this is pragmatically more true in our day than ever before cannot 
be disputed. When open war promises no alternative to vast destruc- 
tion for both sides, we would do well to search hard for alternative 
procedures of reconciliation. The same thing must be said of mili- 
tary preparedness when it involves the total mobilization of human 
and natural resources. This last is the point at issue today, and 
is the point at which our testimony is most relevant. Ours is not 
a question of military strategy alone; that is the province of others. 
We only have convictions about the value of harmony among men 
and the constructive resolution of disagreements. 
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We realize that the debate crucial to the whole question concerns 
the definition of the supposed emergency situation and our appro- 
priate response to it. Our thinking is that the current situation is 
indeed acute but that its alleviation is not to be achieved by means 
of total conscription of men and money. Rather, we would call for 
far more concerted governmental support of irenic, constructive pro- 
grams among the peoples of the world. The frequently faithless 
attitude of many toward the U. N. and its specialized agencies, 
the lack of conviction among some Congressmen regarding the work 
of benevolent foundations, the student-exchange program, the min- 
istry to technically underdeveloped countries, and the distribution 
of Government surpluses all might be scored. Instead, I should like 
to bear personal testimony to an experience, an experience which has 
been duplicated by literally tens of thousands of my contemporaries, 
where, in the simple setting cf peaceful, ordered human intercourse 
the attitude of youth leaders from other nations toward the people 
of our society has been substantially altered. I have specific refer- 
ence to the various sessions in and related to the second assemb'y of 
the World Council of Churches and the ecumenical work camp pro- 
gram. If work of this character should win the faith of our country’s 
leaders and come to be supported by them from no ulterior motiva- 
tion beyond a sincere desire for the stability and comprehensive well- 
being to a peaceful world, we might then be justified in maintaining 
before the assemblies and presses of the world that our fundamental 
concern is constructive and includes the welfare of all mankind. To 
my knowledge too little is being done or said from our official sources 
which would convince the most congenial of our allies, let alone our 
avowed adversaries, that such intentions dominate our minds and 
hearts. 

Universal military training thus is not only a social tragedy, 
nationally speaking, but it would constitute a seriously inept 
maneuver in our participation in the most volatile of international 
situations. We want the confidence of the free nations of the world, 
and ultimately of all nations. This confidence, we maintain, is not 
secured by amassing great military forces. Our experience with 
the young leaders of the world persuades us of quite the contrary 
position. ‘Here I would offer to elaborate on specific things which 
we do. 

We see the work of the church to be that of facilitating changes in 
human beings which will prepare them for an affirmative existence 
wherein God is both the source of values and the source of the strength 
to pursue them. Our opposition to universal military training for 
young men is explained simply enough in the light of this. We be- 
lieve that the educational consequences, in the broadest sense of those 
terms, of such a program would be a threat to, if not a negation of, 
the sind of life we feel called upon to promote. 

May I say parenthetically this is not merely a concern for the alleged 
moral degeneration of the man who lives in the military pattern for 
a period “of a few years. Our work with teen-age youth has con- 
vinced us that the absence of any degree of certainty about their 
future has vitiated the moral stability of great numbers of them. 
To introduce one more irresistible interference into their forward 
thinking will only aggravate ‘this national problem. We see that 
it could be argued that to regularize the program of military service 
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would restore a kind of definiteness to the vocational and educational 
planning of the average young man. To meet this objection we must 
return to the main line of the argument of this paragraph. 

It is sharply ironie that a nation which professes to distinguish 
herself from her political adversaries on the basis of adherence to 
a system of values derived from the Judeo-Christian revelation should 
then propose to inaugurate a scheme of military preparation which 
would inculeate a point of view quite the reserse in its priorities, In 
brief, this means that the integrity and freedom of the individual is 
jeopardized, if not violated, by long-term subjection to military com- 
mand, that we are committed to the way of force, and thus submit 
ourselves to the permanent temptation toward a wrong kind of 
foreign policy. 

You may know that the majority of our constituents, with varying 
degrees of reluctance, participate in the present program of selective 
service. To oppose universal military training is not indicative of 
a basic contradiction in our position. We are aware that the com- 
plexities of contemporary affairs demands a response relative to each 
situation. Thus differences of degree become all important. Under 
the present organization of things, constructive and creative energies 
in some fields at least can qualify for exemption to do on a marginal 
basis those things which would be central in the healthy society. 
Under complete conscription, on the other hand, this would be throt- 
tled as everything—science, art, education, moneys—would be mobi- 
lized for military purposes. Such complete militarization strikes us 
as culturally fatal, a refusal to listen to the lesson of history and a 
betrayal of our American tradition. 

In registering this protest, we do not see ourselves as deserting 
our national responsibility; rather, we have been led to define respon- 
sible existence in different terms than those of the proponents of this 
measure. The question of survival is no doubt paramount in the 
motivation of most of us. It is our inherited opinion, now reaffirmed, 
that it is better to lose one’s life in pursuing things of ultimate worth 
than to protect it through perverted means. 

Recognizing that recent developments seem to have magnified the 
pressures to terminate more or less peaceful community existence in 
the family of nations, I want to say this. Our national executive 
committee and cabinet in a meeting February 12 to 14 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has unanimously concurred on this statement. This is not to 
he confused with a sanction of the paragraphs by a plenary assembly 
of our constituency. This was given in principles in the resolution 
adopted by our general council meeting last September and further 
corroborated by the solid sentiment of our organization since its incep- 
tion. This sentiment has been recorded in previous congressional 
hearings on the matter in 1948 and 1952. My reference to the meet- 
ing this past month signifies executive agreement that this statement 
you have received is essentially consistent with the mind of our con- 
stituency. Today’s testimony may be supplemented by actions taken 
in various member movements if we may las the permission to enter 
them in the.record as they come into our office. 

And may I go on from this, Mr. Chairman, to anticipate the possible 
criticism that we have not spoken directly to H. R. 2967 by statin 
the obvious, namely, that the details of the bill, its workability, an 
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its financing, and the like, are not our primary concern, but, rather, 
its long-range consequences and the larger implications as to the kind 
of thinking ‘which would come forth with such a proposal. 

These are our primary concerns, and to these we have attempted 
to speak, 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frencu. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have a friend here with you. Did you want 
his name to appear in the record as being with you here / 

Mr. Frencn. The Reverend John Wood. 

Mr. Brooxs. Reverend Wood? 

Mr. Frencu. Associate executive secretary of the United Christian 
Youth Movement. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is he from? 

Mr. Frencu. From the Chicago office of the movement. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you both for coming here today 
and giving us the benefit of your views. 

Who is next ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that Mrs. Brainard ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALEXANDER STEWART, REPRESENTING 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Stewart. Iam Mrs. Alexander Stewart. Mrs. Brainard—lI 
should say Mr. Brooks, and members of the House Armed Services, 


I am representing Mrs. William Brainard, of Providence Road, Tow- 
son, Md. 

Mr. Brooks. Where are you from / 

Mrs. Srewarr. I am from Washington and am the legislative sec- 
retary of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
Mrs. Brainard could not come today. She could come tomorrow, but 
couldn't come today. So I am presenting her statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mrs. Stewart. I am sorry she couldn't come, because as you will 
see, she is the mother of 3 sons, ages 15, 19, and 22, and, therefore, 
has a very deep interest in what is happening to young men today. 

I have, too, although my son is grown, married, and I am concerned 
about what happens to young people everywhere, as I am sure she is. 

Mr. Brooks. We are all greatly concerned. 

Mrs. Stewart. And you, too, I am sure. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mrs. Stewart. I am here representing the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, to testify in opposition to the enact- 
ment of H. R. 2967. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom was 
founded by Jane Addams 40 years ago. Its purpose has been con- 
sistently to work by nonviolent means for world peace built on justice 
and freedom. 

I come to you today, also, as the mother of 3 sons, ages 15, 19, and 22 
years. For many years I have had a deep and abiding interest in the 
welfare of our Nation and of the world. I am aware of and apprecia- 
tive of the tremendous responsibility that this committee has in mak- 
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ing decisions that will greatly affect not only my sons, but the youth 
of our entire Nation and of the world. I appreciate this opportunity 
to present our testimony to you. 

In 1952 a program of universal military training was decisively 
defeated, as you no doubt recall. This indicated that the American 
people were not willing to have universal peacetime conscription. 

Now we are told that the proposed National Reserve Plan is a 
different approach, Let’s see just how different. I quote from the De- 
partment of Defense publicity folder: 

In order to provide training for our citizens, in time of peace * * * 

Under the proposal, induction for military service would be continued, and 
all physically and mentally qualified young men would be subject to call upon 
reaching age 18%. 

All men * * * would be subject to required participation in Active Reserve 
training programs 

It is presented as a permanent plan. Is this not, then, permanent, 
universal, peacetime conscription ¢ 

The plan is advertised as a volunteer system. But is it actually 
that? It does not allow men to choose how they shall serve their 
country. It provides only for a choice of types of military service. 
And even that is limited. The provision for volunteering is only for a 
small group, 100,000, and this choice ends July 1, 1959. Therearter 
and permanently the choice is either enlistment or induction. The 
draft calls as outlined by Assistant Secretary Milton indicate increas- 
ing dependence of the Army on selective service and no definite plans 
to end in 1959. 

The proposed National Reserve Plan therefore is a permanent pro- 
gram requiring every physically and mentally fit young man to serve 
at some period in some branch of the armed services and the Reserves. 
If he does not voluntarily enlist, he will be conscripted, whether his 
conscription call comes at 18 and a half or at 35. 

And I would point out that the provisions of the program, 8 to 10 
years of Active and Reserve service per man, for example, clearly 
indicates a permanent status for the legislation. The President him- 
self, in outlining the whole manpower program, spoke of it as designed 
for 50 years, and that was in the New York Times of December 16, 
1954. 

Despite its new name, therefore, the National Reserve Plan is still, 
in intent, and in effect, a program of universal peacetime conscription, 
and as such we will refer to it, and oppose it. 

Our testimony is based on the belief of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom that the proposed National Reserve 
Plan is not essential to the welfare of our Nation, that it is not, as it 
claims, “in defense of freedom,” but that in fact it will be a detriment 
and a handicap both to the freedom of American citizens and to the 
peace of the world. 

A study of 20th century history indicates that compulsory military 
training has never helped to deter aggression, nor has it guaranteed 
victory in war. Germany launched its assaults in World War II 
against France, Poland, and Russia, all of which had had universal 
conscription and mass armies for years. On the other hand both the 
German and Japanese Armies which were based on a universal com- 
pulsory military conscription plan were defeated. The Soviet Union’s 
principal expansion came during the postwar period when United 
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States Forces were largest, and the Korean war began 2 years after 
the United States had readopted selective service. 

It should be noted also that Communist expansion took place when 
the United States still had a monopoly of the A-bomb. If atomic 
bombs cannot deter aggression, it is hardly likely that conscription 
will, particularly when directed against countries that can raise much 
larger numbers than we. 

In addition to the fact that it is questionable whether conscription 
can deter aggression from without; there are indications that such 
programs actually endanger the security of the Nation from within. 
Heads of educational and scientific institutions warn of the appalling 
harm to our national welfare of such systems. They point out that 
the real strength of our Nation lies in our ability to think clearly, to 
see what our problems are, to marshall our resources, develop our 
skills. Universal military training does not develop this kind of 
strength; moreover it makes impossible such education by its making 
first claim on our Nation’s youth at the very time such education 
should be taking place. 

The proposed program is especially planned to give military train- 
ing to 18-year-olds. From my own experience such youngsters need 
to learn to manage, to control their activities, studies, finances, in a 
favorable environment. This is a process necessary to the process of 
maturing. In the Armed Forces there is no such freedom. On the 
contrary, Dr. August B. Hollingshead pointed out in the American 
Journal of Sociology: 

The perfectly trained soldier is one who has had his initiative reduced to 
zero * * *. Unlike the dependent child, who normally matures and strives to 
break the bonds of dependency that tie him to his parents the adjusted soldier 
is encouraged to be a dependent of the institution. 

Major William Baker, Chief of the Fort Wright Neuropsychiatric 
Service made this point even more clear in an article in This Week, 
August 12, 1945, when he said: 

The Army forces every man in it to go backward. He's reduced to a boy of 15 
with a kind of strict parental control. 

But of even greater concern to a mother is the conflict inevitably 
raised in the minds of young men whose training in home, school, 
church, and synagogue has all emphasized creative, constructive work, 
independent thinking and judgment, and most of all a high sense of 
the value of human life, when they are submitted to a program of 
rigid and blind obedience to military orders, ultimately directed 
toward transforming these individuals into a mass of unthinking 
killers. 

3111 Davidson clearly pointed out the seriousness of this conflict in 
an article which was already referred to here, in Colliers, November 
8, 1952, “Why Half Our Combat Seldiers Fail To Shoot”: 

All his life, the boy’s mind works unconsciously to suppress any desire to kill. 
Then abruptly, he is put into a soldier suit and told to shoot fellow human 
beings. One man in two loses the resulting struggle to break down the life- 
long inhibition. 


He further pointed out that the recommendation of a psychiatrist 
who handled combat fatigue cases in World War II for the most ef- 
fective method of removing these inhibitions temporarily so that com- 
bat soldiers would shoot— 
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* * * is to prompt them to lose their individual identities by promoting a mob 
psychology. People in a mob override their inhibitions and act as they would 
never dare act as individuals. 


Gen. S. L. A. Marshall said “our only chance to move forward 
to remold the human material.” 

It is just this remolding of human material and emphasis on mob- 
psychology techniques that we believe can destroy the moral fiber of 
our youth, especially in light of testimony General Eisenhower gave 
in June 1945, on postwar military policy that— 


physical training will always have to be repeated after the war starts, but 
takes least time. Psychological indoctrination and moral training requires the 
longest time but fortunately it is never completely forgotten * * *. 

It has been claimed that the proposed program will remove the 
present insecurity which young men now feel due to selective service 
because of the uncertainty of when they may be drafted. The pro- 
posed program will still carry however the uncertainty of selective 
service. Some of the 600,000 eligible will be drafted, but they will not 
know when or into what service or for what purpose. And of course, 
if 100,000 do not choose to enroll in the 6 months UMT, some will 
be drafted to make up that number. Uncertainties would seem to have 
increased. 

But what is of greatest concern is that every youngster will be under 
the authority of the military for a period of from 8 to 10 years. Ten 
to 12 years ago, universal military training, exposed to the full in 
Germany and Japan, was seen to be an evil thing. Today, we are 
asked to accept a permanent program of military conscription in the 
United States. We seem to have forgotten that it was Hitler who 
glorified military service as the supreme and ultimate in service a 
young man could perform for his country. 

We of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
oppose the belief in the supremacy of the idea of military service for 
every young man. Young men should be given a real choice of service 
to his country. Under the National Reserve Plan they are only to 
be given a choice of the kind of military service they can give. Where- 
as every boy should feel that there are different kinds of service they 
may give, some of which may well serve democracy better than mili- 
tary training. 

As a citizen and proud of the heritage of our country’s democracy, I 
share the concern of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom that military training does not train for citizenship 
in a democracy. Draftees and conscripts may get courses in citizen- 
ship, but in practice, military training is essentially authoritarian, 
totalitarian, intolerant and contemptuous of the slow process of per- 
suasion and reason that underlie democracy. 

A soldier is taught to do or die; to drop his bombs where told, or 
to drive a truck, and not to reason why. He must accept commands 
without thinking. Initiative and independent thinking have been 
the source, the pride, and the strength of our country’s development 
asa great democracy. From the bic yele shop of the Wright brothers 
and not from military training camps have come the daring Visions 
that have made our country great. Under military training initiative 
is stifled and suppressed. 
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Educators after World War IT saw the difficulties of GI’s whose 
lives had been under military discipline. President Dean W. Malott, 
of Cornell University has written: 

We in education saw at firsthand the difficulties of the GI's, in some cases 
requiring months to solve, in readjusting to a world where they made their own 
decisions and exercised their own initiative, in returning from the military world 
where initiative often brought disciplinary penalties, and where doing what one 
was told so easily was translated into the habitual policy of doing as little as 
possible. 

A nation is only as strong as its citizens. By programs of universal 
military training, young men will be deprived of the opportunity for 
maturing into strong, self-diseiplined citizens at a most important 
period in their lives. 

All of these effects on our American democracy are insidious. The 
growth of totalitarianism, as we saw it develop in Germany, is insid- 
ious; at the beginning of our country, our leaders, from Washington, 
through t Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, as well as the 
majority of the American people have had a fear and mistrust of mili- 
tary dictatorship. At the Constitutional Convention James Madison 
warned : 

A standing military force, with an overgrown executive will not long be safe 
companions to liberty. The means of defense against danger, have been always 
the instruments of tyranny at home * * *. Throughout all Europe, the armies 
kept up under the pretext of defending, have enslaved the people. 

Our forefathers knew why they were afraid of overgrown military 
power. Do we see the grave danger to the American system of Grov- 
ernment in the centralization of power in the hands of the military ? 
Supposedly in the interest of the defense of our Nation, the proposed 
compulsory military training, making every youth subservient to the 
military for $ to 10 years, is actually a step in the direction of totali- 
tarianism, and therefore, not defense but a threat to our idea of 
democracy. 

A further reason why the Women’s International League opposes 
the proposed National Reserve Plan is because we believe sincerely 
that the settlement of international disputes, the building of peace and 
freedom on this planet, in the last analysis, is not by miliary force but 
by nonmilitary methods. 

Military training indoctrinates our young men in the belief that 
in the last analysis, the settlement of disputes, is by force: “Might 
makes right.” 

To indoctrinate every generation of youth in this belief will lead to 
a nation that believes in this fallacy. That is dangerous to our na- 
tional security. Thoughtful citizens have discovered how futile and 
misguided is this doctrine. 

We are being told by our major national leaders that war is no 
longer a medium of practical settlement of international differences. 
Even a casual study of the history of our time reveals that each war 
‘reates new and greater problems. 

We are being reminded on every side of the consequences of another 
war. 

Even the man on the street knows that we have less security today 
than 7 years ago. when, for instance, we were told that there was noth- 
ing to stop Russia from marching across Europe. With every increase 
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in our military might we terrify the enemy into prodigious efforts to 
increase its military power which in turn throws us into a panic of 
efforts to increase our military strength still further. The process 
for sheer commonsense reasons needs to be reversed. 

Our security requires as one step therefore, instead of H. R. 2967, our 
intelligent and persistent efforts for universal disarmament under 
enforceable law. Very definitely progress in agreements on disarm- 
ament proposals have been made recently. Concessions on the dis- 
armament issue have now been made both by the U. S. S. R. and the 
Western Powers, the most significant of which was the U.S. S. R.’s 
acceptance of the Western disarmament plan as a basis for further 
negotiations. A new climate has thus been created in which real 
progress toward disarmament can be made. 

The adoption of H. R. 2967 at this time will make further agree- 
ments more difficult. It will also bring into question the sincerity of 
our motives. Progress in the direction of halting a world arms race 
ought to be encouraged, instead of being thwarted. 

Because of the futility of military methods for providing either 
security for ourselves, or a chance for peace and freedom, America 
must develop really effective alternatives. That the American people 
are beginning to realize this can be seen in the gradually increasing 
understanding of the nonmilitary nature of the problems which en- 
danger us all. 

The problem we have been facing, and still face, in Asia, for example, 
is the problem of revolt against imperialism, against hunger, poverty, 
ignorance, and against inequality. The problem is not one of stop- 
ping these revolts, but of preventing them from being captured by 
the Communist movement. This is essentially a political, economic, 
and educational task which our concentration on military solutions 
makes it impossible for us to achieve. 

Mao won in China, in large part, because of the support of the 
peasants. That a nonmilitary approach to retain some semblance of 
democracy was needed in China 1s indicated by the fact that the only 
Province in which there was determined peasant resistance to commu- 
nism was in the Province of Fukien in which a land-reform program 
had been successfully carried out by ECA. : 

The new democracy of India is struggling with gigantic problems: 
Literacy and education, food, as well ascommunism. She needs land 
reform as do other areas of the world. Helping India to succeed in 
her efforts to meet the needs of her people and to lift their standards 
of health and education, will do more to solve the problems we face 
in Asia, including the defeat of communism, than H-bombs or con- 
scription. 

We have already seen the tremendous progress made in India with 
the relatively small amount of help we have given here. This points 
the way to the effective method that would transform those other 
critical areas of mass misery, where there is the greatest need for a 
demonstration of what democracy and brotherhood means. 

The United States spends 72 cents out of every dollar for military 
purposes and but four-fifths of a penny for all civilian foreign-aid 
and technical-assistance programs. Yet, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that failure to meet the problems of economic and social wel- 
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fare on a world scale only strengthens the forces of violence and 
dictatorship. 

This is our question to you: the war method is ineffective to meet 
our problems; the war method means annihilation, we must utilize 
other means for creating a world both secure and fit to live in: why 
is pressure being brought to bear on the American public for the 
training of every young man in a method that ¢ an e nd only in destruc- 
tion and devastation? Isn't it time to be realistic ’ 

Secretary of Defense Wilson has declared that war is not the an- 
swer to the problem of stopping the spread of communism : 

We can’t knock out false ideas with bullets; we must counter * * * with the 
truth, with superior ideas, and sound philosophy. 

The truth? Superior ideas? Under military training our young 
people will get the same ideas as soldiers in any country get; shop- 
worn, outmoded, and false; that there is one enemy; and there is one 
answer, the military answer. 

Can young men who have only a military answer toa problem, meet 
the needs in Asia? Inthe Middle East, in Latin America, in Africa ? 
Military training will not even touch the fringes of a solution. 

What is the kind of training that the young men of our country need 
to face the hard facts of our world situation? Would you not agree 
that what our Nation—and the world—needs are young men with an 
understanding that the key issue of today’s world is not Russia, nor 
the atom bomb, but the struggle of two-thirds of the world’s people 
for freedom; freedom from hunger, from disease, from poverty, and 
ignorance; freedom from colonialism and from oppression; freedom 
to learn and freedom to win respect from their brother man. 

Do we not need young men with a sense of responsibility, with the 
attitudes and the skills that could help extend these freedoms in dem- 
onstrations of democracy and brotherhood ? 

When and where can these be developed if the chief emphasis in 
a young man’s life is military training and service to his country? 
If we do not bring up a generation of youth who are indoctrinated 
to believe that ultimate service to his country is more than military 
service, America is doomed. 

If youth is given these essentials for enduring national strength; 
understanding based on wide knowledge; a sense of responsibility, 
integrity of character, ability to think clearly and to reach objective 
decisions, and a sense of what is vital in life, the »y will give this Nation 
the kind of leadership its size, its greatness, its significance needs, and 
we will not need to use their compulsory military service. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, little lady, for your statement 
which we appreciate very much. 

If there are no questions, we will proceed to the next witness. 

Mr. Ducanper. Rev. Robert E. Vandeusen, board of social mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church of America. 

Reverend Vanpeusen. Mr. Chairman, I have come at the re- 
quest 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a prepared statement / 

Reverend VanpeuseNn. I am in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. ROBERT E. VANDEUSEN, BOARD OF SOCIAL 
MISSIONS OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 


Reverend Vanpevsen. And I am coming at the request of Dr. C. 
Franklin Coch, who is the executive secretary of the board of social 
missions of the United Lutheran Church. This board is at present 
engaged in a study of the new act and has not yet been able to com- 
plete its work on the statement, specifically beamed to that act. I 
would, therefore, like to present for the record a statement which was 
adopted on December 7, 1951, which had its primary relevance to the 
previous situation, but many of whose principles are still relevant to 
the present situation. 

To save the time of the committee, I would like to read just the four 
main heads and introduce the entire text of the statement for the 
record. 

1. We believe that at the governmental level the best hope for peace 
lies in strengthening the United Nations as an instrument of collec- 
tive security and of creative development in world health, agricul- 
tural and industrial life, in moral and political strength. 

2. We recognize that in the present world situation the United 
States has decided to rearm in order that measures of collective secu- 
rity may be undertaken by the United Nations. Some form of draft 
appears to be necessary to achieve that end. 

3. We are convinced that universal military training is not the best 
way to advance the above policies; and 

t. Above all, as Christians, we are opposed to a permanent system 
of universal military training because it tends to fasten upon the 
Nation the militaristic spirit that would, in our judgment, undermine 
our democratic and moral standards. 

The main body of the text expands those ideas. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We thank you very much, sir. 

Reverend Vanpeusen. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate it very much. 

Are there any further witnesses, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is the last witness for today, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement submitted by Reverend Vandeusen is as follows :) 


Worip PEACE AND UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—A STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE 
Boarp oF Soct\t MISSIONS OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
DECEMBER 7, 1951 


In the present critical international situation, the United States has deemed 
it necessary to rearm in order that it might be able to negotiate with the Com- 
munist powers from a position of comparable strength. Also in the event of fur- 
ther aggression the United States having rearmed, would be able to fulfill its 
obligations under the charter of the United Nations. To this end the selective 
service law was extended and is known as Public Law 51. The 82d Congress 
named this the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

In continuing the draft the Congress of the United States provided for a new 
program of universal military training. Congressional approval of the broad 
outline for a UMT program drawn up by the National Security Training Com- 
mission is necessary before it can be put into effect. The Congress must act 
within 45 legislative days after it reconvenes in January. 

The board of social missions on November 13, 1947, recorded its opposition to 
the then pending congressional bill, H. R. 4278, on UMT for the following rea- 
sons: “(@) that it will not contribute to the real defense of our country, (0) that 
the exorbitant cost could better be used for other means of national defense, and, 
(c) that it is contrary to the best interests of democracy.” 
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It is important now to eXamine the new proposals submitted to the 82d Con- 
gress and make recommendations on them to the people of our church. To this 
end we present the following judgments for the guidance of the church. 

1. We believe that at the governmental! level the best hope for peace lies in 
strengthening the United Nations as an instrument of collective security and 
of creative development in world health, agricultural and industrial life, and 
moral and political strength. 

2. We recognize that in the present world situation the United States has 
decided to rearm in order that measures of collective security may be under- 
taken by the United Nations. Some form of draft appears to be necessary to 
achieve that end. 

3. We are are convinced that universal military training is not the best way 
to advance the above policies. 

(a) The decision to raise and maintain standing military forces of from 314 to 
4 million men will make it impossible to undertake UMT on anything more than a 
token basis. All available young men will be required for the regular services. 
ach of the armed services is planning its UMT program on the basis of one 
instructor to every two trainees. Again an existing manpower shortage will be 
complicated by the initiation of this program. In a time of shortages of build- 
ing materials and military material, UMT will create a further drain for its new 
facilities. 

(6) The training program outlined by the National Security Training Com- 
mission continually emphasizes that the 6 months of UMT can only serve as an 
orientation period for military life, inculcate the sense of responsible citizen- 
ship, and lay the “elementary” basis for further detailed training in the Re- 
serves. In itself, it will be ineffective as a strictly military measure and de- 
pends upon its completion in the Reserves for its justification. However, no 
effective Reserve program is in existence, and Congress is still struggling with 
legislation in that regard. It is unwise to depend for a long-range military 
power upon a program still to be formulated and enacted. 

(c) The history of permanent universal military training in other countries 
(i. e., Germany in World Wars I and II, Japan and France in World War II) 
indicates that this system is no guaranty of military victory. The military asks 
for it because it will provide them with a sustained source of manpower with- 
out the necessity for justifying its need as in the case of the selective-service 
feature of the present law which must be renewed by Congress. Admittedly, 
the fluctuations in public sentiment that forced the rapid demobilization of our 
Armed Forces after World War II made the fornrulation and execution of na- 
tional policy very difficult. Nevertheless, we believe a more vital and dynamic 
national policy will be maintained if it has to be regularly referred to Congress 
for action. We prefer the calculated risk of a failure of public and congres- 
sional responsibility to the dangers of military bureaucracy. 

(d) Another doubt persists in our minds. Will the training given in UMT 
and the Reserves provide us with militarily efficient forces? Some skills will be 
learned but: will these skills be outmoded by technical developments? We note 
that some military experts disapprove of UMT because it will not produce a 
military “force-in-being.”’ 

4. Above all, as Christians, we are opposed to a permanent system of universal 
military training because it tends to fasten upon the Nation a militaristic spirit 
that would, in our judgment, undermine our democratic and moral standards. 

(a) The Commission views the adoption of UMT as important in that it 
emphasizes to all young men that “armed conflict * * * has ever been endemic 
in the world.” In the judgment of the Commission, “Too often their early edu- 
cation has failed to impart to them a clear awareness of their implicit obliga- 
tion to bear arms, to pledge their lives to duty and country. Its sudden revela- 
tion as a hard fact in time of crisis has caused painful psychological shocks, 
which have often distorted the true relationship of the citizen to the community. 
This denial to our sons of the facts of their world, and the proper interpretation 
of those facts, has been short-sighted and unjust in the extreme, for it has 
too often left them unprepared, in military skills and mental outlook, to face the 
most basic of human challenges.” The implication seems clear that UMT is to 
accustom our youth to the view that war is “endemic” or inevitable and enduring. 
We must recognize the inevitability of international disagreements and that our 
generation faces a long period of international tension. However, that does 
not mean that war is “endemic.” The experience of other nations has been that 
universal military training results in the establishment of a military clique 
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in government and social life that has often proved subversive of democratic 
values. 

(b) The Commission stresses that the moral welfare of the trainees could be 
protected and enhanced by proper leadership and by (1) opportunities for 
religious worship, (2) a character guidance program, and (38) an information 
and educational program. We are not impressed with the present programs of 
this type in the Armed Forces though they have been improved over the years. 
We do not believe that, in a coerced military situation, it is possible to inculcate 
character or religious values as effectively as in a voluntary situation. 

(c) The subjection of the vast majority of the young men of the Nation to 
a 6-months’ period of military training and 7% years of involvement in the 
Reserve program would seriously disrupt their family ties at an important 
period. It would tend to foster in them an acceptance of authority rather than 
a dependence on individual initiative and democratic cooperation. Their school- 
ing in war would tend to destroy their sense of religious and ethical values. 

(d) The establishment of UMT would tend to distract our Nation from more 
creative efforts for disarmament and peace to military preparations with the 
dangerous consequence of stimulating a war spirit. 

Therefore, we urge the Congress of the United States to consider this report 
in making their decision on the program of universal military training recom- 
mended by the National Security Training Commission and to repeal the section 
of Public Law 51, 82d Congress, entitled the “Universal Military Training and 
Service Act,” which establishes UMT. 

We further urge our people in the United States, as Christian citizens, to 
study this report and to communicate their views to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the Federal Congress, to the President, and to the Chairmen of 
the Senate and House Committees on the Armed Services, Senator Richard B. 
Russell and the Honorable Carl Vinson, respectively. Because Congress may 
act at any time after it convenes on January 8, this must be done immediately. 


Mr. Brooks. Now the question came up—before we adjourn, the 
question came up as to the interpretation given to the speech made 
by General MacArthur out in California. 

I have suggested to our counsel that he invite General MacArthur 
to come down here if he so desires to make a statement to the sub- 
committee. That hasn’t been done yet and I wanted the committee 
to be fully informed what was proposed. 

So if there is no objection, Mr. Ducander, from the subeommittee— 
I will mention it to Mr. Vinson, who is the chairman, that we invite 
him down. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. For the week after next, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, at a suitable time. 

Mr. Ducanper. I thought I would give him a week. Next week 
is the full committee, you see. : 

Mr. Brooks. We have to mention it to the chairman. It may be 
that Mr. Vinson would want it himself before the full committee. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no further business, the subcommittee stands 
adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene at 10 a, m. the following day, Thursday, March 3, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMirtee No. 1, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning, gentlemen of the subcommittee, we have as our first 
witness Mrs. Percy A. Lainson, who is the national president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Lainson, you have a statement, I think. Would you mind 
coming forward! Mr. Kennedy will accompany you. And Mrs. 
Rishworth, will you come forward, too ? 

Mrs. Rispworrn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Just off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. Lainson, you are national president of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. Our membership is a little slow coming in 
this morning, but I think you are anxious to get away. I understand 
you will be shortly on your way out to New Mexico. 

Mrs. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Far West. And therefore we have agreed to hear 
you this morning. So, I think—yes, we have a copy of your state- 
ment here. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. We will see that every member of the committee has a 
copy of it. 

So if you wish to, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Lainson. Thank you very much, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PERCY A. LAINSON, NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


Mrs. Larnson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee: 

I am indeed appreciative of the opportunity you have given me to 
appear before you and to state our position on this vital subject of 
national security training. Iam conscious of the responsibility that is 
mine in voicing an opinion as national president of an organization of 
1 million women. 

I hear so often many of my fellow countrymen speak of tension in 
the world today as though it were something never before experienced 
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in this great and good land. Unfortunately, we all know this is not 
true for America was born amid strife and bloodshed. 

No; tension is not new nor is bloodshed. In my lifetime I have 
witnessed our men march off to war, our women take up their tools and 
I have seen America gird itself for battle on not 1, but 3 different 
occasions. The principal difference today is the degree of destruc- 
tion that can be wrought and the speed with which death can be visited 
upon a nation and its people. 

The tragic lessons of World War I and of World War IT have again 
been repeated in Korea. I feel we have not been fair to generations 
of Americans. We have not enacted a form of national security 
training which would serve as a deterrent to war or as survival train- 
ing, and when we failed to avert war. One condition is akin to the 
other. If we provide the training for our youth and perfect their 
military knowledge in Reserve units, then their collective strength 
could well avert the tragedy of conflict. 

I am the wife of a veteran, the sister of a veteran, and the mother 
of a son and daughter, both veterans, whose membership in the Amer- 
ican Legion makes my present position possible. For nearly as many 
years as our husbands, our brothers and yes, even our sons and daugh- 
ters have petitioned Congress to enact a youth training program, we 
women have worked by their sides. 

If it appears that we are militarists, let me dissuade you from this 
thought. We women are realists. We desire peace more than those 
groups who, in opposing this civilian controlled program, would have 
left this Nation unprepared at a time when trained men were needed 
most. 

Women with whom I have talked—and I have talked to hundreds 
and hundreds throughout the country in my travels as the Auxiliary’s 
national president—are generally convinced that now is the time for 
America to end its costly and dangerous folly of failing to train its 
young men for defense. They believe that now is the time to make 
sure that America always has a large reserve of trained men ready 
to protect the country at all times. To them, events in Korea, and 
the mobilized millions of Communists who are standing ready to 
strike wherever the forces of freedom show weakness clearly call for 
immediate adoption of national security training. 

Mothers, wives, and sisters of those who will be called upon to 
defend our country will again, I know, endure separation, anxiety, 
and grief, if need be, with patriotic fortitude and loyalty. But they 
feel they are entitled to have every hope that the men of their families 
will be returned to them—that the training, which can mean survival, 
will be given to all. 

Therefore, with the fullest voice of 1 million members, the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary is urging immediate adoption of a training pro- 
gram for all young American men. If the future dictates that we 
must send these young men of ours into battle, they must have every 
chance of being returned to us. 

Gentlemen, and Mr. Chairman, you have been most kind in allow- 
ing me to state the position of the American Legion Auxiliary on a 
proposal that has no equal in its importance to the security of this 
Nation. I would ask that you reflect the sentiment of the thousands 
of American women with whom I have discussed national security 
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training and with whom I share 
law. 

Thank you sincerely for hearing me on a timely and vital subject. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. Lainson, you are from what State? 

Mrs. Larnson. Iowa. 

Mr. Brooxs. Iowa. And as president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, you have been in attendance, I am glad to say, through 
these hearings all day yesterday and this morning. 

Mrs. Larnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the position of the Legion very able 
stated yesterday by the national commander, by Judge Ridley, by Mr. 
Perry Brown, and Mr. Cocke, and others. 

Is the Legion Auxiliary in accord with the position of the American 
Legion as stated yesterday ? 

Mrs. Laryson. Mr. Chairman, we are an auxiliary to the American 
Legion and we follow the American Legion in their wishes along this 
national security training program, entirely and unanimously. 

Mr. Brooxs. You and the American Legion Auxiliary feel that the 
way to maintain peace is to be well prepared for emergencies, should 
they come ‘ 

Mrs. Larnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there questions? Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. I would like to ask her one question. 

Mrs. Larnson. Yes. 

Mr. WickersHam. You are one in a million, Madam President, 
but as one in a million, you are not only speaking for these million 
Legion families but many other veterans who feel as the American Le- 
gion and the Auxiliary does. 

I would like to ask you one question. Do you think it is a poor 
time to reduce the size of the Army? 

Mrs. Latnson. Mr. Congressman, may I say that yesterday I be- 
lieve that question was asked of our commander. 

Mr. WIcKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mrs. Latnson. And he answered. And we follow the Legion. 

Mr. WickersHam. You feel that General Ridgway, who is a mili- 
tary leader, who said that we should not cut the Ar my at this time, you 
think we should follow his suggestion rather than those of the S 
retary of Defense, the Bureau ‘of the Budget and the President ? 

Mrs. Larnson. May I say that as women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary and as citizens of the United States, we are very anxious, 
of course, that our country be protected at all times, and we feel 
that our American Legion members have gone into that very thor- 
oughly and they have given you your answer yesterday, and ‘T want 


to say again that we are an auxili: ary to the American Legion, and 
their position is our position. 


Does that answer your question ? 
Mr. WIcCKEeRsHAM. Yes, ma’am. 
Mrs. Lainson. Thank you. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. JoHnson. No. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux ? 
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Mr. Devereux. I don’t know whether this is fair question to present 
to you, Madam President, but perhaps it is not—I see Mr. Perry 
Brown sitting back there. Do you think we should take the rec- 
ommendations of one individual officer, as much as we respect him— 
and I refer, of course, to the Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
Ridgway—or should we accept the recommendations of the well- 
considered prob lem that has the support of the National Sec urity 
Council and the President of the United States, who, himself, has some 
considerable military reputation / 

Mrs. Lainson. I would like to have Mr. Brown answer that ques- 
tion, if you don’t mind, General. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Devereux, Mrs. Lainson would like to ask per- 
mission to have Perry Brown answer that question in her behalf. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Brown, will you mind coming forward and an- 
swering the question for General Devereux ? 

Mr. Brown. I assume, Mr. Chairman, that there seems to be a little 
difference of opinion as to whether we should follow Matt Ridgway 
or whether you should follow the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, of which Matthew Ridgway is a part. 

Mr. Devereux. No, no, no. I said the recommendations of the 
National Security Council as voiced by the President of the United 
States and his recommendations. 

Mr. Brown. Well, if the commander were here—and I think I 
should speak as I think he would say—he would say that he would 
follow the recommendation of the National Security Council, which 
I understand is composed of the President, of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Is that right, sir, 
among others ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. You have representation of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. You also have representation from the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Treasury, FOA, and quite a number of organizations, who 
do look at the problem i in the overall picture, not purely from a mili- 
tary point of view, but from the whole economic, diplomatic point 
of view of our Nation. 

Mr. Brown. Madam President, I think your commander would say 
that he would rather follow the National Security Council. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Latnson. Thank you, Mr. Brown, very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute. We have another question here. 

Mr. Price. That is a very interesting situation. General Ridgway 
is the Chief of Staff of the Army. He is prob: ably the man who knows 
better than anyone else the commitments of the Army. He certainly 
doesn’t arrive at the decision he makes without advice from within 
the Army. 

The National Security Council, as General Devereux has stated, is 
made up of different types of organizations. Many of them who have 
had no military experience at all. They, of course, have a function 
to perform. Personally, I feel a little more secure by taking the 
advice of the man who knows what the commitments of his branch of 
the service are. 

We have had a situation similar to that here once before. We had 
the situation confronting the Air Force. We had the Secretary of 
Air before us. First of all he gave us the administration position of 
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what should be done with our Air Force. And then the committee 
here asked him to let his hair down and tell us what he thought should 
be done. And he told us what should be done. And we very wisely 
and Congress very wisely followed that one man, rather than the 
National Security Council and the President. And we were fortu- 
nate that we did. And I am talking about Mr. Symington, when he 
was Secretary of the Air Force, and he was the “Ridgway” of his day. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I think there is a vast difference in the type of Presi- 
dent we have now than there was when Mr. Truman was President. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but it is very amazing— 

Mr. JoHnson. We have the best military expert in the world. 

Mr. Price. Well, that is to be debated. 

Mr. Brooks. One at a time here. 

Mr. Price. It is very interesting that he has taken exactly the same 
course as the other President took. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Winsteap. I would like to point out—I wasn’t too happy with 
Mr. Truman’s recommendations. But let us not overlook the fact 
that Mr. Truman called then Mr. Eisenhower, who was pre sident of 
Columbia University, in here as a civilian adviser to Mr. Forrestal 
who carried on over into Mr. Louis Johnson's administration, that 
recommended this terrific cut just prior to the Korean war. Now, I 
hope that the administration is not as far off t lay as they. were then. 

Mr. Price. And commenting further on the remarks of the 
tleman from California, for whom I have great regard 
ration, the President in those days when he was such a ore 
leader, took the advice and counsel of a military staff. Thi 
is not taking the advice of the Chief of Staff of hi wn | 
service, but he is going to more of a civilian council. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask Mr. Brown a quest lon. 
clear it up. 

Mr. brown, now it has been 
in the size of the Army in the offi f that he case, and 


size and strength of the Army or the size i luced, wouldn’ 
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jifset any difference in size of the 
uced / 
Brown. I understood, Mr. 
mittee i 
- Brooks. That is the purpose 
-- Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Price. The point is, Mr. Brown, 
miliarv force, particularly at tiis time in the world’ 
need it, don’t we! . 

Mr. Brown. May I throw this inf When we tried to unify the 
torces, we tried to have one group clive a balanced suggestion to your 
committees, to where neither the Air Force nor the Navy nor the 
Army could come in and push their specific side. 

You haven't unified your forces, yet, have you! 
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Mr. Brooks. We have unification, but the unfication has not been 
completed at present. 

Mr. Brown. I think you have it in name, Mr. Chairman. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Wriwsreap. We unified 2 branches of the service and now we 
have about 5. We have the Defense Department 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Brown has asked the type 
of Pandora’s question. He has asked us if we unified the forces. 

I don’t particularly want to ask a question as much as I want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that we are a little bit unfair to nontechnical witnesses 
to ask them questions about personnel that are difficult for them to 
answer, because they don’t have the complete information that the 
professionals in the Department of Defense have available to them in 
order to form opinions. 

Certainly, you can state these general principles and get witnesses 
to agree with them and members of the committee have already 
done so. 

I should like to point out that, as I understand the proposal of the 
Department of Defense, it is not a proposal to weaken the Armed 
Forces of the United States. It is a proposal to stabilize them at a 
level calculated to meet the defense needs of this country and to be 
expendable upward quickly over the coming years. 

I think it is unfair to ask these witnesses questions which say, “Are 
you in favor of weakening the defense of the United States at this 
time?” TI think it presents an entirely erroneous impression, and I 
don’t think that in the first place, unless I am mistaken, this commit- 
tee is dealing with this subject. This subcommittee is not dealing with 
the question of the size of the Active Duty Forces of the United States 
and if we are not dealing with it—and these witnesses don’t have the 
technical information available to them to reply to the questions— 
I think we are getting pretty far offbeat. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this to my friend that the witness here that 
we have this morning is this lovely lady who is president of the Amer- 

‘an Legion Auxiliary. She called for aid to answer the question of 
Mr. Perry Brown. Tle is well versed in military affairs. But [ do 
think we ought to get back to the witness. 

So we thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Now, any further questions to be presented to Madam President of 
the American Legion Auxiliary ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, all right. 

We have also at the same table Mrs. Jane Gould Rishworth, na- 
tional secretary of the American Legion Auxiliary. I understood you 
wanted a moment or two this morning to give your opinion in refer- 
ence toour problem. Weare happy to hear from you. 





STATEMENT OF JANE GOULD RISHWORTH, NATIONAL SECRETARY 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


Mrs. Ristiworrnu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subeommit- 
tee, you are most kind in letting us come to express our views on 
national-security training, a program which I have supported for the 
long-range military planning of the United States. 
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While certainly not posing as an expert in military affairs, I rely 
heavily upon my own 4 years’ service experience in World War IL as 
a guide in stating my firm convictions on youth-training legislation. 

‘I have the good fortune as national secretary of the American 
Legion Auxiliary to be in daily contact with women who are leaders 
in their respective communities. 

In conversation, as well as in correspondence, they show their favor- 
able reaction to national security training. 

It is evident that our members believe that military service to our 
country is an honorable duty and the privilege of every young man in 
his right as a citizen of the United States of America. 

Principal among the points which should gain near unanimous 
support for national security training among our citizens, particularly 
among women, is the removal of the uncertainty which is so prevalent 
in the present selective process of procuring manpower for the armed 
services, 

Today, there is a great uncertainty in the life of every American 
man from 18 to 35 years of age, who has not served or who has received 
a deferment. 

No one will question the equity of placing such a liability on our 
citizens, nor will we question the desire of each to serve his Nation. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that unless they enlist in the 
regular services or volunteer for induction, they have no way of know- 
ing when they will be ordered for military service. 

Under the plan of national security training which the 1 million 
members of the American Legion Auxiliary support, every young man 

meeting minimum physical and mental standards would enter the 
N: ational Security Training Corps for approximately 4 months of 
training. The plan proposes that these training periods fall in the 
most natural point in the youth’s life; between graduation from high 
school and entrance into college or embarkation upon his life’s work. 
With this training obligation behind him, the young man can fulfill 
his Reserve liability in a Reserve or National Guard unit in his home- 
town or in a Reserve Officers Training Corps unit in the college of his 
choice. Thus, while giving this Nation great strength in its reserve 
components, the life of our young citizen has been smoothed to a 
considerable extent. 

This brings us in logical sequence to another benefit derived from 
national security training. By the requirement of training for all 
young men, we reduce to a marked degree two sources of inequity 
that have been prevalent under the present system of service and 
reserve. 

No. 1 is the great disparity in the responsibility of a young man who 
is chosen by his selective service board to be inducted to serve for 2 
vears and then is obligated to be a member of the Reserves for 6 
additional years. 

In contrast, his neighbor, the boy with whom he grew up, by circum- 
stances escapes service and consequently assumes no Reserve obliga- 
tion. 

No. 2, the inequity to be eased would be through the creation of a 
strong Reserve organization that is not comprised entirely of veterans 
who on at least 1 or sometimes 2 occasions have fought this Nation’s 
wars. Naturally, there will always be veterans of war service in the 
reserve components, but the existing system leaves little choice. 

55066—55—No. 1 
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Past history has recorded that wars in which America engaged 
were principally fought and won by civilian soldiers. Why then not 
provide the means of assuring a steady flow of basically trained man- 
power into the Reserves ? 

Why America has been denied national security training these many 
years is difficult if not impossible to underst: ind. Since 1942 never 
less than 60 percent of our citizens have evidenced their approval for 
youth training legislation which to the greatest extent possible would 
be universal of application and civilian controlled. 

Today, 75 percent of our citizens favoring national security train- 
ing leaves no doubt that it should be enactec d into law without delay. 

‘As a veteran, I say to you the preservation of the liberties that we 
cherish requires a great ‘contribution from every American. If we 
are to remain free and retain a reasonable chance of avoiding war, 
then national security training is an indispensable link in the chain of 
preparedness. 

The women of this country will applaud your efforts in giving this 
security to America. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rishworth, for a very fine 
statement. 

Gentlemen, are there any questions ? 

Mr. Van Zandt, you came in late. We haven’t heard from you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I had constituent trouble, so I was late. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to ask the witness: You represent how 
many women ? 

Mrs. Risnwortn. I am the administrative head, the national secre- 
tary, of an organization of 1 million women. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, this position that the Legion auxiliary has 
taken, does it result from a resolution passed at your national con- 
vention ? 

Mrs. Risnwortn. Mr. Congressman, I think the resulting factor 
that we are 100 percent behind a universal or a national security train- 
ing program is the fact that we follow our parent organization, the 
American Legion, plus the fact that we are an organization made up 
of mothers, sisters, and daughters of veterans of all wars 

Mr. Van Zanor. Are there any groups within the auxiliary of the 
Legion who oppose the Legion auxiliary’s position on this legislation ? 

Mrs. Risnworrn. Mr. C ongressman, not to our knowledge. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that the Legion auxiliary has repre- 
sentation in practically every nook, corner, and crossroads of this 
Nation? 

Mrs. Risnwortn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you truly speak for a cross-section of think- 
ing as far as the mothers of this country are concerned ? 

Mrs. Risuwortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Breoxs. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we certainly thank both of you little ladies very 
much for coming here this morning and helping us, and also, Miles, 
for your coming back here. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreci- 
ate your taking us a little bit out of order, in view of Mrs. Lainson’s 
inability to be in the city after this morning. Thank you kindly. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. I understood she is leaving for the West. 
We are happy to do it. 

Now who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Air Force Association, Mr. James H. Straubel, 
executive director. But before proceeding with this witness I have 
three statements to insert in the record. 

(The statements are as follows :)) 


STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD B. CLOWARD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL ON 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PROGRESS, AMELICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


My name is Donald B. Cloward. I am the executive secretary of the council 
on christian social progress of the American Baptist Convention. The council 
on christian social prograss is the agency of our convention responsible for 
interpreting governmental policies to American Baptists, and is authorized to 
represent the convention in legislative matters. 

Tne American Baptist Convention has at every national assembly in recent 
years passed resolutions opposing all forms of peacetime universal military 
training as unnecessary, incffectual, and undemocratic. 

We believe it is unnecessary because so long as an emlergency exists, selective 
service will continue to mobilize all needed manpower, aud according to com- 
petent observers such an emergency is expected to extend some years into the 
future. Moreover when the emergency ends there will be a large reserve of 
trained manpower available for some years. We believe it is ineffectual because 
a 6-month trainee has hardly more than basic training before he is released 
again, and would have to be retrained 6 months or a year later if an emergency 
should again occur. Its only value is a psychological conditioning both of the 
trainee and of the public to accept universal peacetime conscription as normal. 

This leads to the third reason for opposition. Universal peacetime military 
training is we believe contrary to our basic conception of democracy and free- 
dom. The European nations which adopted conscription did not avoid war 
but they did seriously abridge their own freedom of thought, speech, and 
assembly. The strict military mind is a regimented mind. Witness the refusal 
of the commandant at the Military Academy to allow the debating team to 
discuss the question of whether or not Red China shou!d be admitted into the 
United Nations. The American people have been willing to have some freedoms 
abridged in the interest of security during a real emergency. But they rightly 
fear any encroachment on freedom during peacetime, and the adoption of 
UMT would we belive be a long step in that direction. 

Daniel Webster speaking in the House of Representative January 14, 1814, 
is reported to have said, “A free government with an uncontrolled power of 
military conscription is the most ridiculous and abominable contradiction and 
nonsense that ever entered into the heads of men.” 

We, therefore, respectfully urge the committee to defeat this, another attempt, 
to fasten peacetime conscription upon our country. 


TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE PRFSRYTFRIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


We call vour attention to the following statement, pertinent to the present 
study of H. R. 2967, which has been prenared by the departinent of social 
edu“ation and action under authorization of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has consistently 
opposed universal military training and peacetime conscription. The position 
was last declared by the general assembly on May 25, 1954: 

“We reaffirm the historic position of our church in onposition to peacetime 
conscription and universal military training. When the present Draft Act 
expires in 1955, we hone that conditions will make it unnecessary to renew this 
emergency measure. We would request the department of social education and 
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action to be vigilant lest that which is presented as an emergency military 
measure become a permanent feature of American life.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has not been wanting 
in support of the Nation in time of war—even to supporting measures of con- 
scription in time of national emergency. But it has stated and restated its 
firm opposition to programs for establishing universal military training as a 
settled policy of the Nation in time of peace. 

Appended hereto are pronouncements and recommendations of several general 
assemblies of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. These 
we transmit to your committee as a strong testimony against permanent peace- 
time conscription and universal military training. 

1946 (158th): “To prepare to defengl ourselves by the very means which 
awaken suspicion or increase tension * * * is an evidence of the folly of the 
military science which is so dominant in this country. Maintenance of a Navy 
second to none and the adoption of compulsory military training in peacetime 
would certainly further aggravate the very situation from which we strive to 
be free.” 

1947 (159th): “We reaffirm our historic position of opposition to peacetime 
military conscription as constituting a dangerous extension of regimentation by 
government, an inadequate measure of defense in an atomic age, and a violation 
of the spirit of our present determination to secure the multilateral reduction 
of arms and armies. Your committee therefore recommends: (1) That general 
assembly reaffirm its opposition to the establishment of compulsory military 
training during peacetime. (2) That general assembly reaffirm our historic 
position in favor of voluntary enlistment to provide the military forces needed 
for our international commitments and national defense in an atomic age.” 

1948 (160th): “We believe the most ominous present threat to freedom and 
the peace of the world lies in the militarization of the nations. The United 
States, as the leading world power, should take bold steps to reverse such a 
trend. * * * This attempt to regiment freemen, this trend toward military domi- 
nation of our society, calls for continued reliance upon democratic voluntary 
system of national defense. We believe that a system of voluntary recruitment 
will provide adequate defense if administered by leaders who believe in it. 
Because of our industrial and military potentialities revealed in the last war, 
because of our capacity for mobilization, and because of the resources inherent 
in the voluntary system, we go on record as opposing compulsory military train- 
ing and the use of the draft in peacetime. We reaffirm the historic position 
of our church with respect to peacetime military conscription.” 

1949 (161st): “It is imperative that the crass militarization of our Nation 
and of the nations of the world be checked now. We believe the multilateral 
reduction and control of armaments through the United Nations should be vigor- 
ously and continuously sought. We reaffirm our opposition to any form of 
universal military training or peacetime conscription. The Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, has consistently supported the democratic system of 
voluntary recruitment. There is genuine peril that our own defense measures 
may precipitate the very war we fear, and that our free economy will be crushed 
beneath the intolerable burden of armaments.” 

1951 (163d): “While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate 
military preparation consistent with our responsibilities under the United Na- 
tions, we would remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent 
conscription, and commend a constant scrutiny of our military development 
program by competent civilians.” 

1952 (164th): “While the Presbyterian Church recognizes the need of the 
Nation for military conscription in time of national emergency, we reaffirm our 
historic opposition to universal military training as a permanent peacetime 
program.” 

1953 (165th): “While the Presbyterian Church recognizes the need of the 
Nation for military conscription in time of national emergency, we reaffirm our 
historic opposition to universal military training as a permanent peacetime 
program. We call upon the members of our churches to study carefully all 
pending legislation relative to universal military training and to convey their 
views to their Senators and Representatives.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, W. F. McCAates, 
JR., CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEEF, IN OpposiTION TO H. R. 2967, A BILL 
To PROVIDE FOR STRENGTHENING OF THE RESERVE FORCES 


Hon. Carl D. Vinson, chairman, and members of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Vegetable Growers Association appreciates the courtesy of this 
committee in permitting it to present its views concerning H. R. 2967. This 
association is the only national organization specifically representing the vegeta- 
ble growers of America. Through our direct membership and through the many 
affiliated vegetable organizations whom we represent, the views of our asso- 
ciation are representative and conclusive of the opinions of vegetable growers. 

We question the basic premise of H. R. 2967 in that we strongly doubt its ef- 
fectiveness as guaranteeing the national security. We feel that it is a matter 
of history that military thought always fights a future war in terms of the last 
one. We do not feel that in any future war a stockpile of semitrained military 
manpower will be of much value. The Air Force and the Navy are already on 
record that their vital needs are for career men and highly trained technicians, 
and not for masses of regimented cannon fodder, 

We submit that the effort, the expense, and the social dislocations which 
would result from this legislation are too high a price to pay for the creation 
of an obsolete stockpile of semitrained soldiers. We feel that concentration 
on making the armed services more attractive as a long-term career for the highly 
trained specialists needed in an atomic warfare age is the proper direction for our 
military effort. 

We shun the regimentation involved in the military system proposed by H. R. 
2967. History proves that large armies, huge trained Reserves, and the im- 
mense economic burden of this system does not prevent war nor does it prevent 
defeat. 

We are deeply concerned with the social effects of peacetime military con- 
seription. It is our belief that much of the increase in juvenile delinquency 
results from the uncertainties facing young people. A psychological condition 
is produced which has most unfortunate social and economic results. Young 
men are unable to plan their family lives and to strike the economic and social 
roots which have been our heritage as a free and unregimented people. 

The effect on young farmers is particularly disastrous. This proposed legis- 
lation would leave hanging over every young man’s head the probable disrup- 
tion of his plans for establishing a farm family and for the laborious task of 
building his capital to the high point necessary in modern farming. Farming 
is a long-term business and its planning involves a cycle of years. For this 
reason, our association is particularly opposed to any system which delays, for 
an indefinite period, the individual’s obligation for service in the Armed Forces. 
It is our belief that if such service is necessary in peacetime that it should be 
done at the earliest possible moment, before the individual has established a 
family and before he has committed himself financially and technically to a 
specific business or profession. We, therefore, feel that the proper age for 
such military service is from 18 to 22 years, and that if an individual is not 
called into the Armed Forces by the time that he reaches age 22 that he should 
be exempt from any system of peacetime conscription. 

Regimentation in a military way of life continuing over a long period of 
years, as contemplated in H. R. 2967, creates a social climate conducive to regi- 
mentation in all other phases of life. Authority to regiment manpower for 
military purposes inevitably leads to authority to regiment labor, capital and 
industry. We shortly wind up with a totalitarian state in all but the name. 

We trust that your committee will free itself from the influence of the military 
mind whose orientation is always toward the past and seldom to the challenge 
of the future. 


Mr. Brooks. You are Mr. James H. Straubel, executive director of 
the Air Force Association / 

Mr. Srravusew. I am, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement, sir, and we will be 
glad to have it. 

Mr. Srravuse.. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES H. STRAUBEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY EDMUND HOGAN, DIRECTOR OF RESERVE 
AFFAIRS, AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Srravuset. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James H. Straubel. I am executive director of the Air Force 
Association. 

I have with me Mr. Edmund Hogan of my staff, who is our director 
of Reserve affairs. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to appear before you, and discuss 
the proposed legislation known as H. R. 2967. 

I represent the largest organization of Air Force veterans and Air 
Force reservists in the country. Because of our unique position 
among Reserve groups, the legislation now under discussion is very 
close to our hearts. The bill before you, as I understand it, deals 
orimarily with the problems relating to the enlisted manpower of our 
even program. 

While our leaders include the highest ranking enlisted Reserve offi- 
cers in the Nation, about half of our active members are enlisted vet- 
erans of the Air Force. We are the only Reserve organization with 
members who are enlisted reservists and guardsmen. 

Our primary concern is for the safety and best interests of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? Oh, 
you are the only Air Force Reserve organization ? 

Mr. Srravusev. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Srrauset. We are, of course, an airpower organization and 
our specific concern is, quite frankly, the future of the United States 
Air Force and its reserve components. However, we are fully cog- 
nizant of the missions and requirements of the other services. 

I would like to add that the association conducts its Reserve affairs 
through two national councils composed of outstanding members of 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. Both groups have 
enlisted personnel. The chairman of our Air Reserve Council is 
Brig. Gen. T. B. Herndon, of Baton Rouge, La. The chairman of our 
Air National Guard Council is Col. Alfred C. Schwab, Jr., of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored to have here today two members of 
our Air National Guard Council. One is Brig. Gen. Robert Dodson, 
chief of staff of Oregon, and Col. William W. Spruance, chief of staff 
of Delaware. 

We appreciate the complex problem faced by the committee in ap- 
praising this bill. We do not pretend to have all the answers. We 
do hope our reactions may be of some help to you. 

So much for the background of the statement I wish to make in be- 
half of the Air Force Association. 

H. R. 2967 bears the official legend that it is “A bill to provide for 
strengthening of the Reserve Forces and for other purposes.” 

The Air Force Association is in complete agreement with these 
objectives, and we are delighted with the exhaustive analysis being 
given the National Reserve Plan by your committee. 
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The need for qualified participating enlisted men is the major Re- 
serve problem at the moment. They continue to stay away from the 
Reserve in droves. Now, failing to have lured them into the pro- 
gram in one way or another, we are considering legislation to compel 
them to serve. H. R. 2967 is being strongly promoted. Let us be 
sure it lives up to its billings. 

To begin with, you have heard it argued, in testimony before this 
committee, that by strengthening our Reserve forces it should be pos- 
sible “to more safely reduce the size of our Regular Establishment 
without jeopardizing our country’s security.” 

We worry about such statements. The Air Force Association be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in strengthening our reserve components and 
has consistently been on record in this regard, year after year. At 
the same time, we have tried to face up to the perils to our security in 
this hydrogen age. The revolution in weapons makes the active-duty 
establishment the first and only real hope of deterring all-out aggres- 
sion or blunting it and striking back effectively should it come. Some 
reservists, specifically those of the Air National Guard, fit solidly into 
the air defense network of the active Air Force. They are on the front 
line—at the end of the runway. These Air Guard squadrons are 
exceptions to the rule. 

This may be the time to state that, while this bill purports to greatly 
strengthen the Reserve Forces, it makes no provision for the | equip- 
ment “adequate to the task. Nor, to my knowledge, does any legisla- 
tion now before the Congress. Adequate equipment is essential to an 
improved Reserve Forces program. There is no assurance that this 
equipment is forthcoming. 

Mr. Chairman, in this regard, I emphasize the word “adequate.” I 
realize there are bills taking care of equipment which will eventually 
go to the Reserve Forces, but our organization is particularly con- 
cerned that now, for the first time, a reserve component, name ly, the 
Air National Guard, has a front-line mission. There are 17 Air 
National Guard squadrons that are now “on alert” throughout 
America. They are on the front line for an air war. They do not 
have the same equipment as the Regular forces, which have the same 
mission. There may be one exception; that the Regular forces are 
providing an all-weather around-the-clock alert. But the equipment 
that the reserve components obtain is still hand-me-down equipment 

that comes from the Regular establishment. 

Mr. Brooks. You urge that they be given the same equipment as the 
Regular Establishment for their oe. 

Mr. Srravpet. We have never urged it, sir, until this front-line 
mission came around, which is quite rece a But we feel if the reserve 
component is given a mission comparable to the mission of the Regular 
establishment it therefore deserves comparable equipment. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JoHnson. It seemed to me we heard some testimony the other 
day that it was on the way and a probability of an early delivery of the 
kind of equipment you want and the kind of eouipment they should 
have to carry out their mission. I agree with you 100 percent, that 
if you give a group a mission, you have to give them the best possible 
weapons to handle the mission. That is essentially true in the air. 

Now, is it your information that this is being dragged along and 
delayed and put aside / 
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Mr. Srraveen. I believe there was testimony to this effect, but to 
my knowledge, at least, and I have tried to check it as carefully as 
1 could, there is no provision at the moment in Air Force procure- 
ment for the reserve components to get the equipment right off the line. 
They will get equipment that has passed through the Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

In other words, if we start off with an “A” model of an aircraft, 
that will go to the Regulars first, and it will pass on through and when 
you get your “B” and “C” models the Regulars would get them and the 
Guard would get the “A” models. These days there can be quite a bit 
of difference between types and models as you well know. So all the 
equipment that is in the Guard today is hand-me-down equipment 
rather than equipment that is of the latest variety. 

Mr. Jounson. They are getting what the Regulars have on hand ? 

Mr. Srravset. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. When the replacement comes. 

Mr. Srravuset. That is right, when the replacement comes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that some of Air National Guard has 
jet aircraft ? 

Mr. Srrauset. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is modern ? 

Mr. Srravupe. It is modern, but there are so many models of jet air- 
craft that it is not what you call first-line equipment. Jets can be 
obsolete, as you well know. We have been in production for sometime 
on them. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about your Air Reserve units ? 

Mr. Srravper. Your Air Reserve units, sir, are in the same position. 
They are primarily tactical and primarily cargo. Now they are still 
fiving— 

Mr. Van Zanvr. You say cargo? 

Mr. Srraupes.. Yes; transport. That is one of their major missions. 
They are in even worse shape, relatively, inasmuch as the cargo air- 
craft they are flying are World War II models, many of them C+46’s. 
They must be considered obsolescent or obsolete in this day and age. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. During the Korean war, how many Air National 
Guard units and likewise Air Force Air Reserve units were called up 
for duty? 

Mr. Stravpev. Virtually all of the units weer called up, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And what period of time was consumed getting 
them in shape and transported to the area of combat / 

Mr. Srraveet. Two of the Reserve units did an excellent job and 
got over to Korea very fast, a unit from California and one from 
Chicago, 1 an attack unit and 1 a cargo unit. They made it in a very 
short period of time. Do you recall? 

Mr. Hogan. Approximately 45 days. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 45 days. Therefore, it is proper to say that you 
actually—we actually have Reserve units who went into action within 
45 days after call? 

Mr. Srravper. Yes, sir. And we are very proud of them. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 
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Mr. Deverevx. In case of limited supply, would you not agree that 
ihe Regular Forces should have priority on equipment ‘ 

Mr. STRAUBEL Absolutely, sir. We feel that the Regular Forces 
should always have priority, inasmuch as their mission is a front 
line mission. This is a peculiar instance where the Air Guard has 
been given a mission comparable to the Regular Establishment, with 
the one exception of an all-weather capability. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, proceed, sir. 

Mr. Stravsex. We ask that the reservist not be misled by talk of so- 
called hurricane forces. With our present intelligence system, our 
Reserve cannot be expected to cope with surprise atomic attack. 
It has its place—and a vital place—in the event of all-out attack— 
hut as a second-line force, with the exceptions noted. 

We hope that the National Reserve Plan will not be used as an 
“rgument for reducing the size of the Regular Air Force Establish- 
ment. That would be foolhardy indeed. 

Next, let us consider peripheral wars. The legislation how before 
the committee had its genesis, to some degree, in the Korean war, 
which drained the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard of its 
units to beef up an inadequate Regular Establishment. 

Even worse, it dragged back to duty with the Air Force more than 
100,000 involuntary recallees, who were reservists in name only, and 
who had assumed they would not put on the uniform again short of all- 
out mobilization. 

As an organization we camplained bitterly at the time about the 
inequities involved in giving the World War II veteran another war 
to cope with while millions of young men with no active-duty ex- 
perience sat by and escaped the blow. We know how deeply this dis- 
tinguished committee has felt about that wretched situation. 

W e hope the reservist will not be led to believe that with the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan equity would prevail, and—come another Korea— 
he might not be called upon to go—I mean in numbers. It has been 
implied that UMT, or some version of it, would do that trick. But 
let us look at the facts of life. Let us assume that a UMT plan is 
well underway, and that the enemy engages us in another Korea- 
type adventure, and that sentiment prevails for a limited war— 
limited this time in geographical area or by a prohibition on 
the use of atomic weapons. The enemy could be expected to 
stir up simultaneously either real or diversionary activity in areas 
where our tactical air units are now deployed—the Far East and 
Western Europe. That would keep these units, for the most part, 
pinned down to those areas and in constant readiness. Our Strategic 
Air Command and Air Defense Command would necessarily be pinned 
down in this country. Our Tactical Air Command, which must bear 
the brunt of the air battle, could hardly be expected to go it alone. 

Some Air National Guard units—maybe more than some—would 
be called up, and again the Air Force would have to dig into the 
Reserve pool. And again the critical occupational specialties would 
rule the day. 

The military requirement would call for trained and experienced 
specialists in air warfare. Yes, and again the veterans—now of two 
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wars—would get the call while young inexperienced men—although 
now in the service as a result of UMT—would stay at home by the 
numbers. That is not a nice prospect. Nor is the situation as pre- 
sented an unrealistic one. But the facts cannot be ignored by wishful 
thinking. 

It is true, of course, that our present system, lacking a National 

teserve Plan, gives no more assurance that the air war veteran would 
be spared further combat under the circumstances projected. 

At least, no one has said it would. Let us not lead the reservist into 
thinking that this so-called equity plan would do so. 

The question of equity is a huge one and can be easily oversimplified. 

Certainly, there is an equity of obligation to help defend this 
Nation on the part of every citizen, but it need not follow that this 
means equity of service. The first is inherent in our way of life. The 
second, equity of service, should be dependent upon the military re- 
quirement. If, for example, it is possible to deter aggression and 
defend the Nation without running every qualified male citizen 
through the military mill, it would be inefficient and wasteful to do so. 

H. R. 2967 is premised, according to its spokesmen, on compulsory 
military service for every able-bodied male in certain age brackets, 
regardless of the need. 

For example, the size of the Army Reserve after a 5-year period, 
under this plan, would be staggering, and very costly, with no military 
requirement to support that size of a force. In reading some testi- 
mony on the bill it is difficult to tell whether equity is thought of as 
means to an end or the end itself. 

Now what about the military requirements? The National Reserve 
Plan is designed, according to the testimony, primarily to satisfy the 
needs of the Army for a large Reserve Corps, particularly enlisted 
reservists. 

Testimony before this committee indicates that it is basically an 
Army matter and, in fact, that the Reserve programs of the Air Force 
will proceed without change. 

There is evidence, however, that this legislation would actually 
harm both the Air Guard and Air Reserve. It would have the effect 
of eliminating non-prior-service personnel from their programs. 
These are the Indians, the people of the lower two grades who support 
the operational missions. They form, for example, 34 percent of the 
total enlisted strength of the Air National Guard. The current system 
for enlistment of these people meets the requirement. The new plan 
would abolish this system. It hardly seems Justified. 

There are even more important considerations. 

At the present time our announced military and foreign policy is 
keyed to the deterrent strength of airpower. Hence, it is essential that 
we assess our military plans and programs in light of their possible 
effect on this airpower. 

Testimony on this bill indicates some lack of understanding of the 
Air Force’s manpower requirements. For example, take the Air 
Force requirement for a minimum 4-year tour of duty. One major 
proponent of the National Reserve Plan, during testimony, in ques- 
tioning the stated Air Force requirement, noted that the First World 
War—and that is an actual quote—“was won by men who had not been 
in 2 years, because it didn’t last that long.” The significance of the 
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analogy escapes me. I cite it only as a warning that there appears to 
be more than a little World War I thinking behind this legislation. 

If we gear our thinking to world war III, and ways to prevent it, 
and if we logically start with the military requirement, we run head- 
long into the needs of the Active Air Force Establishment. 

The manpower problems of the Active Air Force are acute, more 
acute than its leaders like to admit. For example, many of our mili- 
tary and foreign policy decisions are based on the combat readiness 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

In assessing this factor, we must consider the readiness of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. In assessing this factor, we must consider the 
readiness of men as well as machines. A large percentage of the 
personnel of this vital command are on their first tour of enlistment 
and therefore are only partially trained. In certain technical cate- 
gories, as many as 80 percent of the personnel must be considered ap- 
prentices in their jobs. Experienced crew chiefs, truly key personnel, 
are steadily leaving the command and the departure curve is running 
upward. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask him a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

How do you account for that? 

Mr. Srravsew. It is part and parcel of an overall problem, sir. 

The reenlistment rate in the Strategic Air Command does not run 
any higher than it does throughout the Air Force, which as you know 
is something over 20, a little over 20 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the civilian economy draining some of these 
people off because of their skills? 

Mr. Srravset. Yes. The radar technicians especially and other 
technical specialists are constantly going into industry. Also, the 
command, more than any other command in the Air Force, and I 
think probably the entire services, must, to keep combat ready, move 
its personnel constantly back and forth overseas on these tours of 
duty. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you going to offer us any suggestions how these 
key personnel can be retained ¢ 

Mr. Srrausew. The legislation now before the Congress for the so- 
called fringe benefits will certainly help. 

The pay raise will help. All of these things together. There is 
no one answer I am sure, and I have talked to General LeMay about 
it. No one sees one answer to do it. But there are many things that 
are being done. They are working night and day on the problem 
of reenlistment in the command and throughout the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if that is the case—the Kilday committee is 
handling the matter of pay. They have already reported a bill. 
Don’t you think that will go far toward alleviating your problem ? 

Mr. Srravsev. I thinkso. But we feel that the figure that has been 
established or announced is far too low. 

Mr. Brooks. What figure? 

Mr. Srravsex. The 6 percent, which is the figure generally an- 
nounced as the one coming up. 

Mr. Brooks. What figure would you assess? 

Mr. Srravpet. We feel the figure should be much higher, Mr. 
Chairman, according to the studies we have made. The 6 percent, of 
course, will help, but in order to get anywhere near equity in terms 
of comparable jobs—and I might add it is impossible to outbid in- 
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dustry; if you raised the ante, so-called, they can raise it more—we 
have had figures of around 20 percent cited as realistic. 

Now, we realize the drain on the economy, but we also have a ter- 
rific drain by these people constantly leaving the service. 

So it might be added up that in the long run we would be saving 
money. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ! 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you found out whether or not some of the 
civilian people that are draining off your men are also selling some- 
thing to the Government themselves 4 

Mr. Srraupet. Oh, yes, many of them go in the aircraft industry. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think there ought to be some way we can deal with 
them and tell them they just have to let us have the workers that we 
need to handle the equipment that we are going to buy perhaps from 
that one particular concern. 

Mr. Srravupev. There seems to be no overall plan, no way to do that 
at the moment, to tell a company that it cannot hire certain people. 
1 doubt that there is any control set up. 

Mr. Jounson. | know, but they are going in there—the chairman 
and myself went down to an Air Force base and they are just walking 
right into the station and raiding the whole station, signing men up 
6 months ahead of time, ahead of the time they are going to be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How are you going to stop them ? 

Mr. Jonmnson. There ought to be something which can be done to 
handle the situation. 

Mr. Srrauset. We have done something about that, sir. Later on 

Iwill mention that we have had a manpower conference. Our asso- 
ciation sponsored it. That was one of the reasons—to explain better 
the Air Force problem and to try to get industry to go on this subject. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not let him finish his statement, if he has some- 
thing in the statement about that. 

Mr. Srravupet. I am sure the committee is familiar with such facts 
as these and is equally disturbed by them. I am sure also that the 
Air Force is taking every means to improve its reenlistment rate. 

It is my understanding that the reenlistment problems of the other 
services are equally great, if not more so, but I-merely point out that 
if airpower is the key to our defense program, as officially stated, and 
if SAC is the key to our airpower program, as officially stated, then 
the manpower requirements of SAC must be given top priority. 

Unless we take first things first in a matter as complex as this, we 
can easily wind up with too little of everything. 

To offset its low reenlistments, the Air Force, some 8 months ago 
began an intensified recruiting campaign. For the first time its re- 
cruiting program was permitted to operate independently, in most 
respects, of the Army recruiting effort. Air Force recruiters faced a 
bleak situation. ‘The requirement for enlisted personnel was such that 
many Air Force leaders thought the established requirement impos- 
sible of achievement. 

I am personally familiar with the problem because our association 
at that time called an Air Force manpower conference in Washington, 
attended by representatives of some 90 of our industrial affiliates, to see 
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whether business and private groups could, on a voluntary basis, help 
solve the Air Force problem. 

Today, the Air Force can report that it is meeting its current recruit- 
ing quotas and has met the so-called impossible enlistment goal of the 
past 8 months. 

Thus, the present system, from an Air Force standpoint, seems to 
be equal to the est: iblished requirement. But voluntary enlistment 
isa touchy thing. It fluctuates with the many tides that run through 
a free society. It demands and deserves constant attention. 

The National Reserve Plan, with its provision for a 6-month train- 
ing program, is a potential danger to the voluntary enlistment pro- 
gram of the Air Force. 

Now, it is well established that many of these Air Force enlistees 
choose 4 years in the Air Force rather than 2 years’ drafted service in 
the Army. The program is voluntary in the sense that these recruits 
do not enter the Air Force merely to fulfill an obligation, that they are 
not driven into this branch of the service. But the success of the pro- 
gram is dependent to a great degree on the draft law, Let me at this 
time congratulate the committee for its work in behalf of the draft- 
law extension. 

Give a number of these young men an opportunity to fulfill their 
military obligation with only 6 months’ duty in the Army and extended 
Reserve service, and you obviously threaten the Air Force manpower 
program. How much you threaten it, no one can say. But the risk 
is there and we do not believe the new plan is worth the risk, or that 
feature of the new plan. 

In testimony before the committee some concern has been expressed 
on this point, but the prevailing attitude of Air Force spokesmen 
seems to have been that the controls established under the plan—to 
regulate the number of 6-month trainees—would safeguard the Air 
Force's enlistment quotas. We have equal confidence in the Com- 
mander in Chief’s interest in and knowledge of the Air Force require- 
ment, and in his ability to exercise the proper controls. If 100,000 
6-month trainees are involved, as has been proposed, the President’s 
job would be difficult enough. And there are those who seem to con- 
sider this quota a floor. This thinking could be disastrous. But this 
is not the major issue. 

In the first place, the voluntary enlistment faucet cannot be turned 
off and on at will without losses occurring. There is a 3- to 4-month 
lead time on those volunteer enlistments. If the controls are applied 
to the 6-month-trainee quotas, and we can assume a 3 or 4 months’ 
training period before they decide to apply them, and the Air Force 
enlistments increase as a result, we would see a peak and valley cycle. 
The training centers might be relatively idle for several months, and 
then overloaded for several months. 

Further, the Air Force is beginning to learn that its enlistment prob- 
lem is part and parcel of its reenlistment problem. 

If the motivation for enlistment is thoughtful and sincere, it is 
believed that the young men obtained will think more highly of their 
Air Force career and will be less inclined to leave the service when 
their tour of duty is up. 

Reenlistments are the major manpower problem of all services. 
They seriously affect combat readiness. Compulsory enlistment, which 
is a- keystone of the National Reserve Plan, will only increase the 
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reenlistment problem. At least, these are the views of recruiters in 
the field who are in daily contact with the families of America, and 
with whom our association is working very closely. 

Coupled with its personal approach to recruiting, the Air Force has 
had the help of many private and industrial organizations in making 
the public more aware of the importance of military service and the 
benefits of an Air Force career. At no Government expense, an esti- 
mated $5 million in advertising, billboard space, motion-picture films, 
television and radio programs, pamphlets, and the like have been de- 
voted to this cause. Our association is proud to have stimulated this 
effort and to act as the coordinating agency for it. 

As a result of this experience and our studies of the military man- 
power problem, we strongly urge that this committee consider a Na- 
tional Reserve Plan based on inducements for voluntary enlistment 
rather than compulsory service. 

The Nation has not even scratched the surface in voluntary enlist- 
ments for military service. .Indeed, voluntary enlistments are not 
given the dignity they deserve. For example, the military services 
are required by law to use Goverment free space, where available, for 
their recruiting centers throughout the country. Asa result, you will 
find in some cases these centers located in the basements of ware- 
houses, in redlight districts, and on skid row. 

Military duty is an honorable profession. It does not seem con- 
sistent with our democratic ideals to force our young men to enlist 
for military duty in such surroundings. We must dignify voluntary 
enlistment. This committee can help do so, and we respectfully sug- 
gest that a good first step would be to enact legislation to permit re- 
cruiting centers to be located in better surroundings. 

We believe that with the joint effort of the Congress, the executive 
branch, the Nation’s industry and its civic agencies—that voluntary 
enlistments in all services can be vastly increased. We think volun- 
tary enlistment is more democratic, more in tune with public desire, 
than compulsory service. 

The programs I have described not only aid directly in recruiting 
but lift the prestige of military sarvice and aid in morale. 

These educational efforts could help build better Reserve programs. 
In fact, if applied directly to the reservist, which has never really been 
done, interest can be stimulated in Reserve duty for all the services. 

Other steps can be taken to induce participation in the Reserve 
Forces. In relation to the Nationa! Reserve Plan now before us, I 
would like to make these recommendations in behalf of my organi- 
zation : 

First, the proposed penalty—of less than honorable discharge—for 
failure to participate in the Reserves—will not be accepted by the 
public. 

Second, the size of the Standby Reserve, as projected, is not re- 
lated to the military requirement. It would seem more preferable 
to release this entire group to the civilian manpower pool. 

Third, control over the Standby Reserve is now split between agen- 
cies. It should be unified under one agency. 

Fourth, as an inducement to participation in the Reserve program, 
the total period of Reserve obligation should be shortened. The latter 
point could be important in terms of rehabilitating the Army Reserve 
program. 
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We suggest that the Reserve obligation for a man drafted into the 
Army be reduced from 6 to 3 years, providing he participates in the 
program satisfactorily against established standards. 

We suggest that the Reserve obligation for voluntary enlistees in all 
services be omitted entirely, with 4 years the minimum enlistment 
period. 

The Air Force and Navy and Marines are on record that they desire 
a Voluntary Reserve. Thus, this change should not affect them. It 
could, however, be an important inducement for a man to volunteer 
for Army service rather than wait to be drafted. 

May I repeat that any program should be accompanied by an organ- 
ized effort on the part of all the services to promote dignity of service 
and dignity of Reserve duty. It also might be worth considering a 
reenlistment bonus for noncommissioned reservists. 

In conclusion: We do not find that the concept of equity of service, 
as advanced to support the bill, is compatible with the military re- 
quirement. 

We cannot support legislation which threatens the combat readiness 
of the Active Establishment. We believe that the 6-month training 
option in the National Reserve Plan threatens the effectiveness of the 
Active Air Force. Therefore, we recommend that this option be 
eliminated from the bill. 

We recommend that the system now supporting a voluntary Active 
Air Force, a voluntary Air Force Reserve, and a voluntary Air Na- 
tional Guard be maintained and strengthened in the best interests of 
the national security. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present these views on behalf 
of the Air Force Association. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a rather strong statement there. 

Tell me, how large is your organization ? 

Mr. SrravsBeL. We have 38,000 active members, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you are the president of it? 

Mr. Srravsew. No, sir; I am the executive director. 

Mr. Brooks. Executive director. 

I notice here on the last page of your statement you state that you 
cannot support legislation w hich threatens the combat readiness of the 
active establishment, and yet you say that when a man serves 4 years 
in the active establishment you will not hold him in Reserve but 
release him. 

Mr. Srravset. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Doesn’t that affect the combat readiness of the active 
establishment, that you have nobody to draw in at the moment the 
emergency occurs? You have no reserves that are trained with as 
much as 4 years’ training. 

Mr. Srravuseu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under your program. 

Mr. Srravupet. It wouldn’t mean that we wouldn’t have any Reserve. 
We would have a much better Reserve. We would have as many as 
we would need. The Reserve requirements of the Air Force are not 
very heavy. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would take no volunteers that served 4 years; 
would you use them all again ? 

Mr. Srravset. No. We would take only volunteers that have had 
4 years, who would go in the Reserves. 
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Mr. Brooks. But you don’t say that. 

You say: 

We suggest that the Reserve obligation for volunteer enlistees in all services 
be omitted entirely, with 4 years the minimum enlistment period. 

In other words, any volunteer would no longer serve in the Reserve. 

Mr. Srravse. No, sir; that is not our intent. We were eliminating 
the obligation from the man who has had 4 years of active duty service, 
and he would volunteer for the Reserve program, rather than be com- 
pelled to be in it for a certain period of time. The Air Force itself 
wants the Volunteer Reserve 

Mr. Brooxs. I see what you are driving at. 

Mr. Wriysreap. You would permit it but not require it. 

Mr. Srravuseu. That is right, sir, permit it, and encourage to volun- 
teer, of course. In fact, we would increase the emphasis on volunteer- 
ing for the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. So your best men, unless—that is, the best trained men, 
unless they desire it, would be completely released. 

Mr. Srrauset. They would have no obligation to stay in the Re- 
serve; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And regardless of how badly the Air Force might need 
them in an emergency, you would let them go? 

Mr. Srravusen. Yes; and so would the Air Force and the Marines 
and the Navy. They all want a Volunteer Reserve. They have ex- 
pressed themselves, at least before the committee, in that regard. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t have it now. Because when a man goes in, 
he goes back in the Reserve when he completes his enlistment. 

Mr. Srravuser. That is right, sir, but the Reserve programs now are 
not what they should be. And if they were made purely volunteer, 
which is what all services are after and our organization supports 
very strongly, we think you would get a much stronger reserve out of 
it. You have people that want to be—— 

Mr. Brooxs. If they had enough volunteers to fill their need, we 
wouldn’t be here trying to write a bill. If we had all the volunteers 
we needed, we would ask them to come in and volunteer. 

Mr. Srrausen. We think you can, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, here on page 5 you refer to compulsory military 
service for every able-bodied male in certain age brackets. Is that 
the way you read H. R. 2967? 

Mr. Srravset. According to the people who are supporting it. In 
fact, there is an official brochure put out by the Department of Defense 
which certainly leads me to believe that that is the case. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you read H. R. 2967 yourself ? 

Mr. Srravpen. Yes, sir. 

I said here, “According to its spokesmen,” I believe. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, you said “according to the spokesmen.” 

Mr. Srrauper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But you wouldn’t quote that if you didn’t believe that 
is true, would you? 

Mr. Srravset. No. The spokesmen who are promoting the bill 
and have sent it over here have put this out as an explanation of what 
it means; it makes it very clear that it would be service for every- 
one, compulsory. ; 

Mr. Brooks. It is not as clear with me as it is with you. 
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Mr. Srravseu. I see, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because I didn’t understand it that way. 

But if you have any particular feature of the bill that would pre- 
sent it more clearly to the committee, I wish you would take it up 
now and explain to the committee where this bill, unless amended, 
would require everybody to be brought in. 

Mr. Srravser. No, sir, I can’t say that. I was referring to the 
people who are supporting the legislation. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Now, assuming that that is not correct, that it is 
not a UMT bill in the sense that everybody wouldn't be brought in, 
then would your statements which followed that be of the same type? 

Mr. Stravsev. I think basically they weuld. That gets us into 
the manpower pool and whether that is going to be a ceiling on it and 
how we are going to take people out of the pool. 

My understanding is that in the testimony attempting to explain 
further on the bill, a ceiling has been discussed. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. And they have said that for the first year 
they had in mind 100,000 volunteers for 6 months’ training. In my 
book, that is not UMT, the first year, certainly. 

Mr. Srravset. Not the first year, sir, but 

Mr. Brooks. In the second year, there is a division there. Some 
had suggested 200,000 and some have said that it would be the same 
number. But the bill itself, as I read it, leaves that authority to 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. SrravuBen. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you think of that now? 

Mr. Srravesei. Of course we are dealing here with a law. We have 
been cognizant of the fact that there are these controls and it would 
be handled by administrative decree. At the same time, the thing that 
concerned us is that if they place a ceiling on the pool, there are going 
to be many more left in there. In that case, during the first year cer- 
tainly everyone wouldn’t go. We haven’t seen much of what the long- 
range plan is for it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it is only 4 years, you know that. 

Mr. Srravupet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Because the bill is set up for 4 years. 

Mr. Srravset. We would like more information, I believe, on what 
the plans are for the other 3 years in terms of—or what is going to gage 
what the amount will be. 

Mr. Winsreap. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, to say, I 
believe the record will show that Mr. Burgess said it was their inten- 
tion—of course, they would not be held to it—for 100,000 for each of 
the 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. I think Mr. Burgess did say something about that. 

Mr. Winsteap. I asked him the question: “How many in the second, 
third, and fourth years?” And the best I can recall, he said 100,000. 
Of course, they would not be bound to that, but I believe that is the 
Assistant Secretary’s statement in the record. 

Mr. Srravse.. I see, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You know the bill, as framed, as interpreted by every- 
body, but yourself, perhaps, would leave the President with authority 
to control the number that is brought in. Of course, the Congress 
can change that. 

(Mr. Straubel nods.) 
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Mr. Brooks. If the President exercised that authority, what would 
you think of that arrangement? Would it hurt the Air Force? 

Mr. Srravusei. Of holding to it? 

(Mr. Brooks nods. ) 

Mr. Srravset. I don’t think it would have that much effect. The 
Air Force, as I understand it, from what testimony I have read, does 
not intend to really make use ‘of the bill. It has said, I believe, in so 
many words: “It ismore of an Army matter” and the Reserve wouldn’t 
be affected. 

Mr. Brooks. It looks like the Air Force doesn’t use the draft but 
they are mighty glad to get a man who is about to be drafted to come 
in voluntarily in the Air Force. 

Mr. Srravuset. Of course, the other provisions of the bill would, we 
feel, harm the Reserve and Guard, as mentioned—taking away "the 
non-prior-service personnel is the most detrimental feature. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would only be the case, you say, if this was 
UMT. 

Mr. Srrauset. No. I believe it provides, doesn’t it, that all non- 
prior-service personnel would be eliminated—that is, you could not put 
non-prior-service personnel, feed them into the Guard or Reserve. 
Now, the Guard is dependent upon those people now for its lower three 
grades. It would beacrippling blow in our opinion. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean to say that the bill, your interpretation of 


the measure, is that the Air Force could not accept prior-service 
trained people ? 

Mr. Srrauset. The Air National Guard, for example, could not 
accept non-prior-service trained oa They would all have to have 


had their 4 years in the Air Force 
Guard. 

Mr. Ducanper. They could take the 6-month boys. They just 
don’t want to do it. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t follow that. I agree with you that they ought 
to have the authority, if they want to, to take the servicemen pre- 
viously trained in the Reserve and in the guard. 

Mr. Strauper. Oh, yes, we accept that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes; we don’t think they should be prohibited from 
that. But that is a part of the feature of the bill and our understand- 
ing of it. And I believe the head of the Air National Guard Bureau 
has testified in a similar vein, that this would be a bad blow to the 
Air Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. They said they didn’t need it, as I recollect the testi- 
mony; that they could fill up without the use of any compulsion. 

Mr. Ducanper. I can clear it up, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanver. Under the bill you couldn’t take non-prior-service 
personnel, but you could take 6-month volunteer enlistees, with the 
914-year obligation. But the Air Force and the Navy doesn’t. want 
to take the 6-month boys. They want to keep what they have right 
how, you see. 

Mr. Winsreap. If you will pardon me, the Air Force, as I under- 
stood, testified to the fact that they would not have anyone in the 
Air National Guard except those who have had 4 years of prior serv- 
ice, Which to me would almost destroy your Air National Guard. 

Mr. Srravuse.. That is right. 


efore they could funnel into the 
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Mr. Winsreap. Because if I understood you correctly, 34 percent 
now in your Air National Guard are those who are not veterans. 

Mr. Srravsex. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Now, the one thing that is hard for me to follow 
you on—and you made some very strong statements which I believe I 
agree with, but if you are opposed to taking out of the Air National 
Guard—and I certainly am—those youngsters who fill in that group— 
then you must have someone else. But if that is good for the Air 
National Guard, it certainly seems to me that a few of the enlistees 
would be just as good for the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Srravpet. For the Army Reserve ? 

Mr. Winsreap. I don’t quite follow you on your statement. Don’t 
misunderstand me, I don’t agree with the administration's bill at all. 
I have been very critical of it. But the 100,000 they are talking of are 
6-month volunteers to train to go into the Reserve, and the Air Force 
says they don’t want them; the Navy says they don’t want them; and 
the Army will get 99,000 out of the 100,000 and the Marine Corps 
1,000. 

Now, that group is similar for the Army Reserve as your 34 per- 
cent is for your Air National Guard, it appears to me. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Certainly, I don’t want that group out of the Air 
National Guard, but I want some provision somewhere that the Army 
can get a few of those in their Reserve. 

Mr. Srravuset. The Army, sir, or the Air Force? 

Mr. Winsteap. Both. 

Mr. Srravsev. The Army, apparently, wants them. 

Mr. Winsreap. The present system gives the Air National Guard 
34 percent of those youngsters who volunteer and may not even get 
the 6 months’ training. And I am for that. 

But I also believe we should make some provision that at least some 
of these youngsters could volunteer and go into the Army Reserve. 
If it is good for the Air National Guard, it appears to me it will be 
good for the Reserve of the Army. 

Mr. Stravspet. Well, we have assumed the Army wants all or most 
of the 100,000. We take no opposition to that, sir. If the Army 
thinks it is good for their Reserves, we are—— 

Mr. Winsteap. You are not opposed to setting up a volunteer quota, 
then, or volunteer system for the 4- or 6-month trainees to go into 
anybody’s reserve who needs them? I thought you were fearful of 
that interfering with your volunteer system. 

Mr. StRavBeL. We don’t want them for the Air Force Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I understand. But I understood your testimony, 
that you were opposed to a system that would permit them to take 
even 100,000 of these youngsters out of the pool because it would 
interfere with your volunteer enlistments in the Air Force. 

Mr. Stravupew. Yes, sir; that is the reason for our opposition—not 
not from a Reserve standpoint—that it would affect the active 
establishment. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But it seems to me if you are still opposed to taking 
this 34 percent out of the Air National Guard, that you should be 
willing to give the Army a few, so they can have some. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 
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Mr. Bray. Now, this Air Force association—that is not what they 
call the Air Force Reserve, is it ? 

Mr. SrrAvBEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You are composed of both Reserves and Regular 
members of the establishment, both officers and enlisted men? 

Mr. Srrausen. All of our active members, the only ones that can 
vote or hold office or serve on committees, must be civilians who have 
served in the Air Force previously or a predecessor service, or the 
active Reserve and guardsmen. 

Mr. Bray. You have some similarity to what we call the Navy 
League in regard to its association with the Navy; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Srravuset. No, sir. There is no comparison in terms of mem- 
bership or structure. 

I believe the Navy League, at least they say they have relatively 
few veterans in the organization, where ours is entirely, our active 
membership, is entirely veterans. 

Mr. Bray. I see. 

Do you believe that the views that you have expressed here are 
generally the views of the Air Force, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Srravupew. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I know you are not speaking officially for them. 

Mr. Srravsew. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, I am anxious to know exactly what the view 
of the Air Force is. 

I know in a great service sometimes the views expressed has to come 
from the—well, the Department of Defense. That is only natural. 

When I asked those questions, it wasn’t in any way. to embarrass 
you. On the contrary, I would like to know what the real honest opin- 
ion of the Air Force is, as near as I can. Sometimes it is a little dif- 
ficult to find out in the present situation. 

Mr. Srravpse.. Well, as I review the official word of the Air Force 
as based on the two statements of Mr. Talbott and General Twining, 
we differ quite a bit in our ideas on this. They have said, for example, 
this, that they don’t feel, and repeated several times, the Reserve or 
Air Guard would be hurt by this. We think it will. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know whether that is really their personal opin- 
ion or not, what they expressed here ? 

Mr. Srravupev. I can’t tell you, sir. I can only go by the testimony. 

Mr. Bray. I won’t pursue it. But that is what I actually was trying 
to find out. 

But the way it stands now, you can enlist in the Air National Guard 
without any previous military training, can you ? 

Mr. Srravupen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And the Air Guard is a rather important part of the 
Air Force today. 

Mr. Srravupen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, can you enlist in the Air Force Reserves without 
previous military training ? 

Mr. Hocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srravupen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hocan. There is a provision for approximately, as I recall, 
about 26,000 nonprior service individuals for the Air Force Reserve to 
fit into this structure, which might need explaining in connection with 
our opposition to certain features of the bill. 
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Mr. Bray. So now both the Air National Guard and the Air Re- 
serve can take raw recruits, so to speak / 

Mr. Hocan. A certain number of nonprior service, provided they 
have—— 

Mr. Bray. The way this would work out, if this bill is passed, you 
could not take those in; is that right ? 

Mr. Hogan. That is essentially correct. 

As I understand the bill, vou could take them, but sometime within 
2 years of the boy’s enlistment in this air unit, we would be pulled out 
and ordered to active duty. 

Mr. Bray. Then practically it would not be practical to do it; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hocan. It would be very impractical. 

Mr. Bray. Then you would have to rely both—if you did not adopt 
the 6-month plan, which I believe they said they did not desire—lL be- 
lieve that is the official opinion, isn’t it, in the Air Force / 

Mr. Srravusew. It is our opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then you would have no one coming in for all practical 
purposes in either the Air Guard or the Air Reserve except 4-year 
Veterans ¢ 

Mr. Hoean. That is correct. And under the structure, since pri- 
marily the guard and the Reserve operate as table of organization 
units, you would have boys coming off active duty who had 4 years 
and who very probably would have achieved the grade of sergeant or 
tech sergeant or whatever. So on your pool down here, you would 
have no ability to enlist your basic airmen unless this boy coming off 
active duty with the higher grade and who wanted to participate in 
the Reserve program was willing to take a bust. 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe very many who did succeed and had a 
satisfactory rating would want to come back in and take a bust in the 
Active Establishment ? 

Mr. Hogan. I don’t think so, absolutely not. 

Mr. Bray. Then if the Air Guard and Air Reserve did adopt this 
6 months’ plan, which they stated they did not want, it would do irrep- 
arable harm’ It would almost eliminate their existence, wouldn't 
it! 

Mr. Hogan. I would say so. 

Mr. Bray. So far as really training a tactical unit. 

Mr. Hogan. That is right, sir. 

One thing I think we should say. One thing that the guard or 
Reserve can do and do well is accomplish basic training. 

You can take a boy in who is 17 or 18 years old and over a period 
of time teach him the fundamentals of this basic school, school of 
the soldier, customs of the service, et cetera. 

The basic premises or tenets of this early training, I mean, if you 
eliminate this provision, then you don’t have any lower grade pool 
from which you can draw. 

Mr. Bray. You mean all chiefs and no Indians? 

Mr. Hogan. All chiefs and no Indians. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 
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Mr. Devereux. Do I understand your position is in support of the 
Air Force's position that they would not take any of the 6 months’ 
trainees ¢ 

Mr. Srraupet. Not in terms of the Air Force position. My under- 
standing is they have supported the 6 months’ trainee plan. We do not 
support it. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, according to their testimony—I mean, they 
want to have that means available, but they do not anticipate using 
any of that, or the Defense Department does not anticipate requiring 
the Air Force to take any of these 6 months’ trainees. 

Mr. Srravupeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you support that position ¢ 

Mr. Srrauset. We cannot support the position. We feel we are 
dealing here with too many variables. It will be up to administrative 
decisions in terms of this bill long range. This is a law, public law, 
and we feel we would like to see the law right, rather than have it 
obviously go through subject to various interpretations by administra- 
tors. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you support, then, the allocation of a cer- 
tain number of these 6 months’ people to the Air Force so that they 
could train the men basically and then have them go into the Air 
Force Reserve or the Air National Guard? 

Mr. Srravuset. Well, it would be the same as the present provision, 
wouldn't it? It would be the same as the present provision of the 
bill, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Devexeux. No. That is provided the Air Force wanted to do 
it. It is permissive now. But if we made it mandatory that they take 
a certain percentage in order to channel into the Air Reserve and the 
Air National Guard a certain number of Indians in order to support 
those establishments. 

Mr. Srraupet. We see no need for it. In other words, the Air 
Force is meeting all of its goals now voluntarily, which in our opinion 
is far better than any compulsory system. The Air National Guard 
is meeting its quotas, and the Air Reserve should not have much trouble 
with its new goal. 

Mr. Devereux. That is under the present law. 

Mr. Srraveev. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. But the proposed legislation would cut off any vol- 
untary enlistments in the Air National Guard, that is, for non-prior- 
service men. It would cut off any voluntary enlistments in the Air 
National Guard or the Air Reserve. 

Mr. Srravsen. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. So you would then not have that flow of young men, 
non-prior-service men, into the Air National Guard or the Air Reserve. 

Mr. Srravpew. I believe I can clarify it this way. What we are 

saying in effect is this: The present system from an Air Force require- 
ment st andpoint, both Active Establishment and Reserve components, 
is adequate. It can be helped. It can be strengthened. We see no 
need from that standpoint to make any changes, or the changes of 
the type we are now discussing. 

Mr. Devereux. Does the Air National Guard or the Air Reserve 
send any of their non-prior-service enlistees to the Air Force for active 
duty training today as does the Navy under their system ? 
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Mr. Srravusew. Yes, sir. 

Will you explain that, please ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. What percentage of them ? 

Mr. Hocan. I can’t give you cold percentages, Mr. Devereux, but 
I can tell you this, that the Air National Guard has no problem in 
getting its young men into Air Force service schools. The quotas are 
adequate, and these youngsters can go off to any service school that 
the Air Force operates. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, don’t you think it would be better if those 
young men had 6 months’ prior training before they joined a unit, so 
that then that unit would be able to go ahead with more advanced 
training as a unit and really be more ready than they are today ? 

Mr. Srrausen. Maybe so, sir. But I think the difference is this: It 
has been proved over the years, and we are now discussing the guard, 
the great difference of this man coming in on his own. He wants to 
be in this outfit. He is a volunteer, rather than a man who is forced 
to do certain things. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, under the proposal, the present proposal that 
has been suggested by the Department of Defense, those young men 
who volunteer for the 6 months’ training; of course, there is a pro- 
vision in here that if the services do not reach the necessary number, 
they could be compelled. But under that concept of volunteering, 
they would go down and volunteer for the Air Force program, if 
they had such, and would support it. 

Mr. Srravsen. (Nods.) 

Mr. Deverevx. Then they would be subject to going to one of the 
Reserve units. 

Mr. Srravsew. Yes, after their active duty, that is, after their 6 
months, they would go to the Air Force. 

Mr. Devereux. After their 6 months of basic training. Do you 
see any objection to such an approach ? 

Mr. Srravuseu. Let’s say they would be volunteering for 6 months 
of basic and then they would go or be funneled into the Air Force 
Reserve program ? 

Mr. Devereux. Right. 

Mr. Strravuset. Will you discuss that point? 

Mr. Hoean. I think it is the first time it has ever come up. 

Mr. Srravset. We never conceived of this program being applied 
to the Air Force because the Air Force first of all says it won’t take 
them. So in our opinion, you would have to force it by legislation, 
apparently. That is what you are getting at, to take them. 

Mr. Devereux. Exactly. That is what we are getting at. 

Now, do you think if we have a real active Reserve unit where the 
men are required to go into that Reserve unit, will that not hold off 
some of the industries from grabbing those people or raiding your 
shop, to bring them into industry at, of course, very much higher 
wages ? 

Mr. Srravse. I don’t believe so. You mean the fact that they 
have Reserve status would prevent industry from taking them ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Not Reserve status, but if they have truly inactive 
Reserve unit for a period of years—not the long-drawn-out period that 
we have now where they do not participate and do not feel that they 
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are necessarily subject to call, but if we create a Ready Reserve and 
everybody understands that they are going to be the first ones called, 
do you think that they would have e any effect ? 

Mr. Srravpet. No, sir. And experience is pretty clear on that 
subject. The most Ready Reserve in effect, regardless of what we 
eall it, is the Air National Guard, and their mission right now, as 
mentioned—they are on the line. They have worked out great coop- 
eration with industry and are having no trouble to amount to anything 
on that matter at all. They work out plans with industry right now. 
In order for these men to be at the end of the runway, for example, 
on which we made a survey the other day, they have had to cooperate. 
They have had to go to industry and ask them to cooperate. They 
received wonderful cooperation from their employers to make this 
time available. 

Mr. Devereux. They would not be assigned to a position in industry 
where they would be indispensable ? 

Mr. Srravper. Generally speaking, no. And the men that they 
have in the Air National Guard who are available for this alert work 
have had no trouble getting off enough to fulfill their duties. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like, in closing my discussion or questions 
with you, to commend you on your approach about having better 
facilities. I think we have to change—I mean recruiting facilities. 
I think we have to change the general concept of the American people 
in some sections of our country, and I think that that can be done, as 
vou suggest, in having better places for recruiting and to get to the 
hetter youth and encourage them to enlist. 

Mr. Srraupen. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I see Mr. Norblad here. We are glad to have you 
here. Any questions? 

Mr. Norsuap. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanprt: No. 

Mr. Brooks. No more? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask a few more questions, if there are 
no more questions. 

Of course, if these men are truly volunteers, in the true sense of the 
word, they are going to come into the Air Force rather than come 
under any other program which provides for a 6 months’ training and 
then releases them to a Reserve status when they know in advance the 
Air Force is not going to take them; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Srrausen. Yes, sir; I would assume so. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, they would go into the Air Force, if that is 
their purpose. 

Mr. Srravusen. If they are truly volunteers; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If they are truly volunteers. 

Well, now, you say they are volunteers. Tell me why that wouldn’t 
work ? 

Mr. Srravper. Well, I hope I can clear it up in this answer. With 
the present system for the first time working well—we had a crisis 
awhile back in recruiting in the Air Force. With the present svstem 
working well and with the guard up to its quotas and with a relatively 
small Reserve—I missed your question before—there would be no need 
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in our opinion to require the Air Force to take certain people when 
they are doing satisfactorily now. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand the Air Force is satistied now. 

Mr. Srravupent. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But the trouble is the Army is not being taken care of, 
and we want to pass a bill if we can, which won't hurt the Air Force 
but will help the other services. 

Mr. Srravupen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the Air Force, I am sure, would cooperate in that 
respect. 

Mr. Srravupet. Surely. We appreciate the dilemma in trying to 
put those two factors together. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why is it if a man truly wants to go in the Air Force, 
he would be drained off by a 6-month training program, if he is a true 
volunteer? Tell me that. 

Mr. Srrausent. Well, if we could be sure he was as much of a volun- 
teer as he would be today if he walked into a recruiting office and said, 
“T have decided to make the Air Force my career.” But there is a 
great difference. In volunteering for the Air Force today—lI didn’t 
want to bore you with the details—they have worked out a very per- 
sonal plan where they sit down with the families after going through 
the civic and religious groups in the city. It is more and more of 
that now. They are trying to cut down the number that are going in 
the Air Force just to escape the Army. But they are trying to find 
more and more men who will stay in. It is uneconomical even if they 
go out after 4 years. So there is a great difference—if he goes in be- 
cause he wants the Air Force as a career or because he has to escape 
something—and this is the easiest way to do it—— 

Mr. Brooks. If he is just trying to get in for the shortest time, then 
he would take the 6 months’ training, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Srravusewt. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And therefore he wouldn’t go in the Air Force anyway. 

Mr. Srravuser. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. The Air Force wouldn’t take him for less than—that 
is the way I analyze this thing. Taking 100,000 of those men for 
6 months, I can’t reason why, if the man is interested in the Air Force, 
he will be affected by 6 months or lower months of training, plus the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Srrauser. There is no assurance. He signs up now for 4 years 
flat. And the Air Force knows it has him for 4 years and puts him 
through the school. 

Mr. Brooks. The Air Force could still do that, couldn’t they ? 

Mr. Srravusew. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I read the figures the other day on the cost per man 
for enlistment, recruiting, and they are terrific. They are high. 

Mr. Srravsen. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You would have those increased and a better system of 
recruiting. 

I can remember just a few years ago when they got so high in the 
cost for recruiting that it became prohibitive. And the Congress 
urged them then, the Air Force and the Army, to get together in the 
same offices, and the Marine Corps and the Navy, to recruit out of the 
same offices, to cut down expenses. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They are separated again. 
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Mr. Brooks. Yes. The thing is this: You can go to a recruiting 
system which will cost you so much and be prohibitive, isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Srrausex. Not in terms of what it gains. I mean the most 
costly thing right now is this terrific reenlistment rate. And that 
reenlistment rate can be cut down with an improved volunteer system. 
We suggested that for the Army. We suggest that some of the tech- 
niques that the Air Force has developed could be used for all the 
services with a ultimate saving. 

Mr. Brooks. If they are developing results, well certainly I am in 
favor of all the services using it. 

Mr. SrravuBeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But coming—I haven’t gotten your answer yet to the 
question I asked you, which is, if a man is truly interested in the Air 
Force, why then would he be diverted by offering the 100,000 6 
months’ training ? 

Mr. Srrauset. The answer, I think, is that at the moment I think 
it is a fairly high percentage—they are in the same position today— 
takes 4 years in the Air Force rather than 2 years in the Army today, 
almost 40 percent, I understand, being in that position. 

After that man gets in, then the Air Force, of course, does every- 
thing it can to keep him after his hitch is up. It is constantly trying 
to reduce that figure and sell him on an Air Force career in advance, 
of course, so he would take—a number of them would take 6 months. 
Those in the higher categories, based on intelligence tests, the fear is, 
would take the 6 months as the best way out. So it is bound to—— 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it isn’t love of the Air Force, then, but it is seek- 
ing a better way out of his obligation. 

Mr. Srravuser. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what you are trying to tell us. 

Mr. Srrauset. In many respects, it is, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, then: 

General Mel Maas, in whom the committee has a great deal of con- 
fidence, testified the day before yesterday that 80 percent of the posi- 
tions in the enlisted status of the Navy and about the same percentage 
in the Air Force, could be filled with 6-months trained men. And do 
you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Srrausen. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well Then that puts you squarely at odds with his 
figure. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish you would tell us a little bit more about this 
technique of enlisting the people for the Air Force. Does that carry— 
is that carried out by the recruiting officers in thetown? Do they look 
the town over and find out the young men that are registered and make 
their acquaintance, see their parents, and go to their churches ? 

Mr. Srravsen. Right. 

Mr. Jounson. Go to their YMCA’s and whatnot? Is that the way 
they do it? 

Mr. Srraupet. In many cases, sir, yes. In many cases with the full 
cooperation of civic leaders in the city, the schools, who at one time 
closed the doors to recruiters, whole school systems, such as that in 
Michigan, have opened the doors to them. We are working out co- 
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operative plants. The churches have cooperated. And they actually 
do. The recruiters have a personal letter that they send out. They 
ask if they might come over and meet the family, meet the girl the 
boy is thinking about marrying, and sit down and discuss the whole 
problem with them. It is beginning to pay off. I think our worry 
about the whole thing is that we have something that is going good, 
both in the Reserve and Active Establishment, and we hate to see it 
upset because we think the results are important. 

Mr. Jounson. You also have a big advertising campaign going on 
in the papers. 

Mr. Stravusew. Yes, sir; we have this big campaign going on at no 
Government expense, and there is no interest in asking for any more 
Government money for recruiting. I just wanted to clear that up, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I wish you would get the figure on the cost per indi- 
vidual for recruiting now. You will find it very high. 

Mr. Stravseu. I am sure, sir. I think it would be higher if we do 
anything else. 

Mr. JoHnson. Now, have you any concrete results you can put in 
the record here as to its effort, to show us what happened somewhere, 
or how many enlistees you got ? 

Mr. Srravusew. I can get for the committee, if desired, a very com- 
plete and detailed report on this whole effort. 

Mr. Jounson. I think it would be a good thing to have in the record, 
because it sounds interesting to me. 

Mr. SrravseL. I would be very pleased to put that in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you send that to the committee? 

Mr. SrravusBewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


AIR ForCE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1955. 
Hon. OVERTON BRooKsS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: On March 3, 1955, during my testimony in behalf of the 
Air Force Association, relative to H. R. 2967, you requested that I report further 
to the committee, for the record, on the voluntary enlistment program of the 
United States Air Force. Mr. Johnson asked for concrete results which might 
be available on this program. 

My testimony on this subject was based, in part, on information researched by 
our editorial department for an article on voluntary enlistments in Air Force 
magazine, published monthly by the association. Much of this information 
stemmed from the close working relationship between members of the associa- 
tion and Air Force recruiters in the field. In light of the committee's interest 
in this subject, I am pleased to postpone publication of the article and submit 
the information to the committee as a supplemental report to my testimony. 

During fiscal year 1954, when Air Force recruiting was conducted jointly with 
the Army, with the latter the executive agency, the Air Force goal for voluntary 
enlistees of all types was 167,907. 

During the same period, 140,605 voluntary enlistments of all types were ob- 
tained for the Air Force through this recruiting effort. 

Thus, joint recruiting achieved 83.7 percent of the Air Force goal in fisca! 
year 1954. 

For fiscal year 1955, in order to continue the buildup toward 137-wing strength, 
the Air Force goal for voluntary enlistments was necessarily increased. Faced 
with a low reenlistment rate and an inadequate voluntary enlistment figure, Air 
Force leaders had cause for alarm. Indeed, with airpower the announced key 
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to our preparedness effort, the whole Nation might reasonably have been alarmed 
at the situation. 

Under the leadership of Secretary Talbott, and as part of his new human- 
relations program, the Air Force requested and was granted its own recruiting 
program, to be independent in most respects of the Army effort. 

The Air Force has been in the recruiting business for only 8 months. Its 
recruiting program is Still in the formative stage. Its recruiters are still being 
schooled for their duties. Real results are just now being realized. Yet, a 
pattern has been established for broadening the entire concept of voluntary 
enlistments. There is evidence that by further pursuing this pattern and im- 
proving recruiting procedures, voluntary enlistments can become a far more 
important factor in solving the military manpower problem than has*heretofore 
been realized. Meanwhile, based on Air Force experience, several significant 
trends can be reported—trends which include some concrete results. 

For fiscal year 1955, the Air Force goal is 192,920 voluntary enlistments, an 
average of 16,076 per month. In the first 8 months of fiscal year 1955, through 
February 28, the Air Force recruiting service obtained 130,645 voluntary en- 
listments, an average of 16,330 per month. 

Joint Army-Air Force recruiting was able to achieve only 83.7 percent of the 
Air Force goal during the last fiseal year. The independent Air Force recruiting 
system, in its first 8 months of existence, has exceeded 100 percent of an even 
larger goal. 

In fact, the Air Force could have obtained more voluntary enlistees in the 
past 8 months; it actually shut off the intake in both January and February of 
this calendar year to permit a more even flow of recruits through its training 
centers. <A relatively even flow of recruits, achieved for the first time during 
the past 8 months, has resulted in better training, better utilization of manpower, 
and a saving in money. Also, Air Force instructors report that the quality of 
voluntary enlistees is now higher than it was under the joint recruiting system. 

Further, the Air Force has obtained voluntary enlistees at substantially less 
cost than through joint recruiting, and at less cost than the Army has obtained 
either its voluntary enlistees or its drafted inductees. This conclusion is based 
on official reports of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
For example: 

The cost per voluntary Air Force recruit under joint recruiting during fiscal 
vear 1954 was $105.13. The cost per voluntary Air Force recruit during the first 
6 months of separate Air Force recruiting in fiscal year 1955 was $82.65—a 
saving of $22.48 per recruit, a reduction in cost of 21 percent. 

The Army’s cost per voluntary recruit during the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1955 was $149, approximately 45 percent higher than the cost per voluntary Air 
Force recruit during the same period. 

These costs are reportedly all inclusive, covering all expenses (processing, 
physical examinations, ete.), up to the time the enlistee is sworn into service. 
The sources for these cost figures are TAGO, form 0473 (Recruiting Service and 
Personnel Cost Report), and DOD, form 804 (Enlisted Personnel Procurement 
and Processing Cost Report), respectively. 

The cost for obtaining inductees for the Army under the Selective Service 
System during fiscal year 1954, according to the Budget Appropriation Book, 
Bureau of the Budget, was $147.73 per inductee, compared to the current $82.65 
cost per voluntary Air Force recruit. 

Thus, the Air Force is able to obtain voluntary enlistments at almost half 
of what it costs to draft men into the Army. 

Savings under the voluntary enlistment program are even greater than these 
cold statistics indicate. The Air Force obtains a voluntary enlistee for at least 
a 4-year tour of duty. The Army obtains a draftee for only 2 years’ duty, and the 
Army experiences a much lower reenlistment rate. To get 4 years’ service under 
the induction process, 2 men must each serve 2 years of duty. Thus, over a 4-year 
period the induction cost is doubled, the basic training cost is doubled, and the 
technical training cost is increased. 

Of the Air Force’s voluntary enlistees, the most important single group is 
comprised of men with prior military service. The reasons is obvious: these 
men do not have to go through basic training: many of them can go direct to 
units. The Air Force reports that it invests approximately $15,000 in an enlisted 
technician during his first 4-year tour of duty. Thus, with each prior-service 
enlistee who is technically trained, the Air Force saves a fair portion of that 
amount. It is little wonder that the Air Force has put a high premium on obtain- 
ing people with prior military service, particularly men with the skills it needs. 
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For fiscal year 1954 the Air Force established an enlistment goal of 23,500 
men With prior service. During that same period the Air Force obtained, through 
the joint Army-Air Force recruiting effort, only 15,040 prior-service enlistees. 
This was 64 percent of the goal. 

The prior-service goal of the Air Force for fiscal year 1955 is 24,000 enlistees, 
an average intake of 2,000 per month. In the first 8 months of this fiscal year, 
through February 28, the Air Force had obtained 16,075 prior-service enlistees, 
an average of 2,009 per month. 

Thus, while the Air Force could realize only 64 percent of its prior-service en- 
listment goal under joint recruiting, it has realized more than 100 percent of its 
goal with its own recruiting service. 

Based on results to date, the Air Force will obtain some 10,000 more prior- 
service enlistees during the current fiscal year than it did in the 1954 fiscal year. 
With each of these enlistees, the Air Force saves the basic-training investment. 
Further, recruiters estimate that at least 50 percent of prior-service enlistees 
can be eliminated from technical training. This means additional savings. 

To place all of these figures in proper perspective, we must go behind the 
scenes of the Air Force recruiting program. First, it should be noted that there 
are no more Air Force recruiters in the field today than there were 8 months 
ago, on June 30, 1954, when Air Force recruiting was separated from the Army. 
Indeed, the Air Force today has approximately 2,000 Air Force recruiters in the 
field compared to approximately 2,800 Army recruiters in the field. 

It has been implied that the glamour of flying, and other elements of the 
jet age, are responsible for young nien selecting the Air Force over the Army, 
even when it means 4 years Air Force duty against 2 years Army duty. This 
conclusion is not substantiated by the facts. 

Of the 192,920 voluntary enlistees sought by the Air Force in the current 
fiscal year, 163,000 are non-prior-service nen desired for noncommissioned service 
in jobs which have no direct relationship to flying per se and which, for the 
most part, are hardly more appealing than jobs available in the Army. More 
of them may receive technical training, but the Army also offers many of the 
same career specialties as the Air Force. 

There is evidence that the voluntary enlistee, when selected carefully and 
when motivated more by desire than compulsion, will be happier in the active 
establishment and be more inclined to participate in its Reserve program. In 
relation to H. R. 2967, this alone would seem to warrant a more detailed look 
at the Air Force’s new recruiting system. 

Under joint recruiting, responsibility for the procurement mission was decen- 
tralized to each Continental Army commander for his respective Army area. 
The system proved extremely inflexible. When a change in recruiting emphasis 
was desired, and the policymakers wanted to reach their recruiters, they had 
to go from the Department of Air Force to the Department of Army, to the 
Adjutant General, to the Continental commander, to the Adjutant General, to 
the military district commander, and on to the Army-Air Force recruiting main 
station commander, who eventually told the recruiter what to do. The goal 
seemed to be a requirement for so many “bodies,” on a daily basis, with little 
regard for the long-range effect of such a program. The recruiter in the field 
often went months without experiencing a call from a supervisor. 

On July 1, 1954, when the Air Force took over its own recruiting program, 
there were many problems. The Air Force was short of military personnel 
capable of daily contact with the public. A training program for recruiters was 
necessary. Publicity materials were lacking. So was logistical support, but 
it was established from 56 Air Force bases already in being. Fortunately, 
the Air Training Command was tailored to meet the training needs of the 
recruiting force. The command now, exercises operational control over the 
Air Force Recruiting Service. 

The recruiting organization of the Air Force, under Brig. Gen. Arno Luehman 
as commander, has established a civilian-tvpe sales organization based on a 
formula of enforced sales supervision. Each recruiting detachment has a sales 
manager (an officer) who is responsible for supervising at least 2 and more, 
probably 5, sales supervisors (noncommissioned officers). Each sales super- 
visor has, in turn, responsibility for from 6 to 10 recruiters. This has proved 
to be a decided improvement over the joint recruiting system. 

To accomplish its mission, the Air Force Recruiting Service has linked itself 
with many outside organizations, including, in addition to the Air Force Asso- 
ciation, such organizations as the Civil Air Patrol, the Air Force Reserve, and 
Air National Guard. and the junior chamber of commerce. 
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For example, the United Junior Chamber of Commerce has undertaken Project 
Top Flight, to educate the public on the mission of the Air Force, and its man- 
power problem, through some 500 chapters located in major cities. 

Where formerly the recruiter was unpopular in the schools, the Air Force now 
works closely with educators. Indeed, it is stimulating them to develop military 
orientation courses in high schools, courses which include tours of military 
installations. In Michigan, for example, 18 high schools have embarked on such 
a program. A similar program is planned for Nebraska. The key to this co- 
operation is the Air Force’s “stay in school” policy. The Air Force is not in- 
terested in proselyting students from educational institutions. It advises 
youngsters to finish their schooling before considering the Air Force as a career— 
for their own good, and that of the Air Force. The National Aviation Education 
Council, composed of air age education leaders, supports this recruiting phi- 
losophy. 

The backbone of this New Look recruiting is the family approach. The Air 
Force recruiter is a respected member of the community. He participates in such 
activities as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions. He calls at the homes of his prospects, 
sits down with mother and father, sister and girl friend, and explains Air Force 

“areers. He wants and needs family support. He answers questions frankly. 
He shuns pressure tactics because he has found that they don’t pay off—in first 
enlistments or in reenlistments. 

The communities are giving more and more assistance to the Air Force 
recruiting effort. The recruiting theme is prominent in many official and un- 
official observances. Air Force recruiting is receiving the blessing and support 
of local governments. In fact, the trend is toward statewide campaigns. A 
number of governors have proclaimed Air Force Recruiting Week for their States 
to assist in a concentrated recruiting effort. These efforts have included public 
ceremonies featuring the mass voluntary enlistment of young men who begin 
their Air Force careers with the applause and best wishes of their townspeople. 
In such cases, the prestige of military service and voluntary enlistment rises to a 
high level. Thisis basic to Air Force recruiting. 

Industry also is helping. This committee has noted that industry, especially 
the aircraft industry, has competed strenuously for the technically trained men 
of the Air Force. This is true. At the same time, the aircraft industry has 
gained new respect for the manpower problem of the Air Force. An Air Force 
manpower conference, sponsored last June by the Air Force Association, was 
effective in this regard. 

As a result of this conference, and industry’s willingness to cooperate, fewer 
companies are invading Air Force bases for employees. Many companies now 
restrict their employment advertisements to appeals for technically skilled col- 
lege graduates. Further, the aviation industry has embarked on a huge promo- 
tional program designed to give added prestige to military service, and edu“ate 
the public on the Air Force in terms of its mission and its career positions. This 
huve voluntary effort, involving an expenditure of some $5 million in private 
funds, is being coordinated by an executive committee representing industrial, 
publishing, and civic organizations. Through this group, the Air Force is receiv- 
ing top fl ght professional guidance in securing voluntary enlistments, all on 
a voluntary basis and at no cost to the Government. The next step is the forma- 
tion of the national coordinating committee and various area committees, the 
latter to work directly with the recruiters and assist them in their promotional 
work. 

As a result of industry’s participation, it is almost impossible to turn on the 
radio or TV set or pick up a magazine without hearing or seeing an institutional 
type Air Force recruiting message which has been contributed in the public 
interest. Several motion-picture films on Air Force careers are in the making. 
Billboards are telling the story. Booklets and brochures are being published. In 
addition, the Nation’s press has been most cooperative in translating the Air 
Force recruiting philosophy to the public, and explaining the Air Force manpower 
problem. 

Meanwhile, that problem is heing accentuated by several factors. One of these 
is the Defense Department directive which makes it mandatory that each of the 
services accept a minimum of 27 percent of all its non-prior-service enlistees in 
mental group IV. This is the lowest intelligence group accepted for military 
service. From the Air Force standpoint these men are, for the most part, untrain- 
able. That is, it is not worth the investment to attempt to teach them technical 
skills. Consecucntly, they must be given jobs which demand no formal training 
of any type. There are just so many of these jobs available. The Air Force 
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does not have anywhere near the number of positions necessary to take care of 
these men. As a result, manpower and money are being wasted. Yet, month 
after month, the mental group IV enlistees continue to pour into the Air Force. 
The Air Force Association believes that this matter is worth the study of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

In my statement of March 3, I referred to the unfavorable locations which 
the military is being forced to use, by law, for its recruiting offices. I was 
pleased with the reaction of members of the committee. For the record, and in 
the hope that additional information will help in eliminating the legal barrier 
prompting this situation, I cite a few examples based on an Air Force Association 
survey. 

In New York City the Air Force recruiting station in the Bowery is in an area 
where it is common to see drunks sprawled in the doorways and alleys. In 
Springfield, Mass., the office is in the cellar of the post office; it is unhealthily 
damp, with only two small windows, formerly coal chutes. In Lexington, Ky., 
the office is next door to a saloon on a street commonly known as “skid row.” In 
Hot Springs, Ark., the office is directly across the street from a known house of 
prostitution, and has neither toilet facilities nor storage space. In Waterville, 
Maine, there is no room in the recruiting office for the applicants to sit while 
waiting for interviews, and testing must be done in the same room. In Frederick 
Md., applicants must find their way to the Air Force recruiting office up two 
flights of stairs in a rather dilapidated building which houses a health clinic, 
and through a narrow corridor often lined with patients. In Williamsport, Pa., 
the recruiting office is located in a Federal courtroom, and the recruiter must 
move out when court is in session. In Chicago, Ill., the recruiting station is in 
the public library; it is not permitted to have a telephone, and the recruiter and 
applicant must talk in undertones. In Olympia, Wash., the recruiting office is 
on the mezzanine floor of a hotel, and is so noisy that recruiter and applicant find 
it difficult to conduct their conversations. 

Our young men must learn that a military career is a dignified profession— 
dignified by public opinion and the support of Government. 

Prestige of service is the foundation of the Air Force recruiting philosophy 
The Air Force is just getting started in applying its philosophy to its manpower 
problems. The results to date are significant. The trends are encouraging. It 
is hoped that the Congress, led by the House Armed Services Committee, will give 
its full support to increasing the inducements to voluntary enlistment in the Air 
Force, and in all the military services. 

Sincerely, 
James H. STRAUBEL, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, we have the Ameri- 
can Veterans as the next witness. 

We will ask them to come forward. 

You are Mr. Holden. You are national legislative director for the 
AMVETS? 

Mr. Hotpen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t think we woulld keep you that long this 
morning. We expected to hear from you among the first. 

You have a prepared statement. Would you give the committee 
the benefit of your statement 4 

Mr. Hoipen. Yes, sir. It is a very brief statement, sir. I won't 
take much of your time. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HOLDEN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR (AMVETS), AMERICAN VETERANS, WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Hoipen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
I would like to say that I am accompanied by Mr. Raymond C. Winter- 
bottom, assistant national service director ef AMVETS. 

We of AMVETS appreciate the opportunity to appear today and 
express our views on the proposals under consideration. 
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We wish to state at the outset that, as an organization composed ex- 
elusively of World War IT and Korean conflict veterans, our primary 
interest is in the adoption of a measure that will provide a greatly 
strengthened, trained Reserve Force, and at the same time mi ake more 
universal the privilege of serving our Nation in time of war or 
emergency. 

The attainment of this objective is so necessary in our opinion that 
it overshadows and makes comparatively unimportant the minor 
differences in the proposals being considered. Both H. R. 2967 
and 1630 are designed to accomplish this objective. AMVETS had 
alre ay voiced approval of H. R. 1630 and its companion in the Sen- 
ate, S. 2, prior to the introduction of H. R. 2967. We are hopeful that 
ae committee will report a bill encompassing the most desirable 
features of all proposals on the subject—a bill that will merit the 
support of all proponents of a strong equitable Reserve Force and at 
the same time Game the objections of its opponents. 

In an effort to assist the committee in considering this complex 
problem, we wish to make a few brief observations. The proposals 
under consideration do not represent the radical departure from the 
present system that some would have us believe. The concept of 
obligated Reserve service is certainly not new. While we discuss 
whether a man should serve 8 years or 10 years in the Active Reserve, 
we must not forget that every man inducted into the Armed Forces 
today 1s obligated to serve a period in the Reserve. Thus, we have a 
ready force made up of veteran reservists. The measures before you 
today are designed to replace the veteran reservist with a trained 
nonveteran reservist by granting the Government the authority to 
induct and train the nonveteran for 1,000 hours or 6 months. In 
the interest of equity, it is our considered judgment that the Ready 
Reserve should for the most part be made up of trained nonveterans. 

It is manifestly unfair to ask a veteran who has served his country 
once or even twice in time of war or emergency to be the first to go 
in the next emergency. It is equally unfair to send the youth of this 
Nation into combat without the benefit of adequate training. We 
submit that the youth of our Nation should be trained in military 
installations for military service in time of war in the same manner 
as they are trained in educational institutions for civilian pursuits in 
time of peace. 

Opponents of the proposed program have in the main voiced their 
objections to universal military training. While we feel that true 
universality of service would be desirable though not practical, we 
respectfully submit that the measures under consideration fall far 
short of UMT. Certainly a program that takes so few for 6 months, 
leaving a vast store of available manpower, cannot be called universal. 
It merely represents a more equitable system than that in use at the 
present time. 

Minor differences, we repeat, are relatively unimportant. The Na- 
tional Security Training Commission, we believe, can effectively serve 
as the watchdog of this program whether its duties be called advisory 
- supervisory. We would urge, however, that in reporting on the 

health, welfare, and morale of trainees, the Commission be required 
to report direct to the Congress. This would make more pronounced 
the civilian character of the program. 
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Whether the legislation to be reported calls for 1,000 hours or 6 
months of training is not important at the moment. The Army has 
indicated, I believe, that 1,000 hours of training is adequate. The 
fundamental question on this issue seems to be whether the 2,000 
hours should be condensed into an intensive 4-month training program 
or stretched into a 6-month program. 

Even more important than the length of Reserve obligation is the 
adequacy of the training received during that period. If this Nation 
is to maintain a large force of reservists, it is important that past 
inadequacies in the ‘Reserve trainin ig program be eliminated. We 
would urge this committee to esti ablish safeguards that will insure 
that Reserve training time is being utilized in the best and most 
efficient manner possible. 

AMVETS endorse wholehe artedly the broad Damspe of the 
measures before you. We will support any measure reported by this 
committee that provides a strong citizen army made up of minutemen 
ready to go into emergency situations at a moment’s notice; that rec- 
ognizes equality of sacrifice among all segments of the American 
population when the call to serve is made and fin: lly that recognize S 
the impropriety of calling the same young man twice or three times 
in a decade while other young men never have either the obligation 
or the opportunity to serve. 

We respectfully urge this committee to report favorably a bill en- 
compassing these principles. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is a very fine statement, Mr. Holden. We appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Mr. Hotpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. From you and from the AMVETS. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I would like to ask one question. 

You advocate taking the better features of all the bills that we have 
had before the committee. Do you have an y concrete exam] ple of 
what you consider to be the better features of the various bills 

Mr. Hotpen. Well, I am thinking specifically, sir, of the two ‘bil 
with which I am acquainted, H. R. 2967 and 1630. I believe 4 
two measures, 2377 and 2683, that are exactly the s Same as 

Mr. Price. What is the position of your organization on 
sion on prior-service veterans . the Reserve program ! 

Mr. Howpen. I believe, sir, that there should be some train 
some Reserve obligation on the part of all who have served ou 
on active duty. 

I believe both of the measures I have cited pl ‘ovide a limited Reserve 
obligation for those who have served longer periods on active duty 

Mr. Price. I was thinking particularly of the threat of : 
from the Reserve under conditions other ees honorable 
who had given Zz years or more of active-duty military serv 

Mr. Hotpen. A man who has received- 

Mr. Price. Two years of active duty. A boy whois called in through 

selec tive service and he fulfills an active-duty commitment or the fel- 

ow W ho enlists and serves a 4-vear enlistment and then he goes into 

» Re serve, with the threat of a discharge other than under 

as conditions if he fails to fulfill his Reserve commitment, after 
havi.g had vetiy --duty service for 2 or more years. 


nonor- 
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Mr. Hotpen. We do not recommend, sir, that discharges under other 
than honorable conditions be given based upon Reserve service exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Price. What is your position on the lengths of service in a 
Neady Reserve? Do you prefer 10 years, 8 years, or 6 years ¢ 

Mr. Houpen. I believe the Reserve obligation outlined in H. R. 1630 
would be preferable. I think the 914-year Reserve obligation outlined 
in H. R. 2967 is perhaps too long. 

Hlowever, if you shorten that, you would have to correspondingly 
shorten the Reserve obligation for the volunteer, the man who enlists 
tor 3, 4, or 6 years. 

Mr. Price. That isall Dhave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question / 

It seems to me we will have difficulty until we at least determine 
what the size of the Reserve will be. I believe we have had testimony 
here from some—lI have forgotten, maybe it was a Reserve organiza 
tion—that probably one million and a half rather than approximately 
> million to 5 million should be in the Active Reserve. Do you have 
any recommendation on the size of the Reserve we should have ¢ 

Mr. Hloupen. I have no particular recommendation on the number, 
sir. But L believe that the Reserve Force should be sufficiently large 
to deter would-be aggression, and at the same time permit us to reduce 
our standing forces. It has been traditionally against the concept of 
the American people to maintain large standing forces. 

The only way we can reduce is to have a sizable force of reservists 
ready to go upon active duty in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Winsreap. But you don’t have any particular number ¢ 

Mr. Hlotpren. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Tlolden, and you, 
too, sir. 

Mr. Houpen. Thank you very much for your time, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, we have some more witnesses. 

I thought this, we have a witness from the land-grant colleges 
next. We might start on his statement, perhaps if it is short we might 
even finish before having to go to the floor, and then I think we better 
meet this afternoon at 1:30 because we will have at least 9 more, and 
some of the witnesses can’t saty over until tomorrow. 

Furthermore, our schedule tomorrow is pretty heavy, and if we can 
have a carryover of witnesses until tomorrow, we won't finish by Fri- 
day. 

So will you ask the representative from the land-grant colleges to 
come forward / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. Mr. Hauck? 

Dr. Hauck. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Come forward, please. 

Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, Mr. Hauck. You represent the 
land-grant colleges and universities ¢ 

Dr. Hauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are president? Is it Dr. Hauck? 

Dr. Have. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. And you are president of the University of Maine 

Dr. Hauck. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly want to hear your statement, sir. If 
we can’t finish this morning, we will have to go over until this after- 
noon. 

If you will begin it, sir, it will help us that much. 

Dr. Hauck. I will push it along as rapidly asI can. Perhaps I can 
omit parts of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have come a long distance here. You are entitled 
to a good hearing. 

Dr. Havck. | do have other engagements this afternoon, SO per- 
haps I can push this along. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR A. HAUCK, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF MAINE 


Mr. Haven. My name is Arthur A. Hauck 
the University of Maine, Crono, Maine 
Association of Land-Grant C 
a past president. My ian ioe 
policy Statements adopted by | 
in annual convention. 

The association 1s composed 
in all the States, Alaska, Hay A | 
these institutions h ave mia ntained military l 
juired military traming—since the passage of the Morrill Land-Grant 
Act more than 90 years ago. Between 1920, when the formal ROTC 
program was established, and World War II, they supplied annually 
from 50 to 70 percent of all Reserve officers for the Army, which then 
tneluded the Air Foree, although they enroll 0 ly about me-fifth o1 all 
students in the United States higher education. This will give some 
background as to the interest of our institutions in the Reserve pro- 
eran. 

Our specific concern Is with the re lations hip of the propose d le ois- 
lation to the Reserve Officers Training Corps program, and its effect 
on the ROTC 

We feel that it would 7 desir: aut ble. for the future of the ROTC k 
gram, if the pl: ice of the ROTC program in the overall Reser 
program, and its lati ion - ip to the proposed 
clan and anciincalte stated. 

The present Universal Military Trai 
in section 6 (d) 1, for the deferment of 
and other related officer-training progran 
student deferred while taking ROTC 
in such progr: ims to complete a peri 
durati on and type of training to an ini 

ing.” ROTC st} idents who comple ‘te the 
this requirement. The time contemplate 
National Security Training Corps in 
about 1.050 hours. The student wh 
a minimum of 1,128 hours in tral 


hours in class or In maneuvers. 
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minimum of 360 hours of outside preparation for classwork. This is 
a conservative figure, as the usual standard for college work is 2 hours 
of outside preparation for 1 hour in class. Thus the ROTC student 
who completes 4 years spends more time, not less time, in military 
training than is proposed for the National Security Training Corps. 

At present, the student who completes 4 years of ROTC gets no 
credit whatever on his national military obligation for the time spent 
in the ROTC program, which is the equivalent in time of 6 months 
of full-time military training in the proposed National Security 
Training Corps. After completing his ROTC program and receiving 
his commission, he is obligated for an additional total of 8 years, of 
which 2 years must be — on active duty. 

Establishment of the National Security Training Corps would 
pose a new situation. Assistant Secre tary Burgess has explained that 
a young man who completes 6 months in the National Security Train- 
ing Corps and then enters college and takes ROTC would have his 
Ready Reserve obligation as an enlisted man suspended while in 
ROTC, and be relieved of it when he assumes a new 8- year obligation 
on being commissioned. If it operated this way the young man in- 
volved might spend 6 months in the National Security Training 
Corps, an additional 6 months of active military training while in 
college, and on graduation have an additional military obligation of 
& years—of which 2 would be on active duty if required—or a total 
of 9 years, as opposed to 8 vears if he went on active duty for 2 years 
immediately on graduation from high school. 

We feel this will not make the prospect of becoming a Reserve officer 
through the ROTC program very attractive to young men. While 
this inequity might be relieved to some extent by the use of admin- 
istrative discretion in the Department of Defense, we think it would 
be better if the legislation stated a table of equivalents showing clearly 
that 4+ vears of ROTC is the equivalent, as applied to the total mili- 
tary obligation of a voung man, of 6 months in the National Security 
Training Corps, or in the Active Reserve. Such a provision would 
encourage, rather than discourage, qualified young men to enter and 
complete training as Reserve officers for the Army and Air Force. 
These young men now receive no compensation during their first 2 
vears in the ROTC, and only nominal compensation in the last 2 years. 

One feature of the proposed program that has been emphasized 
is that it would allow the Reserve Officers Training Corps to return, 
to its historic function of providing Reserve officers. That is, that 
the needs of an expanded and Active Reserve program for junior offi- 
cers would be such as to permit commissioning beyond the require- 
ments of the military services for active duty officers. At present, 
the ROTC provides no reserve of officers who have not served on ex- 
tended active duty, since no officers are commissioned who cannot be 
called to active duty for at least 2 years. 

The rule that no ROTC graduate can be commissioned unless he 
can be called immediately to active duty was put into effect about a 
year after the ROTC program had been approximately doubled in 
size. The effect on the institutions which had long been the mainstay 
of the ROTC program has been severe, since most of them require 
basic military training of all male students for 2 years. The effect 
has been to cut down the opportunity for receipt of a commission by 
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many young men who have met all the requirements for a commission, 
or who are capable of meeting them. This has had a bad effect on 
morale, even though the reasons behind it may be sound. 

We believe that so far as the Army ROTC program is concerned, 
the proposed Reserve plan would have a desirable effect in permitting 
the commissioning of Reserve officers who would in fact be Reserve 
officers. As Secretary Burgess has pointed out, they could be given a 
short period of additional training, and then go into the Ready Re- 
serve and be available for call ahead of the officers who have already 
served on active duty for two or more years. 

We feel it necessary to point out, however, that this development 
in the Arm yROTC program, which we believe to be good, would have 
a serious effect on the ability of the Air Force ROTC to attract quali- 
fied young men. At present the Air Force ROTC is accepting, for 
its advanced course, only those young men who are qualified for 
flight training and who agree to remain on active duty for at least 3 
additional years after graduation. There are a few other technical 
specialists in addition, but very few. 

The Air Force needs these young men, and it needs them for at 
least 3 years because of the time necessarily spent in flight training. 
However, if young men are forced to choose between 3 years of certain 
active duty with the Air Force after graduation, and 6 months of 
active duty followed by Reserve service through the Army ROTC, 
the ability of the Air Force to attract the necessary numbers would be 
gradually weakened. 

Such a situation would call for the immediate enactment of the 
long-discussed legislation to give to all three services the authority 
now possessed by the Navy to subsidize ROTC students who are 
needed for extensive active duty, during their college course. This 
legislation is not now before your committee, since the Defense De- 
partment has not presented it because of the temporary situation of 
so-called surplus ROTC production occasioned by the fact that the 
ROTC is no longer a Reserve officer program. We believe it is a desir- 
able program in any event, and that it should be enacted to provide 
uniform legislation for all three services. The proposed legislation 
would establish three types of ROTC programs, 1 calling for full 
subsidy for 4 years, 1 calling for a limited subsidy, and the third for 
essentially the present Army and Air Force program. Control over 
the numbers going into any one of the three programs at any time 
would continue to rest with the Congress through the appropriation 
route. 

Although it is not directly pertinent to the present bill, I would 
like to call the attention of this committee to the fact that although 
there is provision in Federal law for assistance in the construction of 
National Guard and Reserve facilities, there is no provision for assist- 
ance in providing the facilities required for training the officers who 
go into the Reserve, National Guard, and the regular services. Your 
committee is, we understand, now considering legislation which would 
make permanent the authority to aid in construction of Reserve and 
National Guard facilities. 

Both equity and consideration of ability to pay require that the 
Federal Government participate in paying the cost of Reserve Officer 
Training Corps facilities, as well as Reserve and National Guard 
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facilities. The critical situation of the elementary and secondary 
schools in meeting a rapidly rising enrollment is well known. The 
situation of the colleges and universities, both public and private, is 
perhaps not so well known, but it is already acute and will soon match 
the situation of the elementary and secondary schools. College and 
university enrollments rose 12 percent last fall over a year ago, and 
are now at an alltime high, above the record peak occasioned by vet- 
eran enrollments after World W ar IT. 

We want to provide adequate facilities for ROTC training. We 
believe in the program, and believe it should be on the same level as 
other college programs. But I can assure you it is very difficult to 
convince either State legislatures, municipal appropriating bodies, or 
private donors that a college or university should provide the full 
cost of facilities for a program of training Reserve officers for the 
National Defense Establishment, in the face of all the need for other 
facilities and for providing the necessary staff to teach the students. 
The national interest and responsibility is clear, and we believe it 
should be recognized. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that completes my 
formal testimony. I appreciate very much the fact that you let me 
give it to you this morning, and it has been a privilege to appear. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Doctor. We are glad to have 
it. 

I want to comment in reference to page 4 and in reference to your 
suggestion regarding the need for facilities for training ROTC stu- 
dents for later responsibilities of being commissioned officers. 

I have visited a number of schools where the training is going on 
and the schools themselves are compelled to provide practically all 
the facilities, aren’t they ? 

Dr. Hauck. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Government makes no effort to provide facilities 
for that ? 

Dr. Hauck. Not so far as I know, for any of the Army or Air 
Force ROTC. 

Mr. Brooks. I haven't seen any in the program. 

General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. Doctor, it may be a little bit away from 
the subject under discussion right now. However, because of your 
unique position, I wonder if you would like to comment on the mili- 
tary training programs purely from the administrative point of view 
wherein many of our universities and particularly in the military col- 
leges, as such, we have so many diversified programs going on in train- 
ing the ROTC student, whether we are approaching that in the right 
way or whether we shouldn't just give everybody a basic military—give 
them basic military training and then when they go into the Active 
Forces, they would receive their specialized training. 

Dr. Hauck. Sir, I can only speak definitely for the Army, because 
we have an Army unit. But the trend is very much in the direction 
that you suggest. We are—will be within a year under a program 
which is called general military science, rather than the separate units. 

We had signal corps, artillery, and infantry, and now it will be all 
general military science, with the opportunities for the more specific 
program in the summer camps and possibly, if commissioned and on 
active duty, special training courses in the Army. 
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Mr. Deverevx. You recognize, of cour 
bit to this testimony of yours, that in o1 
it MW ill be necessary to clive them more t 
average man! 
Dr. Hacck. Well, do you mean more 
commissioni I ig of a Reserve offic er ub de r 
Mr. Deverecx. Yes: or more than the 
been speaking of. I mean in the 6-mont 
man basically trained. 
Dr. Haves. That is right. 
Mr. Deveretcx. But in order to turn « 
officer, it seems to me that the « olleges : sh 
must receive additional tr: un ing over al 
Dr. Hacck. Well, I would assume tha 
about as is, that is, the ea militar 
whether I have made myself clear. 
Mr. Deverevx. Well—— 
7 Havccxk. I think the question tha 
the ROTC programs In the colleges 
kept attrac so that the young man wi! 
will be induced perhaps to continue the pro; 
Reserve officers program and not feel th 
of time that he is still required t to pt It ] 
the additional 6 months 
Mr. Deverevcx. I am afr: al id I don’t quite 
Dr. Hatcck. Well, as I understand it, ¥ 
who would spend 6 months in the nati rity 
an d an addition al 6 months of active military duty train 
college and on graduation have an additional military ob] 
years, of which 2 would be on activ 
years, as 0 ypposed to 5 years, when 
diately alpen graduati on in high school— 
putting in more time on the Reserve t] 
after g a 1 from high school. 
by Deverecx. Well, that is just 
recognize that in order to produce an 
ereater training than it will to produ 
and also the compensations that 
icer — d be m 1 
Th: 
Di EVEREUX. ~ 
hink vour « 
I have presented. 
That is all. 
Mr. Brooks. Any further 
{ No response. ) 


Mr. Br oKs 


; 


| 

| . 
ry. Hacck. Thank 
Mr. Brooks. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Ducanper. The first witness this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, is 
Mr. Paul H. Robbins, National Society of Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Robbins, will you have a seat, sir? 

Mr. Ropprns. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Robbins, we have copies of your statement. If 
you will proceed, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Rossins. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Rospins. My name is Pawl H. Robbins. I am executive director 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. I appear before the committee to present 
the views of our organization on the pending legislation to establish 
the so-called National Reserve Plan. 

By way of background, the National Society of Professional 
Engineers consists of more than 34,000 members who are all regis- 
tered under the various State engineering registration laws. Our 
membership is affiliated through 39 member State societies and more 
than 350 local community chapters. The membership of the society 
includes professional engineers of all branches of engineering and 
all types of employment; private industry, Federal, State, and local 
government, education, public utilities, research organizations, self- 
employed private practice, and those in the active military service. 


We are concerned with the problem before this committee particu- 
larly as it affects the relationship of the professional engineers of the 
Nation to the total national defense. While our special competence 
in this field relates to the contribution of the Nation’s professional en- 
gineers to national defense, we have consistently maintained a society 
policy, and repeat it now, that— 


the total welfare and security of the United States, and nof the best interest 
of any group or individual is the basic consideration for all questions to be 
resolved. * * * The objective of the engineering profession in time of national 
stress must be the development of the means to provide a maximum contribu- 
tion to the military strength of the Nation, and the maximum production to 
support that strength. 

The basic facts regarding the nature of modern defense as related 
to the technology of today and tomorrow are unquestioned. The Pres- 
ident of the-United States, the Congress, and every national leader 
who has publicly spoken on this point agree that modern techniques of 
defense require an increasing number of highly competent and trained 
scientists and engineers, both in the active military service and in the 
production arsenals which develop and build the modern weapons. In 
addition, all recognize that continued basic and applied research of 
increasing complexity is vital to continued strength in our total de- 
fense picture. It is also well accepted that the demands of present- 
day technology require a continued flow of trained students from our 
universities and colleges. 

We do not consider it necessary to labor these points or prove them 
to the committee. The only real question is how these basic con- 
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cepts can be implemented in the best 
sults. The basic proble l as We see 
siderations: 
The training of scient! 
et 
The continuation of adv: ] 
The * maintenance of cu le } 


i 


» 


sonnel in defense-related 
A CONTINUED FLOW OF ENGINEERING 


It is our understanding that the Natio 
tinue the present student deferment progran 
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tory or scientific library, looking for fundamental physical facts when 
others are required to endure the rigors of military life and be exposed 
to possible injury or death on a battlefield. But our very hope of 
survival depends in large measure on our making possible, within the 
framework of national policy, the continuing work of those who are 
searching for new facts, new techniques and new methods. This is 
the forerunner of progress in all fields of physical advancement and 
particularly so in national defense development. 

It has become increasingly clear within recent months that there is 
an insufficient appreciation in some quarters of these fundamental 
points. The student deferment program permits a further deferment 
after completion of undergraduate work in order that qualified stu- 
dents might continue their study for graduate degrees and research. 
But in the administration of this authority there has been a trend 
toward denial of its full utilization. It has come to our attention that 
some local draft boards have taken the position that a further defer- 
ment for graduate study is not warranted, or that an “undergraduate 
degree is enough ” 

This same trend has occurred to some degree at the national level. 
Executive Order No. 10562, dated September 20, 1954, raised the 
standards for entry into graduate work after January 1, 1955, to 
require that the student must either be in the upper one-fourth of his 
class in his last undergraduate year or attain a score of 80 on the 
qualification test prescribed by Selective Service regulations contrast- 
ed with the previous criteria of the upper one-half of the class or a 
mark of 75 on the qualification test. The White House announcement 
said that this revision was to insure that students who are deferred for 
graduate work “possess fully acceptable scholastic qualifications whose 
development could benefit both the Nation and the individual.” But 
the Director of Selective Service, in commenting upon the Executive 
order, clearly indicated that the purpose of the change was to reduce 
the number eligible for graduate-study deferments. 

The tightening up on deferments for graduate study is cited only as 
a part of the existing pattern which militates against graduate study 
instead of encouraging it by every reasonable means. Our national 
policy should be to encourage graduate study and we suggest to the 
committee that it use its influence, to the extent possible, to indicate 
its support of this principle we have enunciated. Specifically, it 
would be very helpful if the committee would announce its agreement 
with the policy of additional deferments for graduate study so that 
expression of influential opinion could be disseminated to local and 
State selective service boards. 

Ve do not urge exemption of those in graduate study, but we do sub- 
mit that extended deferment is desirable in the interests of national 
security so long as the graduate student is satisfactorily pursuing a 
course of graduate study or research which has a practical relationship 
to the physical facts of modern technology and thereby modern 
national defense. 

We have noted with satisfaction the establishment of engineering 
and scientific advisory boards to the State selective service operations 
and believe that the extension of such advisory groups to all of the 
States will be of immense assistance in the determination of defer- 
ments for undergraduate and graduate study in the engineering field. 
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ments through administration and by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent. 

It is wise. in our opinion, that the plan be adopted for only a 4-year 
period so that Congress may reevaluate it at the end of that time and 
direct desirable improvements in the light of that experience and the 
prevailing world situation. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee and 
express our sincere desire to be of any service or provide any informa- 
tion at our disposal which the committee would desire. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jonson. No. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Brooks. If not, thank you very kindly, sir. 

Mr. Rozprns. Surely. 

Mr. Ducanprer. The next witness is from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Mr. Edmund Claxton, who is accompanied by Dr. 
Donald R. Keyes, Consultant for Research Committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are Mr. Claxton ? 

Mr. Ciaxton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Chairman of the subcommittee on manpower of the 
committee on research of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

We have a copy of your statement. We will be glad, sir, for you ta 
present it to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Ciaxtron. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND CLAXTON, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MANPOWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Criaxton. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Edmund Claxton. I am chairman of the manpower subcom- 
mittee of the National Association of Manufacturers’ research com- 
mittee and I am speaking today for that association. 

Iam director of research for the Armstrong Cork Co. 

As you may know, the NAM is a voluntary organization of ap- 
sroximately 20,000 manufacturers, 83 percent of whose members have 
a than 500 employees each. We represent a cross section of Amer- 
ican industry, including in our membership manufacturing companies 
both large and small, many of whom employ scientists and engineers. 

With your permission, I should like first to read a short prepared 
statement. ‘Thereafter I shall answer any questions you may have to 
the best of my ability. 

I have with me, as Mr. Brooks said, Dr. Donald B. Keyes, consultant 
for NAM’s research committee and president of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists, whose many years of experience with this scientific 
and engineering manpower problem qualify him as one who can aid 
me in answering some of your questions. 
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May I first read to you the NAM’s policy regarding scientific and 
engineering manpower, a policy which we established 4 years ago: 


The defense of our country and the continued research and productivity of 
its industry require an adequate supply and optimum employment of scientific 
and engineering personnel. 

Technological manpower needs of the country should be ascertained and the 
results should be used to match the numbers with essential needs to facilitate 
the best possible use of technological personnel by industry and by the Government 
Every effort should be made to encourage the maintenance of a continuous and 
increasing supply of technological graduates from our colleges and universities 
to meet the needs of essential industry as well as those of the Government, 
working in its proper field. An essentially civilian commission, comprised of 
men of established eminence and integrity, familiar with the role of technology 
in national affairs, should be appointed by the President to advise him from 
time to time on the assignment and efficient utilization of technological man- 
power including those in military Reserve status. 

The basic policy coincides with that of all groups representing 
scientists and engineers with whom I am familiar. Please note that 
our policy does not endorse deferment of scientists and engineers as 
a class. Instead, the major thought of our policy is the proper dis- 
tribution between the military and essential civilian activities of those 
scientists and engineers who can make valuable contributions to the 
defense of our country. 

Though I represent industry today, I do not contend that essential 
industry should have the power to retain all scientists and engineers 
valuable to them in essential activities any more than I can agree that 
the Department of Defense has the right to require that all of these 
same persons In the Reserves serve in the Armed Forces, especially if 
good use cannot be made of their particular skills. 

H. R. 2967 specifically provides for the continuous screening of the 
Ready Reserve by each armed force under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense but it does not indicate who will do this 
screening or how it will be done. It is our contention that this should 
not be done by a governmental agency whose sole responsibility is 
the military defense of our country. Because of the importance of 
this screening of highly skilled people it should be done under the 
direct jurisdiction of the President. Furthermore, the President is in 
an excellent position to request and receive the advice of competent 
persons thoroughly familiar with the specialized manpower problem 
from the standpoint of industry, education, and the military. 

This is the same position we took in the spring of 1952 when we 
testified before a subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate. 

It is my belief that H. R. 2967 should be amended in order that the 
rules, regulations, and system for the continuous screening of the 
Ready Reserve and especially the screening of those with special skills 
should be the responsibility of such a Presidential board as I have 
suggested in order to maintain at all times a proper distribution of 
our best scientific and engineering brains. In my opinion no board, 
composed solely of military, or educational, or industrial experts, or 
even distinguished scientists and engineers would be satisfactory, but 
only a combination of such persons and only then if these persons were 
thoroughly familiar with this problem. Such a Presidential special- 
ized manpower board would be able to ascertain quickly how this 
screening should be done and who should do it and so advise the 
President. 
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It should be noted that H. R. 2967 leaves to the Director of Selec- 
tive Service the determination of the availability of men in the Stand- 
by Reserve when called to active duty in time of war. This conforms 
with the recommendations which we made in 1952. Here again may 
I suggest that H. R. 2967 be amended so that the board I have men- 
tioned can establish for the President a proper method of screening 
the Standby Reserve especially those with special skills. 

Mr. Brooks. You wouldn’t want to put the Standby Reserve under 
the Selective Service System, would you ? 

Mr. Ciaxvon. It is our opinion that in the case of these specialized 
manpower, that the best use can be determined by a Presidential-level 
board and which would broadly represent all those groups which are 
concerned with the best utilization of those people for the national 
defense. 

Mr. Brooks. You would centralize the authority, rather than dis- 
perse it as you have in selective service. 

Mr. Ciaxton. That is our opinion. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jonson. Is your board similar to the War Manpower Board 
they had during the war, the Second World War? 

Mr. Craxton. We have not attempted to spell out, to tell, Mr. John- 
son. We believe there should be a Presidential board to meet what we 
velieve may be rapidly changing conditions. It is our opinion that 
it is going to be extremely difficult for the Congress to predetermine the 
stringencies that may develop, of the kind of war which we guess at 
but which probably won’t develop as we now guess at it. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Brooks. No questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, and we will certainly give your 
suggestions most careful thought and attention. 

Mr. Craxtoy. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Naval Reserve Association. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Pohanka, you are with the Naval Reserve Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Ponanka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have a copy of your statement, sir. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK S. POHANKA, JR., EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NAVAL RESERVE SUBMARINE DIVISION, AND NATIONAL SECRE- 
TARY, NAVAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ponanka. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank S. Pohanka, Jr. I am the executive officer of the Naval 
Reserve Submarine Division located at the Naval Gun Factory. and 
am a businessman in the city of Washington. ; 

I am here today in my capacity as national secretary of the newly 
formed Naval Reserve Association, representing our national presi- 
= nt, Mr. Clayton L. Burwell, who intended to make our statement 
but due to the tragic death of one of his young twin daughters requests 
that you grant me the courtesy extended to him. 
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Therefore, the Naval Reserve Association unequivocally holds for 
a volunteer Naval Reserve in all its phases. 

Turning to the provisions of the bill which would establish the 
6-month program, choice 4. The Naval Reserve Association realizes 
that the 6-month program is probably needed in the Army, but 
this program cannot meet the Navy’s requirements. The 6-month 
program would be wasteful and inefficient 1f made mandatory for the 
Navy. 

Further, the bill proposes that the 100,000 trainees in the first year 
and up to the 350,000 in 1959, all be volunteers. But if enough volun- 
teers fail to join, H. R. 2967 provides for drafting enough additional 
men to fill the quota for the 6 months’ training program, in addition 
to filling quotas for selective service for 2 years. 

How will a draft board explain that it chose one boy from one side 
of the street to serve for 2 years in the armed services and chose his 
friend on the other side of the street for 6 months’ service ? 

We believe that the draft authority for the 6-month program 
should be eliminated making this program entirely voluntary. 

Statements have been made to you in regard to the 6 months’ pro- 
gram which are misleading. For example, the training required to 
make a genuine man of warsman is close to 2 years on active duty. 
It is possible to complete the formal school training in some ratings 
within a 6-month period, but in no instance does this relatively brief 
period permit the individual to actually serve aboard ship in his dual 
naval role of fighter-technician. 

It is easy to say that during wartime, men with only 6 months’ 
training or less, were put aboard ship. What is left unsaid is the fact 
that these men were “carried” by a few experienced men for months 
before they became useful to the ship. 

For example, quite often DE’s were commissioned with only 12 or 
15 experienced men and officers aboard. This resulted in horribly 
overworking these few men and causing a higher accident rate. Now 
is the time to profit from the bitter experiences of the last war. 

Let us not sacrifice quality for quantity. No such urgency exists 
in the proposal before you and the disadvantages of the 6-month 
program substantially outweigh the merits of the proposal, from the 
Navy point of view. 

You have been told that it will result in the Naval Reserve being 
4 years older than the Reserves of other services. This statement 
is not factual. Then men, if they enlist at 17, actually will, after 2 
years of active duty, be somewhat younger than the average 6 
months’ trainee. The entire question relates to the age at which the 
man starts his training and not the length of time he is in training. 
The statement made to you that the Naval Reserve will be 4 years 
older than the Army Reserve is ridiculous. The average age of all 
reservists will be the same if they all start at 19; it will be lower if 
many elect to enlist shortly after their 17th birthday. 

You have been told that the Regular service is using the Reserve 
as a club to force enlistments in the Regular service. This is not so 
in the Naval Reserve. It has been possible for a man to enlist for 2 
vears of active duty as a reservist for many years. Likewise he has 
een given a chance to enlist for 4 years in the Regular Navy. We 
of the Naval Reserve Association resent the implication that these 
patriotic young men who enlist for 4 years in the Regular Navy 
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are doing so to avoid the draft for a 2-year period. Any man who 
is motivated as alleged would be too stupid to pass the intelligence 
test, because if he regards 2 years in the Army as unpalatable, obvi- 
ously he would be foolish to sign up for + years in another service, 
which might be equally or more unpalatable for 2 additional years. 
We do not believe the young men think in this fashion. 

Our experience indicates these young men enlist in the Navy for 
adventure and travel. If their tour of duty does not include some of 
both, they do not reenlist. In our judgment, the Naval Reserve has 
not been used as a club to force people into the Regular service, in 
fact to the contrary, the Naval Reserve has benefited from the 4- 
year enlistee. He is better trained and helps the se serve units when 
he enrolls in them. We are members of the Navy team—what helps 
the Navy helps the Naval Reserve and vice versa. Wy e are not in 
petition with the Regulars nor are they in competition with us. 

We request most sincerely that you do not require the Navy to uti- 
lize the 6-month program for the following reasons: 

(a) It is not suitable for Navy training. 

(6) It will cost a great deal more than the 2-year program. 

(c) It will result in a paper reserve which is not genuinely 
ready for mobilization. 

(d) It will seriously hamper the Reserve training program, 
which even now has too many untrained men in it. 

We, therefore, request you do not force the 6 months’ program on 
the Navy and, further, that you keep the Naval Reserve on a volun- 
tary basis in all its aspects. 

Subject to the reservations I have just outlined to you, the Naval 
Reserve Association supports H. R. 2967 with the request that we be 
granted the privilege of sitting around the table with the committee 
when the biil is considered section by section. 

We deeply appreciate your courtesy in hearing our point of view. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Any questions, gentlemen? [No response. | 

If not, we appreciate very much your statements. We will cer- 
tainly give it consideration. 

Mr. Ponanka. Thank you. 

Who is the next? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Richard Thompson, National Conference of 
Methodist Youth. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. Wait. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question ? 

Mr. Brooks. He wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Wriwnsteap. I appreciate the fact that he made one statement 
here that I don’t believe any other witness has made. It is consolation 
to me to some extent. 

If I understood you, you don’t think the draft has helped your vol- 
unteer system one iota in the Navy. 

Mr. Pouanxa. No, I don’t believe it has. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Then it would not make any difference whether ws 
set 100,000, 150,000, or 200,000 to go in the Ar mv Reserve or any othe 
Reserve. If they are as - pcaggan as you say they are, it would not 
have any effect, if we did s 

Mr. Ponanka. As long as one are taking them in on a volunteer 


basis. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Even the teen-agers. 

Mr. Ponanxa. As long as we have the same chance of enlisting the 
man—— 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe you are the first witness we heard that said 
the draft had not helped to encourage volunteers in the Navy. 

Mr. Powanka. I believe you will find the reason for that, sir, in the 
fact that the man still has 2 years of active duty. 

Mr. Worysreap. I understand. 

1 am inclined to feel, when we finally come to a showdown, that the 
best we can hope for is to maintain the draft and to leave a reasonable 
number, which may be 100,000 or 150,000 to volunteer in the Reserve, 
whatever service may need them. 

So it will not affect the Navy, in your opinion, or the Reserve, one 
iota if we raise that from 100,009 to 150,000 or 200,000 or 250,000, as 
long as they volunteer ? 

Mr. Ponanxa. Yes, sir. 

The only serious objection we find is in the 6 months’ program, 
where in 6 months it is much cheaper, both manpowerwise and money- 
wise to train a man in his basic training, in the Naval Reserve, and 
then utilize him and give him specialized training in his 2 years on 
active duty. 

Mr. Winsteap. Even if he is a cook or whatever position he is in. 

Mr. Porranka. That’s right. 

Mr. Wissreap. He would need that 2 years. 

Mr. Ponanka. More so a cook than anyone else, actually, because 
a cook gets very little experience in the Reserve. 

Mr. Winstreap. .A telephone operator, or any of those. 

Mr. Ponanka. When you get to a radar technician, it is even more 
important that he has those 2 years where he can get the specialized 
training. 

Mr. W INSTEAD. If we set this quota, though, and it becomes a volun- 
teer system, in order to fill the Reserves of the branches of the mili- 
tary that need it, you don’t consider it would aifect the Navy and you 
would have no objection whatsoever to just setting whatever quota on 
a volunteer system we set. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Pomanxka. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Brooxs. Does he have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

You gave me your prepared statement ; didn’t you ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Thompson, you are president of the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth ? 

Mr. Trompson. That is right, Mr. Brooks. Our offices are in Nash- 
rille, Tenn. 

Mr. Brooks. We had yesterday a very able representative from the 
Methodist Church who testified, and I have a very nice letter from him 
in mv office, which I propose to offer for the record, thanking us for 
a nice hearing here. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I think you also had | 
yesterday Mr. Rod French ot the United Christ an Youth \ { 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

Mr. THomprson. Rod is a good friend of mine, and I am sure made 
a good statement before you. 
Mr. Brooxs. We will be very happy to have your statement, s 
Mr. Toomepson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD THOMPSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH 


Mr. Tuompson. I would like to explain that the National Confer- 
ence of Methodist Youth is the representative be uly of 2 million young 
people in this country. They are located in 40,000 local Methodist 
churches and on 400 college campuses. 

Since universal military training has been thought of in this a 
try, the national conference, along with other agencies of the Met ho- 
dis st > ht ire *h, has opposed it. W e fe el that we must register spec! Lil 
opposition to the proposed National Reserve Plan, since it cad 
establish compulsory Reserve service for the first time, and set in 
motion a modified UMT plan. This plan, plus the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Selective Service Act, vickuadly means compulsory 
universal military training for young men sometime between their 
17th and 35th birthday, and opens the door to permanent peacetime 
conscription, 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to move for just a moment 
from my prepared statement and say a few words. 

It is hard for anyone but you gentlemen who are in the position of 
making the final decision, 1 know, to realize the complexity of the 
problem that is before you, and I know that has been said before. 

I thought perhaps it would help if I were to list the specific issues 
of the question which I think my statement hits. 

These are No. 1: 

What the Armed Forces say about the practicality of the plan: 

No. 2: The whole problem of national security : 

No.3: The effect of the plan on the young people; 

No. 4: Its effect on the people of this country ; 

No. 5: The principles of morality and peace which are inherent in 
our Christian faith. 

I think you will find that the last three of these especially will be 
covered by what I have tosay. 

Our specific objections to the proposed National Reserve Plan come 
under three general headings: 

I. We object in principle to any legislation which gives the military 
top priority on the best years of the lives of male Americans and opens 
the door to peacetime military conscription. 

This is first of all because such a plan would hurt the moral caliber 
of the Nation. Each man would have to serve a hitch in the National 
Guard or other form of organized Reserve in addition to a minimum 
of 2 years duty in the Regular Active Armed Forces. 

This latter, of course, is unless he chooses to be in the Reserves for 
914 years instead of for 6 vears. 
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During this time, he would be constantly exposed to the kind of 
thinking generally referred to as the military mind. This kind of 
training in which a man is taught to think of himself first, how to 
hate someone else’s very being; how to kill effectively, is not to be 
depended on for the kind of life we really want further generations 
to have. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Tompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you really think if you joined a National Guard 
outfit that you would be exposed to the thinking of what you call a 
military mind / 

Mr. THomrson. One of our main contentions, I think, Mr, John- 
son, one of our main assumptions, is that perhaps the training which 
this bill would afford is not as much the technical training in handling 
weapons and mobilizing in a time of national emergency, though that 
would be included, but that the main training the man would get would 
be in what I have said here, the frame of mind which he would adopt. 

Mr, Jounson. Well, did you ever visit a unit of the National Guard ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they didn’t expose you to any military mind 
thinking, didthey? I belonged to one for years. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have never been a member of such a unit, Mr. 
Johnson, I will have to confess that. 

Mr. Jounson. How can you analyze their viewpoint, then, if you 
have never been a member of it and never visited one ? 

Mr. THomprson. Simply from what I have heard from friends of 
mine who are. 

Mr. Jounson. That are in the Guard ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I see. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest—excuse me. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. Exactly what do you mean by the military mind ? 
That is something that I have found rather difficult to understand. 

Mr. Tompson. I tried to explain it in just a few phrases in my 
statement, Mr. Devereux. 

Just the fact that we are concerned that this great Nation of ours, 
which has been built on principles of democracy—this occurs later in 
my statement—which oppose domination of an individual or of the 
state by military thinking. We don’t want this kind of thing to get 
ahold of the people. 

The examples I use here: First of all, a man must think of himself 
first, I think, and he is going to, in combat, for instance, and that kind 
of training would be given to him. He is going to have to learn how 
to kill effectively, if he is actually being trained for combat. He is 
going to have to learn, first of all, how to hate somebody else’s very 
existence if he is going to have the nerve to shoot or stab somebody 
with a bayonet. 

Now, this is all on the assumption that the Reserve plan is going 
to train people for combat in time of war. 

That is partially our thinking on the military mind. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. How old are you? 

Mr. Tuompson. Twenty, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. Have you ever been in the service ! 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir 

Mr. Bray. Are you a conscientious objector ! 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Bray. Do you expect to be in the service 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir, 1 do. I am accepted to start in Washing- 
ton University Medical School next year, and I imagine they will take 
me as soon as I finish that training. 

Mr. Bray. Then you are not contemplating being in the service. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir; I am. I think they will get me after 
medical training. 

Mr. Brooks. Medical training, though, is about 6 or S$ years 
isn't it‘ 

Mr. SRAON. Four. 

Mr. Jounson. Then you will also be training for what you are 
going to do the rest of your life’ 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. While you are there, somebody else has to take your 
place, who won't have that opportunity, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. bi mpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think there is any objection, for instance, 
to the State compelling people to go to school ? 

Mr. THomrson. No, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. W hy should there be any obje Ctl ion to taking peop le 
and saying, “You have to help us prote et the country” ¢ I assume that 
you realize there is an emergency here where we could be put in a ver) 
bad situation. You aeinrstone that, I hope. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir; I do. I think this may come out later in 
the statement, too. 

It is a concern of ours that the National Reserve Plan be viewed in 
context. For instance, the Selective Service Act, as I understand it, 
has already been extended. I know it has passed the House, and I 
believe has passed the Senate. This thing gets so wide in considering 
it In terms other than manpower that that is the point I am prepared 
to discuss here. 

And we feel, as part of our stand, that the extension of selective 
service provides enough trained men in time of crisis, if the conditions 
in China and Russia today should lead us into war in any part of the 
world. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why not let him finish his statement at this point. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. A good deal of that is covered in your statement, is 
it not? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir: it is here. 

I will continue on top of page 3 

The summary of this section is simply that we think we can very 
safely say that the kind of experience as witnessed by the examples 
that I have listed would have a great adverse effect on the thinking 
of future American generations. 

Now, point B, on page 3 of my statement : 

The young people for whom I speak oppose this measure because 
we believe in peace. We are not ready to give up on the possibility of 








world peace and take a fatalistic attitude toward a third world war. 
With British philosopher Bertrand Russell, we ask that “the govern- 
ments of the world * * * face the fact that their aims can no longer 
be achieved by war.” 

This kind of thinking, we realize, may sound idealistic and naive in 
view of recent events in Russia and China and current happenings 
there. But we don’t think it is. We are convinced that if the United 
States will act in the best interests of peace, a third world war can be 
avoided. Passing legislation akin to UMT at this crucial time can in 
10 way be considered acting in the best interests of peace. 

We would rather see the Members of the 84th Congress really want 
and work hard for: 

1. Universal abolition of conscription and armaments for war. 

2. Further acceptance and support of technical assistance pro- 
grams for needy nations. . 

3. Earnest backing for all the agencies of the United Nations. 

4. Widespread faith in proposals such as President Eisenhower’s 
atoms-for-peace plan. 

We must realize that Russia is today waging all-out war, though not 
in the military sense. She is atempting, through words and hypoc- 
risy, to conquer the minds and souls of the people of the world. From 
reports of anti-American feeling in much of Asia and some of Europe, 
she is succeeding. If I were a Russian propagandist, I think I would 
gobble up news of hearings on UMT proposals. I would less likely 
use the news that the Senate and House of Representatives of this 
country have expressed real interest in the United Nations, atoms for 
peace, and other peaceful measures. In the kind of war which Russia 
IS waging, it is awfully important to consider what makes a Russian 
propagandist’s job easy or hard. 

The second general heading under which we have specific objections 
is in the impracticality of the National Reserve Plan. 

It will not, for instance, prevent or postpone war. Indeed, it may 
hasten conflict. 

On February 9 the news was heard that Red China had changed 
from voluntary to compulsory military service. The announcement 
was read on neweasts in such a way that the implication was perfectly 
clear: Red China is preparing for war. How else are we to expect 
other countries to take the news that we have extended compulsory 
service for men 19 to 55 and are opening the door to compulsory train- 
ing for 18-year-olds? 

Paragraph B on page 5 of the statement: 

In the event of war, men would not be available quickly from the 
Reserve units, especially those composed of men with only 6 months’ 
training. And during the war, Reserves would not yield really ready 
troops. 

This opinion has been expressed by experienced military leaders, and 
the reason for this state of affairs, as I understand it, is that modern 
warfare is conducted by combat teams. Men who have served in the 
Reserves would have to be trained agein to do their particular job on 
a team. ROTC units and the present Reserve choice give suflicient op- 
portunities for basic training. Additional Reserves would thus be 
impractical. 

In addition to the experienced military leaders, two respected publi- 
cations at least have attacked this plan as, among other things, mili- 
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tarily worthless. They are the Manchester Guardian, one of the 
world’s most respected weeklies and an impartial observer, and this 
country’s Christian Century. 

Paragraph C on page 5: 

Extension of the Selective Service Act is sufficient to meet emer- 
gencies which might arise. Though we feel compulsory military serv- 
ice of any type has inherent evils, we realize it must’ be tolerated i 
times of crisis to keep our guard up. But we cannot see the mart 
bility of extending ¢ ompulsory conscription to 18-year-olds or to peace- 
time conditions. 

Thus, as I am sure many men more qualified in the field of the mili- 
tary have told you, the National Reserve Plan will not prevent war, 
will not prevent surprise attacks, will not be a source of thoroughly 
trained and quickly mobilized troops and units immediately, and will 
not supply well-treined soldiers, airmen, and seamen during a war 
that are ready to fighi. 

And five, the plan is not necessary in addition to recently extended 
selective-service legislation. 

A third general heading is that we feel through study and observa- 
tion that the thinking people of this country and perhaps the Congress 
do not want any form of UM'T at this time. 

The first point there is the cost of the plan. Certainly, I am not 
an economist or an expert on the defense — I have quoted here 
some financial comparisons having to do with the cost of this plan and 
education, both of which affect the young peop le for whom I speak. 
We hope that you will have ever before you the problem of the cost of 
putting into operation and continuing the National Reserve Pla 

Paragraph B on page 7 of my statement: 

The National Reserve Plan opposes American tradition. 

Mr. Dewey Short, who is the ranking member of your own com 
mittee, has said: “We are human beings: we are not so different from 
other people in other nations; it would not take long to make America 
over.” The people for whom I speak are very content with the heri- 
tage which is theirs, and do not wish in any way to make America 
over into a military state. Certainly the latter term would have to 
be applied to a nation where the 10 best years of the life of every male 
are lived under military domination. 

Further, the people of the United States do not want to take a place 
in world history as an aggressor nation. In other words, we don’t 
want legislation which will be just a little more than we need for 
national security and will tempt us perhaps to strike before they do. 
It would be facetious of course to suggest that this proposal alone 
would bring about any kind of war, but I think it would be equally 
foolish to completely disregard that aspect of the situation. 

And finally, opinion polls of various types have indicated that the 
people of the United States want a form of universal military training. 
These results have been published in various magazines along with 
comments on them. <All these comments, I think, point to one fact: 
the mind set of the people who favor UMT is that voung men will 
have to be trained for service in the military, and the vy are simply 
seeking the best and fairest way of getting the job done. 

Members of the national conference hope that it will be realized that 
war and continuous military preparation are by no means the only 
possibilities for future generations. 


NM. 
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Without the feeling that training for service is inevitable and yet 
with a desire for true national security, a majority of the people, we 
think, would not favor UMT in any form. 

By emphasizing the steps to peace outlined earlier here, we could 
make even selective training virtually unnecessary. 

There, gentlemen, is the. thinking of the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth as broadly as possible i in a brief time. Most of the 
reasons for opposition are expressed in negative terms, but I have 
listed some positive alternatives to a military emphasis which we feel 
might well be given further support. 

Our conclusion is that because of the inherent evils in the proposed 
National Reserve Plan, as against its limited practical usefulness, we 
urge that you very carefully “consider the bill. We certainly have the 
utmost faith that you will do so. We hope you will not go down in 
history as the Congress which brought universal military conscrip- 
tion to the United States of America. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. As far as this bill is concerned, I don’t suppose very 
many members of this committee have made up their mind exactly 
what they are going to do, because they are trying to keep their mind 
open and listen to evidence. And I naturally assume that the youth of 
America feels the same way about it; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Have you read the bill? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Bray. You mention in here about UMT. Some people are 
against this bill because it isn’t UMT, and some people are against it 
because it is. We won’t go into that. 

sut you mentioned this bill is teaching men to kill, as if that is 
something new in the matter of military training. Do you see any 
difference, as far as the philosophy of teaching soldiers to kill under 
this bill, than under any other bill? I want you to be fair in this 
matter and think this out. 

Mr. THomvson. What other bill, sir 

Mr. Bray. Well, do you think in the 2 years that the drafted soldier 
has, do you think he is ever taught how to kill? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I think certainly he would have to be. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I say. I am just pointing out to you that 
part of your statement is rather illogical. Because I couldn’t imagine 
teaching a combat soldier not to kill. I mean—— 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. We might as well be realistic and not philosophical about 
this thing; hadn’t we? 

Mr. Tromrson. Neither can we. The point I think is just the con- 
tention that this bill would mean over what we already have under 
selective service. In other words, we know that compulsory training 
is necessary. The stand I am taking is not a stand of pacifism at all. 
We simply don’t want to see this kind of tr: ining extended any further 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Under this bill it would be extended to 17- and 18- year-olds who 
could, of course, volunteer for the 6 months’ active service and 914 
years of the Reserves. It also, we feel, would be extended to peace- 
time conditions. Those are the things we oppose, 
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Mr. Bray. But you do realize they still talk about killing people. 
Mr. THomrson. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. In the draft. 

Mr. THompson. Certainly. 

Mr. Bray. I mean that isn’t unique in this bill. 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir. I didn’t mean to give that impression at 
all. 

Mr. Bray. I misunderstood you, then. 

Then you said: 

During this time each man would have to serve a hitch in the National Guard 
or other form of Organized Reserve in addition to a minimum of 2 years’ duty 
in the Regular Active Armed Forces. 

Mr. Tuompson. Now, the parenthetical expression, I think, sir 

Mr. Bray. I mean that is just not the fact. Because one way of 
getting out of the serving of the 2 years would be to serve the time in 
the National Guard. 

Mr. Tuompson. I see. 

Mr. Bray. I am just pointing up some points of error in your 
statement. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I see. 

Mr. Bray. As far as being a pacifist, I expect Iam one. But I am 
trying to be practical on this thing. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And I believe the youth of America should be, too. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir, we want to be. 

Mr. Bray. Then you mentioned also that because you had this 6 
months’ training you couldn’t train the boys because you have combat 
teams in modern war. Would you tell me—I imagine you are versed 
in that or you wouldn’t have discussed it. Can you tell me what isa 
combat team ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir, I am not versed in it. I didn’t mean to 
give that impression to the statement. All I know is what I have 
read of testimony before your committee in articles by various mili- 
tary experts in magazines, and so on, without any personal contact 
with it at all. 

Mr. Bray, I don’t want to give the impression that this statement 
was written for me or anything like that. I wrote the statement my- 
self, after reading, I think, widely for me, on the subject, and as much 
as I have had time to. The concept of a combat team that I have—I 
haven’t read anything that explains it. It would be very nebulous. 
But certainly it would mean that men from various parts of the 
country would have to learn to fight together, would have to learn to 
operate a new kind of machinery after their 6 months’ training or 
new kinds of weapons. 

Mr. Bray. And if there was a person you read it from, he didn’t 
understand what a combat team was either. 

I won’t pursue the matter any further. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. If I understand you, you have no objection to the 
extension of the draft to fill our military needs under the present 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Trompson. It is not that there is no objection, sir, among the 
organization which I represent. As I have said in the statement, we 
hate to see any kind of compulsory military training, which certainly 
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Selective Service is, but we realize that we have to have that kind of 
thing. 

What we are saying is that that kind of selective service gives us all 
that is needed to achieve national security. 

We think, in fact, that there is a fallacy in trying to operate selective 
service and universal service, which are opposites, of course, at the 
same time. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, what I am getting at: For the security of the 
country, you do not have objections to the Selective Service Act ? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. To fill the need ? 

Mr. THompson. Not expressed that way. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, would you have objections to permitting, with 
no compulsion, a volunteer corps of these young people, if they would 
rather have a shorter tenure in the Regular service, so they can go 
back to their own home communities, with their own church leaders 
and with their own parents, and take a reasonable amount of training; 
would you have any objections to that ? 

Mr. THompson. I think we could not oppose a volunteer program, 
although again it would have the same kind of element of “the military 
mind.” 

Mr. Winsteap. What I am trying to get at: They say we must have 
a Reserve program which we can not meet under the present circum- 
stances, and I am trying to determine whether your organization would 
opposie it, if it was strictly a volunteer program, of 100,000 or 150,000 
or 200,000, or whatnot—if they prefer to take 4 months’ training or 
6 months’ training, whatever they might see fit to write—— 

Mr. THomrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Then they return to their own churches, their own 
communities, and their own homes. Would you have any objection to 
that ? 

Mr. Tuomprson. No, sir. We would much rather see that kind of 

voluntary plan. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. WickersHAm. I have just a brief question. You are assuming 
that we do have a world armament race. Are you for a worldwide 
disarmament program ? 

Mr. THomrson. That is a leading question. Yes, sir, the people for 
whom I speak—I am trying to think of what others for whom I am 
speaking would say, as well as my own convictions. We would say 
we are for complete disarmament. 

Mr. Wickersuam. But until you could work out some method 
whereby we could be sure that the red countries would disarm, would 
you be in favor of the United States diarming ? 

Mr. THomrson. | don’t think that we can just lay down our arms 
without some kind of agreement; no, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. How do you think we could enforce the program 
whereby we can be able to get Red China and Red Russia to disarm ? 

Mr. THompson. I am afraid if I could answer that question, I would 
be in the United Nations. Certainly, that is one with which they are 
fighting. I have no suggestions as to the enforcement of such a pro- 
gram. And I realize that much of the difficulty is on the other side. 

Mr. WickersHAm. You are a young man. Now, just tell this com- 
mittee how do you think is the best way you could work this matter 
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out, to be sure that the United States and free countries would have 
the protection? Just what would you do? You would have an 
Army, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. Would you reduce the Army at this time any 
further ? ; , 

Mr. THomrson. Yes, sir, I think it can be reduced. 

Again, I will have to say from what I have read, without personal 
contact, but from the forces that were used, as I understand in the war 
in Korea, without any world conflict or great extended war in sight— 
In Korea, for instance, I think we used around 300,000 troops. I «don’t 
have exactly the figures on the size of the Army now or what it will 
be, but I know it is well above that, and I think it could be reduced. 

Mr. Wickrrsnam. You are for this Selective Service System and 
you are fora volunteer Reserve / 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. Yes, that is fine. That is as far as I will 
go. 
Mr. Wickersuam. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Brooks. [ would like to make this observation to you: 

You referred to Korea. You knew that in Korea we were able to 
carry on because we recalled into active service so many tens of thous- 
ands of reservists, in fact, hundreds of thousands? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You know that ? 

Mr. THomeson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the purpose of this bill is to make a more efficient 
Reserve program. And the reason we were able to call the Reserves 
into service was we had to, when Korea came. Now, this is the same 
thing. You were in favor of calling the Reserves in for Korea, weren't 
you 4 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. How are you going to call them in unless you have 
them ¢ 

Mr. 'THompson. Our question is how much greater Reserve we need. 
I think we would have to face the fact that under this plan certainly 
we would have a much greater Reserve. I think we have to say that 
that is indeed the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. If it was only 100,000 more per year. 

Mr. 'THompson. Ina few years that builds into a tremendous Reserve 
force, especially when you consider that that maximum can be changed 
at any time. 

Mr. Brooks. If it is a question of getting a stronger standing estab- 
lishment, Regular Establishment, in keeping what we have and build- 
ing up your Reserves, don’t you think it would be more advantageous 
to the country to build up some of its Reserves ¢ 

Mr. 'THompson. Yes, sir; I suppose it would. The question is still 
in my mind as to how effective these Reserves would be in actually 
being ready to step into active position. 

Mr. Brooks. You are talking about the military mind. As far as 
the military mind is concerned, the man in the Regular Establishment 
has the military mind to a greater extent, wouldn’t you say, than 
the civilian soldier ? 

Mr. T'Hompson. Yes, sir; and Iam afraid I have been misunderstood 
at that point. I don’t mean to suggest that exposure to the military 








mind is anything new inherent in this plan. My objection is to ex- 
tending that kind of training beyond what we need and feeling that 
what we need is answered in the extension of the selective service 
proposal program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonson. On page 3 of your statement you have this sentence 
underlined : 


B. The young people for whom I speak believe in peace. 


Now, do you have ariy faint inkling in your mind that any of us 
that are sitting on this committee and our staffs don’t believe in peace ? 

Mr. TuHompson. No, sir; not at all. I just wanted to make the 
position perfectly clear. 

Mr. Jounson. In our committee and in our staff we have men that 
have been combat veterans in war. 

Mr. Tuompson. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And nobody that I know can hate war worse than a 
person that had that experience. So I don’t want you to throw out 
the thought that we are taking any step that we have the slightest 
intimation it will lead to war. What we are trying to do is just the 
contrary. We are trying to protect you, people like you, and the rest 
of the people of the United States, and we are using our experience 
to do what we can to try to make war inevitable. 

Then you mentioned another point down here—— 

Mr. Bray. “Impossible” instead of “inevitable.” 

Mr. Jounson. “Impossible.” All right. [Laughter.} Then you 
have another point down here, where you mention this “further ac- 
ceptance and support of technical assistance.” Don’t you realize we 
have been giving technical assistance in all parts of the world and 
many of us that are sitting up here have been in the areas and seen 
what we have done? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. But that doesn’t help us against the Soviet Union. 
And no matter how much technical assistance we may give to countries 
spread throughout the world, if we don’t get at the real impetus that 
is trying to drive the world to war, we can’t do it in that way, by this 
technical assistance. And I believe in it 100 percent. 

Mr. THompson. Well, the statements, sir, are not, of course, intended 
in any way to reflect on the committee or the members of the committee. 
Iam simply trying to make our position clear. 

Mr. Jounson. Your position seems to be very clear tome. You are 
going to go to medical college. You will have medical training and 
may get inducted in the Army and get $100 bonus for your work over 
the infantry officer and the artillery officer and then you may serve a 
few months in the Reserve system, and maybe not, and then you will 
go on about your profession. 

Now, in selective service they come along and pick you out. They 
don’t pick up your neighbor or the fellow across the street. Now, you 
think that isa fair system ? 

Mr. THompson. I think it has to be, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Has to be what, fair or what is to be—— 

Mr. Tompson. I think one of the things that we must realize is 
that we have—I don’t want to say it that way because you will say 
you do already. But one of the things that we realize, as you do, is 
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that we must maintain our economy at home; that we need businessmen 
to fit into our capitalistic system of the economy ; that we need educat- 
ors and scholars for future generations; that we need medical men, 
lawyers who will be the future diplomats; that perhaps those men who 
are not qualified to do that kind of thing—I don’t mean to say can do 
the fighting for us, but are logically the ones to go. 

Mr. Winsteap. Let me ask this one question—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Winsreap. I believe you stated you realized that in the Korean 
war that we called a number of World War II veterans to fight that 
war. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Or the war would have been lost. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstrap. Now, what some of us are hoping we can do, should 
we be involved again, would be to call some of the young people of 
this country who have fought no wars. 

Now, vou can’t maintain a Regular Establishment alone and without 
a strong Reserve. The testimony here has been given over and over 
again that you can’t have a strong Reserve where we don’t have it. 
And we are trying to arrange some plan wherein we can get some of 
these youngsters trained in the Reserve in case of some emergency, that 
they, instead of these World War II and Korean veterans, might be 
called to fight the battles. You would certainly have no objection to 
a plan on that order, would you? 

Mr. Tuomprson. No, sir. But isn’t there a Reserve stipulation, for 
instance, in the selective service plan? 

Mr. Wrwsteap. Oh, well 

Mr. Tuomrson. Not an Active Reserve. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. That is for the man that has had 2 years or more. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is the thing I personally want to get away 
from. I am not willing to take the man that has had 2 or 4 years 
and require him to be in the Reserve and subject to call during an 
emergency when we have 114 million men or 2 million men in the pool 
that have had no service at all. 

We don’t mean to impose on you, but we wanted to get our point 
across. 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir. I appreciate your being frank to me. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. We have additional witnesses to be heard. 

Mr. Bray. I may be a little rough on questioning you, but I think 
you have made a very fine witness and shown a great understanding. 
My only suggestion was—just because you read something remember 
it may not be true. Don’t always believe it. I have made the same 
mistake myself. 

Mr. Tompson. I appreciate that advice as much as anything I 
have learned here today. 

Mr. Bray. You have taken care of yourself, and I think vou will 
make a good doctor, and when it comes time for you to go in the Army, 
I think you will make a good soldier, too. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, sir, very much. 
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Mr. Brooks. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanprr. The next witness is the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. It was necessary for the chairman to step out. So 
we are delighted to have you. 

Proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT ©:° PAUL E. ELICKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS 


Mr. Exicker. I am Paul E. Elicker, the executive secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

It isa department of the National Education Association. 

And I represent officially the legislative and the executive commit- 
tees and also the committee on the relation.of secondary education to 
the national security of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

This statement is made after a study of ine proposed National Re- 
serve Plan of the Department of Defense by the above-named com- 
inittees of the National Association of Second: ury School Principals 
and after a careful consideration of the proposed pene al Reserve 
Plan at the 39th Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, in Atlantic City, N. J., February 19 to 
23, 1955, attended by more than 4,000 secondary-school admii:istrator:s 
of public and private secondary schools from all States and posses- 
SIONS. 

As a result of this study of the proposed National Reserve Plan by 
several committees and by those in attendance at this recent conven- 
tion, a resolution, expressing the prevailing attitude of secondary- 
school principals, was adopted. A portion of this resolution will be 
quoted presently. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals is a de- 
partment of the National Education Association and includes in its 
membership the principals of public and private high schools throvgh- 
out the entire country and our possessions enrolling 92 percent of the 
more than 7,300,000 school youth in our secondary schools today. 

It is the only national organization whose members have the direct 
responsibility for the administration of the educational programs for 
all our high-school youth. 

These administrators, many of whom including the speaker served 
in World Wars I and IT and in the Korean war, have been deeply con- 
cerned with the interests and welfare of the millions of school youth 
and the part these youth can take in the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of our American democracy and in providing adequate security 
for our eee 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has re- 
peatedly expressed itself strongly in favor of a program of adequate 
security for our country, and 90.1 percent of its members have voted 
that the most important and needed single essential to our national 
security is “a strong, healthy, and educated population.” 


They accept without equivocation the words of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, which were made for the National Citizens Commission 
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for the Public Schools, a New York institution and organization, and 
issued on October 10, 1950, and here is a portion of his quotation: 


* * * To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formid- 
able armed assault on our physical defenses * * * where our schools are con- 
cerned, no external threat can excuse negligence ; no menace can justify a halt 
to progress. 


Now, permit me to quote portions of the resolution passed by high 
school principals assembled in Atlantic City, N.J., at the time of their 
39th annual convention on February 22, 1955: 


Whereas our national security is now and will probably continue to be threat- 
ened ; and 

Whereas, as the Assistant Secretary of Defense has pointed out, the safe- 
guarding of our national security will require a military establishment manned 
by approximately 3 million ready reservists and approximately 2 million standby 
reservists ; and 

Whereas only a free people served by a system of universal free public educa- 
tion can acquire the allegiances, the knowledges, and the skills which are requi- 
site for the maintaining of an adequate military establishment: achieve and 
maintain maximum industrial and agricultural production; and strengthen and 
preserve the free institutions upon whose successful operation the providing of 
these necessities for our national security is also contingent : and 

Vhereas it is therefore necessary to our national security that the education 
of our youth be interrupted to no greater extent than the providing of adequate 
manpower that the Military Establishment requires ; and 

Whereas selective service can be operated so as to augment the two types of 
enlistment provided for under the first and second choices embodied in the pro- 
posed National Reserve Plan in a way which will secure the needed number of 
ready and standby reservists, as estimated by the Department of Defense, and 
can do so with the minimum possible interference with the education of youth; 
and 

Whereas the fourth choice included in the proposed Reserve Plan is in reality 
a first step in the establishing of universal military training in that the follow- 
ing three things are true about it: (@) There is no fixed limit to the number of 
men to be secured under its provisions—instead, a quota will be established each 
vear by the Department of Defense, (b) if voluntary enlistments do not fill the 
quota set for any given year, selective service will be utilized to fill the quota, 
and (¢) once in, a man is in the Ready Reserve for a period of 10 years; and 

Whereas to avail himself of this fourth choice a person must enlist between 
his 17th and his 19th birthdays, and 

Whereas this fourth choice will undoubtedly appear attractive to a great 
many youth of high-school age because it requires but a 6-month period of away- 
from-home duty training in a Regular Army, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard com 
ponent, with the remainder of his duty training being supplied by the National 
Guard units near their homes ; and 

Whereas it can be expected that the attractiveness of these provisions of the 
fourth choice will result in a flood of enlistments by 17-vear-olds;: and 

Whereas, the said provisions of the fourth chaice will offer an inequity in that 
some youth will have but 6 months’ away-from-home duty service in a regular 
component of the Army, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard while others will have 
2 years of such duty under selective service : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
affirm its support of the first, second, and third choices provided for in the pro 
posed National Reserve Plan and go on record as opposing the inclusion of the 
fourth choice in the said plan; and be it also 

Resolved, That the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
go on record as opposing any provision for compulsory military service prior to 
the age range of 1814 years to 20 years (as provided in the present Selective 
Service Act) or graduation from high school, whichever comes first. 


The present policy of all the branches of the Armed Forces is to urge 
strongly that all youth remain in the secondary school until gradua- 
tion. The enactment of any plan to induce boys in the 17 to 19 age 
group while still in secondary school to enroll in a plan known as 
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choice 4, offering only 6 months of active military training, would 
nullify the established and accepted policy of the Armed Forces of 
remaining in secondary school until the time of graduation. 

Gentlemen, the Armed Forces need the full cooperation of school 
administrators to assure the effectiveness of a program of national 
security involving the services of school youth so that millions of youth 
year after vear will understand and accept a program of military serv- 
ice willingly and with a full sense of national obligation and privilege 
of service. 

No military plan can really become maximally effective and opera- 
tive with youth unless the Armed Forces have the active and enthusi- 
astic cooperation of secondary-school personnel throughout this 
Nation. 

They—members of the school staffs in constant contact with youth-— 
will not be willingly inclined to condition school youth to a military 
plan in which they see little merit and especially because they believe it 
may bring serious injury to the welfare of youth, namely, choice 4 
in the proposed National Reserve Plan. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, sir. 

Any questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much for your statement. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Ducanper. The next witness is the National Council Against 
Conscription. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are Mr. John M. Swomley, Jr. ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR., REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
COUNCIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. Swomtry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Where are you from, sir? 

Mr. Swomiry. New York City, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. New York. 

Now you represent the National Council Against Conscription ? 

Mr. Swomtiery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Tell us a little about that. 

How large an organization is it? 

Mr. Swomuey. The National Council Against Conscription is a 
group of about 200 persons. It is not a membership organization. 
It does not solicit members. But it has a mailing list in addition to 
that of approximately 3,000 key persons around the country who are 
not technically members of the organization. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who are your officers ? 

Mr. Swomtry. Dr. Alonzo Myers, the chairman of the department 
of higher education of New York University, is the chairman. 

Dr. George Buttrick, of Harvard University, is one of the vice chair- 
men. 

Rabbi Elias Charry, of Germantown, Pa., is a second vice chair- 
man. 

Father McGuire, the president of Villanova College, is the third 
vice chairman. 

Dr. Emerson Fosdick is the honorary president. 
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And the late Cardinal Dougherty, of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia, was also an honorary vice chairman who has not been replaced. 
The president is Mr. Richard Reuter, and the secretary is Mrs. 
Elsie Elfenbein of the National Jewish Women’s group. 
Mr. Brooks. Now, you represent the group here under resolution or 


you are an officer yourself / 


Mr. Swomtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And what is your position ? 

Mr. Swomuey. The director. It is in the first sentence here 

Mr. Brooks. You are a paid director ? 

Mr. Swomiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. May I ask how you get your 3,000 key people? 

Mr. Swomuey. Yes, sir. These people have either asked to be put 
on the list by letter or have paid a subscription to a little periodical 
we issue, generally once a month, called Conscription News. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. They request to be put on that list / 

Mr. Swomuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now you have a rather lengthy statement here. 

We want to hear from you and we want to be fair with all the 
witnesses. But we have been meeting now just every day for about 
30 days and we want to close this thing up. 

Mr. Swomtey. I have not any intention of reading it all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, fine, then proceed. 

Mr. Swomuiey. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. You are just going to read the first page? 

Mr. Swomtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. 

Mr. Swomiey. My name is John M. Swomley, Jr., and I am appear- 
ing in behalf of the National Council Against Conscription, of which 
I am the director. 

Although we are opposed to this bill for many reasons, we want at 
the outset to raise certain questions and ask if the Army has demon- 
strated to this committee’s satisfaction the answer to these questions. 

We do not ourselves pretend to have any final answers, but want to 
explore these with the committee. 

1. Not having given adequate support to a voluntary Reserve, what 
assurance is there that the Army will give adequate attention and 
support toa larger compulsory Reserve ¢ 

. If 80 percent of men in the Army in time of war are noncombat 
troops, why should every boy receive combat training before being 
put in the Reserves and during his years in Organized Reserve units? 
Has this committee explored the possibility of a small volunteer com- 
bat Reserve and a nonmilitary program like the Seabees to handle the 
supply, maintenance, and other noncombat functions of the Army? 

3. Will the overall cost of this compulsory Reserve program be one 
that the American taxpayer can reasonably be expected to pay or will 
the Defense Department and Congress withhold funds in order to 
channel more money into the Regular Army ¢ 

4. Concretely, how quickly could Reserve units be used overseas 
after they are called up? Judging from past experience, hasn’t it 
taken a year or more for Reserve units to be retrained and ready for 
action except for a few small Marine units? Will there be that much 
time in the event of atomic war, or are men to be conscripted for civil- 
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ian defense? In the event of small limited war, why wouldn’t the 
Regular Armed Forces plus a volunteer Reserve be more than ade- 
quate ¢ 

5. What use would be made of a large compulsory Reserve in the 
event of atomic war? If American cities were atomically attacked 
how would Reserve Forces be mobilized and transoprted? If enemy 
naval and air power is not completely destroyed, how would Reserves 
be transported and landed overseas in the face of atomic destruction 
of ports and atomic bombing of landing areas? If enemy naval and 
air power is completely wiped out, is it the Army’s contention.that a 
partially trained National Guard and Reserve will have to conquer 
the enemy on foot ? 

6. Do the public opinion polls reflect an adequate understanding of 
the nature and complexity of this bill ? 

In the interest of time, I should like permission to introduce into the 
record our comment on some of these questions, and then present a 
chart on the cost of this program, as it occurs to us, just as it relates 
to the Army and not tothe Navy or Air Force. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will note the next page, it is an attempt 
to summarize some of the previous testimony of Reserve groups, show- 
ing that the Army has not been very much interested in a voluntary 
Reserve but simply wants a compulsory one. 

And then the second question here we have omitted, unless one of 
you want to raise a question about our contention. 

The third question, about cost: We have a chart which you will note, 
and this chart, except for one item, the estimated cost of equipment, 
are all figures which have been taken from either official Defense De- 
partment publications or in hearings before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

We estimate that for the Army alone there would be a direct initial 
cost of about 6 billion, 783 million. The reason for these figures is that 
a Ready Reserve doesn’t seem to make sense unless it is rather fully 
equipped and really ready without having to be supplied with weapons 
and trained then with those weapons. So that it seems to be an enor- 
mous cost just for the Army, to say nothing about the Navy and Air 
Force additional Reserve. 

The annual cost of the full program we have listed in the last col- 
umn. This is just a partial estimate because there is one item at least 
missing. We estimate that for the Army alone it would be 
$1,257,900,000 and more if the other services were included. 

And then we have a summary of how quickly Reserve units have 
been called up and how much training they have had to be given in 
terms of retraining in the past. We have some comments here on what 
would be involved in the way of attempting to mobilize Reserves in 
the event of an atomic attack on the United States, and a comment by 
Brigadier General] Phillips pointing out that if there is an enemy with 
atomic weapons it would be virtually impossible to land in ports or 
landing beaches. 

And then there is an analysis of public opinion polls, showing that 
it is the way the question is asked which largely determines the answer 
that is given, and that when alternatives are asked in a question to the 
public there is a better reflection of what they really think than when 
there is only one question put. . j 
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Not having given adequate support to a voluntary Reserve, what 
assurance is there that the Army will give adequate attention and sup- 
port to a larger compulsory Reserve / ; 

Neither the Pentagon nor the Armed Services Committees have 
recommended any voluntary program for building the Reserves de- 
spite the success of the voluntary system in reaching ceilings imposed 
by the Defense Department and congressional appropriations as in- 
terpreted by the Defense Department. Note the following excerpts 
from congressional hearings: 


We talk of doing things, we talk of spending money and the possibility of 
legislation, but nowhere do we hear of the possibility of doing something to main- 
tain, revitalize, keep intact our Reserve which we have at the present time. A 
2,400,000 Reserve is no small-sized Army and Navy. 


General Evans, Senate Armed Services Committee, April 1, 1948: 


Representative DEWEY SHoRT. My contention, General, is that if the Army had 
done its duty and supported the guard and the Reserves, having made a sincere, 
earnest, and determined effort to build them up, we would not have this legisla- 
tion here. 

General Evans. I agree with you completely. 

Representative SHortT. There would be no need for a draft, UMT, or any- 
thing else. 

General Evans. I agree with you entirely. 

Representative PAUL J. Kinpay. Not UMT, General? 

General Evans. Yes, I would almost go that far, Mr. Kilday. 

Representative Ki_pay. You would go that far? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Representative OvERTON Brooks. General, then you would say that our present 
defense situation—or, rather, lack of defense—has been brought on by the failure 
to develop the Reserves ? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Representative PHILIP J. PHILBIN. In other words, as you interpret the atti- 
tude, they felt that they need not build up either the organized Reserves or the 
National Guard because they were going to get UMT or the draft? 

General Evans. I have heard that statement made. 

General Reckorp (National Guard Chief). General Marshall brought me back 
from Europe following the German surrender and I was made chairman of the 
Joint General Staff Committee studying this problem (Reserves). He directed 
me to make the study based on the fact that Congress would give us UMT. 


House Armed Services Committee, April 22, 1948: 


In 1949 we had 18,000 units in the United States. Then in October of 1949, by 
an order of the Chief of Staff, it was cut to the 9,000 units, which made it quite 
difficult for a lot of the members of the Armed Forces to get into units if you wipe 
them out. 





Representative L. Gary Clemente (January 1951), House Armed 
Services Committee hearings on reserve components, page 368: 

The lack of continuity in Reserve policies and programs that has been demon- 
strated over the past 5 years would indicate that there is some serious question 
in the minds of some highly placed national defense establishment personne! 
and high ranking officers of the Regular Establishments, as to the desirability 
or necessity of maintaining Reserve or civilian component organizations. 

Col. A. B. McMullen, executive director of Air Reserve Association 
of the United States, House Armed Services Committee (1951) hear- 
ings on reserve components, page 51. 

In addition to General Evans’ testimony above is the following re- 
port about the statement of William M. Floyd, national commander 
of the Regular Veterans Association, made to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Committee on Civilian Components: 


He said that it was the opinion of his organization that universal military 
training and the threat of a peacetime system of selective service would not be 
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necessary nor desirable “if an efficient and effective plan of organizing, train- 
ing, and administration for a Reserve force of civilian components is placed 
into effect.” 

New York Times, February 14, 1948: Col. A. B. McMullen, execu- 
tive director of the Air Reserve Association of the United States said : 

Had the “will to do” existed in the Military Establishment, both prior to and 
subsequent to June 25, 1950, this country could have a strong, well-organized, 
well-trained Reserve force under existing laws. 

House Armed Services Committee, hearings on reserve components, 
1951, page 552: 


Estimates on Army Reserve cost 

















, Annual cost of 
Initial cost full program 
IE Fi ash thin nn deciauetien died hetbbncedabtinmacbhbndinintl Ooey, GA 0 }......-.-.-.....- 
Cost of training 100,000 men----.. ph tabe <li Gen salen ethane Rinne Riiediwescanpremanecbes’) 2 $250, 000, 000 
Drill pay and similar costs: 
Federal cost, National Guard, 631,000 men at $600 per man 3_____ 378, 600, 000 
Army Reserve organized units, 500,000 men at $500 per man ¢- 2 250, 000, 000 
National Guard cost to States at $300 per man___-__...-_.-.-.- oe & wi 189, 300, 000 
ee MN ee beam , 000, 000 
Cost of equipping ‘Army Ready Reserve based on increases from 
585,000 July 1, 1955, to 1,627,000 July 1, 1960__.___._.___-_.__- oh RRR GRD GOR Ba oimwrcemmsguscs 
Annual replacement for equipment based on 10 percent of $10 billion 
which is an estimate of present Reserve equipment plus what is 
ne eae Se eee 100, 600, 000 
Cost of maintaining accurate records for anmndh Reserves, transfer to 
5. ce ean enipsnteaibiabtiemibaanaiakatlsnankbheoanenxidl (?) 
Total direct cost__.....- 6, 783, 000, 000 1, 257, 900, 000 
Indirect cost: Indirect cost of 1 627, 000 men taken from their work for 12 
working days each summer at $13 per man per day - a Se 353, 812, 000 








1 Department of Army, Reserve Forces Plan. 

2 Department of Defense, National Reserve Plan. 

3 House Armed Services Committee hearings on reserve components 1951, pp. 998, 999. 

4 National Security Training Commission Report, Dec, 1, 1953, p. 70, based on Army estimate of cost 
ranging between $475 and $580 per year per man, 


Businessmen have been under pressure during a Voluntary Reserve 

program to grant 2 weeks or fifteen days leave for employees who are 
reservists. A chamber of commerce survey revealed that of 1,256 
major companies reporting, 720 had Reserve leave policies and another 
132 were in the process of adopting such policies. 
There are 590 companies which give such leave in addition to vacations, as com- 
pared to 74 which grant military leave but not in addition to regular vacations 
(United States Chamber of Commerce Report, November 1947, Company Leave 
Policies for Employees in the Reserves). 

If we compare the loss of 1,627,000 men for 12 working days, or 
18,524,000 man-days, with the man- -days lost in strikes during the year 
of 1944 (8,721,000) we discover that almost 10 million more man-days 
would be lost, as a result of this program. 

Concretely, how quickly could Reserve units be used overseas after 
they were called up? Judging from past experience, hasn’t it taken 
a year or more for Reserve units to be retrained and ready for action ? 
Would there be that much time in the event of atomic war? In the 
event of small limited war, why wouldn’t the Regular Armed Forces 
plus a Volunteer Reserve be more than adequate ? 
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The soldiers fighting in Korea in the early days of that war were 
Regular Army men, who presumably had received training beyond 
anything contemplated by UMT and subsequent Reserve duty. Yet 
observers of these men in action revealed that they were not ready. 
Joseph Fromm, regional editor in the Far East for the U. S. News 
wrote: 


I would say that the American soldiers who went in from Japan were not in 
very good shape. There is a feeling they were not properly trained * * *. 


Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, Britain’s ablest military analyst, put it this 
way: 


What’s wrong in Korea is something different. You just cannot expect 
soldiers to be at their best when they are not properly trained for the task they 
are expected to do * * *. The Americans weren’t prepared, weren’t readied for 
the task and terrain with which they now are having to deal in Korea.’ 


This means that troops trained for tropical warfare or just for gen- 
eral war, as in Europe, would be of little use in the cold weather and 
mountainous terrain of Korea. 

When the Army called up Reserve units for service in Korea they 
had to be retrained despite their previous training. A report in the 
February 11, 1951, New York Times said : 


If developments overseas compel the Army to send National Guard divisions 
abroad now they probably will get noncombat assignments. They are not ready 
yet for fighting and may not be before spring or early summer. This includes the 
four divisions brought into Federal service last September. 

* * * The reason is that it takes time to train and equip a division to operate 
as a complete coordinated military entity. This does not mean that the guards- 
men were by any means raw recruits. On the contrary they were entirely 


familiar with their weapons and other equipment and, as individuals, well 
trained soldiers, but they had worked only in small units. They were far from 
ready to go into the field to operate in corps or armies. 


Even reinforcements have to be retrained, as Gen. J. Lawton Collins 


pointed out in connection with the Korean war. He said in a letter 
to Senator J. Allen Frear of Delaware: 


I can assure you, however, that no troops will be shipped with these divisions 
(to Japan) who have not completed their required 14 weeks of individual basic 
training or intensive refresher training for those men who have had prior service 
in the Army, including a previous full course of basic training. After long 
experience, it has been found that this length of training is sufficient to make 
certain that each soldier may become fully qualified with his weapons and trained 
to take care of himself in the field. 

What use would be made of a large compulsory Reserve in the event 
of atomic war? If American cities were atomically attacked, how 
would Reserve Forces be mobilized and transported? If enemy naval 
and airpower is not completely destroyed, how would Reserves be 
transported and landed overseas in the face of atomic destruction of 
ports and atomic bombing of landing areas? If enemy naval and 
airpower were completely wiped out, is it the Army’s contention that 
a partially trained National Guard and Reserve will have to conquer 
the enemy on foot ? 

Prof. Hornell Hart of Duke University in the June, 1954 Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientist, reports the conclusions of scientific and mili- 
tary thinking with respect to the use of atomic weapons on the United 


1 United States News, August 18, 1950; ibid., August 25, 1950. 
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States. On the assumption that in any large scale raid in 1954, 30 
percent of the attacking planes would be shot down while in 1957, 50 
percent might be, and on the assumption that there is no 100 percent 
perfect radar warning system, Professor Hart examines what would 
happen if nuclear bombs were to be dropped on even 25 of America’s 
leading cities. 

He concludes that such a raid would destroy almost 90 percent of 
the records, reserves and skilled personnel of the American banking 
world; would destroy the 25 most important rail centers including 
equipment, personnel, terminals, junctions and repair centers; would 
cut off the coal and petroleum needed to operate railroads and factories 
as well as destroy 75 percent of the wholesale coalyards, the whole- 
sale oil centers, pipeline terminals, and refining centers. Such a raid 
would result in national paralysis economically, and, if Washington, 
D. C., were hit, in political paralysis. 

Reserves could not be mobilized under such circumstances. If 
mobilized their ranks would be so depleted if not demoralized as to 
make them useless. Under such circumstances every man in the 
Reserves would be needed in his civilian capacity to try to maintain 
some semblance of our American industrial and economic system if it 
had not already collapsed. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips (U. S. Army, retired), the 
military analyst of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an article in the 
October 1954 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, wrote: 

* * * The important question is whether large numbers of troops can be landed 
in Europe in the face of the destruction of ports. A port is such an easy target 
and can be hit in so many ways—aerial mining, submarine mining, or torpedoes— 
all atomic. It seems quite unlikely that great reinforcements will ever again 
flow from the United States to Europe. Thus, a war in Burope will have to be 
fought mainly by the forces already in Europe. 


Amphibious landings in the face of atom or hydrogen bombs would be similarly 
impossible. 





[Reproduced from Conscription News, No. 123, November 13, 1947] 
AN ANALYSIS OF OPINION POLLS AS A BASIS FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


What the public thinks is important. For this reason a business has been 
developed to discover what people think about various national issues. News- 
papers pay for the right to public poll results and organizations pay to discover 
what public reaction to their cause or product is. It has even been suggested 
that Congress should use the opinion polls as a guide to legislative action. Dr. 
Gallup himself, in his book, A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, says that “Almost 
always the public is ahead of the legislator.” 

Before accepting the idea that the results of opinion polls should be a decisive 
factor in how a Congressman votes, it is well to examine the polls critically. 
Public opinion on a complex and controversial political question like peacetime 
military conscription is not easy to gage. What, for example, most correctly 
represents the public attitude—the Gallup poll, the results of which favor con- 
scription, or the large church, educational, farm, labor groups which again and 
again have gone on record against peacetime conscription ? 

It can be taken for granted that the public opinion polls sample a truly repre- 
sentative cross section of the people and that the margin of possible error in 
their percentages is small. It is also true that the polls can tell us the number 
of persons who say “Yes” or “No” or who don’t know or don’t care when asked 
a given question. But when the results of a poll in which a very general ques- 
tion is asked are interpreted as demanding or authorizing a specific piece of 
complex social legislation, we must ask whether such a conclusion is justified. 
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THE PHRASING OF A QUESTION IS IMPORTANT 


In the first place, a question which requires a “Yes” or “No” answer and which 
is not amplified by numerous other questions or discussion, is not always under- 
stood by the person questioned. Dr. Angus Campbell of the survey research 
center of the University of Michigan, in a discussion of opinion polls in the 
November 1946 Journal of Social Issues, wrote: 

“It is important to know what the respondent thinks the question means * * * 
It will be noted that the response to the usual polling question tells very little 
about the respondent’s understanding of the question. He can proceed through a 
polling ballot answering ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ in very much the same manner a college 
student goes through a true-false examination. There is no way of knowing 
what any particular question means to either the respondent or the student or 
even whether his answer is merely a random choice based on no understanding 
whatever.” 

Does each person polled by the Gallup poll understand by Gallup’s words “re- 
quired to take military or naval training” that boys who don’t take the training 
would be subject to imprisonment, and do some think that instead of being taken 
away from home to Army camps boys would be given opportunity to take mili- 
tary courses near home? 

A further illustration is seen in the fact that training must be either on a 
Jim Crow or on a racially unsegregated basis. The poll answers in favor of 
UMT may include those who assume that the training would be Jim Crow and 
those who assume it would be unsegregated. There are millions of Negro and 
white Americans for whom this is a basic question and whose votes would vary 
accordingly. 


THE NUMBER INFORMED ON QUESTION IS IMPORTANT 


In every opinion question there is the problem of what percentage of the 
people are informed on the question. For example, the New York Herald 
Tribune of October 22, 1947, reported that “380 percent of the population of the 
representative city of Cincinnati have never heard of the United Nations” 
according to a poll taken there. More than half of those who had heard about 
the United Nations thought it had a different function from what it actually 
has. 

On some questions the Gallup poll reports only the results of those who are 
informed on the question, but on compulsory military training it gives no clue 
in its release as to how many people are uninformed about the proposal for 
compulsory training. In the July 1947 Gallup release, 75 percent are reported 
in favor, 18 percent opposed, and 7 percent undecided. One would conclude 
that everyone knew about the proposal. If, however, even a low percentage 
such as 25 percent of the American people are uninformed on the proposal for 
peacetime conscription, Gallup’s figures would mean that 75 percent of 75 per- 
cent, or actually only about half of the people, favored it. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS IS NECESSARY 


Another important aspect of public opinion polls is the question of how to in- 
terpret the results. Edward L. Bernays in an article, Attitude Polls—Servants 
or Masters? which appeared in the fall 1945 Public Opinion Quarterly, wrote: 

“* * * The value of polls lies in interpretation as well as in their accuracy. 
An attitude poll in itself conveys no message. Figures of a poll are the raw 
material. A poll is an index to the future only if the interpreter knows a good 
deal more than the figures of the poll show in themselves. Millions of Americans 
do not know that the poll is a flash of light that reveals only a split-second 
attitude.” 

In connection with interpretation, it is important to ask why those who 
favor peacetime conscription do so. The August 1, 1947, Opinion News issued 
by the National Opinion Research Center, states that in their most recent 
survey the 65 percent who favored compulsory military training were asked: 
“What are your main reasons for thinking that?’ In the replies were the 
following results: “23 percent mentioned personal improvement of the soldier, 
including better health, education, improved morals and citizenship, and phys- 
ical training; 20 percent named military reasons such as preparedness and 
national defense * * *; 16 percent considered both of the above reasons; 6 
percent mentioned other reasons * * *” 
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In other words, not more than 36 percent of those polled favored compul- 
sory military training for military or security reasons. The President’s Com- 
mission on Universal Training was unanimous in stating that “the only basis 
on which universal training should be accepted in our opinion is a demon- 
stration that it is needed to insure our safety in a world in which peace is not 
yet secure.” The Commission added, “We must admit at once that a serious 
moral problem is presented by the very removal of a boy of 18 from the normal 
influences of his home, church, school, and local community, and his comparative 
isolation in a camp with large numbers of other men under an entirely new and 
different environment. 

According to the above figures, only 36 percent of the people want compulsory 
military training on the one basis which the President’s Commission on Uni- 
versal Training says it would be justified. Congress would not seriously con- 
sider a military program costing $3 billion a year whose chief support came 
from people wanting the state to enter the field of moral, educational, and health 
improvement. Congress would be much more likely to spend money for aid to 
education, public health services, and similar existing programs which unques- 
tionably benefit youth. 


POLLS DO NOT SHOW THE INTENSITY OF ATTITUDE 


Edward Bernays in the fall 1945 Public Opinion Quarterly, wrote, “Some 
attitude polls give only a quantitative measurement based on ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ 
answers. These do not show whether a man will change his point of view or 
not or why, because they do not show intensity of attitude. The intensity 
with which an attitude is held indicates the potential of change. That is why 
so many polls are poor guides to anything but the thought of the moment.” 

It would appear from this analysis that mere numbers in a poll figure do not 
justify legislative action. The fact that the rank and file of the great church, 
farm, labor, and educational groups do not reject their leadership's position of 
opposition to universal military training either means that they themselves 
are opposed to UMT or that they don’t feel strongly in favor of it. On the 
other hand, the continued vigorous opposition to peacetime conscription in the 
face of the barrage of Army propaganda for it indicates an intensity of convic- 
tion. 

Dr. Angus Campbell, of the survey research center at the University of Michi- 
gan, says: 

“Unelaborated ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ answers * * * disguise the degree of intensity 
with which the respondents hold the attitudes they express. It makes a great 
deal of difference if public support of a proposal is the ‘I don’t know much about 
it, but I guess it might be a good idea’ kind or the ‘Absolutely, we ought to do 
it ; it’s a good thing for thus-and-so reasons’ variety.” 

That the strong conviction of a minority even makes a great deal of differ- 
ence is seen from the following quotation from the article by Lindsay Rogers in 
the November 19-41 Harpers: 

“But before a democracy acts, it must know something more than whether a 
plurality or a majority desires action. Decisions that are reached have to be 
accepted and without a broad basis of consent, democracy does not work. Hence 
when they are wise, majorities do not rush ahead to have their way until they 
have inquired into the basis of consent * * * until a poll tells us about the 
eagerness of those who wish that something be done and about the difference or 
bitterness of those who don’t want it done, it will not chart opinion or register 
sentiment.” 

The importance of alternatives to conscription: Obviously, the important alter- 
natives is overlooked in the Gallup poll on compulsory military training. Yet, 
no conscientious Congressman can overlook them. When the Budget Bureau in 
effect informs a Senate committee that there isn’t money enough for both Fed- 
eral aid to education and universal military training (November 2, 1946, New 
York Times) it is important to know what the public thinks about these alter- 
natives. The August 1, 1947, Opinion News of the National Opinion Research 
Center discussed the alternatives of “conscription of education” as follows: 

“That what the public thinks about peacetime conscription depends somewhat 
on the way problem is presented is suggested by results of a question asked on 
the May 1946 NORC survey * * * when the alternative was raised, 56 percent 
of the people said they thought an annual appropriation of $2 billion would be 
better spent on regular education than on military training. When results were 
narrowed to include only those expressing a definite opinion one way or the 
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other, 69 percent would rather have the Government underwrite regular educa- 
tion and 31 percent would prefer to have the money go to an Army and Navy 
training program. 

“The center asked : 

“Tf the Government had $2 billion a year to spend, would you rather have it 
spent on a program of better regular education in the schools, or on a program 
of compulsory military training in the Army or Navy? 
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Numerous other choices must be weighed by Congressmen and Government 
leaders. For example, when public opinion pools show a demand for economy 
in government, including tax reduction, and at the same time indicate that people 
favor conscription, a Congressman must make a choice. He cannot vote to add 
$3 billion to the budget for compulsory military training and still reduce taxes. 

Objectivity a factor in judging poll results: The objectivity of the agency 
taking a poll is important. Arthur Kornhouser, director of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Bureau of Applied Research, in the Public Opinion quarterly for winter, 
1946-47, reported an investigation of the approach of some polls to a question re- 
garding organized labor. He said the Gallup Poll had used “three-fourths” of its 
questions to ‘aid and abet the process of directing public attention persistently to 
the negative side of organized labor’ whereas only “about the third of the 
questions from the other agencies are in the negative direction.” 

Kornhouser adds: 

“Avoidance of this bias would properly seem a special responsibility of those 
who ostensibly represent a scientific approach to areas of public controversy.” 

With respect to the Gallup poll on peacetime conscription, the Gallup releases 
seem to argue for the passage of conscription. Gallup goes out of his way, ap- 
parently, in his release of December 8, 1945, to state: 

“Letters to Congress are reported continuing to pour into Washington largely 
in opposition to any program calling for a year of military training. The find- 
ings in all surveys on the question to date reveal that these letters are from a 
highly vocal minority representing at very best fewer than one-fourth of all 
votes in the country.” 

In his June 13, 1947, release, he began : 

“President Truman’s forthright request to Congress for action on the peacetime 
mnnilitary training bill strikes a responsive chord in public opinion.” 

He added: 

“Peacetime training is one of those issues on which the minority side is apt 
to bring more pressure to bear on Congress than the majority. Mothers and 
fathers who do not want to see their sons have military training in peacetime 
tend to be more vocal in their opposition to such a bill than those who are willing 
to see their boys make the sacrifice. People willing to undergo sacrifices are 
seldom likely to make a big noise about it.” 

This is really editorial comment, not reporting. One might easily ask whether 
the Gallup poll takes an editorial position for universal military training. 

In the February 16, 1947, Gallup release is the following comment : 

“Replies to the question also serve to lay low the myth of Midwest isolationism, 
for the Midwest has been found consistently on the side of universal military 
training and by substantial majorities.” 

The National Council Against Conscription on March 5, 1947, wrote the Gallup 
poll in comment on this, stating: 

“Isolationism is the opposite of internationalism. It implies a reliance upon 
national military strength opposed to international cooperative efforts through 
the United Nations.” 

A reply from the Gallup poll, which is very much to their credit, stated: 

“Our assumption that the Midwest is less isolationist because it favors military 
conscription is not quite correct. 
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“On the other hand, your belief that isolationism depends upon national mili- 
tary strength while internationalism is based upon the abolition of universal 
military training and the efforts of the United Nations, is most sound.” 


UNWISE TO USE POLLS AS BASIS FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Numerous warnings have been issued about placing too much credence in the 
results of polls. Jerome H. Spingarn, in the December 1938 Harpers’ wrote: 

“It would be unwise in a representative democracy and particularly in an age 
of specialization in which citizens are disinclined to be troubled with the minutiae 
of Government affairs for members of legislatures to place too great weight on 
snap answers given to a private corps of interviews or to abdicate the use of 
their own discretion in favor of this new ‘vox populi.’” 

Such a statement of course raises a question as to what the opinion polls would 
reveal if the Army were to cease the almost daily barrage of propaganda for 
conscription. 

Mr. Swomtey. And then I would like, if I may, to read two further 
comments. 

On January 16, 1955, an article The Kids Want UMT appeared 
in This W eek magazine. One of the major reasons teen-agers gave for 

saying “Yes” to the question asked them was that they “preferred a 
UMT program to the draft because of military insec urity. “Under 
UMT you'd go right in at 18, get your training over with, and get 
out. Under the draft, you just have to hang around and wait until 
the draft board decides it needs you. Once you get a draft card, you 
can't get a decent job.” 

Now, it is obvious that such a statement does not apply to this 
bill. Under this bill only a small quota could fit into a short-term 
UMT, and there is no definite age of induction. Nor would involve- 
ment in the quota eliminate uncertainties. For 10 years each boy 
would be troubled by the possibility of a call-up for Army duty. 
There was nothing said in the poll question about a 10-year obligation 
with weekly drill and summer camp training. 

Finally, in presenting these questions and this testimony, we want 
to make clear our opposition to atomic as well as conventional war. 
We believe there is no longer any security in war, and that ways must 
be found to eliminate it. 

However, we also believe that if these questions are carefully ex- 
plored it will be seen that the Army does not want a compulsory 
Reserve for its utility but in order to militarize the mind of America 
through its youth. Again and again military spokesmen have argued 
for every able-bodied body having military training because of an 
obligation, not because of a need. 

Mr. Jonson. Do you really think that is true ? 

Mr. Swomiry. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. You are a smart, intelligent man; you say that the 
Army is deliberately trying to warp the mind of these boys? I cannot 
believe that a man like you believes that. 

Mr. Swomtey. Well, if I may, sir 

Mr. Jounson. You made the statement. That is what they are 
trying to do, you say. And I would like to find out whether you 
believe it. 

Mr. Swomury. Well, I believe it for this reason: They have had a 
Voluntary Reserve for a good long time, and according to the testi- 
mony of the Reserve officers and reservists themselves. they haven’t 
shown any real inclination to do a job with the Voluntary Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I agree with you. 
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Mr. Swomiey. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. That is why we are in all this trouble. That is one 
of the major reasons we are in this trouble, in my opinion, that they 
were neglected, and they couldn’t find the addresses of the people, 
and when the Korean war took over, why, they were in terrible shape. 

But I don’t want you to get the idea, at least I don’t have that 
idea, that anybody in the military, in the professionals, are doing any- 
thing like you say, that they are trying to warp the mind of Ameri- 
can youth. I don’t believe that, and I know some of these men 
intimately. They haven’t that idea at all. 

Mr. Swomtey. Well, there are a good many people who do believe it, 
Mr. Johnson. Donald Nelson in his Arsenal of Democracy, pointed 
out that the military after the war were going to insist on just such 
a program because they were afraid if they didn’t get it——— 

Mr. Jonnson. Donald Nelson, you mean of the War Production 
Board ¢ 

Mr. Swomtey. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know whether I would take his advice on 
military matters. He is a very smart man, but 

Mr. Swomtey. Take General Marshall, then. General Marshall in- 
structed General Reckord of the National Guard not to do anything 
with the Voluntary Reserve because Congress was going to give them 
UMT and the draft. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that is what they hoped for. 

Mr. Swomtey. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. UMT won't make a military mind out of a boy. 

Mr. Swom.try. Well, Representative Carl Hinshaw 

Mr. Jounson. UMT is a good way to share the burden, if there has 
to be that kind of a burden, which we hope we won’t have to have. 

Mr. Swomtey. Representative Carl Hinshaw, out at a meeting in 
San Francisco, pointed out that UMT wouldn’t really train him. I 
quote him here. 








It is high time that we recognized that basic military training is not really 
preparation for military service so much as it is helping the young man break 
away from hs family circle and face the fact that he is no longer a boy. 

Mr. Jounson. That was Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Swomtey. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. He is the chairman of our delegation. I will have 
to call him on this. 

Mr. Swomiry. What he is talking about there is psychological in- 
doctrination, and that is getting people involved in the military way 
of thinking. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. What other occupation do you have? 

Mr. Swomtey. I am a clergyman. 

Mr. WickersHam. And what church ? 

Mr. Swomiey. Methodist. 

Mr. WickersHam. Methodist Church. Have you served, yourself, 
in the past, in service ? 

Mr. Swomtey. No. 

Mr. WickersHAM. You were not a conscientious objector ? 

Mr. Swomtey. No; I was an ordained minister at the time of the 
last war, 
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Mr. WickersHam. You favor the Volunteer Reserve ? 

Mr. Swomuey. Well, our council—I should point this out—is not a 
pacifist group. It is drawn from a great many different kinds of peo- 
ple, and they are not opposed to conscription in wartime. 

Mr. WickersHam. And they are not opposed to selective service / 

Mr. Swomiry. You mean this present bill that has just passed the 
House? 

Mr. Wickersuam. No. I say, your group is not opposed to selec- 
tive service ¢ 

Mr. Swomtey. They would be opposed to conscription in peacetime, 
but not in wartime, and in wartime they would favor selective service 
as over or against universal service. 

Mr. Wicxersuam. Thank you, that is all. 

Mr. Brooks. On that line, were you opposed to the conscription or 
the draft when we put it into effect in peacetime prior to World War 
II? 

Mr. Swomuey. Well, our organization wasn’t in effect then, sir. I 
couldn’t say what they would have said. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Swomtey. I could only conjecture, and I would rather not. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is all. Any questions? 

Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that your statement, sir? 

Mr. Swomuiey. Well, I had just another 2 sentences or 3 here, if I 
might. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Swomiry. Again and again military spokesmen have argued 
for every able-bodied boy having military training because of an obli- 
gation, not because of a need. ‘This is the essence of militarism, that 
every boy must be raised to be a soldier, whether or not he is needed 
or likely to be used. Such subordination of society to the military on 
principle is certain to be destructive of liberty as well as human values. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mirenetit. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington bureau of the Na- 
ational Association for the advancement of Colored People. 

With the chairman’s permission, I would like to just preface my 
statement by saying that one of the most gratifying experiences I have 
had in recent years was when a Member of the Congress, who came 
from—who comes from a southern State, told me one day that he had 
been to a part of our operation out in Korea, he had had a personal 
opportunity to observe integration in the armed services, and that he 
believed it was working out well. 

I do not mention his name because I have no desire to involve him 
in any controversy in his home district or with any or his colleagues, 
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but I want to say for the record that it is a wonderful thing to live in 
a country where that kind of opinion can be expressed by a man who 
probably did not agree with the idea of integration at the outset. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment there? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. One of the men in the military that did that before 
anybody else I know, was General: Travis, who was in command at 
Travis Airbase. Unfortunately, he was killed in a wreck. He was a 
Georgian and raised as a Georgian and his father was the adjutant 
general of Georgia. He did a wonderful job at that base on integra- 
tion. He didn’t have any trouble at all. 

Mr. Mrrcueu. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I am Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Our testimony is not directed at the overall merit of H. R. 2967. 
We are specifically concerned about the part of the bill providing for 
utilization of State National Guard units in the training program. 
This provision is mentioned in section 3 of the bill. It is also briefly 
described by a Department of Defense publication called the proposed 
National Reserve Plan. 

This part of the plan offers to white persons an opportunity to 
serve in a State National Guard unit in lieu of serving with the Re- 
serve units of the military services. In at least 27 States, units of the 
National Guard deny colored persons admission solely because of race 
or require that they serve in segregated units. Therefore, this part of 
the program is fradulent so far as colored citizens are concerned. 

While persons are offered 1 or 4 choices. Choice No. 1, participa- 
tion in the Active Forces. Choice No. 2, participation in the Reserve 
program. Choice No. 3, selective service. Choice No. 4, includes the 
opportunity to serve in National Guard units. 

The term “fradulent” is used in this testimony because Department 
of Defense knows that the National Guard program will not be avail- 
able to colored people in a great many States, and especially will this 
opportunity be lacking in the States where the colored population is 
heaviest. 

During World War IJ, at least 70 percent of colored persons who 
served in the Armed Forces came from States where National Guard 
units are segregated or are for whites only. 

The colored population is 30 percent or more in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. All of these 
States have a policy of total exclusion for colored people who seek 
admission to the National Guard. 

It is difficult for any rational person to believe that the program 
which H. R. 2967 proposes is really necessary when it automatically 
places a restriction on the use of 30 percent of the population in 6 im- 
portant States of the Union. 

This restriction, I wish to remind the subcommittee, is not based on 
the ability or physical fitness of those affected. Instead, it is based 
on race. 

In the State of Maryland, a program even more absurd is the oper- 
ation in the National Guard. Colored people are 17 percent of the 
total population. During the Korean war, colored members of the 
Maryland National Guard were among the first Americans to reach 
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the battlefront. They served in combat on an integrated basis. When 
they returned to Maryland, they were again segregated. Most of the 
officers resigned in disgust. Under the terms of this bill, the State of 
Maryland could ask that colored draftees be assigned to-this segre- 
gated unit which combat veterans have refused to be a part of. 

The time has come to let the country know the truth about the world 
situation. The Department of Defense says “time is no longer on our 
side. In any future emergency we must be alert and ready.” If this 
is true, there must be complete and effective use of all available 
manpower. 

In the age of the H-bomb conflict, it is silly to operate on civil-war 
plans for training armies. On the other hand, if there is still time 
to cater to petty sectional prejudices based on race, why sound the 
alarm and subject the whole country to a program of compulsory 
military services for its youth ? 

We ask that, if this bill is found to be a necessary part of the law, 
there be incorporated the following provision : 

All units of the State National Guard and the Air National Guard shall be 
open to qualified persons without regard to race. 

Unless this is done, the program will inevitably place a greater 
strain on States like Minnesota and New Jersey where National Guard 
units are integrated than it will on Georgia and South Carolina where 
these units are segregated. 

Therefore, it is not only in the interest of colored citizens that we 
seek this amendment, but it also is in the interest of all persons who 
may be affected by the proposed National Reserve Plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we thank you very much for your statement. 
Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will give it careful consideration. 

Mr. Mircnexyi. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, who do we have next ? 

Mr. Ducanvrer. That completes the witnesses for today, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. It does. All right. How many do we have for 
tomorrow, now? 

Mr. Ducanper. We have, I would estimate, about eight. 

Mr. Brooks. Eight. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Mitchell, could I speak to you? 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Yes, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there any witnesses sitting here who are sched- 
uled to be heard tomorrow? Anybody sitting here now scheduled to 
be a witness before this subcommittee at all ? 

Mr. Ducanper. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. Is it the wish of the committee that we meet at 9:30 
and finish by noon, rather than go on at 10 and carry it over to the 
afternoon ? 

Mr. WickersHaM. It suits me. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the committee stands ad- 
journed until 9:30. I think that is better. 

We can finish up by noon. 

(Whereupon, at 3:32 p. m., the committee adjourned until 9:30 
a.m., Friday, March 4, 1955.) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1955 


House or RepresENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We met this morning a little early, gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
with the idea that we will finish at noon today and close these hearings. 

We have been in session a long time. We have heard many, many 
witnesses, and it is time to close. 

We have everybody who has requested—except those who remain 
for this morning—everybody who has made a request of this com- 
mittee of any sort to be heard has been heard. 

Do you have some insertions ¢ 

Mr. Duncanner. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I have a telegram ad- 
dressed to Congressman Frank Boykin, from the Dauphin Way Meth- 
odist Church of Mobile, Ala. Congressman Boykin asks that the 
telegram be included in the record as opposing 2967. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

(The telegram follows :) 


MOoBILE, ALA., March 1, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK BOYKIN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The minister and staff of the Dauphin Way Methodist are unalterably opposed 
to bill H. R. 2967 and would like to know how you personally feel concerning 
this matter. 

THE MINISTER AND STAFF, 
Dauphin Way Methodist Church. 


Mr. Ducanoer. I also have a statement from the American Dental 
Association, submitted in lieu of testifying before the committee. 
They ask it be included in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION TO SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 OF 
THE House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON H. R. 2967, THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
PLAN 


The American Dental Association has taken no policy position on the need for 
a National Security Training Corps or the other purely military features of the 
National Reserve Plan proposed within H. R. 2967. The association is, however, 
concerned with the dental care to be provided to members of the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps during their 6-month active duty period and the post-training 
dental care to which trainees will become entitled upon their discharge from 
active duty. The association is also concerned with the effect that H. R. 2967 
may have upon future enrollments in the dental schools. 
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DENTAL CARE FOR TRAINEES 


Although it may be impractical to define in the text of the legislation the dental 
care to be provided to trainees, the association believes that it would be advisable 
for this committee to include in its report some firm guides for the training 
agencies to use in determining the extent of that dental care program. 

The American Dental Association recognizes that the military services must 
have an adequate staff of dental officers to assure that the dental health of per- 
sons on active military duty is protected. But the association is equally aware 
of the need for a sufficient number of dentists to care for civilian dental health 
needs. Neither the military nor civilian community, then, should have a dispro- 
portionate share of the available dental manpower. The distribution, to be 
equitable, must be governed by relating the available number of dentists to the 
dental health requirements of the total population. The critical dental man- 
power problem has been treated exhaustively in two recent Governmnt publica- 
tions: Mobilization and Health Manpower prepared by the National Health 
ltesources Advisory Committee to the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the 
Report on Federal Medical Services prepared by the task force on medical serv- 
ices of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. Those agencies made intensive studies of the Federal health programs 
and related staffing problems. Their reports and recommendations, in the asso- 
ciation’s opinion, should be given careful consideration. 

The association supports the fundamental principle that responsibility for per- 
sonal health care rests primarily with the individual and his family. Where 
the military mission requires that persons on active military service receive com- 
prehensive dental care from the Federal Government, those individuals should 
receive that care. The association does not believe, however, that the Federal 
Government should undertake to correct the accumulated and neglected dental 
conditions of trainees who will be on active duty only 6 months. It is obvious 
that the training period proposed within H. R. 2967 must be devoted chiefly to 
military indoctrination. Extensive dental rehabilitative services for trainees 
might, then, seriously interfere with the military objectives of the training pro- 
gram. The association recommends, therefore, that the dental-care program for 
members of the National Security Training Corps be limited to emergency dental 
treatment of injuries, acute oral infections, or other painful conditions. That 
program will assure the trainee of the corrective treatment necessary to enable 
him to meet, and to keep him fit for, the physical hardships of a relatively short 
period of military training. 

The Reserve Plan legislation contemplates a voluntary system of enlistment in 
the National Security Training Corps. With a voluntary system for selecting 
the Training Corps members, the military might well select those who are best 
suited physically to enter the training program. Selection on that basis would 
assure that only a minimum amount of training time would be devoted to physi- 
cal processing. The present system for inducting and enlisting persuns into 
military training and service establishes a bare minimum of dental standards 
to be met. Under the present physical standards for Armed Forces’ members, 
a person meets the dental requirements if he is “free from gross dental infections, 
and has a minimum requirement of an edentulous upper jaw and/or an edentu- 
lous lower jaw, corrected or correctible by a full denture or dentures.” The asso- 
ciation believes that Congress and the military services should consider the estab- 
lishment of separate dental standards for admission to the National Security 
Training Corps. Those standards should, of course, be set at a level which will 
provide the number of volunteers required. On the other hand, the dental stand- 
ards to be met by trainees should exclude individuals who might require exten- 
sive mouth rehabilitation. The incorporation of higher dental standards for 
trainees would, furthermore, encourage youths eager to participate in the pro- 
gram to have their dental conditions treated before applying for admission to 
the training program. 


POSTTRAINING DENTAL BENEFITS 


The method proposed by H. R. 2967 for satisfying the Government’s responsi- 
bility for training-connected dental injuries and diseases seems reasonable and 
practicable. Section 8 (2) tii of H. R. 2967 would establish the posttraining en- 
titlement for health services. The dental care authorized would be limited 
essentially to the treatment of oral injuries and diseases directly caused by 
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training duty. The posttraining dental benefits, therefore, are substantially the 
same‘as the dental-care entitlement provided under the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act. The association is in accord with the system proposed within the 
Reserve Plan legislation for the posttraining dental care of trainees. 


FUTURE ENROLLMENT IN DENTAL SCHOOLS 


The American Dental Association is concerned with the effect of the proposed 
reserve obligations of ex-trainees who will be engaged in predental and dental 
study. There is implicit in the proposed reserve plan the possibility that ex- 
trainees engaged in predental and dental training may have their courses of 
training interrupted. The association believes that those engaged in predental 
and dental study should be permitted to continue their courses of study until 
graduation or withdrawal. In order to assure that result, the association recom- 
mends that Congress establish, at the inception of the program, a firm policy for 
protecting the source of future dentists, physicians, and other scientific personnel. 

The association suggests that a plan be devised to enable ex-trainees engaged 
in essential study to apply for and receive a postponement of their liability for 
recall to active duty. The 94-year period of Reserve liability should neither be 
shortened nor lengthened; it should merely be postponed until graduation or 
withdrawal from the essential course of study. The plan suggested would be 
consistent with the policy now in effect under selective service for deferring 
students engaged in necessary study. The selective-service policy serves to keep 
a steady flow of qualified persons into professions such as dentistry and medicine, 
which are so essential to the national interest. 


SUMMARY 


The American Dental Association submits the following recommendations for 
the consideration of this committee and Congress in its deliberations on H. R. 
2967, the proposed National Reserve Plan: 

1. That dental care for members of the National Security Training Corps be 
limited to emergency treatment of injuries, acute oral infections, or other painful 
dental conditions ; 

2. That dental standards be established for admission to the National Security 
Training Corps at a level which will provide the number of volunteers required, 
but which will exclude individuals who might require extensive mouth rehabili- 
tation; 

3. That posttraining dental benefits for trainees discharged from the 6-month 
period of active duty be in accordance with the system proposed in H. R. 2967; 
namely the treatment of dental injuries and diseases directly caused by training 
duty ; and 

4. That ex-trainees engaged in predental and dental study be permitted to 
apply for and receive a postponement of their liability for recall to active duty 
until graduation or withdrawal from the course of dental study. 

I wish to thank this committee, in behalf of the American Dental Association, 
for the opportunity of presenting the association’s views on the dental aspects of 
H. R. 2967. I request that this statement be made part of the printed record of 
this committee’s deliberations on the National Reserve Plan. 

J. CLAUDE EARNEST, D. D. S., 
Council on Legislation, 
American Dental Association. 


Mr. Ducanoer. The first witness is Mr. William Foster, president 
of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just come forward, Mr. Foster. 

He has a prepared statement that is before the members. 

Mr. Foster, I think you have a statement here. We would appreciate 
it if you would proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Fosrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Every member of the committee has a copy of it. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Foster. I appreciate your giving me this opportunity this 
morning this early, and I am sorry I couldn’t stay yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. FOSTER, PRESIDENT, MANUFACTUR- 
ING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Fosrer. I greatly appreciate the opportunity which you and 
the subcommittee are today giving me, to present the views of the 
chemical industry on the legislative proposal currently before you. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, of which I am president, 
consists of approximately 150 member companies. These companies 
represent in the aggregate more than 90 percent of the chemical pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States. In view of the vital relation- 
ship between chemical production and national defense, our industry 
has a direct interest in the provisions of H. R. 2967 and in the provi- 
sions of the related legislation you have already approved, extending 
the Selective Service and Training Act. 

The policy which our association believes advisable in the event of 
full mobilization or national emergency, in terms of the utilization of 
scientific and technical manpower subject to Selective Service or to 
recall, was recently set out as follows in a resolution adopted by our 
board of directors: 

(1) Full utilization of scientific and technical personnel should be 
made by the armed services and essential industry to the greatest ex- 
tent consistent with national policy according to the technical skills of 
the personnel. 

(2) Such personnel should be drafted or called to active duty from 
the Inactive Reserves when those technical skills are needed by the 
particular services, but except in cases of extreme need or extraordi- 
nary circumstances, their assignments in the armed services should be 
directed to the greatest possible extent of those requiring scientific or 
technical knowledge. The personnel with such skills, when not abso- 
lutely required by the Armed Forces for purposes requiring their 
special training, should be allowed to continue to fill those special posi- 
tions in essential industry. 

(3) Proper machinery should be available within the Government 
to achieve these purposes. 

The bill before you, H. R. 2967, takes some cognizance of the acute 
problem which our country, because of an already existing and rapidly 
growing shortage of scientific and technical manpower, would in- 
evitably face in the event of a future emergency. Thus, H. R. 2967 
provides for a “determination of availability,” by the Director of the 
Office of Selective Service, of the callup of persons who are members 
of the Standby Reserve. The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
believes that such a screening process represents a partial step in the 
right direction—but we believe that H. R. 2967 needs strengthening in 
this respect, for we feel that Congress should lay down criteria de- 
signed to make it clear that the objective of the screening process is to 
assure optimum utilization of the skills possessed by the Nation’s scien- 
tific and technical personnel. To the extent that the needs of the 
Armed Forces require the use of these skills, the screening process 
should be addressed to recalling to active duty a sufficient number— 
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but not an excessive number—of persons possessing such skills. But 
to the extent that national defense will be better served by the continued 
utilization of these skills by industry, the screening process should be 
addressed to assuring that individuals are not recalled to active duty 
when they have a greater contribution to make in the plants and 
laboratories which constitute the heart of America’s military might. 

It seems to us, for the reasons I have already mentioned, that the 
same sort of criteria that should govern in calling up members of the 
Standby Reserve should also govern in drafting men under Selective 
Service. While I realize that the bill that is before you deals with 
Reserve matters primarily, I should like to suggest for your considera- 
tion that there be added to the bill a specific provision dealing with 
this matter of scientific and technical personnel—and I should like to 
suggest, also, that this provision and the procedures established by it 
be made applicable to scientific and technical personnel subject to 
Selective Service or to recall from the Standby Reserve. I should be 
glad to submit specific suggested language on this matter, if the com- 
mittee should so desire. 

I mention Selective service in this connection, because of its obvious 
importance in this area—but from a long-range standpoint, the call- 
up of Reserves poses an even greater problem than Selective Service, 
from the standpoint I have been discussing. Primarily, this is true 
for the reason that, in the great majority of cases, the man in the 
Reserves is an older man, and has therefore had a longer period in 
which to acquire and develop the key skills that are indispensable to 
the chemical industry’s continued ability to be one of the principal 
mainstays of our national defense. 

President Eisenhower, in submitting to Congress on January 13 of 
this year the program that is now embodied in the bill before you, 
spoke of need for calling to active duty persons “with prior service 
who would be called into military service by a selective process, if the 
need for their services should develop in a general mobilization.” 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association agrees wholeheartedly 
with what the President has said on this point—and what I am here 
discussing is the mechanics for assuring that the President’s statement 
of policy is actually carried out in practice. Our association thinks 
that the way to assure that this is done is for Congress to spell out, in 
greater detail than the present language of either H. R. 2967 or the 
Selective Service Act, the criteria that should be followed, and the 
screening peer yr by means of which these criteria will be applied. 

I shall be glad to assist the committee in any way that I can to 
further our national security by working toward the goal described in 
the President’s message. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Foster. We appreciate 
your statement. 

If you care to, you could send to us the suggested amendment, and 
if you will leave it with Mr. Ducander when we begin the phase of 
reading the bill, we will be glad to consider it. 

Mr. Foster. We will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Foster, I don’t know whether you were present 
or not or have heard that apparently the crux of the problem that so 
far as having or producing enough scientists, engineers, and so on, 
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does not rest with the calling up of some of these people, but we are 
not turning out enough from the colleges, and the colleges say that the 
reason they are not turning out enough is because the high schools are 
not properly preparing them to take such a course. 

Do you believe that that is true ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I very strongly believe that is true, general. 

The problem is one that has concerned us quite naturally, since 
each year, proportionate to the need, there are less scientists and 
chemists and chemical enginers graduated. And that, as you have so 
well pointed out, starts at the grade-school level. And we in the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association are attempting to take positive 
steps to encourage and increase the net flow and improvement in the 
quantity and quality of the teaching at the secondary-school level, 
since it is there that apparently we lose a substantial portion of the 
people who we would hope would go on to higher education and 
acquire these skills. 

We put out some charts not long ago which indicated that of the 
people who graduated from the ninth grade, less than—I thought that 
{ had that chart right here. A very small proportion of that group 
actually finish high school, and an even smaller proportion of that 
group goes through college, and of the group that goes through col- 
lege, a shrinking amount attain bachelor’s degrees in science and a 
very minimal amount obtain doctorates in advanced degrees. 

Now, on that group we will depend for the carrying on of scientific 
developments that are so essential in this kind of a war. 

I have those figures here now. 

Of the entrance to the ninth grade, 61 percent of those entrants grad- 
uate from high school; 29 percent of the ones of that 100 percent going 
into the ninth grade enter college; 17 percent of that original group 
graduate from college; and 414 percent of that group attain degrees 
in science. 

Our enemies at the same time, sir, are increasing sharply their grad- 
uates, but numerically and, I am told, qualitatively as well. 

Mr. Devereux. Is your association doing anything about scholar- 
ships to try to encourage the high-school students to prepare them- 
selves to take one of these courses when they reach college age ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. As an organization we have coordinated to 
a certain extent the efforts made by our individual companies, the 
fellowships and scholarships being given in the main by individual 
companies, and they run to a good many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. 

They are done on a very carefully considered basis, and I think they 
have made a contribution toward this end. 

Mr. Drverrux. Do you believe if we should enact H. R. 2—I don’t 
know whether you are familiar with it or not—to increase the allow- 
ances by corporations—if I express it poorly, you will have to forgive 
me—so they can give not 5 percent but 10 percent toward such schol- 
arships—— 

Mr. Fosrer. Unfortunately, General, I am not familiar with the 
bill. But I certainly would encourage any reasonable way of meeting 
what I think will be one of our desperate national needs, if this trend 
continues, and I am sorry I haven’t read that particular bill. 
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Mr. Devereux. I might suggest that that is going to be up pretty 
soon, as I understand it, and it might be worth while for a group of 
you gentlemen who are intimately concerned with it to devote some 
time to studying it and give us the benefit of your thinking. 

I am thinking, Mr. Chairman, of the Congress as a whole. 

Mr. Foster. I will do that. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to ask one question. 

Who would be the group that would eliminate this group of key 
scientific men who might be subject to reserve or who might be 
drafted ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, that is a very good question, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wouldn’t you come to that in your suggested amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. Foster. We will make some suggestions on that. There have 
been a number. Some are to set up completely separate boards which 
will make that determination. As one who has at one time had the 
responsibility, I am a great believer in giving authority only where 
vou have responsibility. Therefore, certain of these independent 
autonomous boards that make that decision—I would have some ques- 
tion as to whether that will work. On the other hand, I do believe 
that you perhaps require an independent judgment, perhaps some- 
thing of the nature of the very top appeals board, which is qualified in 
this field, but which has no operating responsibilities. However, we 
will be glad to work that out in more detail. 

Mr. JoHnson. When you write out your principle, could you also 
state some reasons to support what you said in your statement ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Jonnson. Which you offer as an amendment. 

Mr. Foster. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, the selective-service group are supposed 
to be selective, and they are doing some work along this line to defer 
key personnel that are needed in industry. 

Mr. Foster. They are doing a great deal, and I think they are be- 
coming more qualified all the time in that field, Mr. Johnson. 

So this is not intended as a criticism, but I do think in view of this 
increasing sharp need that perhaps more emphasis must be placed on 
that part of the selective nature of the call- -ups. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they do have these advisory boards for doctors 
and the other groups. 

Mr. Foster. Yes,sir. That isa very great improvement. 

Mr. Jounson. I assume you would expand that idea. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, that isa great improvement. And, asI say, I think 
it is beginning to work quite well. 

Of course, today, the problem is not quite as difficult under these 
non-full-mobilization conditions. 

Mr. JoHnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Foster. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit for the record, at 
this point, the statements of the American Civil Liberties Union and 
Mr. Arthur L. Williston, Dedham, Mass. 
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(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION IN OPPOSITION TO H. R. 2967 


The American Civil Liberties Union has consistently taken the position that 
Government conscription of individual lives is a complete denial of what ought 
to be a basic civil liberty. Conscription for war or preparation for war raises 
special problems because it constrains some men to do that to which they are 
opposed by religious or philosophic conviction. 

However, the grim facts of our troubled times have compelled the Civil 
Liberties Union to recognize the imperative claims imposed upon us all by the 
necessity to maintain our national security. In time of war or under immi- 
nent threat of war, it has seemed generally evident to our citizens that the 
fairest and most efficient way to provide military forces is by means of con- 
scription and the assignment of men through selective service. 

Hence, the American Civil Liberties Union did not oppose the draft law which 
was adopted in 1940. In 1945, it felt that the case for compulsory military 
training as essential to national security was by no means strong enough to 
override the grave objections to conscription in the name of liberty. This fact 
it set forth in its resolution of that year, which it reaffirmed in 1947. 

Although we now face a very different set of facts and problems than in 
1945 or 1947, although peril to national security is great and imminent, and 
although clearly it lies beyond the competence of the ACLU in the name of 
freedom now to oppose measures for selective service which in earlier emergencies 
it has accepted, it does have a right to ask three things: 

1. In the current emergency which may require conscription, the present selec- 
tive service law should be revised to give more generous protection to the rights 
of conscience. The sincerity of conscientious objection should not be judged by 
the test of a religious formula so narrow as to exclude ethical or humanistic 
beliefs. A way should be found as in Great Britain during the Second World 
War to permit sincere objectors to render useful service to society rather than 
to confine them in jails. 

2. Everything possible should be done to make it clear that conscription is an 
emergency measure. We believe that an extended selective service law should 
not be accompanied by a universal military training law. The latter, in the light 
of history, would seem far more likely to create a spirit of militarism hostile to 
democratic liberties, to prepare the way psychologically for totalitarian practices, 
and to become accepted as a regular feature of education, even in times of peace. 
Selective service is obviously intended for a participating emergency, even if it 
should be made very comprehensive. Man’s ability to abandon conscription will 
be a measure of his capacity to maintain both peace and freedom. 

3. Everything possible should be done by Congress to eliminate the remaining 
racial discrimination in Armed Forces. 





Dear Mr. Vinson: May I submit the following in support of the proposed Re- 
serve training program. My record, and background of experience, as an engineer 
and an educator is, I hope, well enough known to make its recital unnecessary 
here. 

There are three extremely important aspects of this program of the Training 
Commission. These are to increase the strength and effectiveness of: 

(a) The Armed Forces of defense. 

(b) War production for all-out effort. 

(c) The national economy in critical emergency. 

I am sure that your committee has had presented to it ample facts and argu- 
ment in support of the first of the above factors—the Armed Forces. 

But the second two—war production and the national economy—are of sub- 
stantially equal consequence. For it is these, in the last analysis, that sustain any 
major war effort. 

And, our shocking and even reckless waste of our most valuable national 
asset—our human resources—is almost tragic, appallingly so in its long-range 
consequences, 

During World War II, at best, we were not mobilized more than 65 percent ; 


England was mobilized about 83 percent, or 66 percent more than the United 
States. 
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However, our effective efficiency was not over 60 percent. But, 60 percent of 
a 65 percent mobilization is only 39 percent. And a 39 percent overall efficiency 
would spell defeat if there were ever another critical war emergency. 

I am sure that these figures are not far from actual fact. 1 personally made 
four surveys in widely separated war-production areas. And I had access to 
nearly 200 other similar surveys. Everywhere the human waste was the same 

Let me illustrate: 

In the early months of this last war, there was a sudden influx of workers into 
the Baltimore area from neighboring States who were in search of war jobs. 

These people were without training or specialized skills of any kind, and they 
drifted from one plant to another, literally “shifting from pillar to post.” If one 
could have seen the queues—many hundreds of workers long—in front of the 
employment gates of the shipyards the steel works, the airplane plants, the 
Bendix, the Western Electric, the Westinghouse and similar plants, in the main 
only to be rejected, he would realize that “tragic’’ was none to harsh a term with 
which to describe this waste of human material. 

In contrast, let me describe a quite different experience : 

In World War I, early in 1918, General Pershing cabled from France in urgent 
need, at the earliest possible time, for large numbers of military technicians of 
many different kinds. There were needed, as I recall, about 60 varieties. 

Training centers were promptly set up. There were 10 principal centers 
throughout the United States. It was near the end of the first draft. And 
all the human material available for training was from the leftovers—usually 
then described as the dregs of the draft, As these men reported for training 
they certainly were not a promising looking lot. 

However, they all were promptly sorted, screened and given appropriate apti- 
tude tests, and then trained in what appeared to be in line with their latent 
capabilities. 

The results were extraordinary. The War Department pronounced the record 
as most satisfactory. And, between April 15, 1918, and near the following 
Thanksgiving Day, a total of 378,000 of these military technicians finished their 
training, many of whom were shipped overseas to France. 

There were gunsmiths, airplane repairmen, concrete workers, radio and tele- 
phone technicians, cable splicers and three score of other specialists among them. 
The percentage of failures was almost zero, because it was discovered that 
practically everyone of these men had some latent capacity that only needed tu 
be discovered. 

And the effect of these procedures upon the morale of these men was equally 
extraordinary. For the first time in their lives, in most instances, someone had 
taken the pains and had the skill to find some latent ability that they did not 
know they possessed, and their elation at the discovery of their new capabilities 
was remarkable, especially because they realized that these new powers would 
be useful and would enhance their earning power throughout their lives. For 
every military skill has its counterpart and special usefulness in civil life. 

I have related these two experiences of extreme contrast because of my hope 
to have the fact thoroughly appreciated that there is exactly the same contrast 
between the superficial training that the rank and file of selective service men 
receive, and the 6-months period of training in the Reserve program as recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

The usual “basic” training of the selective service men is so brief and routine 
in character that it develops no special skills, and no latent abilities are dis- 
covered or made use of. There is little lasting benefit. And when it is all over, 
there is no gain in later years for war production or the national economy in 
case of future war emergency. 

Modern war, whether small-scale or an all-out effort, is an engineering enter- 
prise. And every individual taking any part should be a technical specialist. 
And, we desperately need something far more efficient and effective than the 
usual procedures, But the 2 years of the selective service is too short for any 
adequate training to be included. 

In comparison, consider the 6 months training of the Reserve program. Much 
of this is of a nature that will not deteriorate with time. And I quote from the 
report: “Each trainee, upon his entrance to his corps, will be screened and classi- 
fied—to determine his aptitudes * * * Then trained in appropriate specialties.” 

This contrast with prevailing modes of training, in effective usefulness, is as 
great as the difference between daylight and dark. And this 6 months’ period— 
because of the special value of the second 3 months of technical training—is worth 
from 3 to 4 times what a usual 3 months’ period would be. 
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At this point, I also want to further emphasize the extreme weakness of our 
present national situation. 


About 10 million young men reach 18 years of age in each decade. And less 
than one-sixth of this vast number ever receive the benefit of any effective train- 


ing in college or schools of applied science or elsewhere in any schools of post- 
high-school grade. 

But the balance—the great proportion of our youth—8¥% million are altogether 
without adequate means on any large scale to fit them for usefulness in”’our 
present-day civilization in peace, far less for competence in war. 

On the average, these 8'2-million 18-year-olders have had only about one-half 
of usually an inferior or small-town high-school training. 

What chance has such an individual to develop ambition or to realize the possi- 
bilities of his latent native gifts. Calculate, if you will, what it might mean to 
the economy and security of this country if a reasonable fraction of this hidden 
leadership and these untapped skills and energies, now going to waste, could be 
brought out, trained and given a chance to be of service to this Nation. 

For it is definitely known that there is more latent dynamic leadership within 
this multitude of noncollege youth—perhaps threefold more—than ever emerges 
from the halls of higher learning. 

But, this Reserve program, with its screening, classifying, and aptitude tests, 
followed by specialized training as recommended by the Training Commission in 
large measure accomplishes just this purpose. 

And, in conclusion, the point which I wish to make with all possible emphasis, 
is that this program, over the years, is of utmost value for all three factors of 
national security for more effective national defense, more effective war produc- 
tion, and for more stable national economy. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR L. WILLISTON. 

Marc8 11, 1955. 

The Cuarrman. The next witnesses we have here are from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

I would assume that our friend, Mr. Omar Ketchum, is going to 
represent them. I see him sitting here. 

Weare glad to have you, Mr. Ketchum, here again. 

Mr. Kercnum. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Always glad to have you, and glad to have the VF W’s, 
too. 

Mr. Kercuvum. I have here with me my legal counsel, Mr. Adin 
Downer. It may be necessary 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me just a moment. I see one of our very able 
members sitting out here in the audience, Mr. Sterling Cole. I won- 
der if he would come up and join us here. I know later on he has a 
witness interested in this hearing. But we would like to have him 
join us at this time. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, let me express my appreciation for your 
invitation. 

Mr. Brooks. Your witness is the next one. 

Mr. Coir. Because it gives me an opportunity to explain to you and 
for the record that for 10 or 15 minutes I have been sitting back in 
the place of a spectator, an auditory listener, and I have not heard or 
understood a word that has been spoken in your discussion with 
Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Brooks. We have a man now with a stentorian voice. He has 
a loudspeaker. I believe they will hear him all over the room. 

Mr. Corx. I think we members of the committee have failed to ap- 
preciate the poor acoustics we have in this room. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. I believe we would have better wit- 
nesses, too, if they were able to hear everything said. They would 
know what line the testimony is taking. 

I am mighty glad to have you. 
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¥ou have a prepared statement, have you, Mr. Ketchum ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. And I noticed some very interesting figures attached 
to the statement. So if you will proceed—we started a little early 
this morning to try to finish by noon. And I imagine that there will 
be some of the members still drop in as you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF OMAR KETCHUM, REPRESENTING VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, I will not bore the cominittee with 
reading the statistics. That is merely attached to the report. I will 
just read our actual statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Kercuum. And the statistics are attached to the report. 

I want to thank you, Mt. Chairman, and members of the subcom- 
mittee, for the privilege of appearing here this morning to present the 
views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The question now before you may determine the survival of Chris- 
tian civilization. That is a shocking statement and I make it advisedly 
with full appreciation of its import. It is our conviction, and I am 
sure it is also the conviction of the members of this subcommittee, that 
the Communist conspiracy seeks to impose its atheistic and slave phil- 
osophy on all the free world. 

If this objective cannot be accomplished by subversion and boring 
from within, then the conspiracy is prepared to resort to force to ac- 
complish its objective. The use of force in this day of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons involves the use of a destructive power that is ca- 
pable of wiping civilization from the face of the earth. It is our con- 
viction that the Communist conspiracy can only be deterred from the 
pursuit of its objective if the free world is stronger than the foreign 
powers that compose the conspiracy. 

To build up our military strength does not necessarily mean that it 
will be used by us against the enemy. It is basic and fundamental that 
a foreign policy cannot be successful without the military strength to 
back it up. 

Smaller nations are not influential in councils of the world for the 
mere reason that they do not have the military might to compel the 
attention of stronger nations. Great Britain was the leader of the 
world for many decades for the simple reason that they controlled 
the seas and had the military might to make their policy effective. 
This matter is so fundamental that it does not require reiteration here. 
I merely emphasize it to direct attention to the vital importance of 
maintaining adequate military strength. Effective military strength 
is not merely the weapons upon which we have spent so many billions 
of dollars in the last few years. Bombs and guns, ships and planes, 
rockets and guided missiles are useless without trained manpower. 
Neither can we assume that the war of the future, if it comes, will be a 
pushbutton war. We must also be prepared to fight with conventional 
Weapons on an instant’s notice as the necessity may be forced upon us 
by the Communist conspiracy. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the hearings which you have conducted 
since February 8 this year have been very tedious and trying. Many 
witnesses have appeared before you and I do not wish to add to the 
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burdens of the committee by repeating and going over matters which 
have been thoroughly covered by preceding witnesses. 

In addition to the extensive inquiry you have conducted this past 
month is the fact that this committee in previous years has made an 
extensive study of Reserve training programs. Consequently, I shall 
attempt to be very brief in my 1 remarks, and, while I have not been 
able to follow the hearings closely enough to know the testimony of 
all of the witnesses, I shall attempt to ‘exclude from this statement 
matters which have been thoroughly covered in previous testimony. 

I am aware that under our demoei ‘atic system of government Con- 
gressmen feel it is their duty to give expression to the views of the 
majority of their constituents. I believe at the present time and in 
years past Members of the Congress have been of the opinion that the 
public is opposed to any considerable expansion of military training. 
It is our belief that the Members of Congress have been persuaded 
to this view through the efforts of a vocal and militant minority. 

It is natural to protest and object to matters with which one does 
not agree. It is likewise characteristic of human beings to remain 
silent about matters which they approve or endorse unless called upon 
for an expression of their views. For this reason we believe many 
Members of Congress have been persuaded that the public opposes 
an expanded military training program. 

In order to inform the members of the committee of public think- 
ing on this vital question, we have attached hereto a compilation of 
editorial comment from the principal daily newspapers in the United 
States from December 15, 1953, through the calendar year 1954. This 
compilation is arranged alph: abetically by States and lists the name of 
the newspaper and the date of its editorial on this subject. 

If the newspaper has printed more than one editorial, the date of 
each is shown. The circulation of each newspaper is also shown with 
total circulation in each State, together with an overall total which 
discloses that during this period of time 450 editorials favoring na- 
tional security training were published in 273 newspapers in 47 States 
and the District of Columbia, with a combined circulation of 
27.520.944. The attached compilation is also separated as to favorable 
and unfavorable comment. It is significant to note that unfavorable 
editorial comment was limited to 59 editorials in 43 newspapers pub- 
lished in 21 States, with a circulation of 9,892,986. While this editorial 
comment presents a variety of thinking and is far too expansive for 
discussion here, the committee may be interested in the following edi- 
torial from the Oklahoma City Oklahoman of February 11, 1955. 

Before reading this critical editorial I should like to say ‘that we do 
not. believe its severity has any application to the members of this com- 
mittee. It is merely presented as an example of increasing public in- 
dignation over the inequity of our present selective system. 

The editorial, of course, is headed “Isn’t this Favoritism?” And in 
an effort to save time, Mr. Chairman, I am going to pass up the edi- 
torial. I believe the members of the committee have a copy of the 
staterhent there. It is a rather sharp and critical editorial and I think 
it puts its finger on a very pertinent point. 
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(The editorial follows :) 


Isn’t THIS FAVORITISM ? 


With only four dissenting votes the National House of Representatives voted 
to continue the selective service law for 3 more years. Young men will be in- 
ducted into the service at the rate of 11,000 a month. A great many more than 
that will be inducted if war happens to develop. 

But the House that voted to draft young men at the rate of 11,000 a month 
stubbornly refuses to approve universal military training. The thought of re- 
quiring all the young men in America to serve their country for a season by 
undergoing military training is positively revolting to the souls of the congres- 
sional majority. It would be so unfair to the youth of the country to require all 
of them to sacrifice for country’s sake months or years that are needed to prepare 
themselves for a place in the business world. They profess to be horrified at the 
very thought of universal training. 

But they have no hesitation in voting to draft young men for military service 
at the rate of 11,000 a month. They are willing to take from those young men 
time that could be devoted to establishing themselves in business. They are not 
willing to draft everybody for military training, but they are perfectly willing 
to draft a selected number for actual service with little or no training at all. 

Such congressional action is an exhibition of favoritism in what seems to be the 
most vicious form. These boys who are to be drafted owe no more to their 
country than the millions who escape the draft. And the millions who remain 
untrained are no more entitled to special favors than the 11,000 each month who 
are taken into the service regardless of their wish and will. Here is both dis- 
crimination and favoritism practiced by a Congress that is suppored to represent 
all the people with no special favors to anybody. 

In addition to the state of public opinion, as indicated by the com- 
pilation of editorial comment, I should like to briefly refer to the re- 
sults of public opinion polls from 1942 to the present time. While I 
agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Johnson, of California, at a 
recent session of the subcommittee to the effect that public opinion 
polls are not altogether reliable, I think it is noteworthy that the last 
poll published on February 20, 1955, discloses 73 percent in favor, 
22 percent opposed, with 5 percent expressing no opinion. 

If we were to allow for a margin of error of 25 percent, the results 
would be approximately 55 percent in favor, with only 40 percent 
opposed, and 5 percent undecided. It is also noteworthy that these 
polls have been conducted on the question of universal military train- 
ing, which is far more expensive than the program now under 
consideration. 

We believe that if the polls had been taken on the question of a 
Reserve Forces training program, the support would be much greater 
and the a OT almost negligible. While we have not taken the 
time to submit all available evidence on the question of public opinion, 
we are convinced that the public support for this program is over- 
whelming. It is interesting to note that polls of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion over a long period of time have consistently 
and in every instance reflected a substantial and favorable majority. 
The following quotation from the poll of February 20 briefly states 
the pertinent data from previous polls: 

The principle of universal military training has been approved by the general 
public in more than a score of institute surveys since 1942. 

The vote started out at more than 2 to 1 in favor in 1942 and consistently 
high majorities have favored it ever since. 

In November 1945, 3 months after V—J Day, an institute survey found a 3 to 1 
vote for the proposal. Sentiment in favor reached an all-time high for 78 per- 
cent in August 1950, after the United States entered the Korean fighting. 


A question which naturally comes up is why Washington continues to put off 
action if the public is so much in favor of UMT. 
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One logical reason is that the minority opposed to the measure is much more 
articulate and vociferous, and probably better organized, than the majority who 
approve. 


Indeed, it is hardly to be expected that this latter group would organize public 
demonstrations demanding that their sons be drafted. Yet their willingness to 
accept the sacrifices involved in a UMT program is evidenced from the more 
than 50,000 interviews in the institute surveys on the subject over the last 13 
years. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars wants a highly trained, ready, non- 
veteran Reserve. We are not particularly concerned if it is attained 
through what might be called a national security training program or 
through a Reserve Forces training program. The important thing is 
the objective, to obtain such a Reserve force. 

We don’t want to concentrate on the trees to the extent that we over- 
look the forest. Therefore, I shall make only brief reference to H. R. 
1630, by Mr. Vinson; H. R. 2377, by Mr. Vinson; H. R. 2377, by Mr. 
Brooks; and H. R. 2683, by Mr. Van Zandt. 

In referring to these bills it is significant to note the history of their 
development. They originate from H. R. 2441 of the 83d Congress, 
which was drafted in accordance with views adopted at numerous and 
protracted meetings of the major veterans’ organizations, the National 
Security Committee, and other interested groups. H. R. 2441 before 
its introduction was read through section by section at a meeting of 
representatives of these groups and, with some give and take, was 
finally approved by all as a proposal which would receive their united 
support. 

As we all know, H. R. 2441 did not receive consideration in the 83d 
Congress. The three bills to which I previously referred are identical 
to H. R. 2441 except for minor variations made to conform to present- 
day conditions and were approved in meetings of all the major vet- 
erans’ organizations and other groups shortly before the 84th Con- 
gress convened. We are not wedded to the provisions of these bills and 
in a few minutes I should like to discuss briefly the principal differ- 
ence, which we recommend to the committee as a desirable feature of 
a Reserve Forces training program. 

First, however, I should like to emphasize our conviction that it is 
absolutely essential for the security of this nation that we establish 
a training program to create a highly trained, ready, nonveteran Re- 
serve. If we do not do so, if the Congress does not pass any bill, the 
burden of national defense will again fall upon those who have already 
served while those who have never worn the uniform will again be 
excused from military service. 

I think the basic fundamental question is most effectively and con- 
cisely presented in three questions propounded by the last report of 
the National Security Traming Commission. For emphasis I submit 
them to the subcommittee now. 

1. Do we need a Reserve ? 

2. If so, do we want it to be trained or untrained ? 

3. If trained, do we want it composed of veterans or nonveterans / 

The answers to these questions are obvious. We need a Reserve. 
Having given an affirmative answer to the first question, it necessarily 
follows that it should be trained because an untrained Reserve is the 
same as no Reserve at all. Having determined by answer to the sec- 
ond question that we need a trained Reserve, it necessarily follows 
that it should be largely composed of nonveterans who have not per- 
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formed active service. Surely no reasonable person among our popu- 
lation of 164 million would advocate imposing compulsory service on 
only those who have already served and excusing from any service 
only those who have not yet served. 

From the attention I have been able to give to the testimony of wit- 
nesses who have opposed a Reserve Forces training program, I believe 
it is fair to say that their opposition is based on the fact that they op- 
pose the establishment of a Reserve Force. 

I wish that the three questions previously mentioned could be pro- 
pounded to each of these witnesses, and if they answered them as I 
believe they would, their position would be clarified to the point that 
the committee would be justified in ignoring their recommendations. 

To our mind the most significant difference between H. R. 2967 and 
the three bills to which I previously referred is the matter of civilian 
participation in the training program. This has sometimes been re- 
ferred to as civilian control and I refrain from using those words 
because the word “control” implies an authority in the civilian Com- 
mission far beyond that which we envisage. It is our view that the 
conduct of the training program should come exclusively under the 
respective services involved and that the National Security Training 
Commission should be concerned only with the moral welfare of the 
trainees. We believe that the Commission should report directly to 
the President and to the Congress so that information as to the con- 
duct of the program will not be restricted to such information as may 
be reported by the military. 

In other words, the Commission would serve as a watchdog to carry 
out the traditional American principle of civilian authority over the 
military. 

We think this is desirable not only from that standpoint but also 
from the standpoint that it would serve to allay the fears of those who 
profess alarm that such an expanded military training program con- 
stitutes militarism. 

During the course of previous testimony, Mr. Van Zandt, a distin- 
guished member of this committee, and may I say, Mr. Chairman, a 
past commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has fre- 
quently asked a very pertinent question which I believe has never been 
answered entirely to our satisfaction. I should like to refer to it 
briefly. Mr. Van Zandt has asked what is provided by H. R. 2967 
which is not already covered by the Armed Forces Reserve Act. In 
our view, the answer to that question is that H. R. 2967 will provide a 
steady flow of pretrained nonveterans into the Reserve Forces. 

May I again emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that we have refrained from 
discussing many aspects of this proposal for the reason that they have 
been thoroughly covered in previous sessions of the committee and we 
do not feel it would be proper for us to take up the valuable time of 
the members of the committee with useless repetition. We believe 
that the thorough inquiry you have already made into the detailed 
aspects of this program already enable you to arrive at the best solu- 
tion possible of accomplishment under present conditions. Our prin- 
cipal concern at this time,-therefore, is to urge you to report a bill 
which will establish a highly trained, ready, nonveteran Reserve. 

In conclusion, I should like to express our recognition and appre- 
ciation of the conscientious and painstaking efforts of this committee. 
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We also appreciate the contribution that has been made by your ca- 
pable staff and by the capable and intensive efforts of Edgar Shelton, 
Executive Director of the National Security Training Commission. 
We hope and pray that these efforts will result in a fair and equitable 
system with adequate security for the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Ketchum, for a very 
splendid statement, which the committee is glad to have. You touched 
upon something that the committee has not gone into, and that is the 
reportorial returns from throughout the country. 

I would think that we ought to have every bit of your attached 
statement set forth in this record, too, so every Congressman could 
look to his own community and see how his local press feels about this 
matter. 

Mr. Kercuum. We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. We would be 
delighted to have the statistics concerning the press comment included 
with my statement in the record, if the committee has no objection. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it should be. If there is no objection, that is 
the way it will show up. Every person in the Congress would be 
interested in it, I am sure. 

(The statistics referred to are as follows :) 


Editorial analysis on NST 


[All dates are subsequent to Dec. 14, 1953] 


FAVORABLE 
Alabama : 
Anniston, Star, May 28, Aug. 26, Sept. 4_____- SEDO ETT EEE 17, 427 
Sirminenam. News, Dec. 16_.........-......... 
Birmingham, Post Herald, Dec. 21, May 15, June 25, Aug. 


a i oe sie Sin boda ln ereosiie 82, 747 
Dothan, Eagle, May 12, Aug. 31._...-_-----_- 2 Tea Sen ee 20, 879 
I un sulcus eames 33, 573 


ead eee en oegs gem giv errno 14, 283 


ct CERT as en A AC ee ee es ae eee ee ee ee eee 377, 032 


Arizona: 
ene. CEO. BORO: BG. AUN, Bl oe ase eee eee 46, 523 
P eeee ene, A Be USS eee 106, 920 


ES EES LS ee Ae Oe ee Se See a 153, 443 
Arkansas: 
El Dorado, News, Oct. 10_.-.......-.__-- hoe bie ates eeaentabaabhbes 9, 724 
Hot Springs, Sentinel-Record, Oct. 16..._..-._____-__________ 12, 890 
ea ere es . OR, LEA 22, 614 
California: 
Fresno, Bee, Jan. 6, Mar. 7, June 23, Sept. 25._.._._____________ 95, 146 
Los Angeles, Examiner, Jan. 7, Sept. 1______- Pe Lae. eRe ae 700, 688 
eR RD < ie ep oS a ee ae 189, 181 
Ss eee, “Se, A nnn en tcien pot tg LE «ee 773, 241 
Oakland, Tribune, Oct. 19___- bos hh EEO AOR DDE Cae iene 8 eae 203, 421 
i gS ESS nt ae ee ee eae 38, 685 
ee a a ee 16, 878 


NR ES” i re eee aes eee 


29, 265 


Riverside, Enterprise, Aug. 5 8, 261 
haas BvEEI 125, 150 


Sacramento, Bee, Mar. 23, June 24_________ 
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Editorial analysis on NST—Continued 
FAVORABLE—continued 


California—Continued 
San Bernardino, Telegram, June 11 
Man Dormeraane. mom gune 44. 
San Francisco, Call Bulletin, Jan. 7, Jan. 9____ 
San Francisco, Chronicle, Sept. 2 
San Francisco, Examiner, Sept. 3____~_- 
San Francisco, News, Dec. 16, Dec. 
Ns a 8g rs ee ee oh ee ad 
Stockton, 


Ss ee 


June 24, “Aug. 2, Sept. 3, 


Ea Sie 


ep a i ln eee a ee 
Colorado: 
penver Poet-Ave b- Ane. St... 25k 
Denver, Rocky Mountain News, Dee. 17, Dec. 
a ES ae ee 
Pueblo, Chieftain, Aug. 17 


21, June 25 
omy, 


Total 





Connecticut : 
ae Re ee On ee eae a 
Bridgeport, Telegram, Aug. 28, Sept. 
Hartford, Courtant, Dee. 16, Feb. 13 
Hartford, Times, June 29_ a 
— Haven, Journal C ourier, Aug. 19, Oct. 9 

New Haven, Register, Dec. 16, Aug. 3 


So Re alte 


Delaware: Wilmington, Journal, Dec. 16, Jan. 12, June 22, Aug. £ 


District of Columbia : 
Washington Daily News, Dec. 19, May 14, June 24, Aug. 2, Sept. 

NE Tne aah ltglantoaa tln e e 
Washington Post and Times Her ald, Dec. 
Washington Star, Aug. 3 


i RR BI ee no 


Aug. 5 


ws 


20, July 9, 


” 


ite a a stl 

Florida: 
Jacksonville, Times Union, Dec. 18, Aug. 3, 
Miami, Herald, Aug. 3, Aug. 6_____-_____ 
Miami, News, Aug. 2, Aug. 31___________- 
Orlando, Sentinel, Oct. 10__ sida aaah ale a apse sip aCe enaaianenink deena 
St. Petersburg, Independent, Dec. 22 
St. Petersburg, Times, Jan. 13 ; 
Tamoe: Trpone, Ave: OF... ...-.... 


July 31, Aug. 5 


ee ee ge ee 


a Ss ret oor tccta Go th aa a sgl ie a 

Georgi: 
Albany, Herald, May 13, May 
Atlanta, Constitution, Aug. 30 
Atlanta, Journal, Dee. 18_. 
Augusta, Chronicle, Mar. 27, 
Augusta, Herald, Aug. 18 
Macon, News, Aug. 17, Oct. 19_______- 
Macon, Telegraph, Dee. 18, Aug. 28. 


27, June 12, Aug. 3 


Apr. 24. Ry, 





Tetei.. 


9, 778 


40, 574 
148, O79 
253, 461 
516, 009 


121, 576 
47, 965 


2, 505, 410 


350, T57 





59, 027 
12, 905 
117. : 225 
10: 5, O47 


404, 592 
63, 827 





145, 658 
a HSO 


61, 82° 


800, 060 


144; 648 
240, 817 
100, 177 
52, 314 
20, 361 
49, OO 
123, 113 
730, 525 


16, 470 
474, 868 
247, 308 

63, 696 

28, 625 

16, 

48, 2 


QRH 


ore 





3, 224 
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Editorial analysis on NST—Continued 


FAVORABLE—continued 

Idaho: 
Boise, Statesman, Jan. 11, Apr. 24, Aug. 6 
Twin Falls, Times-News, Oct. 15___- 


Total 


Illinois: 


© ld ee ee ae ee ee ee = 


Danuvine ews, Ave. s.... 
Decatur, Herald, Dec. 17, July 6, Sept. 1 
Decatur, Review, Jan. 17, Feb. 1 
Peoria, Journal, Dec. 16__.._________ 
Rock Island, Argus, Aug. 3 

a 


Indiana : 


wamevilie, Courier. dane 12 Sent. 6... ee ecne 


Nov. 9 
Muncie, Press, Aug. 13 
Terre Haute, Tribune, Jan. 20 
Gary, Post-Tribune, Oct. 8 
Anderson, Bulletin, Oct. 11 


Iowa: 
Davenport, Times, Aug. 13 


— 


[966 Races, seeeiseer, May 20. Aue: bon nk ie inne 


Total 
Kansas: 


Hutchinson, News-Herald, Dec. 17 


Wichita, Eagle, Aug. 7 


Kentucky : 


eo Ee ec ne 
In as cried cepaiiianenie 


Louisville, Courier-Journal, Dec. 19, Oct. 23_-_-.-.-.-..-_-__~. 


Louisville, Times, May 12 
Owensboro, Messenger, Sept. 4 


PIG as catorseicos~inies dasicsouen alta emeaiaa sais aie ipl sthaialds dann lia enlaitp anion 568, 431 


Louisiana: 


New Orleans, Item, Aug. 12 
New Orleans, States, Jan. 21, Mar. 22, Aug. 27 
New Orleans, Times Picayune, Dec. 16, Aug. 9 


Indianapolis, Times, Dec. 21, May 17, June 25, Aug. 3, Sept. 4, 


Kansas City, Kansan, Dec. 20, Jume 21__.__-_-_____-___ 
BE ER ee Seen een ee 


33, 45: 
19, 072 


52, 525 


37, 542 
8, 110 
9, 835 

34, 437 

51, 251 

30, 158 

90, 721 

26, 089 


288, 143 


86, 210 
44, 875 


101, 489 
19, 303 
47, 734 
48, 545 
18, 266 





380, 263 


30, 195 
524, 437 


554, 632 


55, 830 
27, 856 
135, 953 
104, 663 


324, 302 


16, 535 
3, 180 
51, 323 
302, 402 
171, 683 
23, 308 


—__—» 


22, 418 


39, 297 


20, 962 
106, 103 
99, 725 
277, 944 
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Editorial analysis on NST—Continued 


FAVORABLE—continued 


Louisiana—Continued 


3 a as i SER | | a a ae 

ie MOUNT OUNTNOE FINE, li ince mnnisswns ces garenpisenienmntcenmnmpippisiirtneniinsied some 

a 

eu ER ee 

2 : Maine: Portland, Express, Aug. 21, Oct. 12_....-....._.._...____ 

. Maryland: 

» Baltimore, Sun, Dec. 15, Dec. 21, Aug. 2, Aug. 9, Sept. 3, Sept. 13_ 

e Cumberland, Times, Aug. 16-.-...._-_________________ 

) 

“7 ; lcci alccsiestniacosamnaniitntiibtinsinmmentiniata 

: & 

9 Massachusetts: 

ee ; Boston, American, Sept. 10________ sf sips dencs apn ig pens acnabs a 

3 Boston, Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 19__-° 
poeton, teereie., Dec, 36, MOY 1G. ooo nici i i eee 
ROGtOR. “TER VCIOr, SURE 4. ORE. Ban i nis ir ieterierweie 


srocton, Enterprise, Jan. 15 
Fall River, Herald News, Aug. 4 
Haverhill, Gazette, Dec. 26_ 

Lawrence, Eagle, Aug. 16, Oct. 12_______ oo 
Worcester, Telegram, Aug. 1, Aug. 2 


is 
> | 
se Nale itp AMaal! Sib 





77, 672 
5d, 269 





712, 782 


31, 848 


" 307, 172 
29, 913 
337, 085 


~ 175, 944 
168, 224 
258, 529 
201, 355 
= 39, 532 
39, 158 

1S, 367 

2, 935 

101, 859 

1, 005, 903 


o> 


455, 
83, 502 


70, 968 
35, 045 
58, T99 
13, 280 
42, 933 


49, 930 


809, 589 


18, 033 
289, GOD 


34 

53 Wet 

56 SE ea ca eae an a en ee ee ee 

— Michigan : 

BS Detroit, Free Press, Dec. 17, Apr. 14-_.---------_---- 

= 7 noe ae A, ee a a a ee a 

a 4 Grand Rapids, Herald, Dec. 16, Jan. 25, Mar. 1, Mar. 26, Apr. 27 
D5 q Mey 21. June 20; Aug. 20.........__....._._.. eapnhcs ous ce 

3% H Jackson, Citizen Patriot, Dec. 16_-__-__- a ee ae ee 
sae ‘ Lansing, State Journal, June 28, Oct. 11_----_________ 

32 Marquette, Mining Journal, Dec. 21, Jan. 23, Oct. 8_-.-_--____ 
- : Muskegon, Chronicle, Dec. 16, June 25, Aug. 7. ~--_.-_________ 
20 | Penman, Trees, Dec, 1G... 5... saincniwibeste mo eeeeeeainnes 

6 y r ‘ 

53 ; i rec calavieipig oid ce imp meant haces 

bd Minnesota : 

cee Mankato, Free Press, Sept 4---.----..-_________________ 

D2 Minneapolis, Star, Dec. 17 

<i A Ot RE) 29CC Bi oe nk or iene 

St. Paul, Pioneer Press, Dec. 16, Aug. 4___ Se See ee 








161, 6O8 


“ i) a re Berracte aa Meeiacfecisias iebBghiacsnesseeeiwanraccatbons __ 469, 336 
~ j Mississippi : ss suis 
23 } Biloxi, Herald, Oct. 13__ ~~------------ bccintns natin tetas ee 28, O75 
. f Jackson, News, Dec. 28, May 16, Sept. 18____- feeeieiiegesle aeiek Shecmccess . 43, SS9 
D8 : Jackson, Clarion Ledger, Sept. )--._---- saci dic Sa Senescing 49, 458 
31 } Vicksburg, Post and Herald, Sept. 15_.---__-_ sasige acsdoaibcspcteteteuit 8, 868 
= ; UN is ebdei Pa 125, 290 

~ Missouri: 
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Mr. Kercuum. One other thing. Mr. Chairman, I hate to do this. 
I have another hearing and it is running a few minutes beyond my 
time. I must leave. 

Mr. Downer is here. He is as conversant with this program as I am. 
And if there are any questions, I am sure that Mr. Downer will take 
vare of them for us. At this time—— 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask you one question ? 

Mr. Kretcuum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. This bill as drawn is satisfactory to the VF W? 

Mr. Kercuum. Let me put—— 

Mr. Brooks. But if it is changed within reason and yet provides 
a reasonable flow of trained nonveteran reserves into the Reserve estab- 
lishment, the organization of the Veterans of Foreign Wars would 
approve the bill ? 
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Mr. Kercuum. That is right. Perhaps I can state it a little better 
this way; that is, to clarify our position. 

We initially were supporting these other bills, one which has been 
introduced by the distinguished Senator from Georgia on the Senate 
side, and the 3 bills, 1 by you, 1 by Mr. Van Zandt, and 1 by Mr. 
Vinson. 

We initially threw our support behind those bills. But we want to 
make it clear the thing we are concerned with is a beginning of a 
Reserve training program that will send into the Reserves tr ained non- 
veterans. Therefore, if, in the wisdom and judgment of this com- 
mittee and the Congress, you feel that the present bill before the com- 
mittee will do the job, or at least a good start on the job, with such 
changes as you might care to make, certainly we have no objection, 
and we will welcome action of that kind. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Well, we certainly appreciate your coming here. 
We regret you have to leave right away, but I understand it. 

We will ask Mr. Downer a few questions. 

You are with the VFW, aren’t you / 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kercuum. He is legislative counsel, one of my assistants, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. We always welcome you here. 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Downer, the statement is very clear and pretty 
much speaks for itself. Would you suggest, if you have studied the 
bill that we have under consideration, that. w » attempt to apply some 
form of compulsion to reserve training ¢ 

Mr. Downer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think compulsion probably 
must be exercised to acquire a really Ready Reserve. And that is what 
we need, one'that is ready for instant call. 

I am inclined to think, as I think many other witnesses have indi- 
cated in previous testimony, and as I believe many members of the 
committee have indicated, that a dishonorable discharge to those who 
have served 2 years honorably for failure to participate in a training 
program is much too severe. 

I think we would not be in accord with that provision of this bill. 

However, those who are merely trained for 6 months and are fun- 
neled into the Reserve, if there is not compulsion to require their com- 
pliance with an accredited and approved training program, why, 
we are inclined to believe that the program will not achieve the results 
that we all want. 

Now, of course, we also believe that anything that is voluntary, if it 
can also be effective, is desirable. But circumstances and conditions 
don’t indicate to us and experience doesn’t indicate to us that this 
program could be operated effectively on a purely voluntary basis. 

Mr. Brooks. How would you handle the draftee who served two 
years in the active establishment and then returned to the Reserves? 
Suppose he reports and doesn’t do his duty, doesn’t train ? 

Mr. Downer. Mr. Chairman, my view is he has already done his 
duty. He served 2 years. 

Now, what other obligation we impose upon him, or what other duty 
we require of him, I think, is a broad question that is dependent upon 
many factors that we can only speculate about at the present time. 
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; 4 Mr. Brooks. Under the law, though, he is required to serve in the 
Reserve for a number of years. 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir, I understand. 

Mr. Brooks. Six additional years. 


Mr. Downer. His total 8-year obligation. 
Mr. Brooks. Yes. 








) Mr. Downer. I understand your question to be more to the effect 
of what would we do if he does not participate. 
3 Mr. Brooks. That is right. 
Mr. Downer. Ina training program. And it seems to me that that 
: depends upon how many we have in the Reserve Force. It depends 
4 upon the size of the manpower pool and the size of the standing forces. 
, Now, of course, I think we must require participation to the extent 
i of having an effective force. 
] Mr. Brooxs. Wess 
: Mr. Downer. If the Reserve Force were small, why, then, those who 
have already served 2 years: I think we might be required to use 
| a little more compulsion to compel their compliance with an accredited 
f program, while, on the other hand, if we had a program of the extent 


that trainees were going into the Reserve at such rates that our Reserve 
i Force, active and Ready Reserve Force, were built up to the limits that 
we felt were required, why, then it seems to me the man with 2 years’ 
service should be immediately put on a standby basis. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, if you say you think dishonorable discharge is 
too drastic for a 2-year trainee under the draft who goes into the 
Reserve, what would you do? If he fails on his training, would you 
give him additional field training in the summer and instead of 2 
weeks, 4 weeks or 6 weeks—— 

Mr. Downer. I think that is a question that is almost impossible to 
give or to reach a definite conclusion about at this time, because, as I 
say, I think it depends upon how many we have in the Reserve Force 
and what our needs are. If the composition of the Reserve Foree—— 

Mr. Brooxs. We can’t wait on that. We have to write something 
in the bill one way or the other. We can’t wait to see whether we 
; have Reserves or we don’t have them. We have to provide a skeleton. 
Mr. Downer. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I mean what is 
the most intelligent solution to it, I think, is an extremely difficult 
thing. I don’t think the dishonorable discharge is the proper ap- 
; proach to it. I don’t think a man should be punished, after having 
given 2 years’ honorable service, for failure to participate to the extent 
required in a training program after he is discharged, because he has 
already performed more duty than others in the training program. 

I think probably in the beginning, while we have more or less of 
a pilot enterprise and while we all know that a Reserve Force has not 
been built up to the point that security requires, that to compel 2 
weeks’ training during the summer months might be an effective and 
7 also very justifiable means. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well—thank you very much, sir. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I think the statement of your colleague was a very broad 
one and I think brought out your viewpoint very well. 
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Now, your view is what you want is a trained nonveteran Reserve? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Bray. That is entirely consistent with the objections to court- 
martialing the man who is a veteran and you call him back into the 
Reserve. 

You see, this bill has two phases : One to train and to have that man 
after he has already served 2, 3 or 4 years, then to require that he take 
over a certain period of training, Monday, Wednesday night, or twice 
a month, or whatever the case may be. 

I gathered you are against that, forcing him to participate. And, 
after all, you have to force him back or he will come back v oluntarily. 
You are against that unless it is a last resort? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. And I think just as soon as possible, just 
as soon as the size of the Reserve Forces permit, that that man who 
has served 2 years should be put right into the Standby Reserve and 
no further training required of him. 

Mr. Bray. And you believe that if we are able to get sufficient re- 
serves without that, he should not be forced to actively participate in 
training except by his own volunteering / 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I think that is very sound and I think it follows the gen- 
eral view that most organized veterans’ groups follow. 

Now, if you could get sufficient people into the Reserve through this 
6 months, or whatever training it may be voluntarily, you wouldn’t 
want to force anybody you didn’t need, if more people wanted to come 
in, more than you could take care of, would you ? 

Mr. Downer. Certainly, I think they should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the Reserve because they are valuable men that have had 
2 years experience. It has been a great expense for the Government 
to train them. And if we can make use and have the advantage of their 
experiences, that is fine. I think we should do everything possible 
to encourage their participation. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t you believe that if you do have a Reserve or a 
National Guard—let’s say National Guard, if you have that up to full 
strength, that would be an encouragement for veterans to come back 
because they have a unit to work with ? 

No one, officer or noncommissioned, likes to drill without somebody 
there to drill. bag is natural; isn’t it? 

Mr. Downer. That is correct, Mr. Bray. As a matter of fact, I 
think rec ain a statement of the Preparedness Subcommittee was to 
the effect that there are 2,000 more officers in the Air Force Reserve 
than enlisted men, while in the Regular Forces the ratio runs 7 enlisted 
men to 1 officer. So, obviously they can’t have an effective Reserve 
program. 

And if it isn’t effective and meaningful and useful, why certainly a 
person is reluctant to participate in it. 

Mr. Bray. What your organization wants is, as near as possible, to 
maintain a capable Ready Reserve of nonveter ans, ready as it can be 
made to protect our country when it is needed ? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir, Mr. Bray. That is the one fundamental 
thing. And then, in addition to that, we strongly recommend that the 
National Security Training Commission be continued as a civilian 
authority to report semiannually to the Congress and to the Presi- 
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dent—not to direct the training program at all, but because it is a con- 
tinuation of the traditional American principle of civilian authority. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Downer. And we think many people conscientiously have the 
fear: “Why, this is going to create militarism. It will put such a large 
segment of our population under the control of the military, it will be 
militarism.” 

And I think it would serve to allay the fears of many of those people 
if we retained that Commission. And I think they can perform a very 
valuable function in investigation, in inquiry, in developing informa- 
tion and reporting to the Congress, as to conditions surrounding the 
camps where the trainees are trained. 

Mr. Bray (nods). 

Mr. Downer. I think the first delinquent that is taken up under 
such a training program as that and commits a crime that makes head- 
lines in papers throughout the Nation, many of the opponents of this 
program are going to immediately raise a hue and cry that if that 
young boy had been home with his mother, it wouldn't have hap- 
pened. 

“Here he is in a training program, thrown in with Regular Army 
forces and mature, experienced men”—I really think that such an in- 
cident might touch off a criticism that would be reduced or minimized 
if we retained the civilian Commission. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to direct my questions along the same 
lines. 

You restrict the National Security Training Commission to be con- 
cerned only with the moral welfare of the trainees. Now, would you 
have separate camps for the trainees or would you have them in sepa- 
rate units within a big training camp / 

Mr. Downer. Well, Mr. Devereux, I don’t know that I am really 
qualified to make a recommendation on that subject. I think if the 
program were of the size that it would be economical and administra- 
tively feasible to do so, it would be better to have separate camps. But 
[ think that perhaps depends upon the length of the training program. 
If it is going to be a 6-month program and you could run two groups 
through annually and keep them in an annual basis so there would be 
no slack in there and no lull where you had training personnel that 
couldn’t be utilized on the full 12-month basis, that no doubt would 
have to be taken into consideration. 

But I believe that the preferable system, if it works out in accord 
with the other conditions that would prevail, I think it would be pref- 
erable to have separate camps. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now, if we recognize this thing so far as the trainees are concerned, 
wouldn’t that by inference give a black eye to the regular service, 
where they have many young men the same age as these trainees ? 

Mr. Downer. Well, I don’t believe that it would, General Devereux. 
While they would have some men of the same age as in the regular 
service, still the preponderance would be younger. And we do not 
consider them as Regular Service forces. We do not consider that 
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they are entitled to the same pay. The obligation we impose upon 
them is not the same. 

It seems to me—I just can’t see any real objection in my view to 
maintaining the civilian Commission. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, what about the mother—I mean, would it 
possibly discourage the parents or guardians from granting permis- 
sion to a man to voluntarily enlist in the regular services? Because 
if we say we recognize the fact that there may be some pitfalls con- 
fronting any man going into the service, then we draw a little fence 
around these young men from the age of 17 to 19, that age group 
comprises the great majority of men who enlist voluntarily in the serv- 
ices. It would appear to me—of course, there is some validity in your 
general approach to the situation. But should not that be extended 
to cover all camps, if we have this question of morals, so that Civilian 
Training Commission, if you want to call it that, could back up and 
support the commanding officer, the commanding general of a base, 
when he wants to call certain places off limits ? 

You know very often the commanding officer or the commanding 
general of the base is somewhat reluctant to take drastic actions 
against one of the surrounding communities, but I believe personally, 
if they have the support of such a civilian Commission, they would 
have a much firmer hand in dealing with problems that, as we all 
know, do face us. 

Have you given that any consideration at all ? 

Mr. Downer. I think that is a very good point, General We all 
know that the commanding officer of a military installation or a train- 
ing installation in the United States must do everything possible to 
maintain congenial relations with the civilian populace where it is 
located. And action by the commanding officer to place certain estab- 
lishments in the civilian community off limits, of course, creates ten- 
sion and perhaps hard feelings between the military and the civilian 
population. 

A civilian Commission could serve somewhat as a buffer between the 
military and the civilian population in situations of that kind. 

Mr. Devereux. I think if the problem is there, it should be recog- 
nized for these other young men who voluntarily enlist in the Regular 
services. If we are going to throw that protection around the trainees, 
it seems to me it is equally sound to throw some sort of protection 
around the other young men. 

Mr. Downer. Possibly so, General. I am going on the assumption 
that there will be a much larger percentage of 18-year-olds in the 
training program than there will be in the Regular Forces. 

Now, that is the assumption on which I am proceeding. Possibly 
I am wrong. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I think perhaps it might be well for your or- 
ganization to give that some consideration. That is all I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. What would concern me would be this, in line with the 
General’s question: I would like to see the 6-month trainees in camp 
or as close as reasonably possible to their home. There isn’t any rea- 
son for the Government, for instance, inducting a man for 6 months 
training and sending him from Florida up to Washington State just 
for a short tour. It would seem to me it would be better locally. 
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But if you are going to separate it and train them separately, you 
are going to have from 2 to 4 camps in the United States, and that is 
all there will be. And those camps may be a thousand miles away 
from the recruit’s home. 

So I give you that thought. Perhaps you have thought about it. If 
you haven’t, and you want to make some observations, why, we will 
be glad to have them. 

Mr. Downer. I think that is an important point, Mr. Chairman. 

Certainly, the program would have to be on quite a large seale if 
we have more than, as you suggest, 3 or 4 camps in the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, with only 100,000 proposed 6-month trainees, 
unless you integrate them into the Regular Establishment for train- 
ing, you will have them separately, and in that event from 2 to 4 camps 
ought to dispose of them. 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You can tram 100,000 in 4 camps, 25,000 to a camp. 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir, and I think that would be an important con- 
sideration, to conduct the training, insofar as possible, as near to the 
home of the trainee as could be. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. What do you think about that long period that they 
can commit themselves to, 914 years, for Reserve service? Does your 
organization have any views on that, and have they given it careful 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. Downer. In our judgment, Mr. Johnson, we prefer the shorter 
period. We were committed to the 8-year period, with the idea that, 
depending upon what the future brings, that if we acquired enough 
trainer and effective manpower perhaps the 8-year period would De 
reduced. Because, for one thing, many of these young people with 
the Reserve obligation, find it quite a handicap to them in employment. 
Employers are reluctant to place a person with that obligation over 
him in a position so that his business is dependent upon his continu- 
ance in the business. I think there are many instances of hardship 
imposed upon young men because of that fact. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, of course, one of the commitments that the 
man made when he took that 6-month period was to give some Reserve 
service. As I understand it, you want to let him go scot-free ? 

Mr. Downer. No, Mr. Johnson. What I mean to say is this: 

If we acquire enough trainees to where our Reserve is built up to 
the point that we conclude that we have an adequate Ready Reserve 
and adequate Reserve Forces, by reducing the total period of obliga- 
tion, why, then I think it would be the proper thing to do. But cer- 
tainly the security should come first, and the period of obligation, it 
seems to me, should depend upon what the size of the forces is and the 
number of men that we have trained. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, if you have what you might term 
a surplus, then you have no objection to them going in the Standby 
Reserve, is that correct ? 

Mr. Downer. That is correct; yes, sir. And our present commit- 
ment is to the 8-year obligation. 

Mr. Jounson. And you are strongly opposed to having any former 
veterans in this; is that correct ? 

Mr. Downer. On a compulsory basis; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. They should not be required to go in ? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir; that is our view. 

Mr. Jounson. They would be welcomed in, if they came in? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir; that is our view. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him a question. 

If I understand correctly, your organization really endorsed—I 
have forgotten the numbers, but you had a bill of your own that you 
endorsed ? 

Mr. Downer. That is correct, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. You will endorse the administration bill or any 
other bill that will give us a ready trained Reserve of nonveterans? 

Mr. Downer. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. You would, however, recommend certain amend- 
ments to the administration bill, especially insofar as dishonorable 
discharge of these prior-service men ? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Do you have any numbers in mind as to what the 
Active and Standby Reserve should be with the present strength of 
the Military Establishment? 

Now, if I remember correctly, Admiral Radford and some of our 
higher officials testified that we would anticipate about the regular 
strength we have at this time for several years to come. Assuming 
we should maintain such a strength such as we have now in the Reg- 
ular Establishment, do you have any numbers in mind as to what the 
Active and Standby Reserve should be, how many in the Active Reserve 
and how many in the Standby, or would you put them all in the same 
type Reserve organization ? 

Mr. Downer. As you well know, Mr. Winstead, that is a very 
difficult question. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Well, I grant you that. But it does seem to me that, 
somewhere down the line, we have to determine what we are shooting 
at so far as the Reserve is concerned, whether it is a million and a 
half or 3 million or 5 million or what it is. Because I don’t think we 
can get what I have heretofore supported and what your organization 
endorsed. Then we have to try to approach the Reserve to get it the 
best way we can. 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrysteap. That is exactly what I am thinking. 

Mr. Downer. I understand. Of course, the Reserve Force require- 
ments for security purposes depend upon what international condi- 
tions are and depend upon what the size of the standing forces are. 

As a general proposition, we can probably assume that the more 
critical conditions are, the larger the standing forces are, and that 
the less critical the conditions are, the lower the standing forces are. 
That is, there would be some corresponding reduction in them. Asa 
general proposition, that is probably true. 

So it seems to me it might be very desirable to tie the size of the 
Ready Reserve Forces to the size of the standing forces and make an 
effort to continue the ready forces on an equivalent basis with the 
standing forces. 
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q Mr. WinstEap. The smaller the standing force, of course the larger 
, the Reserve Forces to meet the need. As we decrease the Regular 
Establishment, we of necessity 

Mr. Downer. As an ultimate objective, that is very desirable and 
very possible, to reduce the standing forces as the Reserve Forces are 
built up. But I mean for the present time, it seems to me it would 
be proper as a goal to shoot at a Ready Reserve Force equivalent to 
the size of the standing forces. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Now, the veteran who is in the Reserve Forces in 











I most instances is a volunteer. In other words, there has not been 
u compulsion, in the past—I am talking about the Active Reserve, those 
who participate. So we can assume the majority are volunteers in 
the Ready Reserve at the present time. 
y Mr. Downer. [am not sure [ understood your question. 
Mr. Wrysteap. Most of our Active Reserve at the present time are 
prior-service men with two or more years of service. 
|- Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 
le Mr. WrInsTEaD. They have seen fit to volunteer to go into the Active 
Reserve as of the present time. 
Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 
e Mr. Winsteap. It seems that about all we need, according to the 
f testimony of the Air Force and the Navy—because they have both 
said they did not anticipate using this compulsion to get them in a 
r Reserve organization. So apparently the biggest thing we need at 
r the present time is a reserve organization for the Army. 
Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Winstrap. Now, if we could set up, even under a volunteer 
a system, of 6-month trainees and permit any of the services to take 
ne those boys into the service, train them for 4 or 6 months or whatever 
se it is, and cut down the 10-year tenure, and get sufficient volunteers to 
: build the needs of the Reserves, would you go along with that proposi- 
§ tion ? 
y Mr. Downer. If I understand you correctly, yes, sir. 
, Mr. Winsteap. My thinking is that is about what—as far as I 
As am concerned, that is about as good as I can see we could hope for 
“4 under the present circumstances. And it seems to me it would go a 
“A long way. And each service would have a right to participate if 
‘ they so desired, but nobody would be required to do it. 
: Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Winsteap. But you would take care of the Army Reserve at 
least. if you had a quota in there somewhere, whether it is 100,000 or 
200,000, to build up the manpower for the Reserve of the Army. You 
| : would go along with that if you can’t get what you want ? 

q j Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 








: Mr. Brooxs. If not, we certainly thank you. 
Mr. Downer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
.. " ‘ 
te Mr. Brooks. And we appreciate Mr. Ketchum’s appearance, too, 
this morning. 
" Mr. Downer. Thank you. 
4 Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Downer. 


Mr. Ducanper. Col. Frank A. Iszard, of Elmira, N 
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Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, before Colonel Iszard proceeds, let me 
express my apprecii ation to you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing Colonel 
Iszard to appear. He isa resident of my district, has seen service in 
both wars, and been ver y active and interested in the Reserve as a 
system and as a problem and has given considerable thought to it. 

It was at my suggestion that he appears here this morning, and 
with your concurrence in allowing him to do so, and I again want to 
express my appreciation to you for his appearance. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We are glad to have a statement. And at the 
conclusion of the statement, we will give you the first opportunity 
to question him. 

Colonel Iszard, we are very glad to have you. I notice you have a 
prepared statement. We will be happy for you to proceed with it. 

Colonel Iszarp. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF COL. FRANK A. ISZARD, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cole, ladies and gentlemen, I am not sure that 
you have had anyone before your committee who represents no one but 
himself before. 

Mr. Jonnson. We have. 

Colonel Iszarp. Therefore, it is with somewhat of a question in my 
mind as to whether I should beard the lion’s den or not. We have a 
situation—— 

Mr. Brooxs. You are well chaperoned this as Ra with your own 
Congressman here. He is pretty capable, too. I don’t feel you should 
think that all of us are lions. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I already assured him that this was a 
group of sincere men and by no means lions. 

Colonel Iszarp. It is very kind of you 

Mr. Jounson. There also have been other people that just spoke for 
themselves. You are not the pioneer in that. 

Colonel Iszarp. Well, for the last 8 years there has been a small 
group of us—in fact, it happens to be an Air Force Reserve group 
which I command. We are now called the standby reservists. You 
might say that we are at the end of the line. 

During this 8-year period our training program has been somewhat 
limited, and we have had considerable time. And we have spent quite 
a bit of it in our staff meetings. We have 17 different units in these 
small towns. We have spent quite a bit of this time in going over di- 

rectives and trying to study the Reserve problem. 

And in our small way, we have done in this 8-year period what you 
are doing here. It is very pleasing to us to know that some of the 
things that we though should be done for the Reserve have been in- 
cluded in the Reserve Act of 1952 and the present one that you are 
considering. I am not going to bring up those subjects. Inasmuch 
as some of those have been received and included in your plan, perhaps 
you will allow me to suggest some things that may be entirely beyond 
the scope of this activity. 

We feel that there is a panacea for the Reserve problem. It is a 
very simple one. And we would very much like to see it put into 
operation. 

Anyone starting a business would try to get people to run that busi- 
ness who were familiar with that type of business. 
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We feel the same thing about the Reserves. In other words, we 
would like to see a unified Reserve run as much as possible by the 
reservists and the principles and policies that that Reserve Bureau 
would carry out would be directed by the Congress. That is our main 
suggestion. 

And the Reserve Bureau could be one of two types of bureaus: 

(1) A Reserve Bureau including all the services, including the 
National Guard, or the National Guard Bureau could run all of the 
Reserves. 

I am not going into that any further. I give it to you for what 
it is worth. 

There have been a great many troubles in the Reserves, of course, 
for the last 8 years. I refer to such things as confused promotion 
policies, involuntary recall for reservists, inequalities or Reserve 
training in different services, and so forth. 

In this study of ours we have tried to find the mission of the Reserves 
and have tried to come up with suggestions as to what should be done 
to enable that mission to be accomplished. We feel that the Reserve 
Plan, in addition to those things that have already been suggested, 
should include all able and qualified veterans of World War II and 
Korea; that these veterans of volunteer reservists should be called to 
active duty first, and that those who have not served extensively in 
World War II or Korea or have not kept up their Reserve obligation 
should be called second in case of an emergency, and those that have 
served heroically or for a long time should be called last. 

We felt there should be an adequate Reserve budget and that the 
cost of the Reserves should be held to a minimum. Specifically, we 
thought that armories should be used collectively when possible; that 
the pay for attending Reserve meetings should be held to a minimum, 
and that payment of pensions to reservists might be eliminated or 
reduced. 

The reservists with equal ability should have relatively equal oppor- 
tunity for promotion with Regulars. 

There should be a mobilization and demobilization plan for all 
services, 

Reservists should be used as much as possible in the administration 
of the Reserves, possibly exclusively. 

All in the Reserves would be required to have learned well at least 
one kind of armed service work. When learned, the reservist would 
not necessarily be required to continue attending meetings, except that 
a reservist would be required to maintain his proficiency in his 
subjects. 

For instance, a pilot on an airline would not be required to do any 
Reserve flying to maintain his Reserve flying status. 

Those reservists who refuse to maintain their required Reserve job 
efficiency would be subject to call to active duty immediately at start 
of an emergency. 

As I said before, we believe in the unification of the Reserves. If 
there were such a bureau, under that bureau could be a planning staff, 
and that planning staff could carry out the policies and instructions 
and principles as directed by Congress. 

We believe that this would eliminate much of the confusion caused 
by everyone trying to get in Reserve planning. 
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At the present time, the plan in the Air Force is for 51 wings, with 
349,000 airmen and officers. By July the plan calls for 114,000 re- 
servists and Air National Guard. 

In the Air Force Times, February 26, 1955, it is stated that there 
were a total, June 30, 1954, of 23,318 Air Force reservists, and that the 
plan for 1959—the goal, at least—is 247,719. This is over 10 times the 
size of the present Reserve. 

Where are these people coming from ? 

The required service in the Reserve—we feel that the draft should be 
continued and that there should be a call to active duty in case of 
emergency of all reservists. 

Some time ago the question came up on manpower requirements. 
1 notice it was discussed just a little whileago. And to my knowledge 
there have never been two groups of experts that have agreed on how 
many personnel it will take to win a war. 

In the last war there were about 20 million people in service. 

In 1951 there were about 8 million youths in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26, and many of these were unfit for service. 

During one period, about one-third of those examined for the draft 
were rejected. Each year about one-third of those examined for the 
draft were rejected. 

Each year about 1 million boys reach the possible military age of 
18 years. 

If 15 million would be needed in world war ILI, where would they 
come from? Many would have to come from the veterans of World 
War II and Korea. It is only fair to them and to the country that 
many of them should be trained and ready. 

The Reserve organization is the organization where the maximum 
number of men should be trained, not in the regular service nor under 
universal military training. 

Those men in charge of manpower planning for the services vary 
their estimates of the number of men who will be needed in world war 
III. There is only one answer to this problem. We make all able- 
bodied men available in the country and all of them should be trained 
and available for prompt service. When one is trained, there should 
be a minimum cost for their retention in the Reserves. 

We believe that the Reserve program should provide for all re- 
servists being in the Reserve. However, we do feel that it is not neces- 
sary for reservists to remain in the Reserve for an 8-year period or for 
any particular length of time. 

We feel that once they have been thoroughly trained, that they 
should stay available for recall to active service as long as they are able 
to and up to the age of 36. 

If necessary, these reservists should be given additional spot train- 
ing throughout the years. 

Now, the question comes up in your plan whether it would be a 
good idea to have a 6-month active duty for those with nonprior serv- 
sce and 10 years’ Reserve obligation. 

We suggest as a possible alternative that those who volunteer might 
be able to attend 4 or more summer camps of 2 months’ duration, 
with possible 8 or 10 years Reserve service. 

This would eliminate the necessity of any of these young men losing 
their educational opportunities or interfering with them. 
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These camps would also give training opportunities to reservists who 
could run these camps. 

We suggest that these camps would be for the traming of enlisted 
men only and that officers should be trained through ROTC. 

We believe that this plan eliminates the idea of forced service for 
everyone except in an emergency. 

Years ago there was a romantic appeal in learning to fly. Today 
much of that has gone. There is a method that could be used for 
maintaining that and rejuvenating that appeal. In Elmira, where I 
come from, we have had over 15 national glider meets. General Ar- 
nold years ago visited Elmira on the first meet and he expressed his 
feeling, and many others have expressed their feeling, that this method 
is a way to increase interest in flying, to screen potential pilots, and 
to keep or maintain the interest of power-plane pilots who are not 
otherwise able to fly. 

I do not want to talk too much about ROPA, but we do feel that 
reservists who are on active duty should be able to serve in their Re- 
serve grades. 

We feel that reservists in many cases are capable of holding com- 
missions as well as Regular officers because of their civilian accom- 
plishments. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt at that point, if 
you don’t mind ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. You speak of serving in their Reserve grades. Now, 
do you refer to those Reserve officers who are given a separation pro- 
motion, and they are recalled they should be called back then in that 
separated promotion status ¢ 

Colonel Iszarp. That is right. That and also those 

Mr. Devereux. Regardless of what their ability is and regardless 
of whether they have-gone through a selection board ? 

Colonel Iszarp. I refer to those and :lso to those who have been 
promoted since they have been separated. 

If you will recall, General, in Korea the reservists were recalled in 
their World War II grades and were not allowed to serve in their 
separation grade. 

After several months 1t was decided that that should be changed. 
And they were then allowed to serve in their separation grade. 

ROPA now provides that anyone on active duty—not necessarily 
during an emergency, but anyone on active duty must serve in their— 
not in their Reserve grade, necessarily, if that Reserve is different than 
it was when they were on active duty, is my understanding. 

Mr. Devereux. After ROPA goes into effect, I think that many of 
these inequities will have been straightened out, don’t you? 

Colonel Iszarp. Well, I don’t think that one will, because ROPA 
does not provide for reservists serving in their Reserve grade, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Devereux. Unless they have gone through a selection board and 
have been so selected ? 

Colonel Iszarp. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. But those people who acquired separation promo- 
tions without any considerations as to their ability, to have those peo- 
ple serve on active duty in that position—it seems to me you are on 
awfully flimsy ground if you suggest that. 
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Colonel Iszarp. Of course, it was done in Korea. They were al- 
lowed to serve in their—— 

Mr. Devereux. After they demonstrated their ability, I believe. 
I mean, certainly you do not want to have just a lot of people serving 
in higher grades who have great responsibility if they are not capable. 
We as a committee or as a Congress would be derelict in our duty if 
we had those people in those grades and they were given responsibility 
over the very lives of some of these younger men who are being called 
into service ¢ 

Colonel Iszarp. I am sure we have no difference. I think that the 
reservists and the Regular officers should only serve in the grade if 
they are capable of holding down that job. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Iszarp. And that some method should be used to find that. 
On the other hand, if a provision says all the way across the board 
that reservists can’t serve in their Reserve grade while on active duty, 
as I understand ROPA does provide—I could be wrong in that, but 
that was my understanding—I think that would be wrong. 

Mr. Devereux. Excuse me. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have any suggested amendments to that act? 
This committee spent a great deal of time with it. We want to see it 
work successfully, if it is possible. 

Mr. Brooxs: Colonel, you wouldn’t want to amend the act before it 
actually goes into effect, would you ¢ 

Colonel Iszarp. No. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean it should be given a reasonable trial. 

Colonel Iszarp. I am not prepared to— 

Mr. Jonnson. He explained it had some weaknesses, 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson was chairman of the committee that han- 
died that and he was very proud of that bill. 

Colonel Iszarp. I think it is an outstanding bill. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought it was a good one. 

Colonel Iszarp. An outstanding bill, and has answered most of the 
questions. 

This one possibly you can answer, the question that was brought up 
by the general. Does a Reserve officer—can he serve in his Reserve 
grade if he is on active duty ? 

Mr. Jounson. I thought he could, but, frankly, I don’t know much 
about the details of the act, but I wanted to ask you another question 
that you raised here a while ago, that was brought up by another 
witness, that I think has much merit, and that is that the Reserve 
program should be in the hands of Reserve officers. 

Colonel Iszarp. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Instead of—of course, they would have to work very 
closely with the Regulars, naturally. They would have to work pretty 
close with them and understand the mission of the Reserves. But the 
point that the other witness made was that he thought that they had 
a much better understanding of how to handle these young Reserves 
than the men in the Regular forces. 

And I notice that you mentioned that as one of your recommenda- 
tions. 

Colonel Iszarp. That is right. You probably know that many re- 
servists are on active duty, but very often those reservists who are 
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serving in Reserve units on active duty, after they have served : 
while, are taken away from those Reserve units and put in some sales 
unit. sent abroad, or whatever it is. 

In other words, very often when we have a good Reserve officer 
on active duty with the-Reserves, he only stays a short time. I would 
liwe to see the reservists take a much more active part in the manage- 
ment of the Reserves. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, of course, as you know, 70 percent of the forces 
are Reserve officers on extended active duty, and that poses quite a 
problem, too. But I think your idea of having them take primarily 
responsibility for handling the problem, at le ast: the training of the 
younger officers, would be a very, very fine idea, and I hope they will 

carry it out. 

Mr. Brooxs. Have you finished your statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Iszarp. Not quite. 

Mr. Brooks. I would suggest that we let the Colonel finish his state- 
ment. 

Colonel Iszarp. Thank you. 

We now have Reserve flying wings and these wings, of course, are 
limited, and because of that ‘they are concentrated in metropolitan 
centers. There are many other areas who are denied the opportunity 
to participate in these organized wings because they are not acces- 
sible to the area where the wings are located. 

To overcome part of this, they are organizing specialist training 
flights which go down to smaller communities. However, there are 
a great many ‘communities that do not have the ability to join this 
wing or specialist training flight activities. And I believe that a 
way should be found to bring into the Reserves those Reserves in 
these isolated communities. 

I brought up a little while ago this matter of Reserve pensions. 
It is most difficult to qualify for a pension 

Mr. Jounson. Are you talking about the provisions of Public 
Law 810? 

Colonel Iszarp. That is right. . 

Mr. Jounson. Where you have to have 20 years’ service? 

Colonel Iszarp. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. And be 60 before you can take the pension? 

Colonel Iszarp. But 

Mr. Jounson. We call that retirement pay. 

Colonel Iszarp. Retirement if you can get it. [Laughter.] 

It is pretty tough to get it. 

Mr. Broox. It is tough. When we wrote that law, we agreed with 
the Defense Department to write a law that would not cost a prohibi- 
tiveamount of money. I think by the year 1960 we agreed it shouldn’t 
cost more than $155 million. I may be a little off in my figures. But 
that is my recollection. So it has been an effort to hold it within 
reasonable bounds. 

I recognize there is lots of inequity and the thought of liberalizing 
it and making it more beneficial. At the same time you raise the op- 
erating expense of it, of course. 

Colonel Iszarp. It is very liberal in the publicity. In other words, 
they encourage all these young people to get into the Reserves to earn 
a pension, but then they throw at them such things as overage in grade 
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and they are not able always to receive regular promotions, and some- 
times the passover is because of no vacancies and not because of lack 
of qualifications, and after, several passovers, why, they are eliminated. 

Also, the different services are able to stop promotions temporarily. 
The size of the Reserves is in question, of course, and can be changed. 
And the grade percentages in the Reserves are limited ¢ 

The lack of participation causes forced separation, And you can’t 
be assigned to a unit if you are this age or over—Colonels, 58; lieu- 
tenant colonels, 53; majors, 48 ; captains, 42; and lieutenants, 36. 

So as I analyze this situation, it looks to me as if the only way that 
you can earn a pension is to be promoted regularly and to be a full 
colonel and to have your 20 years before you are 58. 

So it is pretty tough to be able to earn a pension. And because of 
that, I think there is considerable misunderstanding among the re- 
servists, and I don’t think the reservists should be sold something that 
they can’t participate in. 

Nonprior service personnel can’t volunteer to serve in Standby Re- 
serve units. That is my kind ofa unit. And we would very much like 
to have the opportunity to enlist nonservice personnel. 

Mr. Brooks. In the Standby units? 

Colonel Iszarpv. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, why would you enlist them’ Wouldn’t they 
come to you through the Ready Reserve ? 

Colonel Iszarp. They do not come to us through the Ready Reserve 
in any great quantities so far. And in our community we have no 
Ready Reserve because we are not close enough to it. We are 90 to 
225 miles from the nearest wing. And that, of course, is impractical 
for our people to go to Buffalo, where they would have to go to join 
a wing. 

There is great possibility—there is great yey lost in these 
recruits. In other words, we could recruit a lot of these nonservice 
people and give them some training, if there was the opportunity. 

I think that about covers it. I appreciate this opportunity im- 
mensely. I would like to emphasize that I represent no one except my- 
self and possibly the opinion of a number of reservists that I have 
had the pleasure of working with in the last 8 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Cole is here, and I agreed to call on him first and 
let him ask any questions he desired. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your deference, but I 
wouldn’t think of presuming on the time of the committee. They 
have been very generous. I only want to observe that I am quite 
impressed with Colonel Iszard’s suggestion of having in each of the 
service departments a bureau comparable to the National Guard 
Bureau to supervise, administer, and adjust problems relating to the 
Reserve systems in the various services. It seems to me that has 
been recommended before, but nothing has ever been done about. it. 

The best evidence. to my mind, of the justification of such a sugges- 
tion is the success of the National Guard Bureau itself. It would seem 
to me that if similar Reserve bureaus could be established, much of 
these problems that are constantly being thrown at this committee 
and at Congress could be resolved administratively by people who 
understand the problems because they live with them. 
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[ have no questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson / 

Mr. Jounson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Colonel, when you refer here to the Reserves being 
passed over and not able to gain sufficient points for their retirement, 
isn’t that true in every walk of life, including the Regular services? 
If they are passed over and are not promoted, considered not capable 
of holding a higher rank, they, in turn, lose their chances for retire- 
ment? Those below a certain number of years of service, it is true, 
are given separation money. However, they can’t go ahead and 
qualify for retirement. 

Colonel Iszarp. Probably in the Regular force—I know it was so 
when I was on active duty. All the position vacancies were not filled. 
They were all with some vacancies. However, the Regulars have a 
great deal better opportunity for advancement than the Reserves do. 

I would like to read some statistics that are not mine, and therefore 
I can’t verify them. They were givento me. But for what they are 
worth, I will give them to you. 

This chart shows the percentage of Regular officers promoted by 
grades, compared with the number of Reserve officers on extended 
active duty promoted by grades. The accompanying table shows per- 
centages by number. Percentage of reservists: 

Colonels, 8,989—excuse me. That is 8.9. Colonels, 91—well, it is 
8.89 for reservists and for regulars 91.02. 

Lieutenant colonels, 14.25 for reservists, and for Regulars 85.75. 

Majors, 38.67 for Reserves, and 61.33 for Regulars. 

Captains, 79.92 for reservists, and for Regulars, 20.08. 

Now, in this list of statistics it gives the many different angles of 
this breakdown, and I would like you to have a copy. Maybe you 
already have. And also give a copy for the record. 

But as I say, this has been given to me and is not an official statis- 
tical report. In other words, the Regulars have a higher percentage 
of grade allocation for the higher grades than the Reserves do. And, 
therefore, the opportunity in the Reserve for obtaining these promo- 
tions and, therefore, gaining an opportunity for retirement is consid- 
erably less. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, on the overall picture, I think you must in 
all justice recognize the fact that if somebody shifts from one pro- 
fession into another, they are probably better qualified and should 
be given greater consideration, and will in the normal course of 
events do that.. I mean in the business world. And that is the thing 
that I think many of the reservists have forgotten about. 

Though they do fit into many of the military activities, there are 
certainly some functions that are purely restricted to the professional. 

Colonel Iszarp. On the other hand, I think you would agree that 
an airline pilot who spends his whole life in flying is as well qualified 
to fly an airplane as someone who is in the regular service. 

Mr. Devereux. In a particular occupation. I mean there is no use 
discussing these particulars. But I mean if he goes into air transport, 
military air transport, he would be and he is given recognition. 

Colonel Iszarp. There are many other positions in civil life. I 
know of many civilians who were in the Reserves who are holding 
down important positions as civilians, who have given up their Re- 
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serve activities because their Reserve accomplishments were not recog- 
nized in the military. 

I agree with you that there are many that never should have even 
the positions they have, probably, but that is another subject. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I think that after the operation of ROPA goes 
into effect, many of these problems will be ironed out. 

Colonel Iszarp. I think so. 

Mr. Devereux. And I would be glad, personally, to hear from you, 
on your i anidiaad maybe a year from now, as to what you think 
of that. 

Colonel Iszarp. I think, offhand, it is an outstanding bill, myself. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, in reference to your suggestion regarding 
the bureau in each department for the handling of the Reserves, 
modeled or patterned after the National Guard Bureau; now, of 
course, the National Guard is a State institution. 

You wouldn’t have your bureau patterned after the Guard Bureau, 
would you, because it exercises sort of an advisory status, rather than 
a status which would have the full authority to do something? 

Colonel Iszarp. Knowing very little about the guard—I know this 
is stepping out of line because I am not sure that I am right on this. 
I don’t know all the implications. But the National Guard is an 
established fact. They are run by reservists, by guardsmen, and they 
run very efficiently. 

Personally 

Mr. Brooxs. But they are under State control. Now, would you 
put the Reserve under State control? You wouldn’t do that? 

Colonel Iszarp. That is one I would like to skip, if you don’t 
mind. [ Laughter. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I believe in home rule, too. 

Colonel Iszarp. But if that is not possible, then if there was a 
Reserve Bureau or unified Reserve—that is what it means 

Mr. Brooxs. What you are really getting at is a greater voice by 
the Reserves in the handling of the ‘Reserve program. And we think 
that might be worked out very well by a bureau in each department. 

Mr. Wrvsreap. Within their local communities. They could go 
out and encourage volunteers, just like the guard gets all they want— 
more than they can take. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, and there are no further questions, Colonel, 
we certainly thank you for coming here. And we hope we haven’t 
been too rough on you. 

Colonel Iszarp. Thank you very much. It has been a great 
pleasure. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate your Congressman bringing you here. 

Who is next, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Gov. Val Peterson, Administrator of Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—— 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Governor. 

Mr. Prererson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement. All the members of 
the committee now have copies of it. We will appreciate your 
proceeding. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF GOV. VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Pererson. The National Reserve Plan sent to Congress by the 
President. will benefit the country’s civil defense agencies and will be 
important to our survival in case of enemy attack and I recommend 
its adoption. : 

If an H-bomb attack upon our larger cities came without warning, 
or with little warning, there would be millions upon millions of casual- 
ties. Even with several hours of warning, casualties would be high 
unless evacuation of the people was carried out in a planned and 
orderly manner. Without training and discipline, we would no doubt 
have a frightened, disorderly mob pushing to get out of every city. 
The resulting traftic jams would paralyze our overburdened high- 
way system and sabotage, looting, and lawlessness would occur in 
areas not completely destroyed. A greatly augmented police and 
traffic foree would be necessary. That’s where the National Reserve 
program would be of greatest benefit for civil ee work. 

If a bomb drops, it affects everybody in the ivill mili- 
tary alike. Weare all in this together. The care : ec tendon of the 
millions evacuated from our cities would involve the logistics neces- 
sary to mount many Normandy landings. 

If our ports are destroyed, if railroad centers like Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, and Atlanta are knocked out, and if 
oil and power concentration points are gone, the Nation’s arteries 
of commerce would be shattered. Water mains, fuel and power lines 
would be broken in nearly every neighborhood. 

The care of casualties, the feeding and clothing of survivors, the 
job of finding temporary shelter for a displaced populace would be 
monumental tasks. For weeks—probably months—we would have 
the job of getting America up off the floor. 

During the early hours or days of such chaos, much of the military 
stationed within the States would be able to give important support 
to widespread civil defense disaster operations. 

cveryone entitled to wear a uniform would have a job to do. Many 
Regular units, the Reserves, the National Guard, and whatever 
or canized militia is established under section 5 of the Brooks bill 
CH. R. 2967) will be needed for civil defense work. Organized 
militia, trained and disciplined, would be needed, particularly after 
the National Guard was called to Federal service. 

I have specifically included the Regular Forces because by coordi- 
nation between our regional administrators and service area com- 
manders, civil defense operation teamwork has long been planned. 
While the National Guard would be available to governors for only 
a relatively short time, possibly some units not at ‘all, it would be of 

value for civil defense work. 

Most Reserves also would be available for civil-defense functions 
but thousands more trained and disciplined workers would be needed. 
The National Reserve program would help to provide them. 

Military units, and citizens with a background of military training 
= any branch of service, would be particularly useful in controlling 

‘aflic during evacuations. With millions fleeing our cities, trained 
men will be needed to supplement the work of traflic police and police 
auxiliaries. In addition, such units would be useful for any emer- 
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gency organization handling casualties and for other aspects of dis- 
aster relief. 

It is clear to me that military strength and civil-defense proficiency 
complement each other. 

The proposal before the committee would benefit the program for 
which I am responsible in two ways. First, our military experts have 
designed a training program which will increase our defensive capa- 
bilities and thus make our civil-defense problems more nearly manage- 
able. This, in turn, will increase the capabilities of the civil structure 
to support a war effort if war is forced upon us. 

Second, the extensive training program will go a long way toward 
extending the ability of citizens throughout the Nation to develop 
a capacity to meet and cope with emergency situations. 

In this connection, Congress might wish to give consideration to 
legislation providing that trainees should get some civil-cefense train- 
ing while undergoing basic military training. These boys will become 
citizens again and civil-defense training will be of value to them in 
their hometowns. 

I also favor the provision that authorizes the establishment of 
militia organizations within the States. I fully appreciate that compe- 
tition for the use of Federal uniformed forces to function in domestic 
emergencies constitutes a problem that should be anticipated and 
eliminated. The authorization of State forces for use by the Gover- 
nors of States when National Guard units are federalized is a sound 
provision. 

State organizations of this type can materially assist the Governors 
in affording assistance to local jurisdictions to support policing funce- 
tions without unduly centralizing general police functions which have 
traditionally been local laniiealiidien 

The National Reserve Plan would permit the States to establish 
nonfederally recognized militia in peacetime which would be available 
for internal-security missions and for civil-defense work when the 
National Guard has been ordered to Federal service. 

I cannot overemphasize the complementary nature of military de- 
fense and civil defense in wartime. The military must fight the war— 
the civil structure must support that effort. Both elements would be 
subjected to the effects of enemy weapons. Under enemy attack, civil- 
ian communities and military installations will both sustain damage. 
Such damage and loss of personnel and material must be met, first, 
by self-protection and self-help at the local operational level. 

At higher levels the responsibility to afford mutual support, coordi- 
nation, and leadership is apparent. It is obvious that the military 
assistance that will be required in meeting the domestic situation as 
well as in carrying out their own vital mission requires that both 
civil defense and military defense be in a position to lead from strength 
instead of weakness. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Governor, for you statement. 

You are very strongly favorable to the establishment of a State 
guard or a State militia ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And that would be in addition to the National Guard, 
in addition to the Regular Establishment, and in addition to our 
Reserve program { 
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Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. And my interest in that stems not exclu- 
sively from my service as Federal Civil Defense Administrator, but 
probably more so from my service as Governor of my State. 

Mr. Brooxs. As head of the civil-defense program, have you been 


P - in touch with the governors of the various States and can you tell 
B 3 the committee whether or not that program would be acceptable at 


P q this time to the governors of the 48 States? 
‘ : Mr. Pererson. I have not consulted them specifically on this bill. 
. 4 On the basis of past association with them, I am inclined to believe 
the governors would favor this provision and rather emphatically so. 
Mr. Brooxs. Would you have the United States bear all the expense 
) 3 of the State guard ¢ 
Mr. Pererson. I think not, personally, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
) 4 inclined to think if the Federal Government furnished certain items 
; . of equipment, that there would be no reason why the States shouldn’t 
> bear the administrative expenses. 


Asa matter of fact, I think it would be better if they did. 
Mr. Brooks. I think the bill provides nothing definite in that 
respect, except that it does have a general clause that all available 


» material could be turned over to the State for the purpose of providing 
equipment for the State guard. 


| E Mr. Pererson. I would think that uniforms, rifles, and possibly 
q some othert light weapons, would be all that the Federal Govern- 
| ment could be reasonably expected to supply to the States. 

Mr. Brooks. What would that run in money, how much? 


4 Mr. Prrerson. I wouldn’t have any idea, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooks. Do you have available stocks? Do you have any idea 
about that, stocks of equipment ? 

Mr. Peterson. No, I do not. I would rather suspect that we do, 


; but that. is purely a matter of opinion. 
‘ Mr. Brooks. If you had available surplus stocks, you would use 
. those first, of course? 


Mr. Pererson. Certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. Before you would spend new money ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that at the time of the 

7 Korean outbreak I was serving as the Governor of Nebraska and I 
recall the Governor of Minnesota was left in the position where he had 

practically no National Guard forces in his State, because the Defense 

: Department called to service the entire Minnesota National Guard. 

And I don’t believe that any governor of a State should ever be left in 
such a position. 

Mr. Brooks. Then he had to rely on the State police, didn’t he? 

: Mr. Pererson. That is right. And there could be situations, or 
situations could arise in any State, where you would need a larger 
group than that, and need them on very short notice. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now that State guard, if set up, would be used—would 
it be used in lieu of your civilian-defense organization or would you 
suggest that we turn over the money to the State guard that the civ- 
ilian-defense men have now? 

Mr. Pererson. No. Asa matter of fact, we need both, and a good 
deal more than that. 

Mr. Brooks. This is extra? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. We won’t balance the budget on that. 
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Mr. Pererson. No. And if we are serious about survival in the 
nuclear age, it is going to be pretty difficult to balance the budget, 
because we should be spending more money and doing more work in 
the field of civil defense. Because obv iously the military and this is 
no reflection upon the military-—can’t keep the bombs from falling on 
our cities and if they fall-there the problem then becomes a very real 
and very drastic one. 

Mr. Brooks. I notice your reference to survival and I also noticed 
your statement in the press about evacuating the cities in the event of 
a bomb blast nearby. I noticed also the atomic ener gy takes a little 
different view. 

I think your view is to evacuate the cities. And they seem to take 
the view that it would be better to have cyclone cellars and get down 
in the cellars. Would you want to amplify your statement or 

Mr. Prererson. I think I am the person who first started talking 
about cyclone cellars. As a matter of fact, our views are very close in 
this field. Our cooperation is very good. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where do you differ ? 

Mr. Prrrerson. How is that! 

Mr. Brooxs. Where do you differ? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t know that we do differ. I can state this 
matter very quickly, if it pleases the chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Pererson. My attitude is simply this, or our attitude is this, 
that you must remove the people in this great city from the radius of 
total and very heavy destruction by blast and fire, and that would 
be a number of miles, a radius in terms of 4 or 5 or more miles, depend- 
ent upon the size of the weapon. 

Five miles would be a 15-megaton weapon. That is a radius of 
total destruction. That is obliteration of buildings and cratering of 
the earth. 

Now, a radius, of course, means a diameter of 10 miles. And scaling 
laws prevail here and you can tell by just taking the size of a weapon 
the number of miles that will be so atfected. 

It is suicidal to talk about remaining within such an area when a 
bomb of that type goes off. And so the World War II concepts of 
staying at your lathe or ducking under your table just doesn’t apply 
in the nuclear age. So our hope is to get the people out of that area 
and remove them into the country, into places of safety. 

However, Mr. Chairman, civil defense has only two tools to work 
with. One is the utilization of space either by moving out on the sur- 
face of the earth laterally or by digging deep in the earth. And 
that means that we must utilize a combination of evacuation and 
shelter. 

Now those people who are fortunate enough to live say approxi- 
mately 15 miles from an assumed aiming point—-in Washington, the 
assumed aiming point is this building in which we are, or the Capitol 
Building—should at this very moment build in his backyard a cave, 
if he doesn’t have one, a storm cellar or cyclone cave or Jus t an ordi- 
nary underground area, that would permit him to get 3 feet of dirt 
over his head. Because dirt is the best protection against the effects 
of radioactivity, the best and cheapest device against radioactivity. 

Mr. Brooks. It is 

Mr. Pererson. It is a an n insulating material. 
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Mr. Brooxs. An insulation material. 

Mr. Pererson. Against rdioactivity. Now, if a man lives 15 or 
more miles out and builds such a shelter in his b: ackyard, he gets 
absolute protection against the effects of radioactivity. He gets 
protection against the effects of fire. And dependent upon the amount 

of money that he would care to put into his shelter, he can get a great 
deal of protection against the effects of blast. 

We don’t know the exact figure, but we feel that about 20 to 25 
percent of the American people in the big cities are in such a fortunate 
geographical position with relationship ¢ to assumed aiming points. 

The other 75 percent of the people who live down in these con- 
vested areas of these cities will have to be removed, if it is possible to 
get. them out, move them out into the countryside. We hope to put 
them, as many of them as we can, into existing basements in home, 
publie buildings, in cities and towns that will not be subjected to blast 
and fire. 

Now, the Atomic Energy Commission—and Di. Libby takes exactly 
the same attitude that we do—feels that the best thing to do is to get 
them into these caves. As a matter of fact, in speaking before the 
Mayors Conference which convened here last December, he suggested 
if a man couldn’t do anything better, that if he had a spade he could 
start digging at just about the time one of these bomb blasts oce urred, 
assuming he is out of the bomb blast area, and before the fallout 
occurred he could have himself a trench. And I know that some of 
the mayors found that a little bit laughable, but anybody who had 
experience in any of the last 2 wars, either the last 3 wars, I guess 
I should say, Kor ea and World War I and World II, knows that there 
is nothing ‘that is better protection against war—and we are talking 
about war when we talk about bombing these cities. 

There is nothing that offers better protection than mother earth. 

| hope that the mayors, as they think a Jittle bit about this fallout 
problem, will recognize that this digging business is a pretty sensible 
procedure in the kind of world in which we live. 

I am sorry to have to take that much time, but that explains broadly 
what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all right. 

Now where would your State guard fit into that setup of protecting 
the country in the event of that type of an emergency / 

Mr. Peterson. Well, the problem of evacuating these people and 
maintaining law and order in the process of evacuation is a very diffi- 
cult one. We have had a number of tests in the United States that all 
indicate this will work, including one very careful study made of the 
city of Milwaukee. But we will have to have not only the regular 
police force augmented by civil-defense volunteers, but we would 
need every military unit we could get at the time of these evacuations 
of our large cities to maintain law and order. 

And I am hopeful that the President of the United States would 
not federalize the National Guard, let alone need to call upon this 
nulitia. Lam hoping he would not federalalize the National Guard 
for a period of days or weeks following such an attack because I think 
we will need every last one of those men in our States, not alone to 
ivaintain Jaw and order, but to render every other type of service 

whieh a military unit is capable of rendering, and if I may suggest 
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units that will have nothing as good to do, or as beneficial to Americ: 
und to freedom, as to help clean America up following such an attack, 
if it occurs upon this country. 

In other words, if the great harbors of America are destroyed as 
the Russians have the capability of destroying them, the great rail- 
road terminals and the great cities and the great centers of production, 
I think we are going to mount any expeditionary forces for months 
and maybe yerr: following an attack of this kind. 

In other words, the Secretary of Defense, who is a lieutenant of the 
President for one purpose, military defense, as I am a lieutenant for 
civil defense, in my judgment will have no better service to render 
this country through certain of his components than by helping clean 
up America and get it back on its feet. 

Now I hope and pray that the Air Force and certain elements of the 
Navy and such ground forces as have specific and necessary missions, 
will be on their way, of course. I am not suggesting that everybody 
remain here in the military to help clean up America. But I am sug- 
gesting that you are not going to send doughboys to land on the edges 
of Russia for, in my judgment, a long time following such a catastro- 
phe as an attack by the Russians on this country, with nuclear weapons, 
would bring. 

I do not think as a Nation we have thought through fully enough 
the implications of the nuclear age and a nuclear attack. 

Mr. Brooks. Now as to this State guard, you would have that en- 
tirely under State control ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you set up standards of organization and stand- 
ards of training? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. And I would see no inconsistency in the 
Department of Defense setting up those standards for the benefit of 
the States. Because I would have great confidence in the Department 
of Defense to do that in a sensible and proper manner. And I think 
the States would welcome that sort of assistance. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jounson. Didn’t we do that in part in the Second World War? 
In my State they had a militia. That is what we are talking about, 
the militia, and they guarded bridges and did patrol duty on highways 
and they took inventories of available supplies that they might need, 
and things like that. 

That is what you envision they should do, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, excepting that in this war, Mr. Johnson, it 
would be my feeling that the war descends right on Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and Chicago. They become the battlefronts. And so 
these guards would have a much more important job to do than they 
did in the last war. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that thoroughly. For instance, one 
group in my State now, in California, is listing all the available 
vehicles they might want to use to take people out of the San Francisco 
area. In the plans of your people, they contemplated using those 
vehicles somewhere else. The problem that they were looking at was 
to have available everything that could move people toward the valleys 
and up into the Sierras. Of course, each State and each center has a 
different problem, perhaps, but the idea is just the same, and that is 
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to have at your fingertips the possibility of moving great masses of 
people rapidly. 

(Mr. Peterson nods. ) 

Mr. Jonnson. I want to tell you: I am one of your “admirals.” 

Mr. Pererson. Fine, sir. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Jounson. I liked your presentation this morning. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Peterson, in one part of your statement you recommend 
legislation to integrate a little civil-defense training with the military 
training for the 6 months’ trainees, which I think is a good idea. But 
why do you need legislation to do that? Couldn’t you work out plans 
with the military to integrate a little civil defense into their traming 
program without legislation ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I believe we could, sir. 

Mr. Price. Why don’t you do that? I think it would be a very good 
idea. 

Mr. Pererson. I should say that a large number of military people 
have attended our schools and do attend them from time to time, but 
I think we could do that, and we have not explored that possibiilty 
as we should have. 

Mr. Price. I wouldn’t think that you would need special legislation 
to do that. The military—you can certainly tie in a civil-defense 
course with military training. 

Mr. Prererson. Well, of course, civil defense in this country owes 
its existence in considerable measure to interest on the part of some 
people in the military in this matter who saw what it did in England 
and Germany in the last war. 

Mr. Price. That is right. The military recommended civil defense. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Price. And they stated unequivocally that it should be a civilian 
operation, that it was a function, an important function that was 
important to the military, but they thought it should be carried on 
by a civilian organization. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. And the military has cooperated 
with us and is doing so, I think, on an increasingly better basis. The 
suggestion that civil-defense training be included might find itself in 
competition with many other ideas that military people might have, 
where if it were in the law it might be adopted a little more readily. 

However, I prefer the volunteer method of attaining things rather 
than the legal end, because I found in some experience in government 
that ordinarily you can get things done better without resorting to the 
passage of laws. Laws should be a matter of last resort. 

Mr. Price. I would imagine this would be something that you could 
work out with the military. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Without the necessity of legislation. 

Mr. Pererson. We will certainly follow up on that suggestion, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. This matter of having State guards, or whatever you 
want to call it, I think is very important. I frankly have never seen 
why, as far as I am personally concerned, legislation is even necessary. 
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[ believe it is an inherent right of the State. But some people dis- 
agree with me. I know you ‘had some conferences in Indiana. We 
already have a basic plan and organization along the line of the old 
guard. Of course, in Indiana, everyone is automatic: ally a member of 
the militia under the constitution. It probably dates back to 1945. 

I think this could be pursued. And I see no difficulty in supplies. 
I do know there are a lot of surplus supplies that are not used at all 
that would fit in with the guard. And I agree with you it should be 
a State function. We can’t ask the Federal Government to do every- 
thing. I believe at least that is one thing the States should do for 
themselves, with certain help and supervision on technical and ad- 
visory matters. 

There is one matter that you mentioned about evacuating a city. 
Now, you assume you evacuate before the bomb strikes. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is a fine idea, Mr. Peterson, but I have had some 
difficulty in understanding in my mind how you will know where 
and when the enemy is going to drop a bomb. We have had, I think, 

little correspondence on one phase of that at one time. 

Let’s say if radar picks the enemy out 500, 600 miles out—we have 
to get him that far out or it will be useless to try to evacuate. The 
enemy certainly is not going to telegraph where he is going to drop a 
bomb. Are you going to evacuate from New York to Philadelphia 
so they can get hit in Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia to New 
York so they could be hit there / 

Now, if you hear a bomber is going to come in when it is 600 miles 
away, or any other amount, it would certainly not be possible to 
evacuate Washington. I realize the theory is fine, but I think you are 
voing to run into tremendous obstacles if the enemy is not kind enough 
to wire ahead where and when he is going to hit. 

You and I both know you can’t evacuate a city momentarily. It is 
anenormous job. Everybody in service knows the enormous problems. 
1 am just making that observation because—say a plane is coming 
between here and Philadelphia say from the east or north, it makes 
no difference. You wouldn’t know at that time whether it is going 
to hit Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, or Norfolk, the navy 
yards there, or elsewhere. So I mean you have enormous problems 
to start evacuating the city on mere idle fear that somebody is going to 
drop a bomb someplace. You might evacuate them to a place they 
are going to hit. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, that is a possibility. It is my feeling, and I 
think that of many people who have studied the problem, that the 
only hope of suecess that the Russians would have in a world war 
No. IIT would be a sudden smashing blow at the United States, em- 
ploying hundreds of bombers and attacking a large number of cities 
and an equal number of military installations. Because if they don’t 
do that, our retaliatory power is so great that we could make a rubble 
of their cities and installations. So ‘they have to strike, it seems to me, 
a very hard initial blow. 

Now, if they do that and they send in four or five hundred bombers 
or more, then T think we could assume that they are going to strike 

30, 40, 50, 60 cities and a large number of military installations. 
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is- I am certain that in the first attack we will have to evacuate the 
Ve minute that we pick up information that these Russian planes are in- 
ld truding the North American area and as far out as possible. 
of a | hope we pick it up the minute they leave Russian jurisdiction. 
E But at that hour, we will have to start evacuating these American 
2S. 4 cities, moving these people out. We hope that we will have 4 to 6 
ll E hours of time to get them out of these cities. And I think we will 
be have to evacuate 92 cities, at least 92 cities. Because in the 70 leading 
y- metropolitan complexes in America—a metropolitan complex being 
or q that San Francisco Bay area, San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, and 
d- Richmond—there are 70 million Americans. 
j And assuming they had the ability to strike those 70 metropolitan 
y. areas and struck them with all those people remaining, the number 
‘ of casualties would be so high, the millions dead and injured would 
be so high, that I even hate to think about it, let alone repeating the 
1e : figure. 
re a So it doesn’t seem to me we have any alternative except to get the 
k, a people out with all of the difficulty and the cost that will be involved 
j in moving them out of these cities. 
7@ 4 It is not a pleasant prospect. But there is nothing very pleasant 
1e 4 in the nuclear era of warfare. The whole thing is an unpleasant 
‘ prospect. 
a 4 Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman—— 
w 4 Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 
3 Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, it is 5 to 12. I thought that we could go 
45 4 until 1 o’clock today. We have five more witnesses. Two of them 
0 E have very long statements, too, although we might ask:them to ab- 
“e breviate their statements so as to help us finish up. If we are to finish 
h 4 this morning, we have to make some better progress. If there is no 
objection, we will plan to go to 1 o'clock, so the witnesses will not get 
3 away without knowing our plans. 
5. Now, Mr. Price. 
g Mr. Price. Governor, I am very sympathetic with your problem. 
ve : I don’t think there is any man in the country that has any more diffi- 
g : cult problem and one less appreciated than you have. But when you 
Vv get down to the point of evacuation, of course, that would be the ideal 
s situation, if it could be done. But even if you picked up a Russian 
Oo raid as it left Russian soil, you would only have a matter of a few 
Vv | hours’ warning. It is going to take a lot of figuring to figure out 


how to evacuate even the city of Washington, which isn’t as difficult 
T as the city of New York, within a few hours. We know what hap- 
e pened just in an ordinary traffic jam in the city, the 4:30 traffic Jam 
r q here, and if you multiply that by 10 or 12 times—everything just 
‘ 3 stops. You are just stopped. 





s | L appreciate your problem. But I just can’t follow this evacuation 
t 4 theory. I just don’t see how we are going to be able to do it. 
e Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman, may I make a 1 or 2-minute rejoinder 
, to that for the information of the committee? — 

4 Mr. Price. Understand, I am in sympathy with you. 
S Mr. Prererson. Yes. I just wanted tomake an explanation. [Every 
2 test that we have run—and these have been partial tests and there 


have been several of them—indicates that it will work. I will take 
time to repeat just one, and then one study. 
55066—55—No. 11——61 
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In Mobile, Ala., 1 day several months ago they evacuated an area 
of 480 blocks. They moved all the people out of that area, leaving only 
a few guardsmen to eliminate looting. They evacuated that entire 
area by automobile, moved 39,000 people several miles to the edge of 
the city, and did it in 22 minutes and didn’t scratch 1 fender. 

Now, that takes organization, and they did it. 

In Milwaukee, which is ac ity of 750,000 people, with a metropolitan 
population of 1,010,000 we employ the Wilbur Smith Associates of 
New Haven, Conn., one of the best traffic engineering firms in Amer- 
ica, and the Northwestern Univ ersity Traffic Instiiute, to make a study 
of how to evacuate Milwaukee. 

It is cut off on one side by water and on the south by the fact that 
the population of Chicago would be moving into that area. They 
found that it would take 7 hours to move every one of those people 
to safety. We don’t expect to ever have 7 hours. We may only have 
4 to 6 hours of warning time at best. 

They did find this, ‘however, that in the least difficult time, under 
ideal conditions of weather, you could move 600,000 people to safety in 
2 hours and you could move 800,000 people to safety in 3 hours, and 
that by widening a few bridges and roads outside of the town, in the 
country, you could step up the evacuation process materially. 

They planned to move 70,000 by rail, and all the rest of them by 
motor car, not using water or air. And the concluding sentence was 
simply this, that any evacuation is better than no evacu: ation. 

Now it is a tough problem. But, Mr. Price, I appreciate the diffi- 
culties. I think it will work. If it doesn’t work and the bombers 
get over the American cities, millions are going to die. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. Price. You have to try it. 

Mr. Pererson. We will have to try it, that is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well 

Mr. Price. I also wanted to compliment you, Governor, and com- 
mend you on the very fine job that you recently did on Meet the 
Press. I heard the program and I thought you did a wonderful job. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, just one short 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t the reason that you seek legislation for the 
establishment of a State militia the fact that unless you have that 
legislation, it would be contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. We must grant that authority ? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Governor, for coming here. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who is the next witness, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Tom Reid, director. oflice of civic affairs, Ford 
Motor Co., for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is Mr. Reid here? 

Mr. Rei. Yes. 
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Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir, he is here. His statement is in front of 
the members. 

Mr. Brooks. We have copies of your statement, Mr. Reid. We are 
pushed for time. We don’t want to rush you, but we met at 9:30 
this morning, thinking that would give us plenty of time to finish. 
We will go tol. We hope we can finish with the witnesses. 

Now, without rushing you, if there is any way you can abbreviate 
your statement and not impair its logic or its “forcefulness, why, | 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Rem. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. REID, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CIVIC 
AFFAIRS, FORD MOTOR CO., DEARBORN, MICH., APPEARING FOR 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rew. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Thomas R. 
Reid. lam director, office of civic affiairs, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. I appear today for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a federation of more than 3,100 chambers of commerce and 
trade, industrial and professional organizations. 

I have with me here Terry Rice, secretary of the national defense 
committee, United States Chamber of Commerce. 

I am chairman of the manpower subcommittee of the chamber’s 
national defense committee. 

During most of 1953, I served as Assistant Director for Manpower, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. During the past 6 months, I chair- 
manned a Hoover Commission task force subcommittee on special per- 
sonnel problems in the Department of Defense. 

The chamber, for many years, has advocated the development and 
maintenance of strong well-trained Reserve Forces that would be 
available for immediate mobilization in time of national emergency 
with minimum disruption of essential civilian activities, 

The chamber therefore endorses the general objectves of H. R. 2967, 
which are— 

1. To provide the Reserve Forces needed for our national 
sec urisy, 
To minimize the impact, on essential civilian activities, of 
tre aining and mobilizing the Reserve Forces. 

It is of utmost importance, of course, that these objectives be accom- 
plished without hampering the combat effectiveness of the Active 
Forces. These forces are the cutting edge of our preparedness pro- 
gram and must be ready at all times to withstand the initial impact 


of any aggressive action and to retaliate with devastating power while 


our Reserve Forces are being mobilized. 

Most of the features of the National Reserve Plan appear to be con- 
sistent with and in the direction of these objectives. However, the 
chamber has some reservations regarding the appropriateness "and 
feasibility of several features of the plan. 

For example, we strongly endorse the proposal to create, and con- 
stantly screen, an appropriately org: nized and trained Ready Reserve 
that would be subject to active duty in the initial phase of any limited 
or general mobilization ordered by the President. 
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We likewise support the proposed development and maintenance of 
a selectively callable Standby Reserve—a nonorganized, nonpaid pool 
which would provide experienced personnel, mobilized through selec- 
tive service boards, for forces to be raised in the secondary phase of 
any mobilization ordered by Congress. 

These proposals are commendable because they reflect long overdue 
acceptance by the military of the principle th: at manpower is much 
more than a military problem, particularly in periods of national 
emergency. They also reflect recognition of the fact that there is a 
single labor force, a single manpower pool, and that military and 
civilian demands upon that force must be coordinated. 

On the other hand, the chamber is firmly convinced that the 1959 
goal of a 3-million-member Ready Reserve is unrealistic from sever - 
points of view which I shall diseuss later in my statement. H. R. 29 
places no ceiling whatever on the size of the Reserve. Partharuiae, 
there is insufficient evidence to support the Defense Department posi- 
tion that some form of active military service by every able-bodied 
young man of draft age is in the national interest or even feasible 
under the aKa National Reserve Plan. 

Closely related to the National Reserve Plan is the administration 
request for a 4-year extension of the draft law. I am aware of the 
fact that the Armed Services Committe and the House already have 
approved, with certain amendments, such a measure (H. R. 3005). 
However, so long as men who are inducted for 2 years of active service 
are then required to enter the Reserve for 6 additional years, this sub- 
committee has an obligation to give careful consideration to the rela- 
tionship of this measure to, and its effect on, the measure now before 
you. 

Because of the interlocking features of H. R. 3005 and H. R. 2967, 
1 strongly recommend reconsideration of your recent decision to amend 
the draft law to permit nonveterans who join the National Guard prior 
to age 1814 to earn an exemption from enlistment or induction into 
the Active Forces. Experience with a similar provision of exist- 
ing law clearly indicates that many thousands of young men, on the 
verge of induction, have been using National Guard enlistments as a 
convenient means of postponing their date of induction. As Assistant 
Defense Secretary Carter Burgess recently testified, talented guard 
officers are “spending most of their time drilling a constantly changing 
body of green recruits.” 

One feature of the National Reserve Plan is designed to curtail the 
high turnover rate that has resulted from this practice. But the draft 
law amendment recently approved is more likely to perpetuate than 
terminate this practice. 

I now would like to turn to the chamber’s specific recommendations 
on H. R. 2967. My remarks will follow the same sequence as the pro- 
visions to which they refer. 


REQUIRED PARTICIPATION IN RESERVE TRAINING 


The chamber supports the statement of policy that appears in sec- 
tion 2 (p. 1), particularly the declaration that— 


honorable service includes fulfillment of service obligation in the Reserve Forces 
as well as the Active Forces. 
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The failure of so many men leaving the service to properly discharge 
their statutory obligation to participate actively in a Reserve training 
program is deplorable. Readiness demands training. The chamber 
recommends that the emphasis continue to be on incentives—such as 
improved training programs—designed to stimulate voluntary par- 
ticipation in Reserve training. To the extent that the Reserve Forces 
are unable to obtain voluntary participation, enforcement measures 
should be provided by legislation. 

It is encouraging to note that the Air Force and Navy have declared 
their intention to maintain completely voluntary Reserve organiza- 
tions “regardless of what Congress might do to put teeth into the 
Reserve training program.” The Air Force, for example, plans to 
give specific Reserve unit assignments to many airmen at the time they 
leave active service. The participation problem confronting the Army 
is much more complicated, but it too should have as a long-range 
objective a completely voluntary Reserve Force. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM AND RESERVE-ACTIVE DUTY—RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


The chamber supports the programs that would be authorized by sec- 
tion 3 (2) (p. 4) but questions the necessity of requiring so long a 
period of service as 10 years of anyone. 

It is my understanding that this section of H. R. 2967 would au- 
thorize, within adjustable quotas, twin programs under which men 
below age 19 and not yet scheduled for induction would be permitted 
to volunteer for— 

1. Six months of active duty for training, followed by 914 
years in the Reserve. 

2. A combination of 6 years of Reserve service and 2 years of 
active service, beginning with a maximum of 24 months in a 
Reserve unit. 

The chamber regards these programs as appropriate means of filling 
the enlisted ranks of many understrength National Guard, Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps Reserve units. However, I have several 
comments and questions regarding them. 

First, the nature of modern warfare is such that most young men 
can get very little useful training during only 6 months of active 
service. Therefore, the value of program (1) above would depend in 
large measure on the effectiveness of the Reserve training programs 
into which such “trainees” would be transferred upon completion of 
their required period of active service. 

Second. while we endorse the recommendation that men who serve 
on active duty only 6 months should have a longer Reserve service 
obligation than those who complete 2 or more years of active duty, we 
recommend reexamination of the proposed 8- and 10-year “total 
service obligation” with a view toward their reduction. 

Third, with reference to programs (1) and (2) above, care must be 
taken to insure that the number of men permitted to discharge their 
active service obligation in this manner is consistent with military 
requirements and does not adversely affect the size of the pool of draft- 
age and available men upon which all the services must depend for 
long-term voluntary enlistments. 
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READY AND STANDBY RESERVE 


The chamber supports section 4 (5) and 4 (6) (p. 11), under which 
the Reserve Forces would be divided into an appropriately organized 
and trained Ready Reserve and a nonorganized, nonpaid Standby 
Reserve pool. 

We are opposed to the Defense Department proposal to attain a 3 
million sce Ready Reserve Force in just 4 years, on the grounds 
that this goal is completely unrealistic. Instead, the chamber recom- 
mends that the 1,500,000 ceiling that the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
placed on the Ready Reserve be retained as the 1959 target strength of 
this Reserve category. After developing a 1,500,000-member Ready 
Reserve of “quality,’ Congress should take another look at the pro- 
gram to determine whether a larger Ready Reserve is necessary and, if 
necessary, feasible. 

The chamber’s opposition to this feature of the National Reserve 
Plan is based on four major considerations : 

1. The Armed Forces are unable to properly equip, train, and 
provide satisfactory facilities for the approximately 700,000 re- 
servists now ina drill-pay status. The additional facilities and equip- 
ment that would be needed to transform 3 million such men into a 
combat-ready force would cost at least $1 billion annually, according to 
defense officials, and would place an intolerable drain on the Active 
Forces for training purposes. 

2. Maintenance of a 3 million-member Ready Reserve would re- 
legate the proposed Standby Reserve to a meaningless paper Reserve 
because few reservists would be able to qualify for transfer to it. 

3. A tremendous and time-consuming task that the Armed Forces 
will be required to undertake at once is the development of criteria to 
govern transfers from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve and 
reclassification of the more than 2,500,000 persons already in the 
Ready Reserve. 

4. The potential impact of the sudden withdrawal (in the event of 
mobilization) of 3 million men from the civilian labor force—many of 
whom would be holding down critical jobs—might seriously jeopardize 
the ability of defense supporting elements of the civilian economy to 
continue to provide the equipment and services required of them by 
the Armed Forces. 

At this point, it is pertinent to recall that a Committee on Man- 
power Resources for National Security, established by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization while I was the Assistant Director for Man- 
power, ODM, reached the conclusion that, in the event of an all-out 
emergency— 
our resources of highly trained manpower will probably be the ultimate limiting 
factor in our capacity for mobilization. These resources would be adequate 
to meet all national security needs only if properly distributed between and 
efficiently utilized in military and supporting civilian activities. 

By restricting the size of the Ready Reserve to 1,500,000 until the 
need for and feasibility of a larger force can be shown: 

1. The Armed Forces should be able to obtain close to that required 
level of participation in Reserve training on a voluntary basis. 

2. The Armed Forces would be compelled to screen out of the Ready 
Reserve many reservists who should not be in that category but whom 
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the services would retain in the Ready Reserve if a 3-million-member 
force were authorized. 

3. Congress would be authorizing a 100-percent increase in the size 
of the force now drawing drill pay and training regularly. 

4. Congress would be reasserting its position that not more than 
1,500,000 reservists should be under the direct control of the Armed 
Forces. 

SCREENING OF READY RESERVE 


The chamber believes the success or failure of the National Reserve 
Plan in any future mobilization depends primarily on how well the 
continuous peacetime screening process that section 4 (7) (f) (p. 13) 
would authorize is handled. With military preparedness depending 
so heavily upon the scientific, technological, and other special skills of 
industry, it is imperative that employers who are developing and will 
be called upon to provide the complex weapons of atomic warfare 
know where they stand with regard to their most essential personnel. 
Provision of this information carries with it an obligation upon em- 
ployers to recognize the importance of the Reserve Forces in our 
national security program and to make it as easy as possible for 
reservists in their employ to properly discharge their Reserve training 
obligations. 

To insure the effectiveness of the screening process, the manpower 
requirements of defense supporting and essential civilian activities 
must be reflected in the criteria that will govern its operations. The 
Department of Defense alone is in no position to prescribe such 
criteria. 

Therefore, the chamber recommends that section 4 (7) (f) be 
amended to specifically direct the Department of Defense, in the 
preparation of these criteria, to seek the advice of the executive agen- 
cies to which the Office of Defense Mobilization has delegated respon- 
sibility for manpower mobilization planning. These criteria then 
should be submitted to the National Security Council for its approval. 

To insure fair and equitable administration of the screening pro- 
gram, the chamber recommends further amendment of section 4 (7) 
(f) to provide for establishment, in the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
of an appropriate body to hear (a) appeals from Ready reservists who 
have been denied transfer to the Standby Reserve, and (6), in time of 
emergency, appeals from Standby reservists whose local selective- 
service boards have ruled that they are more essential in military 
service than in their civilian jobs. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


No specific provision of H. R. 2967 embodies the Defense Depart- 
ment declaration that every able-bodied man who is not otherwise 
exempt must expect to perform some kind of active military service, 
either under the draft law or the National Reserve Plan. However, 
defense officials contend that universal service is implicit in the terms 
of these measures. 

The chamber supports the objective of distributing as equitably as 
possible the burden of involuntary peacetime military service, so long 
as the programs for attaining this objective are consistent with the 
national interest. Stated another way, we endorse the concept of 
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universal service only to the extent that it is necessary to meet military 
requirements. 

However, we strongly oppose the concept that equity demands serv- 
ice for the sake of service by those able-bodied young men who may 
be available in excess of actual military requirements. 

The chamber believes the basic security needs of the country must 
take precedence over the concept of absolute equality of sacrifice in 
this age of bitter technological competition with our potential enemies. 

As long as certain statutory exemptions are authorized by Congress, 
and as long as physical and mental requirements remain at their pres- 
ent level, we cannot even approach universality of service. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful whether the Armed Forces could effec- 
tively utilize all of the men who will become subject to induction in 
the next 4 years. And after 1959, when the manpower pool is sched- 
uled to expand rapidly, universality of service would be impossible 
unless the size of the Active Forces is to be expanded considerably, and 
no such expansion has been forecast. 





CONCLUSION 


Despite our reservations regarding several of its key features, the 
chamber regards the Nation: i Reserve Plan as a forward step in the 
direction of the kind of Reserve program that our Nation has believed 
in for 150 years but has never attained. 

The chamber therefore concurs in President Eisenhower’s declara- 
tion that wishful thinking and political timidity must no longer bar 
a program so absolutely essential to our defense. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is a very fine statement, Mr. Reid. You have 
some new ideas in there that I think the committee will do well to give 
careful consideration to. 

When we recess the hearings, you see, we will then study the bill 
and go over it paragraph by paragraph. 

But the burden of what you have to say is that you are for the pro- 
gram. You feel like a too large Ready Reserve would be a mistake. 
It should be kept at the limit that we have now, which is one million 
and a half men, and that for the reason that it is unnecessarily large, 
if it is 3 million, and it would be difficult to equip it and to finance it. 

Mr. Rem. And furthermore, that it might impair the quality of the 
training. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Rem. I consider that a very important point. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is fund: amental, too, that the quality of the 
training has to be stepped up in all branches of your Reserve. If you 
are going to meet the needs of an atom-day defense situation, the train- 
ing has to be stepped up. 

Mr. Rei. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you very much for giving us this 
statement. We will give it very careful consideration. 

Do we have the American Federation of Labor ? 
Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Rizr. Mr. Chairman and members, my name is George D. 
Riley. I am a member of the national legislative committee of the 
American Federation of Labor. With me, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. 
Peter Henle, the acting director of our research and economics de- 
partment, who can be of some assistance if there are any technical 
questions. 

[I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American 
Federation of Labor on this important issue. 

As the leading organization of American workers, the AFL is 
concerned that America’s defense forces are adequately prepared to 
deal with any possible emergency. We are particularly conscious 
of the threat that the Soviet Union poses to the free world. The AFL 
has been on the firing line in the fight againsts communism, both here 
and abroad. Our full resources and personnel have been utilized 
to assist free trade unions everywhere to combat Communist infiltra- 
tion. We are fully aware that the trade-union movement is a top 
priority target for infiltration because the Communists realize that 
through union organization they can control the heart and mind of a 
nation’s workers. 

Our first-hand experience in fighting communism made us aware 
of the very critical need for an effective defense establishment. While 
we fervently hope that our Armed Forces will never again be called 
into action, we must make certain that they are ready in event they 
are needed, 

Over the past few years the AFL has demonstrated an active in- 
terest in questions of defense and military manpower. Representa- 
tives of the AFL have served on a number of official Government com- 
mittees considering military manpower issues such as the Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and the Committee on Manpower Resources for Na- 
tional Security. AFL vice president, Albert J. Hayes, is currently 
serving as a member of the National Security Training Commission. 
We have testified before this committee regarding specific legislative 
measures, including the Selective Service Act and the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. 

During the past few months, we have given particular attention to 
questions of national defense. Although we are of course not to be 
considered military authorities, we have tried as conscientious citizens 
to examine America’s defense establishment, and more particularly the 
contributions which our members are called upon to make for the 
defense of their country. 

In general, the issues that have concerned us deal with such ques- 
tions of military manpower as the size of the Armed Forces and the 
Reserves, the training received by men in service, the methods of 
recruitment, and the manner in which individuals with critical skills 
are divided between civilian and military pursuits. 

We have tried to develop a set of standards by which to judge 
the different proposals that have been made on these issues. In a 
very rough way, I can indicate to you four basic criteria which we 
believe any proposal regarding military manpower should meet. 
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1. It must provide adequately and effectively for the national 
defense. 

2. It must place first reliance on incentives and voluntarism before 
resorting to compulsion. 

3. It must be fully consistent with our democratic heritage. 

4. It must facilitate, not hinder, the operation of the civilian 
economy. 

The immediate issue before this committee concerns the Nation’s 
Reserve Forces. Their lack of effectiveness has been a major gap in 
the Nation’s preparedness for many years. In fact, it has become 
increasingly clear that no matter what remedy is tried, conditions in 
the Reserves have not improved. 

These conditions have, if anything, become more acute with the 
passage of time. The low rate of participation and the lack of in- 
terest shown by many reservists is a particularly acute problem. 
While the Reserves continue to receive new members as individuals 
complete their active duty in the standing forces, little is done to offer 
these reservists an energetic training program geared to their par- 
ticular abilities and previous military experience. In many cases 
equipment is lacking, substandard, or obsolete. 

In view of these conditions, we believe it is fitting and proper for 
Congress to consider at this time specific legislation to improve the 
effectiveness of the Nation’s Reserves. 

However, the problems of the Reserves must be viewed in their 
proper perspective. It is important to remember that the Nation’s 
Reserves are what their name implies, a reserve force to support the 
Nation’s standing forces. The.effectiveness of our military forces 
must be judged in terms of both the standing forces and the Reserves. 

The legislation now before this committee (H. R. 2967) to strengthen 
the Reserves cannot be considered in isolation. In effect, the President 
has made two recommendations regarding the size of the Armed 
Forces. ‘The National Reserve Plan is his proposal for strengthening 
the Reserves. At the same time, however, plans are moving forward 
for a substantial reduction in the total strength of the standing forces. 
These plans call for a reduction in total strength from about 3.2 million 
at the end of January to 2.85 million by July 1, 1956. The sharpest 
reduction will take place in the strength of the Army which is now 
scheduled to drop from a total strength of 1,334,220 of January 31 
to 1,100,000 by next June 30 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at that point, if you 
don’t mind, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. That is a reduction in numbers and not in percent- 
age, is it not? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Rutey. I think that is the way we have stated it—a loss of over 
230,000 men. 

As I mentioned, we in the AFL do not consider ourselves military 
experts. Admittedly, we do not have available the information on 
which these recommendations are based. 

However, we do feel that it is our duty as responsible citizens to raise 
with this committee a serious question about this course of action. Is 
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this action consistent with the large number of tension points around 
the globe? We must be guided by the fact that the Soviet Union or its 
Chinese Communist allies are fully prepared to strike the first blow. 

Moreover, it would be quite possible for the Soviets to develop its 
aggressive intentions in such a way that it would be difficult or im- 
practice al for the United States to utilize its supremacy in nuclear 
weapons. In such a situation it would certainly be imperative for this 
Nation’s ground forces to be readily available. 

These are the factors that epernapeat the AFL executive council at 
its recent meeting only 3 weeks ago to issue the following statement: 

3udgetary proposals to reduce the size of the Armed Forces within the next 
year should be examined with great care by Congress. At any moment, the 
Soviet rulers and their Chinese Communist allies may decide to ignite the ex- 
plosive situations that exist in Europe and Asia. In order to preserve world 
peace and maintain an adequate national defense, we must continue to maintain 
our Armed Forces in strength sufficient to assure the security of our own coun- 
try and the free world. 

Very recently, gentlemen, the AFL and the CIO, planning its in- 
ternational affairs committee relationships, which will be discussed 
shortly, in Europe when the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions convened, made this very succinct statement : 

On the home front we oppose reduction in our national armaments and weaken- 
ing of our national strength. 


Regardless of the action taken pertaining to the standing forces, 
the AFL recognizes that the Nation’s reserve forces need to be 
strengthened. ; 

We have examined the proposed National Reserve Plan in order to 


determine whether this legislation merits our support. After care- 
ful analysis, it is our considered opinion that Congress should adopt 
this legislation, but with certain amendments or changes that I shall 
indicate. ‘These can best be explained by referring to the four criteria 
which I previously listed. 

I. It must provide adequately and effectively for the national 
defense. 

On paper at least, the Reserves would be strengthened by the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan. The number of reservists would be expanded 
and the number of Reserve activities undertaken by the individual 
reservist would increase. 

The new plan is particularly designed to bring younger men into 
the active Reserves. The Defense Departme nt has pointed out that 
&3 percent of the current Reserves are over the age of 24. To provide 
a larger group of reservists in the younger age brac kets, the Defense 
Dep: urtment has suggested a new category of milit: ary service. Under 
this plan men below the : age of 19 would receive 6 months active duty 
in the Armed Forces to be followed by an obligation to serve 914 
years in the military Reserves. Individuals would be permitted to 
volunteer for this service but the normal Selective Service procedure 
would apply if sufficient volunteers were not available. Pay would 
be limited for this new service and no GI benefits would be provided. 

While the National Reserve Plan would undoubtedly strengthen 
the Reserve Forces, little has been said regarding the one pre oblem 
which in our opinion must be solved before any thought can be given 
to increasing the strength of the Reserves. I refer to the question of 
training. At the present time little attention is given to Reserve 
training curriculum with the result that it n: iturally holds little at- 
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traction for the individual reservist. Too often, training has been 
too elementary. Infantry drill has been stressed for those who need 
technical training and the most recent techniques and equipment are 
not fully utilized. In our opinion, an improvement in the training 
program must precede any action Congress takes to adopt a new pro- 
gram for the Reserves. 

II. It must place first reliance upon incentives and voluntarisin 
before resorting to compulsion. 

U nfortunately, the proposed legislation falls short of meeting this 
test. While there has been much talk by Defense Department officials 
and others about utilizing incentives to stimulate interest in the Re- 
serves, the proposal nevertheless contains extremely severe penalties 
for those who, perhaps unknowingly, fail to fulfill their Reserve 
reqiurements. 

Two types of penalties are provided: (1) Reservists may be <is- 
charged “under conditions other than honorable at the end of their 
military obligation” to use the language of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense: and (2) reservists who have received only 6 months active 
duty may be inducted for the remainder of their 24-month obligation. 

We believe that the first of these penalties should be completely 
excluded from the bill. There is no need to threaten reservists with 
the possibility that they might be denied an honorable discharge. We 
firmly believe that if the armed services will pay more attention to 
developing an attractive training program for the Reserves, as well 
as making certain that reservists are accorded pay, rank, and status 
equal to that of Regular Forces, there will be no need for this type 
of compulsion. 

With regard to the reinduction of reservists with only 6 months’ 
active duty, we believe that some type of appeal procedure, perhaps 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, should be established 
under which the reservist would have the opportunity to contest his 
reinduction. ‘This would make it clear that a reservist could not be 
compelled to return to active duty for an arbitrary or capricious 
reason. 

ITT. It must be fully consistent with our democratic heritage. 

This question has proved to be the most. controversial and also 
the most emotional aspect of this proposed legislation. ‘The charge 
has been made that this program with its emphasis upon a 6-month 
training program, merely represents a disguised system of universal 
military training. This is a serious charge that deserves careful 
consideration. 

No organization has been more dedicated in its opposition to a 
system of universal military training than the AFL. We have always 
opposed any proposal that would impose a system of military training 
on the Nation’s youth. We have always felt that such a system of 
compulsory military training is inconsistent with the values of a free 
society and would substitute regimentation and conformity for the 
freedom and inquiry so essential in American education. 

As an organization opposed to UMT, we have carefully considered 
this aspect of the pending proposal. We have concluded that the basic 
purpose of this legislation is quite different from UMT. The new 
program is not proposed because the 6 months’ military training would 
prove beneficial to the Nation’s youth or because such military train- 





ing should become part of every young man’s education. Inst ead, the 
proposed program springs from considerations of national security. 
The Nation’s Reserve forces must be strengthened in a way that will 
provide younger men for the Reserve units. The proposed program 
represents an effective way to achieve this specific objective. 

At the same time, we are mindful of the fact that even this limited 
program could possibly be seized upon as an opening wedge for de- 
veloping a full-scale UMT. That is why in endorsing the program 
the AFL executive council set forth two specific reservations in the 
following language: 

1. There is a certain danger that the adoption of this proposal could be 
utilized as an opening wedge for the full-scale UMT program. To avoid this, 
we believe Congress should place a specific statutory limit on the number of 
individuals who could be processed each year under the new training program. 

2. A 4-year program has been recommended, but we believe this is too long 
for such an experimental proposal. We recommend that Congress review the 
new program at the end of 2 years. 

Certainly, the proposed program should not be enacted without 
setting an upper limit to the number of young men who could be 
processed through the new 6 months’ training. The Defense Depart- 
ment has mentioned that it expects to train 100,000 under the new 
program during the first year. We believe this is a reasonable figure 
that this committee should consider writing into the legislation. 

We must remember, in addition, that this new program is frankly 
experimental. At this time there is no basis for judging such im- 
portant questions as the number of volunteers it will attract, the 
value of the 6 months’ training, the changes to be made in Reserve 
training, or the possible improvement in participation that might 
result. Under these circumstances, a 4-year program would be fool- 
hardy. Congress and the American people will want to reexamine 
every phase of the program after it has been in operation for 2 years. 

IV. It must facilitate, not hinder, the operation of the civilian 
economy. 

The most difficult problem in this area is the necessity for main- 
taining a delicate balance between manpower for military services 
and manpower for essential civilian activities. In particular, each 
must be assured a sufficient number of those individuals who possess 
certain highly critical skills. The object of any program for recruit- 
ing or inducting individuals into the Armed Forces must be to make 
certain that such individuals are utilized in their highest capacity 
whether this be as civilians or as members of the Armed Forces. 

To some extent, this problem is already recognized under present 
law. The Selective Service regulations allow individuals with critical 
skills to defer their induction so that the transition from civilian 
to military service can be made with the least possible disruption to the 
civilian economy. 

The same type of consideration should apply with regard to the 
callup of military Reserves. In time of war or national emergency, 
the Armed Forces would naturally wish to recall to active duty a large 
number of Reservists. These individuals will be performing their 
normal civilian tasks at a variety of different occupations. Some of 
them will possess critically needed skills and talents absolutely essen- 
tial to the defense or war effort. It may well be that these individuals 
would be serving their country more properly if they continue their 
civilian occupation rather than being recalled to active duty. 
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The bill before this committee would go a long way toward solving 
this problem. It establishes a very vital screening procedure under 
which individuals occupying key civilian positions would be trans- 
ferred in peacetime from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve. 
First consideration in these transfers would be given to veterans with 
combat experience. 

We commend the inclusion of this procedure in the proposed pro- 
gram. If this screening procedure is properly conducted, the Ready 
Reserve will be far better prepared to meet its assigned responsibili- 
ties. It will not be hindered by the fact that in time of national 
emergency some of the individual reservists cannot be spared from 
their civilian assignment. 

We see one problem, however, with regard to the procedure as it is 
written in the bill. As proposed, it is the military service alone who 
will administer the screening process. We believe, however, that the 
requirements of the civilian economy should be considered in this 
review procedure. We recommend that the screening be conducted 
by an independent civilian agency or board. Certainly the civilian 
agencies of Government responsible for administering civilian man- 
power measures should be fully represented in this procedure. 

We believe an additional comment is necessary regarding the appli- 
cation of the proposed Reserve program to conditions prevailing 
throughout American industry. 

The Defense Department is anxious to obtain greater participation 
on the part of its reservists. However, the bill does not seem to recog- 
nize that most reservists are under an obligation to work for a living. 
Of the two obligations—earning a living and participating in the 
Reserves—the military program is bound to run second. It appears 
to us that insufficient attention has been paid to this question. 

Changes need to be made in the program to make it easier for indi- 
viduals to fit their Reserve obligations into their normal employment 
pattern. Unless some such step is taken, workers on night shift can- 
not be expected to attend Reserve classes on nights they are scheduled 
to work; nor can workers be expected to lose pay or vacation rights 
by the annual 2-week Reserve training requirement. Employers 
should be required to grant leave of absence to workers for Reserve 
training purposes and to make whole to them any loss in wages they 
might suffer as a result. 

By way of summary and conclusion, let me say that the AFL 
endorses the basic objectives of this legislation as necessary to 
strengthen the Nation’s defense forces. 

We do, however, have serious questions on the following points 
which we ask this committee to consider: 

1. We question the wisdom of reducing our standing forces at the 
present time. 

2. Congress should insist that the military services make the neces- 
sary revisions so that they can offer the reservists a more up-to-date 
and meaningful training curriculum. 

3. We do not believe that the pending proposal would impose a 
system of universal military training on this country, but to avoid this 
possibility we ask Congress to (1) place an upper limit on the number 
of young men to be processed under the proposed 6-month training, 
and (2) limit the application of the program to 2 years. 
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4. The threat of a discharge other than honorable should be omitted 
from the program and any action to reinduct a reservist should be 
taken only after the individual has had the opportunity to appeal this 
decision. 

5. The screening procedure represents a very valuable device to 
achieve a better balance between civilian and military manpower, but 
the civilian economy should be represented in its administration. 

6. The program should be amended so that individuals will be 
assured they can postnagate in Reserve training without being pena- 
lized at their work. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. George Riley. I think 
your statement shows a remarkable insight into the problems. It 
certainly 

Mr. Ritey. May I assure the chairman and the committee that 
this statement is the result of a great deal of burning of midnight oil. 
We have examined our consciences and our position in the hght of 
the welfare of the Nation and the welfare of our members and we 
feel extremely concerned about the resolve we have come to. We have 
come to it only after a long time. 

I think you gentlemen on this committee realize that in the years 
past we have come up and we have said “No” to UMT and we have 
said “No” to peacetime draft and we have had to resolve a very diffi- 
cult position with ourselves and our thinking and the Nation’s wel- 
fare when the Korean situation came along. 

We just don’t want to see any hobnails running the country and 
that sort of thing. Those are the things that we have had the great- 
est concern about. 

So I can assure you that we have come to this conclusion with a 
great deal of deliberation and we think mature judgment. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I can see your statement is an aflirmative state- 
ment and not a negative statement. 

Mr. Ritey. No. It is designed to be affirmative. 

Mr. Brooks. I will see that all of the members of the committee 
get copies of the statement. I know that they will give your sugges- 
tions most careful study. 

Mr. Ruitey. It is all in the spirit of constructiveness, I can assure 
you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I see that statement has taken a lot of the burning of 
midnight oil, and, Mr. Riley, I think it is very thorough and very fair. 
I think it will be very useful to us. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you, Colonel Bray. It is very gracious of you. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. I concur in the remarks that have been made 
by the other two gentlemen of the committee present. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, I would like to direct one question to you, 
this question of wages, should a man be called to active duty. 

Do you think it would be a fair proposition, for example, to ask 
industry to make up the difference in wages that he might receive on 
active duty and his normal wages? 
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Mr. Ruxy. Well, something has to be found as a solution to that. 
First of all, after having recognized it as a problem, I feel sure, I 
think it is in the American spirit and tradition. 

In the First World War, in the case of the draftees, as you remem- 
ber, there was a catch-as-catch-can arrangement. The boss patted 
the boy on the back and said then, “When you come back, your job 
will be waiting for you.” The economic parade had gone on by him, 
and when he came back there wasn’t any job. 

In the Second World War you had a much better arrangement. 
The man had employment rights and he had reinstatement rights and 
so forth. He wasn’t the lost soul that he was when he came back 
from his tour of military service. 

When we advance this proposal, General, it is with the knowledge 
that there are many labor contracts which these days include vaca- 
tion or vacation pay. 

Now then, the question is, Should the individual forego his vacation 
and put that in as his contribution to his country’s service, or should 
the employer see what he can do as charging to the cost of operation 
the payment of this man’s wages or salary in his absence? 

I am pretty sure that if there isn’t something done on the con- 
gressional side, it can easily lead to some chaotic situation around 
the bargaining table. It seemed to us that if the Congress would 
light the fires along the way to show the path of proper procedure, 
that it would be a wonderful guide to the employers and it would call 
upon them to make the contribution also in the name of patriotism. 

Mr. Deverevx. Is it not true that in many cases past employers 
have recognized that ? 

Mr. Rixey. Yes, indeed. I am sure there are many cases of that 
sort. And all credit for them for having done so. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would it make any difference? I don’t think it 
would, but would it make any difference in your judgment, if the 
pay of the 6 months’ trainee were put on the same basis of the pay 
of those that go in through the draft and through volunteer means? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, it is all cut out of the same cloth, more or less, 
Mr. Chairman. I believe it could well lend itself to the same type of 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, it will lead to this. When you call a 6 
months’ trainee after his active duty for training, for 2 weeks, there 
might be considerable difference in the pay. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, of course, that is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Because he might have gone up to— 

Mr. Ritey. There might have been certain emoluments he may 
have missed in his absence and that sort of thing, certain seniority 
prerequisites and so on. I can well understand what your point is. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will go into the matter very, very carefully. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very fine. 

Mr. Devereux. May I develop that thing further? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Deverevx. There has been some objection voiced to the pro- 
posal of paying only $30 a month to the 6-month trainee. Have you 
given some consideration to the thought that having that provision 
therein would perhaps channel more people into voluntary enlist- 
ments ! 
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Mr. Ritey. Well, without attempting to monopolize the reply, may 
1 ask Mr. Henle—I am sure that that is something that perhaps has 
been lying in his shop. 

Mr. Henze. Well, we considered this problem, namely the fact 
that the 6-month trainees are going to be paid at a rate substantially 
Jower than those who normally volunteer for the Armed Forces. 

In our general opinion, and though we have no firm position, the 
$30 figure is too low. 

On the other hand, we do possibly have need for some differential 
between the regular pay and this pay for 6 months, or it might well 
be that the 6-month period, training period, would become too 
attractive and the regular enlistments of the Armed Forces would 
fall off. 

Mr. Devereux. You have in industry, of course, an apprentice 
who may be doing just as hard work, but not be as well qualified, 
working alongside the older man and, of course, the older man does 
get more pay. 

Mr. Hentz. Yes, although I am not so sure that that is pertinent—— 

Mr. Devereux. Well I grant you that. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Ritxy. Thank you very much. It is very kind of you. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have one more witness—— 

Mr. Ducanper. We have more than that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, how many do we have? 

Mr. Ducanper. Three. 

Mr. Brooxs. Three more? Who is the first one? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, the next witness was the Army and Navy 
Union, but they have agreed to submit their statement for the record 
which I will do at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

The Army and Navy Union of the United States of America, since its incep- 
tion in 1886, has initiated, urged, and supported a number of worthy programs 
for the training and maintenance of an adequate national defense force. 

One of our outstanding objectives has always been the organization of citizens 
into units of men ready and able to bear arms, citizens who would devote time 
and effort toward fitting themselves to join the ranks or to support where and 
when needed the permanent Military Establishment of our country. 

We have consistently upheld the basic fairness and practical utility of a small 
Regular Military Establishment and a widespread system of membership in a 
militia kept in a state of efficiency. It was in pursuance of this—an old national 
ideal which we deem as commendable now as it was in the earliest days of our 
history—that the Army and Navy Union, U. 8. A., pioneered in plans for an 
Army Reserve Corps, and for the Federal training and equipping of the 
National Guard. 

In line with long-established principles, the Army and Navy Union, U. §S. A., 
at its 1954 annual encampment, voiced approval of a program of military 
training which closely approximates the provisions of H. R. 2967. 

We believe that this bill has features which will remedy situations which have 
merited criticism of some phases of the existing system. We favor the provi- 
sions which will call for a more even distribution of service periods among 
young Americans. We would, however, suggest that the “orders, directives, and 
regulations” reserved to the heads of the several departments concerned, indi- 
eate an understanding that—for the sake of morale, and to gain and merit 
wholehearted public cooperation—due consideration is given a just curtailment 
of active training periods of veterans who have already experienced years of 
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service in the Armed Forces. We believe that it is only fair to concede that a 
man who has done his part, has faced the enemy, and has again taken over his 
civic responsibilities, should not be the first to be called on for duty again. We 
are certain that most veterans who are qualified for further service will volun- 
teer in any later emergency. 

We welcome the signs of a serious intent to make our Reserve Forces a truly 
valuable potential by insisting that a high standard of efficiency be maintained 
at all times. Our Reserves must be not only alert, but ready; not only ready, 
but able and skilled. Toward that end, we would stress still another factor, 
one which has often been neglected in the past. We should like assurance that 
the trainees in any and every phase of a United States security program be 
furnished with proper equipment and material—ample and modern—and there 
be a supply of ammunition sufficient for practical purposes. 

We further trust that all trainees under a United States security program 
of any kind be instructed—particularly in the field—only by well-qualified, 
experienced men. 


“ With these suggestions, the Army and Navy Union, U. S. A., endorses H. R. 
2967. 

Mr. Ducanper. The following witness is Rev. William J. Cook. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ducanver. Not present. 

Dr. Earl Frederick Adams, National Council of Churches of Christ. 

Mr. Brooxs. Have a seat, Doctor. We got ee notice this morn- 
ing. We had a full caler dar. We started at 9: And we didn’t 
know until this morning that you wanted to be heard. So we put you 
on as the last witness today with the idea that we would give you as 
much time as we could. We are trying to finish up at this session if 
possible. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EARL FREDERICK ADAMS, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Dr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the courtesy of the 
committee In granting me these few moments. I recognize my re- 
quest came in at the last moment. That was due to the fact that our 
general board of the National Council of Churches met just yesterday 
in the city of Chicago and adopted a brief resolution which they have 
asked me to read into the record of this committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Dr. Apams. And it was impossible for me to request the hearing 
prior to that meeting of yesterday. 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Dr. Apams. My name is Earl Frederick Adams. I am assistant 
general secretary of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, with offices in New York City. 

The general board had requested our president, Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, to present this resolution to this committee. When it was 
learned that the hearings would probably be closed today, Dr. Blake 
asked me to read it in his stead, in view of the fact that he could not be 
in Washington today. 

Our statement is very brief, Mr. Chairman. Before reading it, I 
would like to make just 1 or 2 brief comments about the nature ‘of the 
National Council of Churches. And I regret that I do not have these 
brief remarks in my printed form, as I have just arrived in Washing- 
ton from Chicago and have had no time to write any document. 
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The National Council of Churches is the cooperative agency of 30 
denominatitons, Protestant, Anglican, and Eastern Orthodox in the 
United States. 

The total membership of the churches participating in the council 
is something in excess of 35 million people. I hasten to add that we 
never pretend that we can speak for all individual members of all local 
churches. But I do believe that the statements of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches are a fair representation of the cross-section of the 
thinking of the people in the churches which make up the national 
council, { 

Our general board which met yesterday in the city of Chicago, a 
group of about 120 people, are named as the official representatives of 
the member churches. They represent a cross-section of the churches, 
including pastors, laymen, laywomen, and youth. It is always en- 
deavored to maintain an approximate balance, let me add, between the 
clergy and the lay members. 

It is a general policy of the National Council of Churches not to 
adopt statements which refer specifically to bills or legislative pro- 
posals. We rather feel that it is the function of the council of churches 
to speak on matters of principle and to entrust the Members of the 
Congress with the task, if they agree with these principles, of translat- 
ing them into legislation. 

Therefore, our brief statement does not specifically refer to the bills 
which are pending before this committee, but is a reaffirmation of 
principles which have been stated over a period of many years by the 
national council and its member churches. 

I will therefore read the brief resolution as adopted yesterday, stat- 
ing that while the board has approximately 120 members there were 
82 voting members present at the time this resolution was voted upon. 
The vote was 7 Tin favor, 3 opposed, and 2 abstaining. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

The National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of America on 
January 30, 1952, after recording its concern for the national security and 
acknowledging the need for adequate defense measures in the light of circum- 
stances then existing, affirmed its opposition to permanent universal military 
training. That action was in line with the views of many of its constituent com- 
munions recorded over a period of years. 

We are now in a situation in which it is most important that the churches up- 
hold the hands of leaders who are seeking to reduce tensions among th nations. 
In this situation, legislation is being proposed, the probable effect of which with- 
in the Nation is a matter of widespread uncertainty. We therefore urge our 
constituent churches to study current legislative proposals having to do with 


military training, with consideration both of their international and domestic 
significance, 


The national council, reserving judgment as to specific measures currently 
under consideration, reaffirms its opposition to permanent universal military 
training. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since that resolution, which is very brief, 
refers back to a resolution adopted in 1952, 1 would like to add in the 
record just a few sentences from that previous resolution. 

That resolution, which was adopted on January 30, 1952, after mak- 
ing reference to the tensions and the international situation which 
existed at that time, and the legislation being proposed in the light 
of that situation, had this to say : 

The National Council of Churches, however much it may deplore the circum- 


Stances that have required this stepping up of our Military Establishment, 
acknowledges the need of and supports adequate defense measures. 








With its position on the issue of national security thus stated, the 
National Council of Churches affirms its opposition to permanent uni- 
versal military training. This action is in line with the view of many 
of our constituent communions which over a period of years have 
consistently opposed universal military training. 

It seems clear that the effort to establish a system of permanent 
universal military training will meet with widespread opposition 
within our churches for religious and moral reasons and to the end 
that our traditional democratic institutions may be preserved. We 
believe it is one thing to acknowledge the necessity of drafting men 
for a limited period to meet a specific international emergency. It 
is another and quite different thing for the churches to support the 
conscription of each succeeding generation of the Nation’s youth for 
a program of universal military training. It is not in accord with 
your heritage as a free nation under God permanently to recruit our 
youth under the banners of the military. To do this would be to take 
a long step in the direction of a garrison state. 

We are mindful of the grave responsibilities with which our Congress is con- 
fronted during these difficult days. The decision which it is required to make 
respecting universal military training will have far-reaching consequences for 
the people of other lands as well as our own. 

It is our earnest prayer that to each Member of the House and Senate there 
may be vouchsafed such measure of Divine wisdom as will enable the Congress 
to reach a decision in accordance with God’s will for our beloved country. 

The resolution, Mr. Chairman, adopted yesterday was a reaflirma- 
tion of the principles set forth in this brief resolution. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Doctor. I think the committee will be 
interested in the resolution. Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. 

Now Mr. Whatley is here. How long would you take, Mr. Whatley ? 

Mr. Wuattey. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I want to finish here in a few minutes. Just very 
briefly ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, ATTORNEY, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Wirattey. Very briefly, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very grateful 
for your hearing me at this late hour. I appear here only from a 
strong sense of civic duty, that perhaps also impels you to stay and 
listen. 

I am an obscure attorney in the District of Columbia. As the chair- 
man may recall, my position on this problem has been rather con- 
sistent since 1940. I have consistently said since then, without many 
converts, that compulsory service in either peacetime or wartime is 
unconstitutional, for several reasons which I have heretofore enun- 
ciated. I have also lobbied as vigorously as an individual could for 
increased pay and increased incentive to offer alternatives for com- 
pulsory service. I should like to submit for the attention of the com- 
mittee an excellent brief written by a distinguished professor of law 
at Cornell University, Dr. Harrop Freeman, which brief is the only 
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one I have seen that delineates in detail the unconstitutionality of 
peacetime conscription. Dr. Freeman is a Quaker, but I think his 
legal views are irrefutable. I think he is not persuaded by an ideo- 
logical frame of mind, but by a legal frame of mind. 

[ should like to offer the following as points that I urge you to 
consider before the Congress as a whole passes the extension of selec- 
tive service before its deadline on July 1. 

Over the past 10 years, I have urged the formation of a national 
security commission W hich would be tr uly representative not merely of 
the executive branch but also of the legislative branch which is not 
now adequately represented on the present Security Council through 
the Vice President. It should include members of this committee, 
members of the Armed Services Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, as well as 
the counterpart committees of the Senate. I think only by a survey 
of our weapons and manpower requirements in the hydrogen age by 
such a group can you adequately assess the milits ary manpower needs 
of this Nation in the light of what Hanson Baldwin has so aptly 
described as the technological revolution in warmaking. I suggest 
as just one item for study. on such a program should be the proposal 
made in the January 28, 1955, issue of the U. S. News & World Report, 
written by Col. Richard Leghorn, who served in World. War IT in 
the Office of Development Planning of the Air Force, entitled “No 
Need To Bomb Cities To Win Wars”—that merely presents one facet 
of this new thinking that we must take into consideration. 

I suggest that there is no military need now for more manpower 
than we had when we had a total Armed Forces of a million and a 
half in fiscal year 1950. I suggest that the military situation has not 
changed, merely that the ideological and psychological situation has 
changed. General Bradley in 1949 stated that anyone who proposed 
a military appropriation in excess of $13 billion should have his head 
examined. As late as January 13 of this year, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson said: “I got to thinking here 3 or 4 months ago about Korea 
and China and EDC. I came to the conclusion that nothing different 
from what happened would have happened if we had been twice as 
strong in a military sense.” 

As I have said before, there is no protection to us from such weap- 
ons as bacteriological warfare, whether you have 50,000 or 50 million 
men in our armed services. 

As to fighting limited wars, which this bill seems to envisage, I sug- 
gest that the American people will not submit to other wars of the 
nature of either Korea or the war that we almost entered this last 
spring, in Indochina. 

Second, may I urge you to make a study, even at the cost of several 
million dollars, of the unnecessary waste in our manpower in all the 
three services. You see hundreds of thousands of men engaged in 
civilian pursuits in uniform, costing twice what it would cost if they 
were civilians. You see men in every military installation in idleness 
and duplicated and made work. I believe that each million spent ona 
detailed study of this sort might save many times its cost in executive 
expenditures. 

Third, may I urge you: If you see the necessity, against the advice 
of many military experts, of passing the legislation now pending, may 
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I ask that you mitigate the disruptive consequences of involuntary 
service with its unconstitutional aspects by changing the obligated 
service to two 3-month periods, which could be taken between the usual 
9-month school periods, not only in the summertime, but at periods 
that could fit into an adjusted school schedule in the last 2 years of 
high school. It would mitigate the inconvenience to the individual 
appreciably and obviate the hiatus in schooling that now exists under 
selective service which discourages entry into college. 

I suggest that the Federal Government, in making substantial con- 
tributions to our high schools throughout the country, could persuade 
many to change the periods of school to run not from the traditional 
September to May periods, but to be staggered, in certain cities in 
certain States, to run at other intervals, so you would have a continu- 
ous flow of these young men into the training camps and obviate the 
necessity of having all of them come in either during the summer 
months only after completing their year of school, or waiting for the 
period of induction, if they are certain age. If a 6-month period is 
decided upon, I think it would be less costly to the military and 
certainly less disruptive to the lives of the individual young men if 
such a policy were adopted. 

May I take 1 more minute to state 2 brief points that were not cov- 
ered in the excellent brief of Dr. Harrop Freeman. I ask permission 
to have that inserted at the close of my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. How long is the brief? 

Mr. Wuattey. About 15 pages 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have it there? 

Mr. Wuattey. Yes, sir. I will submit it. 

Mr. Brooks. Just give it to the counsel. If it is too long to be 
printed in the record we will retain it for the committee files, 

Mr. Wuattey. I should like to make two brief points that were not 
adequately covered, I think, by Dr. Freeman. I have stated them 
before. 

I point out that in the many decisions of the Supreme Court con- 
sidering the question of equal protection of laws, they have not covered 
this particular question, but if a similar case came to the Supreme 
Court on the question of taxation whereby the Congress would tax 
only male citizens of the United States and only those who were of a 
certain age group and within a certain age group, only those who were 
physically qualified to pass a certain test, I think you gentlemen know 
that the Supreme Court would throw it out in a minute under the equal- 
protection clause of the Constitution. . 

Second, our men are being drafted not only to defend the United 
States, as contemplated in the words “the common defense,” when the 
Constitution was written, which included a defense of the Thirteen 
Colonies only, with a western frontier of Winchester, Va., but we are 
defending places all over the world. A great deal of that has been 
cured constitutionally now by the congressional mutual defense 
treaties, but even in Germany now we are continuing to have com- 
pulsory service where we have no treaty with Germany, under the 
very vague constitutional provisions of the wartime powers of the 
Commander in Chief. 

Under such provision, of course, you could stretch any law in the 
land. Under the war powers of the President, you could continue 
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occupation of any defeated country as long as you did not make a 
peace treaty with that country. 

I am very grateful for your time, Mr. Chairman, and I hope the 
committee will also give considerations to increasing the military pay 
for enlisted men above that now pending in Mr. Kilday’s subcommit- 
tee and to give consideration to the bill that you introduced at my 
suggestion, I believe, in 1940, which would eliminate the discrimina- 
tion against enlisted men that still exists. Enlisted men still have 
their inadequate pay reduced by deducting from their pay a certain 
portion to provide for the allowance for their wives, whether the 
wives are self-supporting or whether the enlisted man wished to 
support his wife. Of course, as you recall, the officers do not have 
that provision and it is a very patent discrimination against the en- 
listed men, which I think might militate against continuation in thie 
service after they are enlisted or inducted. 

Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Drverevx. I am sorry, I don’t quite follow you on that. You 
mean on deductions from a man’s pay in order to have some sort of 
matching funds for family allowances, is that what you make reference 
to? 

Mr. Wuattry. Yes. General, Iam not surprised you are unfamiliar 
with it, because as far as I know, I am the only person that has ever 
‘alled attention to it. I haven’t been able to interest the veterans’ 
organizations in it. And, of course, there is no organization for 
enlisted men. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Wuattey. On the present pay system, the officers have no de- 
ductions made to pay part of the family allowance which they receive, 
but the enlisted men do. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. What family allowance that the 
oflicers receive ? 

Mr. Wuattey. It varies as to their rank, as you recall, running up 
to approximately $200 when their families are not provided housing. 
Mr. Deverrux. Oh, yes; but an enlisted man receives allowance. 

Mr. Wuattey. An enlisted man is never provided housing for his 
family as a matter of right, as is an officer. He is granted what used 
to be called in 1940 an allotment and allowance. It is now called a 
family allowance. 

Mr. Devereux. You are speaking of the Q allotments? 

Mr. Wuattey. Yes, sir—no, not Q allotments, but family allow- 
ances. 

Mr. Bray. Quarters. 

Mr. Wuatiery. To pay for which there is deducted approximately 
half from the enlisted man’s basic pay, whether he wishes it deducted 
or not. It is involuntary on his part. His wife may be completely 
self-supporting and not need the money, but from the $75 or $80 he 
now receives in basic pay in the lowest ranks, there is arbitrarily ‘and I 
think unconscionably deducted 

Mr. Devereux. That is provided he wants to make a Q allotment. 

Mr. Wuattiry. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I believe—-— 





Mr. Wuat ey. It is 

Mr. Devereux. Otherwise he would receive 

Mr. Wuattey. It isn’t voluntary on his part if he is married. It is 
voluntary on his part if he wishes an allotment for his parents. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Brooks. If not, I think 

Mr. Wuatiry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think that is all. 

Are there any other witnesses, anybody else here that wants to be 
heard ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, all right, we have heard everybody that have 
thus far requested a hearing. We are going to close the hearings now. ; 
So a request coming in from now on will be too late. 

If there is no further business, the subcommittee will adjourn subject ; 
to call. ( 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) : 
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man of the subeommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Ducanver. The first witness this afternoon is Maj. Gen. Ellard 
A. Walsh, president of the National Guard Association. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, come up and have a seat, sir. General Walsh, 
you are not a stranger in these parts. 

We are glad to have you back with us. 

General WausH. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, I would like to have it noted that I 
aim accompanied by Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, of New Jersey, com- 
manding the 50th Armored Division; and Brig. Gen. Roy Hatch, of 
Alabama; Brig. Gen. George Stanley, of Connecticut, Col. Charles 
G. Stevenson, of New York; Col. Mark H. Galusha, and Lt. Col. 
Allan G. Crist, of our executive staff. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you will make one statement for all of them, or 
will they each make a statement ? 

General Watsu. If it pleases the chairman of the committee, we 
have divided our statement in two parts. 

I will present one and General McGowan the other, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. I believe every member of the committee 
has a copy of it? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooxs. And we will follow your views. 
General Watsu. Yes, sir. 





























STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 







General Watsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am privileged to appear before your committee today in connection 
with the provisions of H. R. 2967, a bill to provide for strengthening 
the Reserve forces of the Nation, and for other purposes. 

The National Guard Association is in complete accord with the 
reasons advanced and the purposes set forth in section 2 of the bill. 
The matter of strengthening the Reserve forces of the Nation has been 
before Congress for many years in one form or another, and notably 
since 1950 when the Korean war broke. 
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In 1952 the Congress enacted what is now known as the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, and the proponents of that measure stated that 
it was a Magna Carta for the Reserves and contended it would bring 
into being a strong virile Reserve. Almost 3 years have passed and 
certain it is that has not remotely come to pass. 

During the sumer of 1953 the President of the United States di- 
rected the National Security Training Commission to submit to him 
by December 1, 1953, a report which was to include but not be limited 
to an examination of inequities in the present method of securing men 
for our Armed Forces Reserves and the burdens imposed with sug- 
gestions to remedy these inequities; the feasibility and desirability of 
operating a military training program to supply trained nonveteran 
reserves while at the same time continuing inductions for service; and 
the relationship of such a program to the building of a strong and 
equitable citizen Reserve sufficiently advanced in training to permit 
regular forces to expand rapidly from peace to war strength. 

The National Security Training Commission submitted its report, 
as directed, on December 1, 1953, and which report is entitled the 
“20th Century Minutemen.” 

It was a splendid report and one with which the National Guard 
Association of the United States was in almost complete accord. 
However, more than a year has passed with no action being taken 
in connection with the recommendations of the Commission, and there 
is nothing to indicate that any action will be taken to implement 
this very fine and worthwhile report. For the past 14 months the 
Department of Defense has had under consideration the matter of 
strengthening the Reserve forces of the Nation and making them 
more ready or even instantly ready in the event of war or other 
emergency. 

An especially created task force, commonly known as the Wen- 
singer Board, considered this matter for many weeks and finally sub- 
mitted its report to the Secretary of Defense, and which in turn was 
transmitted to the Office of Defense Mobilization and the National 
Security Council, but to date no action has been taken relative thereto, 
and it is assumed that H. R. 2967, which is a Department of Defense 
measure, supersedes all other considerations and that it represents 
the views of the Department at the moment. 

The National Guard Association desires at this time, and for the 
record, to express to the Honorable Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, its appreciation for 
the open and forthright manner in which he has dealt with its rep- 
resentatives by consulting them on several occasions and keeping them 
informed concerning the National Reserve Plan through the medium 
of conferences and briefings. 

Unfortunately, because of pressure and for other reasons, it was 
not possible for the National Guard Association and other compa- 
rable associations to collaborate in the actual drafting of the bill, nor 
was there time to consider its provisions prior to the introduction 
thereof. 

For the past 2 weeks or so the National Guard Association has had 
in being an ad hoc committee, composed of officers from the Army and 
Air National Guard, studying and evaluating the provisions of the 
bill, and the possible effect of such provisions where they are concerned. 
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d As previously stated, the National Guard Association is in accord 
ut with the stated purpose of the bill to create a stronger and more 
£ virile Reserve but, of necessity, the association must be concerned with 
d its probable effect on the Army and Air National Guard and that it 
will accomplish the purposes set forth. 
i- i Unfortunately, as the guard sees it, the proposed National Reserve 
n plan will not accomplish the purposes as stated. We cannot help but 
d q feel that, instead of strengthening the Reserve forces and making 
n . them more virile, it will have just the opposite effect where the Army 
-: 1 and Air National Guard are concerned, for under the provisions of 
f the bill, as it now stands, it may well be a question of time only 
n 7 until the Army National Guard will wither away for lack of per- 
d sonnel, while the Air National Guard will quickly cease to exist since 
d ] not one man is assured for the latter under this plan. That. this 
it situation is so will be made evident to the committee in short order. 
. It is believed that it would be well at this point to acquaint the com- 
t, 4 mittee with the strength and composition of the Army and Air Na- 
e tional Guard with that of the other reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, and to give some idea of the immense amount of training which 
d the Army and Air National Guard undergo. 
L. The position of the National Guard, Army, and Air, on matters 
n 3 concerning the development of a strong Reserve is a very simple one. 
° 4 We want trained men; that is, men who have completed their basic 
t 7 training to the end that when they come to us no time will be wasted 
e F in training them basically, and so that all training will be at the unit 
f | level, including special and advanced training. 
n When and if that happy day comes, if ever, then the Army National 
r : Guard, assuming they are completely equipped would be ready to take 
j the field after a short period to physically harden the men for the 
= . rigors of field service. 
- This is the reason why the Army and Air National Guard has, year 
S q in and year out, supported the establishment of a system of universal 
J ze military training and service, or something comparable thereto. 
, 4 During the hearings before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
May 26 to 28, 1952, on what is now the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
S 1952, the statement was made that, and I quote insofar as here 
4 material : 
© After all, Mr. Chairman, the National Guard is a relatively small force in the 
‘a overall strength of our Armed Forces. They number only 400,000. And do you 
r i know, Mr. Chairman, that the total strength of the Reserves in this country— 
_ q Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine, and Coast Guard—exclusive of the National 
" j Guard, total very close to 1,800,000 officers and men? 
a ‘ To the foregoing the National Guard could only query, Where are 
4 they? I now submit to your committee certain figures with reference 
S to strength for the current fiscal year and for fiscal year 1956. These 
ss figures are taken from the National Defense Appropriation Act for 
r 3 fiscal year 1956 and from the budget submitted by the President to 
1 4 Congress on January 17, 1955. 
iq These figures are attached to this presentation as an annex. And I 
| ia believe each member of the committee has a copy of that annex. 
1 ea It will be noted from the annex that in fiscal year 1955 Congress au- 
a ‘4 thorized a strength of 375,000 for the Army National Guard and 


62,500 for the Air National Guard, or an aggregate of 437,500. On 
December 31, 1954, the strength of the Army National Guard was 
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337,089. In order to reach its authorized year-end strength on June 
30, 1955, it will be necessary for it to make a net gain of 38 000 from 
January 1 to June 30, 1955. 

On December 31, 1954, the Air National Guard has a strength of 
56,490, and it was approximately 2 months ahead of schedule in reach- 
ing that strength. In order to reach its authorized strength on June 
30, 1955, it will be necessary for it to make a net gain of 6,000 
men from January 1 to June 30, 1955. 

For fiscal year 1956 the authorized strength of the Army National 
Guard is fixed by the budget at 426,000 aggregate or an increase of 
50,000 over fiscal year 1955. 

The strength of the Air National Guard for fiscal year 1956 is fixed 
by the budget at 67,630, or an increase of 5,130 over fiscal year 1955. 
Thus the total aggregate strength of the Army and Air National 
Guard for June 30, 1956, will be 492,630. 

It would be well to bear in mind that this is a strength in being 
and is all contained in infantry divisions, armored divisions, combat- 
support units, some service support, wings, groups, and squadrons. 

Repeatedly we are asked, Will the Army and Air National Guard 
be able to meet its strength objectives by June 30, 1955 and June 30, 
1956? and we can only cite that we have always been able heretofore 
to meet our strength requirements, and that in fiscal year 1949 the 
Army National Guard was forced to cut back more than 8,000 in 
strength because it was over the authorized strength. 

It might be well, also, to bear in mind that at that time there were 
no inductions into the Regular Army. In fiscal year 1954 the strength 
of the Army National Guard was so much greater than the strength 
authorized that the Department of the Army recommended, and the 
Bureau of the Budget concurred in, twice increasing the authorized 
strength nh 300,000 to 315,000 and then from 315,000 to 325,000. 

The Air National Guard, as I have previously pointed out, is now 
2 months ahead of its procurement schedule, for the strength which 
it had reached on December 31, 1954, was the strength planned for 
February 28, 1955. 

Ever since the matter of the so-called New Look Reserve program 
has been under consideration it has been made to appear that the 
state of training in the Reserve Forces is in a deplorable state, and 
fuel is added to the fire by lumping the Army and Air National Guard 
with all other reserve components. This has been standard operating 
procedure in the Pentagon and in some of the testimony given to this 
committee recently in connection with H. R. 2967. 

No attempt is made to indicate that the Army and Air National 
Guard is always on a 48 annual armory drill basis and 15 days annual 
field training and that, in addition, thousands of its members are 
attending service schools. 

I believe that you will find that 30,000 of our personnel have 
attended such schools. Nor is anything ever said about the number 
of officers and men that the Army and Air National Guard have on 
duty in connection with the manning of the antiaircraft sites and 
manning of various squadrons, who are on permanent alert. 

In the Air National Guard a great number of our recruits are given 
10 weeks basic training by the United States Air Force at an Air 
Force base, and we hope that this very splendid procedure will be 
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established by the Department of the Army for the Army National 
Guard. 

Nobody is ever told that the Army and Air National Guard has a 
corps of approximately 27,000 highly trained technicians on duty 
week in and week out. These are the permanent employees paid on 
2 civil basis, but they are on duty permanently and are thus under- 
voing the same training, doing the same work, as though they were 
on duty with the Active Forces. 

No mention is ever made of the immense amount of time which is 
devoted to training such maneuvers, weekend exercises, range prac- 
tice, and noncommissioned and officer schools, and all of which is in 
addition to the authorized armory and field training. 

No mention is ever made of the thousands of inspections made by 
the Army and Air Force during the armory and field training periods, 
nor of the ratings received. 

In the Army and Air National Guard there are hundreds of units 
with superior ratings and thousands with an excellent rating. Very 
seldom indeed is a unit rated unsatisfactory. 

Yet, we have never heard anyone in the Pentagon telling the public 
or the Congress of this situation. All we hear is how bad we are and 
liow unready we would be in the event of war. 

It would be very fine, gentlemen of the committee, if the Army and 
Air National Guard could be brought up to 80 percent and 90 percent, 
respectively, of their full war strength, or an aggregate of approxi- 
mately 700,000, and equally fine if they could be completely equipped, 
for unless they are completely equipped they wili not be ready, and 
neither would any other force for that matter. However, it would 
be well to bear in mind that the cost of completely equipping the Army 
and Air National Guard and all other Reserve components would be 
tremendous, and that the public would have to foot the bill. 

Naturally, we resent being lumped with the Reserves, generally, 
without any qualification as to the basis on which they operate, i. e., 
whether 48 armory drills, 24 armory drills, 12 armory drills, or no 
drills at all, or whether it is 15 days field training, or none at all. 

Currently, and for some time past, the Army National Guard has 
a field-training record of 92.2 percent, while the Air National Guard 
has an even 90 percent, and the same holds true for armory training. 

During the summer of 1954 the Army and Air National Guard 
established perfectly fantastic field-training records, with divisions 
having a strength of 10,000 or more and bringing in excess of 99 
percent of that strength to field training. 

I might add here, Mr. Chairman, that we had prepared a chart but 
since that information was given to you by the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau we did not think it well to take up the time of the 
committee. 

I now come to consideration of H. R. 2967, and it is with honest 
regret that I am compelled to advise the committee that the bill, as it 
now stands, will not and cannot accomplish what its creators have in 
mind. To be perfectly frank, based on briefings to us on the National 
Reserve Plan, we had high hopes that it would create a strong and 
virile Reserve Force, inc luding the Army and Air National Guard. 

The bill, however, is, in our opinion, not in consonance with those 
briefings. 
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This bill, if enacted, would impose a 10-year service obligation on 
all 6-month trainees who volunteer to enlist in the Army or Air 
National Guard. We have in the Army National Guard 30.5 percent 
of the personnel thereof who have served 4 to 8 years or more, and it is 
in this group that you will find our noncommissioned officers and 
technicians. The imposition of the 10-year service obligation is not 
only much too long but it cannot be sold to the personnel who will incur 
that obligation. 

In this connection, may I observe that only a few days ago the 
House Armed Services Committee, by unanimous vote, provided that 
certain members of the Army and Air National Guard who complete 
their 8-year-service obligation will not thereafter be liable to induc- 
tion. This does not seem to be in consonance with the provision of the 
bill which imposes a 10-year-service obligation. 

A matter of the most vital concern to the Guard is the manner in 
which the bill provides that persons with an obligated period of service 
shall become members of the Army or Air National Guard. The lan- 
guage in the bill states that such persons may be— 
assigned * * * for training in accordance with the purposes of this Act. 

The use in H. R. 2967 of the words “assigned for the purposes of 
this Act” in lieu of the word “transferred” is not sufficient to make a 
person a member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard 
for all purposes. 

For example, such a person would only have to perform the duties 
required by this act and could not be required to perform any duties 
ordered by State authorities. The effect of such a condition would 
be to create units in the Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard composed partially of personnel who had assumed the tradi- 
tional dual State-Federal obligations and partially of personnel who 
would be subject only to the Federal obligation. 

This situation would be analogous to that involving the transfer 
of persons solely to the Federal component, i. e., the Army National 
Guard of the United States or the Air National Guard of the United 
States. This provision would destroy the integrity of units, be de- 
structive of discipline and morale, and be a long step toward federali- 
zation of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard. 

Based on briefings and discussions with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Personnel, and members of his staff, we 
have been informed that it is the intention for the next 2 or 3 years, 
at least, to train only 100,000 men annually for 6 months. 

We submit that the 100,000 trainees are completely inadequate to 
maintain the strength of the Army National Guard, at 425,000, which 
is the strength fixed by the budget for fiscal year 1956. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that during the calendar year 
of 1954 the Army National Guard alone enlisted 183,000 men, for a 
net gain of approximately 57,000, in order to maintain its authorized 
strength. With a strength of 57,000, more enlistments and reenlist- 
ments will be required. Of the 100,000 men to be trained for 6 months 
each year, 99,000 will be allocated to the Army, and 1,000 to the Marine 
Corps for the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Of the 99,000 allocated to the Army, that number will be allocated 
in turn to the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. On sev- 
eral occasions the figure of 30,000 has been mentioned by the Depart- 
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ment of Defense as the allocation for the Army National Guard. This 
would be totally inadequate, and even if we were allocated the entire 
99,000 it still would appear to be inadequate. We have been assured 
by the Department of Defense and the Department of the Army that 
the Army National Guard will be given priority for all of its elements 
as they are in the first-line category, but we still submit the numbers 
will be totally inadequate. 

Thus, the figure of 100,000 is utterly unrealistic. To be realistic, 
the figure should be not less than 250,000, bearing in mind that no 
matter what the figure may be the Army National Guard still has to 
recruit and enlist them before they take the required 6 months’ train- 
ing. All we can see is that the Army National Guard would appar- 
ently wither away, and all the work and money that has been expended 
to build it up will be water over the dam. 

We now come to the situation confronting the Air National Guard. 
It will be tragic for it if this bill should be enacted as it now st: ands, 
for it contains no guarantee whatsoever of any personnel for that 
component, nor can it obtain a single man from any other source, ex- 
cept by enlisting men voluntarily who have served 4 years Or more in 
the Active Forces. No method has been devised to date to force men 
with 2 years of active service in the Armed Forces to participate in a 
Reserve-training program, and, therefore, we are doubtful that any 
method can or will be devised to obtain men or make them partici- 
pate in a Reserve-training program with a unit after having served 
4 years in the active militar y service. 

It would be well to bear in mind that the provisions. of this bill 
are permissive and that the Air Force does not plan to accept men 
for 6 months training, which will limit procurement of personnel 
for the Air National Guard to men who have completed 4 years of 
active Federal service. 

We do not presume to tell the Air Force how it should run its 
affairs or organize its reserves, but we do submit that something or 
somebody will have to give way by facing facts, and, finally, that this 
bill if enacted, as it now stands, will mean the end of the Air National 
Guard very shortly, and its 27 combat wings and strength of 56,490 
will disappear. If that is what the Congress and the Department of 
Defense want, then this bill, as it now stands, will do just that. The 
outlook for the Army and Air National Guard, according to this bill, 
is very gloomy indeed. In fact, it is fatal. 

In contrast to the inadequacy of the trainee pool of 100,000 men, 
the National Reserve Plan, based on briefings, contemplates the crea- 
tion of another pool with a minimum of 750,000 and a maximum of 
850,000. This pool will consist of men who have been screened physi- 
cally and mentally and from which the Army to some extent, and the 
Navy and Air Force primarily, will maintain their required strength 
by volunteers therefrom. 

This second pool is nothing more or less than a fishing pool, and has 
been so characterized. It is the studied judgment of many that this 
fishing pool is entirely out of all proportion, and should not exceed 
300,000 or 350,000. 

It should also be borne in mind that the men in this pool receive 
no training of any kind until they volunteer for service in the Active 
Armed Forces. In view of the liberality of this fishing pool, it is 
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difficult to understand the stinginess of limiting the trainee pool to 
100,000. 

True, we have been told that if the intake into the Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve is not sufficient then the trainee pool will be 
increased, but such an increase will not take place for 2 or possibly 3 
years. Pending that, the great question in our minds is what happens 
to the Army National Guard. We know what will happen to the 
Air National Guard. 

3ased on conferences and briefings, the ultimate strength of the 
Ready and Standby Reserve will be 2,900,000 and 2 million, respec- 
tively, or an aggregate of 4,900,000. 

In the President’s directive to the National Security Training Com- 
mission, it will be recalled that he stressed the elimination of the 
inequities of our present system, which imposes the defense burden 
on the veterans of the country while thousands render no service and 
incur no obligation of service. 

When we consider that only 100,000 nonprior service personnel are 
to be trained each year, and for only the Army National Guard, the 
Army Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve, we cannot for the life of 
us see how the inequities against the veterans will be lifted, for the 
Ready and Standby Reserve would still contain a large number of 
veterans. It could not be any other way. 

H. R. 2967 proposes to repeal section 6 (c) (2) (A) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, which authorizes the governor of a 
State to issue a proclamation to the effect that when the authorized 
strength of any organized unit of the National Guard of his State 
cannot be maintained by the enlistments or appointments referred to 
in subsection 6 (b) (2) of the act. 

The retention of this provision of law is vital to the National Guard 
and if Congress deemed it necessary to so provide in 1951, the neces- 
sity is just as vital in 1955. 

It is essential in the event that the proposed National Reserve Plan 
fails to provide the strength necessary to maintain the present strength 
of the Army National Guard, or even an increased stre neth. 

I now desire to invite the committee’s attention to two prov isions of 
the bill, relating to the use of the Army and Air National Guard for 
internal-security missions within a State, and the provision which 
would authorize the organization of State Guards, thus establishing 
two military forces within a State. 

In section 5 (c) commencing on page 20, line 10, under the condi- 
tions prescribed the governor of a State would be prohibited from 
using the Army or Air National Guard for internal-security missions 
without the consent of the President. This is entirely too restrictive 
and infringes on the sovereignty of the States. 

For example, during the Korean war slightly more than 33 percent 
of the Army National Guard and 84 percent of the Air National 
Guard were ordered into the active military service of the United 
States. As you know, the remainder was not. so ordered into active 
Federal service, but nevertheless this remainder, or parts thereof, were 
called out for internal-security missions in more than 300 instances. 

As you will recall, during the summer of 1953 a devastating tornado 
struck Worcester, Mass., and vicinity, doing incalculable damage, and 
killing and injuring a number of people. 
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All means of communication were destroyed or rendered inoperable, 
so that it was impossible to contact the Governor of the State, let 
alone the President of the United States. 

Fortunately, under the Massachusetts Military Code, the selectmen 
of a village or town have the authority to call upon the National 
Guard in such a case to come to the aid of the town civil authorities, 
and that was done in this instance. 

In the event of a sudden attack by air involving the use of atomic 
or conventional weapons, it is easy to conceive that all means of com- 
munication might be destroyed or rendered inoperable, and thus the 
proper ¢ authorities would be barred from calling the National Guard 
to come to their aid because of the inability to reach the President. 
The need for assistance would be immediate and not hours later. 

The same situation would also prevail in the event of hurricanes 
such as struck along the Atlantic coast and inland during the last sum- 
mer, or in the event of any other catastrophe. 

If any part or all of the Army and Air National Guard is not in 
the active military service of the United States, no reason exists why 
the proper authorities within a State should be denied the right to use 
the National Guard for internal security missions. 

In the event that any or all of the Army or Air National Guard 
is ordered into the active military service of the United States, then 
of course the right and authority of pu Federal Government is para- 
mount, and those forces are instantly available, as they were in World 
War I, World War II, and in he Sana war. This particular 
subsection should, therefore, be deleted from the bill. 

Your attention is now invited to subsection (g@), page 21, line 5, 
which would authorize the States to organize, in time of peace, State 
guards as was done in World War II and the Korean war. The pro- 
visions contained in this subsection go entirely too far, for the States 
have never requested or desired the Congress to grant such authoriza- 
tion. All they desire is authority in time of peace to organize State 
cuards on a cadre basis for two purposes, namely, for planning pur- 
poses and which force could be expanded in time of emergency. 

Such legislation was introduced in the 83d Congress, but the States 
did not press for action, pending a study of the matter by the Depart- 
ment of the Army which, unfortunately, failed to materialize. There- 
fore, such legislation will again be introduced in the 84th Congress. 

Under the provisions of the subsection as it is now written, the 
States would be authorized to maintain an additional organized militia 
or State guards, which would be very costly to the States and involve 
some cost to the Federal Government. 

As observed previously, there would thus be two military forces 
in being at the same time in each of the several States, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. This could not be justified. The National Guard As- 
sociation believes its proposal relative to the organization of State 
guards is much more realistic, sounder, and more economical. 

There are many other provisions in H. R. 2967 which should be dealt 
with, but I shall not, at this time, impose on the time of the commit- 
tee. I do believe it apropos to point out here that, without specifically 
referring thereto, many provisions of H. R. 2967 amend existing law 
and particularly the National Defense Act, as amended, and the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
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Neither the Department of Defense in its briefings on the plan, nor 
in the analysis supplied, indicate such intention. Thus it comes to 
pass that the National Guard Association is at a loss to understand 
such discrepancies. 

At the proper time, the National Guard Association is prepared 
to submit to the committee a number of amendments together with 
the reason in each case, but even though these amendments are adopted 
we do not believe that the bill will be satisfactory unless it is very 
materially revised. ; 

We think it might be of considerable interest for the committee 
to determine the position of the statutory committees provided for in 
the National Defense Act, as amended, and the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, namely, the Reserve Forces Policy Board, General Staff Commit- 
tee on National Guard and Army Reserve policy, and the Air Staff 
Committee on Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve policy. 

The National Guard Association is very grateful to the chairman 
and the members of the committee for having been afforded the oppor- 
tunity to present its views on the very important matter now before 
you. 

And that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. As I read your statement, you have presented to the 
committee, approximately eight important objections to H. R. 2967. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All of those objections should certainly be discussed 
and elaborated upon. 

We are here to write a bill which we hope will be of advantage to 
our Reserve Establishment as well as to the Active Establishment. 

In that connnection, I want to ask you this: I followed your figures 
very closely. The figures that the committee has been given to date 
do not exactly compare with the figures which you have presented to 
us at this time. 

Now, you have, for instance, the strength of the National Guard, 
Army National Guard, as of fiscal 1955, of 375,000? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. Year-end strength, June 30, 19 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. We were given that as the objective of the guard 
this year. And we were told—is that right? 

General Watsu. Sir, that is the year-end strength. 

Mr. Brooks. And we have been told that the actual strength of the 
guard now is 318,000? 

General Watsn. 340,000 in the last return, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. When was that—the date of that return? 

General Watsn. January 31. 

Mr. Brooxs. We were given 335,000, with certain deductions—I 
think 8,000—that refused to cooperate with the guard and refused to 
train, which were placed in a special reserve. 

That is not correct? 

General Watsn. There is no such category, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we were given 

General Watsn. There never has been. 

Mr. Brooks. We were given the figure of those in retired category. 

Do you have that? 
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General Waxsu. They are not included in the 340,000, That return 
of strength came out only this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. And we were told that 29,000 had enlisted in the 
Regular Establishment. Is that right; is that correct? 

General Wausu. I would not know about that. 

I have not paid too much attention. The Chief of the Bureau 
gave you the complete breakdown on enlistments here when he testified 
on Washington’s Birthday. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, he gave us the figures 381,000? 

General Waxsu. Yes. That was the month previous, sir. That 
was December 1 return. 

Mr. Brooks. One month you were up to $345,000? 

General Wausu. 340. 

Mr. Brooks. You think that the reason for the difference is the 
30 days elapsing time ? 

General Watsu. There is not any question. To be perfectly frank, 
we expected to take a loss in January because of the rush of enlist- 
ments to take advantage of the GI bill of rights deadline. 

We are pleasantly surprised that did not materialize. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you anticipate and trouble in reaching your 
objective of 375,000 in the Army National Guard? 

General WatsuH. Well, objectives, when they are put pretty high, 
Mr. Chairman, are tough things to meet. All I can reiterate is that 
we have met them heretofore. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it seems to me the objective has to be put still 
higher than 375,000, and according to your statement they will be 
higher next year. 

General Watsu. Well, they fixed it for 425,000 on June 30, 1956. 
Personally, I would have been happier if they had made it 400,000. 

Mr. Brooks. You think it is 25,000 too high ? 

General Watsu. It might be, and again it might not be. I am not 
a prophet. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now the Air National Guard, we have been told, had 
already met its—substantially met its—objective for the current year ? 

General Watsu. They are 2 months ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. They had no fear there. 

General Watsu. They have a very easy row to hoe. They only 
have to get apuronimntity 1,000 men a month, since the 1st of January. 
They will probably go considerably over that quota. 

Mr. Brooks. But the ultimate objective of the Army National Guard 
for the year 1959 is 612,000-——— 

General WatsuH. 11,000. 

Mr. Brooks. 829,000, isn’t it ? 

About that? 

General Wautsn. They must have added something. That figure is 
constantly changing. We have used always around 611,000 to 618,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, my mind may be a little hazy on these figures. 

General Watsu. Mine is too, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I remember a good many of them, but not all of them. 

But you are constantly moving up in your objectives ¢ 

General Warsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And in the requirements of the size of the guard? 

Do you feel that under present circumstances, without any help at 
all, the guard can reach that ultimate objective? 
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General Watsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, if you can’t meet it, then what type of 
assistance do you need to meet it? 

General Wausu. Well, first, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this question, first. 

How far short do you think you will fall in meeting that ultimate 
object ive? 

General Wausn. I think there is something else besides strength 
that enters the picture, Mr. Chairman, and that is the question of 
States’ dollars—how far can the States go and how far are they willing 
to go? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. The purpose of the guard was originally a 
State could establish a State force. 

Now, we are getting beyond that? 

General Wausu. Far beyond it. 

Mr. Brooks. Because we are now requiring the States not to provide 
what the State needs in the way of personnel, but what the United 
States feels—— 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That it needs. And to that extent we are departing 
from the original purpose of the guard ? 

General Wausu. I might say, Mr. Chairman, the States are per- 
fectly willing to accept whatever strength Congress sees fit to 
authorize. 

It is possible that they will reach this 425,000 figure on June 30, 
1956, but it is going to take an awful lot of work. 

It would be very helpful if we could have some kind of a training 
program. 

If we can’t have that training program on the basis of UMT, then 
on some other basis. If it is not deemed expedient or if the country 
is not ready to accept a compulsory form, then we would be willing, 
I think, to try a volunteer form. 

At one time a lot of people argued for 12 months of training. Then 
some years later it was changed to 6 months. 

Then you will recall a few years ago the so-called Texas plan was 
discussed before your committee and that advocated 4 months training. 

Well, we are in this position: We are not going to argue between 
12 and 6 and certainly not between 6 and 4 months. 

Again, some people think that 4 years service is long enough. 

I believe in the presentation made here by the American Legion 
they advocated not to exceed a 5-year obligation. 

Well, if the thinking is for a 4-year obligation, again we are not 
going to argue about 1 year, any more than we will argue about 
1 or 2 months. 

If you can give us some kind of a training program, either on a 
compulsory or volunteer basis, then one thing i is assured. 

We will have men who are basically trained, as I pointed out in my 
statement, and that in the final analysis is our real objective, to get 
trained men. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course your objection was that the bill provided 
that the men be merely assigned to the guard whereas they should be 
actually enlisted 

General Watsn. Transferred. 

Mr. Brooxs. Transferred to the guard? 
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General Watsu. Transferred. 












































of Mr. Brooks. Yes. 
General Wausu. Now, of course 
Mr. Devereux. Transferred back to the guard ? 
General Watsu. Yes, sir. 
ite Mr. Brooks. Transferred to the guard from the 6 months training. 
Of course the assignment would still retain them as a Federal soldier. 
th The transfer would change their status to a State soldier ¢ 
of General Watsu. Yes. 
ng i As you point out, if you assign them then you bring into being this 

: hybrid organization I “mentioned, 

a “Mr. Brooxs. Of course you have that to some extent already. A 
Guard officer is a Reserve officer in Federal service and they are to 
that extent hybrid. They have a dual status. 

General Wausu. Well, we do not mean it in that sense, Mr. Chair- 
dle man. We never looked upon that as hybrid. 
ed Mr. Brooks. Well, it is, though, isn’t it ? 

General Watsu. We can’t see it that way. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what is the difference? 

ig General Watsu. Well, in the hybrid unit there would be a division 
of authority. 

r- Some men would be under the command of the Government and 

to others would not be. Whereas that does not enter into the officer 
category, merely because he holds a Reserve commission. 

0, ; Mr. Brooks. Of course I think it would be intolerable to drill a 
unit which has divided authority. 

ig General Watsu. Well, that is precisely what that bill will do by 

4 the use of the word “assigned for training under the purposes of this 
an ' act.” 
ry : Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

g, Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 
Mr. Devereux. What about enlisting men in the National Guard 
n originally and then immediately send them to Federal service for 6 
months training? Then you wouldn’t have that condition arise, would 
AS rou ? 
g. General Watsn. That is precisely what we are doing now, Con- 
n gressman Devereux, in connection with the service schools. We enlist 
them first. He goes off to school, finishes school, and comes back to 
the unit. 
n Mr. Dreverevx. Yes, to a small extent. 

3 General Watsu. To a smaller extent. But the Air Force is doing 
>t | it on quite a large scale. They are sending all of our recruits to the 
it 4 10 weeks’ boot training, as they call it, and then they come back to 

4 their unit. It is a splendid thing. 

a 4 Mr. Brooks. Well, I think that could be worked out. 

General Watsu. We do, too. 
Vv 4 Mr. Brooks. That arrangement. 
ot 4 Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

4 Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

d 4 Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this training pro- 

Ne ' gram, general, I have supported UMT in the past and the American 





Legion has a plan which, to me, almost calls for UMT now, regard- 
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less of what we may call it. I don’t think this defense plan approaches 
it at all. 

Some folks have called this UMT. But that is beyond the question. 

What we need is to build up a reserve, especially for the Army at 
this particular time. 

Now, if this would work for the National Guard as you state, by 
permitting these boys to enlist in the National Guard and take their 
4 or 6 months training, it seems to me we might also permit these 
youngsters to enlist in a Reserve organization, and also take the 4 or 6 
months training, and permit any branch of the service who might 
need some reserves through that channel to participate—force it upon 
noone. Then maybe cut these penalties out for men who have served 
for 2 or more years in the regular service. 

Require at least 4 or 6 months of training for these trainees, and 
they automatically, as far as I am concerned, can go back into service 
if they fail to live up to their commitment. 

Take the penalties off the other persons, provided they volunteer for 
any branch of the service. But if a man waited until he is inducted, 
you might leave the law as is for his 8-year obligation and we might 
tind people volunteering for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, or for 
a Reserve organization. 

What would you think about some plan that might approach—give 
us that approach? I am working right now—— 

General Watsu. Well, Congressman Winstead, assuming that some 
such training plan as that is put into effect by the Congress, we would 
be perfectly willing to accept and we would be perfectly willing to see 
that go clear across the board, so that the Army Reserve, the Air Force 
Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the Marine Reserve and the Coast Guard 
Reserve would get their volunteers in the same manner as we do, 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The guard or the Air National Guard, if you need 
them. If you don’t need them through that channel, you aren’t re- 
quired to take them. 

General Watsu. As you need it, on the basis of what strength Con- 
gress sees fit to authorize. 

Mr. Winsreap. Certainly as long as we have selective service to fill 
the quotas, we could always put men through the regular service by 
using the draft, if necessary. 

General Warsu. I imagine you could without much difficulty. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, the Wensinger Board called you or your 
organization’s spokesmen as a witness? 

General Watsn. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You mean to tell me that at no time the National 
Guard had representation in the formulation of this plan? 

General Watsu. No, sir, but I would like for the record, Congress- 
man Van Zandt, to say that through the good offices and courtesy of 
Dr. Flemming, the Director of the Office of Manpower Mobilization, 
we were permitted to see the Wensinger report. We were not per- 
mitted to take it out of the room. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They did not afford you the right of coming in and 
permitting you to present your thinking? 

General Watrsu. No, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. So that they may consider it and work it into this 
plan? 

General Wausu. No, sir; at no time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now you say on the last page of your statement: 
“We think it might be of considerable interest for the committee to 
determine the position of the statutory committees provided for in the 
National Defense Act,” and so forth. 

General WausuH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Are you familiar with the position of any of those 
committees ? 

General Wausu. Well, I have no personal knowledge that the Army 
Section 5 Committee or the Air Section 5 Committee have ever con- 
sidered the National Reserve Plan. 

I assume that the Reserve Forces policy board has the plan placed 
before them. 

sut if they took any action, I have no knowledge of how that was 
acted upon. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about the General Staff Committee on— 

General Wausu. That is the same thing as the Army Section 5 and 
Air Section 5 Committees. We just used the short expression for it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is very interesting. 

Now, General, in connection with the enlisted personnel—— 

General Waxsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Of the guards, what percentage of them represent 
young men eligible for the draft ? 

General Watsu. Mr. Van Zandt, or Congressman Van Zandt, all of 
those figures were given to you in a chart by the Chief of the Bureau. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Watsu. I would hesitate to attempt to quote those figures. 
But you have those figures broken down by ages, by years, and by 
everything else. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I missed that hearing. But I wonder if your aide 
there may have the figures. 

General Watsu. I wouldn’t want to hazard a guess. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I can get it from committee counsel. 

General Watsu. I do not have the Chief’s statement with me, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, General, I would take it that we probably 
should sit down and write a new bill. 

General Watsu. Well, that is the privilege of the committee, Con- 
gressman Van Zandt. 

Mr. Brooxs. Before we do that, may I ask the general a couple of 
more questions? [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask him this: Your objection No. 3—let’s 
take them up in the order in which you made them. You object to 
100,000 trainees as an insignificant number of trainees for a 6 months- 
program. 

General Watsu. Totally inadequate, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, totally inadequate. Then you recommend not 
that number, but 400 

General Watsu. 250,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. “The realistic figure would be not less than 
250.000.” 
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Now, if that number of 100,000 is totally inadequate, to what extent 
would that hurt the National Guard, if you had such a small number 
coming in ¢ 

General Wausu. I think we would have to sit down and carefully 
calculate how many individuals would be required after having deter- 
mined the percentage of reenlistments. 

Mr. Brooks. Now you are now suffering, as I understand it, from 
a visit I made home this week—the Guard is sufferi ing from enlist- 
ments from the Army. I was told by one of the ranking officers in the 
Louisiana National Guard that in 1 little unit they had 72 men enlisted 
in the United States military service—and I assume it was Army—at 
one time. 

General Watsn. I think 

Mr. Brooks. That is a terrific turnover, General. 

General Watsn. Mr. Chairman, I think General McGowan will 
cover that in his statement; will you not / 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We won’t go further. 

General Watsu. But for calendar 1954, 28,000 men in the Army 
National Guard enlisted in the Active Forces and 4,000 in the Air 
National Guard, or a total of 32,000, in calendar 1954. 

And we get no credit for those men in the manpower pool. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, as I said in the hearings when that figure was 
given us, I thought the National Guard was one of the most fruitful 
sources of enlistments for the Regular service. 

General Warsi. Unfortunately, we are. 

Mr. Brooks. Now 

General Watsu. Yet we have—we do not quarrel with that. And 
if these youngsters coming in get a taste of the military life and 
want to go into the Active Forces, fine business. That is one more 
reason why that pool has to be increased. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, it would seem to me that the unrealistic figure, 
as you referred to it, the totally inadequate figure of 100,000 would 
have very little effect on it, although our testimony showed that the 
guard would get 35,000 a year out of that 99,000 assigned to the Army. 

General Warsu. Well, Mr. Chairman, let’s take our present 
strength of 375,000 on the Army side for June 30. 

Our enlistments are so geared that one-third of them expire each 
vear. That has been in effect for many years. Now, the reason for 
that is so that a great many enlistments will not expire simultaneously 
and then we would have a.great influx of recruits on our hands. 

So at the end of 3 years every man has been discharged. True, 30.5 
percent of them will reenlist. The figures are somewhat less on the 
Air National Guard side. But generally they will hold true because 
there, too, their enlistments expire at the rate of 3314 percent annually. 

They would then calculate their reenlistments and that would give 
them the answers as to the number they have to go out and recruit. 

Mr. Jomnson. That 33 percent; is that a percentage over a long 
period of time? 

General Wash. What is that, Congressman Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. That 33 percent you mentioned of attrition every 
year: is that a figure based on a long-time examination ? 

General Warsi. No. That is the number of enlistments that will 
expire. 
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Mr. Jounson. I mean it is based on experience ? 

General WausH. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In addition to this year, it has been going on for a 
long time ¢ 

General Wausu. Yes; for years. 

Mr. Jounson. What about the reenlistments; do they fill that up? 
Have you had difficulty in getting that filled up ? 

General Watsn. Up to this time; no. We had trouble during 
Korea, naturaly, because of the many demands on the manpower pool. 
But other than Korea, we have haa no particular trouble, except— 
I do not wish the committee to get the idea that it is easy. It is tough 
work. And as the chairman pointed out, one of the States that has 
been hardest hit in this recruiting in the Active Forces is Louisiana. 

And the same situation was exactly comparable in South Carolina 
and New York. 

Now, General McGowan had even a more interesting experience. 
He put on a recruiting campaign in New Jersey. Do you have those 
figures, General ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, 50TH ARMORED DIVISION 


General McGowan. We were able to overcome the losses to the 
Armed Forces by a very small net gain. But we found that the losses 
in Jariuary were three times the rate to the Regular forces that had 
been the case in previous years. 

Mr. Brooks. Where did they go—to the Army / 


General McGowan. All services, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All services ? 

General McGowan. All three major services. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that was on account of the GI bill? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; that was particularly true in January. 
As General Walsh said, we were afraid of a net loss generally 
but 

Mr. Brooks. But isn’t that the period of time that General Walsh 
just said we gained so much ¢ . 

General WatsH. We said we were pleasantly surprised with the 
gain. 

Mr. Brooks. Why was it in his statement lost and generally we 
gained ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. They got the word. 

General McGowan. General Walsh's figure was a national figure, 
not. Minnesota. 

Mr. Brooxs. And yours is Minnesota alone? 

General McGowan. No; mine is New Jersey. 

Mr. Brooks. New Jersey; yes. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

I think the figure that you gave first, Mr. Chairman, was not the 
figure that General Erickson gave in his testimony of the strength 
of the guard as of December 31, 1954. It was the figure—the figure 
that you quoted, sir, was considerably lower than General Erickson’s 
figure—— 

Mr. Brooks. The figure we had was 318,000. Now, that was 
after 
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General McGowan. Sir 

Mr. Brooks. I think it was General Erickson that testified 8,000 of 
them refused to train. 

General McGowan. I could state, sir, that the 318,000 was the 
strength that the Army National Guard nationally achieved at the 
end of fiscal 1954. Last June 30 that was our strength—318,000. 

General Watsn. That is correct. 

General McGowan: Now, we have come up toa strength as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, of 340,000. 

General WatsH. On the Army side. 

General McGowan. On the Army side only, of course. 

We did not make that great gain in January, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask this question: The enlistment period 
in the guard is 3 years, isn’t it ? 

General WausH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then the reenlistment is for 1 year? 

General WatsH. One year. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in the light of the fact that these men who serve 
in the military have an 8-year obligation, isn’t that enlistment period 
a little short? Why should you 

General Watsn. They keep reenlisting, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, but you have that operation, of reenlisting them 
year after year, when they have an obligation that runs 8 years. 

General WausH. Well, of course, the 3 and the 1 was established 
away back in the National Defense Act. We have never had any 
trouble with it. We have never had any quarrel. 

Now, one of our amendments will change that and permit them to 
enlist for the entire obligation; that is, reenlist for the entire obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. It would seem to me that would be more prac- 
tical. 

General Watsn. It eliminates some paperwork. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, the man that thinks he gets in the guard for 
years and then he is through is mistaken, because he still has—— 
General Wausu. Oh, they are well aware of that. 

Mr. Brooks. Eight-year obligation. 

General Watsu. They are well aware of that. Just as they were 
aware of the 35th-year-of-age obligation that this committee knocked 
out. 

Mr. Brooxs. The guard didn’t object to that, did they? 

General Watsu. No, sir, that was unanimous. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will you admit that without the draft you could 
not keep up your present rate of enlistments ? 

General Watsn. No, because as I pointed out, General Devereux, 
in the period between 1948 and 1950, when there was a Draft Act, but 
not inductions, we exceeded our strength on the army side by 8,000 
and we—— 

Mr. Devereux. And no war? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. Devereux. No war, remember, during that period. 

General Watsn. No, there was no war. There isn’t any war now, 
supposedly. 
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Mr. Devereux. But I think the people of the country are much 
more conscious of the perilous conditions that we are in today than 
they were in 1949. 

General Watsu. We have managed to keep our units up under all 
sorts of conditions. And we can’t imagine not keeping them up if 
we have access to the manpower pool. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now in position to answer the question pro- 
pounded by Congressman Van Zandt of Pennsylvania, if you desire 
it. It isa very short one. 

Mr. Van Zanvv. Let’s have it. 

General Watsu. I am quoting now from the figures submitted by 
General Erickson. 

A study of the sources for enlistment for the National Guard during 


S 
the calendar year 1954 indicates that 52.8 percent came from the young 
en between 17 and 1814 years of age; 16.5 percent were reenlist- 
ments; 14.3 percent were from men not subject to universal military 
training and service. 

Most of these men were veterans who did not have Reserve obliga- 
tions; 11.4 percent were men between the ages of 1814 and 26 who were 
subject to induction by the selective service system at any time. 

Five percent were from men who had been in the active Federal serv- 
ice and had Reserve obligations. | Reading :| , 

The year-end report shows that 33 percent of the enlisted men in the Army 
National Guard have less than 1 year of military service. Twenty percent had 
1 year but less than 2. Seventeen percent had 2 years but less than 4. Twenty- 
five percent had 4 years but less than 8. And 5 percent had more than 8 years of 
service. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

General Wausn. If you will, I would like to yield, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, to General McGowan, if I may. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask you a few more questions about your 
statement before we yield to him, if I may. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, your fourth objection, on page 10, seems to be 
that you feel that no method can be devised to require 2-year inductees 
to participate in the Reserve. 

Now, I assume you know what the program is. You think that un- 
der H. R. 2967 that that program would not be effective? 

General WatsH. The so-called Universal Military Training and 
Service Act has now been in effect for more than 3 years. Certainly it 
has not produced any participation in a Reserve training program. 

We do not believe that there will be any more participation under 
the provisions of the National Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, why—just because of that, why do you use the 
statement there, on page 10, that 

The outlook for the Army and the Air National Reserve, according to the 
bill, is gloomy indeed; in fact, it is fata). 

General WausH. Well, if the number of trainees is to be restricted to 
approximately 100,000 and the Army National Guard had to enlist 
183,000 in 1954 to make a net gain of 57,000 and the Congress keeps in- 
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creasing our strength, now up to 375,000 and then up to 425,000, where 
do we get the men? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you give back out of the 100,000, 35,000, now 
wouldn’t that help you some. 

General Watsu. That would only be a drop in the bucket, when you 
consider that one-third of our enlistments expire every year. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you get them by voluntary means anyway. 

General Watsn. But if we aren’t permitted to go out and take 
anybody except they have had the training 

Mr. Brooxs. No. You take anybody. 

General Wausn. Well, the bill shuts off all of that. Mr. Chairman, 
except you get them out of the 100,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, suppose we left it open there for you to enlist who 
you wanted ? 

General WatsH. Well, that is a different story. 

Mr. Brooks. After 

General WaisH. Remember, I am only talking to the bill, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Watsu. I am not speculating. 

Mr. Brooks. We want your ideas, whether they are wedded to the 
bill or not. + 

General Watsu. Of course, if you open up the pool, that is an 
entirely different story. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. You recommend that, don’t you, that we do open 
it up? 

General Watsu. Very strongly. But, remember, on the Air Guard 
side they don’t get a man unless they can get them out of the veteran 
who has served 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. If a man goes in 4 months and trains and 35,000 are 
assigned back or given back to the guard, that is 35,000. If you go 
ahead and recruit, then, on the proper basis, why, that is the way to 
complete your needed quota ? 

General Watsu. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, if the number taken exceeded 100,000 and 
went up to 250,000, then you feel like you would get your quota 
anyway ¢ 

General Watsn. Yes. But we would still have to go out and hustle, 
but we think we would get them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now you refer at the bottom of page 10 about the 
fishing pool. I wish you would elaborate a little bit on the fishing pool. 

General Watsn. Well, as I understand this fishing pool, it is set 
out there with a minimum of 750,000 and a maximum of 850,000, of 
men who have all been screened physically and mentally. 

It serves no other purpose than a pool from which the Army, to 
some extent, I suppose, but primarily the Navy and the Air Force will 
get its volunteers. 

Mr. Brooks. Why couldn’t you get your volunteers out of that also? 

General Watsn. Because they aren’t trained. Those men never 
train until the day they volunteered for service with active com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your complaint, then, is that you are not allowed to 
train or not allowed to accept those men and then train them? 
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General Watsu. Well, the point we seek to make is why this gen- 
erosity in the fish pool and so stingy in our training pool, and, fur- 
thermore, in our pool, it is limited to under 19 years of age, where 
that other pool is not limited, I suppose, at least not under 26. 

Mr. Brooks. Now you state, on page 11, that this program would 
not lift the burden off of the prior trained veteran. But you indicate 
this program would still continue the burden on the 

General Wats. I think it is merely a matter of numbers, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, if you are going to have this tremendous 
Reserve of 4,900,000, and you are only going to train 104,000 men a 
year, why, simple arithmetic will disclose it is going to take a mighty 
long number of years before you eliminate the veteran, 

Mr. Brooks. That. is right. But if you were in charge of the 
operation of inducting these men for 6 months, you indicate you can 
work it differently where it would be successful ? 

General Watsu. We think so. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn't that true? Don’t you think it could be worked 
so it would take care of the needs of the guard / 

General Watsu. We think so. If some such training program was 
made effective, as indicated by Congressman Winstead, we think so. 

Now, we will take it on any basis you give it to us—compulsory o 
volunteer. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, any further questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander asked me. 

Mr. Ducanper. I would like to ask one question concerning equip- 
ment. 

On page 7 of your statement-you state as follows: 





However, it-weuld: be well to-bear:in mind that the cost of completely equipping 
the Army and Air National Guard and all other reserve components would be 
tremendous and that the public would have to foot the bill, 


General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. I would like to read from the testimony on Febru- 
ary 9 of General Ridgway and ask for your comment. 

Mr. Brooks propounded the following question : 


0 we have enough equipment and materiel to handle a program of this sort? 
D I I pment 1 mat 1 to handl r f tl t? 


Speaking of the bill. 
General Watsn. Yes. 


Mr. DucANpDER (reading). 
direction ? 

General Ripeway. We have enough equipment for that training program, sir. 
Mr. Brooks, -For the Reserve program contemplated under this bill? 
General RiIpeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So financially it won’t cost us anything for material? 
General Rmeway. I believe that is correct. 

Secretary Mitton, That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. The additional cost will be in the cost of the personnel largely ? 
teneral RipcGway. That is right, sir. 








Or will it call for additional expenditures in that 


Now, will you comment on that? 
General Warsu. Well, as I listened to you read, Mr. Ducander, he 
is only talking about the 100,000 trainees. 
Mr. Ducanper. I thought he was talking about the whole program. 
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General Wausu. That isn’t the impression I get. Because if the 
have the equipment, then why haven’t we got it now? Why hasn't 
the Army Reserve got it? 

Mr. Ducanper. What is the status of the equipment with the pres- 
ent size of the National Guard? 

General Wausu. In some respects it is very satisfactory. For ex- 
ample, in the matter of small arms, in the matter of motor vehicles. 
But there is a tremendous deficiency in the matter of field artillery, 
which has not been replaced yet. We sent all of ours to Korea. It 
hasn’t come back. 

The same thing is true with the so-called automatic weapons. 

And, remember, we have very little of this newfangled stuff, if 
any. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then if you were built up to 621,000 as the end 
strength for fiscal year 1959, you say it would be a tremendous cost in 
equipment and material al 

General Wausu. Not only for us, but for the Army Reserve and 
the other reserve components as well. 

Mr. Ducanper. Would you have any estimate of what that cost 
would be? 

General Watsn. No. I suppose that is probably highly classified. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, General, when these National Guard divisions 
were taken back, like the one we had in our State, they came back 
without equipment, then, and left the equipment over there. 

General Watusn. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Was that the rule straight across the board? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. In the 47th Division of Minnesota, they 
did not have one artillery piece per battery. They had to borrow 
from other States. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, that was planned that way, so when they 
came back they would get the most modern equipment. 

Mr. Devereux. And leave equipment for the Korean Army, too. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. But I might interpose one thing. I was at a Mary- 
land National Guard armory the other day and ‘they said they were 
very happy with the equipment situation. So I don’t think that is 
general all over. 

General Watsn. But please remember, General Devereux, that is 
based on present strength and not these great strengths we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, I grant you that. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say the same thing about the Louisiana Guard. 
Now, the report I got, last Saturday 

General Watsn. On present strength. 

Mr. Brooxs. Was they had ample equipment and it was the best, 
they said. 

General Watsu. Of Course, remember, those divisions that did not 
go into Korea— are in infinitely better 
shape than the 8 that did go in. 

Now, here is General McGowan, a division commander. I will let 
him comment, if you will, on the state of equipment in his division. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Van Zandt wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I wanted to ask a question about the 28th, General. 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanvr. They went to Europe and left all their equipment 
over there and came back and reorganized. What is the condition of 
the 28th from the standpoint of equipment ? 

General Watsu. I think it would be better, Congressman Van 
Zandt, if you got that information from the Army or the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau. They would give it exact. 

Remember, that division last summer was just barely reorganized. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Wausu. And, naturally, they are very deficient in equip- 
ment and material. 

Mr. Ducanper. I will also say, General Walsh, that General Ridg- 
way was not speaking of the 100,000 training program. The tran- 
script will show that he was speaking of an Army Ready Reserve of 
1,692,000 when he was speaking of material and equipment, and he 
said he had plenty of it to equip—— 

General Wausu. All I know is—then they must have a tremendous 
stock which we do not have. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask you one more question? I don’t 
want to do all the questioning, but I want to ask it. 

On page 12, there, your objection, too, on section 5 (c), page 20, 
line 10, of the bill, to the fact that the Government would be pro- 
hibited from using the Army or the Air National Guard for internal 
security missions without the consent of the President 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have some suggested change there, haven’t you, 
that would meet your requirements ¢ 

General Watsu. In the first place, I think that whole thing ought 
to be deleted. It is unnecessary. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is that ? 

General Watsn. If any part of the Army National Guard is not in 
the active military service of the United States, let them be used for 
internal security missions, just exactly as they were in the Korean war 
and just exactly as they were during the phased mobilization incident 
to World War II. 

The first elements that were mobilized on September 16, 1940 

Mr. Brooks. But it took a year to get them in shape, though. Isn’t 
that true? 

General Wats. No, that isn’t true. That isn’t the question. The 
divisions that went in were gone. That was the end of them. I am 
talking about the divisions that didn’t go, as far as their State missions 
are concerned, Why not let them perform them just as they did prior 
to World War II or prior to or during the phased mobilization and 
during the entire Korean emergency ? 

Mr. Devereux. You are speaking of until such time as they are 
federalized ¢ 

General Wausu. Then the interests of the Federal Government 
become paramount and instantaneously they are passed to the control 
of the Federal Government, and that is the end of them. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, do vou agree with the statement which was 
made to the committee that it would require 9 months from the time 
the guard is inducted—that is, federalized—to the time when they 
would be ready for active service in a combat area ? 

General Watsu. You mean as of the way things stand as of the 
moment ? 
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Mr. Brooks. As of this hour. 

General Watsu. I think that time could be speeded up. If they 
could train men during the Korean emergency and have them in the 
pipeline for combat at the end of 16 weeks, then why does it take 9 
months ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. I am asking you and we want your 
views. 

General Wausu. My answer is that I do not agree with the estimate. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think the average guard division could be combat 
ready in about how long? Sixteen weeks ? 

General Wausu. Well, I would say easily in 6 months. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Does the New Jersey commanding general concur 
in the statement 

Mr. McGowan. I would concur in that; yes, sir. That could be 
speeded up if trained personnel were supplied to fill the difference 
between existing strength and full war strength. That proposition 
is the responsibility of the Army and not of the division when inducted. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Price. I think that also included the time of refresher training 
and calling them into duty and to the port of embarkation and getting 
them overseas and ready for combat. 

General Wausu. Yes. And Congressman Price—— 

Mr. Price. It included about 2 or 3 months in travel time. 

General Wausu. I have been very imp: atient at statements that were 
made that it took, during World War II, 2 years to get a division ready 
for combat. I don’t care whether a division was Regular or non- 
Regular. If you had 100 divisions ae for combat, where would 
you have fought them? You didn’t have a theater of operation until 
nearly 2 years later. 

Mr. Brooks. It did require a year, though; didn’t it? 

General Watsu. There were divisions on their way overseas before 
a year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I remember when I voted on that particular day to 
mobilize—that is federalize—the National Guard, and I recall when 
the year ran out we had that vote on the floor of the House, when we 
retained them in service by only one vote. 

General Wausu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now we certainly had the impression then that that 
year was required to put them in good shape and therefore they were 
in good shape and there were those that said they should be released 
back to the State. 

General Warsi. Of course, remember, Mr. Chairman, when we were 
mobilized in 1940-41, there was no housing, there was a lack, a com- 
plete lack of clothing almost, and there was no equipment. Either 
as late as the maneuvers in the later summer of 1941, we were still using 

sawhorses and stovepipes for tanks and automatic weapons. 

Mr. Brooxs That is right. 

Now, you are a distinguished officer. What period of time do you 
think in this atomic age the safety of the country would require, which 
could permit a National Guard division to train before being available 
for combat duty ? 

General Watsn. First, I believe that you will fight—if you have 
to fight, you will fight with what you have. Secondly, in my opinion, 
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the job could be done in + months. Because already they have cut 
down the basic training period to 8 weeks. If we get the trained men 
under some such training program as the committee is talking about. 
That is the key to the whole thing. 

Mr. Brooks. So from the time the actual order goes out to the time 
they would be ready for commitment to combat, you think that would 
be 4 months ¢ 

General Warsu. It has occurred to me that if the cost of this thing 
should be prohibitive and that Congress was not willing to have these 
millions, you could increase the strength of our units somewhat as 
you are doing now, and to the extent you deem advisable and have 
the Army and the Air Force assigned to us for mobilization assign- 
ment only, those men who are trained. Probably the 2-year veteran 
or any other veteran, for that matter, or any trained man who has had 
a year or 2 years of training. 

Mr. Jounson. Is your 4-months’ period—that just follows the 17 
weeks of basic training? Isn’t that where it came from? It takes 4 
months to equip a man and train him and put him in battle? 

Gener: i Watsu. All we know is, Congressman Johnson, that dur- 
and I was out with one of the divisions on the west coast 
in 16 sc the man was on his way into combat. 

Now if they could do it then, why can’t they do it any other time? 

Mr. Jounson. That is what happened in the World War, the See- 
ond World War, 17 weeks of basic training is the one we used to hear 
about then. 

General Watsn. 17 weeks it was then. All we need is the men, the 
trained men, and the equipment and materiel. 

Mr. Devereux. General, you will agree that the situation today or 
the situation in Korea was much different from what we might have 
10 years from now, so far as your hard core of combat veterans that 
you did have is concerned ? 

General Watsu. It could well be. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the picture that we have to look forward 
to, not how it existed in Korea or as of today where you have many 
well-trained officers and noncommissioned officers. 

But to come out with a unit—a division ready to fight, it will cer- 
tainly take quite some time. We can quibble back and forth about 
how many days here and there and the other place, or some months or 
— one way or the other 

General Watsu. We shouldn’t overlook the fact, Congressman 
Devereux, that the Army and the Air Force are doing a magnificent 
job in the matter of sending our young men to officer-candidate 
schools, to service schools; and in the Air Force, to boot training, and 
the pilot training. Magnificent programs. 

Mr. Devereux. But it cert: ainly can be improved upon if we go into 
the 6-months’ program to furnish the basically trained man. 

General Watsu. That isthe key to the whole thing. 

Mr. Devereux. You will agree, and everybody else will, that we 
can then progress to unit training, and so you will be much better 
off for a future evaluation. Instead of 6 months or 9 months, it may 
be able to drop back to 4 or 5 months. All of those things should be 
taken into consideration in our thinking. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. Wickersnam. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. General, I have been benefited from your testimony. 
We have heard the Reserve Officers Association and heard the Amer- 
ican Legion and now we have heard the National Guard Association. 
I think it has become quite apparent that if the bill is to pass, it is 
going to have to have been revised in many respects. The Defense 
Establishment tells us that the present Reserve program in general is 
ineffective, inadequate, and it is absolutely imperative that it be revised 
and changed. 

Do you share that view? Do you think that we need a bill and 
that we need to do something about this?) How urgent do you think 
it is? 

General Wausn. I do not go as far as they do in their wholesale 
criticism of the Reserve Forces. But, on the other hand, I would be 
the last man to deny that the program should be vitalized. The key 
to the whole thing is: Give us trained men, under some training 
program. 

Now, as I said before, if it is not deemed advisable—and we know 
the difficulties you face on this matter of compulsion. Then give it 
to us on a volunteer basis. We will do the rest of the work. All we 
want are trained men. Because only through the medium of trained 
men can we accomplish our Federal mission. 

Another thing—we view with distinct uneasiness this cutting down 
of the strength of the Active Forces, particularly the Army. We do 
not like to put ourselves in the position of questioning the judgment 
of higher authority, and we weren’t questioning their judgment. But 
we are still uneasy because, as we see it, instead of our commitments 
diminishing, they seem to us to be increasing. And it doesn’t seem 
to exactly make sense that you cut down the strength of your Active 
Forces in view of those seemingly increasing commitments. 

Now, if the country has gone about as far as it can go in maintaining 
the present Active Forces in terms of dollars and cents, then it seems 
to me the next logical step is to give us a trained Reserve insofar as 
you possibly can, through the medium of some training program, such 
as you have been discussing back and forth here this afternoon. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, the decrease in the size of the Standing 
Forces adds more importance to the need for improving the Reserve 
and increasing it; is that correct 

General Watsu. Absolutely, Congressman. 

Mr. Fisuner. All right. That is all. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, on page 10 you commented on a matter 
that has received a lot of attention by this committee. And I am 
going to quote what you said: 


No method has been devised to date to force men with 2 years of active service 
in the Armed Forces to participate in a Reserve training program and therefore 
we are doubtful that any method can or will be devised to train men or make 
them participate in a Reserve training program with a unit after having served 
4 vears in the active military service. 


General Wausnu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. In my opinion, there is no Reserve unit in the 
country who has had the experience in this particular phase of Reserve 
activities as has the National Guard. 

Would you give us the results of your experience? Because it 
spreads over a period of many years. 

General Watsu. Well, of course, remember the Army and Air 
national Guard has a great advantage over all other reserve compo- 
nents. Once we enlist a man voluntarily we can force him to partici- 
pate because of the provisions in the State codes. ‘That is one feature 
of it. 

But when we come to the participation of the men who are inducted, 
who have a Reserve obligation, the participation is so negligible that 
it is to be scarcely worth talking about. I believe it is only 4.3 percent. 

Mr. Van ZANDT. Well, now, give us the results of your experience 
n applying the State law. 

General WatsH. Of course, we have had no trouble—that par- 
ticular punitive provision is seldom exerted. We don’t have to. Be- 
couse it is there and they know it is there. And, of course, the an- 
<wer lies in the attendance records which I gave to the committee. 

We use the summary court, don’t misunderstand me, but we—it is 
almost unread of to use the civil court. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, can you give us, or can you tell use of one 
instance where you have had to employ the civil court ? 

General Wausu. Oh, I couldn’t even recall. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can the general who commands—— 

General Watsu. I know it never happened in my time. 

Mr. McGowan. I recall one, sir, since World War IT, wherein the 
suit was for purpose of recovering Federal property. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oh, I see. Not requiring the individual to attend 
the trial ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. That is handled as a military court 
under our State statutes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, I understood you to say, General Walsh, 
that the policy of the N {ational Guard was generally to depart from 
this fixed policy of requiring a man to attend a drill under the State 
laws. 

General WatsH. Oh, no. We require mandatory attendance. And 
when you see these big divisions of 10,000 men, like the 27th, of 
New York, for example, the 32d, Red Arrow, of Wisconsin, going 
in with 10,000 men or more, and having an attendance of 99 percent 
plus, and then when the national figure for the whole field training 
of 1954 was 95.2 percent—it is a tremendous figure. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Then we could probably take the experience of the 
national guard of the country and apply it to these reserves who 
will have to perform drills to meet their obligated service, by prob- 
ably putting teeth in the Federal law ? 

General Watsn. It seems to me, Congressman Van Zandt, that if 
ve are going to bring up to strength the units with trained men, units 
of the Army Reserve—the Air Force Reserve doesn’t go in so much 
for units, but mostly individuals, as I understand it—then it seems 
to me they have to have some comparable provision. 

Now, maybe over a long period of years the matter of attendance 
becomes so ingrained and is so accepted you seldom, like we, ever 
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have to resort to that. But, on the other hand, we can’t, for the life of 
us, cotton to this idea that if men don’t participate, as under the 
National Reserve Plan, they are going to get a discharge something 
other than honorable. 

It isaterrible thing. It may effect the man’s living in a community, 
his ability toget a job—all sorts of things. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well, General, now— 

General WAtsu. We don’t think that is the answer. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Drawing again on your experience, would you 
recommend that we put teeth in the law so that the civil authorities 
would handle it, or would you suggest that we have it handled by the 
Military Court of Justice? 

General WatsH. Oh, you would have to have it handled by the 
military courts. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The military code of justice. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Why couldn’t the United States refer to the code 
which the National Guard uses? 

General Watsu. We have often wondered why ourselves. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you have a uniform code for all of the States / 

General WatsH. Of course, remember, we mustn’t overlook the fact 
that under the National Defense Act we have a limited code. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General WaAtsu. And a limited system of courts-martial, too, And 
in general, all of the codes—the States’ codes follow the National De- 
fense Act, going clear back, all stemming from the old English com- 
mon law. 

Now, there is one exception, as you know, Mr. Chairman, that in 
Louisiana there is the Napoleonic Code. But if you examine the mili- 
tary code of the State of Louisiana 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What kind of code? 

Mr. Ducanper. Napoleon. 

General Watsu. Naturally, it was French. They took the 
Napoleonic code, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Aren’t they more or less alike for all the States? 

General Watsu. They are more or less alike. 

Mr. Brooks. So while it isn’t exactly a uniform code, it is a civil 
code ? 

General Watsu. We have often wondered why the Federal Govern- 
ment didn’t have a similar code. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a copy of that code? 

General Watsu. We can get you a copy of any code you wish, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

General Watsu. It may take us a little time. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, what are the penalties of a court-martial ? 

General Watsu. They follow exactly the same as the services. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The same? 

General Warsu. But they are limited as to punishment. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Punishment. Well, that is the one I am partic- 
ularly interested in, punishment. 
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General WatsH. Generally speaking, they are limited to a fine or 
punishment. 

Mr. Van ZAnprt. Confined or can fine! 

General Waxsu. I think you will find in the summary courts it is 
generally true a maximum of $25 and 25 days. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Twenty-five days ¢ 

General Watsu. That would be the maximum. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Where would you apply the confinement, or con- 
fine the individual ¢ 

General Watsu. In the civil jails. ‘They have to accept your cer- 
tificate of commitment. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. Yes. 

General Watsu. But they like us—we also find out that it doesn’t 
pay to commit them because we have to pay for them. | Laughter. | 

Colonel Srevenson. Not in our State. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Deverrux. How many people from the National Guard do you 
drop for nonparticipation ¢ 

General Wausu. I think you will find the absolute figure in Gen- 
eral Erickson’s statement. 

Mr. Devereux. Unfortunately, some of us didn’t know about the 
meeting at that time. 

General Watsu. I believe Colonel Galusha can find that for us. 

Mr. Brooxs. He said 8,000, if I recall. 

General Warsu. Now I can give it to you exactly. I was confining 
my testimony to 2,967. I wasn’t expecting a lot of this. Maybe we 
should have had the Chief of the National Guard Bureau here, sir. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, while he is looking at that, I 
would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAam. You make it possible for your lieutenants and 
others to go, say, to Fort Bliss and study the guided-missile projects 
and atomic projects ? 

General Warsn. Yes. General McGowan was there and they have 
just returned, a lot of them have just returned from that school, Con- 
gressman Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Is it really worthwhile? 

General McGowan. It is the finest course I have ever attended in 
my service, 

Mr. Wickersnam. What do you do? Send them there for 16 
months ? 

General McGowan. No, no. I think General Walsh assumed you 
were referring to a course given to officers of all arms and services, 
usually higher ranking officers. 

Mr. WickersnaAm. I am speaking of the National Guard. 

(reneral McGowan. That is a very short one. 

General Watsu. Oh, you are speaking of the service schools? 

Mr. WickersnAm. The service schools, for the National Guard, 
where they go for 16 months—— 

Mr. Ducanper. Sixteen weeks you mean ? 

General McGowan. No; 13 to 16 weeks is our normal service-school 
life. One exception is the Command and General Statf College for 
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the 9-months course. They are exceptional. The War College is 
another one which is exceptional. 

Mr. WickersHAM. All right. Where do they go for the 9 months, 
first, and then they come back for another course? What type of 
course is that? Is that a good course? 

General Watsu. The schools are very many and varied, Congress- 
man Wickersham. About a school for anything you can think of. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Well, guided missiles and atomic work like that. 

General McGowan. We have no guided missile units in the National 
Guard to date. So far our courses have been limited to those which 
are highly informative with respect to their employment. But as 
to the operation, technically speaking, we have not yet become involved 
in those courses. 

General WALsH. For example, we have no Nike units, you see, and 
they don’t plan to give them to us for quite some time. 

Mr. WickersHAmM. Well, if you are going to send some—— 

General Watsu. I think we are getting on a little dangerous ground 
here, Mr. Chairman. I don’t want to get into trouble. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the general can exercise his prerogative of refus- 
ing to answer a question on the ground of security. 

Mr. Price. We have already read it in the newspaper, General. 
| Laughter. ] 

General WALsH. We do have one school on the Air National Guard 
side, the pilot school, that 1 believe runs for 15 months, and General 
Hatch is here from Alabama and I would like to ask him if that is 
correct? May I? 

Mr. WickersHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

General WatsH. General Hatch, is that pilot-training school about 
15 months? 

General Harcn. Yes, sir. That includes jet qualification, 14 or 15 
months; yes, sir. 

General Wats. That is the source from which we get our jet 
pilots. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Thank you. My son-in-law just left for out 
there. He is with the National Guard here in the District of Columbia. 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. WickERSHAM. My son-in-law just left for one of those courses. 

General WatsH. Oh, a jet course. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, addr ‘essing myself to the general 
from New Jersey. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van ZaAnpvt. Are any of the general staff of the National 
Guard—and I am now thinking nationwide—participating in the 

Sandia training program, special | weapons? 

General McGowan. There have been division commanders, divi- 
sion staff officers, including my own, who have just returned from the 
recent Desert Rock and that I am sure is nationwide. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am thinking about the special course at Sandia. 

General McGowan. Well, I don’t know—I am not sure I know 
which course the gentleman is referring to on that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is about a 6-week course. 
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General McGowan. Oh, yes, sir. But not in great numbers. And 
they must be people assigned specifically to duties which require that 
specific training, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. General McGowan, we have covered some of the 
things no douot that you have in your statement. 

So before we cover them all, would you mind presenting your state- 
ment to the committee ? 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, supplementing 
the statement made by my colleague, Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, pres- 
ident of the National Guard Association of the United States, permit 
me to submit the following statement : 

The National Guard Association of the United States is 100 percent 
behind the objectives which the President stated in his message to 
Congress of January 13, 1955, in regard to a National Reserve Plan. 
However, we are convinced that H. R. 2967 will not ace meni sh these 
objectives insofar as the Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard are concerned, unless it is amended very materially. 

The Department of Defense presentation has laid stress on the 
need for maintaining a manpower pool of non-prior-service personnel 
from which the Regular Forces can recruit. This is proper toa degree, 
but the Department of Defense’s National Reserve Plan is weighted so 
heavily in favor of preserving that pool for the Active Forces, and 
against the Reserve Forces, particularly the Army and Air National 
Guard, from gaining access to the young men in the pool, that the 
primary purpose of the National Reserve Plan, as a plan for strength- 
ening the Reserve Forces, implicit in its title, is almost. lost to sight. 

The Department of Defense charts have shown the Reserve system 
only in terms of individuals and the totals thereof in each Reserve 
category. This tells only half the story. It is true that the Naval 
Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, and to some extent the Air Force 
Reserve, are interested only in training individuals. 

These Reserves (except possibly the Marine Corps Reserve) have 
announced that they intend to rely only on voluntary enlistments from 
persons who have served or will serve at least 2 years on active duty. 

They say they are not interested in seeking any members, voluntary 
or involuntary, who have had or will take only 6 months active duty 
for training. 

Therefore, the National Reserve Plan means nothing to those 
Reserve Forces, nor does it interfere with their present right to enlist 
non-prior-service personnel into their Reserve, to keep them until the 
draft boards are about to induct them, and then to order them to active 
duty for 2 years. 

I might interpolate by repeating what General Walsh said here, 
that the proposed bill would shut off all voluntary sources for the 
National Guard except the 6-month trainees. 

On the statement, on the other hand, just as is the case with the 
Active Army, the manpower needs of the Army National Guard, 
Air National Guard, and the Army Reserve are so urgent and so 
great, that these forces will have to depend on the imposition of an 
involuntary obligation to serve in their units in order to get the large 
numbers of men needed. 
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While the Guard would prefer to be manned exclusively by volun- 
teers if provisions for involuntary induction into the other Reserve 
Forces are enacted into law, as H. R. 2967 would do. 

Moreover, the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve desire 
that the main source of their personnel should be the persons who 
have had or will take 6 months of initial active training. 

The Army has a special Reserve problem. As President Eisen- 
hower said when he was head of SHAPE, and as General Gruenther, 
its present head, repeated in a statement published on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1955, the Army needs not only trained filler replacements 
or reinforcements in its Reserve Forces, but above all, it needs fully 
organized combat units in sizes up to and including divisions, and 
which are a going concern. The Army National Guard has always 
supplied the bulk of these combat units. 

It would seem that the logical approach to the problem is to first 
determine what reservists are needed as units, and what numbers as 
individuals, to back up the Active Forces in an emergency. ‘This is 
a problem for the Army General Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to resolve. 

Only the Army General Staff has the background information to 
make a determination as to just what, how many divisions, support- 
ing units, and how many individual reinforcements will be needed 
between M-day and M plus 6 months. That determination is set 
forth in the Army Reserve Forces Plan. 

The National Guard accepts that plan. It is for the Army to tell 
vou the full details of their Reserve Forces Plan, but I can say the 
National Guard’s part in it is not new. It carries out the historic 
first-line Reserve mission of the National Guard to furnish units, not 
individuals for induction on M-day. 

The Army National Guard will supply the major part of three field 
armies available for combat anywhere in the world. That is what 
the Army depends upon the Army National Guard to furnish be- 
tween M-day and M plus 6 months. 

In addition, the Army National Guard has assumed the mission of 
manning certain AAA sites around critical areas in this country. 
These units must be ready to fire on D-day. 

If the military obligation as written into the National Reserve 
Plan bill will not supply the manpower to bring to, and maintain the 
Army National Guard and Air Naitonal Guard at the required 
strengths to fulfill their assigned missions, then the obligation and 
bill are fatally defective. 

In view of the early priority missions of the Army National Guard 
and Air National Guard, any plan which will not eventually provide 
for and maintain their units at, or very near, full strength, will 
adversely affect the security of this Nation. 

As has been indicated, we are, of course, gravely concerned about the 
situation which would exist under the National Reserve program 
where the Air National Guard is concerned, since it would get no 
men from the 6-month trainees, nor could it enlist any men in the Air 
National Guard except such volunteers who had had 4 years or more 
of service in the Active Forces, and this we do not believe is practical 
or feasible. 

During the course of these hearings the distinguished member of the 
committee from Maryland observed that a man who had not made 
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his stripes after 4 years of service with the Active Forces was not worth 
reenlisting, to which we can subscribe. 

If it should follow that nearly all men who had served 4 years or 
more with the Air Forces did make their stripes, just where would 
the Air National Guard obtain the required number of privates? 

We have always proceeeded on the assumption that any military 
force required a given number of privates and that no forces can be 
composed of all chiefs and no Indians. 

It is appropriate to pause here to clear up four misconceptions which 
have been allowed to be created in the public mind, through no fault 
of the National Guard. 

Misconception No. 1: That the National Guard has had an unfair 
advantage under existing law over other Reserve Forces, because 
it can recruit 17- to 1814-year-olds who are deferred from the draft 
during satisfactory performance of their National Guard duty. 

Answer: The National Guard has the early priority missions de- 
scribed above. To perform them it has to have personnel. The 
National Guard would prefer that they come to it with some prior 
training or service, but existing law has provided no means whereby 
such persons with prior training or service can be transferred—or 
indueted—into the National Guard in sufficient numbers to assure the 
necessary strength. 

Congress was wisely granted the 17- to 1814-year-old deferment 
provision to make it possible for the National Guard to have units at 
greater than 50 percent of full T/O strength. 

Otherwise, it would have to be maintained on the same skeletonized 
basis as is the case with the bulk of the Army Reserve. Without the 
17 to 1814 provision, the country would in that event have few or no 
effective combat units in being for use in a national emergency. 

In the Korean emergency, battalion-size Army National Guard units 
were in Korea within 6 months after induction. 

National Guard divisions reached Korea later. Of course, many 
individual reservists were thrown into Korea sooner, but combat units 
were needed as well as individuals. 

The Army National Guard was able to supply these units. To do 
this in the future, the Army National Giuard has to have strength, and 
any new law must continue to assure that such strength is provided. 

Misconception No. 2: That the National Guard is “weal.” 

Answer: Almost without exception, official statements from the 
Defense Establishment do not differentiate between the National 
Guard and the Reserves generally, when condemning our military 
reserve system as “weak.” 

This occurred again in the press on February 13, when General 
Gruenther was quoted as saying that our military Reserve system 
“is one of the weakest in the entire North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion.” 

This may or may not be true of our Reserves overall, but it cer- 
tainly is not true of the Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard. 

General Gruenther was further quoted as saying that the E ‘uropean 
nations “understand the problem and are.attempting to solve it,” and 
that so far, the United States record cannot be held up “as a good 
example.” 














T am sure that General Gruenther did not intend it just that way, 
but such a statement completely ignores the past record and the pres- 
ent splendid condition of the Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard, and implies that they do not measure up to their responsi- 
bilities. 

It is doubtful if any European country can put a Reserve division 
into the field on M-day which will be superior to our National Guard 
divisions. The National Guard will fight with what it has, whenever 
called, and it will give a good account of itself. 

The impression that the National Guard is either weak of inef- 
fective, is created because official spokesmen lump the Army and Air 
National Guard with the Army and Air Force Reserve generally, in 
statements that our Reserve system is weak, and because they con- 
sider the Reserve Forces in terms of total number of individuals, with- 
out taking into consideration the actual state of readiness of the 
units of the Army and Air National Guard. 

For example, mention is rarely, if ever made, of the fact that the 
Army National Guard has 22 combat infantry divisions with strengths 
of 10,000 and more officers and men, or that it also has 5 armored di- 
Visions and, in addition, a substantial number of combat and service 
support units with a total strength of 340,000. 

Neither is mention made that the Air National Guard has 27 com- 
bat wings which had strength of 57,617 on January 31, 1955. 

It has been made to appear again and again by official spokesmen 
that the Army and Air National Guard are not up to strength, but T 
am sure, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that you 
recognize the foregoing strength achievements of the Army and Air 
National Guard as precisely the strength authorized by Congress. 

If the Nation and the Congress desire the Army and Air National 
Guard to have a greater strength, all that is necessary is to authorize 
a greater strength; but it must be borne in mind that no purpose 
would be served unless the required equipment, materiel, and train- 
ing facilities are made available, and to do so would be costly indeed. 

Misconception No. 3: That the Army and Air National Guard are 
composed almost entirely of untrained men. 

Answer: This is another impression which official spokesmen not 
only fail to deny but rather emphasize in public utterances to support 
such misconception. 

Mention is never made of the fact that the 40,054 officers and warrant 
officers in the Army and Air National Guard constitute a veteran 
corps, and the same holds true to a very considerable degree for the 
noncommissioned officers. 

The fact is also that approximately 50 percent of the Army and 
Air National Guard is composed of men with 2 years or more service 
in the Army or Air National Guard, or in the Active Forces, or both. 

The foregoing figures do not include approximately 10,000 Air 
National Guard recruits who have had 10 weeks’ boot training at Air 
Force bases. This indicates to us, at least, a decidedly high level of 
experience and competence about which not one word has been said 
during the course of the hearings on H. R. 2967. 

Two years’ service in the Army or Air National Guard is equivalent 
to any 6 months of active duty under the conditions contained in the 
National Reserve Plan. 
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Granted this, it will be seen that the Army and Air National Guard 
are not in bad shape at all in respect to experience. As a matter of 
fact, they are in the best shape they have ever been in our history. 
(hat they can be in better shape there is no question. All that is 
necessary is to provide a means of giving us trained men or, at least, 
men who have had approximately 6 months of basic and advanced 
training and some specialist training. 

— questions could be asked in this connection : 

. We could inquire why the National Guard is today limited to 
fewer weekly drills and fewer days of training each summer, than 
were authorized in the peaceful twenties following World War I. 

2. Further inquiry might well be made as to why the Army National 
(ruard and the Army Reserve, alone of all the reserve components, are 

ot authorized to hold multiple-weekend training assemblies, whereby 
outdoor training ts facilitated and training hours per drill are doubled, 
and at no additional cost to the taxpayer. 

Third, it is well to bring out that, although full-time admin- 
istrative, supply, and maintenance personnel are provided in the splen- 
did Army National Guard technician program, no full-time training 
personnel have thus far been provided. 

Parenthetically, I might say that such personnel are included in the 
budget submitted to the Congress for action when 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that a duty of the Federal Government, to provide 
that, or is that a duty of the State government 

General McGowan. If we are to have units prepared to take over 
missions in a period of time, which no Regular division has hitherto 
had to take, by getting overseas within 6 months, they will have to be 
provided by the Federal Gov ernment, sir. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, may I invite Congressman John- 
son’s attention to the constitutional provision, according “with the 
discipline prescribed by the Congress.” 

Mr. Jounson. I just wanted to be sure it was. 

Mr. Devereux. Do I understand you that you have no Regular 
officers assigned to the National Guard units 4 

General McGowan. We have advisers who have no command or 
training responsibilities. They are advisers only. They do not, 
sir, as In the case of the Marine Corps Reserve, act as base and 
organization commanders. 

Mr. Brooks. I had heard that referred to with pride, that we didn’t 
have. 

General McGowan. Oh, I am not deploring it. I am _ pointing 
out the need for full-time National Guard training personnel, if we 
are to Increase our training standards, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute, now. What are you following? 
Do you want Regular officers assigned to the National Guard with 
training and command responsibilities 

General McGowan. We are asking that full-time National Guard 
officers be assigned to training duties on the same basis that we 
have—— 

Mr. Devereux. Your advisers. 

General McGowan. We have administrative, supply, and mainte- 
nance personnel now on duty with the guard as part of the Army 
technician program. 
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Mr. Brooks. Do you have to come to Congress for that authority ? 
Can't the States—— 

General McGowan. We have to come for the money, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, money. 

General McGowan, And that request is to be made in this session, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I see. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask a question of the general ? 

About No. 1 there, I used to go to the National Guard training 
camps. We had the 15-day period and of course once or more every 
week. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Has that been cut down ¢ 

General McGowan. In the twenties we were authorized, when we 
were youngsters in the guard, 60 drills per year, and a minimum of 
48. Today our maximum is 48. We then were allowed additional 
days added to our 15-day field-training period to cover travel where 
the distance was greater than 250 miles. Today we are limited to 
15 days, regardless of the distance to the field-training site. 

And 1 might state that divisions in the Middle West travel as far 
as eight and nine hundred miles by motor convoy to their field-training 
sites from their armory station. 

Mr. Jonnson. Eight and nine hundred miles. 

General McGowan. All within the 15 days. So that the net result 
is less training time today than we had in the twenties. 

Mr. Deverecx. May I ask you another question ¢ 

This limitation on so-called weekend training. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverrux. Was that not imposed by the lack of authority to 
pay for rations during that time? 

General McGowan. Sir, the answer is that we can and would train 
twice as long per drill on a weekend basis without any provision for 
feed rations. We would double our training hours, as a matter of 
fact, without any additional cost. 

Mr. Devereux. No: but it seems to me that question came up, that 
if you call men to training for a weekend, you would have to have 
some authorization to pay them rations. 

General McGowan. That is what is known as—you would hold a 
4-hour drill instead of a 2-hour drill on a Saturday or a Sunday, once 
or twice a month. 

General Watsn. Involving no rations. 

Mr. Devereux. Involving no rations whatsoever. 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, wouldn't it be far better to take them out 
Saturday morning early and bring them back Sunday night late, if 
you were able to have that ration money / 

General McGowan. We do that now, sir, but we would like to sub- 
stitute some of the night drills of 2 hours’ duration we hold during 
the month—devote them to more weekend training where most of it, 
all of it, practically, is out of doors, and where we get twice the 
number of hours per drill and where the training returns are as much 
as four times as great. 
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Mr. Devereux. You can now keep them 4 hours a night, can’t you / 
General McGowan. Yes, sir. We may keep them 4 hours; yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Why don’t you do that? Is it money, again? 

General McGowan. We are not permitted—no, sir. It takes no 
money. 

Mr. Brooks. It takes no money. 

General McGowan. But the Army Reserve and the National Guard 
are not permitted to do so. 

Mr. Brooks. You can have them in for 4 hours, but it wouldn't 
take the place of another training period. Isn’t that what you mean / 

General McGowan. That is right. 

General WausH. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid we are getting off 
the track here. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we are just referring to paragraph 3, on page &, 
in the statement made. 

General WautsH. Now, here, you say why not drill 4 hours a night. 
Let’s assume the man gets through work at 5 o'clock. He has to hustle 
home and get his dinner, unless he has money and buys it downtown. 
The normal drill starts at 8 o’clock. It must be 2 hours, exclusive 
of interruptions. The man takes another half or three-quarters of an 
hour home. He better get some sleep if he is going to be on the job 
the next morning. 

Now the interesting thing about this whole business is the objection 
on the Army side seems to be purely legal, based on an opinion of 
the judge advocate. And yet the Navy and Air Force and the 
Marines have had this weekend multiple drill for a long time, and 
they are having it right now. 

Our question is why, if it is legal for one, it isn’t legal for the other. 

Mr. Brooks. And if it is on the weekend, you couldn't come across 
the problem of being up too late at night. 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Genera] Watsn. No. Because normally now men work 5 days a 
week, 

General McGowan. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, sir. 

General McGowan. Readiness for combat is a relative thing. If 
laws are enacted which will give the National Guard a steady and 
assured supply of pretrained personnel, of course its combat units 
will be much more ready for combat then than they are now, It is 
the fault of the present law that this is not now the case. 

It would be well worthwhile for the committee to consider the 
state of training of the Army National Guard as evidenced by the 
ratings given to the organizations and units thereof by the Depart- 
ment of the Army itself. For example, during the calendar year 
1954, the field training reports disclose that 1,294 units of the Army 
National Guard were rated as “superior”; 2,004 were rated as “ex- 
cellent”; 1,111 “satisfactory”; and only 323 were rated as “unsatis- 
factory” and placed on probation. 

Thus, it will be noted that almost 60 percent of the units of the 
Army National Guard were rated superior or excellent. This would 
seem to refute the contention that the Army National Guard is com- 
posed of untrained men. Statistics with reference to the state of 
training and the ratings of the Air National Guard have been already, 
or will be submitted to the committee, and they are equally satisfying. 








Misconception No. 4: That enlistments in the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard adversely affect recruiting for the Active Forces. 

Answer: The facts show that the situation is exactly the reverse, 
for the National Reserve Plan contemplates holding the 6-month pool 
of trainees for the Army National Guard and Army Reserve, the 
Marine Corps Reserve and Coast Guard Reserve to 100,000, while on 
the other hand, it proposes to maintain a special “fishing pool” of 
750,000 to 850,000 within the overall manpower pool, to ensure suf- 
ficient volunteer enlistments for the Active Forces. 

This, as pointed out by General Walsh in his presentation, is dis- 
proportionate. No cognizance has been given to the fact that during 
calendar year 1954, some 32,000 members of the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard enlisted in the Active Forces, and that such enlistments 
are not anything new or out of the ordinary, for this situation has 
prevailed since the inception of the Korean war in 1950. No credit 
has been given to the Army and Air National Guard for such enlist- 
ments in the management of the manpower pool, neither can credit 
be given under the National Reserve Plan, with the pool of NRP 
trainees being limited to oniy 100,000, this for fear that a larger 
number might adversely affect recruiting for the Active Forces. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, may 
I say that if the Reserve Forces, particularly those of the Army 
and Air Force, are to be effective, there must be a regard for certain 
fundamentals, namely, units, personnel, equipment, and facilities. 
As matters stand at the moment, and without any thought of an 
accelerated reserve program, there are deficiencies in equipment and 
facilities. During the current fiscal year, i. e., fiscal year 1955, there 
will be a net increase in strength of 50,000 and of 10,500 in the Army 
and the Air National Guard, respectively, a total aggregate inerease 
of 60,500. While the Army National Guard is deficient in some 
items of equipment, nevertheless, procurement of major items is gen- 
erally proceeding satisfactorily. 

In the matter of facilities, the deficiency in armories is serious 
indeed and the Army National Guard construction lags far behind 
the Air Force construction for the Air National Guard. I think the 
committee will find that the facilities program for the Army National 
Guard is behind requirements to the extent of approximately 100 
millions of dollars. 

It is also interesting to note that, notwithstanding the faet that 
nearly 5 years have passed since the enactment of the Brooks bill, 
sometimes referred to as the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, 
the Army National Guard still does not have an acceptable space 
criteria for multiple unit armories which has been approved by the 
Department of Defense. All we have is a reasonably satisfactory 
criteria for a 120-man armory. It seems to us very strange indeed, as 
we contemplate the arguments which have been advanced to this com- 
mittee for increasing very materially the strength of the units of the 
Army National Guard, with our new facilities utterly inadequate for 
our existing unit strengths, so that we are now housing rifle companies 
with an enlisted strength of 165, actual strength, in armories con- 
structed on a space criteria for a maximum of 120 men. 

In connection with the bill now before the committee, namely, H. R. 
2967, the figures of 100,000, 150,000, 200,000 and 250,000 have been 
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variously advanced as to the number of men who should be trained for 
6 months for the Army National Guard, Army Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

I do not believe that anybody can accurately advise this commitee 
as to the numbers which should be trained in order to keep up their 
authorized strength, until this committee and the Congress first fixes 
the strength for all of these components. Until that determination 
has been made, any figure would be pure speculation. We are in- 
sistent, that in any event, the Congress shall fix the authorized numbers 
to be trained under any plan such as is being considered. 

With this, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I con- 
clude my presentation and also take advantage of the opportunity to 
express to the chairman and members of the committee the sincere 
appreciation of the Army National Guard, Air National Guard and 
the National Guard Association for being afforded the opportunity to 
express their views. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General McGowan. It is a 
very clear statement. 

I think I understand your ideas. There were one or two matters, 
however, that you have emphasized, and that is equipment, more 
strongly than General Walsh emphasized it. You referred to the 
recruiting problem, which is in line with what General Walsh had to 
say. 

Now, are there any questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

You think if we could work out some sort of percentages as to the 
number of people who might be enlisted through the National Guard 
for.6 months training and then come back to their own unit, against 
the overall strength figure that we select for trainees, that that might 
work out fairly well ? 

General WaLsH. Well, we think so, Congressman Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Based upon the size and past experience of reenlist- 
ments, past experience of volunteers into National Guard units, do 
you think that that would be a sound approach to the problem ? 

General WatsH. We would have to know what the percentage would 
be. Of course, the greater percentage, the greater the level of 
experience. 

Mr. Devereux. No. What I meant—apparently today the Army is 
talking about approximately 30 percent, or maybe 35 percent of the 
100,000 would be channeled into the National Guard. 

General WarsH. Could we approach that another way, Congress- 
man Devereux? If, as has been indicated, the draft quotas are only 
going to be 3,000 a month for fiscal 1956 or a total of 36,000, then would 
it be necessary to limit the percentage ? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I mean, to get a slice of the pie. 

General Wats. Oh, I see what you are driving at. 

Mr. Devereux. Depending upon the Reserve needs, I mean the 
overall Reserve needs of the country. 

General WatsH. That would seem fair. 

Mr. Devereux. of the various branches. 

General WautsH. That would seem fair. What do you think, 
Colonel Stevenson ? 

Mr. Devereux. I mean a percentage and all of that will have to be 
worked out. 
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General McGowan. Our experience has been, and I think borne 
out nationally, that if the Congress sets an increased figure of 50,000 
for the end of the following fiscal year, in arder to maintain existing 
strength, and score a net gain of 50,000, we are required to enlist 3 
times that number. 

Mr. Devereux. To get them in one way or another. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir: to score a net increase of 50,000, 150,- 
000 must be enlisted. That is also borne out in General Erickson’s 
figures. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General, on page 7 you state that if the Congress desires the Army 
and the Air National Guard to have a greater strength, all that is 
necessary is to authorize a greater strength. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are very optimistic in that respect. If Congress 
authorizes the strength, it is right there. That is not in harmony, 
however, with the previous testimony. 

General McGowan. We say that with some pardonable pride, Mr. 
Chairman, because whatever strength Congress has fixed for us in 
the past has been met. And I might say the Congress has not fixed 
in the past any unreasonable figures, and it has supported those figures 
with the necessary appropriations. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, with pride for your organization, I think you 
are entitled to leniency in your statement. 

Are there further questions, gentlemen ? 

General Wausu. May I say something off the record / 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if there are no further questions, we certainly 
thank you, gentlemen. 

General WatsH. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the subcommittee will stand adjourned until 
tomorrow at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Ducanper. In executive session, for the subcommittee only. 

Mr. Brooks. In executive session. 

General WatsH. That means we are excused ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Ducanper. Until Friday, when we will start marking up the 
bill, is that right, Mr. Chairman, Friday afternoon ? 

Mr. Brooks. We will let them know about that date. 
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(The statistics referred to are as follows :) 


Appropriations, estimates 


Component or item 








Army National Guard_.- 
Air National Guard 


(1) Totals 
Construction: 

(1) Armory 

(2) Nonarmory-. 


(a) Totals 


lotal appropriation or estimate 


year 1955, 


437, 500 


Fiscal Fiscal year 
1955, appro- 
strength priation 


375, 000 
62, 500 


$240, 000, 000 
169, 000, O00 


409, 000, 000 


27, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


28, 000, 000 


437, 000, 000 


Fiscal 
year 1956, 
strength 

425, 000 

67, 630 


492, 630 


RESERVE COMPONENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1955-56 


Fiscal year 
1956, 
estimate 


$294, 800, 000 
200, 000, 000 


494, 800, 000 
21, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 


519, 800, 000 


Fiscal year 
1956, 
increase 


$54, 800, 000 
31, 000, 000 


85, 800, 000 
3, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


88, 800, 000 





Component or item 


e) Army Reserve . 
(f) Air Force Reserve _- 
Marine Reserve- --- 
h) Naval Reserve 
Coast Guard Reserve 


(1) Total_- 


Component 


a) Army and Air National Guard__- 
») All other components 


(1) Differential_ 


Average, 
2 Estimate. 


(Whereupon, 
». m. Thursday, 
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OTHER COMPONENTS 


Strength Appropriation 


1 164, 123 
1 28, 950 
1 36, 425 

1 129, 243 

16, 800 


$90, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000 
16, 750, 000 
76, 730, 000 
2, 500, 000 


365, 541 213, 980, 000 


RECAPITULATION 


Strength Appropriation 


437, 500 
365, 541 


$437, 000, 000 
213, 980, 000 


71, 959 223, 020, 000 


Strength 


2 199, 950 
1 61, 722 
1 44, 740 

1 132, 864 

16, 800 


446, O76 


Strength 


492, 630 
$46, O76 


46, 554 


at 4:45 p. m., the committee was 
March 10, 1955.) 


Estimate 


$130, 289, 000 
40, 000, 000 
19, 031, 000 
8&3, 943, 000 
3, 175, 000 


276, 438, 000 


Appropriation 


$519, 800, 000 
276, 438, 000 


243, 362, 000 


adjournec 


Increase 
$40, 289, 000 
12, 000, 000 
2, 281, 000 
7, 213, 000 
675, 000 


62, 458, 000 


Increase 
$88, 800, 000 


62, 458, 000 


26, 342, 000 


1 until 2 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 





THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1955 


Ilouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:20 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have with us a distinguished colleague of ours 
whom we did not have the opportunity to hear during the regular 
course of the hearings, but we have been able to get him in this 
morning. 

We would be hi appy to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curtis. I first want to thank the chairman for giving me per- 
mission to testify before the subcommittee on H. R. 2967, the bill to 
provide for strengthening the Reserve Forces of our Armed Forces. 

I thought I would give a little of my personal background and 
interest in this subject. I personally think that you gentlemen have 
before you a subject matter which is the most important matter that 
| know that faces this country today, because in it is involved this 
question of how we are going to adequately defend this great democ- 
racy of ours without at ‘the same time sacrific ing the very principles 
that go to make it a democracy, because in this field of how we handle 
our defense and how we handle the youths of our country who, of 
course, are going to have to be your bulwark of defense, depends upon 
this matter. 

I spent about 4 years in the United States Navy during World 
War II, where I had quite an experience dealing with personnel. 
I was in Navy aviation, and being a lawyer I was assigned mostly to 
engineering duties. I was in maintenance and mater iel. 

Since getting out of the Navy I have continued to have a great 
interest in the problems of the Reserves, and indeed, in the apelban 
of our Armed Forces, from two angles: One is the National Council 
for the Association of Naval Officers from the Ranks—those were 
the old Mustangs who were really our technicians, in the aviation 
branch, at any rate. Another source of interest was with the Sea Bees, 
who, of course, began as technicians, and the third source of interest 
that I have maintained is in education. I am on the board of trustees, 
incidentally, of Dartmouth College, and that institution, as you prob- 
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ably know, has 3 of the outstanding Reserve Officer Training Corps 
for 3 of the services. The final aspect of my interest is in the voca- 
tional education field. 

I have testified every year before the Appropriations Committee 
urging that no funds in the field of vocational education be reduced 
because in my opinion therein lies the great bulwark of the defense 
of this country, and as I have pointed out to the committee at the 
time, you have to view the entire field of vocational education in order 
to comprehend the full significance of it. 

Our Armed Forces have moved into the field of vocational educz 
tion to a very great degree in the past few years, and in many instance “4 
in my judgment, we have been duplicating the civilian facilities, and 
certainly before there was any reduction in civilian vocational educa- 
tion we ought to look at the entire military field to see just what the 
situation is. 

Now, I am aware that the President in his message to the Congress 
in regard to this problem of our Reserve force and the defense of this 
country made this statement: He said that there have been exhaustive 
studies made in the field of manpower and manpower usage, and with 
all due regard for the President and his advisers, I want to state that 
in my judgment that is the whole trouble, that there have not been 
exhaustive studies made into this field. 

Now, I have before me a series of 8 books which pretty well comprise 
what modern studies have been made—when I say “modern,” I mean 
within the last few years—in this great problem of manpower utiliza- 
tion. 

I think a great job is being done by the National Manpower Council 
which was set up in April 1951, under the auspices of the Graduate 
School of Business at Columbia University, and with a sizable grant 
from the Ford Foundation. 

Their most recent pg any I know the committee is familiar 
with it—is a report on the National Manpower Council dated—I think 
it came out in November 1954—in which they outlined the studies 
to date in this field, and in there they have a bibliography of pertinent 
materials. Most of these books—and I will supply the titles to the 
reporter—are referred to in here. 

Let me illustrate one, for example, Psychiatry and Military Man- 
power Policy. This is “a reappraisal of the experience in World War 
II.” This was under the : auspices of the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, in their Human Resources Study. 

When you analyze what this book says it in essence says that what 
we did in World War IT was almost useless, in this particular field, 
and that we need to go in and study and learn more about it. 

Every one of these works, The Uneducated, which, of course, is 
studying the question of what civilian skills exist. 

The Utilization of Scientific and Professional Manpower. 

A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower. 

A Policy for Skilled Manpower. 

Occupational Choice. 

And then the propected studies that this Manpower Council has set 
forth point to this one thing: In fact, every one of these books you will 
find after their studies what they say is this: “We are just skimming 
the surface. We are just beginning to get into this subject matter and 
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understand our problem of training, and what trained personnel we do 
have in our civilian society, and how it can be used by the Military 
Establighment. : 

‘ar from the studies being exhaustive—they might have exhausted 
the people who are working on them, but we are just scratching the 
surface, gentlemen, and, in my humble judgment, in this great field 
of what we are going to do, as far as manpower is conc erned, for the 
Military Establishment, we have not even started looking into the 
real subject itself. 

Now, I want to digress just a minute to say this: I do not think the 
lteserve program is going to work unless the leaders of the Military 
Establishment intended that it work. And I think part of the trouble 
of our Reserve program today, and in the past, hasn’t been so much 
what has been written on paper in legislation, but it has been the fact 
that—in my judgment, again—the military leaders were not too intent 
On making it work. 

I want to illustrate this by a specific situation in St. Louis, Mo., 
in regard to our Reserve units there. I was talking with a top- 
ranking officer in one of those Reserve units who told me that in those 
2 vears that he was in command of this particular unit no field grade 
officer had ever come to St. Louis or expressed any interest at all in 
what problems they were having in regard to keeping a good Reserve 
program going, and even when they were going to Chicago, in this 
instance, to talk to the field grade officers who had the Reserve pro- 
cram under their cognizance, ‘they were unable to really sit down and 
lave an appreciative audience to discuss these problems. 

Mr. Deverrex. What Reserve unit was that? Was it Army, Navy, 
Marines ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. That happened to be Army. 

Mr. Brooks. I might say to the gentleman that I think most of the 
committee members share your view in that respect. I have often said 
that a poor law well enforced is better than a good law poorly enforced. 

Mr. Curtis. I think H. R. 2967, even if it is a good law, if the Mili- 
tary Establishment does not intend to try to make it work, it is not 
going to work any more than what we have on the books. 

I think we essentially have to get to the point where the Military 
Establishments must make up their minds to try to make a Reserve sys- 
tem work, and until that is done I don’t know what we can do here 
in the Congress, unless it is to urge that our Commander in Chief look 
into this question of the enforcement of the laws that Congress has 
written. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is what the problem is, if I may suggest it 
to the gentleman. We have a duty to do, and we ought to go ahead 
and do it, regardless. When we have done our part, we have done what 
we can, 

Mr. Jomnson. What you describe was true in quite a good many 
places where [ have visited. They were just indifferent. The people 
across the river who are the ones who are supposed to put the impetus 
into it, just didn’t do anything. 

Mr. Curris. I can personally testify—one reason I am here is to 
testify as to the situation in St. Louis, Mo., because I have talked 
to the ranking officers who are in charge of the Reserve units in St. 
Louis, Mo., and they have, on a somewhat confidential basis, told me 
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that in their judgment the real problem was that there was no atten- 
tion devoted to them by the field grade officers who were charged 
with enforcing it. 

Now, I might add another thing which is the experience we have 
had with the high school ROTC program. 

I was very active in preparing and trying to present what was 
‘alled the Bronson amendment to the Vinson UMT bill, thinking that 

yas a better approach to the problem. It was really the American 
Legion’s first and only program for Reserves at one time, until they 
switched in the past few years. It really was an extension of the 
high school ROTC idea, and immediately after the Bronson amend- 
ment—of course, the whole thing was defeated, but with the argu- 
ments we were using, quoting high-ranking generals, and so forth, 
saying that the high school ROTC program had been a great thing, 
and helpful, the next thing we knew funds were being cut off for the 
high school ROTC program. 

My own conclusions were that maybe they didn’t want to have the 
high school ROTC program standing there to demonstrate what could 
be done in this field because I, again, think—and I fundamentally feel 
as I did then—that the Bronson amendment approach to UMT is the 
correct. one. 

I now want to proceed to discuss three basic places where I think 
we are missing the boat on the problem of utilization of manpower. 
Rather. there are three reasons to support a basic reason. 

In my judgment, what we have had is this: The Military Establish- 
ment sort of grew like Topsy, and moved into many, many fields that 
were civilian in nature. I know this big subject that we have gone into 
in the Government Operations Subcommittee of the military in busi- 
ness, getting the Military Establishment out of coffee roasting, rope- 
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making, laundries, and a thousand and one different businesses, is an 


indication of how the Military Establishment did move into many 


fields which at one time had been civilan. 

At this point I am not arguing the merits or demerits of the move- 
ment. I am just pointing out that that occurred. But as that did 
occur we had men in uniform—even though a great many of the 
personnel were civil service, but nonetheless a great many men in 
uniform engaged in this tvpe of occupation. And in World War II 
we had a great many men—I would say in my estimation, and I have 
tried to make a calculated study, and I have asked the three military 
departments to make studies along this line—my estimates are that 
80 percent of the men in uniform in World War IL were engaged in 
civilian-type occupations: Driving trucks, repairing radios or operat- 
ing radios, or running laundries, or doing this, that, and the other. 

My background in aviation maintenance was a clear indication of 
that. My goodness, the thousands of men that were in the mainte- 
nance shop that I was running were all engaged in what properly were 
civilian-type activities. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Could you have operated that, in your experience, 
as efficiently if you had civilian employees there, rather than military / 

Mr. Curtis. You need certain features you do not have under 
civilian law. In other words, you cannot have men who don’t report 
towork. But beyond that particular requirement—I think, in fact, the 
way I described it, all you needed was a stepped-up civilian law to 
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apply to that situation, and my answer would be “Yes,” and my 
observation is this: Military disciplinary didn’t apply to the opera- 
tion we were doing in our maintenance work. In effect, it was almost 
completely disregarded in our maintenance shop, and it was run, 
really, like a civilian organization. Your Seabees are typical. 

Mr. Winsreap. It could have operated more economically under 
civilians? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

The other feature aside from absenteeism, which is most essential, 
hat they realize that the Military Establishment has the call sea 
their job is to serve them. 

Let me illustrate the point in another way: I am a lawyer, as I said. 
During World War II I felt that there was a terrible—not a collapse, 
but the code of military justice did not work well in World War II, 
and that was borne out by the fact that right after the war there was 
| great movement to completely revise our code of military justice. 

Mr. Brooks. You didn’t really have a code during World War LL; 
it was written toward the end of World War II. 

Mr. Curtis. You didn’t have a code, but what you did have, you 
had a working body of military law for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. There was a working body, which in my opinion was a good 
working body, but the error lay not in those codes, because those codes 
weren't anything anybody dreamed up, they were the result of almost 
centuries of battle experience. But they didn’t work when you 
ipplied them to civilian-type operations like running a maintenance 
shop. They just didn’t work there. 

Instead of analyzing our problem, we just said, “Well, the law must 
e wrong,” and the result was we have today, in my opinion, a code 
that isn’t good for either the battlefront conditions or for your 
civilian-type operation. In my Judgment, the old code for frontline 
operations, be it in the Navy aboard ship, or be it on the frontlines 
n the Army, is not good under our present code, and the old code 
tually was good and will work, and I suggest that in the Korean 
war What actually occurred, they reverted to that system because they 
had to do it. 

The point I am making is, there is an indication that if we analyze 
the jobs that the military were performing in World War II we would 
nave seen that the diffic ‘ulty lay in trying to apply what I call front- 

ine law to civilian occupations, and if we - had done the proper analysis 
we would have left battle law as it was for battle conditions, but said 
to ourselves, “Well, should all of these operations be in uniform and 
be subject to military law, and shouldn't we instead have a sort of 
stepped-up civilian law which would prevent absenteeism and would 
nsure that the military had complete priority for the results of those 
services” ? 

Now, the other way of looking at it—I have mentioned two, now, 
and this will be the third: Let us look at it from the standpoint of 
physical requirements. We begin to see the same picture exactly. 
We don’t need perfect physical specimens to issue stock at the stock- 
room level, or to drive trucks, even. As a matter of fact, there are 
inany jobs in the Military Establishment today than can be performed 
by one-legged men, or a man with one eye, a man with a heart con- 
dition, a man with flat feet. But the physical standards have all been 
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geared to one thing, as if those people are all going to be in combat, 
when they aren’t. Eighty percent of them, I suggest, are going to be 
in civilian-type occupations. 

Mr. Winsreap. If you take disabled people and put them in the 
service, the compensation might be pretty heavy over a period of years, 
in aggravating these cases. I would like to get your comment on that 
side of it. 

Mr. Curtis. I agree with you exactly on that. That is another 
reason I say that those men, in my opinion, who are performing 
civilian-type occupations need not be put in uniform. 

Mr. Winsreap. Are these civilian employees subject to the rights of 
other civilian employees? 

Mr. Curtis. In wartime, I have again suggested what is needed is 
a stepped-up type of civilian law, which we almost had voluntarily in 
World War II, through the help of the labor unions and others, which 
prevented absenteeism in our munition plants and elsewhere. 

For instance, in the assembly and repair shops at Norfolk where we 
had civilian laborers overhauling a great many of our aircraft, we 
had special agreements on the matter of absenteeism. But that very 
point which I will revert to, of the veterans’ benefits—the veterans’ 
benefits have always been geared, and all the oratory we hear on the 
floor of the House in behalf of veterans, is based upon the combat 
veteran. And yet Lagain suggest 80 percent of those in uniform never 
heard a shot fired in anger, and the procedures in the event that their 
particular unit, if they happened to be near the frontline, was over- 
run wasn’t that they were to pick up guns or anything, they were 
to get the heck out of the way as fast as they could—the supply troops, 
and so forth—and let the combat troops carry on. 

Now, I suggest the German Army situation has a lesson in force 
there. They had six physical categories. They had their front line 
physical specimens, but they had another category not quite as good. 
Some went along the line of what we now call a limited duty service 
in the Military Establishment, but theirs was geared on that basis. 
Now, if they began to run out of frontline physical specimens then 
they were set up to dip into the next physical echelon, and down to 
the next, but it was always on the basis that those men would then 
become frontline troops, but our system in World War II, and our 
system today, has a top physical specimen. He may be punching 
a typewriter or driving a truck, or doing anything, and yet you have 
had—and I have always said that the limited duty service is a lot 
of eyewash—you had these boys who are supposed to be limited duty 
getting up on the frontlines. I have some specific cases in my files 
on that very situation, and when you call it to the attention of the 
top command they do nothing about it. 

I personally think that the idea of using all our manpower is the 
smart thing to do, and there are places for the one-legged man in a 
job that the military needs to have done, but need that person be in 
uniform; that is the test in my judgment. 

Now, to go on to the field of training, as soon as we get to that field 
we begin to see—take my figures for the sake of argument—if it is 
20 percent who are going to be engaged in combat, there is no question 
but what the Military Establishment has to handle the training of that 
20 percent. There is no question in my mind at all their arms must 
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be strengthened in that field. But for the 80 percent who are going 
to be engaged in civilian-type activities, whether it is welding or 
repairing an automobile or an electronics expert, and so on, those 
people, I suggest, should be trained and can be trained better, and are 
trained better in our civilian society, through our vocational schools, 
and there is no reason for the Military Establishment going into the 
field of education, about which they know little—and certainly we 
really don’t want them in that field, we want them concentrating, I 
suggest, on military matters. Strengthen their hands as far as the 
Y) percent who are going to be combat are concerned. 

The plea L get from mothers back home, and L know you gentle- 
men do, is that “If my boy is going to have to fight 1 want him to 
know how to defend himself,” and it is that argument that is used 
in behalf of the Military Establishment taking over all of these boys, 
and [say that is a basically sound arguinent, but it is only a 20 percent 
truthful argument. For the combat boys, you are darned right, they 
have to be trained and should be trained, but I submit for the 50 per- 
cent who are not going to ever be called upon for combat, who are 
going to be running a bulldozer—take the Seabees: A typical example. 
The Seabees were set up on an exact opposite philosophy of General 
Hershey’s philosophy when he says the civilian skills are largely of 
no value to the Military Establishment. In fact, he said we have to 
untrain them and retrain them again. 

And General Hershey is right when he is talking about the 20 per- 
cent for combat, but he is completely in error when he is talking 
about the 80 percent. And Adm. Ben Moreell, in setting up the Sea- 
bees, followed up the philosophy of “If I want a bulldozer operated 
[ better go to the civilian society and get a guy, even though he is fat 
and 40, if he has been running a bulldozer for 15 or 20 years I will 
get me a better bulldozer operator that way, rather than taking an 
18-year-old kid, send him through boot training camp, and through a 
3 or + months’ bulldozer school, and have him come out a bulldozer 
operator.” 

It isa question of matching civilian skills with those skills needed at 
that time. 

Mr. Devereux. You suggest only 20 percent of the military go into 
combat. To a degree, perhaps, you are correct, if you go way, way 
back into the Zone of the Interior. But you do have to have those 
trained skills of people who will be backing up the lines. 

Mr. Curtis. In your field maintenance, and so forth, I agree with 
you. 

Mr. Devereux. Also we must remember that some people have sug- 
gested we have only 20 percent of the required manpower trained 
for combat. Then you would place that great burden on just that 20 
percent. You would not provide for any rotation to allow that 20 per- 
cent to move back into a softer and a more secure position. You 
wouldn't have that possibility. 

Mr. Curtis. May I ask the gentleman who is a real expert in this 
field @ 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t suggest that, but I have had some experience. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I do, and so does everyone else, General. Isn’t 
it true that we have found from a practical point of fighting, that this 
rotation frequently interferes with the efficiency of fighting? Does it 
not ? 
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Mr. Deverevx. Consider the type of rotation that we had. We 
know right after the war that some vessels were absolutely immobilized 
because people reached a certain point of ineffectiveness. I never 
agreed with that philosophy. I think it should be a unit rotation 
proposition. 

There is no question about the point that you bring out very defi- 
nitely, that perhaps the civilian skills were not properly employed in 
the last war. It was even more glaring in World War I. My father 
was in the Inspector General’s Department, and with some military 
b: kground which he had he told me innumerable stories about that. 

I do think we have come a long way, and I think that the services 
and the Selective Service should keep up a running inventory on the 
change in skills so that the right men, if necessary, can be called up. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, do you think they do it, General ? 

Mr. Devereux. They don’t do it as well today. 

Mr. Curtis. They pay lipservice to it. 

Incidentally, in the symposium here of Frank Pace, former Secre- 
tary of the Army, he was in this symposium and he was pointing 
out—this is just a few months ago—that it is mainly lipservice that 
is paid to this matching of civilian skills. I had a kid writing to me 
the other day—and this is a typical situation—the young fellow was 
a pretty good electrician. He wanted to get into that sort of work. 
And yet when he appeared with the 20 others that had to appear that 
day for assignment to the Army they were assigned completely to 1 
corps—I have forgotten what corps they were assigned to, but all 20 
of them, so it was an assignment by the numbers. There wasn’t any 
attempt whatsoever to try to do what we are talking about, matching 
skills—and this is talking about modern times. I mean within the 
past few months. And as Frank Pace said, if they could only get 
the personnel officers to understand the significance of all this—vyou 
see, I am thinking of your Reserves. You are going to need so many 
electrician experts in the event of mobilization. Why, in the name 
of Heaven have them in the Army? Why not have them spotted in 
the civilian society, through a Reserve program such as we have, so 
that they could be picked up, if a Reserve program would work. And 
why shouldn’t the training of electricians come from the civilian 
society? Why should the Military Establishment set up classrooms, 
vocational educational classrooms, and I have seen them. 

Over in Scott Air Force Base, my heavens, the equipment, the 
machinery, even the personnel are competing with our civilian vo- 

cational fields, for instructors, and so forth. Why don’t they utilize 
na exists in the civilian society ? 

Mr. Devereux. [ agree that they certainly should utilize the skills 
that they have. Of course, we must recognize, too, that many times a 
man will give false information on his ec: ard, because he doesn’t want 
to continue in that same civilian occupation. 

However, there is yrtnacd point which I think should be stressed. 
We know tod: ay that war is carried further back into the interior 
I personally believe that yee the benefit of the men themselves anc, 
of course, of their unit, that they are entitled to and should receive » 
degree of military training. 

Mr. Curtis. Where does that fit? For example, let us take the 
Seabees. The Seabees were notorious for their failure to regard any 
military etiquette or anything else connected with it. And I was 
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with enough Seabee units during the war to know that that reputation 
was pretty well deserved. But they did a magnificient job. 

I was telling this story to an Army officer of field rank in St. Louis, 
and he said “Yes, but,” he says, “that is bad.” He says, “Remember 
the transportation group, railroad group we brought over to Iran?” 
He states, “I was in charge of them.” He said, “My God, they were 
terrible. They were out at nights shouting around and so forth.” 
I said “Did they do a good job for what you took them over for?” He 

said, “Well, yes, because they were railroad men, and they knew what 

they were doing. * said, “Why do you want to put them under 
military discipline? Just to have them salute? We are trying to get 
a job accomplished.” 

Mr. Devereux. I will agree with you that in the personnel manage- 
ment of these individuals he probably should have used more judg- 
ment, but I would like to bring to your attention one of my personal 
observations. We had in, my short war experience, a number of very 
highly trained and skilled civilians who were with us on Wake Island. 
They were very brave men, and they could do certain jobs. Many of 
them volunteered to go up and fight beside my Marines. But un- 
fortunately, because they had not had basic military training, the 
losses among those civilians was very heavy. That is one thing the 
Seabees had to their : advantage. They received some military train- 
ing. 

Mr. Curris. Very little, General. 

Mr. Devereux. However, they had some. I believe as we move into 
any projected war, I believe all those people farther back along the 
lines of communication should receive more training. We don’t know 
what is going to happen in the event of aerial warfare with the possi- 
bility of « dropping paratroopers, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t want to interrupt you, but we have a written 
rule that we have to be in full committee. It is 2 minutes until] 10. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, could I renew my request to be able to 
supply supplemental material on this? 

Mr. Ducanper. Just supply it to me. 

Mr. Curtis. How long do I have? 

Mr. Ducanper. At least 2 weeks. 

Mr. Brooks. Supply it to Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much for having me. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, while the members are here, may | 
announce that Admiral Radford will be here at 9 o’clock. We will 
have to meet in the big room with Admiral Radford tomorrow morning 
to answer some of the most important questions on this bill. 

Mr. Dccanper. Mr. ie sige: at this point I would like to submit 
for the record the letter of Hon. Glenn R. Davis, Member of Congress, 
dated March 8, 1955, together with a letter from the Wisconsin Com- 
mittee Against Peacetime Conscription which Congressman Davis 
has asked be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Let the letters be placed in the record at this point. 

Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1955. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building. 

DrEAR COLLEAGUE: Rather than take the time of your committee for a personal 

appearance, members of the Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Conscrip- 
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tion felt that it would be more effective to prepare a statement for the record 
giving their views in opposition to H. R. 2967. They have asked that I present 
the enclosed to you for inclusion in the published hearings of your committee on 
H. R. 2967. 
With appreciation for your courtesy in this matter, Iam 
Very sincerely yours, 
GLENN R. Davis, M. C. 
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Mapison, Wis., March 5, 19 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman of House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. VINSON: The Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Conscription 
wishes to state its opposition to bill H. R. 2967 which proposes to provide for 
































strengthening of the Reserve Forces but is actually a bill providing for the 
compulsory military training of all able-bodied American men in peacetime. 

Over a decade ago, Dr. Paul Goebbels, the sinister propagandist for Adolf 
Hitler, prophesied: “We Nazis can never be defeated, for even if we are beaten a 
in battle, our ideas will eventually engulf the victors.” e 

Nothing could come closer to fulfilling Dr. Goebbels’ prophecy than for the ‘i 
world’s greatest democracy to adopt the totalitarian system of universal com- a 
pulsory military training—the very system so many of our ancestors sought :: 
freedom from in America. 4 

Our opposition to this bill is grounded on several major points, the most basic 
of which is the gross contradiction between universal regimentation and a free 4 
democratic society. A 

A system which has brought neither pence nor security to those major nations is 
that have tried it is not likely to work dit‘erently for the United States. Rather 
the influence of the military would gradually but surely reach even further into ; 
every American home, church, school, and factory. If America submits to 4 
regimentation of its boys in peacetime, it will be difficult if not impossible to id 
prevent the extension of regimentation to other areas of our national life. i 

On the purely military level, the testimony of military mnen in previous UMT Ft 
hearings indicates that the training proposed in H. R. 2967 would in no way ‘i 
substitute for a large standing army; that in event of war the reservists would & 


require extensive additional training before going into service, almost as if 
they were fresh recruits * that modern warfare calls for highly skilled technicians 
trained to man new weapons rather than for masses of regimented but relatively 
unskilled men. 

Ironically, the only major nations undefeated in war in modern times are those 
that have not relied on peacetime conscription in the past. 

It is apparent that one of the results of the proposed military Reserve plan 
will be to create a military psychology in the rising generation. Eight to ten 
years of steady, systematic indoctrination of every American boy by the military 
will in one generation reduce the citizenry to effective control by the military 
and with no real defensive purpose being served. 

The proposed legislation would set up three distinct military systems in 
addition to selective service and the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Force. It 
seems impossible for such a complex and cumbersome system to be administered 
without a giant military bureaucracy at tremendous cost. Personal and occupa- 
tional dislocations would be severe and would ultimately result in great economic 
and educational loss to the Nation as well as to the individual. 

President Eisenhower has expressed confidence in the absence of war for the 
immediately foreseeable future. It seems inconsistent to push for adoption of 
such a vast military program. 

The Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Conscription urges the members 
of the House Armed Services Committee to vote against the proposed b'll H. R. 
2967 because this legislation does not represent the true interests of the people of 
America, nor does it in any way aid friends of democracy and freedom in the 
fight against communism. 

A list of the members of the Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Con- 
scription is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 























G. L. CoLitns, President, 

ANNA MABE Davis, Vice President, 

J. G. WINANS, Secretary-Treasurer, 

JoHN McGratH, Drafting Committee Chairman. 
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WISCONSIN COMMITTEE AGAINST PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


Signe Anderson, 109 Birge Terrace, Madison, Wis. 

Ted Barbour, 2002 Monroe Street, Madison, Wis. 

A. D. Beittel, 84314 College Street, Beloit, Wis. 

Bryce Babcock, 309 North Mills Street, Madison, Wis. 

Erma Dunean, 413 West Lakeside Street, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. L. Collins, 369 North Mills Street, Madison, Wis. 

Burnell Franke, 957 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. Francis Hole, 1619 Riverside Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Elizabeth Kempton, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Mrs. Herbert Louchs, 219 Clifford Court, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. W. W. Argow, 2737 Lynn Terrace, Madison, Wis. 

Lelia Bascom, 425 Sterling Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Eugene P. Boardman, 5742 Dogwood Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Lawrence Bogh, Route 3, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cohnsteadt, 2250 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Anna Mae Davis, 1200 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Nicholas Gunderson,’ 110 Chestnut Street, Madison, Wis. 

ht. Hersheopf, 1313 O'Neill Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Lasker, 21F University Houses, Madison, Wis. 

LaVerne Lowe, 118 Chestnut Street, Madison, Wis. 

Robert Arthur, 906 Cornell Court, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. Howard K. Beale, 2816 Columbia Road, Madison 5, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bordner,’ 5746 Bittersweet Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Dahir, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

William A. Cornell,’ box 952, Milton, Wis. 

bisa Fauerbach, 136 Lathrop Street, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. Harold Groves,’ 1418 Drake Street, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. Dwight Jarvis, 2310 Rowley Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. D. D. Lescohier, 1311 Morrison Street, Madison, Wis. 

John McGrath, 416 Russell Walk, Madison, Wis. 

John Martinson, 820 West Johnson, Madison, Wis. 

Lucius C. Porter, 735 College Street, Beloit, Wis. 

Nathaniel Sample, 953 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. and Mrs. Oscar Stanke, Waterloo, Wis. 

Rabbi Manfred Swarzensky, 414 Shepard Terrace, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. A. T. Wallace, 1220 Spaight Street, Madison, Wis. 

Estelle Wychoff, 30F University Houses, Madison, Wis. 

Lafayette Node, 957 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. J. W. Riley, 121 West Gilman, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schmidt, Waterloo, Wis. 

Rev. Carl Stromberg, 2110 Fox Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Jack Tiffany, 1134 Minocqua Crescent, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Weideman, Marshall, Wis. 

Rey. Dick Yeagley, 1127 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Ann Pittman,’ 414 North Henry, Madison, Wis. 

Grace L. Rosa, 941 East Gorham Street, Madison, Wis. 

James Sipple, 142 North Franklin, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. A. W. Swan, 121 Bascom Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Don Thomas, 2314, East Johnson Street, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. J. G. Winans, 3330 Lake Mendota Drive, Madison 5, Wis. 
Mr. Brooks. We will have to adjourn well before the full com- 

mittee meets, too, 

(Whereupon, at 10 a. m., the committee adjourned until Monday, 


March 21, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 





1 Opposes universal military service but does not oppose the 4-year extension of the draft. 
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members of the public will consider it anything but an entering wedge for uni 
versal military training, something which is inconsistent with every bit of 
American tradition. The impression will be strengthened by the term “militar) 
trainees.” 

Also, merely giving the National Security Training Conmmnission the right to 
advise and providing that they shall report annually to Congress on the welfare 
of trainees is not compliance with the very clear and definite recommendations 
of Congress when they passed the 1951 Draft Act. There it was required that 
a definite program, which should include measures for the personal safety, health, 
welfare, and morals of trainees, should be submitted to the committees of both 
Houses of Congress and accepted before any training would be put into effect. 

With the present attitude of the Department of Defense as stated by them, 
this is no guaranty that any protection, such as would be required by the laws of 
their own States, will be extended to these teen-age boys under 19 in the matter 
of alcoholic beverages. We have a very definite and alarming problem of 
juvenile delinquency today. The State of New Mexico has recently memorialized 
Congress to do away with Federal tax stamps to illegal liquor sellers in her 
dry counties to help her combat this problem. This is certainly an indication of 
the thinking in the States regarding the connection between alcoholic beverages 
and juvenile delinquency. 

It has not been a part of military tradition as I have read it in the past, to 
encourage, but rather to discourage, the use of alcoholic beverages. France today 
is acutely aware of the fact that the “hot spiced wine” donations to her men in 
the Maginot line contributed to her downtall and France is doing something 
about it. Several governments have fallen in the struggle but the policy of the 
present Government is the same as that of the Mendes-France government, so 
keenly does she feel the necessity of curtailing the use of aleoholic beverages for 
her own self-preservation. 

We would respectfully suggest that in the absence of a more adequate program 
to protect these teen-age boys in this matter, the program for training them be at 
least deferred until better arrangemeiits for this can be made. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. What is the procedure? I just got here. Are we 
going to read this and get a comment from them, or are we going to 
act on this paragraph by paragraph / 

Mr. Brooks. I think the better procedure—it is a procedure that 
is not inelastic—would be to read it paragraph by paragraph and ask 
for comments. 

Mr. Winsrrap. The committee will not pass on the parts of the bill 
as we move along ¢ 


Mr. Brooks. I would like to get comments on that from the com- 
mittee at this time. 

Mr. Winsreap. It would seem to me we would get the comments 
of the various departments, and not pass on any provision of the bill 
until we have heard all the comments of the various people on all 
provisions of it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is wise. However, if there is no com- 
ment from anybody and there is no objection to a paragraph, I see 
no reason why the committee couldn’t pass on that right now. We 
have already covered each paragraph. 

Mr. Winsteap. I would say this: The committee agreed to write a 
new bill. It seems to me this has been toned down considerably. If 
we start passing upon it paragraph by paragraph, I think we would 
get very involved. We might save time if we left all votes until we 
have had all the testimony. 

Mr. Dreverrvx. I would suggest that, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, we will do that. 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jonson. As things come up, may we ask questions / 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course. This is for the benefit of the members of 
the subcommittee. And I think, unless it becomes unwieldy because 
so many groups are represented here, it ought to be very helpful. 

I think those represented at this hearing realize that this subcom 
mittee has a hard job to frame a bill which will be acceptable to its 
members, have a chance of passage in Congress, and become law. 

If we have no chance to put the bill through Congress, there is no use 
working on it. We have to have, first, a bill that we can put through, 
and second, a bill which is acceptable to all groups, insofar as possible, 
and third, a fair and equitable bill for the country. 

If there are no further comments, I suggest that Mr. Ducander 
read the first paragraph. That would be section 2 of the bill, on 
page 1. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have a copy, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s start on the left. Will you give your name and 
the organization you represent to the reporter? And will you give it 
so everybody here will know whom you represent ? 

Mr. Suetron. Ed Shelton, National Security Training Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who is the next one there / 

Mr. Orrn. Franklin L. Orth, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Department of the Army / 

Mr. Orrn. Right. 

Mr. Brooxs. The general ? 

General Mitpurn. Maj. Gen. Bryan L. Milburn, Department of 
the Army. 

Secretary Burcess. Carter L. Burgess, Department of Defense. 

Mr. Jackson. Steven S. Jackson, Assistant General Counsel, De- 
partment of Defense. 

General Maas. Melville Maas, ROA. 

Colonel Boyer. C. M. Boyer, ROA. 

General Burger. Maj. Gen. Joseph C. Burger, Marine Corps. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is next? 

General Hatt, Maj. Gen. William G. Hall, Headquarters, USAF. 

General Watsu., Walsh, National Guard Association. 

Colonel GaLtusua. Mark Galusha, National Guard Association. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we have everybody ? 

Captain CamppBeti, Capt. Gordon Campbell, Navy Department. 

Mr. Brooks. Campbell, is it ? 

Captain CamprneLi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. H. G. Doyle, Naval Reserve Association. 

Mr. Brooks. The Air Force Association called me over the weekend. 
Are they here ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. I told them if they came, they could sit up here. 

Admiral Kenner. Mr. Chairman, I am Rear Admiral 
United States Coast Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, Mr. Ducander, let’s proceed with the first 
paragraph. 
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tion felt that it would be more effective to prepare a statement for the record 
giving their views in opposition to H. R. 2967. They have asked that I present 
the enclosed to you for inclusion in the published hearings of your committee on 
H. R. 2967, 
With appreciation for your courtesy in this matter, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
GLENN R. Davis, M. C. 


Mapison, Wis., March 5, 1955. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman of House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. VINSON: The Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Conscription 
wishes to state its opposition to bill H. R. 2967 which proposes to provide for 
strengthening of the Reserve Forces but is actually a bill providing for the 
compulsory military training of all able-bodied American men in peacetime. 

Over a decade ago, Dr. Paul Goebbels, the sinister propagandist for Adolf 
Hitler, prophesied: “We Nazis can never be defeated, for even if we are beaten 
in battle, our ideas will eventually engulf the victors.” 

Nothing could come closer to fulfilling Dr. Goebbels’ prophecy than for the 
world’s greatest democracy to adopt the totalitarian system of universal com- 
pulsory military training—the very system so many of our ancestors sought 
freedom from in America. 

Our opposition to this bill is grounded on several major points, the most basic 
of which is the gross contradiction between universal regimentation and a free 
democratic society. 

A system which has brought neither pence nor security to those major nations 
that have tried it is not likely to work dif‘erently for the United States. Rather 
the influence of the military would gradually but surely reach even further into 
every American home, church, school, and factory. If America submits to 
regimentation of its boys in peacetime, it will be difficult if not impossible to 
prevent the extension of regimentation to other areas of our national life. 

On the purely military level, the testimony of military men in previous UMT 
hearings indicates that the training proposed in H. R. 2967 would in no way 
substitute for a large standing army; that in event of war the reservists would 
require extensive additional training before going into service, almost as if 
they were fresh recruits; that modern warfare calls for highly skilled technicians 
trained to man hew weapons rather than for masses of regimented but relatively 
unskilled men. 

Ironically, the only major nations undefeated in war in modern times are those 
that have not relied on peacetime conscription in the past. 

It is apparent that one of the results of the proposed military Reserve plan 
will be to create a military psychology in the rising generation. Eight to ten 
years of steady, systematic indoctrination of every American boy by the military 
will in one generation reduce the citizenry to effective control by the military 
and with no real defensive purpose being served. 

The proposed legislation would set up three distinct military systems in 
addition to selective service and the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Force. It 
seems impossible for such a complex and cumbersome system to be administered 
without a giant military bureaucracy at tremendous cost. Personal and occupa- 
tional dislocations would be severe and would ultimately result in great economic 
and educational loss to the Nation as well as to the individual. 

President Eisenhower has expressed confidence in the absence of war for the 
immediately foreseeable future. It seems inconsistent to push for adoption of 
such a vast military program. 

The Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Conscription urges the members 
of the House Armed Services Committee to vote against the proposed bill H. R. 
2967 because this legislation does not represent the true interests of the people of 
America, nor does it in any way aid friends of democracy and freedom in the 
fight against communism. 

A list of the members of the Wisconsin Committee Against Peacetime Con- 
scription is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 


G. L. Coiuns, President, 

ANNA MAE Davis, Vice President, 

J. G. WINANS, Secretary-Treasurer, 

JOHN McGratH, Drafting Committee Chairman. 
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WISCONSIN COMMITTEE AGAINST PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


Signe Anderson, 109 Birge Terrace, Madison, Wis. 

Ted Barbour, 2002 Monroe Street, Madison, Wis. 

A. D. Beittel, 84814 College Street, Beloit, Wis. 

Bryce Babcock, 309 North Mills Street, Madison, Wis. 

Erma Duncan, 413 West Lakeside Street, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. L. Collins, 309 North Mills Street, Madison, Wis. 
Burnell Franke, 957 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. Francis Hole, 1619 Riverside Drive, Madison, Wis. 
Elizabeth Kempton, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Mrs. Herbert Louchs, 219 Clifford Court, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. W. W. Argow, 2737 Lynn Terrace, Madison, Wis. 

Lelia Bascom, 425 Sterling Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Eugene P. Boardman, 5742 Dogwood Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Lawrence Bogh, Route 3, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cohnsteadt, 2250 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
Anna Mae Davis, 1200 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 
Nicholas Gunderson,' 110 Chestnut Street, Madison, Wis. 

ht. Hersheopf, 1313 O'Neill Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Lasker, 21F University Houses, Madison, Wis. 
LaVerne Lowe, 118 Chestnut Street, Madison, Wis. 

Robert Arthur, 906 Cornell Court, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. Howard K. Beale, 2816 Columbia Road, Madison 5, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bordner,’ 5746 Bittersweet Place, Madison, Wis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Dahir, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

William A. Cornell,’ box 952, Milton, Wis. 

Kisa Fauerbach, 136 Lathrop Street, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. Harold Groves,’ 1418 Drake Street, Madison, Wis. 
Rev. Dwight Jarvis, 2310 Rowley Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. D. D. Lescohier, 1811 Morrison Street, Madison, Wis. 
John McGrath, 416 Russell Walk, Madison, Wis. 

John Martinson, 820 West Johnson, Madison, Wis. 

Lucius C. Porter, 735 College Street, Beloit, Wis. 

Nathaniel Sample, 953 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. and Mrs. Osear Stanke, Waterloo, Wis. 

Rabbi Manfred Swarzensky, 414 Shepard Terrace, Madison, Wis. 
Rey. A. T. Wallace, 1220 Spaight Street, Madison, Wis. 

Estelle Wychoff, 30F University Houses, Madison, Wis. 

Lafayette Node, 957 University Bay Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. J. W. Riley, 121 West Gilman, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schmidt, Waterloo, Wis. 

Rev. Carl Stromberg, 2110 Fox Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Jack Tiffany, 1134 Minocqua Crescent, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Weideman, Marshall, Wis. 

Rev. Dick Yeagley, 1127 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Ann Pittman,’ 414 North Henry, Madison, Wis. 

Grace L. Rosa, 941 East Gorham Street, Madison, Wis. 

James Sipple, 142 North Franklin, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. A. W. Swan, 121 Bascom Place, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Don Thomas, 2314, East Johnson Street, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. and Mrs. J. G. Winans, 3330 Lake Mendota Drive, Madison 5, Wis. 


Mr. Brooks. We will have to adjourn well before the full com- 
mittee meets, too. 


(Whereupon, at 10 a. m., the committee adjourned until Monday, 
March 21, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 





1 Opposes universal military service but does not oppose the 4-year extension of the draft. 


NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, this morning we have met for the purpose of going 
over this bill and getting comments and suggestions from the organ- 
ized groups that are always interested in Reserve legislation. And 
| would suggest, to start this proceeding, that those groups, the or- 
vanized groups, such as the armed services, the ROA, the National 
Gruard, the Air Force Association, and the others, move forward to 
places around this table here. We did this once before and we were 
very successful. If everybody will, as the Scriptures suggest, “Pick 
up your bed and walk,” and so pick up your chair and bring it for- 
ward, we can then get around the table. What we will do is read this 
bill paragraph by paragraph. 

General Maas, there is a chair right to the left here. 

General Maas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. We will read this paragraph by para- 
graph, and then get the views of everyone on the paragraph read. 

Now, from the viewpoint of the reporter, I would think that we 
better give him the names, and the association, group, or department 
that you represent. 

Otf the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to insert 
in the record the statement of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM ON AMENDED Bitit H. R. 2967 By ElizABeTH A. SMART, FOR NA- 
TIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


May I express my appreciation to the chairman for his every great courtesy 
in granting us this opportunity to comment on the bill as rewritten by the com- 
mittee. 

We appreciate the fact that the subcommittee has made the proposed military 
training voluntary instead of compulsory, and that you have also provided that 
this training and all basic training shall be taken with the National Security 
Training Commission acting in an advisory capacity. 

However, even though you have put a floor under and a ceiling over the num- 
ber of trainees, this will not alter the fact that to the general public it spells the 
initiation of a program of UMT. The plan of which this is a part has been 
widely publicized in magazine articles and newspaper statements and very few 
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members of the public will consider it anything but an entering wedge for uni- 
versal military training, something which is inconsistent with every bit of 
American tradition. The impression will be strengthened by the term “military 
trainees.” 

Also, merely giving the National Security Training Conmmnnission the right to 
advise and providing that they shall report annually to Congress on the welfare 
of trainees is not compliance with the very clear and definite recommendations 
of Congress when they passed the 1951 Draft.Act. There it was required that 
a definite program, which should include measures for the personal safety, health, 
welfare, and morals of trainees, should be submitted to the committees of both 
Houses of Congress and accepted before any training would be put into effect. 

With the present attitude of the Department of Defense as stated by them, 
this is no guaranty that any protection, such as would be required by the laws of 
their own States, will be extended to these teen-age boys under 19 in the matter 
of alcoholic beverages. We have a very definite and alarming problem of 
juvenile delinquency today. The State of New Mexico has recently memorialized 
Congress to do away with Federal tax stamps to illegal liquor sellers in her 
dry counties to help her combat this problem. This is certainly an indication of 
the thinking in the States regarding the connection between alcoholic beverages 
and juvenile delinquency. 

It has not been a part of military tradition as I have read it in the past, to 
encourage, but rather to discourage, the use of alcoholic beverages. France today 
is acutely aware of the fact that the “hot spiced wine” donations to her men in 
the Maginot line contributed to her downtall and France is doing something 
about it. Several governments have fallen in the struggle but the policy of the 
present Government is the same as that of the Mendes-France government, so 
keenly does she feel the necessity of curtailing the use of alcoholic beverages for 
her own self-preservation. 

We would respectfully suggest that in the absence of a more adequate program 
to protect these teen-age boys in this matter, the program for training them be at 
least deferred until better arrangemeiits for this can be made. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsrrap. What is the procedure? I just got here. Are we 
going to read this and get a comment from them, or are we going to 
act on this paragraph by paragraph ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I think the better procedure—it is a procedure that 
is not inelastic—would be to read it paragraph by paragraph and ask 
for comments. 

Mr. Wrnxsrrap. The committee will not pass on the parts of the bill 
as we move along ? 

Mr. Brooks. | would like to get comments on that from the com- 
mittee at this time. 

Mr. Wiysreap. It would seem to me we would get the comments 
of the various departments, and not pass on any provision of the bill 
until we have heard all the comments of the various people on all 
provisions of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think that is wise. However, if there is no com- 
ment from anybody and there is no objection to a paragraph, I see 
no reason why the committee couldn’t pass on that right now. We 
have already covered each paragraph. 

Mr. Winsteap. I would say this: The committee agreed to write a 
new bill. It seems to me this has been toned down considerably. If 
we start passing upon it paragraph by paragraph, I think we would 
get very involved. We might save time if we left all votes until we 
have had all the testimony. 

Mr. Deverrvx. I would suggest that, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jomnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, we will do that. 





Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jonson. As things come up, may we ask questions / 

Mr. Brooks. Of course. This is for the benetit of the members of 
the subcommittee. And I think, unless it becomes unwieldy because 
so many groups are represented here, it ought to be very helpful. 

I think those represented at this hearing realize that this subcom- 
mittee has a hard job to frame a bill which will be acceptable to its 
members, have a chance of passage in Congress, and become law. 

if we have no chance to put the bill through Congress, there is no use 
working on it. We have to have, first, a bill that we can put through, 
and second, a bill which is acceptable to all groups, insofar as possible, 
and third, a fair and equitable bill for the country. 

If there are no further comments, I suggest that Mr. Ducander 
read the first paragraph. That would be section 2 of the bill, on 
page 1. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have a copy, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s start on the left. Will you give your name and 
the organization you represent to the reporter? And will you give it 
so everybody here will know whom you represent ? 

Mr. Sueuron. Ed Shelton, National Security Training Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the next one there / 

Mr. Orru. Franklin L. Orth, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Department of the Army / 

Mr. Orrn. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. The general ? 

General Mitpurn. Maj. Gen. Bryan L. Milburn, Department of 
the Army. 

Secretary Burcess. Carter L. Burgess, Department of Defense. 

Mr. Jackson. Steven S. Jackson, Assistant General Counsel, De- 
partment of Defense. 

General Maas. Melville Maas, ROA. 

Colonel Boyrr. C. M. Boyer, ROA. 

General Burger. Maj. Gen. Joseph C. Burger, Marine Corps. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is next? 

General Harty. Maj. Gen. William G. Hall, Headquarters, USAF. 

General Wats, Walsh, National Guard Association. 

Colonel GaLtusna. Mark Galusha, National Guard Association. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we have everybody ? 

Captain CamppBeti. Capt. Gordon Campbell, Navy Department. 

Mr. Brooks. Campbell, is it ? 

Captain Camppety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. H. G. Doyle, Naval Reserve Association. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Air Force Association called me over the weekend. 
Are they here ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. I told them if they came, they could sit up here. 

Admiral Kenner. Mr. Chairman, I am Rear Admiral 
United States Coast Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Mr. Ducander, let’s proceed with the first 
paragraph. 
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Mr. Ducanver. Reading on page 1, line 4, section 2: 


In enacting this legislation, it is the conviction of the Congress that the best 
interests of the national security demand a well-trained and well-disciplined 
Reserve, and further that honorable service includes fulfillment of service 
obligation in the Reserve Forces as well as the Active Forces. It is the intent 
of the Congress to provide sufficient Reserve Forces which, in conjunction with 
the Active Forces, will be able to preserve the security, and provide for the 
defense, of the United States. 


Mr. Brooxs. Now, Secretary Burgess, is that all right with the 
Defense Department ? 

Secretary Burcrss. We have no comments on that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. No comments? 

Secretary Burcrss. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there any comments from anybody in this group 
on that paragraph ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no comments we will pass it by. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Reading on page 2, line 3, section 3: 


The Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended, 
is further amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) of subsection 4 (d) is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Each person who, after the enactment of this amendatory Act, is inducted 
into, or initially enlisted or appointed in,*the Armed Forces, including the 
reserve components thereof, or in the National Security Training Corps, before 
his thirty-fifth birthday, shall serve on active training and service or active duty 
for training in the Armed Forces or in training in the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, and in a reserve component, for a total period of eight years, unless 
sooner discharged, except that a person who serves on continuous active train- 
ing and service for five years shall not be required to serve in a reserve com- 
ponent.” 


That isalong one. Shall I stop there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we are going to have to consider it as a whole. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes,sir. You want me to continue? 

Mr. Brooxs. We don’t want to chop it apart. So you might go 
ahead. 

Mr. Ducanper. Allright. 


Each such person, on release from active training and service or active duty 
for training in the Armed Forces or from training in the National Security 
Training Corps, shall, if qualified, be retained in or transferred to a reserve 
component of the Armed Forces by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast Guard), and shall serve therein for the 
remainder of the period which he is required to serve under this paragraph or 
under section 6 (c) (2) (A). To the maximum extent practicable, the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard shall continue to consist of members of the 
militia voluntarily enlisting therein. However, when recruitment efforts by 
the several States procure less than the necessary numbers and quality of vol- 
unteer personnel, and upon request or approval of the Governor or other 
appropriate authority of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, such a 
person may be assigned to the National Guard or Air National Guard of such 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for training in accordance with 
the purposes of this Act and shall serve therein for the remainder of the period 
which he is required to serve under this paragraph or under section 6 (c) (2) 
(A) unless sooner discharged or transferred. A person assigned under this 
paragraph to the Nationa] Guard or the Air National Guard shall concurrently 
become a member of the National Guard of the United States or the Air National 
Guard of the United States, as appropriate. Persons having an obligated period 
of service under this Act shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
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Guard) for satisfactory performance of that service obligation. In addition 
to their obligation to perform the duties provided for in this Act, such persons 
shall be subject to such orders, directives, and regulations relating to their 
administration (including the rendering of prescribed reports on personal status) 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard). This subsection does not prevent any per- 
son, while in a reserve component of the Armed Forces, from being ordered 
or called to active duty in such armed force. The appropriate Secretary of a 
military department, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense (and the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard when it is not 
operating as a service in the Navy) may provide, by regulations which shall 
be as uniform as practicable, for the release of any person from active training 
and service or active duty for training in the Armed Forces before serving the 
period of active training and service or active duty for training for which he 
was enlisted, appointed, or inducted: Provided, however, That notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this section persons under the age of nineteen may be 
enlisted in the National Guard and Air National Guard and other reserve com- 
ponents up to and including a quota or quotas fixed by the Secretary of Defense. 
Upon the reaching of said quota or quotas enlistments directly into the National 
Guard or other reserve components shall cease and the other provisions of this 
section and section 6 (c) (2) (A) shall continue to apply to the National Guard 
and Air National Guard. Such persons shall not be liable for induction under 
any other provision of law so long as they satisfactorily participate in the 
training and duties prescribed. The amendment made by this amendatory Act 
does not change or revoke any reserve obligation imposed on any person under 
this section before the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have heard the section. That is a long one. 
We have got a lot of meat in that section. 

Mr. Burgess, I will start with the Defense Department—have you 
any comment to make regarding that section ? 

Secretary Burerss. The first comment, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
recognize the discussions and actions of the committee which, in the 
case of the 5-year man, releases him from further Reserve obligation 
up to the 8 years. It is the position of the services that they would 
like to see the obligation continue for the Standby Reserve for the 5- 
year man up to 8 years, so that the obligation would be there in order 
to try to encourage Reserve participation. However, we—— 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you think that he still ought to be in 
the Standby Reserve ? 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir. That is the postion of the services. 

Mr. Brooks. The point on that was that he would be in the general 
manpower pool. Someone made the suggestion that the 5-year man 
vo into the general manpower pool. I think this was the reason it 
was worded that way. Wasn’t that it, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Who made that suggestion, do you recall? 

Mr. Bray. General Devereux, I think. 

Mr. Devereux. I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I made it in an 
effort to encourage people to remain on active duty for a longer period 
of time, my feeling being that a person going into the general man- 
power pool is still available for call by selective service, if necessary. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the only portion, Secretary Burgess, on which 
the Department of Defense has any comment ? 

Secretary Burgess. On that page, yes, sir, I believe that is the only 
one. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean in the whole section. 
Secretary Burcerss. Not in the whole section, Mr. Chairman. 
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Another point that we would like to suggest to the committee is to 
offer guaranties to the National Guard and th2 Air National Guard 
to keep them up to strength, up to program strength, and to eliminate 
their induction or enlisting people directly into the guard without 
this 6 months’ training provision. 

We think that that is a highly necessary situation in order to have 
a ready guard and a Ready Reserve. 

And the statement which we would like to offer at the appropriate 
point in the drafting of that legislation would be a statement that 
would read something as follows: 

The National Guard and Air National Guard shall be provided sufficient per- 
sonnel under sections 4 (d) (3) and 6 (c) (2) (A) to meet the approved program 
strengths of the National Guard and the Air National Guard. 

And, sir, it would be our intention there, through the 6-month col- 
umn and also through prior-service assignees and also through the 
utilization of the third column on the chart, which would be direct 
induction into the National Guard and the Air National Guard, if 
that program was set up by the Air Force, to permit them to take 
people for 2 years, and in that 2 years they would either go into an 
enlistment program by the time the 2 years was up or they would 
have to go into the induction column. 

That is the program which the Navy is using. In other words, 
you enlist your people for 2 years. If your induiction number comes 
up, the man either has to enlist in the Navy or go in for the draft. 
And it would be through the utilization of that column that we could 
provide for the transposition from our present methods and give the 
National Guard suflicient people until the 6-month column can become 
a realistic program. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would do that rather than permit the National 
Guard to enlist non-prior-service trainees / 

Secretary Burerss. That is correct, sir. That would be the method 
by which we would give them a program of continuing personnel until 
the 6-month program reached its correct program height. 

Mr. Brooks. What you would want to do would be to assign the 
ones to the guard ? 

Secretary Burerss. We would let the guard enlist their people for 
2 years there, with the understanding that if their draft number came 
up or if they did not enlist themselves, into a going program, that 
that would be the means by which they would keep up the program 
strength. 

In other words, we would offer them three programs: the 6-month 
program, the assignment of prior-service personnel, and this direct 
enlistment program for a period not to exceed 2 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, your idea, then, differs from the bill. The bill 
would permit them to enlist when the quota is below strength, and 
your idea would be to permit that only for 2 years. 

General Warsi. No; that isn’t quite true. 

Secretary Burerss. What is that? I didn’t quite get that last 
point, 

Mr. Brooks. Your idea would be to limit that to 2 years—enlist- 
ments in the guard? 

Secretary Burcess. No. The enlistment would be limited to the 
individual and not to the guard. That is the point we would like to 
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clear up. This program would be a program which the Army would 
set up In conjunction with the guard, Mr. Chairman, to permit them 
to keep at strength through that means. It might be that the 6- 
month program would provide all of the necessary people and, if so, 
that program might be shut down quite a bit. But we would keep it 
open to the guard on a quota basis so they could maintain strength. 

Mr. Brooks. For 2 years 

(reneral WaALsH. No. 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 don’t see—— 

Secretary Burcrss. The 2 years applies to the individual and not 
to the program. This channel might be kept open to the guard for 
the period of the whole 4 years of this bill, Mr. Chairman. 

General Watsa. Mr. Chairman, the proposal advanced by the Sec- 
retary would give us access to additional numbers. 

At the present time we are enlisting men over the age of 19 who 
are subject to the draft and remain so under the House amendment 
until they reach the age of 26. 

Now, under the proposal advanced by the Secretary we would con 
tinue to enlist those men as we are now doing, remembering always 
that they are subject to the draft. 

First, we would attempt to persuade them to take the’ 6-month 
training. Then at the end of 2 vears that man would still be vulner- 
able to the draft and might be drafted. 

Second, he could enlist voluntarily in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
or he might elect to do nothing and remain vulnerable to the draft. 
But we would have him for 2 years. And I believe we figured we 
might get as many as 25,000. 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. We figured roughly on the possibility 
that. the National Guard might require a quota in that column of 
about 25,000 to amply provide for the transition to the 6-month pro- 
cram, and that for the whole 4-year period, we might have to keep 
them, a quota there to keep them up to strength. 

Mr. Brooks. How would that affect the ROA, that is, the Reserves / 

Colonel Boyer. Well, we are in full accord with it. I see no objec- 
tion to it whatsoever. 

There was one thing on page 12 that we are not offering an 
amendment, 

Mr. Brooks. We haven't got tothat yet. 

Colonel Borer. I mean line 12 on page 2. To be consistent with the 
act recently enacted by Congress, whether you want to leave that at 
25 or change it to 36. We are not making any recommendation on it, 
but. inviting it to the committee’s attention, whether you want to be 
consistent, 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, I noticed that last night. To be consistent, it 
ov rht to be 26. 

Do any of you have any objection to changing that to 26? 

Secretary Burcess. I think our position there, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may, would be to leave that at 35 in the event of these persons who 
might get extensive draft deferments. 

General Watsn. But, Mr. Chairman, it would still be inconsistent 
with the action of the committee and the action of the House. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, that is not vet the law. 
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General Waisn. No, but 

Mr. Brooks. It could be the law. 

General Watsu. It could be the law. 

Secretary Burcess. I think the House action, sir, was with respect 
to the National Guard and not with everyone. That is what we are 
thinking about here. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on this 2-yea 
enlistment? My understanding was that the Navy plan was that 
within the 2 years the individual must apply for active duty, that he 
must accept active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

General Maas. Do you plan the same thing for all services / 

Secretary Burcrss. This would be a program, General Maas, that 
we would announce for the National Guard under a limited-control 
quota, to give them opportunity to enlist persons for 2 years, and if 
their draft number did not come up in that 2 years, then they would 
have to make up their mind in that 2 years to enlist. 

General Maas. Or what? 

Secretary Burerss. Or they would continue to be draft-liable, sit 

General Maas. I understood that under the Navy plan, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that within that 2 years they had to take active duty; that they 
didn’t have the option of just reverting to the pool. 

Secretary Burcess. They either have to take active duty or they 
will then—if their draft number has not come up, it will come up, 
General Maas. The idea there was not to let a man go in there and 
stay for the whole period of time without active service. 

General Maas. May Task: At the end of 2 years, if he has not taken 
active duty, does he just revert to the manpower pool / 

Secretary Burcess. He would have to revert until his draft number 
came up. 

General Ma..s. That is the present Navy plan? 

Secretary Burcess. That is the present Navy plan, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So your idea is that he be allowed to enlist for 2 
years ¢ 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that is the situation. 
1 wonder if we could have an explanation from the Navy as to how 
their plan contemplated working. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you explain, Captain ? 

Captain Camppetu. Yes, sir. Under the present law 

Mr. Brooks. You are Captain Campbell / 

Captain CampsetL. Captain Campbell; yes, sir. Under the pres- 
ent law the enlistee in the Naval Reserve is subject to induction 1f he 
does not voluntarily accept 2 years of active duty in the Navy before 
induction. 


Under the proposed plan he would have to come on active duty for 
a 2-year period in the Navy, within 2 years of his enlistment in the 
Naval Reserve, without regard to the induction provision of the 
UMT 

General Maas. Does that gibe with the proposal ? 

General Wars. Well, Mr. Chairman, we always have to bear in 
mind that with the reduction of the draft quotas, that vulne1 ability 
and liability is becoming less and less. 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. 
General Watsu. So there might not be room for them in the Active 
Forces. 

On the other hand, if the draft quotas increase, it is a different story. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to point out we 
are trying to get a unified system, and it would seem to us that this 
ought to apply across the board. We either adopt the Navy plan for 
all services or adopt this plan to include the Navy. But it ought to 
be uniform. They ought not to be able to go into one service, with 
the possibility of escaping service entirely, whereas, if they go in the 
Navy they know they are going to have to serve on active duty for 2 
years. 

General Watsu. Mr. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think we can allay the general’s 
concern. 

Under the bill as presently written, if I may be permitted to read 
line 15, page 8: 


Pardon me. 





A person enlisted under this subsection who is not a military trainee 
that is the man we are talking about— 
shall be required to perform two years of active training and service unless 
sooner discharged, not later than two years after enlistment into a reserve 
component of any armed forces. 

General Maas. That is it. 

Mr. Brooks. That is on what page? 

Mr. Jackson. That is on page 6, sir; beginning at line 15. And I 
think that does just what General Maas is referring to. 

General Maas. Yes; that would carry out the purpose that we have. 

Mr. brooks. Would that make it uniform ¢ 

(General Maas nods. ) 

Mr. Bray. What would the situation be if, as someone suggests, 
there were no place in the regular service for this enlistee 

General Maas. Well, under the language that was read, “or sooner 
discharged,” if there was no place for him, then he could be dis- 
charged. But he would not have the option himself. 

Mr. Bray. Would that eliminate all enlistments in the guard or 
Reserve and allow the man to take the chance of whether he would 
ever be needed or not ? 

Secretary Burcess. No. 

General Maas. No. 

Mr. Bray. Wouldn't it? 

General Maas. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bray. Well, why wouldn't it? It says here: 

A person enlisted under this subsection who is not a military trainee 
that would be someone past 19 years of age— 
shall be required to perform two years of active training and service. 


That would eliminate any opportunity to enlist people into the reserve 
components, with the possibility they might later be trained. 

There are some guard and some Reserve instances that I know of 
where people past 21 years of age have enlisted in one of the reserve 
components. They may be called or they may not. 
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At the present time, as I believe was testified to a few days ago, 
the chance is 7 out of 8 of the average man never being called into 
service. This would eliminate all such men from the Reserve. They 
could not serve at all in that capacity; could they ? 

Mr. Brooks. What is the answer to that? General Maas, would 
you want to answer that ? 

General Maas. Well, I don’t believe that is the way it would work. 
If they did not have the 6-month training and enlisted with the obli- 
gation of serving within 2 years—they might be called the day after 
they enlist, but in any event, within 2 years they must then serve on 
active duty for 2 years. 

Mr. Bray. What I am saying is that it would eliminate the possi- 
bility. Many people—I don’t know how many, but I suppose there 
are records on this—have enlisted at the time they were 19 years of 
age. Let’s take a specific example one who, at 21 years of age, en- 
listed in his local Reserve unit, either the National Guard or Organ- 
ized Reserve, knowing that he was subject to the draft if called. Time 
goes on and he has a fair chance today, whether it is right or wrong— 
more than a fair chance—I believe 7 out of 8, of never being called 
into active duty. He is willing to be in service when his time comes. 
Te is taking a gamble, hoping that he wouldn't be called for 2 years 
in the regular service, and with a pretty strong probability that he 
won't. He is getting some training in the Reserve and is of some 
value. You are greatly decreasing his interest in enlisting in the 
Reserve. ! 

I am not defending his desire not to serve for 2 years, but we know 
that quite a large portion of the American youth don’t want to go into 
the Army, or they would have all enlisted by now. 

I think the Organized Reserve is a little more affected by this than 
the guard. 

The instances that I know of have more often involved enlistment 
in the Organized Reserve, and those men would certainly not have en- 
listed if they knew they were bound to be called within 2 years. 

General Maas. I don’t believe that is the Navy’s experience. 

Mr. Winsreap. But, Mr. Chairman, you haven't reached that point 
yet, have you? We are just now reducing the call considerably, to 
an intake lower than we have been having. 

Mr. Bray. I believe, General Maas, one reason is that some men 
would rather serve in the Navy. They expect to serve in one force 
or another, and their preference is the Navy. 

Of course, I can’t understand why that situation has existed, but 
apparently it does. The Navy has made their Reserve training fairly 
interesting and attractive. I do know that. I don’t know how they 
succeeded in doing it. They should be commended for it. Many men 
know life in the Navy is quite interesting. 

I know this proposal would not encourage those men to enlist in 
some component of the Organized Reserve. I fear it might decrease 
their interest materially. 

General Maas. This is just another alternative source. It is not 
intended to be the primary source at all. It is just another election 
they may have. 

Mr. Bray. I understand that. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer. 
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Mr. Bray. Naturally, I want that to be as popular as it can be. 
Colonel Boyer. And in addition, Mr. Bray, it refutes somewhat of 
our own argument that this pool is getting larger and a lot of them 
are escaping service. At least we are going to get 2 years out of them, 
of service one way or the other, and cut that pool down to some 
extent. Plus the fact they do have the liability and they are not 
relieved from all further duty if they are discharged from the guard. 
They still have their liability under Selective Service. 

Mr. Bray. No. But you have here that he must be called within 
2 years. In the end that is not going to decrease the pool. He is just 
being called—and he has alre: ady given 2 years of his time in prefer- 
ence to the fellow that never took any interest. In the end it is not 
going to change the number of people that are going to be in active 
service, because that is fixed by the Executive and by Congress. 

Secretary Burgess. Mr. Congressman, he will either be in a 6-month 
program or he will be in an enlistment program or he will be in an 
ROTC program or he will be on a deferred status under the Selective 
Service control. 

Mr. Brooks. This man would come in in the enlistment program, 
wouldn’t he? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. It says, “He shall be required.” He may show sufficient 
interest, for example, at the age of 21, to enlist in the Organized 
Reserve, which many of them have. I don’t know how many have done 
so, and I am interested in knowing the background of this. But sup- 
pose he has enlisted and is performing Reserve service, he is training 
himself to a certain degree, but not the same degree as he would if 
he were serving for 2 years. Yet you placed an additional penalty on 
him. It says, “He shall be required to serve,” which means putting a 
burden on him that is not there today. Today if he enlisted in an 
Organized Reserve program, he may be called, that is past the age 
of 181 6, but this says, “He shall be called.” He is put in a more difficult 
position as far as being forced into the active service than a man who 
does not enlist to go into any service. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, I think he is put in a much 
better position because during those 2 years he is working off his Re- 
serve obligation, and he may get himself a promotion while he is in 
that period, and this provision is put in there so this man will not get 
through in any unlikely way, as they may have been doing under the 
present program. 

We worked this language out quite carefully with Selective Service 
and all concerned. This man in the enlistment provram there is 
working off obligation at a time convenient to himself and may i 
gaining promotion which will stand him in good stead when he does 
come into the Army after that 2- year period. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Bray 

Secretary Burcess. That is a voluntary program when he came in 
in any way. 

Mr. Jackson. As presently written, this is up to 19. This is just 
another choice, as General Maas savs. He can go in for the 6 months 
this 19-year-old—on a voluntary basis, or he can go in the Reserve. 
And this development, as I understand—and General Walsh ean much 
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better speak for himself—is given another avenue of entry, which, as 
| understand, the National Guard is satisfied with and concurs in, that 
is another means by which we can meet the statutory guaranties 
that they will get their quotas. It is just another choice. 

Mr. Brooks. Nobody is forced to go in that program. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Secretary Burcess. It is a voluntary program, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh. 

General Watsu. What Judge Jackson said is true, but neverthe- 
less, Congressman Bray has raised a valid point. 

If a man agrees, as apparently he does now in the Navy, to go to 
active duty at the end of 2 years, I know of no way that that man ean 
be compelled to do so if he changes his mind, unless Congress puts 
some punitive language in the measure. 

Mr. Brooks. How has that worked out in the Navy ? 

Captain Campret.. We do not have the authority now to force 
him. 

Mr. Brooks. How do you get them in, then, if they refuse ? 

Captain Campseu.. They volunteer for active service. 

Mr. Brooxs. You take them in and they agree at that time that they 
will take 2 years of active service ? 

Secretary Burerss. Unless their draft number comes up in the 
intervening period, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brooks. So after all you get them on a voluntary arrangement ¢ 
Isn’t that what you do, C aptain? 

Captain CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I think you brought up a very good 
point there. It is voluntary, and it has worked out fairly well. “The 
Navy has this man and has trained him to a certain degree, he has 
become acclimated to Navy thinking, and when his draft number 
comes up—if and when it comes up—he goes into the Navy. It has 
worked out very well. It is still a “may” all the way through. Here 
we are taking out the word “may,” that all the services say has worked 
out fairly well, and are putting in the word “shall.” I don’t see 
how that would help. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray, ask the captain if it is “may” or “shall” 
now. 

Captain Camppe.i. It is “may” now. The language of the bill is 
“shall.” 

met Bray. That is right, you are changing the whole philosophy. 

Captain CamMpPBeELL, We find we don’t get t all the men up In 2 years, 
Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No; you do not. Perhaps with reference to specialized 
service of some kind it might be desirable to change it to “shall”. I 
am not sure. At least you are changing the whole idea and instead 
of encouraging people into those 2-year enlistments, unquestionably 
it will « discourage them. 

Captain Campse.i. No, sir. 

Secretary Burgess. No, sir. 

Captain Camppeii. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Burgess. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, this is a voluntary program at 
the outset. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 
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Secretary Bureess. And the effort in this bill was to try to achieve 
one thing for this country, and that was a Ready Reserve and legis- 
lation that had the fewest number of loopholes in it. That is the 
reason for this situation. And to make it very clear to the individual 
who volunteers for this program that he either accepts induction or 
comes into a program for a minimum of 2 years. It is a voluntary 
act on a man’s part. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, let’s put it this way: Is there anybody 
here now that opposes that particular language, that is, the word 
“shall”? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Nobody. Let the record show that nobody opposes 
it. 

Mr. Devertux. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Bray. One member of the committee does. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, 1 am not passing—off the record. 

(Statement off the record) 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it is fair for the record to show that nobody is 
against it. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. I don’t want to go later and be faced 
with having agreed to this if I want to object to it. 

Mr. Deverrux. Mr. Chairman, may I clear up one point here / 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. On line 23, where you say “be retained in or trans- 
ferred to a reserve component,” wasn’t that one of the points of con- 
tention that we were discussing before, Mr. Counsel 

Mr. Ducanprer. What page is that, General / 

Mr. Devereux. On page 2, line 23. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your point ‘ 

Mr. Devereux. Whether he can be transferred. 

Mr. Bray. I believe the general is right. 

I believe General Walsh raised the question previously of what ef- 
fect the word “transfer” has, and whether a man so transferred 
becomes a part of the guard of that State. 

Mr. Ducanper. General Walsh, wasn’t that one of your points‘ 
This refers to page 2, line 23. 

General Watsu. But we raised the point, on line 16, page 3. 

Remember, in the statement before the committee we pointed out 
that you were setting up another category within the Army National 
Guard in that these men would be liable for no other duty, particularly 
internal security missions, other than training as set forth in this act. 

Now, we have submitted the amendment to counsel, as you know. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

General Wausu. Substituting the word “transfer” for the word 
“assigned” and not limiting it to training only. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where would that go? 

General WatsH. On line 16, page 3. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. After what word ? 

General Watsu. Line 14. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wondered where it would go. 

General WatsH. “May be transferred” rather than “assigned,” and 
thus there could be no question as to the man’s status. It would be 
dual status. 
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Mr. Bray. I believe, General, General Devereux mentioned that 


on line 23, page 2, the same word is used with the same situation 
applying. 


Mr. Brooks. You use the word “transfer” there. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, you have used “transfer.” That is right. 

General Watsu. There you have it, you see. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. What effect will the changing of the word “trans- 
ferred” from the word “assigned,” on page 3, have, General Walsh ? 

General Wausu. Well, the word “assigned” and the word “trans- 
ferred” have different connotations, as you are aware. If the man 
was merely assigned, the danger is that he could refuse to participate 
in any activity other than training. If there were a catastrophe, he 
could refuse conceivably to respond to lawful orders. 

Now, it might be overcome if the Department of the Army and the 
Air Force issued regulations making training so broad that it would 
include internal security missions. But it would seem to be better to 
have it in the law and then strike out that phrase, on line 16, “for 
training in accordance with the purposes of this Act.” 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is there any objection to that change on the part 
of any group here this morning / 

Secretary Burecess. | would just like to state, Mr. Chairman, that 
as far as the Department of Defense is concerned on those two 
phrases—“be assigned” and “for training in accordance with the pur- 
poses of this act”—that is the language of the executive department 
of the Government. It has been carefully concurred in. 

Mr. Brooks. The word “assigned”— 

Secretary Burcess. “Assigned” and “for training in accordance 
with the purposes of this act”—two phrases. 

Mr. Brooks. So the Defense Department objects to the change ? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, we prefer this language, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. * Assigned.” 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to the prin- 
ciple. Am I to understand now from the wording on page 2, line 23, 
that a man who has completed his training—a prior-service man, and 
not the 6-month man nor a person in the National Guard who origi- 
nally enlists in the guard—that he may be transferred to a reserve 
component 4 

Secretary Burerss. (Nods.) Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. The nod of the head meaning “yes”? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. For the record. 

Mr. Brooks. That is Secretary Burgess there, who says “yes.” 

Mr. Bray. Secretary Burgess, if this man is in the National Guard. 
having been transferred or assigned—whatever word you would 
take—would you say that the Governor of Maryland could call him 
out in case of emergency in the State the same as he could any other 
member of the guard ? 

Secretary Burerss. This is our feeling about it, Congressman. 
These are pretty perilous times. 

Mr. Bray. Yes; I realize that. 

Secretary Burerss. And it was the feeling of the Department of 
Defense in developing this language that we would much prefer for 
the Governor of the State to call this man out on an actual mission 
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for training than to set up some straw mission, or hypothetical mission 
in the field. 

I can’t think of any better training that we could get for the type of 
ready reservists that we need today than in flood duty and that type of 
thing. And I think that that is the kind of tr aining mission we would 
much prefer to see him go on. 

Mr. Bray. Well, General Walsh has raised a question, and although 
I haven’t made a study of it, it raises some doubt in my mind as to 
whether that could be done, with the word you used. 

Secretary Burcess. There is no doubt in our mind under this lan- 
guage that that could be done, Congressman Bray. 

Mr. Brooxs. What would be the difference in the effect of the twa 
words? I would like to know what the difference is. 

Secretary Burcess. We felt on the word “assigned,” sir, that that 
meant the man was assigned to the guard and if he moved at some 
later date and there was no guard unit convenient to him in the next 
State that he moved to, that then we would assign him to a Reserve 
unit. 

The word “assigned” having a semantic connotation of movability 
between the two types of Reserves. 

And “for training in accordance with the purposes of the act,” was 
a phrase placed in there to make certain this man was not placed on 
any type of training duty that would not be in furtherance of the 
type of training which the Department of Defense desired for him 
to have for that day when he came to the front as a ready reservist. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, that, first, affects the authority of 
the State and it creates a hybrid organization, that you will have 2 
categories, 1 over which you have complete authority and the other 
over which you have only authority for training. 

I do not believe that would hold up. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you do with the man, General, who was 
transferred to the guard, under that section, and then moved out of 
the State—Minnesota, we will say ? 

General WaAtsu. Just the same as you have been doing for the last 
39 years. If he wants to go into the guard of another State, he can. 
There is nothing to stop him. We have thousands that move about 
from one station to another, and one State to another. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, to that extent you would make the training— 
Reserve training as well as the active training—purely optional with 
him? 

General WatsH. The word “transfer” wouldn’t prevent the man 
from moving about. Then he has his Reserve obligation anyway. 

He can elect to discharge it in any number of ways, as set forth in 
the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. But if he is transferred to the guard in Minnesota, 
we will say, and he moves over to Illinois, he then would be per- 
mitted to choose whether he would go into the guard in Illinois? 

General Watsn. If he wanted to; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If he wanted to, where would he train ? 

General Watsu. He still has his Reserve obligation. That is up 
to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brooxs. How would that be enforced, if he is in the Minne- 
sota Guard ? 
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General WausH. That is up to the Department. Not up to us. 

Mr. Brooks. How would the Department enforce it? 

General WatsH. They would probably enforce it on anybody. 

Secretary Burcrss. It would be the man’s obligation is still a mat- 
ter of record, Mr. Chairman, we still have the right to offer him these 
various elections of duty to serve his time, and he would then either 
be a reservist or a National Guard, depending on where we could 
best assign him or where he would volunteer and be accepted by 
the governor of the State. 

Mr. Brooks. If he transferred to the Minnesota guard, and moves 
to Illinois 

Secretary Bureess. His record travels with him, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Could he be put into the Illinois guard? 

Secretary Burcess. Subject to the acceptance of the governor of 
that State, sir. 

General WatsH. He could if they would take him. 

Secretary Burcess. If we decided a requirement existed in the 
Illinois guard, and a place was there for him. I mean, we would 
work it out with him. 

Mr. Wiwsteap. Mr. Chairman, but if the governor refused to have 
him in the guard, under your language, you would have a right to 
assign him to a Reserve organization ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. Regardless of whether he was accepted or not. 

Secretary Burcrss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. But the guard, through the governor, has a right 
to reject 

Secretary Burcess. We have to provide him a way to discharge his 
obligation, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. You would have the authority to assign him to some 
Reserve organization. Under the other language he would have a 
right to volunteer if he could get into the Reserve organization. 

Secretary Burress. And a requirement existed for him. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, one thing worried me. You do not desire 
to have two classes of soldiers in the National Guard, do you? One 
class could have a certain type of obligation—say, World War II 
men that enlist inthe guard. You don’t want any different obligation 
or type of authority under the governor of that State for him than 
for the man you put there under the provision being considered, 
do you?! 

Secretary Burcess. Iam not sure [understand your point. I would 
think the case of the latter man is a volunteer man and he has made 
his decision and his obligation is over with as far as the country is 
concerned with respect to his Reserve duty. 

Mr. Bray. I didn’t quite get your meaning when you spoke a 
moment ago about training by the State, that actually the State 
was not in conformity with the thinking of the Department of Defense 
or words to that general effect. 

Regarding the point that General Walsh has raised, I am not certain 
you quite understood the objection. I am not sure I did, but I 
think I do. 

His idea is that here you are going to have one man who is assigned 
for training. The governor has limited authority under this. He 
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could not have the same authority ovea this soldier that he would 
have over the man who enlisted in the National Guard, say, at the age 
of 27, had been a World War II soldier, and had no obligation at all— 
one who enlisted in the guard just because he wanted to be there. 

You don’t want two types of obligation within the guard of any 
State, do you? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, speaking from the Federal standpoint, sir, 
we want him to receive the best training and for it to be 

Mr. Bray. You are not answering my question. What I am asking 
is, do you want that man to have a different obligation to the State 
who belongs to the guard, as a pure enlistee who never had any of this 
6 months’ training ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. We would hope that no hybrid situations as 
General Walsh expresses it would develop, sir. Nor should there 
ever be any reason for it developing, I don’t think. 

Mr. Bray. You are still not answering my question. It is plain 
and can be answered “Yes” or “No.” Do you want a different type 
of obligation—— 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. To the Governor of the State of Maryland for this 
soldier you assign or transfer, whatever way you want to use it, than 
you do for the man who has never been through this 6 months’ train- 
ing and whom you have no claim on because he has finished all his 
itlitary obligation ? 

Secretary Burcrss. The answer is “No,” sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I think here is something that is rather fundamental 
that we have to consider. It seems to me that during the hearings 
the thought was developed that people who go into the National 
Guard should volunteer for the National Guard. 

Now, whether they go into the 6 months’ program, or whether they 
go into a Reserve situation similar to the Navy’s it will still be a 
volunteer program. If they were under 19 years of age they could 
enlist without any of those obligations and still remain vulnerable 
for the draft, unless they kept up their performance, until they were 
26 years of age. ‘ 

Now, it would appear the way the bill is now written that you 
can take anybody who has finished his 2 years of training or any 
prior service man and you can then assign him to the National Guard. 

Am I correct in this, the way this is written now / 

General Wausu. That would be correct. 

Now Congressman Devereux, and gentlemen of the committee, we 
are not so concerned with the use of the word “assigned” as we are 
with the use of the phrase “for training in accordance with the pur- 
poses of this Act.” 

You wouldn’t think of dividing any other military establishment 
so why should the guard be divided? And questions will be raised 
in the future and certainly it ought to be clarified now. 

Mr. Devereux. Of course, I appreciate your point of view that now 
a person enlists in the guard and he is subject to the orders of the gov- 
ernor of the State. 
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General Watsu. And it is very carefully provided in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, and in the National Defense Act and I do not 
believe it should be. 

Mr. Devereux. To transfer somebody, whether or not you agree 
with it, would create this problem ? 

General Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. But going further back, it seems to me that it was 
the thinking of this committee that men should not be transferred into 
the guard. They would have to volunteer. 

Mr. Brooxs. General—the gentleman will yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. On page 5 is the provision that we adopted to 
cover that. Itsays: 

Provided, That notwithstanding any other provision of this section, persons 
under the age of 19 may be enlisted in the National Guard, and the Air National 
Guard and other reserve components, up to and including the quota or quotas 


fixed by the Secretary of Defense. 

That permits, as I understand it, General Walsh, the guard to go 
ahead and recruit 

General Watsu. Just as we are now recruiting. 

Mr. Brooks. Non-prior-service trainees, as you now recruit them, 
until you reach the quota. 

General Watsn. But in respect to the point raised by General Dev- 
ereux, we have taken the position that if they transfer to other reserve 
components we cannot stand aside. We might not have enough men 
on a purely voluntary scheme. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the guard understood this, though 

General Watsu. We may never use it, but it should be. 

Mr. Brooxs. The governor of each State has the right to refuse 
this? 

Secretary Buregss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So actually, the governor could say, “I don’t want 
these,” isn’t that true? 

General Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean, we will get ours under page 5, rather than 
under page 3; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, of course, that is where we sug- 
gest amendment of the area here, and I hope the National Guard Asso- 
ciation agrees with us on it, that that is the one phrase that should be 
changed, : and we put in this guaranty statement of keeping the guard 
up to program strength through the utilization of these three w ays 
of manpower assignment, or manpower utilization. 

Mr. Brooks. Is the Department of Defense objecting to the lan- 
guage on page 5? 

Secretary Buraerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We didn’t get that objection when we first. covered it. 

Secretary Burecess. Yes, sir. That is where I first said we wanted 
to substitute this guaranty statement. That was our intention, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, it is your idea, Mr. Secretary, that you have 
the prime obligation to take care of the Defense Department. You 
don’t want that to be encumbered so you can trim down beyond what 
you think ought to be i : the act; isn’t that the situation ? 

Secretary Burorss. I didn’t quite hear you. 
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Mr. Jounson. You consider that the Defense Department has the 
prime obligation to furnish and develop the proper Reserve system, 
and you don’t want to be trimmed down any more than you have to be 
by regulations regarding the National Guard; isn’t that your situ- 
ation ? 

Secretary Burcess. And also there, of course, Mr. Johnson, we want 
to give to the several States a sufficient quota under which they can 
enlist these 6-months people, and we hope that that is going to be the 
means by which the rhe will be kept up to strength, with the excep- 
tion of the prior-service people that they need for their experienced 
background just the same as any Reserve unit needs it, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, does your counsel agree to your interpretation 
of the situation the way you analyzed it a while ago. 

Secretary Bureogss. I believe he does, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. I think we have got two points involved 
here. No. 1, the concern of the guard which has been evinced here 
during these hearings of not being able to get sufficient numbers, 
has been met to the satisfaction of the guard and all concerned, as I 
understand it, without requiring in the law enlistment without prior 
training, provided we have this later amendment to enlist into the 
Reserves. 

There is a second question here which General Walsh has brought 
up that has to do with the case of a person who has finished his active 
training, as General Devereux says, and it is again my understanding 
that the National Guard does not object where recruitment methods 
lave failed and upon request or approval of the governor that such 
i person might be involuntarily put into the guard. 

What he ae object to is the language of, (1) the word “assigned”, 
and (2) “for the purposes of this Act.” 

It is my understanding that the guard does not object to involuntary 
transfer where recruitment methods have failed and the governor 
requests or approves. 

Am I right, General Walsh ? 

General Watsu. That is a fair statement of the case. 

Mr. Bray. I want to—— 

General Watsu. But may I carry it one step further, Mr. Chairman? 

In the Armed Forces Reserve Act, the Congress was very careful 
to contain therein a constantly recurring phrase, “with the consent 
of the Governor.” 

Mr. Brooks. We have it in this particular bill. 

Mr. Bray. And it is true in this bill, too. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Watsu. Now, here you come where you set up a separate 
category or a different category. And since the governor might 
question his authority over that man in all instances, he might decline 
to accept it because it was because such complications. 

Now, I repeat, we are not seriously concerned with the use of the 
word “assigned.” We are concerned with the use of that phrase, 
on line 16. 

Mr. Brooks. I can see-——— 

General WatsH. We think it should be clarified. 

Mr. Brooks. I can see what you have in mind, that the guard per- 
sonnel should be trained in accordance with the program of the guard, 
not necessarily in accordance with—— 
55066—55—No. 11—67 
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General Wausu. We don't argue that for a minute. 

Mr. Brooks. How is that? 

General Wats. We don’t question that for a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man. But either the governor has the authority or he hasn’t the 
authority. And in the Armed Forces Reserve Act, you have given 
him the authority, and also in the National Defense Act. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, let’s find out from Mr. Jackson 
why he considers it necessary to be in here, that is the language on 
page 3, line 16. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Burgess has already indicated that that is in 
there because it is a firm and carefully thought out executive decision. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Jackson, that is no reason. 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Unless you can tell us the purpose of the reasoning— 
the fact that it is firm and well thought out is not the answer that 
we want. We want to know why. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to add, Mr. Jackson, that Congress has a 
right to know what that means. 

Mr. Jackson. [ would be very happy—— 

Mr. Bray. It is an old-fashioned idea. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell us what it is there for. 

Mr. Jackson. The question of involuntary input into the National 
Guard of persons who have completed their active training was raised 
by the Department of Justice when this bill was submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. As originally submitted, it did not have this 
language. 

The Department of Justice raised the constitutional question of 
whether or not an individual could be involuntarily put into the 
National Guard. 

Thereafter ensued several days of discussion between the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense, and the Attorney General. 

The resolution of the discussions was this question, which was a 
sine qua non by justice of clearing this bill. That is why I say it was 
a firm decision of the executive department, the executive branch. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman-—— 

Mr. Jormnson. Didn’t that have the effect of limiting the traditional 
power of the governors to determine the guard problems?  Isn’t that 
the effect of that ? 

General Warsn. We have taken the position—— 

Mr. Jonson. Because sometimes—I don’t mean to interrupt you. 
Sometimes you people might make a decision that would not be in 
harmony with the viewpoint of the governor and of his group. 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t think it has a meaning there of effecting 
the decision of the governor. 

Mr. Jornson. As far as I am concerned, I want to harmonize the 
situation and see if we can’t get it coalesced so we can make it work. 

Mr. Brooks. It seemed to me, too, in accordance with what Mr. 
Johnson just said, you get one man in the guard who is assigned 
there for the purposes of this act, and if the guard program he thinks 
doesn’t follow the purposes of the act, he can get an injunction against 
training. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could T ask you—— 

Mr. Brooks. You have a dual status there. 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, what did you have in mind when 
you stated you would permit the guard to be kept at full strength 
as required by the governor / 

Secretarv Burcrss. What I meant there, sir, was that we would pro- 
vide through a combination of the 3 programs which we have out- 
lined to you sufficient quotas so that the guard through either enlist- 
ment in the 6-month program or through their enlistment into the 2- 
vear program prior to prior service and also through the volunteers 
from the prior service people having remaining Reserve obligations 
that through a combination of those various avenues we could keep 
the guard up to the program strength agreed to by the Bureau of 
Budget in case of money and also the Department of Defense and the 
National Guard Bureau is to see the guard was kept up to manpower 
-trength under those programs approved, sir. 

Mr. Jonson. General Walsh, doesn’t that meet your requirements ? 

General Wansu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think the Budget will turn you down or 
something ¢ 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
with all due regard for the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, and decision of the executive departments, we submit 
that we have stood on the proposition since 1916 that the power of 
Congress to legislate for the guard is absolute, with one exception 
and that is the exception contained in the Constitution, namely, the 
wuthority for the training of the militia and the appointment of officers 
therein. 

Otherwise, we submit the power of Congress is absolute, irrespective 
of any decision. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, hasn’t the guard been meeting its quota pretty 
well in the past 4 

General Warsi. It has been more than meeting its quotas. We 
have even been forced to cut back. 

Mr. Winsteap. Why should we take the hard way in all these things, 
and raise these controversial issues and disturb the program that has 
been doing all right ? 

General Watsn. I don’t see that it serves anything, and it is merely 
going to complicate matters. It doesn’t weaken the position of the 
Mepartment of Defense or the services by one iota. 

We have agreed, our position is identical with that of the position 
of the Army with respect to the overall situation. We worked out 
» formula yesterday with the Secretary, and his associates, and we be- 
lieve, although that new matter that was injected here today may or 
nay not work out too well—yet, we are willing to take the chance. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what formula did you work out that was satis- 
factory ¢ 

General Warsn. That was the one that was discussed here on the 
~-year man, 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Well, does your formula cover just what we are discussing now ? 

General Wartsu. No. The language still remains, Mr. Chairman. 
if the language on line 16 is stricken, then we will not further argue 
op the word “assigned.” | 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, the phrase, “In accordance with the 
purpose of this act,’—— 
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General WausH. Yes, sir, “for training in accordance with the 
purposes of this act,” 

Mr. Brooks. You object to the word “training” / 

General WautsH. Yes, because it limits it to that one thing. 

Mr. Brooxs. Rather than “service.” 

General Watsu. Rather than “service,” without any qualification. 

Obviously, he has to train. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out—and I am 
not addressing myself at this moment to the point urged by General 
Walsh—that this does not mean that the guard is at this time asking 
for the emasculation or the deletion of the authority to involuntarily 
put in. 

They are addressing themselves to that language. 

General Wats. Only that and nothing else. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, of course, I think the committee had something 
in mind of that sort when they provided, on page 5, that the individual 
could enlist in the guard for this training and providing initial enlist- 
ment. 

Therefore, you avoid all constitutional questions. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one 
comment, if I may, sir. I think the guard and the Reserve Officers 
Association and the Department of Defense and the services are to- 
gether on one situation, that there is no substitute for well-trained 
people in any of these Reserve organizations, and that by giving the 
guard this guaranty and this means of transition, that perhaps for 
the first time in the history of our country we can get a Ready Reserve 
set to use the vast amount of equipment, facilities, uniforms, and so 
forth, that we have invested into the National Guard, and invested 
to date in the Ready Reserve, and which we even want to place a larger 
investment in. 

And if we can achieve ths automatic means or guarantied means of 
getting trained people in all of these areas we will have a much better 
defense picture in this country. 

General Wats. Mr. Chairman, nobody questions that for one mo- 
ment. But on the other hand, it has nothing to do with the point 
that is being argued, I submit. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is there any other point of difference there? 

As I understand it, this particular matter on page 3, the guard 
wants out—most on line 16 and the first 3 lines of 17—and the Defense 
Department wants it in. 

Now, then, is there anything else at odds there among anybody’ 
Anybody got any expressions to make in reference to the rest of it? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, so we will have a very clear understanding of what 
this language provides for, besides the point that you raised, General 
Walsh, is that the Department of Defense can assign any prior-service 
man to the guard, and to the reserve components against his will? 

Secretary Burcess. If voluntary means fail, General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right, if voluntary means fail. 

Naturally, you can’t assign them unless there is an opening. 

General Watsu. General Devereux, with one qualification: with 
the consent of the governor, of course. : 
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Mr. Devereux. Consent of the governor with respect to the National 
Guard? ; 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. But without anybody's consent with respect to the 
Reserve Forces. 

Now, it seems to me we are getting away from the thinking that 
we established over these hearings, because we provided various other 
means of taking care of the Reserve obligation by the 4 weeks’ pro- 
cram, correspondence courses and 45 days active duty. 

Now, ail I hear from the Department of Defense an that thought ? 

Secretary Burezss. That position I don't believe, Congressman 
Devereux, has changed. I don’t know to what you refer in the hear- 
ings, but this part of the bill has been consistent, in 2967, from the day 
it was introduced. 

And it is this point, sir. 

We are going to do everything in our power to try to achieve a 
voluntary atmosphere throughout this whole situation, but if in the 
final analysis volunteer methods fail we have a huge investment in 
this National Guard and if people refuse to volunteer who have this 
great experience that we have given them in the armed services, as 
technicians, skilled individuals and trained infantryman--that if our 
volunteer methods to get them to fill up the requirement which we 
would have in the guard under these increased strengths, to 600,000, 
[ believe by 1959—if our voluntary methods fail, then we think we 
should have the right to assign that man to the guard for his remain- 
ing Reserve obligation subject to the consent and approval of the 
governor. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, now. That is with the National Guard 
only, the approval of the governor. We are all agreed on that, I 
think. But supposing we said when you come back to have your pro- 
gram reviewed by the Congress, as we provide in here. 

Secretary Bureerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. At the end of a year’s time. Each year you review 
it. 

Secretary Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. If you have not been able to then meet the require- 
ments for filling up the reserve components, why not say—trans- 
ferred in such numbers by and with the consent of the Congress. 

Secretary Buregss. I think it is going to be very difficult to ad- 
ininister, Congressman Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Why ? 

You come before us and say, “We have a program here. It is only 
(0 percent filled up. We can’t get them through voluntary methods. 
Therefore, we request the authority to now assign a certain percent 
of those people.” . 

We will then in turn be taking positive action, and for myself, I 
would not hesitate to do it. But the way we have left it now, I think 
it makes it less salable, if you will. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee— 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh. 

General WatsH. Please bear in mind that we are not the ones that 
are asking for the involuntary transfer or assignment of the prior- 
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service personnel, We help to meet our quotas by or from volunteers, 
just as we always have, and we would prefer to keep on that way. 

But as the Secretary points out, if those volunteer methods fail 
then they would have the right to Bs Be or transfer. 

Mr. Jackson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, on that point-— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. If aside from the language the guard has no objec- 
tions to this power being put in the act ? 

General Wasi. None at all. 

Furthermore, we hope to be able to meet our quotas voluntarily. 

Mr. Jackson. The Department of Defense so hopes, also, I think 
that is clear. 

May I say, General Devereux, just one point. There is a distine- 
tion as you well know between the question of transferring a reservist 
into a reserve component, and when he gets there what are we going 
to do with him? 

The present law authorizes us to transfer into a reserve component 
now. 

We haven’t changed that. The only one is that we have added the 
authority here, if all other means fail, to transfer or assign into the 
National Guard... 

A second question is what do we do when we get them in there? 
But there has never been any question, sir, of authority to transfer 
a reservist into a reserve component. There has been some questions 
and we have worked out some means of compulsory participation when 
he gets there, but I submit that is the second question. 

Mr. Devereux. You made a very good point. 

Mr. Brooks. So the only additional authority you need relates to 
the guard? 

Secretary Burcess. We are going to expanded numbers, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to meet requirements. And also we are going to assign more 
equipment and build more facilities, and unless we have this final 
guaranty we don’t feel that we have a complete bill on that point. 

Mr. Brooks. Can’t the Attorney General work out some other 
phraseology which will satisfy the guard, and still make it consti- 
tutional ? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, as Judge Jackson pointed out, sir, when 
this bill went over to the Department of Justice this language was 
not in there. Now, we worked ad infinitum on this language. So I 
submit the guard’s position and I submit the executive department’s 
position. 

General Warsn. And we submit, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress 
has to decide. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, the committee can decide it, sir. 

Secretary Burerss. We agree with that, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. But we would like to get you together. Now, is there 
any other comment on any other particular feature of this section? 

General Watsu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s get it out. 

General Watsn. On line 6, page 3, we are curious about three words 
there: “Maximum extent possible.” 

Mr. Brooks. “Practicable.” 

Mr. Ducanper. “Practicable.” 
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General Wausu. Or “practicable.” It would read just as well and 
probably better to start “The National Guard and the Air National 
| 7 Guard shall continue to consist of members of the militia,” Is re- 

dundant. There should be no qualification. 
4 Mr. Jounson. I think you are right. 
Mr. Brooks. I think you are right, too. 
Mr. Jonnson. That just explains what they want to do. 
General Wausn. There should be no qualification. 
Mr. Brooks. Any objection to striking that out on the part of the 
committee members ? 
Secretary Burgess. I would like counsel to speak. 
General Watsn. We aren't going to offer an amendment on it. We 
are just curious about it. 
: Mr. Jackson. Well, it is in there for this purpose, sir, that if it 
: F says they shall continue, then Congress mandates that in all instances 
they shall continue and that would preclude the very thing we are 
talking about where as a last resort we can when recruitment means 
fail and the Governor requests to approve, then we can on a non- 
" voluntary basis do it. 


[ submit if we strike those words it is certainly going to raise a 
: conflict of interpretation if we ever did have to fall back on involun- 
; tary assignment. . 

. : For that reason, we urge it remain in, sir. 

. General Watsu. All right. 





Mr. Brooks. General Walsh doesn’t make a point of it? 
General Warsi. We don’t make a point of it. We will withdraw it. 


4 Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 
, Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 


Mr Bray. Here on the second line of page 1, it says: 
Provided, however, Phat notwithstanding any other provision of this section, a 
person under the age of 19 may be enlisted in the National Guard, and Air 
National Guard, and other reserve components up to and including the quota or 
quotas fixed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, were you suggesting that that be taken out? 

General Watsu Well, I believe that the Department of Defense 
with the concurrence of the Army, and Army and Air Guard, is ready 
to offer some ideas in connection herewith, is that right / 

. ) Secretary Burcess. That is right, General. 

General Warsn. And we will wait, if you don’t mind, until we get 

: there. 

Mr. Bray. I see. 
| Mr. Brooks. That is in this paragraph we just read. I just asked 
if there was anything further. 
Secretary Burcrss. We have a substitute proposal, Mr. Chairman. 
J am not quite sure that is where that would be inserted. But I would 
| like for that provision to be deleted, sir. 
Mr. Brooxs. What does your counsel say, Mr. Secretary, as to where 
it should go in? 

; Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. We are asking and General Walsh and the 
others concur in the deletion of this. We are offering two substitutes 
therefor: (1) The voluntary enlistment by the National Guard into 
the Reserve; and (2) astatutory guarantee that the needs of the Guard 

will be met. Those are the two substitutes in leu of that. 
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Mr. Brooks. Would you have them put in page 5? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, the last one comes after another proposal that 
we are going to discuss and it should come in under that one. But 
we would be glad to have it go in anywhere that the committee decides. 

But those are the two substitutes which were agreed upon yesterday, 
in lieu of this from line 2 through 14. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, will you read the two substitutes? 

Mr. Jackson. The language which would include the two substi- 
tutes is as follows, sir. 

The National Guard and the Air National Guard shall be provided sufficient 
personnel under sections 4 (d) 3 and 6 (c) 2 (a) to meet the approved program 
strengths of the National Guard and the Air National Guard. 

Now, No. 1, that provides a mandate of Congress, and the 6 (c) 2 (a) 
provides for the utilization of the enlistment into the Reserves that 
were discussed earlier this morning. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, what is the other one? 

Mr. Jackson. They are both contained in that. 

General Maas. The 6 months. 

Secretary Burcess. That covers the points that we wanted to make 
here. 

Mr. Brooks. As the bill is written now, General Walsh, has the 
guard any objection to it? 

General Watsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I mean in that respect? 

General Wausu. You see, the section 4 (d) 3 pertains to prior 
service personnel and the other section pertains to nonprior service 
personnel. 

And that becomes, then, as the Department of Defense pointed out, 
a statutory guaranty. Then they bring in this other formula which 
has already been discussed. 

Secretary Burcess. Which is also possible in this language. 

General Watsn. And also possible under this language. 

Mr. Brooks. But I mean as the bill is written now, on page 5, is 
there any objection from the guard on that? 

General Wausu. No. 

We would agree to the deletion of that language as Judge Jackson 
has pointed out and to substitute in lieu thereof what he has just 
read. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, suppose the subcommittee, though, doesn’t want 
todo that? That is possible, too. Is there any objection on the part 
of the guard to the language on page 5 as written ? 

General Watsn. Well, we would prefer this language because it is 
clear and it does constitute the guaranty, the thing that we are fearful 
of, that there wouldn’t be sufficient numbers to maintain the strengths 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Jonnson. But isn’t this the situation? You composed your 
differences and got language that will do the job, isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Burorss. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. If you have, we ought to accept it, I think, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection on the part of the subcommittee 
to accepting it? 


Mr. Wixstrreap. Well—| aside]. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Any disagreement on the part of the subcommittee 
now! I would like to know. If there is, I think we ought to express 
ourselves on it. 

The agreed language would be all right with me, but I don’t want 
the subcommittee later to say it isn’t agreeable. 

Mr. Winsteap. As far as I am concerned, I have no objection to 
it. But the only point I am thinking about personally—I didn’t mean 
to raise it at this point. You still have penalties here later on in the 
bill. You have a lot of other things later on in the bill. We have to 

take up the whole thing. We might kill a lot of time. I don’t know 
how everybody feels about it, by amending it and agreeing. I have 
no objections to it, but on the point I raised this morning 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, if there is no objection by the committee—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Let me finish my statement. I won’t object to it 
now but I don’t want to be met later and that we were starting agreeing 
and disagreeing on this thing and the other. 

[ have no objection. But I don’t want it to be a habitual thing 
that we agreed or disagreed. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, the only reason I made that point 
was that apparently they agreed on something that appears to be a 
very critical situation. If aon did agree, let’s sustain them. I want 
these people to get together, so we can have a Reserve bill. That is 
the thing. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is my point in suggesting this. The subcom- 
mittee wrote that and the subcommittee discussed it at length—not 1 
hour but for days. 

If there is any objection now on the part of the subcommittee, I 
certainly see no objection in asking for it now. 

General Maas. May I say, ng Chairman, that the Reserve officers 
also feel very stron « i on th Because the way the subcommittee 
has written it it oN permit the direct enlistment of nonprior 
veterans without any requirement for their training in the Reserve 
as well as the National Guard, which negates the =. principle of 
trying to get a trained Ready Reserve. 

‘We do not want that authority for the Reserves. And the guard is 
willing to do away with it if it gets a guaranty. 

So we are all together on that. We all agree to the substitute 
language. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Strike out everythin from line 2 at the end of the semicolon, the 
word “inducted, semicolon,” on page 5 through line 18 on page 5—— 

(Chorus of “14. “) 

Mr. Brooks. 14 or 18? 

General Watsn. 14. No; you don’t want to strike that amend- 
ment out. That would be fatal. 

{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Through line 14, on page 5. 

General WatsH. Now, while you are on that section, may I raise 
a technical point ? 

And it carries out all the way through the bill. I will only have 
to bring it up once. 

In line 11, it reads, “to apply to the National Guard, and Air 
National Guard.” 
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We would like to have the word “Army” inserted before that to 
avoid confusion and wherever it appears throughout the bill, because 
that is the term that is now used in the appropriations acts, and 
hy the Army itself, “Army Guard and Army Reserve.” 

Mr. Brooks. What page is that ? 

General Watsu. That would be on line 11, on page 5, and wher- 
ever else it appears in the bill. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, do you intend to retain the words “National 
Guard,” plus the word “Army” ? 

General Wausu. Yes. It would then read “To the Army National 
Guard, and Air National Guard,” and wherever it appears through- 
out the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. And likewise on line 4, the same page, “Army National 
Guard.” 

General Watsu. Yes; wherever it appears in the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I don’t suppose anybody on the committee is 
objecting to that. 

Now, let’s go ahead, then. If there is nothing else to be discussed 
in reference to this particular paragraph, Mr. Ducander, will you 
read the next one? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Page 5. 

Mr. Ducanper. Line 19, (2) : 


Section 6 (c) (2) (A) is amended to read as follows: 

“Until July 1, 1959, any person who is under the age of nineteen years and 
who has not been ordered to report for induction under this Act, may, within 
quotas fixed by the President with the advice of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, enlist in the National Guard of a State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or the Air National Guard of a State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or in the Reserve of any armed force. A person en- 
listed under this subsection shall serve either on active duty for training and 
service in the Armed Forces and in a reserve component or on active duty for 
training and in a reserve component for a total period of eight years, as pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard). For purposes of this subsection, a person who enlists for 
the purpose of serving on active duty for training and in a reserve component 
for a total period of eight years shall be designated a ‘military trainee” A 
person enlisted under this subsection who is not a ‘military trainee’ shall be re- 
quired to perform two years of active training and service, unless sooner dis- 
charged, not later than two years after enlistment into a reserve component of 
any armed force. However, notwithstanding the quotas fixed by the President 
under this section, a minimum of one hundred thousand but not more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand military trainees shall be enlisted as provided for 
under the terms of this section. A ‘military trainee’ shall upon enlistment be 
ordered to perform active duty for training for a period of six months. The 
National Security Training Commission shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President, as Commander in Chief, with respect to 
the welfare of such military trainees while serving on active duty for training 
for six months under this subsection, and all other persons in the Armed Forces 
while participating in basic training. The National Security Training Commis- 
sion shall report with respect to the welfare of such persons annually to the 
Congress. The advice and reports rendered by the National Security Training 
Commission pursuant to this section shall be with reference to the welfare of 
the persons involved and not with respect to the military training required. 
Upon a specific finding by the President, persons with critical skills engaged in 
critical defense supporting industries may be allowed to fulfill their military 
obligation by entering into the military trainees program under the terms of this 
subsection. Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander, that is a very long paragraph. Why 
not stop there and let’s discuss that much, before we take up the 
proviso. It runs three more pages. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is there any discussion in reference to this por- 
tion of the paragraph that has been read ? 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, we seriously question the term “mili- 
tary trainee.” It would create a second class in the Reserve. They 
are not trainees. After their 6 months, they have completed their 
training and they are just reserves. We object to the term thereafter 
for the rest of the 8 years, following them through, as “trainees.” 
Once they are trained, they are reservists. We would like to see that 
language changed. 

Mr. Brooks. How would you suggest it be changed, General ? 

General Maas. We have a series of perfecting amendments that 
would carry that out when you complete the paragraph. We might 
offer them then. 

Secretary Burcrss. We have no objection to that language being 
received, 

Mr. Brooks. Have you received these suggested amendments, Sec- 
retary Burgess ¢ 

Secretary Bureess. Not in the entirety. We have had some dis- 
cussion, but I have not seen them. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Defense Department doesn’t object to the change 
in the terminology. 

Secretary Burcess. Not to a change to correct that impression, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any other, any objection ? 

General Watsu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. On another matter, we have 
no objection to what they do. At the moment, I believe that all points 
of differences between the Department of Defense and the Army and 
Air Guard have been resolved. I do not mean that everything has 
been settled with reference to the bill. Except the one point that we 
have already discussed and this point. Here there is some disagree- 
ment. And we would like to have the committee consider that in con- 
nection with the limitations imposed in the section just read by coun- 
sel, that the age of 19 is not sufficiently broad, and we believe it might 
well be raised to the age of 26. The Department of Defense desires 
to keep it at age 19. 

Now, maybe a change in that language might be acceptable, some- 
thing to this effect : “Current draft age.” 

Secretary Bureress. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sure, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Burcess. I think what we would like to say there is that 
you keep it at age 19 for your first 2 columns, your 6-month column, 
but change it to the current draft age for the third column. 

General Watsu. That would be all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Burcess. That is the way you would let the man come in 
for 2 years on a direct Reserve enlistment, General. 

General Watsu. We would accept that. 

Mr. Brooks. How would you reword it 

Secretary Burcess. Well, we hadn’t quite crossed this bridge this 
morning, Mr. Chairman. We could work out language with your 
counsel on that, with your permission. 
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Mr. Brooxs. How about with the Reserves / 

General Mass, you and Colonel Boyer. 

Secretary Burcess. We have another point to raise where that can 
be discussed a little further, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to that? Any objection from anybody / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. All right, if not—— 

General Maas. We have one other point to raise. 

Mr. Brooks. Just wait a minute. 

Any further discussion from anyone / 

General Maas. As a question. We would like to know, Mr. Chair- 
man, why the expiration date is set as of 59 for this authority. We 
don’t quite understand why the cutoff date. 

Mr. Brooks. Why is that, Mr. Secretary Burgess ? 

General Maas. The first three words, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Boyer. Line 21 on page 5: “Until July 1, 1959.” 

Mr. Ducanper. To correspond with the end of the draft, isn’t it 

Secretary Burcess. Well, we have proposed this as a 4-year pro- 
gram, to be reevaluated, reappraised, and continued as necessary at 
the end of that time. 

General Mass. Well, it is reappraised annually, Mr. Secretary. 
That is why we don’t see any necessity at this time of putting such a 
limiting date in it. 

I would like to point out that the date in the Draft Act correspond- 
ing to this is only the authority to induct. All other authorities re- 
main stautory. And since this part is the voluntary program, we see 
no reason to put such a limitation on it. We are at least asking the 
question. 

Secretary Burcrss. We announced this as a 4-year program, and 
that was the reason for that date in there. 

And also, another important point which we must raise in con- 
nection with this section, Mr. Chairman, is that in order to meet 
requirements and to have a means by which we cannot fail in this 
program, subject to voluntary methods not providing the require- 
ments, we think that it is absolutely necessary that we be given the 
draft authority for this 6-month program during the period of this 
bill. I don’t know how the other people around the table feel about it, 
but in order to meet the statutory requirements of the National Guard 
and the Ready Reserve components for the period of this bill, we 
think that we should have the right to resort to induction into the 6- 
month program if we are going to meet the guaranteed levels. And 
with the numbers that you have set, with the floor, and so forth, that 
you have set, we feel that we have to have that overall authority. We 
have never taken—I did indicate the other day that we would try 
to work it out, but the services are adamant on that point and after 
further survey, we think it just has to go in there. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean for the 6-month trainees ? 

Secretary Burcgss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought it was agreeable to the Defense Departinent 
when we took it out. 

Secretary Burcess. I indicated, sir, that my answer to you was con- 
ditioned on going to the services and trying to see what effect this 
would have. And I am here today to report that with the floor that 
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we have and with this necessity to keep the Guard up to strength, that 
we feel that in the final analysis if voluntary methods fail, that we 
should have the draft. I would like to give that to you, sir. 

General Maas. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the Reserve 
Officers Association thoroughly endorses that position. However, it 
is in that proviso that we think the date ought to be—and not in the 
other—we think the date ought to apply to induction if the voluntary 
program does not give us the strengths. If we are to give the country 
i Ready Reserve that they can rely on, we will have to have authority 
for induction if the volunteer program does not meet the military 
requirements. So we thoroughly endorse that. 

Mr. Brooks. You can induct them now under the draft for 2 years, 

General Maas. Yes, but—— 

Mr. Brooks. And you can assign them to the Guard and build up 
your Guard and still keep the 6-month trainees voluntary. 

General Maas. Well, with the reduction in the draft calls, Mr. 
Chairman, you may not be able to meet the 6-months through volun- 
tary methods. 

Mr. Brooks. Under the present law you could step up the draft call. 

General Maas. You would have to call them for the 2 years, and we 
think that is neither realistic nor economical. 

Secretary Burcess. The draft is counted against end strengths, too, 
Mr. Chairman. These 6-month people are for Reserve requirements 
and not end strength into the military. 

Mr. Winsteap. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you fear you 
might not meet your 6-month trainee quotas through the volunteer 
system ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. We think, sir, that if in the event we did not 
meet them, we certainly have to have the ways in which we can get 
up to strength. I think we are going to meet requirements, Mr. Win- 
stead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, I am wondering, since you have 
control over the number you receive, to a certain extent—I am just 
wondering if a 6-year instead of an 8-year, or some lower tenure, 
might give some incentive for these volunteers . 

Secretary Burcess. Incentive, sir, is one thing, but getting your 
quotas is an entirely different one. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. But you come nearer getting quotas with 6 years 
or 5 years than you would with 8 or 10 years, would you not? 

Secretary Burcess. We don’t think, sir, that the man that gets a 
6-year program should have an easier time in the Reserve for his 
duty. We urge it at no less than 8 years, sir. 

Mr. Wrysreap. But your whole program, if I understand it from 
the beginning, was to build up a Reserve organization. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And they have talked about the voluntary system 
in the regular service. The Navy apparently and the Air Force want 
to maintain that volunteer system if they can. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. It seems to me that since you can control the number 
you would receive if the pool gets too big—and frankly, I have been 
unsold on the 6-month program and for the 4-month program for 
this reason, that would insure it. Then when you take a percentage of 
enlistments from the National Guard for your regular services, it 
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seems to me with a little effort on the part of the military, if you get 
these boys in for 6 months and do a selling job and pinpoint those 
who are capable of doing the job in special “skills, you would have a 
wonderful opportunity to get volunteers for all of your regular serv- 
ices, and as they moved out of that you could move into the Reserve. 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Wrnsteap. We are talking about a volunteer system. We are 
talking about building up strength in your Reserve. The testimony of 
the Navy was that they were meeting their Reserve quotas now through 
the volunteer system. The Air Force is making progress in reach- 
ing it. And the Marine Corps agreed—I believe they say they didn’t 
request it—to take 1,000 of this 100,000. It seems to me if it would 
be made a little more attractive, it would offer a wonderful opportun- 
ity to get your volunteers. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Congressman, I think you have all the 
attraction you need, sir, and I don’t think we are going to have great 
difficulty in meeting voluntary levels. But I don’t think anybody 
in these times takes a chance with the Active forces without the exist- 
ence of the draft. And we tried to submit to this committee that 
the Ready Reserve was a great partner in the actions that we have 
today. And just like we are not willing to take a chance with the 
Active forces, I submit we should not take a chance with the Reserve 
forces. 

Mr. WinsteAp. But it has been the testimony 

Secretary Burcess. We think we have the proper amount of in- 
centive in this bill, and we hope to even work on additional incentives 
after we have more time to do it, sir. 

Mr. WrwnsteAp. It has been the testimony from Secretary Wilson 
and Admiral Radford and the entire force of Military Establishment 
for the past 5 weeks that they are trying to build a long-range program. 
We have a draft to take care of your regular est: ablishment in case 
of emergency. There is nothing to hinder us from tightening this 
thing up the next year and from year to year. 

Secretary Burcess. This is a valuable time, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. It seems to mea more attractive and subtle approach, 
with the right to tighten it from year to year, would be better than 
a too strong an approach to start with. We would get more moral 
support from the entire country. 

Secretary Burerss. This is a standby authority, Mr. Congressman, 
and I would like to say, sir, that we spend a lot of time trying to get 
these things right, and I hope that next year we will have some time 
to be out seeing r that they work right and we will not have to be coming 
back to ask continuously for new amendments or new controls from 
the Congress. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. But isn’t it better to get—— 

Secretary Burcess. I hope we can provide a better administration 
by having that atmosphere in which to work, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am glad to hear you say th: at, you feel you want to 
make some efforts along | that line. 

Secretary BurceEss. Thank you. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. W instead, I think we will probably get vol- 
unteers, but I think it is absolutely necessary that we have a little 
teeth in there, should the volunteers fall down. Tn other words. if the 
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Draft Act was taken off the statute books tomorrow, the chance of the 
regular services getting volunteers would come down. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I grant you that is true, Colonel, but the thought I 
had was that if we could make a start for, say, 12 months to get some 
volunteers in this pool—I am inclined to believe that the military, 
doing a salesmanship job, can sell these boys to even get enlistments 
in the service. You take a youngster there and get him trained in his 
skills and some person that knows how to handle him and give him a 
little view and show him the advantages that you give him. 

Then if it doesn’t work—according to the testimony we have had 
from the Defense Department, from Secretary Wilson down, that 
hasn’t indicated any emergency that they anticipate for the next year 
or two. But we could still put more teeth in the law next year or in 
the future. And if we could do it on a volunteer basis, I think it 
would be much more effective. With so much compulsion, especially— 
but we are getting out of the field there. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, I would just like to say, sir, 
that the instantaneous nature of this situation is such that I don’t think 
we have that time for those provisions. 

General Maas. I would like to point out, Mr. Winstead, that the most 
potent sales argument for volunteering is the draft behind you, 
whether it is Reserve or Regular. 

Mr. Winsreap. I agree, and we have the draft. 

General Maas. We are asking for that same thing, to back up this 
volunteer 6-month program. We hope we won’t have to use it. But 
there is a better assurance we won't have to if it is actually on the 
books. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, just completely off the record, Sam 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Secretary Burcess. This would be at draft age. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would draft them above 19, then, for 6 

Secretary Burerss. The volunteer is 17 to 18, sir, but this draft 
would take place at the established age, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would drop the 1714- and 18-year-olds? 

Secretary Burerss. I think it is 1814, where it is now. 

Mr. WrysteaAp. Mr. Chairman, would it not be better to permit this 
volunteer program to go beyond 19 and leave more of those youngsters 
to be sold on volunteering for the Air Force and the Navy, and so on, 
and take some of those in the older category even under your volun- 
teer program? I may be in error—— 

Secretary Bureess. Mr. Congressman, I would like to submit, sir, 
that if this program is an extremely popular program, and I think it 
will be, sir, I think you better hold it up to age 19 and make the man 
make up his mind at the right time, and so with his Reserve obligation, 
a total obligation of 8 years, it will all be over within a convenient 
time of his life when he can really participate in the Reserve. 

Mr. Winsteap. But that age category is where you get your volun- 
teers for the regular services. 

Secretary Burcess, Well, at the quotas you set here, and your floor 
and ceiling, I think we will be able to manage that part of it all right. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know, Mr. Secretary, what we are trying to do, 
also, is to adjust it to a man’s schooling and to his business and if you 
set arbitrarily the age at 19, you are going to lose that. You are 
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going to take some of them out of their schools at the wrong time. 
You are going to take some of them out of their businesses at the 
wrong time. And you are going to have a much harsher law. If you 
give some latitude, they could come within a year or year and a 
half 

Colonel Boyrr. Mr. Brooks, could I just say a word on that? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. First, of course, the one thing we have to face is the 
fact that the time element we have had in the past is no longer with us. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Colonel Borer. We haven’t this time that we have had in the past. 

No. 2,6 months out of a boy’s life, which will only mean one semester 
out of school, is not going to ruin him whatsoever. And it isn’t—— 

Mr. Brooks. But, Colonel Boyer, let me ask you right there: 
Wouldn’t you wait until that boy finished high school? And the 
6 months wouldn’t be much then. But if it was taken out when he was 
in the 10th grade, it would mean something. 

Secretary Buroess. Mr. Congressman, may I just say one thing— 
if I may interrupt, Colonel. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Secretary Buregss. I think our general statistics in this country 
show that right now we have about 1,200,000 youths who are eligible 
to graduate from high school, and of that 1,200,000, approximately 
600,000 do graduate, and of that 600,000, about half go to college. So 
T indicated there that you are not disturbing the total college popula- 
tion or even the total high-school population. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, this would be a noncollege group? 

Secretary Burgess. Because we don’t want to defeat the ROTC 
program, Mr. Chairman. We still want men to go into that ROTC 
program and find that as a way to do their Reserve duty and obliga- 
tion for the meieasg! © 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, during the course of our hearings 
it seems to me we thrashed out this question at great length. Now 
we have, according to this program, all of these other means, all of 
these volunteers, who will have their Reserve obligation and will 
have to participate in the Ready Reserve, with some exceptions, of 
course, and then if that volunteer program falls down, you certainly 
have the draft to put people into the Regular services, and then in 
turn they will have their Reserve obligation. 

General Maas. May I point out, General, that the only trouble with 
that is that you would have to draft them for the 2 years under your 
concept. You may not have the spaces for them. Because they count 
against the end strength of the service. 

Furthermore, you are giving them more training and at greater 
expense than we feel is necessary. This is to be in addition to the 
standing forces. 

Mr. Devereux. We recognize that. But as those people are chan- 
neled out of the standing forces, they are channeled directly into the 
Reserve Forces. And can’t we assume that we are going to get through 
the channeling of those prior service people into the Reserve Forces, 
plus the people that are going to enlist originally in the reserve com- 
ponents—that you should be able to reach the level that is necessary ? 
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General Maas. We hope to. But to make certain of it, there had 
better be some teeth in it so that if we do not by the voluntary 
method—we hope we do, but if we don’*t—that we have the authority. 
We think, furthermore, that merely having the authority probably 
will result in an adequate volunteer program where it may not, if 
there isn’t the authority to draft them. 

Mr. Devereux. That is true, but that is simply a guess. Actually, 
you would have better trained Reserves if they had the 2 years rather 
than the 6 months. 

General Maas. Well, that would be true if there were no budgetary 
considerations. If we could take them all in for 2 years, that would 
be true. But we know the budget limitations make that impossible, 
plus the strength ceilings which the Congress has imposed on the 
standing forces. : 

Mr. Devereux. I know. But let’s face this matter. If we gave 
the authority to draft a man for this 6-month training program, there 
is no question in the minds of the general public that we would be 
going into UMT. We tried to put that over 2 years ago, and it was 
not acceptable to the Congress. 

General Maas. Well, you didn’t have the limitations, General Dev- 
ereux, that you have here with the ceilings. That was universality. 
This has ceilings to protect against just that every thing. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Maas. Now, if you are willing—— 

Mr. Devereux. Whose boy is coming under the ceiling? 

General Maas. What is that? 

Mr. Devereux. Whose boy is coming under the ceiling? 

General Maas. The ceiling 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ducanper. The ceiling’s just for the volunteers, Mel. 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. The ceilings for the volunteers. 

General Maas. The minimum is the only place where we would 
have to be concerned with the draft. 

Now, I can’t understand, Congressman Devereux, if you are willing 
to draft all of these boys for 2 years, why you wouldn’t be willing to 
draft them for the much less period of time of 6 months. 

Mr. Deverevx. First of all, because they are older, and it meets the 
needs of the services. 

General Maas. Well, this is designed to meet the needs of the serv- 
ices, too. Now, the services that I am talking about are the total Mili- 
tary Establishment, which is the standing forces and the Reserves. 

Now, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have apparently decided what our 
combined standing and Reserve strength must be. The responsibility 
of those who—those of us who are concerned—and it is as much the 
Reserve Officers Association and the National Guard as the Depart- 
ment of Defense—is to try to meet those minimum military require- 
ments that our military leaders say are absolutely essential for our 
survival. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now, how many people are channeled 
out of the Active Forces each year who do not reenlist ? 

Secretary Burcess. That do not reenlist? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 
55066—55—No. 11——68 
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General Maas. Between seven and eight hundred thousand; isn’t it? 

Secretary Burcess. That is the net, I think, General. 

General Maas. I asked Admiral Radford that question Saturday, 
and he told me that it would average between seven and eight hun- 
dred thousand a year. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it appears to me if we had seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand men a year channeled into the Organized Reserves 
and the Ready Reserves, in addition to these 6-month volunteers, plus 
the people who enlist originally in the Reserves, we should certainly 
be iia to build up. And that is all the justification for this whole bill 
to build up to the required needs in our Ready Reserve Forces. 

General Maas. You must remember they are flowing out of the Re- 
serve, too, at pretty nearly that same rate. 

Mr. Devereux. I grant you that a certain number are flowing out. 
But under this concept they will not flow out. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, may I just point out there, 
sir—I want you to know that a sizable number are flowing out each 
year. That, of course, as you well know, depends on reenlistment 
“ates, enlistment rates, but most importantly on your draft rate. And 
then if we exercise the proper screening procedures in this thing, as 
we have tried to outline to you before this committee, with the Standby 
Reserve, we broadly estimated—by 59 of 2 million—that the people 
who had a critical defense supporting skill would be in the Standby 
Reserve, and we would have screened him out of the Ready Reserve, 
and also people with undue hardships, and that type of thing. So if 
we exercise our screening right, have a low draft rate, have a high re- 
enlistment rate, then we are going to have to go to much higher num- 
bers within the ceiling range that you have given us to get people 
into the Reserve. And those conditions are going to have an effect on 
the voluntary aspects of this country. 

And as a distinction, sir, against UMT in this particular provision, 
in the first place you are offering a voluntary program, and you hope 
voluntary means are going to give you prescribed numbers, and sec- 
ondly, sir, we have a dateline on this situation. This is not a perma- 
nent military procedure. And I think that with those distinctions 
and with meeting a valid military requirement, we do not have an 
absolute parallel with UMT. 

Mr. Devereux. I grant you that we may not have an absolute 
parallel, but, however, you have failed so far to convince me that you 
do not have a sufficient number of people coming out of the Active 
Forces today to build up the Ready Reserve. 

Secretary Burcrss. We have some figures which we will be ready 
to come to. They are very complicated, sir, and they vary on a great 
deal of factors, as I have tried to mention. 

Mr. Devereux. General Milburn ? 

General Mrrpurn. General Devereux, may I make just one point? 
Of course, the number of people that you have available from your 
prior-service category depends upon the draft or enlistments the 
period before. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Mirpurn. This particular year, for example, I think we 
have about 500,000, or over for the Army alone. But that is going to 
level down to less than 200,000. It may go even much lower than 
that. It depends upon the draft rate, you see, and the number of re- 
enlistments. 
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‘ { Mr. Devereux. What is your anticipated availability for the next 
vear 
p General Mitpurn. Oh, just—you mean during the next fiscal year? 


i Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Mirpurn. I should say around—it ought to be around 

Z about 250,000 to 300,000 people coming out of the Active Army that 
3 might be available. 

But remember, sir, our purpose—one of the purposes of this whole 
business is to relieve, insofar as practicable, the burden of service 
on the man who has served in the Active Forces, except that he might 
be induced by voluntary methods. We want to bring in a sizable per- 
centage of non-prior-service people. 

Now, all that the Secretary has said, it seems to me, is that we have 
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. a determined quota of the non-prior-service people we can bring into 
£ our program. If we can’t meet the numbers by voluntary methods, 
, i then we want to complete the number that he determines as proper by 
L the induction. 
t Z Now, it seems to me if we induct enlisted men for this 6-month 
: training, it would be less objectionable than a 2-year induction from 
3 that point of view. It seems to me that that would fit into our pro- 
; gram on a long-time basis. So we can relieve, insofar as practicable, 
, the burden on the prior-service man. That is one of the big objections. 
4 Mr. Brooks. I think your idea is good. But let me say this: It is 
about 12 o’clock and we are going to have to adjourn promptly. There 
is to be a vote on the floor of the House, and I understand pretty early 
today. I hope you gentlemen realize that we have tried twice to get 
UMT through and we lost it. And I have seen many a bill lose on the 
floor of the House because the Pentagon became overzealous at the 
L last minute to try to get through more in the Congress than we could 
get through. 
’ I am inclined to the view that General Devereux is supporting, and 
) that is that you can get by without compulsion on these 6-month train- 
i ees, and you can get a useful bill without that. 
. Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman—— 
. Mr. Osmers. Excuse me, sir. 
| Mr. Brooks. Yes. 
Mr. Bray. I would like to add to what the chairman has said. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 
: Mr. Bray. I think you ought to keep this in mind, that everyone 
: in this room is very interested, deeply interested in the military, or 


we wouldn’t be here. Many of us have spent a great part of our life in 

it. The average American doesn’t feel quite that same way. This bill 

: has got to be made very palatable, gentlemen, if it has any chance on 

earth to go through Congress or to be received by the general public. 

We can talk a great fight right here. I am not going into the merits 

of this bill at all, though I have some very definite ‘ideas as to some 

phases of it. But you have seen a lot of times people that have talked 

a grand fight and when they got up, find out they were all alone. 

You are going to be the most lonesome people if you bring an un- 

yalatable bill to the floor of the House and if you start drafting men 

into the Reserves at this age. It is going to be so unpalatable you 
will wonder what hit you when this bill is voted upon. 

I have taken the time to talk to every Membe r of Congress I have 

met as to “What do you think of that bill?” And I will say it is going 

to take the united effort of ev erybody here to get it through. 
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We are getting back to feast and famine. We are talking about hav- 
ing 3 million Reserves marching every Monday or Friday night. That 
is 10 times more than we ever had in the country. It may be fine. But 
remember this, war isn’t as near to the people’s heart as it was when 
UMT was decisively defeated. I think it will take a more palatable 
bill than this. 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Congressman, 1 want to make this 
oOlnt 
' Mr. Bray. I am not arguing, Mr. Secretary. Iam saying a workable 
bill that the people will accept is a much better bill than one that is 
defeated. 

Secretary Burcess. I just wanted to say that under this plan my 
induction would not start until the induction age. It would not be 
at 17, sir. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, I think, if you please, you should 
bear in mind it is our understanding that the draft provisions which 
we are talking about now does not apply to the Army and Air Guard 
if you accept the amendment which by statute guarantees our quotas. 
So we will not be affected. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. But in order to get you the statutory num- 
bers, we would have to perhaps resort to induction in the final 
analysis. 

General Watsu. I didn’t understand it that way. 

Secretary Burcess. Not in the guard. 

Mr. Devereux. Then it would raise the same point you brought up 
before. 

General Watsu. No; he said not in the guard. So we are protected. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I would like to say a brief word, not in reply to what 
Congressman Bray has said but along the same line. 

I think, as anxious as I am to report a bill with the committee that 
would be palatable, and so on, I think the primary concern of the 
committee must be the defense needs of the country, and that we must 
submit a bill to the Congress that will do the job. 

We have been holding these hearings. We have a specialized know]- 
edge of the subject that the other Members don’t have. And we must 
report, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, not a sugar-coated bill, we must 
report a type of bill that will do the job. Now, if Congress wants to 
amend that bill, water it down, make it palatable, they can do anything 
they want with the bill. But I was thinking of our responsibility, 
neva ae this long time on the hearings, is to report a practical, 
sound bill that will meet the defense needs of the United States. 

Now, if the other 434 Members of Congress want to do something 
else, they have their responsibilities well in mind. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, gentlemen, the House is in session now. 

So if there is no objection—Is there any objection to meeting at 
9:30 in the morning? We have all of these gentlemen here. We 
have taken their time. If we don’t push on, we will lose some of 
them. 

Gentlemen, 9 : 30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned until 9:30 
a.m. Tuesday, March 22, 1955.) 
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NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMItTrEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Subcommmittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will please come to order. The House 
convenes this morning, gentlemen, at 11 o'clock, and we are pushed 
for time. 

As I was telling Mr. Johnson a moment ago, a couple of the members 
of the committee felt like it would be better to have some night ses- 
sions, to kind of clear up this bill, because we are running into a very 
heavy legislative schedule on the floor. 

I would be happy to hear from members of the committee as to 
their feelings about that. I am not normally in favor of night ses- 
sions, but if you feel it would help to clear up the bill earlier [ would 
be very happy to meet at night. 

Now, this morning, gentlemen, we take up—what article was that? 

Mr. Ducanper. We had completed reading through— 

Mr. Brooks. Page 7. 

Mr. Ducanper. Line 21. 

Mr. Brooks. Line 21. 

We had read that far. 

[ think we finished discussing pages—the bottom of page 5, all of 
page 6, and most of page 7. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Bureess. Mr. Orth, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, would like to make a comment, if he may, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, sir. 

Mr. OrtH. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, over the 
past weekend we have considered the bill as proposed by the subcom- 
mittee with the Department of Defense, and we have worked out, as 
was indicated yesterday by Secretary Burgess, a unified position. 

However, to make the matter clear in respect to the involutnary 
input of nonprior service people, the Department of the Army would 
like to offer what it has offered to the Department of Defense, as 
un amendment, on page 6, line 4, after the word, “Armed Forces”, 
insert the following : 


However, if the number of enlistments under this subsection 
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Mr. Devereux. What page, sir? 

Mr. Ortn. Page 6, line 4, after the word “Armed Forces”. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. You have copies of this amendment ¢ 

Colonel Gatusua. Are you talking about the committee print ? 

Mr. Ortu. Yes; the committee print. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you can proceed with the amendment. 

Mr. Ortu. Yes; this is an amendment to the committee print, on 
page 6, line 4, after the words “Armed Forces” 

Mr. Brooks. Is it after the words “Armed Forces”, or after the 
period ? 

Mr. Ortu. After the period. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Ortu. Insert the following: 





However, if the number of enlistments under this subsection do not meet estab- 
lished quotas the director of selective service——— 

Mr. Jounson. Go a little slower, will you, so we can write it down. 
We would like to look at it. 

Mr. Ducanper. It would be very helpful in the future, Mr. Chair- 
man, if they would bring up copies of the amendments for the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 

Mr. Orru (reading) : 

Upon the request of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard when it is not operating as a service in the 
Navy, may notwithstanding section 5 (a) 1 of this Act provide for the induction 
into the Army Reserve, Navy Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Re- 
serve, or Coast Guard Reserve, for the purposes of this subsection, of such 
numbers of persons under the age of twenty-six years as are necessary to meet 
these quotas. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How are you going to induct them! Through 
selective service / 

Mr. Ortu. Through selective service. 

Now, it seems to us that it 1s just as Important and as highly neces- 
sary to draft for our Ready Reserve Forces as it is for the active 
establishment when voluntary methods fail. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Would we have to amend the Selective Service 
Act in any way, shape, or form, to carry out this idea ? 

Mr. Ortn. General Hershey is here. 

It probably would be best to ask him. He might be able to ask that 
question. 

Mr. Jounson. If you picked them out, you would assign—— 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. | asked a question please. 

Mr. Jonmnson. Excuse me. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Would we have to amend the Selective Service Act 
in some form ? 

Mr. Jackson. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Anyone who has the answer. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; we are now amending the basic Selective 
Act. 

If this proposal went through, it may have to be implemented by 
some administrative provisions. But this is an amendment to the 
basic act, and if the basic act is amended to authorize this procedure 
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of adding to the regular call the number for the Reserve call, that in 
my opinion would be sufficient. 

There might be some slight tailoring that we have to go through, 
but that basic: ully would do it, sir, in my opinion. 

Mr. Brooks. This would actually be an amendment to the Draft 
Act, though; wouldn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Orru. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What I was coming to, Mr. Chairman, is that there 
are contained in existing law authority to induct, and all we are doing 
here is drawing on that authority. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. To fill up the quotas. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Of the reserve establishment. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. Orru. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. But, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Winsteap. If you have to resort to the draft, then the indi- 
vidual would not necessarily have any choice as to what reserve com- 
ponent he went in. 

You would draft him and place him where you would need him, 
would you not ¢ 

Mr. Orrn. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Jounson. And that would include the 6 months program. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Secretary Burerss. That would depend on who would ask quotas, 
Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. If you were short in the Army Reserve, you 
would draft certain individuals for the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Orrn. But within limits as far as practicable, the draft board 
could be guided by quotas. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. I understand. 

Regardless, if you were forced to resort to the draft for this pro- 
gram, you would automatically assign the man to whatever service he 
was needed. 

Mr. Ortu. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsteap. Where it would be under limited quota. 

Mr. Orrin. Of course, this would be an incentive for them to enlist, 
if there was such a draft. 

Mr. Winsteap. I understand. 

Are you doubtful that you can reach this 100,000 quota 

Mr. Orru. The Department of the Army is doubtful, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Would you object, if that be true, to dropping the 
Reserve obligation from 8 to 6 or 5 years to make it a little more attrac 
tive in case you can’t reach them by the 8 years, and then if that does 
not work amend the bill for a draft ? 

Mr. Orru. We have no objection to the bill as presently written. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I know. 

But if you can’t reach the quota through that and have to do some 
thing else to meet it, wouldn't it be better to drop it to 6 years and 
make it a little more attractive rather than take the draft ? 

Because, in my opinion, you have plenty in the manpower pool, if 
you can just get them to volunteer, to get in there. 
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Mr. Orru. Well, we can’t offer them a premium for reducing the 
total service, it seems tome. This would be improper. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. It seems to me we had a lot of testimony before us 
that indicated that you were afraid that too many people would go 
into the 6-month program, and now it appears to me that the Depart- 
ment has changed its position. 

Mr. Orru. Well, I am sure the Department of the Army never had 
any such apprehensions. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in your heart, though, Mr. Secretary, don’t you 
think you will have? 

Mr. Orru. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Brooks. You do not. 

Mr. Ortu. No, sir; with the draft age coming down constantly, Mr. 
Chairman, it is our feeling that the pressure will not be on the young 
man to enlist. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the testimony has been entirely different. The 
testimony shows your pool of manpower is getting larger and larger. 
That was not only the prevailing testimony, but I don’t think there 
was any contradiction. 

And the draft is being reduced. 

Secretary Burgess. I think—may I say to that, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Bureess. I don’t recall that from the Defense Depart- 
ment we expressed any fears that this was going to be a runaway pro- 
gram. Because we wanted to set it up so that 1t imposed the decision 
on the young man to make this volunteer situation. But as you 
pointed out, with the manpower pool getting larger and with draft 
calls being reduced somewhat because of the adjustment in end 
strength and perhaps through some cases of improved enlistment and 
reenlistment rates, that the volunteer aspect may diminish a little bit. 
And that is the point that the Army wants to take no chance with in 
meeting its requirements as is set forth in the presentation that we 
have made to you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux, I interrupted you. 

Mr. Deverevx. No. I would like to hear from General Hershey on 
that particular eae 

Are you familiar with what we have under discussions now? It is 
the question of whether or not we should put into the law means of 
drafting young men into the 6-month program. 

The argument now being that the draft call is less today and, 
therefore, there is to be less pressure placed upon the young men 
to go into the 6-month program. 

Have I stated the matter essentially correct ? 

Mr. Ortu. That is correct, essentially correct; yes, sir. 

General Hrrsuey. Well, in the first place, General Devereux, I 
think there was a question raised whether or not the Selective Service 
System could—now, I am testifying as a technician, actually handling 
these inductions. And, of course, the answer is “Yes.” So far as 
the supply at the present moment, again, the answer is “Yes,” that 
there are people available who have not had service and, of course, 
people who have had service for these positions. 
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Now, what effect a diminishing draft call has and a rising rate 
of induction is in the area of forecast. I mean, you make your own 
cuesses. And probably, there has been a great deal of evidence that 
if you open gates of volunteering, that those will be filled faster 
if there is compulsion somewhere around in the area. There is no 
question about it. . 

And I do believe that there is sometimes a mistaken idea that 
recruiting is better with great numbers to approach, when, as a matter 
of fact, it is quite contrary. Good recruiting consists of two or three 
hundred thousand men available, and fifty thousand or one hundred 
thousand calls per month, because then there is no question about 
the man seeking and not taking very long to make up his mind because 
he knows that if he doesn’t make it up and make it up fast, he is 
going to get in. 

Now, I think I have talked around the question pretty well with- 
out expressing an opinion. After all, my opinions are worth no more 
than anybody else’s. 

I think you get back to eventually whether or not you are going 
to try to set up a Ready Reserve that is outfitted and trained in the 
situations you need, running a chance on how you fill it, or whether 
you are going to have all of the means to fill it before you enter 
upon it. 

I obviously would want what the Secretary of the Army has recom- 
mended, if I wanted to be completely safe. If, however, someone 
got me to the place where they said, “Well, do you want this or,” 
then that is another question. And if we aren’t there yet, I—— 

Mr. Devereux. All right, may I phrase my question a little 
differently. 

Wouldn’t the pressure of the draft apply equally to the 6-month 
program as it does to other voluntary enlistments ? 

General Hersuey. That, General Devereux, depends on whether 
you require a man to work part time for a very long period in con- 
tradistinction to a much shorter period where he can get in and get it 
over. 

And I am not prepared at this moment to say, because we haven’t 
had the experience in the last 10 years of knowing how a man equates 
6 months, and 714 years if that be it on a call basis against 2 years— 
plus something. 

Mr. Devereux. Plus 6 years of vulnerability, with the work-back 
privilege to 4 years. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Hersury. Now, we have never tried them on the public 
That is why I think anybody's guess is as good as anybody else’s. 
Because, the more danger you have in the 2 years, the more people 
you will have taking the 8 months. 

The less danger you have in the 2 years and more chances for travel 
and a lot of other things, the less attractive the 6 monthis is. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, we realize that, I think. But don’t you believe 
that the continuance of the draft would afford a reasonable amount 
of pressure. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. On the 6 months’ man. 








Creneral Hersiuey. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. .As well as the Regular enlistee. 

General Hrrsuey. Oh, it is undoubtedly true. 

The only trouble is that you have me in the back position because 
at the present time, we are in these periods of readjustments of 
strengths, which means the boys are confused by seeing a call of 
8,000. They don’t realize that as soon as that adjustment is com- 
pleted, that we are back to 90 percent probably of the call we had 
before. 

But they don't see that. They see this 8,000, and they think that is 
going to last forever instead of for a few months. 

Mr. Devereux. I am glad you made that point, General, because I 
think that has probably confused the thinking on the part of some of 
the people present here today, that if voluntary enlistments drop off 
then you are going to increase your calls. 

General Hersury. Well, we are going to have to increase it any- 
way, Mr. Congressman, as soon as the adjustment in strength is made. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Hersury. Now, if someone has 1,300,00 in an Armed Force, 
and you readjust to a million, in the time you are readjusting it you 
need minus men. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Hersury. But as soon as you are back to a million, then 
you need about 80 or 90 percent of what you needed before. But you 
can't tell people that now. They are thinking, “Oh, we don't need 
anybody any more.” 

Mr. Deverevx. That is all I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to recognize Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, you made up your mind that you 
had to have a floor of 100,000 for this 6-month period, and you feel 
the only way you can be sure and safe is to have some type of com- 
pulsion i in the bill, is that the situation ? 

Secretary Burgess. We should have that to fall back on, Mr. Con- 
gressman, particularly with the floor and with the statutory guar- 
anty to the National Guard and others, that to meet all of these pro- 
visions of the bill we should have this right to fall back on, to give 
us the requirements which we have presented to the committee. 

Mr. Jonnson. I see. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, may L ask General Hershey a question—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Could Lask one more ¢ 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Jonunson. I am sort of inclined to Mr. Winstead’s idea, that 
if you do that, you ought to give them some sort of bait for shorter 
service after they get the 6 months finished. 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Congressman, my feeling about that, sir, 
is of course an mtiidasl feeling. But I don’t think when a person 
is drafted as opposed to one volunteering, that he should have a dis- 
tinct advantage over the person who volunteers. 

Mr. Jonmnson. Well, there may be something to it. But we have to 
find someway—— 

Secretary Burerss. I think we ought to encourage volunteering in 
this country. 
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Mi. Jonnson. You are of the opinion that we have to have this. 
That is about as far as you want to go. I am beginning to think 
we should, too, so we can get ourselves built wp and properly, without 
too much delay. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you through ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. One point that bothers me, and I would like to 
isk General Hershey: If we put this compulsion in here, I mean give 
them the right to draft, the thing that worries me—and I notice it 
doesn’t worry some other persons—is the fact that whether or not 
the regular service and this so-called 6-month trainee would take 
ip most of the manpower, or will we be drafting half of these boys and 
leaving the other half free? If we are going to reach that and then 
put the draft restrictions on these trainees, with no volunteer system 
to it except that threat of induction, it seems to me we would be sounder 
just to accept the American Legion’s plan and adopt UMT. 

I don’t think we can pass it. But I don’t believe we will get very 
far unless it will take all the young manpower in the country, if we 
start drafting these trainees. I think we will reach the same type of 
opposition we reached—— 

Mr. Brooxs. What is your question 4 

Mr. Winsrrap. I wanted to ask General Hershey if he considers we 
have sufficient manpower, I mean if we have an excessive amount of 
manpower to fill these quotas even if we should do that. Will we 
have a great number going free with no service at all under that sys- 
tem or will it take most of the manpower we have to fill it 4 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Winstead, yon and I have been as- 
sociated long enough that I am sure you wouldn’t charge me with 
being consistent. | Laughter. ] 

It has been within the last 3 years that I have worried about the fact 
that we are beginning to drag the dipper on the bottom of the crock, 
and I am in a very peculiar role, appearing today, when I say that the 
ceiling is getting damp because it is overflowing. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is right. 

General Hersey. And you kind of say, “What kind of a story is 
that?” But that happens to be true. And at the present moment I 
personally believe that if the Armed Forces set up a Ready Reserve 
of the size that they need to supplement their Active Forces, that 
Ready Reserve, what you people can afford to appropriate money and 
we can afford to pay for, to have it completely equipped and with a 
reasonable length of time serving in it, will require essentially, even- 
tually, too—not tomorrow but essentially and eventually every one of 
our young men, but there will be adequate numbers, because if there 
isn’t, all you do is let the period of service in the Reserves remain just 
a little h-gher if you have a shortage, and if you begin to get an over- 
age, you adjust it a little downward. And I believe that you can get 
a fair balance for a respectable, well-equipped, well-trained Ready 
Reserve with our present manpower. Because after 1960 our birthrate 
is going to materially increase the number of people available. 

Now, I don’t know whether that is what you asked for or not. 

Mr. Winsteap. One other point that I am wondering about: If 
we should drop this Reserve obligation from 8 to 6 years, if need be, 
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it seems to me that would be more attractive than to start drafting 
these men and assigning them to various units all over the country. 

In other words, we set this thing up—if the Army needs a Reserve 
quota, they can volunteer and get in the Army unit and train 6-month 
trainees, and then revert to the Reserve of the Army. 

Now, that gives him some choice in the matter. If he wants to 
go in the Navy Reserve, he can volunteer under their plan for service 
of 2 years and stay in the Naval Reserve. If he wants to go in the 
Air Force, he can volunteer. But when we start the drafting of 
these trainees to convert them into the Reserve, then we take away 
from that individual’s choice in that particular field. 

Yes, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Bureess. May I speak to that, Mr. Winstead? 

Mr. Wrysreap. Yes. 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t see just exactly how we get to the point, 
sir, that by drafting this individnel we have taken anything away 
from him. Because he had the opportunity and the choice to volun- 
teer in a variety of things. He has a wide variety of ROTC oppor- 
tunities available tohim. He has a wide variety of enlistment choices 
available to him. And he also has the opportunity to volunteer in 
the 6-month program. So we haven’t deprived him of a choice when 
we draft him, because when we resort to drafting, it is an indication 
that voluntary means have not provided us with the requirement in 
this legislation. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Would you draft him, then, for National Guard 
service if they failed to meet their quota ? 

Secretary Bureess. No, sir. We would draft them in the Army 
Reserve and then to the extent that the National Guard was not 
meeting their requirements, we would assign those people, subject 
to the approval of the governor, where we needed to meet valid require- 
ments in the National Guard. But they would not be inducted into 
the guard. 

Mr. Wrvysteav. Did I understand earlier that there is a strong 
possibility, contrary to what the public may think, that our Regular 
service quotas will go up in a short time from what they are today ? 

Secretary Burcess. That, of course, sir, depends entirely on reenlist- 
ment rates and also enlistment rates. 

Mr. Wrysreap. But unless reenlistments and enlistments come 
through 

Secretary Burcess. Reenlistments play a big part in this, Mr. 
Winstead. 

Mr. Winstreap. Unless they come through, it will be a factor? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. We hope the pay bill will be a big factor. 

Secretary Burcess. We hope so, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue very briefly two lines 
of thought: 

General Hershey, the purpose of an Army is for the defense of the 
country. We don't want a large Army just for philosophical reasons, 
do we! 

General Hersnry. Well, Mr. Bray, as a fellow Hoosier, I don’t 
believe we will have the least bit of trouble about agreeing on that. 
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Mr. Bray. I know that is your view, and we have discussed it. 
But I wanted to establish that the only thing we want to produce 
is a sufficient Army, both Active and Reserve, to adequately defend 
the interests of the United States at home and abroad. 

General Hersury. Will you please—did you say go back to the 
Reserve ? 

Mr. Bray. I say the only purpose, then, of all this legislation, is 
to obtain sufficient military forces to defend the interests of the 
United States at home and abroad. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, at times it is a little difficult to know in the 
future exactly what that is going to be. 

General Hersuey. And find out too late, yes. 

Mr. Bray. If we knew that the war was going to be in 90 days, we 
wouldn’t want this bill at all. We would want to build up the draft 
just as fast as we can, wouldn’t we? 

General Hersney. Well, I think that is probably true. Of course, 
one of the difficulties in trying to build the Reserve has been a little 
hit, you know, like the hole in the roof of the house, because when 
it didn’t rain, you didn’t fix it, and when it rained, you couldn’t fix it. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. | 

General Hersury. That has been one of the difficulties in trying to 
build up a Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. And this idea of feast and famine has been a great 
disadvantage to our country in all ways. 

General Hersury. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersney. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Today we have roughly—lI tried to figure the number of 
people we have that are actively participating in the Army Reserve 
program, either National Guard or active reserve components. Do 
you know what that is or does the Secretary know ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, I have used, probably incorrectly, around 
700,000, about the number of people that are drawing drill pay. That 
doesn’t prove anything. But it is as good a criteria as I know, and 
for practical purposes—— 

Mr. Bray. That is all the forces, isn’t it? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

(Secretary Burgess nods.) 

General Hersnry. That includes the National Guard and Air 
National Guard. 

Mr. Bray. I believe the National Guard is around 330,000. What 
is it, General Walsh ? 

General Watsu. On the Army side, it is past 350,000, and on the 
Air side it is past 58,000. 

Mr. Bray. 350,000 in the guard. And there won’t be over 150,000 
( ayant Reserves in the Army. There won’t be near that, will 
there ¢ 

General Mitpurn. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General Mirpurn. There are 492,519 in the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. Then practically half a million. 





General Mitsurn. That is active participants. 

Mr. Bray. Active participants. 

General Minsurn. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know what the cost of that is to the Govern 
ment, just in round figures ? : 

General Hersury. No. Because in the first place it depends on 
how you figure it. Because you get into the whole question ot 
equipment. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that. But is there anyone here that can 
olive i 

General Hersuery. I think there are many others here. I probably 
know less about that-—— 

Mr. Bray. Do you know what that is? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, the figure there is that out 
budget for 1955 is running around $700 million in this area, counting 
the Navy tose the Air Force Reserve, in addition to this figure which 
General Milburn gave you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about the Army Reserve? Does that include 
the Army Reserve / 

Secretary Burcess. That includes the Army Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. $700 million covers Reserve activities? 

Secretary Burgess. That is right, sir, in our present budget, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Is that the drill pay plus the inactive, or the 
standby ¢ 

Secretary Burcrss. That is our payroll in the Reserve, Congress- 
man Van Zandt. 

Mr. Bray. I have made some attempt earlier to get what the cost 
is going to be. But I do want to call attention here that we now have 
half a million people, roughly, actively participating, at a cost of 
better than $500 million. That is correct, isn’t it 4 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And then if you would increase that to 3 million, which 
you contemplate, that would roughly add 6 times that much and per- 
haps more, wouldn’t it, because you would be opening up new camps 
and so on, but at least it would add 6 times that, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Burcess. We don’t figure it quite that way, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I think by the end of 1959 the figure for the size Reserve 
that we are talking about, taking into consideration alternating drill 
situations, the $700 million figured comparably for the size Reserve 
we are speaking of, sir, it would go to about $1,700,000 or $1,800,000. 

oar Bray. In fact, the factor would be 3 instead of 6, as I roughly 
igure. You would be doing pretty well. My guess is it will run 
nearer $3 billion. 

Of course I realize that the Defense Department seems vitally inter- 
ested each time it appears in the press that this committee makes a 
certain change. That is your business, of course, although I some- 
times wonder if the executive department in our Government may 
not be a dominating influence over the legislative. Of course that 
may be sacrilegious to say that. 

[ do think you are increasing your Active Reserve participation 
600 percent, roughly, from 500,000 to 3 million, and that is roughly 
600 percent, which is rather a large increase to make suddenly. 

Aren't you, yourself, now being guilty of this feast and famine 
and suddenly having a great big feast ‘on the Reserve, instead of 





building up ina gradual way, which many in this committee are very 
interested in doing? 

Secretary Burcess. That is a phased buildup, Mr. Congressman. 
And I might say, sir, or I would like to indicate to the committee again 
that these figures were very carefully arrived at, via the services, via 

e Joint Chiefs of Staif, the Secretariat in the Defense Department. 
It was scanned several times at the National Security Council, both 
ut the planning level and at the executive level, and by the President 
himself. 

There is one big distinction between the National Reserve Plan 
and UMT. We feel that the National Reserve Plan meets a defense 
requirement, whereas, UMT fills the bill of trying to train everyone. 
And that is the big difference that we would like to point out in this 
bill, is that we are trying to get over a phased period, and if conditions 
change, perhaps we would have to reevaluate several thi ings in here, 
hut we are trying to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Bray. There is no question of that, Mr. Secretary. I haven't 
agreed with some of your statements. I think you have presented this 
inatter very capably. And you feel that you are building up a 
Reserve, that is, the Defense Establishment, that will meet the Nation’s 
needs. Because it is just as foolish, if you need 3 million men in the 
Armed Forces, if you have 1 million as to have 9 million. 

I tried to bring out. earlier, I think there are many people in 
this country, I think well-meaning people, that feel you must have 
un enormous Army whether you need it or not. I mean that is entirely 

injustified. But we do need the Army of sufficient size, if it takes 
every man, woman, and child in America, to defend America. I don’t 
think there is any patriotic American that would question that. But 
I think it is equally true that we don’t want a Defense Establishment 
larger than to meet the needs of our country. 

Secretar y Bureess. We think the building of a Ready Reserve will 
make it so that that will not happen, that we will have an oversized 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. General Hershey, I wish you would explain to us 
just what kind of criteria you would use to put some of these people in 
the 6-month program and some in other categories. Take in Stockton, 
I think we have 1 selective service board there—perhaps we have 2 
and you draft 40 men. Now, what criteria would you have or how 
would you go about it to select which ones were going to go in the 6- 
month program ? 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Johnson, I am sure you know that we 
can get in more debate over theory than we ever do when we get to 
operating. 

Now, in the first place, you can contradict—and I know you may 
take disagreement with me, but one of the ways you ch: innel these 

people is “by offering an opportunity to go into a 6-month program 
Pe of time; they ‘might have to go in for 2 years. And the person 
to whom that appeals, will probably volunteer, whether it be for 
duction or enlistment in the Reserve program. I don’t think hers is 
any doubt about what the greatest number would go in that. 

Now, the next thing: Unless Congress, by some law, tells us we are 
taking the oldest people first and therefore, if you get to the time- 
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unless you set up some age like 18 or 19 as the area from which we 

do induct people. Because there is a great deal of ilntelligence in- 

volved when you are training a man for the Reserves, and that is the 

earlier you trained him, when he can be trained, the longer you have 

him in a trained position and therefore it is a lot smarter to train a boy 

19 years old for 6 months and hold him in the Reserves than it is a* 
fellow twenty-some, because the twenty-some fellow is getting pretty 

well out toward the useful end of his endeavor. 

Now, when the Congress tells us when we fill people in the Reserve, 
we put them in under 19; that is very simple, because then you take 
the oldest man in the group that the Congress told us to when there 
was a need and send him. There isn’t any lottery involved. Because 
for one thing you are going to have to induct people from the areas 
in which they are now located, because it would be quite out of the 
question to take a person that was nowhere near a Reserve unit in 
which you wanted him to serve and then induct him and sent him to 
that unit because it just isn’t practical. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JoHNson. Sure. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson yields. 

Mr. Winsteap. One thing that disturbs me is why the Defense 
Department recommends setting the age from 17 to 19 for the 6-month 
enlistees and the 2-year trainees in the Navy program. Why not go up 
tothe 26th year? It seems to me you would get a good many from that 

ool between 19 and 26 to volunteer for your Reserve program. What 
is the objection to going up to age 26—not General Hershey—but 
you mentioned the age group of draftees, General. What is the reason 
for the Defense position on that? 

Secretary Burerss. The reason for the volunteer being at age 19, 
the outside limit being at age 19, on the 6-month program, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is this: It is just as General Hershey says, that we feel that 
a man who enlists in the Reserve at that age gives us the best type 
of Reserve service. 

Another thing, this being a volunteer program, it imposes on the 
person to make a decision to volunteer at a time when it is probably 
best in his career pattern todo so. And we think, and it is our posi- 
tion, that the volunteer aspect of the 6-month program should be at 
age 17 and 18. 

Mr. Winsreap. But, Mr. Secretary, it seems to me somewhat doubt- 
ful as to whether you can get this volunteer pool of 6-month trainees: 
that a lot of these older fellows, a good many of them, might rush in 
for that service, and at the same time leave this young pool to volun- 
teer for the longer service, like with the Air Force, the Navy, and the 
Army, on the special skills and training. 

I may be in error, but it just seems to me you would have a greater 
pool of young people to volunteer for your regular services, if we 
distributed it to a certain extent all the way through that age category. 

It seems to me when you take the overall, it would be better to raise 
the age limit to 26. 

Secretary Burerss. Well, we want these people to make up their 
minds at the proper age, sir, and also we don’t foresee the situation 
working as you pictured it there in the effect on enlistment market. 

Mr. Winsreap. Don’t you get most of your volunteers for the Air 
Force and the Navy now between 17 and 19? 
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Secretary Buregss. That is correct, sir, 17, 18, and 19, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Wiysreap. Then they continue to fill their quotas through the 
volunteer system. Aren’t we taking from that pool, wherein these 
older boys might prefer to volunteer? Some of them are settled with 
their deferments and have families and would like to go into the train- 
ing program and be in a Reserve organization nearer their home. 

Secretary Burcess. We want to build—— 

Mr. Wrinsteap. It seems to me we shouldn’t bar them from an op- 
portunity of participating in that particular program. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, if the volunteer program works right and 
we get our quotas through the volunteers, Mr. Winstead, we would 
like to have those men at 17 and 18, sir, rather than open up that 
whole gap wide. 

Mr. Winsreap. Then what would we do with the 19 to 26 boy? 
Draft them all for Army service ? 

Secretary Burorss. They have enlistment programs, sir. They 
have a wide variety of ROTC programs. They have induction. They 
have got volunteering methods. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And then the draftees that we take for the Army 
would come within that pool of 19 to 26, it seems to me. 

Secretary Burcess. I think the age is higher than that. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, it is 10:15. We are reading this 
bill. If we are going to go back to general hearings, I think it would 
be preferable to release these people and take up witness after witness. 
Kut I don’t believe we can keep all of the people we have here with 
us indefinitely. If you don’t want to read the bill and want general 
hearings on it, and I think apparently some of you do, we better aban- 
don the idea of having all of these people here waiting on the sub- 
committee and take up one witness at a time again and complete the 
hearings. 

(Mr. Bray nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. All I was 

Mr. Brooks. I directed my remarks at no particular person. But 
I think this: We can’t hope to keep this number of witnesses here 
from the departments and from their work indefinitely. 

Mr. Bray. I want to frame a very brief question to both the Secre- 
tary and General Hershey. Both of you seem rather confident that 
this plan will—the 6-month plan—will be popular and that the youth 
will enlist in it. Considering that, don’t you believe it would be much 
better, and considering also that this committee has already, as a mat- 
ter of publication, unanimously voted to take out the drafting of the 
youth into this 6-month program at this time—don’t you believe that 
it would be just as well to forget the drafting of the youth in this 6- 
month program and see how this plan works? Don’t you believe it 
would be better and just as well to forego that for a year at least and 
see how this works out ? 

Mr. Brooks. What is the answer to that question, now / 

Mr. Secretary, do you want to answer it / 

Mr. Orru. I would like to address myself to that. 

As far as the Department of the Army is concerned, we believe that 
it is absolutely essential that we have this backup guarantee; that if 
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we can not get them by voluntary means, that we do get them by in- 
voluntary means. 


Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I wasn’t present at the meeting of the committee when 
the decision not to draft persons of the 6-month basis was made. I 
think it ought to be, Mr. Chairman, a standby power, to be able to com- 
plete those quotas, to have authority to draft them. 

Now, I would like to say, somewhat in the way of comment on what 
Mr. Bray has just said, that I think it is absolutely unrealistic for 
this committee or anyone in the United States to think that through 
voluntary means the Reserve in the United States will go from half 
a million to 3 million. It is just, in my opinion, talking of pie in the 
sky. And I don’t think there are any incentive programs or anything 
else that is going to take the Reserve and multiply it by 6. 

Now, if we are going to deal in matters of that kind—I think that 
every witness that we have had, every bit of testimony that we have 
had here, indicates that unless we have some inducements stronger than 
a day’s pay every 2 weeks or every month, we are not going to have 
a Ready Reserve of the type and the character that most people feel 
is necessary. 

Now, if we want to go back and argue whether we need 3 million 
men in the Reserves in this country, that is another subject. But if 
we are in substantial agreement that 3 million is about the number, 
then we have to give the people who are going to handle the program 
reasonable tools to accomplish those goals. 

Otherwise, we have been over here on Capitol Hill sounding pro- 
nouncements and issuing general directives to Government depart- 
ments and not giving them the authority to do the job. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Any question there you want to ask these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Osmers. I am all through. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to make one observation, that perhaps 
we have missed, or you have missed, if I might say—we do have com- 
pulsion through the draft. We do have compulsion as far as partici- 
pation in the Reserve program as it is written today. 

Mr. Osmers. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. The only question we are disputing right at the 
moment is whether or not we should compel people to go into the 6- 
month program. 

Mr. Osmers. Well, I recognize that as the exact situation. However, 
General Devereux, Mr. Bray did start to open up the line of reasoning 
which was not exactly dealing with what we have before us. He men- 
tioned that we never in this country had compulsion in the Reserve, 


and of course we have had it, and we have it now. We have indirect 
compulsion. 


Mr. Osmers. Of course. 

Mr. Devereux. In the Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. Indirect, yes, but not direct. 
Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. I wanted to make this observation: I spent 20 
hours aboard a new weapon, a weapon of tomorrow, and after having 
spent 20 hours on the Nautilus and having been told about its capa- 
bilities, there is no doubht in my mind that we better prepare and pre- 
pare as quickly as possible for the war of tomorrow. | 

Now, as I look back over a period of years, I think that we in the 
Congress are responsible for the confused condition that exists as far 
as our military is concerned. The 1-year enlistments, the 2-year en- 
listments, the taking away of fringe benefits, the refusal to increase 
pay of the military, that has led to this confusion. And as far as [ 
am concerned, I am ready to write a Reserve bill that will give us a 
Reserve Establishment to meet the war of tomorrow. And we can’t 
do it through piecemeal legislation, and we can’t do it by halfway 
approaches. I am convinced the only way we can build the Reserve 
that we must have is through the Army method that you have ex- 
pounded here this morning. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you have any questions you want to ask? 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s state questions. 

Mr. Winsteap. They made observations. I want to make one. 

I don’t agree with the gentleman that Congress is responsible. We 
have appropriated for a Reserve. The administration, under the 
Democrats and under the Republicans, has cut back our strength, and 
I am not going to take it that the Congress and the American people 
are responsible for it. A lot of people are not hearing what is going 
on in the committee here. But they have heard the President of the 
United States, and I have, on television, make statements that for the 
first time in many years there was not some fighting going on some- 
where. Time after time the administration and the Secretary of State 
have made statements we were in a cold war more than the threat 
of a hot war. 

Now, remember, the public is hearing all that, too, so when we come 
in here to draft people into the Reserve and do just what you are talk- 
ing about, it may be necessary, but I am inclined to think they are 
going to agree with the idea they got from the higher officials that 
we are not fighting a war, that we are planning a long-haul program. 

Now, I agree we are planning a long-haul program. I am willing 
to help. And I say, furthermore, I have supported UMT, and I will 
do it today. I supported everything the military has ever asked for. 
But that doesn’t necessarily mean 

Mr. Brooks. Will you support this amendment, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Which one? 

Mr. Brooxs. The one offered and before the committee now. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. No; I will not. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well 

Mr. Wrnsteap. You mean to draft these 6-month trainees at the 
present time? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. No; I will not support it. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you a question, then, Mr. Secretary ? 

In reference to the amendment suggested, you say something about 
“such persons under the age of 26 years.” Now, you don’t say how 
far under the age of 26 years. 
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Secretary Burcess. It would be between the draft age and age 26, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think that is properly worded, without reference 
to the lower age limit, just the upper age limit ? ; 

Secretary Burcess. We can clarify that in legislative language, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It seemed to me, too, by drafting the 26-year-olds you 
are not going to help get your volunteers from the 6-month program 
from the lower age limits. 

Mr. Orrn. Well, it seemed to us, Mr. Chairman, that we wanted to 
take away from this all connotations of UMT, because this is a straight 
draft across the board of young men into the active and into the Re- 
serve Force. It seemed to make sense to us from that standpoint. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, what is the pleasure of the committee? 
You want to go into that further? You want to make further state- 
ments? What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Do you care to vote on that amendment now ? 

Mr. Bray. Let’s vote on it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray makes the motion that we approve the 
amendment submitted by the Department. 

Mr. Bray. No. I said that we vote on it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh.  [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bray. I want a clear understanding on that. 

Mr. Osmers. I make the motion that we approve it. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I believe we agreed to hear these persons and I will 
try to refrain from any conversation. I haven’t had too many ques- 
tions. But I believe we should get the opinion of all these organiza- 
tions and then go into executive session and vote on various amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WicxersHam. I think so, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think so. I think it is unfair to all these witnesses 
that we brought down here and keep here morning after morning, to 
go ahead and use the time voicing our opinions in reference to the bill. 
We can do that in executive session. 

Mr. Osmers. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. Brooxs. The motion is withdrawn. Let’s go ahead with the 
bill. Will you start reading? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Maas. I wonder if I may be heard out of turn ? 

The amendments which I will discuss will be offered in their proper 
turn, but unfortunately I have to leave tomorrow on a week’s trip. 
and this will be my last opportunity to make this presentation. And 
it strikes at a very vital part of the plan. 

I have discussed what I am going to propose to you with the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Mr. Burgess, and his staff in 
the Department of Defense, and with advisers to the President and 
the White House. I think you will find it has general concurrence. 

One of the greatest difficulties that we have experienced ever since 
the Korean mobilization has been this question of vulnerability. I 
think the situation now is that so long as we maintain a standing force 
of anything approximating 3 million, that what will be needed for 
presidentially declared emergency is not the mobilization of the 
Reserve. 
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This National Reserve Plan is based upon war plans. It is for 
mobilization of the Reserve, and not for brush fires. However, under 
the present law and under this plan everybody in the Active Reserve 
is subject to the hazard of being called out for brush fires. It leaves 
their employment situation, their professions, their buying of homes, 
and everything else in jeopardy and in chaos. 

We are right back where we were at the beginnig of the Korean 
mobilization. 

Since it is not this Reserve which is needed for emergencies, brush- 
fire type of emergencies, I wish to propose that you change the 
Reserve, even the name perhaps, to call it the mobilization Reserve, 
and that none of its members be subject to call excepting by action 
of Congress. 

To meet, however, the limited expansion which may be necessary in 
situations short of war, maybe the threat of a local situation, where 
some expansion will be necessary of the standing forces, I propose that 
the President be given authority to recall within 1 year of release 
from active duty any member of the Reserve Forces, and since they 
will all be members of the Reserve now upon release from active 
duty unless they have had active duty beyond the 8-year period, that 
would give the services exactly what they need for expansion. It 
would bring a regiment up to its full strength and it would bring 
a ship’s complement up to its full strength, by recalling those who had 
last had service. They are the best trained. They will fit in without 
any further training. They will give the flexibility needed for that 
type of expansion. 

Also, these men within 1 year of their release will have made the 
least readjustment back in civil life. They will do the least harm to 
the economy of the country by being recalled. And everyone will 
know his exact status. Everyone getting out of service will know 
for 1 year he is subject to recall in a presidentially declared emer- 
gency. At the end of that year, if he has not been recalled, he then 
passes into the mobilization Reserve status and will not again be sub- 
ject to the hazard of recall unless it is a general mobilization declared 
by the Congress. ’ 

I think it will eliminate 90 percent of these personnel problems of 
the individual who has the most experience and will be needed the most 
in time of war. 

The readiness of the Reserve has to be for general mobilization. It 
is when the bomb drops or is on its way over that we need a dictionarily 
“ready” Reserve, one that is organized and equipped. 

And if you have this system, where the great Active Reserve is sub- 
ject to call only when the Congress declares a general mobilization, 
you will have no problems then of individuals remaining in the 
Reserve and remaining active in it in all ranks. 

It will be a great cloud now as to whether your senior noncommis- 
sioned officers and senior officers could afford to remain in a status in 
which they would be subjected to the hazard of being called. They 
probably never would be called, but they wouldn’t know it. 

So when you get to that section of the bill, the appropriate amend- 
ments to carry out the suggestions I am making now will be offered. 

I think you will find the Department of Defense willing to accept 
this concept. 
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Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

Your idea, then, is that we change the name to the Mobilization Re- 
serve ¢ 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you make a note of that, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; They are going to submit amendments 
for it. 

Mr. Brooks. And we will vote on that later. 

General Maas. And there are technical amendments pending that 
will be offered to carry that out. 

Then within the Mobilization Reserve, I would suggest that there 
be an inactive status, which at the present concept in your bill is the 
Standby Reserve. It would be those beyond the 3 million who would 
not be needed for the first 6 months but who would be needed, for 
whom there would be a great need, but it would not be necessary to 
give them regular training program. They would be offered oppor- 
tunities to train on a volunteer basis and continue their professional 
advancement, qualification for retirement and promotion. But that 
would all be carried in the Mobilization Reserve as an inactive section. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Now, let’s go ahead with the reading, Mr. Ducander. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, we have 1 or 2 little minor things 
in here, if we might. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Burcess. On page 6, in line 17, if we may, to perform a 
minimum of 2 years of active training and service in the event the 
Air Force would like to build a longer program there, or the Navy, 
and down 

Mr. Brooks. Your idea is to add “minimum” ? 

Secretary Bueress. Yes, sir; perform a minimum of 2 years. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Where does the amendment go, Mr. Secretary, 
now? 

Secretary Burcsss. That would be page 6, line 17, after the word 
“perform.” 

Mr. Brooks. “Perform a minimum of 2 years’ service” ? 

Secretary Burarss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. “Two years of active training and service.” 

Secretary Bucress. Yes, sir. That is to give us a range of increased 
years in case we wanted to go to a 3-year or 4-year program. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t suppose anybody would object to that. No 
objections. 

No further discussion ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the next one? 

Secretary Burcrss. The next one we have, sir, is that the quotas, the 
floor and ceiling, which you set, I believe starting in line 20 of page 6: 
we would like to have as an annual affair rather than the inference 
being that that might be over the total period of the bill. 

And we would also like for the 100,000 and the 250,000, Mr. Chair- 
man, to be a net figure, because, as we have learned from experience, 
some of these men get interested in the military and they go over into 
enlistment programs or they join ROTC programs, and we do not want 
to have that attrition affect the total numbers that we get within that 


floor and ceiling, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. What is your suggestion on that, sir? 

Secretary Burcess. I haven’t got exact wording here, Mr. Chair- 
man, but we would like to have that figure understood as a net rather 
than as a gross. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you say “not more than a net” 

Colonel Borer. Mr. Chairman, I think if you just put the word 
“net” after the word “thousands,” on page 23, that you would accom- 
plish that. 

Mr. Brooks. Line 23. 

Secretary Burcess. Line 23. 

Mr. Brooxs. “Net military trainees” ? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes; right after the 250,000 put the word “net.” 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. So it would read, “250,000 net military trainees 
shall be enlisted.” 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire on line 23? Does 
that figure 100,000 include the Air National Guard ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Secretary Burcess. It would if we set up a program for that, sir. 

General Watsu. Well, what happens then if they do not set up a 
program ? 

Secretary Burcress. What would happen there, sir, would be an add 
on to the figure, General Walsh. 

General Watsu. Well, the point I make, Mr. Chairman, is that 
obviously the floor of 100,000 has to include the Air Guard in view of 
the proposal offered here yesterday by the Secretary, under the provi- 
sions of 4 (d) 3 and section 6 (c) a. 

Secretary Burcess. That would be accomplished, sir. 

If the Air Force announced a program under that plan, that would 
be an add on to that quota. 

It would be between 100,000 and 250,000 for an annual program, 
General Walsh. It would not affect the floor. It would be an add on 
to the quota. 

Mr. Brooks. The quota is percentagewise; isn’t that right, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

For instance, the quota to the National Guard would be percentage- 
wise ? 

Secretary Burcrss. We would give them enough to keep them up 
to their program strength that we promised yesterday, sir, and it is 
through the variety of the three measures that we outlined yesterday 
that we would achieve that manning, and if the Air Force announced 
a program under your floor of 100,000, the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
the approval of the President would have to up the quota within that 
range that you have given us on an annual basis, sir. 

General Watsn. It is very important that the amendment offered 
by the Secretary to insert the word “annually” be included. Because 
if it was not inserted, it is conceivable that we would have only a mini- 
mum of 20,000 or a maximum of 50,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where is that suggestion ? 

General Watsu. Well, the Secretary has suggested that the word 
“annually” be added in there, in lines 22 and 23, so as to obviate any 
question that this is over a period of 5 years. 

Mr. Brooks. “A minimum annually” ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir, come in after the word “enlisted” in line 4. 
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Mr. Wrysreap. After 250,000. 

Mr. Brooks. One at a time, here. 

General Watsu. We think, Mr. Chairman, that the word “annually” 
was inadvertently omitted. 

Mr. Brooks. Where would you suggest we put it, General? 

General Watsu. After the word “enlisted,” in line 24, “shall be en- 
listed annually.” 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t suppose there is any objection to that. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Why not, Mr. Chairman, insert it after the word 
“fixed” in line 21. 

General Watsn. Either way, Mr. Chairman, would be quite all 
right. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, one would be fixes it annually, and the other 
would be enlisting a man. 


General Maas. I think, Mr. Chairman, “enlisted” would be better 
on line 24, 

General Hersurey. Mr. Chairman, a point of information. 

We apparently are going to set the quotas for the Ready Reserve. 
We are going to set their ceilings. We have some fears that have been 
expressed around this board that we can’t fill them. 

Is that fear so little that we are setting some ceiling so we can’t 
even fill the vacancies that we can’t anticipate? JT wonder why we are 
afraid ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. I think 

General Hersuey. We are trying to curtail. I don’t know. 
a little confused. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, does someone want to make an observation on 
that ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I was waiting to ask the Secretary 
the question as to what effect this quota would have on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Department of the Army # 

Secretary Burcrss. I don’t think that that would have any great 
effect, Mr. Congressman, because we certainly don’t see that—we 
would rather have a higher ceiling. 

But keeping it on a net basis and looking at all the possible combi- 
nations and permutations that we have been able to figure in, we 
think that that ceiling might be ample if it is on a net basis and we 
go to the higher extremes here. 

But we would much prefer to not. have that type of ceiling here. 
We would rather have it at 300,000 or 350,000 if we had to go to an 
automatic ceiling. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. We understand you would rather have more authority. 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But I think you have a practical situation. 

Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, isn’t it true we are up against the 
proposition as to whether we would have too many people flowing into 
the 6 months’ program. 

Then the original proposal was 100,000 for the first year. 

Secretary Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. It was obvious then that we would not meet the 
needs of the Reserves and the National Guard. 
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That is the reason we 
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introduced that flexibility and put a ceiling on it, and raised the 
ceiling from 100,000 to 250,000. I think, General Hershey, that prob- 
ably answers your question. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you through, Mr. Devereux / 

Mr. Devereux. What is it, then? 

General Hersuey. I happen to understand that if I may have 
100,000 in a vessel or in a group, that I can keep on enlisting until I 
get the 100,000. 

I understand that all right. 

Then, however, if somebody says, “You must keep 100,000, but you 
must take no more than 50,000,” then I don’t know which one of my 
controls I am going to exercise. I have contended always that Con- 
gress decided how many people are going to be in the Armed Forces 
by setting a figure and therefore that the procurement of those people 
was a separate problem. 

Up to the level of what they provided you procured them by en- 
listment if you could get them. 

And when we are worrying about the recruiting I can’t see why we 
will set anything that will start to act as a brake on trying to reach a 
ceiling that Congress said it is advisable on the basis of survival to 
reach. 

That is the thing that bothers me. 

Mr. Devereux. Are you making reference to your particular job in 
Selective Service ? 

General Hersuey. I am speaking of every recruiter. 

The public reads this and finds that we want to build an armed force 
of X size, but we are going to be careful that we don’t take in more than 
Y number to do it. I don’t know how many you are going to have to 
take in. 

Mr. Deverevx. I will tell you why. The testimony before us was 
that if we take too many people into this 6 months’ program, we will 
not have sufficient people going into regular enlistments. 

General Hersuey. You cannot take in any more into the National 
Guard than the National Guard has money and authorization for it. 
That sets the top. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the point. 

We want to do the legislating in this committee. 

General Hersney. And you do. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersuey. For instance, the National Guard can’t have 
more than 490,000 next year no matter how they can get them, be- 
cause they just can’t. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Hersorey. Why say you can’t take in more than 200,000? 
They don’t know how many, because the turnover of the National 
Guard is always a problem. It was when I was in it 44 years ago, 
and I think it still is. 

Mr. Devereux. It seems to me, General Hershey, the point has been 
made clear that we are fearful that too many people will go into the 6 
months’ program, and we will not have the normal enlistments. 

General Hersuey. What is the normal enlistment in the National 
Guard for the 6 months’ program? 
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Mr. Devereux. It is a quota arrived at by the President of the 
United States within these limitations. 

General Hersney. No. General Devereux, what I said was what 
is the normal enlistment in the National Guard? Reenlistment and 
the 6 months’ program are going to be the only two ways that I under- 
stand they are going to get in, unless we use force, which we want to 
keep away from, of course. 

Mr. Devereux. No—— 

General Hersuey. Well, I think I have—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. In addition to the points the General brought out— 
and I am not so set myself, because I don’t know. But some people 
have accused this of being a UMT bill. If you had no ceiling, you 
would meet the point every time you turn around that the military is 
going to make a UMT out of this. 

Now, I kind of subscribe to your thinking, General Hershey, but I 
am inclined to believe that has had something to do with this limita- 
tion, in addition to what—— 

General Hersuey. You have you ceiling of how many people you 
can have in the unit. And then you are setting around and putting 
the ceiling on how many people you are going to put in to maintain 
that unit. Now, what are you going to do? Are you going to have 
a ceiling or—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in response to your question about what the nor- 
mal quota of the guard is, I have here a National Guard schedule 
showing the status, or the strength of the guard in each State in the 
Union, the enlistments and the other data. It is rather voluminous. 
It came from the Department of Defense. And I will put that in 
the record at this point so that you can get that information. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection. That shows the guard 
strength now, and the enlistments over a period of years. 
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Army National Guard—A comparison of actual strengths and objective strengths 
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Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, we have one other technical amend- 
ment on page 6, lines 23, and 24. 

Delete the words “military trainees,” and wherever else it appears 
in the bill and substitute in lieu thereof the word “persons.” 

Mr. Brooks. Instead of “military trainees” substitute the word 
“persons.” 

Mr. Ducanper. We agreed to that yesterday, I think, didn’t we? 

Mr. SHetron. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we did agree on it. 

Is there any objection now to putting in the word “annually” either 
on line 21 or 24% 

The Department has suggested 24. 
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Mr. Van Zandt suggested line 21; is that all right with you, on 24? 

Mr. Van ZAnpT. Twenty- four is all right with me. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, we will move on to the next 
item here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Shall I start to read ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Reading on page 7, line 21: 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, a military trainee— 
which will be changed to “person”— 


enlisted or inducted under this section shall— 

(i) be entitled to pay in the amount of $50 a month for his initial six 
months of active duty for training and for any period of hespitalizaticn 
incident thereto. 

Do you want to stop there? 

Mr. Brooks. Any discussion on that item ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask Mr. Burgess a question / 

Would you furnish us a table of cost, first the per capita cost, of a 
person in the Regular service, on the annual basis, and then the Re- 
serve, breaking it down Ready and Standby ? 

Secretary Burcess. | will furnish that promptly, Mr. Congressman. 
I can give you some gener 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We want it ona "per capita basis. 

Secretary Burcess. I understand, sir. 

General Wautsu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Walsh. 

General Watsu. Yesterday I received a call, a long-distance call, 
from Maj. Gen. Jim Dan Hill, commanding the 32d Red Arrow Divi- 
sion of Wisconsin, and also a member of ‘the Reserve Forces Polic 'y 
Board. And he asked that I give this information to you. 

He said he has just finished visiting and inspecting every unit in the 
division and he finds a general accord with what is being proposed 
:.ere—not necessarily w ith reference to the details, but he said, in talk- 
ing to the unit commanders, the one thing that stood out was that this 
program could be put over more easily and leave a better taste if that 
figure of $50 was raised to the rate that a recruit would receive—Is 
it $78 ? 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir. 

General WaLsuH. $78. 

Mr. Brooks. How much money will that cost, though ? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. How much money will it cost ? 

General Watsn. Well, it would cost the difference between $50 and 
$78. 

But he asked that I give that information to the committee. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, if I may, on that 

General Watsn. Could I finish? 

Secretary Bursess. Oh, I am sorry, sir. 

General WatsH. I pointed out that the original language was $30 
and I felt that this was quite a concession on the part of the committee 
in raising that figure to $50. 
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Mr. Brooks. Well, do you have any comments to make, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary Burcess. The position that I would like to call again to 
the attention of the committee, sir, is page 6 of the President's security 
message of January 13, 1955, and that is, during the 6-month period 
of training these young men would receive pay at the reduced rate 
of $30 a month. And that still is the Department of Defense and the 
Government's, or the executive branch’s position on that pay, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is there any further discussion / 

The subcommittee went into that very fully, I will say that, when 
they set the figure at $50, 

If there is no further discussion, let’s take the next paragraph. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

“(ii) for the purposes of subsistence and travel and transportation allow- 
ances and title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, he shall 
be treated as if he were serving in pay grade E—1 (under 4 months) ; 

Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion on that? Does anybody here want to 
be heard ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, Mr. Ducander, let’s go on with the reading. 

Mr. Ducanpber (reading) : 

(iii) be entitled to the benefits authorized for reservists by Public Law 108, 
Fighty-first Congress, aproved June 20, 1949 (63 Stat. 201) (for the purposes of 
which the term “active duty for training” as used herein shall be considered to 
be “extended naval or military service’), except that he shall not be entitled 
to the benefits of section 621 of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
us amended, and the automatic indemnity coverage under the Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951, as amended, shall be limited to thirty days after separation 
or release from active duty trraining; and 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a question on that ? 

If you draft these men, now, there is no provision that they shan’t 
be drafted if they have dependents. What about that stipulation that 
they shall not be eligible for national service life insurance / 

Secretary Burcrss. May I ask the counsel, who has gone into that 
quite exhaustively ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, this does not exclude them from the 
national service life insurance. It excludes them from the exercise 
of section 621, which would preclude their converting. But it covers 
them while they are on, and covers them for 30 days thereafter. The 
exclusion is only the right of conversion, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Well, that is all right. 

Any questions on that? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, then let’s 

Colonel Borer. Mr. Chairman, we would like to offer a technical 
amendment. 

On page 8, line 20, after the word “from” insert the following: “the 
initial six months.” 

Mr. Jackson. No objection. 

Secretary Burcess. No objection. 

Mr. Brooks. On page 8, line 20 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broexs. After what word ? 
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Colonel Boyer. The word “from.” 

Mr. Brooks. “initial six months.” 

Colonel Boyer. Insert the words “initial six months.” 

Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion on that? 

(No response. ) 

ato Brooks. If not, it is approved. I think we all know what it 
will do. 

Let’s take up the next one. 

Mr. Ducanber (reading) : 


(iv) during his period of obligated service, be deferred from training and service 
under this Act, after completing his initial six months of active duty for training, 
for so long as he serves satisfactorily as a member of the National Guard or a 
reserve component, but he shall be liable for active duty as prescribed in section 
233 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 

Mr. Brooks. Any discussion on that paragraph ? 

General Watsn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

On line 1, page 9, “as a member of the National Guard” leaves the 
thing wide open. I think, to follow the language you used in the 
other parts of the bill, that phrase should be “the Army, National 
Guard and Air National Guard,” so you are not excluding the Air 
National Guard. 

Secretary Burarss. No objection. 

General Watsn. Otherwise, National Guard would refer to the 
Army Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. “Army National Guard and Air National Guard.” 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Pricer. That was referred to in other sections of the bill, and 
it will be the National Guard and Air National Guard. 

General Wausu. As the chairman knows, Mr. Price, that was offered 
yesterday wherever it occurs in the bill. 
~ Mr. Brooxs. You were under the bottom of the ocean yesterday 
when we began to make that change. 

Mr. Price. I was submerged yesterday. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, Mr. Ducander, with the next paragraph. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

If a military trainee who has been deferred from training and service under 
clause (iv) after completing his initial 6 months of active duty for training does 
not thereafter, during any part of his obligated period of service, serve satis- 
factorily as a member of the National Guard or a reserve component, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), his deferment shall be canceled, and he shall be liable to 
be inducted into the Armed Forces for a period of training and service of not 
more than 24 months. 

General Watsu. Right there, the same amendment in line 9 that 
we just had. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is that? 

Mr. Ducanver. On line 9, he suggests changing it to “Army Na- 
tional Guard” 

General Watsu. The same as in line 1. 

Mr. Deverevx. Let’s change that all the way through—— 

General Mitgurn. Mr. Chairman, may I make a slight suggestion, 
for General Walsh’s approval? Instead of saying “Army National 
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Guard” or “Air National Guard” or “reserve component,” to say “ 
other reserve component,” because that infers—Any objection ? 

General Watsu. Well, you have to remember, General Milburn, 
that the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard are not 
components of the Active Forces. The Army National Guard of the 
United States and the Air National Guard of the United States are. 
The others are only when they are ordered into the active military 
service of the United States. 

General Mirpurn. Agreed. I withdraw it. 

Secretary Burcess. That is all right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further discussion ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s go ahead, then, with the paragraph. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

In addition to enlistments authorized by this subsection, persons selected for 
enrollment in an officer training program under section 6 (d) of this title may 
be enlisted in a reserve component of the Armed Force concerned. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection the words “active duty for training” mean full-time duty 
in the active military service of the United States for training purposes. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyrr. On page 9, line 14, we would suggest deleting the 
following: “and he shall be liable to be inducted in the Armed Forces” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
and he shall be ordered to active duty for training and serviwe by the appropriate 
service Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks. How does the Defense Department feel about that? 
“And he shall be”—What ? 

Colonel Boyer. “Be ordered to active duty for training and service 
by the appropriate service Secretary.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Count, is it that you do not like the word “in 
ducted” ? 

Colonel Borer. No; it is not so much that as the fact that due to the 
low draft quotas, if he failed to participate, he might escape service 
for a long time, where if the service Secretary had the authority to 
put him on duty, why, he would get his active duty immediately. 

General Maas. Furthermore, he is already in the service. He should 
be called up by the service and not called up by the draft board. He 
is now a reservist. 

Secretary Burcess. We concur fully. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is no objection to that change ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If there is not, then go ahead, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, Mr. Chairman, let me bring up something. 
We discussed that pr etty thoroughly the other day. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. There is a question of whether or not these people 
would be screened by a military department for induction for active 
service for 2 years in the event they didn’t keep up with their program 
or whether they would be screened by selective service. And it seems 
to me that the feeling of the committee at that time was that rather 
than to have the idea fostered here that the military would have final 
say so on all these people, that we would put them through selective 
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service again, so that they could take into consideration any changes 
of circumstances and reasons why these men could not serve or keep 
up their program. 

General Hersuey. My feeling about that is that the Ready Reserve 
is a screened group. If this man has hardship, he shouldn't be doing 
unsatisfactory training. He ought to be screened into the Standby 
Reserve from that, but if he is—he is already screened, and when he 
is unsatisfactory, I think he ought to be ordered to active duty, and 
I don’t believe we are involved in it. Because if he has been screened, 
he should be ordered. If he hasn’t been screened, that is a separate 
question. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Hershey, in line with what General Devereux 
had to say, then in that event shouldn’t we set up an appeal board ? 
Suppose back at home there is a grudge affair between an enlisted 
man and officer in the Reserves and as a result of it the thumb is down 
on this man and he is ordered to duty. What appeal does he have / 

General Hersuey. I suspect he doesn’t have any. 

On the other hand, if he is in that shape in the company, he is prob- 
ably better off if he was ordered to duty, anyway. Iam a little afraid 
if you are going to start on the basis— 

Mr. Brooks. You might have many valid reasons in your mind as 
head of the draft board why he shouldn’t be ordered to active duty. 
How are you going to get an appeal? How are you going to get any 
appeal at all from an arbitrary recommendation of the local command- 
ing officer, in time of peace, now? In time of war, I don’t follow that. 

General HersHery. I think he has an appeal to the battalion com- 
mander and his regimental commander. 

Mr. Bray. General Hershey, we discussed this rather thoroughly. 
We have rather a high confidence in the Selective Service System. We 
think you have done a pretty good job. 

General Hersuey. May | interrupt to thank you on that. 

Mr. Bray. No; we frankly feel that. We feel that the local com- 
munity has a pretty high rescpect for the way it has functioned. And 
our opinion was that we would like to wish that other obligation on 
them. 

Now, let’s say there were reasons, such as health reasons, you know, 
in the family, that sending him might arouse a great bitterness in the 
community. In the whole, we have to respect the opinion of the Selec- 
tive Service. I, for one, and I think the whole committee, would kind 
of like for you people to take care of that. 

Mr. Devereaux. There is another aspect of the thing: Under the 
present law, if a man does not answer the selective-service call, he can 
be prosecuted in the Federal Court; can he not ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a compliment 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I get an answer from General Hershey on 
that, Mel ? 

General Maas. Oh, I am sorry. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So if they were turned over, then, from the Reserve 
unit to Selective Service, where you selected him and he didn’t answer, 
then you could go ahead and bring him into the courts; couldn’t you? 

General Hersnury. I don’t think there is any question about that, 
and I am not arguing we cannot do it, because we can. There is no 
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question about it. I have been, as a broken-down soldier—I am 
always disturbed when you have commissars with the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | agree with you. 

General Hersuey. What I mean is it worries me to have an outside 
agency attempting to discipline another force. I believe in relieving 
the captain rather than setting up two captains. But that—we can 
do it in Selective Service. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. The point is not that, General Hershey. 

General Hrersury. Yes? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The point is that they have failed to meet their 
eall. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right, then they are turned over to you for 
drafting. 

General Hersnry. We can do it. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hersney. I would rather have them turned in. Then the 
captain says, “I am through with you.” 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General Hersuey. I still would rather do that than to have the 
commissars coming in——- 

Mr. Devereaux. No; there is no suggestion of that at all. I agree 
with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Bray. That was the thinking of the committee, just what you 
suggested, that when they fail, they turn them over to you. 

General Hersuey. That is all right. 

General Maas. Well, may I offer a compromise, Mr. Chairman ? 
That if they are to be turned back to the Selective Service System, they 
be given: No. 1, vulnerability; that they be the first called in each 
board. 

Mr. Deverevx. If the circumstances warrant it. 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Certainly. 

General Maas. Well, as determined by the board. But, if avail- 
able, they be the first ones called. 

Mr. Brooks. That would be all right. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Hersurey. Report them as delinquent and then we can use 
our judgment. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

General Hersury. If we think the report is valid. And if it 
isn’t 

Mr. Devereux. That is the whole thing. 

General Hersney. O. K. 

Mr. Brooxs. Can we work out an amendment, General Maas, that 
would cover that ? 

General Maas. Yes, we will be prepared to offer language for it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr.Brooks. Is there any further discussion from the group here 
onthat? If not, we had better let it stand like it is. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Just a point of information. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 
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Mr. Osmers. Assuming a man has been in the 6-month program and 
he is in the third year of his Reserve obligation, will he then have the 
same rights as the chap on active duty to get separated from the 
Reserves for reasons of teers compassion, or otherwise ? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. He would have. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We arrived at that in the bill. Now, anything 
further ? 

Colonel Boyrer. Mr. Chairman, there are two others. One, we are 
not making a recommendation and are inviting to your attention. 
The other, on ROTC, we are making a definite recommendation. 

Our suggestion for your consideration is, right after the words 
“military service of the United States”, on line 23 

Mr. Brooks. Line 23. 

Colonel Boyer. Line 23, that— 
the President of the United States is authorized and directed to have made an 
annual study of the size of the manpower pool in relation to the voluntary en- 
listment programs of the seyeral services. When in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent the manpower pool is above the minimum levels consistent with the needs 
of the several services, and for this purpose the minimum level to meet these 
requirements shall be deemed not to exceed 400,000 physically fit I-A persons 
as determined by the Director of the Selective Service, the President shall re- 
duce the total period of 8 years of obligated service for persons subject to this 
paragraph by such number of months as will maintain the proper balance be- 
tween the size of the Active Forces, the Reserves and the manpower pool. 

That is just put in for your consideration. 

Now, we do have a definite recommendation to amend 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer, before we get on to that, why wouldn’t 
that be better to have on page 26, in section 7, and let the Secretary 
of Defense do that? 

Colonel Boyrr. Well, as I said, we offered it for your consideration. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. You provide for that report there on page 26, section 
7, annually. I don’t know. 

General Maas. That is a slightly different subject. 

Mr. Brooks. General Maas. 

General Maas. This would make it possible to keep the Reserve 
within the strengths so that if the unit, through volunteer methods, 
are turned from active duty and selective service would build up 
beyond 3 million or whatever number had been determined, that you 
would regulate that by an even flow, by reducing the 8 years to 714 
years or whatever would be necessary to keep it constant at that pool 
and still treat everyone alike. 

It gives the flexibility necessary to maintain the proper size of the 
Reserve. That is, in relation to the manpower pool. It would keep 
the manpower pool at this proper level. Without that, you can get 
into serious dislocation. 

Mr. Brooxs. What has the Defense Department got to say about it? 

Secretary Burcrss. We would like to see the responsibility for 
handling that particular matter, Mr. Chairman, not placed into legis- 
lation and leave that up to us to see that we report it properly and 
manage the thing properly. 
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General Maas. The only thing I point out, Mr. Secretary, is that 
at the present time authority doesn’t exist to shorten the 8-year period. 

Secretary Buregss. I see, sir. 

General Maas. The rest of it is a suggestion. But we do think 
there ought to be in the law authority for the President or the Secre- 
tary of Defense to adjust the 8-year period in order to keep the size 
of the Reserve and the manpower pool in balance. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. Isn’t it true that we have a ceiling 
on the Ready Reserves ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, our requirement as presented to you, Mr. 
Congressman, was two million nine. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. 

Secretary Burcess. And you have, I believe, a ceiling today of a 
million and a half. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. Under the proposal we have a ceiling. 
So then you will have to screen people into the Ready Reserve. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir—out of it, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean into the Standby Reserve. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I beg your pardon. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Shouldn’t we raise the ceiling in this act? Is there 
anything in this bill here that we are considering that raises the 
ceiling # 

General Maas. Well, Mr. Chairman, if you adopt a proposal that 
[ have made, you wouldn’t have or you wouldn’t need a ceiling because 
there wouldn’t be any Ready Reserve unit men who are in their first 
year. And in that connection I would suggest that you make that 
ceiling 1 million. In other words, that the President be authorized 
to call out, that is, recall those within the first year after they had 
been released but not to exceed 1 million. 

Mr. Brooks. That would be reducing the size of the Ready Reserve. 

Colonel Boyer. No. 

General Maas. Well, it would in the statutory sense of the Ready 
Reserve but it would not be reducing the size of the militarily Ready 
Reserve, which would be your two million nine or three million, which 
I propose to call the Mobilization Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, is there anything in this bill here that 
permits you to go above 114 million in the Ready Reserve? 

Secretary Burcess. May I ask the counsel to comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir, there is a section repealing the fixed ceiling 
at this time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which is that? 

Mr. Jackson. It is at the end of the bill, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we can come to it later on and get it at that point. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Hershey. 

General Hersuey. I would like to say a word on this pool business, 
this attempt to control a pool. A pool is something you have for a 
need and not for inate qualities of its own. I am frightened that we 
talk about our needs for defense by trying to determine how many 
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people we have in the pool available. Normally we have done the 
other thing. Whenever you need men, you get them in the pool, 
instead of keeping the pool somewhere. The thing to do is to keep 
the man that is facing the enemy, the Ready Reserve—determine that 
strength and then it is up to us to find people to put in the pool. I 
am afraid trying to build the force that you have by trying to deter- 
mine it from the pool—it is the other way around. You build the 
pool in order to build the force. 

General Maas. Well, even independent of that, General Hershey, I 
think it is necessary for flexibility in the length of obligated service. 
And you would then flow them faster into the general manpower pool, 
which would be highly desirable, because for general heats, tab. you 
will need a uniformed force of about 15 million. Well, the more in the 
manpower pool who have previously had military training, the easier 
is going to be your mobilization. 

Colonel Boyer. We have one other amendment. We would 
suggest 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the amendment take any time? Because there is 
a vote now on the floor. 

Colonel Boyer. About 2 minutes. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, suppose we adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 9: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the committee adjourned until 9:30 
a.m., Wednesday, March 23, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1955 


Howvsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Ducander, where were we when we left off yesterday morning 
at that rolleall ? 

Mr. Ducanper. We were discussing or had concluded page 9, line 
23, and ready to read at line 24, page 9. 

Mr. Brooks.” Page what ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 9, line 24. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanprer. General Walsh has something he would like to 
bring up. ; 

Mr. Brooxs. General Walsh. 

(reneral Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I invite the committee’s attention 
to the language in line 20. 

Mr. Brooks. Page 9? 

General Wausu. Yes, sir, where it reads: 
may be enlisted in a reserve component. 

It should read: 
enlisted as a reserve of the Armed Forces. 

And I will read the langauge in section 101 (f) of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act: 

Members of reserve component means a person appointed or enlisted as a 
reserve of the Armed Force. 

So I assume that the committee wants the language of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. This isa little bit in error. 

Mr. Brooks. Read that again—not for the record, but read that 
again. I didn’t catch the full significance of it. 

General Wautsu. Section 101 (f) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
reads as follows: 

Member of a reserve component means a person appointed or enlisted as a 
reserve of an Armed Force of the United States. 

Line 20 reads: 
may be enlisted in a reserve component. 
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It should read: 


may be enlisted as a reserve of the Armed Force— 


so it will coincide with section 101 (f) of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act. 

Now, you will find that same error on page 2, line 11 and line 16. 
But on the other hand, if you go over to page 17, line 21, you will find 
the language there is correct and is in accord with the section of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act I have just read. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now 

General Watsn. So, obviously, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
governs ; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it was pretty well written. 

General Watsn. Well, that is what we thought, and as I recall, we 
sat here 77 days. 

Mr. Brooks. And nights. 

General Watsu. And nights. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection, any discussion or criticism or 
opposition to that suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Jackson 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Ducanper. Can you agree to that? 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to examine the significance of it. If it 
is merely a word refinement, we would have no objection. 

General Watsu. That is all it is. 

Mr. Jackson. There is a connotation of a reserve component which 
may be a little broader than Reserve Force. 

I think that the fact that it does or does not comply with the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act—actually, we are making some amendments to 
it. I would like to say that we would accept that subject to any further 
consideration. If it is just a language change, a technical one, we 
would have no objection. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander, will you make a note there? 

There is no other opposition ? 

Mr. Ducanper. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, it would be 
helpful if the subcommittee would allow Mr. Jackson and General 
Walsh and Colonel Boyer and myself to be allowed to make such 
technical changes which do not go to the substance of the act. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, you can make those suggestions, but we will 
be in session. I think the committee wouldn’t want to go that far, 
as to authorize you to change the bill that would be approved by the 
committee. You could prepare them and submit them to us. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sure there will be no trouble. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. As I understand, this will just provide uniformity 
in the previously passed legislation and in this bill, too. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then, those changes will be 
made all through the bill, subject, however, to further study by the 
Defense Department in the next day or two. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, if you please, I would like to offer 
this amendment, starting on line 21, page 9, and ending on line 23 
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of the same page. That would be after the word “purposes” in 
line 23: 

and in respect to members of the Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard means for the purposes of this act only the performance of such duty in 
a Federal status. 

In this bill you provide for certain benefits and emoluments. All of 
our training is conducted in our militia status or State status. So we 
would be denied the benefits which this bill seeks to give us unless it is 
made clear that the training will be in the Federal status for the pur- 
pose of this act only. It would change nothing else. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would erase the period in the preceding line? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would erase the period and add a semicolon— 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And then begin with the word “and,” “and in respect,” 
is that it? 

General Watsu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I thought you say after the word “purposes” 

General Wats (reading) : 

And for the purposes of this act only. 


Mr. Brooks. But you said on line 21, page 9. 

Mr. Price. No. He said ending on line 23. 

General Watsu. Yes; you add this at the end of line 23. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes. 

General Watsn. After the word “purposes.” 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, after the quotation marks. 

Mr. Ducanper. Actually, what you would do is strike the period 
and the quotes and add this. 

General Waxsu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, make one sentence of it. 

Are there any comments? 

Colonel Boyer we haven’t heard from you recently. 

General WatsH. You are already safe. 

Colonel Boyer. I had to wait until General Walsh got through 
talking. 

On this particular point we have no objection to that whatsoever. 

General WatsH. You are safe. 

Mr. Brooks. No objection. 

How about the Defense Department ? 

Secretary Burcess. I will have to defer that to counsel, if I may, 
because I just came in. 

Mr. Brooks. Counsel is being overworked. 

May I, through you, Mr. Chairman, ask the general what the pur- 
pose of this is, what is to be accomplished by it? I am not excepting, 
but I am not clear as to the purpose of it. 

General Waxsu. I just stated why, Mr. Chairman. I will repeat. 
As the committee and most of the people around the table are aware, 
all of the training of the Army and Air National Guard is conducted 
in its militia or State status. In the bill you seek to give certain ben- 
fits. We would be denied those benefits because we would not be in 
a Federal status. So in offering the amendment we make it for the 
purposes of this act only. Otherwise, all others would get the benefits 
and we would not, because we would not be in a Federal status. We 
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can only be in a Federal status when we are called into the active mili- 
tary service of the United States. 

Mr. Jackson. We would interpose no objection to the amendment 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection from anybody else ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. How does the subcommittee feel? Any objection to 
adopting that tentatively ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, it will stand adopted, tentatively. 

Now, that is the end of line 23, change the period to a semicolon 
and add the following language which is set forth in this typewritten 
memorandum. 

Now, we better take up the next paragraph. 

Colonel Boyer, you have another idea on this? 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, on line 24 we would like to offer a 
new paragraph (3) and let the present paragraph become paragraph 
(4). The new paragraph (3) is to read 

Mr. Brooks. Insert there—— 

Colonel Borer. What is that? 

Mr. Brooks. Insert a new paragraph. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir; insert a new paragraph. The new para- 
graph (3) is to read as follows: 

Amend subsection 6 (b) (1)—— 


Mr. Brooxs. Wait just a minute, Colonel Boyer. Some of them 
haven’t located the place. 

Mr. Devereux. I was looking for the typewritten 

Mr. Ducanper. Have you copies of it, Colonel Boyer ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. It will help us a good deal. 

Colonel Cuampers. Duke, we have three. 

Mr. Ducanper. We have three copies. 

( Distributes to committee. ) 

Colonel Boyer. Amend subsection 6 (d) (1) by adding a second 
paragraph as follows: 

Persons enrolled in the ROTC program shall be in such numbers as to meet 
the mobilization requirements of the several services for junior officers. Upon 
graduation such persons who successfully complete the ROTC course and are 
qualified shall be commissioned in the Reserve of the appropriate service. There- 
after, such person in excess of the Active Force requirement existing at that 
time shall be ordered to active duty for training for a period of 6 months with 
the service in which commissioned. Upon the completion of such active duty 
and assigned to an appropriate reserve component for a period of 7% years 
additional service, the Secretary of Defense shall develop standards and regu- 
lations to require satisfactory participation by such a person. Failure to meet 
these standards may result in his being discharged from his commission in the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Colonel Boyer, in this amendment is it your purpose 
to have these men called into service for this training in the rank that 
they are commissioned ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir; for specialist training. 

Mr. Brooks. And not in an enlisted rank? 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. They could have had duty as an 
Enlisted Reserve prior to that, but this gives them specialized train- 
ing after they get their commission. 
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Mr. Brooxs. It says this: 


Thereafter such persons in excess of the Active Forces requirements existing at 
the time shall be ordered to active duty for training for a period of 6 months. 

It doesn’t say, however, does it, that they shall enjoy their com- 
missioned rank? 

Colonel Borer. Well, that is being ordered to duty as commis- 
sioned officers. I think you might have to refine it, but that is under- 
stood. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think that should be added ? 

Colonel Boyer. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Bray. Because it is difficult, you know 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. In the Air Reserve on that subject. 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. I think that is right. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to the amend- 
ment, but I think the committee should consider carefully the use of 
the word “assigned.” Conceivably it could violate the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act where the guard is concerned and especially in view of 
the discussion that took place here yesterday, or the day before yes- 
terday, in connection with the use of the word “transfer” or “assigned” 
on line 14 of page 3. 

Colonel Boyer. We have no objection to add “transfer” 
signed”—is that what you want ? 

General Wausu. Well, I don’t suggest anything, except the com- 
mittee, I think, ought to look carefully into the use of the word and its 
possible result. Maybe you want both words “assigned or trans 
ferred.” 

Colonel Boyer. I think that would be smart. 

Mr. Brooks. Transferred or assigned. 

General Watsu. Yes, maybe you Pwould want it that w: ay. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Brooks, for the record, the reason we would like 
to see this 

General Watsu. Otherwise we have no objection. 

Colonel Boyer. The reason we would like to see this placed in the 
bill is for the simple fact that the mission of ROTC is to produce offi- 

cers for all-out mobilization. At the present time they are being 
used—being placed on active duty for the active duty force and we are 
producing more officers than are needed for the active duty force and 
consequently, if they are all placed on active duty, we are forcing off 
of active duty our experienced officers and in some cases they are not 
even being commissioned. In this way those who qualify—it will 
guarantee that we will have a sufficient force of qualified junior officers 
in case of an all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Brooks. You certainly don’t want to get in shape where your 
commissioned officers have less field training than your enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I think the reason he is raising that is 
the question—and I think it is very material—was that unless you do 
that, they may not have any training whatsoever. Because that was 
the difficulty, I believe, a year or two ago where the Air Force could 
not take care of the officers that graduated. Well, here they had an 
implied promise, to get a commission, and it did great damage to 
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morale of the whole ROTC program. There was finally a way worked 
out that wasn’t too successful, but at least it helped. And I do believe 
that Colonel Boyer has brought out a very important point. 

Now, I was wondering whether—I would like for them to have the 
6 months’ training, but I know that the Reserve officers that are going 
on active duty—have a plan which gives them 4 months training. I 
would like them to have 6 months, but it might be better from the 
standpoint of the present Army policy and the training they have 
worked out to make it 4 months. 

Colonel Boyer. Well, these are individuals who are not commis- 
sioned until they graduate. 

Mr. Bray. I know. What I mean though is at the present time, as 
I understand, when a person gets his ROTC commission, let’s say it is 
in the infantry, he is sent to Benning for, I believe, a period of 4 
months. 

Mr. Orru. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Or if it is artillery, to Sill for 4 months, and if it is 
armored, to Knox for 4 months. 

What I am saying: I agree with you, I would rather it be a 6-month 
time, but I wonder if they have a program set up for 4 months train- 
ing, whether that additional 2 months would fit in. 

Am I right, that you do have a plan of 4 months? 

Mr. Ortu. That is correct, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. That was just merely an observation. I am willing to 
go along with it, but I wish you would give thought to it. 

Mr. Orru. It is between 3 and 4 months. We are sending all our 
officers, our young ROTC graduates, to the service school to which 
they are commissioned. 


Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you, now, how would this work with an 
ROTC man? He comes of age 1714. He says, “I want to go in for 


6 months’ training.” Well, he goes in then as an enlisted man for 


6 months training, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Orru. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Then he would finish his ROTC. Now, would you call 
him back in, Colonel Boyer, for further training ? 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir, because I think it is necessary that he get 
some specialized training as an officer, which he wouldn’t have gotten 
as a candidate or as an enlisted man. 

Mr. Brooks. So he could really serve twice. 

Secretary Burcess. A different type of service, though, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. One is enlisted 

Secretary Bureess. I would like to point out, sir, that if the man 
who went into the ROTC program under the conditions you indicate, 
and if he were so unfortunate as to not complete it, we would give 
him credit for the time he was in the ROTC program against the 
remaining obligation resulting from his 6-months service. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think we can meet the point Con- 
gressman Bray well makes by a slight change in the language, which 
I think the ROA would accept. In the language, instead of “shall”, 
strike “shall” and interpolate instead “may” and put up to a period 
of 6 months, so that it will read, “He may be ordered to active duty 
for training for a period up to 6 months.” So it would leave flexi- 
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bility as to the period of time and it would not mandate that auto- 
matically all of these people would necessarily be sent for 6 months 
training. 

Mr. Bray. But I believe Colonel Boyer wants them to have some 
training, which I believe is important. 

Mr. Jackson. We do, too, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. We would have no objection to that, Mr. Bray, 
because it is believed enough that they would 

Mr. Brooxs. Make only that one change in the middle of the para- 
graph, suggested by you, beginning with the line, “Thereafter such 
persons in excess of the active forces requires existing at the time 
may”—That is where the change is? 

Colonel Boyrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. “May” instead of “shall.” 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, may I have the chairman’s permis- 
sion to address a question to Colonel Boyer ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Sure. 

General Watsu. Colonel Boyer, as I understand the amendment, it 
would be geared to meet the military requirements rather than just 
the active duty requirements ? 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, does the Defense Department have any objection 
to that amendment as changed ? 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir. I think General Hershey wants to 
make a point. 

And I would like to make a point, too, Mr. Chairman: The phrase 
“in excess” that appears in the ROA’s amendment there. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Buraess. I would like to have the record show that these 
nen are not excess in terms of quality or less quality. They may well 
be our best men. 

Colonel Boyer. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Let the record show that. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. In view of the discussion we had here the other day 
in the committee on the interpretation of the Rubber Disposal Act, 
[ would like to have an expression from the counsel as to the exact 
meaning of the word “shall.” Is that directive, mandatory or what? 
This counsel [indicating]. 

Mr. Ducanper. That counsel over there [indicating]. 

Mr. Jackson. I certainly wouldn’t care to get stretched into the 
rubber situation. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Devereux. No, as applied to the bill before us. 

Mr. Jackson. But I would say, sir, that my comment with respect 
to your question is that the word “shall” would be subject to the con- 
struction of a mandatory requirement for the period set forth, and the 
word “may” would permit of discretion. And it was with that back- 
ground that I suggested the change, sir. 

Mr. Deverrux. Why shouldn’t we use the word “will,” so that it 
would relieve all doubt? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I believe that the word “will” and “shall” have 
the exact connotation, except as to move in tense in which it is used 
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in context, and I would construe it also to have the mandatory conno- 
tation, sir. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, up to yesterday I thought as Gen- 
eral Devereux and Judge Jackson thought. You will find in a certain 
place in this bill the expression “will not,” and I took the stand that 
“will not” was the more positive term, and the lawyers promptly in- 
formed me that “may not” has a much more positive connotation than 
“will not.” Now, I don’t know which is correct. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. These lawyers will have a day. 

Mr. Barrimo. General Devereux, I think it might be helpful to state 
that as recently as 2 weeks ago I had occasion to look into the differ- 
ences between “shall,” “will,” and “may.” You are correct. So far 
as the English language is concerned, your connotation to the word 

“will” is correct in the parlance of everyday English. However, the 
dictionary states that because of the long usage of the word “shall” 
in legal language, it now has taken on a "connotation similar to that 
that the word “will” does in the E nglish parlance. In fact, he says 
it is more correct in legal language to use the word “shall” where you 
mean “will.” [Laughter. | 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Devereux. Things have changed since we went to school. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. These lawyers may not know what it means, but 
my little 6-year-old boy knows wh: at it means when we tell him “he 
shall do something and he may do it.’ 

Mr. Wrxstrap. We had that yesterday in the rubber disposal bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further comments / 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, there is one other change that has 
been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Brooks. In your amendment ? 

Colonel Boyer. Just a change in words. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. We say in there “The Secretary of Defense shall 
develop standards” and in order to be consonant with the balance of 
the wording of the bill, we suggest that that be changed, “The appro- 
priate service Secretary shall develop standards.” 

Mr. Brooks. The appropriate service Secretary. 

Colonel Boyer. The appropriate service will do it. 

General Watsn. “Shall” or “will”? 

Colonel Cuampers. He may. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the Defense Department doesn’t object to it? 

Secretary Burgess. No, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think General Hershey had a comment. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Hershey ; yes. 

General Hersury. Well, I want to support it. I do want to point 
out one or two things: In the first place, Selective Service System 
has some responsibility for the fact that it is not being done now. 
Because during the time that we had war or something approaching 
it. we were in a very difficult situation about letting individuals go 
through college and pass immediately into a nonactive status when 
the men—the rest of them—had to go to war. Now, that isn’t the 
case now, and therefore I am not worrying about that. I am merely 
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pointing out that one of the reasons that we are not doing this at the 
present time was for a reason which presumably has passed. 

Now, I do think you are treading on dangerous ground, and I am 
speaking now as an observer and perhaps not an accurate one. Cer- 
tainly, members of the committee are much—they are here having it 
approved that they can observe more accurately than I can. But 
just the same, if you start letting the officer serve less time than you 
compel the men who follow him, I think you are treading on danger- 
ous ground. 

I would be more favorable, after having the dialetic speech this 
morning, to having “shall” serve 6 months. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Well, General Hershey has a point that looks like a 
good point. 

What do you say, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Bureress. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that 
an ROTC officer works for 4 years before he gets his commission, 
and I would hope that that would be considered by the committee as 
a very valid part of his equity in this participation. 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely with the 
Secretary. I spent 4 of the most useful years of my life in the ROTC, 
and I have never ceased to be proud of what they did in World War II. 
But I will also point out that those 4 years to the mother of the man, I 
take it, looks like a cushion rather than otherwise. And I also want 
to point out as a broken-down educator that a man remembers more 
of what he does than what he learns, and, therefore, for the same rea- 
sons a physician has to have a year of internship and one or more 
years of residency so he can remember what he did rather than what 
was told him. 

I still believe in the word “shall,” and I believe in the 6 months, be- 
cause I can explain to the people that come to me and say to me, “Why 
are those people permitted to serve 4 months and those boys have to 
serve 6 months?” I don’t think the 2 months amounts to much, but 
I hate to be arguing about it. I am in favor of this, and I want it to 
be so—— 

Mr. Brooks. I notice, too, in the suggested amendment that those 
ordered to duty—“Thereafter such persons in excess shall be ordered 
to duty for 6 months.” That word is in the amendment. 

General Hersuey. Yes; but there was talk of making it “may,” 
and I have great confidence, but I still like “shall” better. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we will place that responsibility on the Defense 
Department. 

Is there any further discussion, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. There is no objection to the amendment? I don’t sup- 
pose there is any objection on the part of the subcommittee? 

If not, we will tentatively adopt it. 

Mr. Ducanper. Was it tentatively adopted as “may” or “shall”? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, as modified. 

There are several changes: The word “may” instead of “shall,” and 
“the appropriate service seeks,” being changed, and in addition to 
the words “transfer or assigned,” and also “in their commissioned 
status,” added to the sentence. 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, after the experience we had on the rubber 
legislation I think we ought to define the word “shall” in this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I have been reading some decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on that question and I think the Supreme Court ought 
to get right on it, too. 

Mr. Price. I think if we put it in this bill in the form of definition 
we could tie it down a little better. 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Chairman, the Navy would like to make 
one comment. 

Admiral McManus, if he may, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral McManvs. Mr. Chairman, in speaking of ROTC in con- 
nection with this 6 months training, we certainly hope that the NROTC 
isn’t being included there, because our ROTC people are called to 
active duty for periods of 2 or 3 years following their commission. 

And at the present outlook and for the foreseeable future, we would 
have no intention in the Navy of calling a man for merely 6 months. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, this wouldn’t interfere with that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Brooks. I wouldn’t think it would interfere with it. Would 
you, Admiral? 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, it was not intended to cover the 
NROTC program in this. That is why we made it ROTC. 

Admiral McManus. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the distinction be- 
tween ROTC and NROTC was clearly indicated. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Burcess. The only other point there, Mr. Chairman, is 
of course the man’s reserve obligation would be varied on the basis of 
time he spent in active service, and those periods would prevail for 
the NROTC as well as for the ROTC. 

And I might say that I believe the Army will be glad if it is help- 
ful to the committee and also to General Hershey, for that to be held 
at 6 months rather than a period of less than 6 months. 

Mr. Orrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you change it, then, to strike out the words 
“less than’ ? 

Colonel Borer. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. They are not in the amendment. 

Is the amendment then in proper shape? 

Is there any further comment ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any opposition on the part of the members 
before the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, it will stand tentatively adopted, Mr. Ducander, 
as modified. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have those modifications ? 

Mr. Ducanper. I hope we will be able to get them from the 
record. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I have them pretty well noted here. I will help 
you. 
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Mr. Ducanprer. All right. You see, I don’t have a copy of it, here. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t? 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is a copy. I pretty well noted all of them. 
| Hands to Mr. Ducander. | 

General WatsH. Mr. Chairman, before we leave page 9 and in the 
interest of simplicity, may I invite the committee’s attention to line 
3 of page 9? 

Beginning at line 2 it now reads: 

For active duty prescribed in section 233 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
as amended. 

I submit for the committee’s consideration that that be stricken and 
inserted in lieu thereof, “in accordance with law.” 

And I invite the committee’s attention that we do not know what 
future laws may be passed. 

Remember, you had a section 21 to the Selective Service Act. The 
Selective Service Act is now under consideration. The extension has 
been passed by the House. 

And it is conceivable that you might have another section 21. 
Whereas, if the language is put, “In accordance with law,” you have 
covered every future contingency. Instead of pinning it down to 
just that one provision of law. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do I hear any objection ? 

Mr. Secretary, how do you feel about that? 

Secretary Burcrss. I will have to ask counsel to comment on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, we will pause a moment. 

( Pause. ) 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, if this means what I am quite sure the general 
means, that it would have no bearing on in any way alteration of 
section 223 

General Watsu. None whatever. 

Mr. Jackson. And it is just another way of saying it, we would 
have no objection to it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I can’t see any objection, either. Is there any objection 
from anybody on the committee ? 

Mr. Ducanper. May we have the exact language for the record ? 

General WatsH. Yes, counsel. 

In line 2, strike out the word “as” at the end of the line and then 
strike out all of line 3 and line 4 and insert in lieu thereof, “in accord- 
ance with law”. 

Mr. Ducanper. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then, we will tentatively adopt 
that amendment. 

Is there anything further in connection with page 9? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, Mr. Ducander, we will proceed with the section 
Snow. That will be changed to a 4, however. 

Mr. Ducanpver. That will be changed to 4. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection to that, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Ducanper. Section 9 (g) 3 is amended to read as follows: 

Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 


section (b) of this section shall be granted a leave of absence by his employer for 
the purpose of being inducted into, entering, determining his physical fitness to 
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enter, or performing training duty in the Armed Forces of the United States or 
while a member of the National Guard or Air National Guard. Upon his release 
from training duty (other than training in the National Security Training 
Corps) or upon his rejection, such employee shall, if he makes application for 
reinstatement within thirty days following his release or rejection, be reinstated 
in his position without reduction in his seniority, status, or pay eXcept as such 
reduction may be made for all employees similarly situated. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the Price amendment. 

Mr. Price, do you have any further comments on it ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would just like for the committee to 
discuss it. There are other amendments I had thought about, but 
1 don’t think they would be germane and probably not even constitu- 
tional. But I thought the committee should at least discuss further 
the matter of employ ment and pay status for the reservist. I know 
that American industry will cooperate as fully as it possibly can, in 
making it possible for all reservists to fulfill their military obligation 
without too much hardship on them. 

I thought at the time as a suggestion for legislation that it be 
mandatory that they would have time off with pay, but I doubt very 
much whether that would be a constitutional amendment. 4 

[ am not certain in my own mind. I don’t know what the policy is 
of the National Guard when they are called out for service. Do you 
know that, General Walsh, whether they are—— 

General Watsu. There is only one State in the Union that I know 
that has a provision comparable to this, and that is in Minnesota. 

Its constitutionality has never been determined. And that is that 
in addition to the ordinary vacation that particular statute compels 
business and industry to grant to the man a 15-day military leave, 
without pay, of course. 

Now, ordinarily enough, the big corporations up there—the mining 
companies, the railroads, the power companies and the Great Lakes, 
transit companies have been observing that for the past 6 years. 

But the smaller business and industry generally does not. 

Mr. WrinstEAp. Well, wouldn't it tend todo this? If we get strictly 
volunteers, it would tempt some of the smaller business to discourage 
volunteers to go in? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General WausH. It seems to us the intent of this is good, but perhaps 
it would be well to have an explanation in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we covered it pretty well when we first put it 
in the bill. 

I don’t think anybody—Mr. Price doesn’t have any objection to the 
wording of that. I think what he is thinking about is going further 
than that. | 

Mr. Price. No, I am not thinking about going further, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am thinking about not doing anything in the way of an 
actual amendment because I can recognize the difficulty tical} in 
it. What I am thinking of is just what we are doing here now, to 
have some sort of a discussion on it to show that at least thought was 
given to it. 

General Walsh contributed a great deal in the statement he made 
relative to what one State does. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, let’s have a further discussion. Anybody 
else wants to discuss it ? . 
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Mr. Price. I see a gentleman back there would like to make a 
comment. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barttmo. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as I told you in 
executive session on last Friday, was proposed by the Labor Depart- 
ment. Now, your point about constitutionality is a good one. 

However, I maui like to state as a matter of information that this 
particular section has undergone a great deal of litigation. The courts 
have in cases that have come up given particular construction. 

However, it might be pertinent to note that the law, the current law, 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act, does provide similar 
authority in sections A and B of subsection B. The only thing that 
this amendment does actually is to reduce the period from 90 days 
which the present law provides to 30 days for the 6-month trainee. 

Now, it is true that this amendment also clarifies, I believe, in law 
the National Guard and the Air National Guard, which the present 
law does not specifically provide. 

And that is a question I believe for the committee to determine, 
whether you would like at this time to include, or at least clarify, the 
statutes of the National Guard and Air National Guard trainee. 

Otherwise, this amendment does not change the law as it is now on 
the books. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I think that is why it is very wise 
at this point to have the statement in the record that counsel has just 
made. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further discussion, elaboration, comment, or 
criticism ¢ 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I understand that some employers do 
grant leave with pay for military training. Is that correct ? 

Colonel Borger. Also, I might state this: Back in 1948 we went to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and they have carried on 
an educational campaign, and out of something like 700 of the larger 
firms those firms have adopted military leave for reservists and 
National Guard. 

Sometimes in the lower echelon it isn’t always carried out. It comes 
in three categories. In one category certain companies give military 
leave with full pay. In the second category they give military leave, 
and if the amount the individual reservists or guard receives is less 
than what his company pays, they make up the difference. 

And in the third, they just give him military leave without pay. 
Now, that is more or less general among approximately 700 of the 
largest corporations today. 

Mr. Price. It certainly will be a great boost to the morale of the 
reservist if he could take this military training without loss of pay 
or forfeit his vacation time. ; 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And it should be encouraged every way in the world. 
But if we put it into the law, wouldn’t we interfere with some of the 


volunteers for this program, if we required that that be granted, 
Colonel ? 


Colonel Borer. Well 
Mr. Wrnsteap. I think it is to be encouraged. 
55066—55—No. 11——71 
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Colonel Borer. I doubt that. I am not enough of a lawyer to say 
whether it would stand up under the Constitution or not. But I don’t 
think it would have any effect on the volunteers, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you wouldn’t change the paragraph we have just 
read, though, would you ? 

General WatsH. No, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would let that stand. 

Colonel Boyer. I think that should stay in there because that is 
carrying out the present law with reference to inductees. 

Mr. Brooxs. To the members of the subcommittee, I give you this 
thought: why not in writing the report get the help of the repre- 
sentative here from the Labor Department to incorporate some of 
these ideas which we don’t think because of constitutional reasons we 
can put in the law. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, that was the purpose of my raising the 
discussion here at this moment, it was the hope that it would be in- 
cluded in the report, that the committee would give encouragement 
to the idea of industry more generally participating as it were in the 
program by seeing to it that the reservist didn’t lose time or active 
duty or forfeit his vacation period. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, will you elaborate in the report and 
check with Mr. Price. 

Mr. Ducanner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. When that part of the report is taken up. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection to this particular paragraph 
that has just been read ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If there is not—any from the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, it will stand tentatively adopted, then, if there is 
no objection. The next paragraph. 

Mr. Ducanper. 5. Section 9 (g) is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new paragraph, to be known as paragraph (4), to read as follows: 

Any military trainee— 
that would have to be changed to person— 


who performs active duty for training pursuant to, and as defined in, section (3) 
of the National Reserve Plan shall be entitled, upon application for reemployment 
within 60 days after (a) release following satisfactory completion of required 
training or (0b) from hospitalization continuing after discharge for a period of 
not more than 6 months, to all reemployment rights and benefits provided by 
section 9 of this title in the case of persons enlisted under the provisions of this 
title, except that any person so restored to a position in accordance with the 
provisions of this title shall not be discharged from such position without cause, 
within 6 months after such restoration. 


Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Ducander, there in the second sentence, and 
that is line 20, which you just read 

Mr. Ducannper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Shouldn’t that section be 4, instead of 3? It is the 
preceding section and that has been changed to 4, I believe. 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Jackson, on line 20, page 10, should that sec- 
tion 3 be changed to section 4? 
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Colonel Norrety. Actually, it should read section 6 (c) 2 (A) of 
this act, because this is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. You suggest, then, that on line 20, we strike sec- 
tion 3, and insert in lieu thereof section 6 (c) 2 (A) ? 

Colonel Norret. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartimo. No, not of this act. 6 (c) 2 (A) because 6 (c) 2 (A) 
amends section 5 (c) 2 (A) of the Universal Military Training a 
Service Act. 

Just say section 6 (c) 2 (A). 

Mr. Brooxs. That would be more comprehensive and referring to 
the section just passed. 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any suggestions, comments or thoughts about 
it! 

Mr. Bray. How would that read? “Section 6 (c) 2 (A)”—and 
leave out the sentence on line 21, then. 

Mr. Brooks. The section 3, leave that out. 

Mr. Jackson. Actually, it should say, “Section 6 (c) 2 (A) 
amended by this act.” 

Mr. Bartrmo. That is correct, “as amended by this act.” 

Mr. Bray. Amended. 

Mr. Brooks (reading) : 

Any person who performs active duty for training pursuant to, and as defined 
in, section 6 (c) 2 (A) as amended. 

You have that, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any objection, then, to the paragraph just read as 
amended ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not—any committee member ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Then it will stand tentatively adopted as amended. 

Take the next one, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanpber. Section 6: 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 481), is amended as follows: 

(1) By amending section 101 (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) ‘Member of a reserve component’ means a person appointed, enlisted, or 
inducted as a Reserve of an Armed Force of the United States or a person who 
is transferred to, or otherwise acquires membership in, a reserve component 
under any provision of law.” 

General WatsH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. General Walsh. 

General Watsu. I now invite the committee’s attention that, after 
the word “law” in line 14, the proviso contained in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act has been omitted. I can see no reason for the omission, 
because, in order to be consistent, the proviso has to be in there as 
it is in the Armed Forces Reserve Act in order to preserve the militia 
status of the Army and the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. How does that proviso read ? 

General Watsu. Copies are being handed to counsel now. 
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We recognize that the definition of member of a reserve component 
as it appears in lines 10 to 14, inclusive, at page 11 of the committee 
print, be amended by adding thereto the following proviso: 

Provided, That no person shall be a member of the Army National Guard of 
the United States or the Air National Guard of the United States unless he first 
be duly enlisted or appointed in the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard of the appropriate State, Territory, or the District of Columbia pursuant 
to law. 

As I stated, this proviso now appears in the above definition in the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act as well as in several other pertinent provi- 
sions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

The Department of Defense has told us that this bill does not make 
the present dual status of the National Guard. Therefore, the pro- 
viso should be restated as it is stated in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the Defense Department have any objection to 
restating that proviso as set forth ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. I will ask counsel to speak, please, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. As we drafted the bill, we did not feel that this was 
necessary. However, we would interpose no objection to the proposal. 

However, we would object to, and I think perhaps after it is called 
to General Walsh’s attention he may concur with respect to, “duly 
enlisted”, since that would narrow the provision to enlistment, and 
we contemplate the possibility of input into the guard through means 
other than voluntary enlistment if their conditions that are prescribed 
in the act are met. 

So I would submit that instead of “duly enlisted,” “first becomes a 
member,” or words to that effect. 

General Wausn. That would be agreeable. It would be broader. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be broader and I am satisfied the guard 
wouldn’t object to that. 

General Watsu. No objection. 

Mr. Brooks. “Unless he first shall become”— 

Is it “shall become a member of?” Is there any objection to that 
change on the part of the subcommittee ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further comments in reference to the addition 
of the proviso? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, and there is no objection from the subcommit- 
tee, we will tentatively adopt that proviso and attach it at the end 
of line 6, page 11, of the committee version of the bill. 

Mr. Price. Line 14. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, line 14. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. My error. 

If there is no objection, so ordered. 

Proceed with the next one, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Reading on line 15, page 11: 

(2) By inserting the following at the end of section 101: 


“(k) ‘Active Forces’ means those members and units of the Armed Forces 
of the United States that are on active duty.” 
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Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion of that? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it will stand adopted as read. Take the next 
one. 

Mr. DucaNnperR (reading) : 

(1) “Reserve Forces” means those members and units of the reserve com- 
ponents that are not on active duty, nor in a retired status. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, we would like to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 11, line 21, and line 22. 

Put a period after the word “duty” and delete the words “not in a 
retired status”—“nor a retired status.” 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the view of the Defense Department on that ? 

Secretary Buregss. It is all right. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, I think Colonel Boyer is inad- 
vertently overlooking that the retired people are not in the Reserve 
Forces. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

They hold a commission in the Reserve. 

General Watsu. That is right. 

Colonel Boyer. Just the same as a Retired Regular, they can be or- 
dered to the duty without the consent. 

General Watsu. The individual can, but as a group they are not 
part of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Bray. Would they still be part of the Reserve Forces, General ? 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I invite your attention to the lan- 
guage on page 12 of the committee print. 

“The Reserve Forces consist of the Ready Reserve and Standby 
Reserve,” period. 

Therefore, the language in the bill that was just read is proper. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it certainly was the intent to have those in the 
retired status still in the Reserve, as I recall when we passed the 
Reserve bill in 1952. 

General Watsn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, but not in the 
Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Ducanper. Reserve component. 

General Wats. Forces. 

Mr. Ducanper. I mean the Retired Reserve. 

General WatsH. That is correct. You are absolutely correct in 
saying what you did there on page 12. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, what would there be wrong in the amendment 
as suggested by the Reserve? 

General Watsn. Well, I think perhaps that the Department of 
Defense and the committee counsel would have to look into it a bit 
carefully. You are not being inconsistent in what you say in one 
place, and in another. 

Mr. Bray. I mean I am not clear on the matter. I am trying to 
see what the reason is. Then if we change it here, it should all be 
changed over in section 

General Watsu. Well, if you do that, then, then you are going to 
start back and do a lot of changing in the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
and you may find yourself in quite a mess. 
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Colonel Boyer. The Armed Forces Act provides the Retired Re- 
serve are part of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander is getting a copy of the Armed Forces 
Act. If it is all right with everyone, let’s pass—you have something? 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman, on section 207 (a) : 

The Retired Reserve consists of those members of the reserve components 
whose names are placed on a Reserve retired list established pursuant to 
section (b) of this section. 

Then if you look at section 202, where it defines the reserve com- 
ponents, the Retired Reserve is not listed in that definition. _ 

Therefore, I think that General Walsh has a very good point. If 
you strike it from here, you may want to amend these other sections 
that I have read to make it consistent. 

General Watsu. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I suggested that the 
lawyers better look into it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if there is no objection, let’s pass that by until 
they can look into that further. 

Yolonel Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, may I for the record point out 
one thing. In section 204 of the present Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
it says: 
there shall be within each of the Armed Forces of the United States a Ready 
Reserve, a Standby Reserve, and a Retired Reserve and each member of the 
reserve components shall be placed in one of these categories. 

And it may well be that this is not the best place to accomplish the 
purpose of that amendment. 

Mr. Bartro. Right. 

Colonel Cuameers. But if it is the sense of the committee that 
the retired personnel are still a part of the generic reserve of the 
country, then we could work it out. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is the way the committee feels. Is there 
any discussion, though ? 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, before you leave that section, in 
line 21—it is a matter of technique—it now reads: “Of the reserve 
components.” It should read: “Of the Armed Forces,” to be con- 
sistent with what you have done previously this morning. 

And then it would be in the identical terms that you have in (k) 
above. 

It would read 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, that is purely technical. 

General Wausu. Yes; purely technical. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you this afternoon when we are in session on 
the floor—— 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you gentlemen get together and work out the 
proper definition ? 

General Watsn. By bringing it up now it saves time in going back. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. If there is no objection, we will pass that 
paragraph and take up the next one. 

Mr. Ducanper. Let’s see; we are on line 23. 

Mr. Brooks. 23; yes. 

Mr. Ducanprer. 3. By amending section 201 (a) to read as follows: 

The Reserve Forces of the Armed Forces of the United States are maintained 
to provide trained units and qualified persons available for active duty in time 





of war or national emergency, and at such other times as the national security 
requires, to meet requirements for military forces in excess of existing active 
forces, during and after the period needed to procure and train additional units, 
and qualified persons to achieve the planned mobilization. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, to be consistent, in line 4, the word 
“Armed” should be inserted after “Active”, and then you will be in 
line with the other changes you made this morning, notably on page 2, 
line 10, and page 11, line 17, and so forth. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that is at line 4, on page 12? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Add the word “on” ? 

General Watsu. It will read “The Active Armed Forces,” which 
is the way it reads back on the preceding. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes; “Armed.” 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

General Watsu. You will find that in several places. Again, it is 
a matter of technique. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no objection to that technical correction 
there? If there is not, it will stand adopted. Add the word “armed.” 
Any further discussion of this paragraph ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it is tentatively adopted. Take the next one. 

Mr. Ducanper. 4. By amending section 204 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. The Reserve Forces consist of the Ready Reserve and the Standby 
Keserve.” 


Colonel Boyer. If you don’t the one before, then this should be 


amended accordingly. 

Mr. Ducanper. Do you agree to that, General Walsh ? 

General Watsn. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Ducanper. You should add “Retired Reserve here” / 

Colonel Boyer. If we are consistent on the one before. 

General Watsu. Well, the matter is under consideration by the 
committee, and I defer to—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s pass that also. 

And when the definition is written up to cover the definition of 
“Reserve Forces” on page 11, we will also follow the same theory as 
to the sentence 8 and 9 in section 204 on page 12. 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, yesterday General Maas, out 
of order in his presentation, made certain recommendations concern- 
ing the new approach to what we have been calling the Ready Reserve. 

He said that at an appropriate time we had certain technical amend- 
ments. They will involve the section we are now considering. But I 
would suggest, sir, that we delay bringing it up now until we get over 
to the substantive part of that particular amendment and bring it up 
at that time. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you think this would be a wise time, though, 
to take up his suggestions regarding the change of the name “Ready 
Reserve,” to that of “Mobilization Reserve”? 

Colonel CuampeErs. That is a technical amendment that we would 
offer at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

But it is also tied in with the method of making available for call 
of the President, or by call of the President, those people who have left 
the Active forces within the last 12 months and limiting the Presi- 
dent’s authority to those people. 
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Colonel Borer. It should be considered together. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let’s pass that whole subject, then, and come 
back to it when we take up the definition. 

Colonel Cuampers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Take the next one, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. Am I reading on line 10? I lost the place. 

General Watsn. Line 11. 

Mr. Ducanper. Line 11, Section 205 (a) : 

“The Ready Reserve consists of those trained members and units of the Reserve 
Forces available to meet immediately during early phases, but not to exceed the 


first 6 months, of any war or general mobilization, an expanded need for military 
manpower to—— 


“(1) augment the Active Forces; 
“(2) replace attrition 
Mr. Brooxs. Would you have Active Army there, General Walsh ? 
General Watsu. No. That is correct. 
Mr. Brooxs. To augment the—— 
General Watsu. Well, that is all the way through the bill, wherever 
that would be found, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooks. All right. Go right ahead, then, Mr. Ducander. 
General Wausu. That is why I haven't raised it each time. 
Mr. Brooxs. Active Armed Forces. 
Mr. Ducanper. Line 17: 


“or combat losses in the Active Forces; and 
“(3) provide for building up combat and support forces, and the expan- 
sion of the training base. 


General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point it might be well 


if the committee, the Department of Defense, and the services, would 
seriously consider that section as to whether or not the language begin- 
ning with the word “during” in line 13 and ending with the period 
after “base” on line 20 is not redundant and you are in reality dealing 
with war or mobilization plan, which would be done better by the 
appropriate staffs and agencies. 

You are getting into a pretty broad field and I think the treatment is 
rather cavalier. We are not offering any amendment. 

We are just inviting that to the committee’s attention and the De- 
partment of Defense, and the services, that they might not want to 
do that. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, you heard the comment there. What 
is your reply? 

General Watsu. If you do that, then the bill or this section could 
read like this : “The Ready Reserve consists of those trained members in 
units of the Reserve Forces available to meet immediately an expanded 
need for military manpower” period. Then you have everything in 
your own hands. You see, Mr. Orth and General Milburn? 

Mr. Orrn. I agree. I think that the hands of the Department of 
the Army at least ought not to be tied in this manner as to the manner 
in which we will use the military manpower. 

General Watsu. Or in the development of your mobilization plans 
or your war plans. 

| General Milburn nods. ] 

Mr. Deverevx. I think General Walsh has a very good point. As 
a matter of fact, I was going to bring that up myself. 
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Mr. Brooks. Do you think, though that that would help sell this to 
the public, to leave that in? 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t think that would enter into it at all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

General Watsn. Of course, we realize, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are obviously some plans which can’t be given to the public or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, of course, legally when you start to place 
certain uses like we have attempted to do here in this version you im- 
mediately may exclude certain things. You know legally if you can’t 
include every phase you better be very general. 

I think that the amendment suggested is very well taken. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. General Walsh? 

General Wausu. Yes, Congressman Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I was going to comment on that combination of 
words that reads, “But not to exceed the first 6 months.” Mislead- 
ing, definitely misleading. 

General Watsu. You see, Congressman, it is all tied up in war plans 
and mobilization plans. I don’t believe you want to tie yourself that 
way. 

And I don’t believe the services and the Department. of Defense 
cloes. 

Mr. Brooks. What worries me a little more than the general’s idea 
there is whether or not this changes the definition and the setup of 
the Ready Reserve as we set forth in the act of 1952. 

General Watsu. No, sir; I don’t think the chairman of the commit- 
tee need worry about that. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t think it will change—— 

General Watsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean by leaving it as written presently. 

General Watsu. We have gone into it very, very carefully. I think 
you are perfectly safe. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard, if it is appropriate? 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. This language was consciously studied before it was 
introduced and submitted to Congress. It does constitute some 
change in the concept as set forth in the Armed Forces Reserve Act: 
The emphasis is changed from a category of liability to what we 
have attempted—perhaps not with the fullest artistry but certainly 
with a specific intent—to define here a mission as opposed to a cate- 
cory of liability in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Now, I don’t construe this legally in the same status as we do word 
a statutory provision mandating or limiting. 

It is construed as we submit it as a broad congressional intent as to 
what we considered should be the mission of the Reserve Forces. 

And I submit there may be some nuance of language that would 
better express it. 

But it was intended to reemphasize or to give added emphasis to 
mission rather than category of liability as it is expressed in the 
Reserve Act. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Will it, Mr. Jackson, in any way restrict the definition 
of the Ready Reserve as in the Reserve Act of 1952? 
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Mr. Jackson. We define in this act and it is defined in the 1952 
act—and this is not according to our intent intended to alter the 
statutory provisions with respect to the prescribed status of the Ready 
Reserve as set forth in this act. 

As I have stated, it is a shift to emphasis to mission, rather than 
as we considered the Armed Forces Reserve Act an emphasis on a 
category of liability. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. Mr. Price, I promised him. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Jackson, do you mean now that the mission 
that you have in mind for the Reserves in the event that this bill 
becomes a law prescribes that a member of the Ready Reserve shall be 
expected to serve the first 6 months of any general war or any war 
or geenral mobilization ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, we do have certain provisions within the Ready 
Reserve. But the concept of the Ready Reserve is: its mission is 
within the first 6 months. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. What I am trying 

Mr. ae The mission of the Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What I am trying to indicate is this. When a 
lot of these Reserves were called up for the Korean war, a lot of them 
didn’t understand their mission and it created a lot of confusion. 

And I am of the opinion that if the average person picks up this 
bill should it become a law and he reads there that his mission is the 
first 6 months of any war or general mobilization, have we misled 
him ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have culled out the combat, so-called combat vet- 
eran from the—— 

Mr. Van Zanopr. I am talking about the Reserve now. I am not 
talking about the combat veteran. 

Colonel Norett. May I speak to that whole area, if you please, 
sir? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Nore.u. The present Ready Reserve is defined as a category 
of liability and it is only incidentally that it is a military force. 

Now, what has been attempted here is to define the Ready Reserve 
as a military force which can be measured in terms of a certain re- 
quirement, a certain mission, and the requirement is established for a 
specified time period in the mobilization plan, here 6 months. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. I don’t want to sound funny here in 
making this argumént. I don’t like to try in any way to restrict the 
Armed Forces in the use of troops in time of emergency. 

If the time really comes when we need an Army, I don’t want 
anything restricting it as to that. 

Here, you put the 6 months. I can’t quite see the restriction, but 
somebody, just like Mr. Van Zandt, mentioned, might consider it a 
restriction. 

When wartime comes and we need to defend America, I certainly 
want all stops pulled out. And certainly, if I was commanding a unit 
I wouldn’t want any theory of restriction on these men. You might 
not have that in the law, but there still could remain that doubt. 

I don’t see how you gain anything by spelling this out. From 
the lawyer’s viewpoint, I see sometimes when you try to spell some- 
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thing out, you may leave something out and—everything that isn’t 
<pelled out then, when you attempt to do that, you may have actually 
excluded it. At least, it leaves some kind of a doubt in my mind. 

I would like to have the amendment that General Walsh suggested. 
We may be very particular as to who we are going to get into the 
Reserve and their obligation in peacetime, but when the time of war 
comes and he is needed—I just can’t see any reason for this. 

Colonel Nore. It is not a restriction on the size or on the period in 
which they can be utilized. 

Mr. Bray. Colonel, what could you gain by this? 

Colonel Noretu. You have a base on which to compute the require- 
ments for the size of your Ready Reserves, which may vary from time 
to time based on what your mobilization mission is. 

General Watsn. Mr. Chairman, may I point out—— 

Mr. Brooks. I promised to recognize Mr. Price. 

General WatsH. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Brooks. Before you forget about it. 

Mr. Pricer. Of course, Mr. Chairman, many of the thinks that were 
on my mind have been taken care of by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Indiana. 

I personally don‘t see the wisdom of legislating the missions of any 
components of the armed services. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, if it would clear this up—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I think, as Congressman Bray has evinced some con- 
cern and conceivably that might be the construction, if we were to 
delete the words “6 months” and leave it less possibly constrictive 
“during the early phases of any war” and delete on page 13 “but not 
to exceed the first 6 months” 

Mr. Brooks. Page 13, you say—12. 

Mr. Ducanpver. Page 12, line 13. 

Mr. Jackson. Page 12, line 13. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Jackson, I don’t want to be technical on this matter, 
but what do you mean by “early”? We know that many divisions 
knocked around for a long time before they were used. When war 
comes, I am willing to trust the high military command. If you 
can’t, why, I say you should replace them. 

I don’t like to place these restrictions in the bill when they don’t seem 
io have any possible useful purpose. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Hershey. 

General Hersury. I would like to say something on this. I would 
like to go up to the third line on this same page, where it says, “to 
meet requirements for military forces in excess of active Armed 
Forces” and referring to the paragraph or the phrase just before “at 
such other times as the national security requires.” I think that 
the introduction of what we have down in section 205 is unnecessary. 
I think you already set it out in 201. And I think that you have set 
up—lI hope what we don’t lose sight of is this cushion to prevent war 
rather than try to mobilize after we get into it. It seems to me 
when we tie down to this 6 months, we lose one of the things that 
the Ready Reserve is for, and that is to prevent war by its action prior 
to even the start of mobilization. 





Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I think with or without this language you can do what 
you want todo. This language just doesn’t do anything to implement 
the bill, as far as I can see. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, you want to say something? 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make sure 
the Navy has a chance to express itself on this part of the legisla- 
tion, and then we will have no further comment. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will hear from the Navy, and then we will hear 
from General Walsh. 

Admiral McManus. Mr. Chairman, the Navy would not care to go 
along with the amendment that has been proposed. We feel that the 
time limit of the first 6 months is very important because without a 
time limit on which to compute your mobilization base, it would be 
quite possible to build up an overwhelmingly large Reserve that you 
might not use for as much as 2 years after the war had started, 
but you would be merely having them on hand. 

In the meantime, they would be training and all of that sort of 
thing, which uses up quite a lot of money. 

The first 6 months gives us a chance to mobilize our forces, to utilize 
‘aciars that we have already trained, and in those first 6 months to be 

ringing in new people that are going to be trained for the continuation 
of the war. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price, did you finish? 

Mr. Price. No. In commenting ou what the admiral said, I just 
can’t understand his point. Because I don’t think you would be able 
to call them all up in the first 6 months. If you get beyond the 6 
months, then what happens according to the law ? 

Colonel Noreix. It is not based on the call, necessarily. It is based 
on a computed requirement, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, you wouldn’t be able to fulfill that in 6 months 
time. I don’t think the time limit means a thing. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, wouldn’t it be better phraseology anyway, 
instead of saying “but not to exceed the first 6 months,” to say 
“especially for the first 6 months”? 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. I just throw that thought out. 

General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Apparently there is some confusion here, and I do 
believe the amendment should be reworded and perhaps covered in the 
report, as to the general intent. But I would like to direct a question 
to the Secretary: With such language as this, couldn’t the Reserve 
Forces, I mean the Ready Reserve, be upped and downed according to 
the desires of the planners, without any ceiling ? 

Secretary Bureess. It is a flexible arrangement, Congressman 
Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Don’t you think that if we had a ceiling, as 
we have suggested, of 2.9 million, or not to exceed 2.9 million in the 
Ready Reserve 

Secretary Burcrss. The only effect of a ceiling there, Congressman 
Devereux, of course, is that if there should be further reductions in 
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the end strength of the Armed Forces, there might be an accompany- 
ing planned desire to go even higher in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. Of course, I can appreciate that, but you would have 
an opportunity then to come back to the Congress and say you needed 
more in the Ready Reserve. 

Now, as now written, you could go to any number in the Ready 
Reserve, according to this paragraph; is that not true? 

Secretary Bureess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I think that is one thing that will concern a number 
of people on the floor of the House, as to whether or not we have to 
have some number, some ceiling on the Ready Reserve. But the intent 
expressed in this paragraph is simply telling what the mission of the 
Ready Reserve will be. I believe that that can be well covered in the 
report. It is simply a guideline and will not create the confusion that 
has arisen here this morning. Do you have anything to say along 
those lines ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I have no further comment, sir, than that 
we wanted the Ready Reserve on a flexible basis, sir, and also that we 
wanted it recognized that this was to be the period in which we would 
like to have them available to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, don’t you agree that it does, as written here 
in this present paragraph, create some confusion ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. That may be a possibility, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And certainly has created confusion in the minds of 
some of the members here. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And I believe we are probably a little better quali- 
fied to interpret it. I sincerely believe it will create confusion in the 
minds of the general public. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I am thinking of it, though, from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. We are trying to build up our Reserves here so as 
to make them immediately available. Now, as a morale factor in the 
meetings of these reservists and in their work they need a boost if 
there is something in the bill that indicates that their mission is im- 
mediate, then we have a selling point in the bill, it strikes me, to show 
why it is necessary to come in for 6 months’ training and have prior 
trained men in the Reserve. 

Secretary Burcess. I believe the questioning and the answers here 
is sufficient, Mr. Chairman, as far as the Department of Defense’s 
position and the position of the individual services, and I would say 
that we have no further comments. 

Mr. Putten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Purirpin. Of course, those two questions would still be left 
up in the air. That language “during the early phases” and then 
“not to exceed the first six months,” the comments that have been 
made here indicate to me pretty clearly that that leaves the matter 
very much confused. I would like to get some definition of what is 
meant by “during the early phases” and then “not to exceed the first 
six months”—whether that is meant to be an arbitrary restriction or 
whether the services intend that it shall have some flexibility in its 
application. 

Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could answer that? 
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Mr. Burwewu. My name is Clayton Burwell. I am chairman and 
president of the Naval Reserve Association. I would like to submit 
that I think the chairman has put his finger on the feeling of our 
members about this matter we are discussing. 

First we think it is important that the Ready Reserves themselves 
know clearly what their mission is. And the language in here assists 
them in knowing just what they are getting into. 

Secondly, we fear that the Ready Reserves, after being paid a 
great deal of money to be highly trained, may be postponed for a year 
or 2 years in being called. We think in the Ready Reserves by defini- 
tion, by the money spent on them, and by every yardstick, should be 
those that should be thrown in in the first 6 months. And we think that 
it is desirable to spell it out in the bill as it is spelled out, sir. 

Mr. Pxur.B1n. Supposing they cannot be called in the first 6 months 
for some reason, don’t you think there should be some elasticity to 
this program ? 

Mr. BurweE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putten. That would give the commands, your commanding 
officers or the overall experts who were determining the manpower 
needs, whether or not—the conditions under which they could be 
called ? 

Mr. Burwe t. I think there should be some latitude, sir, but I don’t 
think the latitude should be so broad that the meaning of the Ready 
Reserve is really destroyed and the fact they are just Standby Reserves 
and the higher pay. 

Mr. Puirsry. I am in agreement with that. I don’t think the 
language should be such as to destroy the purpose of the Ready 
Reserve. But I am inclined to agree with Pot Hershey’s sugges- 
tion, that the language here taken together, the language on page 12 
and the language in that section 205, taken together without those 
particular phrases “during the early phases” and “not to exceed the 
first six months” would be sufficient to indicate that these Ready 
Reserves would be called immediately upon the declaration of an 
emergency. They could be called and used as needed. And leaving 
some flexibility in the overall command as to how they should be called 
and where they should be used. 

Mr. Wickxersuam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WicxersHam. I just wanted to ask one question. 

I wonder if we have had the various representatives of the services 
and of the National Guard and Reserve Officers Association—have 
these presented their various ideas and amendments to each other? 
Has that been done? 

Mr. Brooks. There could be a good deal of that done, Mr. Wicker- 
cham, before these things come up here. It takes us longer with the 
committee. 

Mr. WickersHam. We did that before. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Wickersnam. A year or two ago, and it did a lot of good. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I am just wondering if we are going to take the 
bill up on the floor before the Easter recess or afterward. 

Mr. Brooxs. At the rate we are going, we are not going to take it 
up before the Easter recess. We will be lucky to get out of the sub- 
committee by Easter. 
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| would think this: Following Mr. Wickersham’s suggestion, if a 
member of this group has an amendment which he thinks is important, 
that he makes copies and gives it to the representation here and have 
sufficient copies for the committee, too, so that it wouldn’t hit every- 
body at first blush. Then we could make a much better progress. 

Now, we have to be on the floor this afternoon. You gentlemen 
could utilize that time, if you would, to help us in that respect. Swap 
your amendments around so they won’t come here and everybody get- 
ting them without a determined idea. Is that your point, Mr. Wicker- 
sham ¢ 

Mr. WickersHam. Yes, they could get together, on a lot of them, 
and thrash it out. 

Mr. Brooxs. See if you can’t do that. 

Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, getting back to this point we have under 
discussion, I think after this law is enacted every member of the 
Ready Reserve is going to understand his obligations. He is going to 
understand that he is first in priority in time of emergency. Now, as 
a matter of practical operation, when an emergency arises and war 
comes, wouldn’t the various Armed Forces call up the Ready Reserve 
according to their need and according to training facilities available? 

Now, it may not be possible for them to handle the full Ready Re- 
serve within 6 months time. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I think you put your finger on what may be 
causing some confusion. This section was never intended to spell out, 
as Congressman Philbin made the point here, liability for call. It is 
a planning objective for the whole Reserve plan, but it does not con- 
stitute in any sense any requirement or lack of requirement for the 
call. It is a planning objective. 

Mr. Price. Therefore you do not need legislation for it. 

Mr. Jackson. This, as I see it, only carries out the point the chair- 
man has made here, that the Congress has looked to the point of hav- 
ing a Reserve which is ready and emphasizing that factor in the matter 
of training and the other things we have discussed. 

Mr. Price. Of course I would say in that relation, Mr. Jackson, if 
we haven’t spelled that out in other sections of the bill before we get 
down to here, then we have pretty weak legislation here. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this, if I may—if the gentleman will yield. 

One of the big problems we are going to have to sell to the country 
is the thought that the Reserve has to be ready to move within 24 
hours. Now, when you put out a program to draft men for 6 months 
into training so they will be ready in the Reserve, you have to sell 
the country on the need that they be really trained. 

Mr. Price. Then may I say, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. I have no particular brief for this, to keep it in as it 
is now. As a matter of fact, at the Reserve meetings that I have 
attended—and I have attended a great many—they would like to have 
that in there, so as to know exactly, in the law, what is expected of 
them. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And then when the training is stepped up and made 
more difficult, why, they could point to the law as the reason for it. 

Mr. Price. All right. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I still have the floor. 

May I say to that that this would be the first time in the history of 
Congress that we advanced our arguments in legislative form. I 
think we could do that selling job on the floor, in debate. 

No; I have no particular qualms whether the thing is in or out. 
It doesn’t make any difference. Except one thing does make a differ- 
ence. The phrase on the limitation of time does make a difference. 
And if you are compelled by law to put all the Ready Reserve you 
have into action in the first 6 months, you may get a lot of disgraceful 
instances in camps that are not ready to accept them that will cause 
you an awful lot of embarrassment and trouble and difficulty. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if Mr. Jackson’s 
suggestion, or the Secretary’s suggestion, about changing the 6 months 
to early phases of the war wouldn’t provide the flexibility that most 
of them have in mind and still achieve the objective. That was not 
discussed further after he suggested it. I am wondering if that isn’t 
one possible solution. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you say, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcess. The Navy’s thought there, sir—and I can see a 
good reason for ft—is to try to define what early phases means. We 
are perfectly willing to strike the descriptive language in 16 through 
20. But the Navy feels very strongly, and I can see valid reason for it, 
that they would like to have their planning gaged to what they would 
need in the first 6 months. I think that was the consensus of the 
Wensinger Board which studied this thing at great length. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have written into law, too, in the past provisions 
to take the guard. We wrote in the law the provision—and General 


Walsh urged it—that the guard would be the first line of defense, and 
would be immediately available. 


Mr. Price. Did they set a time limit? 

Mr. Brooxs. No; no definite time. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I understand the admiral’s viewpoint— 
and I a moment ago meant to make a comment on it, I think—I am 
not one that wants to force you to take 6 months, or 4 months, or 12 
months. I mean that is a purely technical matter that you should 
know in the size of your Reserve. And the Navy has been very real- 
istic in not building up their Reserve beyond that which they want. 
I frankly don’t want to see any wording in this law to try to tell them 
why. How do they know how many men they are going to need in 
every destroyer and how many men they should have, ond how many 
of those that will be available and how many not. I think that is a 
matter of policy and dependent a whole lot upon what they would 
request and what the Appropriations Committee and what we would 
authorize and all that. 

I don’t see how fixing any wording in this bill could possibly benefit 
you, do you, Admiral ? 

Admiral McManvs. The only thing, as far as the Navy is concerned, 


is this: Our plans right now are keyed to the maximum of 3 months, 
rather than 6. 
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Mr. Bray. Fine. I mean if it is 30 days or 60 days— I don’t see how 
anything in this law could benefit you in the least when we try to spell 
it out for you; do you? 

Admiral McManvs. The only thing we would like to have is the 
limitation of 6 months, because then it prevents other services—let’s 
be frank about it—from building up Reserves that aren’t going to be 
called for perhaps 18 or 24 months after M-day. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, Admiral, I agree with you. I think the idea 
of a 3 million Ready Reserve, all ready to jump to the guns tomorrow, 
is very unrealistic. I have expressed myself, so it is nothing new. 
But 1 don’t think the Navy has been guilty of it. And I certainly 
don’t want to force anything upon you. I think you have been very 
realistic in your Reserve and have done an outstanding job. I just 
wish the Army had done near as good as you have done. 

So if you can do it in 30 days, I don’t want to put 60 days. If it is 
coing to take you 18 months, I don’t want to say 17 months. I can’t 
see how this can possibly help you in the least. I would be willing to 
go along with what you say and try and hinder you in no way. 

Admiral McManus. The only point I wanted to make is that so far 
as the wording “early phases” is concerned, that may run along for a 
considerable period of time, and it just ties it down to what you are 
going to have in your Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. Why can’t you just take it all out? 

Mr. Pimsrn. Yes; and leave it to the commands. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Putverm. Call them up when you need them and when you 
require them. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. One at atime. Let Mr. Bray finish. 

Mr. Bray. Iam through. I just expressed myself. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are awagh: Then Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest this: I 
understand we are going into executive session and vote on every- 
thing we are talking about. Why not let each one of them submit 
in amendment that he thinks will do the best job. 

But I do think this: We better keep in mind one thing. Make this 
bill just as simple as you can. You can see how confused we are, and 
we are not over the hump yet. We have to go on the floor of the 
House. And the more simple you make this bill—frankly, I had a 
little substitute with a few amendments. I would like to do just what 
you want todo. I left out your long tenures and your penalties. 

On this kind of language, if you can write simple language that 
will do what you want, we better do it, because you see the position 
we are in. When we go to the floor, you are going to have still more 
trouble. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel? 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the remark made 
about us getting together, I want to tell you that we and the National 
Guard and the Defense have been together. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Colonel Boyer. And are practically in full accord on most of the 
provisions. There are a few minor ones in there. In some of them 
the Defense establishment has been committed to each of the services 
because each of the services have their own problems and we realize 
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that. So to that extent we are together. But I think that most 
of these problems that you mention in here will be—if the suggestion 
that General Maas made yesterday, when we come to that phase, is 
adopted, I think that will iron out most of these fears that some of 
them have at this time. So I think you can keep these things that 
have been said in your own good judgment in coming to your decision. 
But I would suggest waiting until the Maas recommendation, which 
we will have typed up, is presented to you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well then, there is no use for us to meet. Under that 
arrangement we couldn’t meet and couldn’t do anything. 

Colonel Boyer. No. Until we came to that phase on it. We will 
have to have a hearing. We can give you the amendment right now, 
if you want it. 

Mr. Brooks. I recognize my friend here to the right of me. 

Mr. Puitesry. I had finished my observation. That is in line and 
clarifying the suggestion that was made by my friend, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary 
this: Supposing, on line 13, starting with “but,” and line 14, ending 
with “months,” wé strike that out and insert therein “within pre- 
scribed ceilings.” Wouldn’t that give a general idea of why we have 
the Reserves, what their mission is, and then leave it up to the Secre- 
tary of Defense as to how many people are going to be brought into 
each one of the services’ Ready Reserves? That would, I think, take 
care of the admiral’s apprehensions. It w ould take care of my 
thought as far as the ceiling is concerned on the Ready Reserves. And 
you would certainly have all the flexibility in the world you would 
need. And it would make it understandable to the general public and 
to the Congress. 

Secretary Burcess. If we just add, “set by the Secretary of De- 
fense,” General, we will 

Mr. Deverevx. A ceiling established by the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Burcess. That is what I thought you intended there. 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, no, no. You say today that you want 2.9 mil- 
lion in the Ready Reserve, don’t you? That is your planning today? 

Secretary Burcrss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And that will carry on for some time, unless the 
situation changes. 

Secretary Burerss. Adjusted upward or downward. 

Mr. Devereux. Adjusted downward. You can always adjust it 
downward. But it is a question of how many you are going to have 
in the Ready Reserve. And I believe from previous legislation it 
indicates that the Congress wants to keep its finger on the number of 
people you are going to have in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, the House is in session and the full 
committee has a bill up. I think we ought to adjourn. If there is no 
objection, then, we will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
and during the meantime, if you gentlemen will get your ideas to- 
gether on this particular feature of the bill, we would appreciate it 
very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 12 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, March 24, 1955.) 
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Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscommitTree No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Yesterday, gentlemen, we adjourned right in the middle of the dis- 
cussion of a rather important change in this bill, on page 12, as I 
recall. We were discussing the matter of the mission of the Ready 
Reserve. At that time we were not able to resolve our differences. 

But I would like to ask this morning, have the Department of De- 
fense, the Reserves and the National Guard, and other groups inter- 
ested gotten together over the intervening period on any definite 
agreement ? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, if I may, all interested parties 
met veslaatinn from 2: 30 on, and we have submitted to counsel agreed 
amendments. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Burcess. Now, we have several places where you will get 
an independent amendment from the group, but those are well in the 
minority. But we do have with your counsel—filed with your counsel. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Burcess. Several pages here of agreed amendments, going 
from page 12, line 7, through page 26. And when you reach page 26 
and are finished with the bill, we would like to have the opportunity to 
present to you 1 or 2 more agreed amendments that exist prior to line 
7, page 12, and I think the Navy has 1 comment that they would like 
to make at that time. So that is about the way our meeting went 
yesterday. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Ducander has a copy of that agreed amendments ? 

Mr. Ducanpber. Yes, sir; and they are before all the members, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I hope I wasn’t presumptive in 
making that suggestion, and I hope I didn’t overwork these men in 
making that suggestion. I understand they worked until 8 o’clock 
last night. 

Colonel Borer. They didn’t even feed us. 

Mr. Brooxs. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 





Mr. Brooks. But we do appreciate your putting in the extra hours 
to help us on this. 

Secretary Burcrss. It was a great pleasure. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, back on the record. 

Mr. Ducander, suppose you read the first one. We will pause for 
comments as to the reasons for them and also comments from the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you take up page 12, line 7? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 12, line 7: 

(4) By amending section 204 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. The Reserve Forces consist of the Ready Reserve with an author- 
ized aggregate personnel strength which shall not exceed 2,900,000 and the 
Standby Reserve.” 

Mr. Brooks. Now, did you discuss, when you handled this, the 
changing of the wording of the “Ready Reserve” from that to the 
“Mobilization Reserve’? Was that given consideration ? 

Secretary Burerss. We did not discuss that particular point, Mr. 
Chairman, because we have an amendment which you are coming to 
that bears on that particular situation and if at that time you wish 
to change from “Ready” to “Mobilization” Reserve, I think that the 
best place to consider that amendment would be at that time. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We will pass that by, then, for the time being. 

Now, gentlemen, is there any discussion? I think we covered that 
pretty well yesterday. Any objection on the part of anybody on the 
committee to the rephraseology there of section 204? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, there is no objection to the phraseology. 
There is objection to the limit of 2,900,000 in the Ready Reserve, when 
we later say what is expected of that "Ready Reserve. But I mean I 
have no objection; if that is the desire of the committee and Congress, 
I have no objection. I think it is worded well, if that is what you 
mean. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. It seemed to me to limit the Ready 
Reserve would help in a number of respects. It would let the Defense 
Department know how big the melon is, and beyond that they shall 
not go. 

It would also help to get the Ready Reservists into the Standby 
Reserve perhaps at an earlier date, which should be very popular. 

If there is no objection, then, to that, we will tentatively adopt it. 

Page 12, line 10, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. DucanvErR (reading) : 

(5) By amending section 205 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) The Ready Reserve consists of those trained members and 
units of the Reserve Forces available immediately during early phases of any 


war or general mobilization as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, subject 
to the limitations of section 204. 

“(b) Each member of the Ready Reserve shall perform such active duty for 
training as may be prescribed under section 233 (d) of this act, and such in- 
active duty training as may be prescribed by the appropriate Secretary in ac- 
cordance with law. Such inactive duty training shall normally provide for an 
annual minimum of 48 assemblies for drill or other equivalent periods of train- 
ing, instruction, or duty, or appropriate duties. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, a person who served on active duty in the Armed Forces prior 
to July 27, 1953, will not be required unless he has agreed or may hereafter 
agree, to participate in active duty for training or in inactive duty training in 
the Ready Reserve.” 
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Mr. Brooxs. You heard that. 

Mr. Scretary, would you explain that briefly ? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. We made a typographical error. In 
paragraph (b), the second line, after the word “training,” we would 
like to strike “as may be prescribed under section 233 (d) of this act” 
and substitute therein “according to law.” 

Colonel GatusHa. You have “accordance with law.” 

General WatsH. You have it in there. 

Secretary Buregss. I am sorry. 

General WatsH. Just strike it. 

Secretary Burcess. The committee’s copy doesn’t have it. 

Mr. Brooks. We can leave that out because it is all right in there? 

Mr. Suevron. Yes. 

Mr. OrtH. Yes. 

Secretary Bureess. Just strike it. 

Mr. Brooks. This change in wording: What willitdonow? Will 
it still give you the right to long weekend drill periods of 2 days? 

(Secretary Burgess nods.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Will you still have the right to correspondence 
courses ¢ 

(Secretary Burgess nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. ere reservists are not accessible to the unit drills. 

(Secretary Burgess nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. So as to assure your answer, you are nodding your 
head affirmatively ? 

Secretary Buroess. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, that is correct as 
prescribed. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, let the record show the answer is affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, you speak here in section 205 (a): 
“or general mobilization as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense.” 
Just what is the intent of that? 

Mr. Suetron. There should be a comma after “immediately” and 
one after “mobilization”. 

Secretary Burcess. I think you do have a point in improved word- 
ing there, Mr. Congressman. But the point was there was to try 
within this 2,900,000 permit the Secretary of Defense to set sizes 
within that aimed to get around this discussion we had yesterday about 
the 6 months proposition that we talked about yesterday. It was to 
designate the Secretary of Defense, to keep that thing at the right size 
and under the right time phasing. 

Now, maybe we can improve that wording there. The “general 
mobilization” or war there would be one of course declared by the 
Congress. 

Colonel Cuampers. (Aside to Secretary Burgess.) 

Mr. Suerton. (Aside to Secretary Burgess.) 

Mr. Suetron. Commas would do it. 

Colonel Cuampers, I don’t know that commas will. 

Mr. Suetton. It is better to move it. 

Colonel Cuampers. Yes. 
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General Wats. Move it up, Carter. 

Secretary Buroess. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, of course there was no intention of 
having the general mobilization as prescribed. And I think if we 
move it up to the point where we are talking about available imme- 
diately as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, it would obviate any 
possible interpretation that Congressman Devereux raised. 

Mr. Deverrux. Where would you move that clause “as prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense” ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; that would take care of it 

Mr. Devereux. I mean, where would you move that to? 

General Warsu. After the word “immediately”. 

Mr. Brooks. You would move it where? 

General Watsu. After the word “immediately”, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes; in the line just above. 

Mr. Jackson. It would read: “and units of the Reserve Forces 
available immediately as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense”. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t you believe it would be better to leave all the rest 
of it out: “the Ready Reserve consists of those trained members and 
units of the Reserve Forces available immediately as prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense”? Wouldn’t it be good to stop right there ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. Well, no; because we say subject to time limitations 
of section 

Mr. Bray. O. K., add that. But “during the early phases of any 
war or general mobilization,” you see, he determines the Ready Reserve 
before the mobilization and that is going to give a great 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that simply permits him to determine the matter 
of training and of the units to be available if and when mobilization 
occurs. 

Secretary Bureess. It permits him to take within that limit, Mr. 
Chairman, to set forth the organization, the quotas and the phasing 
of this Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. It doesn’t impinge on the powers of Congress. 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Or the President to declare or provide for an 
emergency. 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir; because you have certainly the limit 
and the mobilization. 

Mr. Brooks. Any 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, the question I am raising is this: If you 
just say “the Ready Reserve consists of those trained members and 
units of Reserve Forces available immediately as prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense”—because he prescribes that before any early 
or any other phase of general mobilization. You see, it leaves, at 
least it seems to me, a great deal of doubt. Then you add after that 
“during early phases of any general mobilization,” and the units of 
the Ready Reserve unquestionably is fixed before there is any mobili- 
zation. But that paragraph, “immediately”—or that phrase, seems 
to leave an entirely different conception of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Hershey, you wanted to say something? 

General Hersney. I have some words which I don’t know how good 
they are. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 
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General Hersuey. “The Ready Reserve consists of such trained 
members and units of the Reserve Forces as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense which will be available immediately during early 
phases of war.” Is that what you want to do! 

Mr. Ortu. I think that is all right. 

Mr. Ducanpber. That hits your point. 

Mr. Bray. I think that is an improvement, a great deal of improve- 
ment. 

General Hersuey. I think, as far as he prescribing the units and 
members that will be available on declaration of war—— 

Mr. Bray. The way it reads here, after a war he is going to prescribe 
the units and members for mobilization. That is not the case. It is 
too late to then prescribe it. ‘This must be prescribed beforehand. 
At least if there is doubt in some of our minds here, as long as we have 
studied it, I think certainly it is going to create an awful lot of doubts 
in the minds of the public. There is enough doubt now without 
making it any more objectionable. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you think of the language General Hershey 
used ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that clearly indicates what we have in mind, 
and I think would be acceptable. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s get General Hershey to repeat that language 
again, so we can write it down. 

General Hersuey. Did anybody take it down? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes. 

General Hersuey. Go ahead. 


Mr. Bartimo (reading) : 


The Ready Reserve consists of such trained members and units of the Reserve 
Forces as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, which will be avail- 
able immediately during the early phases of any war or general mobilization. 

Secretary Bureerss. “Subject to limitations” 

Mr. Bray. Subject to limitations. 

Mr. Bartimo. Subject to limitations. 

Mr. Bray. I am glad a Hoosier finally had to show them how to do 
that, General. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that language makes it a little clearer, too. 

Now, if that is the case, is there any further discussion on it? Is 
there any objection on the part of anyone on the committee for using 
General Hershey’s suggested changes? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, section 205 stands corrected to that extent. 

Is there any objection, now, to section 205 as changed by the Hershey 
amendment? If there is not 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, except one matter: The committee, as you 
know, has voted against compelling people who were already 
ex-servicemen to serve. The committee can change their view on the 
matter when they vote. But I just wanted to raise that matter, that 
the committee has not yet acted on that as a policy. 

Mr. Brooks. That is already in the bill. When we come to that 
provision, the committee decides whether they want to keep it or not. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. But this thing does go into it, 
and I wanted to call the chairman’s attention to it. This is not the 
place to vote on it, I realize that. 
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Mr. Brooxs. No. 

If there is no objection to section 205, it stands tentatively adopted. 

Mr. Ducander, did you get it, you think ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. Frank has it over there. You have it, 
don’t you, Frank ? 

Mr. Barrio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you read it back to him, so he knows you have it ? 

Mr. Brooks. I think we all have it, but go ahead and read it again. 

Mr. Bartimo (reading) : 


The Ready Reserve consists of such trained members and units of the Re- 
serve Forces as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, which will be 
available immediately during early phases of any war or general mobilization, 
subject to the limitations of section 204. 


Mr. Brooxs. Now, that being the case, if there is no objection, it is 
tentatively adopted. 

Take the next one, page 13, end of line 15. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think, Mr. Chairman, now we should return to the 
bill, should we not? 

General Watsn. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; I guess so. 

Let’s go back to the bill. 

I would like to say this at this time, that we have taken out the mis- 
sion of the Ready Reserve. If there is no objection on the part of 
anybody on the subcommittee, I would like to see that that mission is 
set forth in the report. Because I do think, as our friend testified 
yesterday, that it will be a big morale booster for the reservists to 
know exactly what is expected of them in their training. I have been 
to a lot of these meetings. I am not a reservist myself, but I think 
it would help a great deal. 

So if there is no objection, when Mr. Ducander writes that, I hope 
he adds that. 

Mr. Ducanper. I have made a note of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, go right ahead, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Reading on page 13, line 8: 

(6) By amending section 206 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Standby Reserve consists of those members of the Reserve 
Iorces that are not in the Ready Reserve.” 

Mr. Brooks. Any discussion of that? I think we all understand it. 
If not, it will stand tentatively adopted. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

(b) Members of the Standby Reserve may not be ordered, without their con- 
sent, to perform active duty for training or inactive duty training, but may be 
ordered, with their consent, to perform such training without pay. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will that prevent the standby reservist who is tem- 
orarily in the Standby Reserve from being transferred back to the 
XNeady Reserve? 

Colonel Noretu. No. 

Mr. Brooks. It would not. 

Any questions? Any discussion on that? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, they have suggested here, on page 13, end 

of line 15, an amendment that would take care of that for 120 days. 

Mr. Ducanper. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Bray. That is the amendment they have offered here, on the 
next page. 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 13, end of line 15, change the period to a 
comma and add: 
except that such persons who are in the Standby Reserve and who are in a pay 
status at the time of passage of this amendatory act may be permitted to remain 
in such pay status for not more than 120 days from the effective date of this 
amendatory act. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the purpose of that addition ? 

Secretary Burgess. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Burcess. The purpose there is to effect and give a period 
of time, Mr. Chairman, whereby an individual who is now in the 
Standby Reserve under the present concept of the Standby Reserve 
and is being paid—it will give him a chance to move over to the Ready 
Reserve and be paid while we are effecting the necessary administra- 
tive steps. 

Mr. Brooks. So he will know it is simply a temporary arrangement. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is a good improvement there. 

Any discussion on it? If not, it will stand adopted tentatively. 

The next one, Mr. Ducander, going down-—— 

Mr. Ducanver. Reading on page 13, line 16: 

(7) By amending section 208 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 208. (a) Each person required to serve in a reserve component pursuant 
to law shall, upon becoming a member of a reserve component, be in the Ready 
Reserve, unless he is on active duty or is transferred to the Standby Reserve.” 

Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion on that? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. I think we covered it. 

Any discussion by the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, it is adopted tentatively. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

(b) All units and members of the National Guard of the United States and the 
Air National Guard of the United States shall be in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Walsh, you are here. I think the record ought 
to show that. 

General Wats. We will insist upon that, Mr. Chairman. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion on that? 

(No Se eg! 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then we will adopt that. 

Mr. Ducanper. Now another amendment, on page 13, line 25: 

Substitute for subsection (c) the following: 

“(c) Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, any member 
of the Reserve Forces who is not otherwise required to serve in the Ready 
Reserve, shall be transferred to the Standby Reserve, be placed in the Retired 
Reserve if he is eligible and applies therefor, or be discharged, as appropriate, 
unless he agrees or has agreed in writing to serve in the Ready Reserve for at 
least 1 year.” 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the purpose of that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Bureess. It reverses the order and puts it in better 
sequence, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. What do you mean “better sequence” ? 

Secretary Burgess. Well, it takes up people in their proper category. 
As we had it before, it was awkwardly worded, I believe. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that all right with you, Colonel? And the ROA? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. It follows the wording of our other law, 
in the ROPA Act, where a man could either be transferred or dis- 
charged or otherwise. In other words, it lays down specifically what 
he can do. 

Mr. Brooks. Any discussion of that, gentlemen of the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, we will approve it tentatively. 

Mr. Ducanper. Back to the bill. Reading on page 14, line 7: 

(d) Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating 
as a service in the Navy), any member of the Standby Reserve who has not com- 
pleted his obligated period of military service in the Ready Reserve, may be 
transferred to the Ready Reserve, whenever the reason for his transfer to the 
Standby Reserve no longer exists. 

Mr. Brooks. We adopted that before. 

Is there any further discussion on that? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it will stand tentatively adopted. 

Mr. Ducanpber (reading). 

(e) Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary— 

(1) any person who, at the time of his release from active duty in an 
armed force, has served therein for two years or less, may be required to 
serve the remainder of his military obligation in the Ready Reserve; 

(2) any person who, at the time of his release from active duty in an 
armed force, has served therein for a minimum of three years or a minimum 
of four years, may be required to serve four years or two years, respectively, 
in the Ready Reserve— 

Secretary Burcess. May I make a break right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Burcress. We pointed out in our earlier work here that 
the Navy and the Air Force—the persons having the longer enlistment 
situations than to some extent the Army—would like to have consid- 
ered that the 5-year man up to 8 years would still have a Standby 
Reserve status. 

I just wish to bring that out, to hope that it will be considered when 
you get to your final work on the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Will this do it? 

Colonel Norez. There will have to be an extra paragraph to incor- 
porate it. 

Secretary Burerss. There would have to be an extra paragraph to 
cover that. 

Mr. Brooxs. What would you suggest ? 

Secretary Burcess. Our wording would depend on the point earlier 
in the bill where we raised it, Mr. Chairman, and we do not have a 
markup on that particular one. I just wanted to point out that if 
you do accept our proposal in the earlier hearings, that it would have 
to be also inserted here. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what is the pleasure of the committee in that 
respect? My own judgment is that that would be a wiser course, that 
these men with 5 years’ active service should not be released completely, 
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but that we should keep up with them as we do members of the 
Standby Reserve. 

Now, I think that everybody knows the Standby Reserve is largely 
a manpower pool from which men may be drawn after the emergency 
occurs. 

Any discussion on that point? 

Mr. Devereux. No. That is all right as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux, you want to make a motion we in- 
sert that? 

Mr. Devereux. I thought these things are just tentative. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Purr. It can be | incorporated tentatively. 

Mr. Brooks. Tentatively, if there is no objection, we will incorpo- 
rate it at this point. Do you think that is the best point? 

Mr. Putter. It has to be, than earlier in the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. At the proper place in the bill, a provision which will 
accomplish this purpose, of requiring 5-year servicemen to still have 
an obligation for the remainder of their prescribed term in the Re- 
serve, in the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. You have the point where that should be? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; I have that. 

Secretary Burcess. We can supply language on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you will do that? 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, take up the next one. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, m: ay I ask a question here? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. At page 17: 

Any member who at the time of his release from the Active Forces who has 
served 2 years or less may be required to serve the remainder of his military 
obligation in the Ready Reserve. 

What is that to take care of, line 17? 

Secretary Burcess. Line 17. 

Mr. Drverevx. Page 14, yes. 

Mr. Jackson. That applies to, No. 1, the 6-month man. He must 
serve his full time in the Ready Reserve. And it also applies to a 
person who has not completed a minimum of 2 years. They do not 
get the benefit of earnback. And it covers both the 6-month man 
and the person who hasn’t come up to the required minimum of 2 
years in order to earn the right to earnback. That is the import of 
that, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, does it cover the 2-year draftee? 

Secretary Burcess. The next paragraph does that, I believe. 

Colonel Noreuu. Three covers him for the earnback, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Two years or less. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it says, “2 years or less.” 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. It covers anyone who has not come up 
to the required minimum of 2 years in order to earn back. 

Mr. Devereux (reading) : 

Who served therein for 2 years or less. 


Mr. Jackson. That is right. 
Mr. Deverevx. Two years is very definite; isn’t it? 
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Mr. Jackson. If he serves less than 2 years, he does not get entitle- 
ment to the earnback. 

Mr. Devereux. Then we should say “less than 2 years”; shouldn’t 
we! 

Mr. Suetron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

Colonel Noreiu. That is right, Congressman Devereux. If the man 
has 2 years or less, then he does have the total remaining portion, 
whether it is 714 years or whether it is 6 years in the case of a 2-year 
man. He may be required to serve in the Ready Reserve until the 
end of his 8-year obligation. But here in subsection (3), which is 
at the top of page 15, the earnback for the 2-year man is provided, and 
anyone with less than 2 years is not afforded an earnback in sub- 
section (3). 

Mr. Ducanoer. [I still don’t see it; do you? 

Mr. Price. I don’t see it. 

Mr. Devereux. Maybe I am a little bit slow on the uptake. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t see that either, Colonel. 

Mr. Devereux. Can we go ahead and read section (3) on page 15 
and see whether that straightens it out? 

Mr. Puivprn. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Read the next section there and we will come back to it. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

(3) Such persons by satisfactory participation in prescribed incentive pro- 
grams shall have the period of required service in the Ready Reserve reduced 
as follows: 3 years for a person who has completed 2 years of active duty, 
2 years for a person who has completed 3 years of active duty, 1 year for a 
person who has completed 4 years of active duty. 

Mr. Price. That makes that section (1) entirely out of line. 

Mr. Ducanper. It seems in conflict ; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Price. Yes; they certainly do conflict. 

Mr. Bray. I believe, Colonel, if you take and break (1) up into 
paragraphs—1 for the person who has served 2 years and 1 for the 
person who has served less than 2 years and spell it out—it would be 
far easier to understand. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman from Indiana yield ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Why do you need anything in there at all for the 2-year 
man? He is taken care of in (3). 

Mr. Bray. No. Under (3), that is if he performs the way they 
want him to, it will be cut down. But I believe, still, there should be 
something: 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not simply word it this way: “Any person who 
at the time of his release from active duty in the Armed Forces has 
served therein for less than 2 years.” 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I thought we agreed to that once. 

Mr. Brooks. Instead of “2 years or less,” just put “less than 2 
years.” 

Mr. Devereux. Of course, the 2-year draft he does have the re- 
mainder of his time as an obligation up to 8 years. That is correct, 
is it not? 
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Mr. Dwucanoper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. So perhaps this does cover it to some extent. Is 
that what you are getting at, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Bureess. I think the effect, Mr. Congressman, is—it is 
very careful language and perhaps we are holding out on a tech- 
nicality here. 

But the point is that both the 6 months man and the 2-year man 
vet a total 8-year obligation. And in paragraph 3 we permit the 
2-year man to earn back his incentive right. That is the implication 
here. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

Secretary Burcess. I think it is a matter for the lawyers to decide. 
And we will be perfectly willing to take the reasonable route on it, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I will ask you this, Mr. Secretary, then, if that is what 
you are getting at. 

Then on line 20, where you say: 


He may be required to serve the remainder of his military obligation in the 
Ready Reserve— 


shouldn’t that simply be in the Reserve, leaving out the word “Ready” ¢ 
Mr. Jackson. No. This is a formula for participation, required 
participation. 
Mr. Brooxs. I know, but you are going—in the very next paragraph 
there you are going to say, he can serve less time in the Ready Reserve, 
but in this paragraph you say the entire time shall be in the Ready 


Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. We could add in there, “Except as provided in 
paragraph 3.” 

Mr. Brooks. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 4, it would 
be. 

Mr. Devereux. Well—subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 of 
this subsection 

Mr. Ducanprr. I don’t see why your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, 
isn’t the best, to make it less than 2 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. W ell, there are two suggestions. One is to make it 
less than 2 years ¢ and the other is in reference to the Ready Reserve. 

and I don’t think any of the Departments expect a man 
who takes 6 months of training, for instance, to stay in the Ready Re- 
serve 714 years. 

They want him to get out earlier than that, and get in the Stand- 
by Reserve. 

Isn’t that the theory of the whole thing ? 

Mr. Price. Not the 6 months trainee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, yes, give him an incentive to get over to the Stand- 
by Reserve by training properly. 

Mr. Price. By accepting active duty, active service? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, that doesn’t make it very plain here. 
The other day General Devereux, in the committee, explained certain 
factors there as to so long in the Ready Reserves, and then in the 
Standby Reserve. It doesn’t seem to me like this bill, as written now, 
makes that very plain. 
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I know there are doubts in our minds what it means. I don’t know 
what trouble you are going to have on the floor and the general public 
on the matter. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we will have it cleared up by the time it reaches 
the floor. 

Mr. JoHnson. We hope. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, what is wrong with the Devereux 
language there : 
subject to the provisions of subsection 4 of this paragraph. 


Add that, on line 20, after the term “Ready Reserve.” 

Colonel CHAmpBeErs. You mean subsection 3, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it will be changed to 4; won’t it? 

Mr. Price. Three. 

Secretary Burcess. Subsection. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we will say three. It should be four, as a sepa- 
rate paragraph. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Burcess. Our screening I think takes care of that situa- 
tion that you speak of, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. What screening ? 

General Watsu. On the next page. 

Secretary Burerss. On the next page, sir, page 16, I believe it is, 
sir. 

The first call there is to take in the Ready Reserve, and even if he— 
this man is not eligible for an incentive earnback, but that he can be 
screened from the Ready Reserve under the screening provisions on 
the next page. 

In other words, that—but his initial movement there is in the Ready 
Reserve. 

And that is where we intend to keep him to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Mr. Brooks. I think, however, someone reading that out of context 
with the rest of the act, might be confused. 

Mr. Jackson. We would have no objections to the suggestion of 
adding at the end of line 20, “Subject to paragraph 3 of this section,” 
sir. 

Mr. Brooks. “Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3.” 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now, that raises another point, if they have gotten that straightened 
out. If aman serves less than 2 years and supposing we have a reduc- 
tion and we discharge him ahead of time, what will the situation 
then be—at the convenience of the Government and not necessarily 
at the man’s convenience. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, we thought of that situation in this particular 
section, General Devereux, and we figured that it would be impossible 
to set forth the formula for the man who served a year, 11 months and 
20 days, 11 months, and all the way down. 

We thought that in the legislative history as we may be making 
now that consideration would be given with respect to screeni 
him administratively in view of the number of months that he served. 

If he were let out in 5 months it would be one thing. If he were 
let out in a year and 10 months, it would be another. But we felt it 
would be very cumbersome in the law to try to get a formula all the 
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way down. And we had to have a cutoff place, and we made it at 2 
vears, Sir. 

“ Mr. Bray. Wouldn't it be advantageous here if in this—back to 
paragraph 

Mr. Puttar. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Philbin ¢ 

Mr. Bray. That is, have just a certain paragraph explaining, which 
| think you can read and explain. It is a little difficult todo. But 
just say if someone serves less than 2 years he will serve in the Ready 
Reserve up to a total time of 8 years. I mean, spell it right out. 

You can say 2 years or less, but that does confuse it. And then 
vo ahead with the 2 years. Just one extra paragraph in it. And I 
believe it could be simplified a great deal. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, we had in mind the man who was discharged, 
as the general says, not on his own application but for some reason, 
and we have it “may” in here so we could take care of an inequity. 

We have had cases where the man has served within a few days of 
his obligated period. It would seem unfair that he would not have 
the opportunity if it were for the convenience of the Government. 

So it does provide “may,” and I have stated that we do have in 
mind definitely, as we are stating now on the record, to adjust that 
by administrative use of the screening. 

Mr. Jounson. Why isn’t the suggestion Mr. Bray makes the best 
one ¢ 

Just state each one separately and describe it so nobody can mis- 
understand it. I think that is a whole lot better. You got a lot of 
things in here that are going to be misunderstood, I am afraid. 

The language is ambiguous. And that isn’t any critical comment. 

Mr. Jackson. If the committee agrees on the formula, I think we 
can stretch it out in each instance to make it crystal clear. 

It is the policy here we are asking for, and I think if you gentlemen 
would agree-—— 

Mr. Jounson. The main thing we want to remember is we have to 
go over here to the House of Representatives and describe this to 
people that don’t know a darn thing about it. They are going to 
get all confused. The simpler you can make it the better it is. 

Mr. Price. You mean they will join us. 

Mr. Jounson. And nobody knows that better than the chairman. 
He has had that experience before. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have been very successful thus far, but we don’t 
want to tempt our luck. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Is your idea, Mr. Bray, to tie that to that subsection 1? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

_ Why not just say, “any person who at the time of his release in ac- 
tive duty in an Armed Force has served therein for less than 2 years 
may be required to serve the remainder of his full military obligation 
of 8 years in the Ready Reserve,” and then in the next paragraph: 
“Any person who at the time of his release has served less than 2 
years”—I mean I don’t see any reason why we can’t make it simple. 
ems so you can readily understand, and still use the word “may” 

ere. 
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I remember an old Scotch colonel one time who had a great deal of 
service. Each time he would plan anything he would say, “Make it 
simpler or it won’t work.” And we might as well do that here. 

Mr. Brooks. This language presently in subsection 1, would cover 
all 2-year men and all men serving less than 2 years. 

Mr. Putter. It covers also a total obligation of service and Reserve 
Service of 5 years, doesn’t it, the way it is written? 

Mr. Bray. 8 years. 

Mr. Brooks. That would make them all in the Ready Reserve for 
the full period. But then in subsection 4—because we have adopted 
one that is now, but we are amending that to four—there is provision 
for it to be reduced, or should be in that paragraph. 

Mr. Jounson. Well 

Mr. Brooks. But there is no provision for the reduction there of 6 
months or 2-year trainees. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, for the reasons that I have outlined 
here, sir. And I think, with your permission, that we can spell this 
out seriatim and clearly if the principle and policy is approved by the 
committee. 

We have condensed it a little in the verbiage here, and I think we 
can take care of the points 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee would like to have it very 
clear, yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I say one thing? 

Mr. Brooxs General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. The person I want to take care of is the man who 
serves between 6 months and 2 years, to grant him a right to work back 
his obligation, which is not provided for in here. 

Mr. Jackson. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I think we can very easily spell that out. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, if you want to give him precisely, whether he 
serves 7 months or whether he served a year and 10 months, the right 
to earn back identically, that is simple enough. 

We thought that the man that got off in 7 months might be in a dif- 
ferent situation for entitlement of earnback than the man who served 
up to a few days within his obligated period of years. 

Mr. Devereux. There will probably be very few that will come up. 

However, if a man serves between 6 months and 2 years he should 
be covered and have the privilege of getting his earnback. 

Mr. Jackson. (Nods.) 

Mr. Devereux. And whether you want to work out a precise for- 
mula—I don’t think that is necessary, because if he is discharged at 
the convenience of the Government after a year and a half service, 
let’s blanket him right in as though he had been or had served 2 years. 

Mr. Bray. There are strong reasons for what the General says. 
Because the draft board treats a man, I believe, after 6 months the 
same as 2 years, doesn’t it, General Hershey ? 

General Hersuery. (Nods.) 

Mr. Bray. I mean, there is precedent for what General Devereux 
suggested here. 

Mr. Jackson. We would be happy to put it in the statute if that is 
the wishes of the committee. 
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Secretary Burcess. General, I think what we do is 6 months, 6 
months up to a year, a year toa year and a half, and a year and a half 
to 2 years. 

I think we can work it out. Is that what you think we should do, 
sir? 

Mr. Devereux. I am perfectly willing to go along with the idea that 
if a man is discharged for the convenience of the Government, between 
the period of 6 months and 2 years, he shall have all of the rights of 
earnback that the man who serves 2 years has. 

Secretary Burcess. We agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. You will not have too many people actually in that 
category. : 

Secretary Burcess. We will agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Now, let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Where is the provision to 
put your 6-month man over in the Standby Reserve ? 

Secretary Burgess. It is in the screening provisions, sir, that come 
later in the page. 

Mr. Brooks. On page 16? 

General Warsu. 15 and 16. 

Mr. Brooks. 15? 

General Watusu. 15 and 16. 

Mr. Pattern. Paragraph (g) on page 16. 

Mr. Devereux. We are on line 9. I think if we go ahead and read 
I think we will come to that. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, let’s go ahead. You will frame the lan- 
guage we have in mind in reference to making this more particular ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To cover the man above 6 months but less than 2 years. 

Mr. Jackson. We will do it. We can do it very readily. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Will you make a note of that, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Take up the next paragraph, then. 

Mr. Ducanper. Reading on page 15, line 8 (f). 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating as a 
Service in the Navy), each Armed Force of the United States shall provide a 
system of continuous screening of units and members of the Ready Reserve to 
insure that— 

(1) no significant attrition will occur to those members or units during a 
mobilization ; 

(2) there will be a proper balance of military skills; 

(3) members of the Reserve Force possessing critical civilian skill will not be 
retained in numbers beyond the requirements for those skills except for persons 
who have military skills for which there is an overriding requirement; and 

(4) with due respect to national security and military requirements, recog- 
nition is given to participation in combat. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Burcrss. We have an amendment there, I believe. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then there is an amendment to follow thereafter. 

Add a new subsection (5). 

(5) Members of the Reserve Forces whose mobilization in an emergency would 
result in an extreme personal or community hardship. 

Mr. Brooxs. What will that amendment do? 


55066—55—No. 11——-73 
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Secretary Bureess. It is a screening criteria there, Mr. Chairman. 
In the event you had a man who was the mayor of a city or if a man 
had a very large family with his wife in the hospital and he was 
making minimum w ages—it is that type of criteria there that we are 
trying “to apply, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Brooxs. Now, the reason I asked that: We have here a com- 
munication from one of our colleagues, Congressman Eugene Mc- 
Carthy. It isnot very long. I will undertake to read the important 
portion of it. 

He writes this: 


I am convinced that any bill to strength the Reserve must include a section 
setting up a civilian appeal board to which members of the Reserve may appeal 
when they are involuntarily called to active duty. At the present time as you 
know, there is no provision for any appeal except to the service which is ordering 
the man to report. This means that the final determination is made by the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force, and that military requirements serve as criteria 
for these decisions. A civilian appeal board for the reservists merely opens to 
them the same opportunity extended to the draft registrants and would eliminate 
a weakness which has long existed in the Reserve programs. Much of the 
strenuous objection to a comprehensive manpower program may be removed if 
proponents see that the Reserve hardship cases will be considered by this kind 
of a civilian board which will base its decision on such things as the family value 
and be guided by the needs of the whole society instead of only by the military 
ones, 

During the floor debate in 1951 on amendments to the UMT Training and Serv- 
ice Act, I twice offered an amendment to accomplish this purpose. Both times 
the House adopted the proposal overwhelmingly by a voice vote. The debate 
may be found in a bound volume of the Congressional Record, 82d Congress, 
page 3777, and again, on page 3903. 

It is my intention to again offer such an amendment if the bill as reported 
contains no such provisions. However, I am bringing this to your attention in 
the hope that the committee will include an appeal procedure in the bill it drafts. 

I will appreciate your attention given the matter. 


And I am placing the letter in the record if there is no objection 
at this time. 


(The letter is as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0., March 9, 1955. 
Hon. OvERTON BrRooKs, 
Chairman, Subcommittce No. 1, Armed Services Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brooks: It is my understanding that your subcommittee 
has concluded public hearings on H. R. 2967 and is now ready to mark up the 
bill for presentation to the Committee on Armed Services. I regret that the 
press of my work on the Ways and Means Committee prevented my appearing 
before your subcommittee during the hearings, but I would like to call your 
attention to a provision which, I believe, should be included in the bill, and 
which may not have been covered by testimony in the public hearings. 

I am convinced that any bill to strengthen the Reserve must include a section 
setting up a civilian appeal board to which members of the Reserve may appeal 
when they are involuntarily called to active duty. At the present time, as you 
know, there is no provision for any appeal except to the service which is ordering 
the man to report. This means that final determination is made by the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, and that military requirements serve as criteria for these 
decisions. A civilian appeal board for reservists merely opens to them the same 
opportunity extended to draft registrants, and would eliminate a weakness 
which has long existed in Reserve programs. Much of the strenuous objection to 
a comprehensive manpower program may be removed if opponents see that Re- 
serve hardship cases will be considered by this kind of a civilian board which 
will base its decisions on such things as family values and be guided by the 
needs of the whole society instead of only military ones. 
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During the floor debate on the 1951 amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, I twice offered an amendment to accomplish this 
purpose. Both times the House adopted the proposal overwhelmingly by voice 
vote. The debate may be found in the bound volume of the Congressional Record 
of the 82d Congress, Ist session, page 3777, and again on page 3903. 

It is my intention to again offer such an amendment if the bill, as reported, 
contains no such provision. However, I am bringing this to your attention in 
the hope that the committee will include an appeal procedure in the bill it drafts. 
| will appreciate any attention given to this matter. 

Most sincerely yours, 
SUGENE J. McCarrny, M. C. 

Mr. Brooks. The reason I do it at this point: Because this provides 
for a screening but does not provide any method for screening. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir; it does, sir. 

Our first objective—and I think this is an answer to the Congress- 
man’s letter, Mr. Chairman. 

If we are going to have a Ready Reserve we want people in there 
who are ready to go. We set up this screening criteria to try to get 
people from the standpoint of skills and other criteria that we lay 
down here. If we can have those screening criteria we will see those 
people are screened, to the Standby Reserve and their recall will 
then be subject to General Hershey and General Hershey’s system. 
And we think that through that provision that we provided the best 
possible means of achieving just exactly what the Congressman is 
talking about. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, who would do the screening under your program ¢ 

Secretary Bureess. The Department of Defense would do the 
screening, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, would the Department of Defense as contra- 
distinguished from the several departments, like the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force, do that ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, it would be on a service basis, sir, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, and these screening criteria, 
sir, which are participated in by the various elements of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Office of Defense Mobilization, and so forth, and 
it would be through that mechanism that we would get those people 
out of the Ready Reserve and into the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. What sort of board or what sort of arrangement 
would you have—— 

Secretary Bureess. It would be through our command arrange- 
ments, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Command arrangements ? 

Secretary Buraess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is each State, command office, or each—what 
office ? 

I would like to know specifically. 

Secretary Burerss. Well, we have district commanders and we 
have area commanders. Maybe the Army could speak to that in more 
elaborate detail, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we have the Under Secretary of the Army here. 

Mr. Orrn. Well, as far as the Department of the Army is con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Orth? 

Mr. Orr. We have traditionally felt if there is to be any screen- 
ing out of the military service of a man who is in the military it 
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ought to be done by the military who are best able to analyze and 
appreciate the problems. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I was going along with you pretty well until 
you come up and you want now to draft these 6-month men. 

It seems to me we are going to have to then give them greater 
protec tion against arbitrary rec: all than we did before. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, I think you are confusing two things. 
At the time of Korea there was no prescreening. They had to be 
screened after they were ordered to duty. And the time element 
aught us so short that, there were injustices done, and everybody 
knows that. 

Mr. Brooxs. The time element may be shorter the next time. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir; but this provides for a prescreening. So 
we won't have to do any screening after it occurs because we are 
keeping a continuous prescreening under the arrangements laid down 
in this prescreening process. So you will have those people weeded 
out just as fast as rapidly. 

Mr. Brooks. How would you interpret subsection 1? That seems 
to me to provide for last-minute screening for hardship cases. 

Colonel Boyer. That is to prevent—— 

Colonel Cuameers. The whole purpose would be to prevent at the 
time of mobilization any significant attrition. You would have 
screened these people out who for the various reasons should not be 
in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price asked me first. 

Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I can appreciate the concern expressed 
in Congressman McCarthy’s letter. 1 may have given a standing vots 
on his amendment, I don’t recall. I have had considerable experience 
in the matter of hardship discharges and I have always found the 
military to be exceptionally liberal and fair in handling hardship 
discharges. I am not worried about it a bit. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. Is this your idea, Mr. Secretary? So many would 
apply for this that you would spend all your time se reening and none 
of your time to get somebody that is going to be in the Reserve? 

Secretary Burarss. (Nods.) 

Mr. Jounson. And your idéa is—and I agree with Mel Price—my 
experience with the Department in getting hardship cases has been 
very good. They have been generous. 

Secretary Burcess. It is far better to run it that way, Mr. Congress- 
man, because if we are going to have a Ready Reserve we want people 
in there that really can perform under that arrangement. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that. You don’t want to spend your 
time on some collateral matter that is really secondary to your major 
mission. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. aucmans x. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. This whole thought expressed by Mr. McCarthy is 
contrary. to our general concept. The military departments are ad- 
ministered—I mean are controlled by civilians, so that any man who 
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feels that has a just cause can make his appeal right on up to the 
military—lI mean to the civilian heads of our departments. 

So 1 don’t think that the injection of a civilian group in there to 
pass on what the military does is necessary at all because we have that 
at the present time. 

Secretary Burgess. I think, Mr. Congressman, you are definitely 
correct, sir, and I think we can handle the matter more expeditiously 
and fairly under the procedures we are trying to achieve through this 
legislation. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

I am not especially alarmed over this section. All you gentlemen 
should realize that in 1951, I believe it was—I remember the McCarthy 
unendment and it did pass in the House. 

So it might be worthwhile to understand that the majority of the 
Members that were there then are there now. I do remember Me- 
Carthy’s rather strong speech on the matter. 

Mr. Brooks. He carried it at first. 

Mr. Bray. He carried it overwhelmingly. 

If you gentlemen want to make this bill as palatable as possible— 
I trust you do. It would be pretty hard to make some of the things 
very palatable even to me. But just for the sake of your bill here, I 
would remember what Kipling said, “Trust yourself and all men doubt 
you, but make allowance for their doubting, too.” 

The House did adopt McCarthy’s theory overwhelmingly at the 
time it happened. That is just an observation. I am not making 
an objection. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, may I make one point there. 
I think since Mr. McCarthy’s action before—and he may have over- 
looked it in writing this letter. I believe the Congress has given 
to the Department of Defense three additional Assistant Secretaries 
for Manpower and Personnel and there I think Congressman Dever- 
eux’s point is quite well taken, that we do have civilians who have 
very primary responsibility in these areas. And I think that there 
is a new level of 

Mr. Brooks. I brought the point up—may I say this, Mr. Seere- 
tary—so as to thrash it out now. I know it is coming up. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And I got my views on it, too. 

But I want to know in the record exactly what the Department 
intends to do in the event of a mobilization and here comes up a 
young fellow who says, “Well, my wife is in the hospital in a critical 
condition, and I have two children here also in the hospital,” or 
“I have some other hardship”—who is going to pass on that at the 
last. minute, and how is it going to be done? 

Secretary Burgess. Well, it would be done under these criteria, sir, 
and if his hardship had existed for some time we would have trans- 
ferred him or screened him to the Standby Reserve anyway. 

General Hershey would determine on his return under those con- 
ditions. I just think that we have the matter very well provided for 
here. 

Mr. Orru. Mr. Congressman— 

Mr. Brooks. General Hershey wanted to say something and then 
I will call on Mr. Price. 
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General Hershey, would you like to put it under the draft board? 

General Hersney. No, sir. 

I want to say first of all I am very appreciative of what we were 
talking about—what Mr. McCarthy is talking about. But in the 
first place, we went into the Korea business and we had words “Ready” 
and “Standby.” They meant nothing. I am sure from what this sub- 
committee has done in the last 6 weeks you are going to have in the 
future—so the people who are on active duty are going—we know 
they are going to fight because we are not going to start screening 
them on the day. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the reason 

General Hersury. We are going to have a Ready Reserve and that 
is going to be just as ready so far as the screening as the men who are 
on active duty. 

If it isn’t you have a Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the reason—— 

General Hrersney. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the reason I wanted the mission set forth in 
the law. 

General Hersuey. That is right. But on the other hand, I don’t 
believe we want to violate the principle of having—and I don’t like 
to keep bringing up the words “commissar,” but the one thing we 
don’t want is a Ready Reserve that is being run for the purpose of 
not fighting. I think you have to either fire the Secretary of Defense 
or make him do his duty. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price——[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I think General Hershey is absolutely 
correct. 

I was about to address myself to the point that he brought up, that 
you want an Active Ready Reserve to go in. You don’t want to start 
screening when the call comes. 

That should be taken care of in advance. But to get down to the 
real operation of the military hardship—the manner in which they 
should handle the hardship discharge, I think they have done a 
wonderful job in handling hardship discharges. 

Now, we may make some mistakes. Anybody can make mistakes. 
But I always found them ready to handle the case 2, 3, or 4 times if it 
was a worthy case. They always go back finally to the civilian au- 
thority, anyway. They always go back to the Selective Service Board 
before they make a decision. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further discussion on that ? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. I would like to make one point. The situation that 
you envision 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Just a few days before mobilization or something 
like that, you would have the exact same parallel in the Active Forces. 
You may have a division ordered overseas all of a sudden and these 
various problems come up and a man is transferred. He is transferred 
out of the division. 

Mr. Orrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. That is going overseas, because that particular hard- 
ship has come up in the last few days. 
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Mr. Orru. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. So I don’t think you have any insurmountable prob- 
lem at all. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t thing so, and I rather think it is going to be 
handled all right. But I want to remind the gentleman from Mary- 
land, who is a Marine—and he has his heart within the Marine Corps— 
that the Marines were called out with 7 days notice, and that is all they 
got, and there was no screening and there were no hardship cases. 

Mr. Price. Why did it take them so long, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Devereux. General Burger is over there. Maybe he can speak 
to that. I believe in the event of an extreme hardship that those 
people, though they knew they were ready for call at any time, that in 
extreme hardships they were not taken. 

General Burcer. That is correct. I know—it may not have hap- 
pened prior to their leaving their home station, but when they got to 
their mobilization station, many of them were transferred or not 
transferred to the unit going to Korea because of recent hardship in- 
formation that had come to the man. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Addressing a question to General Walsh, isn’t it 
true that the National Guard divisions that were called up for the 
Korean war, after they got into camp, then the screening took place, 
and dozens of individuals who had applied for hardship discharge 
were handled and returned to their homes, were processed and returned 
to their homes? 

General Watsn. Yes; because they change the criteria after mobili- 
zation. But may I qualify it, Mr. Chairman, by saying this: I can 
conceive that. when you inject the draft element into a proposition, you 
are face to face with the matter brought up by the Congressman from 
Minnesota, Mr. McCarthy. 

But I invite the committee’s attention to the legislation which 
established the American defense period in 1940, and in that act 
there was a provision, a very liberal provision which provided upon 
application for the discharge of any man up to and including the 
grade of captain. 

We opposed the enactment of that provision very strongly, but 
unfortunately our wishes did not prevail. The result was 80,000 
men were discharged after the mobilization process had started. 

So we had to go out and replace those 80,000 men, which fortunately 
we were able to do. But the difference was we lost 80,000 trained 
men and replaced them with 80,000 untrained men, totally untrained. 

And then what happened? Within less than a year the 80,000 
trained men that we discharged were picked up by Selective Service. 

So I have to go along with what General Hershey said here, that 
if the criteria is changed at or after ths mobilization and then the 
screening process starts, then it is no longer a Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General Musvrn. Mr. Chairman, if I might—— 

Mr. Brooks. All right, General. 

General Mitsurn. The think we are trying to do is do this screen- 
ing ahead of time, so we won’t have to do it after the emergency occurs. 
That is the purpose of this screening process. 
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Mr. Brooks. Any further discussion of this? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, where were we—— 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to raise any discus- 
sion, but on paragraph (3), my understanding is that another sub- 
committee is going to consider scientists, instead of this committee. 
If that be true, I just wanted to make it a matter of record that we 
have some interest in the scientists in addition to the trained men, 
in paragraph (3), what we are reading now. I understood that was 
going to be taken up later by another subcommittee. Is that true? 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is true. The chairman, Mr. Vinson, has 
given that to another committee. That is just a bare statement. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. I suppose, then, we have accepted this 
amendment, to add a new subsection; is that correct? If we have, 
then I have an amendment to offer to this section. 

Mr. Brooks. Well now, let’s proceed here. We agreed. 

Is there any objection to the new subsection offered, section to. 
at the bottom of page 15, to this particular section / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will adopt that. 

Now, do you want to offer your amendment ¢ 

Mr. Price. I want to offer an amendment, Mr, Chairman, on line 9, 
page 15, after the word “Defense”, insert the following : 

After consultation with agencies having responsibility for civilian manpower 
policies. 

Now, the effect of this would be to make certain that in operating 
the screening procedure the Department of Defense consults with the 
Department of Labor, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and any 
other agency with responsibility for civilian manpower policies. 

I feel that unless this consultation takes place, there is danger that 
the screening procedure would not adequately recognize the needs 
of the civilian economy for skilled manpower. 

Secretary Burcrss. May | have that provision read to me, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Read it again, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. On page 15, line 9, after “Defense” and after the paren- 
thesis, insert the following: 
after consultation with agencies having the responsibility for civilian manpower 
policies. 

Secretary Burcrss. I accept that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection on the part of anybody, anybody on the 
committee’ If not 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask a question about it? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Does that mean before anyone in the Ready Reserve 
can be called up, the Department of Labor has to be consulted ? 

Secretary Bureess. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. This is a different thing entirely. 

Mr. Price. It is a matter of overall general policy. 

Secretary Burcess. That is a development of criteria, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Devereux. As you announced before. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Devereux. That you do that. 

Secretary Burcerss. Yes, sir. We are working with them right 
today on that very problem. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no objection. 

You have that, Mr. Ducander ?¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Price said he would give it to me. 

Mr. Brooks. On line 9, immediately after the word “Defense,” add a 
comma and then the following verbiage there: 
after consultation with agencies having responsibilities for manpower policies— 
another comma, 

If there is no objection, then that will stand adopted. 

What about the entire paragraph as read, is there any further change 
or discussion or objection ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will adopt it, then. 

Where were we, Mr. Ducander / 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 16, line 1 of the bill. Substitute for subsec- 
tion (g) the following, reading now the amendment: 

(g) Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, any member 
of the Ready Reserve may be transferred to the Standby Reserve. Subject to 
such regulations as the appropriate Secretary may prescribe, any member of the 
Standby Reserve may, at any time upon his request, be placed in the Ready 
Reserve if qualified. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is there any objection to that / 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Is that page 16? 

Mr. Brooks. It is at the top of page 16. In leu of (g) you adda 
new (g). 

Those regulations would be uniform, I assume, covering all services, 
Mr. Sec retar y. 

Secretary Burarss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then there is no objection to that new (g) ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Unfortunately, I was delayed, so I am trying to get 
back into the discussion. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is a new (g), Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. [ Reading: |] 

Under regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, any member of the 
Ready Reserve may be transferred to the Standby Reserve. Subject to such 
regulations as the appropriate Secretary may prescribe, any member of the 
Standby Reserve may, at any time upon his request, be placed in the Ready 
Reserve if qualified. 

Now, does that apply to the 6-month boys or does it apply to all 
Reserves ? 

Secretary Burcess. It applies to all Reserves, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Officers and men ? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, we are giving to the Secretary 
arbitrary power to transfer any Reserve from Ready Reserve to 
Standby, and that includes officers, noncoms as well as enlisted ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the officer have the chance and will the enlisted 
man have a chance to remain in the Ready Reserve / 
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Secretary Burcess. Well, that is one of the things in this provision 
that we have here, is to permit them, if they are transferred and 
vacancies develop, that they can apply back for them, as well as—to 
give a two-way movement on the situation, Congressman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am thinking about the degree of permanency 
that probably an Active Reserve should have. 

Secretary Burgess. We are going to have a great deal of perma 
nency in reaching that ceiling that we are aiming for in 1959, sir. We 
are going to be needing quite a few people to do that. So I don’t think 
we have too much of a problem there. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I make a point there? 

Mr. Secretary, you will not use this as a means of lowering your 
Ready Reserve so that you can bring more people in ¢ 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir; no, sir. I would say not. I think we 
would use it as a means to make certain that we had as many volun- 
teers in the Ready Reserve as possible, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, anyhow, that will be subject to yearly review. 

Secretary Buroess. Yes, sir. And that will be subject to this re- 
porting that you have asked us to provide to you, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And if we find something wrong, we can take appro- 
priate action. 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir; I am sure——| Laughter. | 

Colonel Borer. I think you will find most of the people transferring 
to the Standby Reserve are those who have earned it and are request- 
ing it, except where they are transferred for hardship, but until this 
new language was introduced, there was no procedure whereby a man 
who got in the Standby could get back in the Ready Reserve if the 
condition changed and he so desired. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, is the ROA satisfied ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That the interest of the Ready Reserve is pro- 
tected ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. There is the bell. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you before we recess 
here: 

These regulations you say will be uniform, but there is nothing re- 
quiring it. Furthermore, I want to ask you: Would this subsection 

g), as changed, have the effect of suspending any provision of the 
law that we write here, other than this? 

Secretary Burcrss. No, sir. No, sir, we would not suspend the pro- 
vision of law as written here, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t think 

Secretary BurcEss. That would not be the intention, at least. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t think we should say “under regulations pre- 
scribed by the appropriate Secretary and subject to the provisions of 
this act”? 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, it is our intention to be in accordance 
with law, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Wouldn't that follow naturally, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Then why do we put it in other paragraphs? We just 
put one in there: “subject to provisions.” I think you made a motion, 
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didn’t you? We put in here, on page 14, subsection (1) there, that— 
we had words “subject to the provisions of paragraph (3).” 

Mr. Devereux. We called particular attention to that. 

Mr. Jounson. We wanted to call attention to that. But we cer- 
tainly can’t issue a regulation that is contrary to the law under which 
it is authorized. 

Mr. Brooks. I will ask the attorney for the Defense Department 
to get his opinion. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will this provision, as written, and read, have the 
effect of suspending the other provisions of law as we are writing 
right here on page 14 and page 15 regarding the means of transferring 
these Reserves from the Ready to the Standby Reserve ? 

Mr. Jackson. Definitely not, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, there is a rolleall. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further discussion of this? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks, If not, this will stand adopted. 

Now, we have permission to sit during the rolleall. What is the 
pleasure of the committee ? 

Mr. Price, My pleasure is to answer the rolleall. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We can’t miss a quorum call. 

Mr. Price. You can sit, but you won’t be recorded. 

Mr. Brooxs. How about meeting at 1 o’clock? We will adjourn 
until 1 o’clock, if there is no objection. 


(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned until 
1 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We were on page 16, section (g), when we recessed because of the 
rolleall on the floor of the House. 

As I recall, we had just adopted subsection (g). 

Mr. Ducander is out, and I will read (h). 

(h) Members of the reserve components who are in the Ready Reserve and 
the Standby Reserve on the date of enactment of this amendatory act, except 
those who are on active duty, shall be in the Ready Reserve and the Standby 
Reserve, as the case may be, established by this amendatory Act. 

Is there any discussion of that ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. That is exactly like the version which we adopted in 
the executive sessions of this subcommittee. If there is no objection 
to (h), then it will stand adopted as read. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you just suspend a moment? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. At this point I would like to present to the subcom- 
inittee for insertion in the record a letter from George F. Lull, D. D., 
secretary and general manager of the American Medical Association, 
with respect to suggestions of the American Medical Association, for 
inclusion in this bill. 





(The letter is as follows :) 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Varch 17, 1955. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to take this opportunity, on behalf of the 
American Medical Association, to submit for your consideration our views con- 
cerning H. R. 2967, 84th Congress, which is currently being studied by your 
committee. 

The stated purpose of the bill is to provide for strengthening of the Reserve 
Forees. It is our understanding that while the proposed program does not 
call for universal military training, it does call for short tours of active duty 
for training by a large number of trainees. We recognize that Congress may 
deem it necessary to expand the program at some future date. The initial es- 
tablishment of sound principles in administering such a training program is a 
matter of the greatest importance because of this possibility. The purpose of 
this letter is to comment on the medical aspects of the program rather than to 
support or oppose its adoption. 

The American Medical Association has been studying, for some time, the 
factors involved in the most effective utilization of medical manpower in time 
of national emergency, and particularly the medical requirements of the Armed 
Forces in situations which require relatively short periods of active duty by 
substantial numbers of noncareer personnel. Our views have been made known 
to the National Security Training Commission and to appropriate committees 
of the Congress in connection with previous legislation. We believe that we 
can make a contribution at this time by reiterating three of the suggestions 
previously made. 


(A) CONTINUATION OF PREPROFESSION AL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR QUALIFIED 
STUDENTS 


It has always been the firm belief of the association that should a program 
of universal military training be adopted, it is imperative that safeguards be 
included to prevent any disruption in the education of an adequate force of 
professional personnel. In order to accomplish the basic underlying purpose of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act, that is, to provide an adequate force of well- 
trained reserves, it is essential that the education of specialists be permitted to 
proceed without impairment. 

It is believed that the period of freedom from military training of specialists 
should extend to the completion of professional education rather than graduation 
from medical school. That is, a physician would not be considered available for 
induction until the completion of his internship training. In the implementation 
of this recommendation, it is essential that no advantage over civilian hospitals 
accrue to Armed Forces’ hospitals by allowing internship and residency service 
in such installations to count against a person’s total Reserve obligation. 

The association believes that a person whose aptitude or previous accomplish- 
ments indicate that he can best contribute to the Nation as a trained professional 
man, should be placed in a category which will permit him to continue his 
education. Such classification should be made at or before he reaches the age 
of induction. We also believe that the selection of students and the control of 
educational programs should remain in the hands of the individual colleges and 
universities. 

(B) MEDICAL CARE AND EXAMINATION OF TRAINEES 


The treatment of injuries and sickness arising during or as a direct result of 
military service while a trainee under the proposed legislation will, of course, be 
a responsibility of the Government. Such treatment should be the same as that 
furnished currently to personnel of the Armed Forces. We believe, however, 
that the number of doctors per thousand inductees should not exceed the accepted 
requirements for the civilian population generally, because of the extremely short 
period of training and the favorable training conditions which will prevail. 

The absence of combat duty and overseas assignments makes it possible to 
provide adequate medical care by the utilization of civilian physicians on a 
part-time or full-time contract basis. In any event, it is believed unwise to 
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enlarge the regular complement of the Medical Corps of the Armed Forces to 
provide additional medical personnel for this purpose. 

The association also recommends that preinduction, induction, and periedic 
Reserve examinations be conducted by civilian physicians on a fee basis, or by 
Reserve personnel, for the purpose of maintaining a satisfactory Reserve status, 
This system is now operating successfully with respect to periodic physical 
examinations for other reservists. If full-time medical personnel of the Armed 
Forces are utilized for these examinations, it will be necessary to call into service 
a much larger number of physicians than is currently required. 


(C) ELIGIBILITY OF TRAINEES FOR VETERANS’ MEDICAL BENEFITS 


Although trainees would seem to be eligible for the same benefits as members 
of the Regular Establishment, the association desires to comment only with 
respect to medical and hospital benefits for non-service-connected disabilities. 

kxisting provisions of law permit the treatment of certain non-service-con- 
nected disabilities in Veterans’ Administration facilities for persons including 
veterans, who serve, regardless of length of service, during a period of war, (a) 
if they were discharged under conditions other than dishonorable; and (b) who 
swear that they are unable to defray the expenses of hospitalization. 

The American Medical Association is unalterably opposed to any suggestion 
which contemplates the extension of such care for non-service-connected con- 
ditions to trainees under the proposed program or other peacetime veterans. 
The use of Veterans’ Administration facilities for such purposes would create 
a need for additional facilities and increased medical] staffs, thereby adding to 
the strain upon the health and medical manpower resources of the Nation. 

I respectfully request that the foregoing comments on behalf of the American 
Medical Association be included in and made a part of the record of hearings 
on H. R. 2967, 84th Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorGE F. Lut, M. D., 
Secretary and General Manager, 


Mr. Brooks. I might say the suggestions, of course, are within the 
purview of those contained in the work of the special committee which 
the chairman, Mr. Vinson, appointed. 

Also, there is a letter here from the Board of World Peace, signed 
by the Reverend Charles F. Boss, Jr., who was a witness before this 
committee. 

I would first like to praise the letter of March 2, thanking the com- 
mittee and praising the committee for work in the record, and then 
I would like to follow it up with a letter of March 21, regarding this 
comunittee. 

I ask they both be placed in the record, if there is no objection. 

(The letters are as follows :) 

BoarD OF WoRLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
March 21, 1955. 
Hon. OverRTON Brooks, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: May I call your attention to the fact that the Christian Advo- 
cate, the official publication of the Methodist Church, has given a leading article, 
beginning on page 3, to the subject “Are the Manpower Proposals Voluntary?” 
The Christian Advocate, which contains this article, has a subscription list of 
some 350,000 and goes to that many persons or homes. I assure you that the full 
opposition to the measures for universal military training and a Reserve has not 
yet reached the full floodtide. I believe your committee and Congress had better 
deliberate longer before submitting proposals under bill H. R. 2967. 

Again I express appreciation to you for the excellent hearing given me. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES F. Boss, Jr. 
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Boarp OF WorRLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 


March 2, 1955, 
Hon. OverRTON, Brooks, 


House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Brooks: May I write this word of very great apreciation to you for 
your kindly reception and that of the members of the committee yesterday after- 
noon. Every courtesy was shown me and I appreciated the time given to ques- 
tions by members of the committee, and to my answers. 

Mr. Bray requested me to give attention to one section of the legislation re- 
garding Reserves and I shall do that, sending you a carbon of the letter I write 
to him. 


All of the members of the committee showed me exceptional courtesy, and I 
thank you and others for the generous words referring to my presentation and 
answers as I was excused. 

With appreciation, and trusting that it may be possible to meet the annual needs 
for essential strength in our times without resort to an extensive program of 
youth reserve or universal military training outside of selective service, 1 am 

Sincerely yours, , 
CHARLES F. Boss, Jr. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Except for those people who were in service prior 
to July 1953, this provision of section (h) then would give you author- 
ity to bring the Ready Reserve into an organized unit ? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Subject to screening. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Ducander, would you take up there on line 
10,subsection (1). [read the preceding section. 

Secretary Burcrss. May I break in there just a minute, Mr. Con- 
eressman? Of course, the man prior to July 27, 1953, could come 
in voluntarily. 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, yes, that is understood. 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

General Watsn. I believe after line 9 there is an amendment to be 
offered, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which—9? Wehaven’t come to that. 

General Wausu. After line 9. 

Mr. Brooks. After line9. Do you have an amendment ? 

General Watsu. I think the Secretary has. 

Secretary Bureess. It is on the list there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. I have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 16, after line 9, add a new subsection—is 
that (i) ? 

Secretary Burcrss. (i) ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. (i),as follows: 

(i) No member of the Army National Guard of the United States or Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States serving voluntarily as a member thereof 
shall be transferred or discharged under this section without the consent of 
the governor or other appropriate authority of the State concerned. 

General WatsH. Mr. Chairman, that amendment would take care 
of or pertain to the men who might be assigned or transferred to the 
Army and Air National Guard. And while the adoption of the 
amendment would seem to contravene the basic law; that is, the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, nevertheless, it might be well to bear in 
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mind that the Army and Air National Guard hopes to remain on a 
strictly volunteer basis and that we will never have to have any men 
assigned to us. 

If, however, it came to pass that sometime in the future they were 
assigned, then they would be taken out or discharged when they 
had completed their Reserve obligation. 

Now, whether that would raise a constitutional question or not, 
I do not know. And if it is, I think it could be left for the future. 

Mr. Devereux. I am sorry, I don’t quite follow you all the way, 
General. 

General WausH. Well, you see, General Devereux, the purposes set 
forth in this bill contemplate that the Army and Air National Guard 
shall be a volunteer force. And as you recall, the day before yester- 
day certain amendments were presented here with reference to guar- 
anteed quotas. 

Now, it is humanly possible that notwithstanding that, we might be 
able to maintain the strength authorized by Congress, in which event 
the Department of Defense would arbitrarily assign men to us, or 
transfer men to us, whichever word you use. 

Those men would have a definite service obligation. 

As provided in the Armed Forces Reserve Act, such men are not 
to be taken out or discharged without the consent of the governor. 
So therefore they would be in the position of being held beyond their 
service obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell me why, General, do you use the term “of the 
United States” ? 

General WatsH. Because it is the Federal component, you see. 

Mr. Brooks. You want this amendment to cover the Federal com- 
ponent, but no part of the federalized part ? 

General WausH. Well, it covers both, but, of course, the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States and the Air National Guard of the 
United States are the Federal components. 

Now, the Department of Defense, I think, has a valid reason as to 
why they want that done. 

As I say, this might affect nobody. If we are able to meet our quotas 
on a volunteer basis, then we are not affected. Isn’t that correct, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is exactly right. We want to make cer- 
tain that if we did have to resort to the involuntary assignment and 
voluntary means did not meet the required numbers, Mr. Chairman, 
that any man who still had his obligation and was so placed in the 
guard—that his termination with the guard would be automatic upon 
fulfillment of his obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. I can see that. But what I don’t understand is why 
do you use the term “of the United States”? 

General Watsu. I think that is—if I may speak here before the 
counsel gets a chance to get into this point—that the balance of the 
terms, and so forth, have already been set earlier in this bill. And I 
think this is the proper use in this particular part in the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. tn other words, you want to cover that part of the 
guard that is federalized, that is about to be returned to the States? 

General Waxsu. Well, it involves the transfer from the Ready to 
the Standby Rserve and such provisions of that kind, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I see what you mean. 
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Now, why do we say “other appropriate authority of the State 
concerned ¢” 

General Watsu. That is—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Why wouldn’t it be better “consent of the governor”? 

General Waxsu. Because you have certain jurisdictions that do not 
have a Governor. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, say 

General Wausu. This language is the language of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. 

Mr. Brooks. It is? 

General Wausu. In the District of Columbia, you have different 
authority. That is why the committee and the Congress used the 
term “other appropriate authority.” 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions, Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further discussion ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, and there is no objection, we will adopt that 
section. We will adopt that amendment, rather. 

Mr. Ducanper. Shall I continue é 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Reading on page 16, line 10: 

(8) Section 209 (a) is amended by inserting the words “retained in or” before 
the word “transferred.” 


Mr. Brooxs. That is just a correcting amendment ; isn’t it, there? 
You want to give an explanation of the reason for that ? 
Secretary Burerss. Why do you do this? 


(Aside to Mr. Jackson. ) 

General Wausu. We have the act here, Mr. Secretary. 

Colonel Nore. What that does, Mr. Chairman, is make provision 
for the transfer from one component to another for either the indi- 
vidual who is transferred to the Reserve after training and service or 
the individual who enters initially into the Reserve, goes for 6 months, 
and is retained in a Reserve status at the end of that time. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. That is sufficient. 

There is no objection, is there, on the committee ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will adopt that 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. Mr. Chairman, I don’t quite under- 
stand it. Maybe I am slow on the uptake here this afternoon, but 
what is this section 209 (a) that you make reference to? You are 
amending it here by this. 

General Wausu. Of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, General. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. I mean we should have that before us to 
find out what—— 

Mr. DucaNnper. [ am sure—Mr. Jackson, read it, please. 

Mr. Jackson. Section 2095: 


A person transferred to a reserve component of an armed force of the United 
States pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, 
shall, if qualified and accepted, be permitted to enlist or accept an appointment 
in such armed force of the United States as he may elect (except that consent 
of the appropriate Secretaries shall be required for enlistment or appointments 
as a Reserve of the other armed force of the United States) and to participate 
in such programs as are authorized for such an armed force of the United States. 
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Any person who enlists or is appointed in an armed force of the United States 
shall be required to perform the remaining period of his required term of service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States in which such enlistments or ap- 
pointment is made or in any other armed force of the United States in which 
he subsequently enlists or is appointed. 

All periods of such participation shall be credited against total periods of 
obligated service imposed by the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, but no period of time shall be credited more than once. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, where does that amendment come in? The first 
sentence, isn’t it 2 

Colonel Boyer. The third word. 

Mr. Jackson. That would come in—— 

General Wausu. The third word. 

Mr. Jackson. “A person transferred,” and the new language would 
be interpolated, “retained in or,” so it would read, “A person trans- 
ferred”—— 

Mr. Brooxs. No, “retained in or transferred.” 

Mr. Jackson. “Retained in or transferred.” I am sorry. 

Your language then would read: “A person retained in or trans- 
ferred to a Reserve component,” and so on. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the reason is obvious. 

Any further discussion ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we adopt that. Take up line 12, Mr. Ducander 

Mr. Ducanper. (9) Section 212 is amended to read as follows: 

Section 212. (a) Members of the Ready Reserve and members of the reserve 
components on active duty shall be in an active status, except that members 
of the Inactive National Guard shall be in an inactive status. 

General Warsn. Mr. Chairman, if we ever get into this one, why, I 
will give up. And I know the committee will. I think we better 
let it pass. . [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. What is the Inactive National Guard? | Laughter. | 

General, we are glad you are here because there has been a lot of 
talk about the Inactive National Guard. Where is it? 

General Watsn. The Army National Guard is divided into two 
parts, the active and the inactive. The Air Nationa! Guard does not 
have an inactive Air National Guard. That was eliminated in the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Members of the Active Army National Guard may be transferred 
to the Inactive National Guard when for good and sufficient reasons 
they are not able to participate in the required training programs and 
when so transferred they are in all instances inactive, unless there is 
money available and they could be ordered or transferred back to the 
Active Guard for field training, for example. 

But when we commence to get into this active and inactive status, 
I think maybe we had better accept the language and let it ride. We 
aren’t concerned about it. : 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask this: Under our rules shouldn’t we insert 
the word “Army” on line 15 before “National Guard” ? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. And counsel has that all through the 
bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you ready 
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General Hersury. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask information 
as to whether or not the Inactive Guard, whatever it is, and the— 
yes, the Inactive Army Guard; is that a part of the Ready Reserve? 

General Watsu. “Yes,” is the answer. 

General Hersury. Then we are in Selective Service going to see a 
man enlist in the guard and for reasons of his own can’t go to a drill 
and then be transferred to the Inactive Guard, and we watch him 
for the next 8 years because he is in the Ready Reserve? 

General WausH. No, sir. 

General HersHey. Well, how do we get him if he is in the Ready 
Reserve ? 

General WatsH. Immediately that he is transferred, General 
Hershey, to the Inactive Guard he no longer is able to meet his 90 
percent requirement and the form is then sent to the local board. 

General Hersuey. Well, that is under our present rules. But as I 
read this law, the men that are in the Ready Reserve are not going to 
be drafted. I understood that because I thought that that was—they 
were going to be ready enough that we were going to leave them 
where they are because they were doing greater service. But cer- 
tainly the man who is in the Ready Reserve when they are ready is 
as badly off as the fellow who wanted to be “will” and became “shall” 
and later found out he ought to have been “may.” 

Mr. Bray. General, I believe this to be the situation: It doesn’t 
make any difference whether you call him the Ready Reserve or not, 
but just as soon as he doesn’t perform satisfactorily—I have never 
found an instance yet where the guard did not immediately send that 
name in to Selective Service. It is just lke a man in the Active 
Reserve, or Ready Reserve. If he doesn’t perform, your local board 
gets that information. Isn’t that correct, General Walsh ? 

General Watsn. That is correct, immediately. 

Mr. Bray. So I don’t see this would change it at all. 

General WausH. Yes, unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, it would. A 
man who is transferred to the Inactive National Guard should not 
be put in a position where he evades whatever requirement there 
may be. 

And I think a simple proviso to this effect: That no man with a 
Ready Reserve obligation transferred to the Inactive National Guard 
would become immune. And as General Hershey pointed out—— 

Mr. Brooks. To the draft. 

General Watsu. I will ask Colonel Straus to read this, if he will. 
I think this will solve the problem. 

Colonel Straus. You might present this as a proviso on the end 
of this Inactive National Guard: 

Provided, That no member of the Army National Guard who is required to serve 
in the Ready Reserve may be transferred to or enlist in the Inactive Army 
National Guard. 

General WarsH. You see, that would bar him completely from ever 
being transferred to the inactive guard. 

Mr. Bray. It is practically all officers, anyway, isn’t it? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. Bray. It is generally officers, isn’t it ? 

General Watsn. No, Congressman Bray. It applies equally to com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel. Generally, the man you put over 
there is a man you don’t want to lose. 
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Mr. Bray. I mean it is usually not a kid just in the guard, I don’t 
remember of any of those going inactive. 

General WatsH. Not very many. 

Mr. Bray. I know of several officers they didn’t want to lose and 
put them over into the inactive guard. 

General Watsu. There are not very many in it. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, would you mind reading that amendment 
again ¢ 

General WatsH. The chairman wants you to read the amendment 
again. 

Colonel Srravs (reading) : 

Provided, That no member of the Army National Guard who is required to serve 
in the Ready Reserve may be transferred to or enlisted in the Inactive Army 
National Guard. 

General WatsH. Would that be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, to 
(yeneral Hershey ¢ 

General Hersury. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Is that all right, General ? 

General HersHey. It is to me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now I want to ask you this. We had testimony to 
show that there were about 8,000 persons in the National Guard who 
were not performing satisfactory service. And we couldn’t locate 
where they were carried. Now, are they carried in the inactive status 
now? 

General WatsH. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Where are they carried ? 

General Watsu. At the present moment on the armory drill, I 
believe you have a participation of 90.2 percent. In your field train- 
ing you have a participation of 95.2 percent. 

Now if the man’s overall participation does not equal 90 percent, 
instantly the proper form has to be sent to the draft board. Then 
the man—it is up to the local board as to what they will do from 
then on. And in those cases we like to see the local boards pick that 
man up just as quickly as they can. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further discussion ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. Does that suit the ROA? By the way, we have a rep- 
resentative here from the Navy—who was it that spoke to me from 
the Navy Reserve? 

Did you want your name entered in the record? 

Mr. Doyte. If it is necessary, yes, sir; we would like to. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s see, what is your full name? Give that to the 
reporter, and the organization that you represent. 

Mr. Doze. It is H. G. Doyle, Naval Reserve Association. 

Mr. Brooks. I want the record to show that his organization was 
represented here at this meeting by himself. 

You are the president, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Dorie. No. I am just the legislative representative. 

Mr. Brooks. The legislative pupweremtative. 

Any further discussion on this? 

Mr. Ducanper. Did you adopt the amendment ? 

Mr. Brooks. We haven’t yet. There is no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Brooks. If not, it will stand adopted. 

Mr. Ducanper. Do we have copies of the amendment ¢ 

Colonel Straus. No; I just wrote it out, Duke. 

General WatsH. We will type that out and give it to you, Mr. 
Ducander. We will give it to counsel, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Now, any objection to section 212, as amended ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further discussion ¢ 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. All right; we will adopt it as amended. 

Now take (b), Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanpber (reading) : 


(b) Members of the Standby Reserve shall be in an inactive status. How 
ever, for the purposes of title III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, a member of the Standby Reserve who 
performs active duty for training or inactive duty training under section 206 (b) 
of this act, and who is otherwise eligible, is entitled to the award of retirement 
point credits and credit for membership in a reserve component as prescribed 
in that act. A member of the Standby Reserve who applies for membership in 
the Ready Reserve and is denied such membership because of lack of further 
requirement for such member’s grade and qualifications shall become eligible 
for consideration for promotion in the same manner as members of the Ready 
Reserve, provided such member complies with all other necessary requirements 
pursuant to law or regulation as are prescribed by the appropriate Secretary 
for members of the Ready Reserve to qualify for consideration for promo- 
tion. 


Mr. Brooxs. Now will you explain that, Mr. Secretary, or have 
vour counsel explain it ¢ 


Secretary Burenrss. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. This takes care of both of the points that Congress- 
man Van Zandt was concerned about. 

The first part provides that a person who is in the Standby Reserve, 
in spite of the fact of being in active status, he can earn entitlement 
under title III by per forming active duty for training or inactive 
training in the reserve component. 

That would allow him to keep up his accreditation for retirement. 

The second part of that section gives him an opportunity also to be 
in the promotion range, even though in the standby, if he requests 
that he be given this opportunity, he may according to this section, 
be allowed to participate and to be brought within the promotion 
range. 

Those are points that were raised by Congressman Van Zandt this 
morning, and as we indicated after the hearing, they were taken care 
of later on, and this is where they are taken care of. 

Mr. Brooks. You think that gives the reservists adequate protection, 
do you? 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir. I think the ROA have been interested 
in that. 

Mr. Brooks. You have amendments ? 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir; we will accept that. 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t hear you. 

Colonel Boyer. I say we agree to it. 

General Watsn. It doesn’t affect us, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. No objection from anybody’ No further discus- 
sion out there / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. There is none. It will stand adopted then. 

I am sorry Mr. Van Zandt isn’t here, but we will call his attention 
to the fact that I think we have taken care of his suggestion. 

General Mirpurn. Mr. Chairman, may I make a point on that? 

I think Mr. Van Zandt did read this portion and it seemed to satisfy 
him. 

Mr. Brooks. He is satisfied ¢ 

General Minpurn. But it should be called to his attention. 

Mr. Brooks. We start with 10, then, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. [Reading:| 

(c) Members of the Retired Reserve shall be in a retired status. 

| Laughter. } 

Mr. Ducanper. That is a momentous clause, isn’t it? 

Colonel Boyer. Superfluity of words. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to that status? 

If not—— 

General Wausu. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is the current law in 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act and stated just that way. 

Mr. Deverrtux. Why do we repeal it? 

General Warsi. Well, I don’t know. 

Secretary Burcess. I think it is because of some amendment work 
that we did in the bill, Mr. Chairman, it was necessary to restate 
that. 


Mr. Brooks. Well, there is no objection to it. 
What is the next one? , 
Mr. Ducanper. (10) section 214 is amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 214. The Reserve Forces shall be divided into training categtéries 
according to the types and degrees of training including the number and dura- 
tion of drills or equivalent duties to be completed in stated periods of time, 
as the appropriate Secretary prescribes. The designation of such training cate- 
gories shall be the same for each armed force of the United States. 

General Watsu. That is to conform, Mr. Chairman, to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Devereux. It is the general policy, though, that you will have 
a certain minimum requirement ? 

Is that set up any place? 

It seems to me we talked about 48 drills or something like that. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir; [ think that comes along a little later, 
Mr. Congressman. 

And I think it has already been covered, too. 

Mr. Brooks. We had something on that this morning, too. 

Secretary Bueress. Yes, sir. We set normally a minimum of 48 
drills, I believe was the way we expressed it in the earlier review this 
morning. 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Chairman, all I am doing is trying 
to keep the record clear. 

Obviously the Director of Selective Service has always got to worry 
about. Ready Reserves that are only ready in the word and not in the 
deed. 
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I just want to be sure that there is no categories going to be estal- 
lished that provided nothing as satisfactory. 

Mr. Brooxs. No. I think we provided that for the—— 

General Hersuey. I think a little later we are going te come to 
this 48. 

If this is read in the light of 48 drills, why I have less than no com- 
ment. But just the same, bitter years have taught me that some things 
happen that were not expected. 

And I want to keep Congress at least alert to the fact that we at 
least keep the record as though we want to require real accomplishment 
to belong to the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. Now, isn’t that going to be covered 
later on? 

Secretary Bureess. I think it was covered this morning, on page 13, 
and I think we are going to get into it in this election provision. 

Colonel CHAMBErRs. Starting on the bottom of page 12 and running 
into the top of page 13. 

Mr. Devereux. Or equivalent periods of training. That gives you 
then the flexibility. 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. So you could have correspondence courses ¢ 

Colonel Cuamprrs. Long weekends. 

Mr. Devereux. Then that is spelled out a little bit later on here? 

Secretary Burcess. We spell it out in this election provision, to 
insure Reserve participation, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection to that, we will pass on to the 
next one. 

Eleven ? 

Mr. Ducanper. This one is an amendment. 

Page 17, line 21. 

Substitute for section 228 the following: 

Sec. 228. To become an enlisted member of a reserve component, @ person 
shall be enlisted as a Reserve of an armed force of the United States and sub- 
scribe to the oath prescribed by section 8 of the Act of May 5, 1950, as amended, 
or be inducted into, or transferred to, or otherwise become a member of a 
reserve component under law. 

General Wautsu. Again, Mr. Chairman, that is the precise language 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I want to ask this of the Secretary. 

Under this writing a man would—suppose he would be drafted for 
2 years. 

Then when does he take that oath as prescribed by section 8 of the 
act of May 5, 1950? 

Does he take that when he is drafted, does he take it when he finishes 
active service and enters into his Reserve obligation strictly speaking. 
or when ? 

Secretary Burcrss. He takes that oath after he is transferred, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, a man that volunteers for the Reserve: 
When does he take that oath ? 

Does he take it before he gets his active duty or afterwards? 

Colone! Norre... If the man enlisted into the National Guard ini 
tially, then he would take an oath prescribed for that time at the time. 

General Wausu. At that time. 
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Colonel Norre.tyt. However, in the case here we are speaking of an 
individual transferred to the National Guard, of the appropriate State, 
after he has taken his training or after he has had active training and 
service. 

Then he subscribes to a different kind of oath than he would have if 
he had 

Mr. Brooks. Well, suppose you have this case. 

And I had worked this think out on a different theory in my mind 
than what we are approaching. 

Suppose you have the case of a man who is inducted under the draft 
for two years and then you transfer him to a guard unit. 

Suppose he says “Well, I just won’t take that oath.” 

He says, “ You are transferring me to a State unit and I do not want 
to take the oath.” 

What are you going to do? 

The Government won’t take him. 

Mr. Watsu. Mr. Chairman, there is no power on earth to force a 
man to take an oath. That was brought out here in discussion of the 
Navy plan where they ordered these men up for 2 years after their 
orders of induction. ; 

But I think the legal authorities will agree that irrespective of 
whether he takes the oath or he does not he is still a member, for ex- 
ample, I believe that in Selective Service it is not utterly uncommon 
for a man not to take the oath, but he is still in, isn’t he, General 
IIershey ? 

General Hersuery. I am sorry you asked that question as has been 
said at times. 

The Armed Forces in 1940 chose to prescribe the oath as a part of 
the induction ceremony. A gentleman refused to take it. They then 
inducted him anyway. It went to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court said that the Armed Forces could make any 
rules they wanted to, but once they made a rule and which holds as a 
part of that procedure that they had to subscribe to it as well as the 
man, and therefore the man won that case. 

I can’t quote you who it was. It seemed as though his name ended 
with “EK.” [Laughter. } 

Genera] Hersury. Well, it gets into the whole question of when a 
man has exhausted his administrative remedies. 

And most of the time the court has held that he goes up at the time 
he steps forward for an oath and that is when he refuses to take the 
oath, and at the present time men are not being inducted who do not 
take the oath. 

I believe I am accurate. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, if a man refuses to take an oath now, 
you do not induct him ? 

General Hersury. We don’t induct them. 

And the next thing, we end up in the district court. 

The district court finds them guilty. The circuit court sometimes 
sustains him. And generally the Supreme Court overturns him. 

And then he goes loose. 

Now, that is about what is happening with some of the people who 
refuse to take the oath. I don’t advise it and I don’t recommend it. 

I am merely stating it. 
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Mr. Brooks. How many would you say do not take oaths now! 

General Hersuey. They take oaths if they get in. 

If they do not take oaths, they don’t get in. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean how many would you say you lost in the draft 
by virtue of those? 

General Hersuey. Not very many ofthat. It happened to be mostly 
conscientious objectors. 

Mr. Brooks. That is not very well known, is it ¢ 

General Hersuey. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brooks. It is not very well known ? 

Mr. Bray. It is not very well publicized. 

General Hersuey. I think so. 

I have another problem. All a man has got to do is declare he is a 
Communist and you can’t take him even if he will take an oath, because 
the law says you can’t pay him. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, coming back 

General WarsH. Mr. Chairman, when you get over to page 24 of 
the bill, which deals with oaths, we have by 4 or 5 words, think we 
have overcome the situation which has just arisen here for the guard. 

That will be on page 24 of the bill, which deals with oaths. 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to overcome it? 

General Wausu. In line 20, on page 24, we would say, we would 
change the section by putting in the words “transferred pursuant to 
law” and then it would read this way: 
each person who is transferred to the Army National Guard, or the Air National 
Guard, pursuant to law shall thereafter subscribe to the following oath. 

Now, of course, if you want to get an extreme case, the man could, 
] suppose, refuse, still refuse to subscribe. 

Mr. Devereux. Then in that case, what would he do? Be assigned 
tc the Reserve ? 

General Watsu. Well, the transfer we think would still be effective, 
General Devereux, whether he took the oath or he didn’t. 

Secretary Burcess. He would still have his obligation. 

General Wausu. And he would still have his obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, if you let him first—say an 18-year-old, a 
man going in for’6 months training; if you let him go toa Reserve unit, 
or a guard unit, and enlist, then he is a member of the guard unit, 
and theoretically it is easy enough then to take him in for training 
with the United States Active Establishment. 

Now, when you induct him, however, by means of the draft, you do 
it under Federal law. Then after you get him in and train him, you 
assign him back to a State authority, which is the National Guard, 
and you are changing jurisdictions. I just wanted to know how the 
Attorney General would reason that out if a man just said, “Well, I 
don’t want to go.” 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I would be the last one to want to challenge 
General Hershey’s views with regard to this question, but it is my 
opinion under the present statutes that if an individual comes within 
the terms of the act for liability for draft and, following the prescribed 
procedures, has been called and has been inducted and has not at that 
time taken or refused to take the oath, he is still liable for his obli- 
gated service, if he has been inducted. 
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And the same reasoning would apply to an involuntary input into 
the guard, where there was legal authority so to do. 

That, sir, is my opinion. 

General Hersney. Mr. Chairman, I completely agree with him. 
The issue is whether or not the Armed Forces has required an oath as 
one of the things that they require before they inducted a man, and 
they have, I contend, still required an oath, and therefore, if he doesn’t 
take an oath he hasn’t met—I mean I agree wholly that the Armed 
Forces have the right to take anybody without an oath. I just say 
that they haven't vet done so. I agree with our learned counsel. 

Mr. Brooks. The way section 228 will read under this proposal is 
that he can’t become a member of a reserve component without taking 
that oath under section 8 of the act of May 5, 1950. 

Colonel Nore. That only applies in the case of an individual who 
becomes a member of the National Guard of a State, under the trans- 
fer or assigned authority, which will be contained in here, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And who is brought into the Federal, you mean / 

Colonel Norett. Who is brought into Federal status first and then 
transferred to the State National Guard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further discussion on that point / 

(No response. ) 

Colonel Noretit. Mr. Chairman, there will be one other slight 
change in a moment that will indicate that the oath is taken there- 
after, that is, after the active transfer. So as the counsel has already 
pointed out, he is there, oath or no oath. 

Mr. Brooks. Where does the change come ? 

Colonel Nore. That comes a little later on, sir, on page 24. 

Mr. Brooks. Twenty-four. All right, then, if that is the case—I 
can see where you transfer him and then the oath would be after the 
transfer. 

Is there any discussion of this section / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no further discussion on that point, we will 
approve that amendment as read. 

Take up the next, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanprer. This, again, is an amendment, Mr. Chairman. On 
page 18, line 3, substitute for (12) the following: 

(12) By inserting the following before the period at the end of section 232: 
, or transferred to, or otherwise acquire membership in, a reserve component 
under law: Provided, That no person shall become a member of the Army 
National Guard of the United States or Air National Guard of the United States 
hereunder, unless he first becomes a member of the Army National Guard or Air 
National Guard of the appropriate State, Territory, or District of Columbia.” 

General Watsu. That is the same amendment that was just read a 
moment ago. It is verbatim with the Armed Forces Reserve Act, and 
that is why it is in there. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have heard, then, the paragraph read, the 
amended paragraph. Is there any discussion on it é 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will adopt that. 

Take the next one, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 


“ 
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(13) By amending subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of Section 233 to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 233. (a) In time of war, or of national emergency declared by Congress 
after the enactment of this amendatory Act, any unit of the Reserve Forces 
and the members thereof, or any member not assigned to a unit organized for the 
purposes of serving as such, may, by competent authority, and subject to a deter- 
mination of availability by the Director of Selective Service in the case of 
members of the Standby Reserve, be ordered to active duty for the duration of 
the war or emergency and for six months thereafter.” 

Mr. Brooks. Any explanation desired in reference to this para- 
graph, section 233 4 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If there is no objection, then, to it, it is so ordered. 
We will adopt it. 

Mr. Devereux. I am not quite sure now. Wait a minute. 

You say, “Subject to the determination by the Director of Selective 
Service in the case of the Standby Reserve.” 

Secretary Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I guess that is all right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any objection ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, so ordered. 

Line 17. 

Mr. Ducanper. (b) on line 17, page 18: 


Members of the reserve components in a retired status may be ordered to active 
duty in time of war, or of national emergency declared by the Congress after the 
enactment of this amendatory Act, but may be ordered without their consent 
only if the appropriate Secretary determines that adequate numbers of qualified 
members of the Reserve Forces are not readily available. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that means a retired reserve is not a member of 
the Reserve ? 

Colonel Cuampers. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

[ believe that it is the intent that a member of the retired reserve 
or a reserve in a retired status is a member of the reserve component, 
but not in the Reserve Forces, and that in time of war he can under 
these circumstances be ordered back to active duty. 

Mr. Bray. Wouldn’t that be better, if you said, unless adequate 
numbers of either Ready Reserve or Standby Reserve? Because he 
is a reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Wouldn’t you want to put, Mr. Bray, the word “other- 
wise” there—“otherwise available”, on line 23, just before the word 
“readily”? Just say, “if the appropriate Secretary determines that 
adequate numbers of qualified members of the Reserve Forces are not 
otherwise readily available.” 

What do you think of that change? 

Secretary Burcess. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that all right? 

Secretary Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection to putting the word “otherwise” 
in there, on line 23, just before the word “readily”? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it is so ordered. 
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Is there any explanation or discussion in reference to this subsec- 
tion (b) ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, we will adopt that tentatively. 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 18, line 24, an amendment, substitute for 
subsection (c) the following: 

(c) In time of national emergency proclaimed by the President after the 
enactment of this amendatory Act, or when otherwise authorized by law those 
members of the Ready Reserve in total number not exceeding 750,000, who have 
been separated from active training and service in the Armed Forces for a period 
not in excess of 12 months, nay by competent authority be ordered to active 
duty for not more than 24 consecutive months: Provided, That such members 
who are members of, and participating in units of the Reserve Forces are ex- 
cluded from the authority contained in this subsection: Provided further, That 
in the case of requirements for additional numbers, Congress shall determine 
the number of additional members of the reserve components necessary for the 
national security to be ordered to active duty, pursuant to this subsection. 

Mr. Brooxs. What does that mean, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Burgess. Mr. Chairman, if I may just give a brief com- 
ment. When we presented the bill 2967 originally we asked that the 
President be given authority to call the Ready Reserve in time of a 
limited emergency declared by the President. 

In the committee print that we now have it is construed that the 
President would have no authority to call any members of the Ready 
Reserve, as this bill is presently written. 

We think that to give flexibility and to provide for these uncertain 
times that perhaps we should have this flexibility, this controlled 
flexibility. And from the standpoint of vulnerability, the persons 
under this arrangement in the Ready Reserve would be able to plan 
their adjustment to live and would have a standard understanding 
of the vulnerability question. 

I think the ROA have some feelings about this. That is the De- 
fense Department’s position. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer? 

Colonel Boyer. This is the amendment that General Maas gave you 
the other day before he had to leave town. 

And I am going to ask Colonel Chambers to comment on it at this 
time. 

Colonel Cuampers. General Maas asked that I try to get across 
the thoughts that he had on this, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry Mel is 
not here, because I am certain he could do it much better than I. 

On this business of building up a Reserve which is in fact a Ready 
Reserve, it was planned primarily to meet the problems of allout 
mobilization and allout war, which obviously would be controlled 
by the Congress. 

However, there have been in recent history and there may be in the 
future instances in which the operating forces of the Regular Estab- 
lishment may be committed to action by the President under his 
authority at a time when they are not at operating force levels. That 
might well be the forerunner of going into larger operations. 

It is deemed necessary to be able to call back those people who are 
still freshest trained, who would come back and fit into a particular 
regiment or a division or perhaps back even to the same ship or a 
similar type of ship and begin to get the operating forces at a point 
where they could operate most efficiently. 
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It is not intended—you can never have under this amendment a 
sufficient number of people to meet a large type of operation, but it 
merely would permit the taking of those men who have been separated 
from the service within the last 12 months and ordering them back, 
and then the balance of the Reserve and the units in the Reserve would 
be subject—their call-up would be subject to the approval of the 
Congress. 

As General Maas pointed out, there is at the present time—we are 
always being asked by our members as to “What is our vulnerability, 
we are in the Ready Reserve?” At the present time, of course, under 
the bill as it stands, and the committee print—well, the answer there 
is pretty firm, too. Nobody is vulnerable unless the Congress says so. 
But it doesn’t appear that that concept meets the need of the type of 
Reserve that we are trying to establish here. 

Mr. Brooks. This would make 750,000 vuinerable ? 

Colonel Cuampers. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. At all times. 

Colonel Cuampers. For 12 months after they left active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. For 12 months. 

Colonel Cuampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, for a 2-year draftee, you would be 
extending his obligation. He would get out after serving 2 years 
and then you would say for 12 months, “We are going to increase your 
obligation to make you vulnerable during that period.” 

Colonel Cuampbers. No, sir. His obligation, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, remains the same. If by that you mean his obligation within the 
Reserve, it would mean that he would have an obligation to return to 
active duty in the event of a national emergency declared by the 
President, and if his need—I mean if it was deemed he was needed, 
and if he had not gone into one of the organized units, among other 
things, we believe this will do, Mr. Chairman, we think it might act 
as a very powerful inducement to get individuals to sign up in the 
organized units. Because if they are in those units, they are ex 
cluded from the authority of this act. 

Mr. Bray. It doesn’t say so. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, it does. 

General Mitrurn. In the proviso. 

General Warsu. In the proviso, it does. 

Mr. Bray. Is that all right? 

Colonel Cuamepers. The proviso was put in with that intention, 
Mr. Bray. I believe it covers it, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I see. It does take care of that. That is what was 
worrying me. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to point out 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me. It does increase the vulnerability of men 
that have just completed the full active obligation to serve in the active 
establishment under the draft ? 

Colonel Campers. Yes. 

Secretary Burerss. It defines that, I believe, Mr. Chairman, rather 
than extends it. I think it defines it. 

Mr. Brooks. It increases the vulnerability. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Brooks, I would like to point this out : Assum- 
ing we didn’t have this and assuming the Ounsavens authorized a 
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mobilization, these would be the first people called, anyway, because 
they are the ones that will require less refr ‘esher aN 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, Colonel: Now, we are setting 
up a regular establishment, according to the President's s message, of 
2,850, 000. We are stabilizing it. Now, does this—this doesn’t look 
like stabilization, does it ? 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. This looks like you want to have 750,000 more available. 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. It absolutely stabilizes your Reserve. 

Mr. JoHNnson. It is just to meet an emergency, th: at is all. 

Secretary Burcess. It is only in the case of an emer gency declared 
by the President, Mr. Chairman. It would not be related to our 
present end strength because presumably you are not operating under 
a declared emergency at the same time. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I am not saying it should be, but it does 
definitely increase his obligation, because if this was not included, he 
‘ould only be called by act of Congress. 

Secretary Burerss. That is true, Mr. Bray. The thing that I tried 
to point out in my introductory remark on this point was this point. 
When we came here with 2,967 and under the President's message, the 
desirability there was to have the vulnerability of the Ready Reserve 
subject to the call of the President in an emergency declared by him. 
The Standby Reserve would be subject to the call of an emergency 
declared by the Congress. That provision or that aim has now been 
changed in the committee print of 2,967. What we are trying to do is 
to get a little more flexibility in the area of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t say in the least that that isn’t proper. But there 
las been a great deal of feeling, right or wrong, over at least one 
recently declared Presidential emer gency. I wonder how readily 
that will be accepted, to be able to c: all those men back just on a Presi- 
dential order. 

[ personally rather think that he should be given that power, but it 
is something that we shouldn’t view too lightly. 

Colonel Borer. Mr. Bray, I would like to point this out. If Con- 
cress is in session and an emergency developed, and it might develop 
overnight, as you know, the President would probably have time to get 
very quick acquiescence of Congress. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Colonel Boyer. But suppose Congress isn’t in session and suppose 
they are faced with the possibility of a shooting war in a rather 
limited scope. The active-duty force has to be built up and there 
should be some force available to the President to help out in that 
emergency. 

Mr. Bray. That is, you trust a President a little, up to 750,000, but 
no more ¢ 

Colonel CHAmMpers. Well [ Laughter. | 

Secretary Burcess. Also, we would like to have two million nine, 
from the Defense Department, sir. 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Bray, the important point is that the Pres- 
ident can commit the entire 2,850,000 of the standing forces. 

Mr. Bray. What is that? 

Colonel Cuampers. The President can under those circumstances 
commit the 2,850,000 in the standing forces, or the active forces. This 
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merely—well, most of the time—I shouldn’t be testifying on this sub- 
ject, because certainly it is within the purview of the Department of 
Te sg But normally units are not up to full strength. 

A ship, perhaps, may be operating at 85 or 80 percent of its require- 
ments for combat. The same thing applies to divisions and regiments. 
They frequently, due to people in the pipeline and things of that kind, 
are 10 or 15 percent under strength. 

Now, if this situation develops—and I would like to point out, sir, 
that as I recall—and please check my memory on this, some of you 
people who remember better than I—the Congress authorized the use 
of the Reserves in the Korean episode, as I recall. We were trying—- 

Mr. Brooks. No, that wasn’t on the books. The reason we put it 
on the books was because just after that fact—and this was an amend- 
ment suggested by the ROA—because we were in a deadlock. There 
fore, they suggested an amendment that we would write the law so 
that the President would declare the emergency and Congress woul 
set the number of troops to be called under that emergency. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is the Armed Forces Reserve Act, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Colonel Cuampers. I had reference to the fact that when Korea 
developed, by coincidence primarily, we were—— 

Mr. Bray. Colonel, you believe the President has the right to cal] 
the 2,850,000 ? 

Colonel Cuampers. Oh, no, sir. 

Secretary Bureess. That is the Active Forces he is speaking of. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is the Regular forces. 

Mr. Bray. Active. 

Colonel Cuampers. My only point is he has authority to commit 
them. What we say: unless you give him some opportunity to build 
those up where they should be if we are going into operations prior to 
the time that the Congress comes along and decides whether he should 
have more than that; this would not permit him to order out units, 
nor would it permit him to cannibalize units. 

Mr. Bray. I believe if this is in the bill that it should be carefully 
explained in the report as to the purpose. 

Colonel Cuampers. I would certainly urge that, sir. And I wanted 
to point out, if I could—maybe I am making a mistake by talking too 
much here, Mr. Chairman, but the Congress was in conference at the 
time Korea broke out on the extension of the draft bill, as I recall. 

General Watsu. Section 21. 

Colonel Cuampers. The conference was pretty well deadlocked. 
And then Korea broke. The conferees—and I suspect some of you 
gentlemen were on it—immediately changed their entire approach to 
the problem. They extended the draft. They authorized the call-up 
of the Reserves. And if I also recall, sir, the following day the Con- 
gress also authorized the retention of enlistees—held them in for | 
additional year. 

Now, that is when the Congress was here and when you had already 
met the debates and the legislative problems involved. 

Weare trying to anticipate a time when the Congress may or may not 
be assembled, when the President may have to commit his operating 
forces, the Regular forces, I mean, Mr. Bray, and they need to be 
brought up in some degree to where they can function efficiently and 
possibly do a better job. 
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Mr. Bray. I am inclined to believe you are correct. Because after 
all, if the President already committed our more than 2 million 
Regular Establishment, there isn’t much to do but go along and get 
the rest of them in as reinforcements. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell me this, Colonel Chambers: What is the interest 
of the Reserves in pushing this rather than the Pentagon? I could 
see where the Pentagon would want it, but why would the Reserves be 
pushing it? 

Colonel Cuampers. If I may present, sir, in General Maas’ words, 
and I hope the people in the Pentagon will forgive me, we oppose the 
idea of them having authority to order up the 2 million. We thought 
that was entirely too many people for the President to have control 
over. But we did believe that the President should have some flexi- 
bility and some authority. If he were going to commit a Marine 
squadron, for instance, and he had to have additional maintenance 
people and perhaps a few pilots, we wanted him to have what they 
needed within the time Congress could act. 

So I would say, sir, that this represents a compromise between our 
very stringent opposition to the theory of two million nine and the 
fact that we believe—we agree with the Pentagon they should have 
some flexibility and some authority. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak there, sir, I 
would like to say that the Department of Defense still holds to the 
position as contained in the original print of 2967. However, if it 
is the concensus of the committee on this problem that this bill is 
going to have the implication of zero authority to the President, that 
this offers an improvement over that position, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I speak on that ? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. On this question about getting authority from the 
Congress, I think it is purely a matter of timing. The Congress can 
be called into session in case of an emergency w ithin a very short time. 
That does not disturb me. 

The general idea on this whole approach was that we would have 
sufficient standing forces to take care of a brush war. As a matter of 
fact, General Maas himself presented that concept. And I think that 
we go along with it. 

Nothing, however, has been said about the individual who has com- 
pleted his active service and is then trying to reestablish himself in 
his civilian pursuits. And if he has ‘that additional Henpa > rw 
over and above the other reservists, it seems to me that he will be a 
a great disadvantage in ever getting "established. 

‘And, as a matter of fact, as far as the provisions to protect him 
in his reemployment rights, you could well understand that he would 
not even be employed, and he would not have those protections, 
because people would be reluctant to iy that man until at least 
he had been out of the active service for 1 yea 

Colonel CHampers. Well, speaking to the reemployment rights, 
Mr. Congressman, I would submit—I don’t believe this would change 
the rights that he would have for reemployment. I certainly recog- 
rie the validity of your argument that if he were being employed 


for the first time he might have some difliculty getting the par- 
ticular job. 
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On the other hand, it would appear that if these people are coming 
into the Ready Reserve, and if in the absence of this authority we 
come to the Congress and the Congress says, “Yes; you may use these 
und, for that matter, more, too,” then your problem is exactly the 
same. 

So long as that man is in the Ready Reserve, the entire Ready 
Reserve—the entire Reserve, for that matter—is under the gun. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Colonel Cuampers. Now, if they came up and said to the Congress, 
“This is a situation that has developed”—and purely by way of 
example—*in the Formosa straits; it looks like it is getting awfully 
bad; we would like to declare an emergency”—if they said that, now, 
there might be some delay, Mr. Devereux, before the Congress finally 
agreed on that. And it might well be that that would be a fatal delay. 

However, the vulnerability of each man in the Ready Reserve— 
the whole 2,900,000, if the Congress gives them that—will be con- 
tinued into Presidentially declared emergency, with the Congress 
holding the control on the numbers that could be used, under the point 
of view that you expressed. 

If you give us this authority, sir, only the 750,000 are immediately 
available for the Presidentially declared emergency. ‘They would be 
the least built back into their private life. They would just be coming 
back and getting oriented. 

Now, I can take my own case or yours, sir, and argue that that was 
most important to us. On the other hand, it would appear that if 
this—the question is, Does the President need this particular author- 
ity? And it would appear to us that he does. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you do with a veteran? We have a spe- 
cial provision to give veterans a classification where they will not be 
called first. What are you going to do there? Are you going to set 
that provision aside and call them ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. That is taken care of in that proviso that was writ- 
ten earlier in the day, in which the individuals who were on duty as 
of the 29th of July 1953 

Secretary Bureess. No; their Ready Reserve obligation hasn’t 
changed, Mr. Chairman, under that provision. It is the compulsion 
you are talking about there. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the change, then, under that provision ? 

Secretary Burcess. It would be by screening that we would take 
care of the type of man you are speaking of, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is a veteran, we will say, comes out of service for 
a year. If this provision primes, then he is subject to recall at any 
time for brush-fire emergency, as was indicated 

Secretary Burerss. If he hadn’t been screened as we provided in 
the screening criteria, and if he had a remaining Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where would you put that screening in the law ? 

Secretary Burcess. It has been in here, sir, I believe. 

Colonel Cuampers. It is on the bottom of page 15, sir, starting with 
line 23. The screening process, among other things, established the 
criteria “with due respect to national security and military require- 
ments, recognition is given to participation in combat.” And it is our 
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understanding in the discussions we have had with the Department 
of Defense that unless a combat veteran wants to stay in voluntarily, 
they intend to screen him out. 

Mr. Brooks. But that is not in the law, is it ? 

Colonel Cuampers. It is in the bill, sir, as proposed. 

Mr. Brooxs. I thought we had just adopted an amendment that 
says he would be screened out, and yet this amendment here would 
screen him back in, for 1 year. 

Colonel Cnampers. No, sir. 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Chairman, if I may read that amendment 
to you! 

It says: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law a person who serves on active 
duty in the Armed Forces prior to July 27, 1953 will not be required unless he 
has agreed or may hereafter agree to participate in active duty for training or 
in inactive duty training in the Ready Reserve. 

Now that does not relieve him of his Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Mr. Bray. He is still in the Ready Reserve but just does not have 
the training, isn’t that it? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is it. 

Mr. Brooks. If he comes out within the year, though, isn’t he under 
this new section we are considering now ? 

Secretary Burcress. If he was a man on a 4- or 5-year enlistment 
period, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. He would 

Secretary Burcrss. He would—a 5-year man would not be liable 
under this. 

Mr. Brooks. If he has a wounded citation in Korea and comes out, 
will he be under this 750,000? 

Secretary Burerss. Mr, Chairman, he would have been screened 
out under the screening criteria we read to you a minute ago. 

Mr. Brooks. He would not be under this? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, that says that when in the Ready Reserve 
he will not be required to attend drills and such as that. It does not 
say he is not in the Ready Reserve, does it ¢ 

Secretary Burcrss. No, it does not, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then he would be called in that 750,000, wouldn’t he? 

Secretary Burgess. If we had applied the proper screening criteria 
he would have been screened out, Mr. Bray. 

Colonel Boyer. The screening criteria is set. up—— 

Mr. Bray. You have not much time to get that screening in. And 
I know something about normal redtape that persists in the Defense 
or any other establishment. 

| am not sure you are going to get him screened that first year. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, might I say one thing? 

Mr. Secretary, have you considered the implications that such a 
provision as you suggest here would have on your voluntary enlist- 
ments ¢ 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir; it has been considered by the services. 

I don’t think that that aspect is construed by them to be hampering 
to their voluntary enlistments. 

However, I would be glad if they wish to speak to that, to give you 
assurances on that, sir. 
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Would the Navy like to speak on that? 

Admiral McManus. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be rather 
difficult to prophesy what effect. it would have because the informa- 
tion would not generally be available probably that the man was stil] 
going to have to have a year in the event that we went into war. 

He will realize of course that he has a year in the Ready Reserve. 
In general it probably would not have an adverse effect, sir, on our 
Regular Navy enlistments. 

Mr. Deverevx. If he had the understanding that after he com- 
pleted his active duty he was more vulnerable—as a matter of fact, he 
was serving then for the next 12 months at the will of the President, 
that would not place him in a different classification than the other 
man ? 

You don’t think that would have any effect at all on your enlistment 
rate / 

Admiral McManus. Frankly if it were to be laid out to the indi- 
vidual man just as you put it there, I do not think we would get any- 
body to enlist. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, that is what we wanted to find out. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you very much for your frank statement, 
Admiral. 

Admiral McManvs. If we came out and put it just as plain as that 
and bluntly. 

Mr. Jounson. You are supposed to put it out plain to the boys, 
aren't you, so he will know exactly what he is getting into. 

I don’t know that I go as far as you do, that it would knock the 
whole recruitment program out. 

But it might militate against the enlistments. 

Admiral McManus. The man will still have his Ready Reserve ob- 
ligation, and that will be told him, and that he will be liable for call 
up in the event of a national emergency. 

Mr. Devereux. We all know that, and the man also will know that. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the pleasure of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are we talking about the 750,000 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt just came in. 

Mr. Bray, what is you pleasure on this? 

Mr. Bray. Oh, I think I would go along with giving the President 
that right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think I will go along with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bennett, do you care to voice yours ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, I have not heard enought of the discussion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. Wickersuam. I will go along with you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I have no objection to that at the moment. I would like 
to think it over. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Surely. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. These 750,000: Are they going to be handpicked 
individuals? 
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Colonel Campers. The 750,000 as I understand it is the estimated 
spillout from the services in any given year, on an average, and 
within that you notice that those who are in units are eliminated. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Colonel Crampers. It is my further understanding if there is no 
need for certain types of skills they would not be called back. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, I am thinking of the Navy, having in mind 
that they may have a lot of billets that they want to fill with specialists 
and from this reservoir we will say they have 750,000 they could lift 
out of the specialists and fill the slots. 

Colonel Cuampers. That they needed; yes, sir. 

Mr: Van Zanpr. Would that apply to the Air Force the same? 

(Chorus of nods.) 

Secretary Burcess. You want to speak to that, Colonel Baldick? 

Colonel Batpick. Yes, sir, Mr. Van Zandt. I think we have to 
admit they would have to be handpicked for people to fill a particular 
spot. 

I would like to address also to the comment, if I may, of Mr. 
Devereux. 

I think probably it would have some effect on your enlistments. 

We have discussed that. However, we do not know and we have no 
way of evaluating how much effect it would have. 

Right now we don’t think that that particular provision would hurt 
us to the extent that we could not meet our commitments. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Does this mean that you will have no assurance that you can vol- 
untarily call up this number of men to meet the manpower demand of 
the Armed Forces? 

I am thinking now of a lot of Reserves who will respond to a call 
in the event of an emergency. 

Colonel CHampers. Oh. Sir, when this was discussed—the 750,000, 
when you take out the people who are in the units and whatnot, prob- 
ably would require or not meet the requirements that exist at the 
time and they fully expect to take volunteers and they would ask for 
them. 

So it certainly is not intended 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would you ask for volunteers first and then call 
your 750,000, or call your 750,000 ? 

Colonel Crampers. I would think it would be simultaneously. But 
I would have to leave that to the Defense Department to answ: 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute. 

I do not have an answer as yet. 

Secretary Bureess. I think, sir, in any arrangement like this, of 
course, if it was of a limited emergency and had that critical nature 
to it, that voluntary method would not be sure and might take some 
time, and this just gives you some guaranteed means of rebuildi ng. 

So I would say voluntary methods would be highly desirable. but 
might not give you the people that you nee ded. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now another question is this: 
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I understand this reservoir of manpower would be needed tmme- 
diately to meet the needs of the Armed Forces after the declaration 
of an emergency by the President. 

Is that right ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. As quickly as possible, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As quickly as possible. 

In other words, you feel that Congress could not be called back to 
Washington and assembled and action taken to meet the emergency ! 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Van Zandt, before you came into the room, 
sir, I made the comment that when we came before the Congress with 
the National Reserve Plan it was thought that because of the serious- 
ness of the times by the Department of Defense and through their con- 
sultations on this situation that the best concept for a Ready Reserve, 
ready to go out and meet the threat that may well be upon us, that 
the most flexible and the most desirable arrangement would be to have 
the Ready Reserve under the call of the President, with the same 
vulnerability. 

However, it was the sense of the committee, I believe, in this com- 
mittee that no numbers would have to be prescribed by the Congress, 
and that under this particular bill he would have no authority to call 
out any ready reservists in a limited emergency declared by himself. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And if this language is in the bill which becomes 
a law, then he has the authority ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. It would give him additional flexibility. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I will go along with you. 

Mr. Brooks. General Hershey, did you want to say something on 
that? 

General Hersury. I want to get in bad with everybody. I want to 
get in bad with the committee by saying I fully support the fact that 
the Ready Reserve—at least if this committee believes that 750,000 
of people, unassociated and uncertain and unknown—because you do 
not know how many are going to get out within the year, and you do 
not know how many are going to get into units and therefore you 
have not the slightest idea what | you are t talking about. 

If you are willing to give the President 750,000, I pray that you 
give him 750,000 Ready Reserves who are known, 
trained, and who are available. 

Because I believe instead of giving uncertainty—certainty to the 
reservists—you are giving uncertainty. 

Because in the first place, I can’t guess anything about a call because 
I do not know what the reenlistment rate is; I don’t know what the 
enlistment rate is, and therefore I don’t know what we are going to 
ask for. 

This poor devil won’t have any idea whether 750,000 got out this 
year or 200,000 and out of the 200,000 how many went to one of these 
units. 

Therefore, you have the height of uncertainty. 

You have every inequity that we had duri ing the Korean affair. 

Because you are going to be picking out the man that has done 
something and not the man who spent 6 months and then was out— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The man who has been out of training for 12 
months ? 

General Hersury. That is right. 


who have been 
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And I think you are going to give recruiting one of the hardest—that 
is not my business. 

They are my competitors. But I will say for them they will get 
the hardest one on the nose they ever had. 

If you want to killa Ready Reserve, just take a part of that Ready 
Reserve based on chance to be the first one called. 

| think if you want to give the President the authority to call 


750,000, make it ready reservists, and let’s not specify the least available 
ones of the lot. 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I can’t quite agree with the general, who was at one 
time my boss, because I think the important thing to read here is 
the clause, “in time of national emergency proclaimed by the 
President.’ 

Now, as I read this, and as I heard it explained by Colonel Chambers, 
the 750,000 that are out less than a year: they will have all been re- 
placed by other Ready Reserves that are trained. I can’t see why 
we shouldn't give the President this power. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. At that particular point, I think it is well to take 
into consideration the observations of General Hershey. Did you not 
say you would be instilling in the minds of these 750,000 boys who 
had been out of service, out of active training for 12 months, the fear 
that was encountered by many Reserves when the Korean war started / 

General Hersuey. No—during this year; yes. But the man before 
he enlists or at the time he served, when you are trying to get a man to 
enlist for + years—you are asking him to enlist for 6, in fact, for 7, 
because he serves 4+ years, he says on the tenterhooks, that is, for 12 
months, with the fact if he loses he has 2 more years, which makes it 
pretty near 7 years of service. 

Mr. Jounson. General, won’t there be a continual flow of replace- 
ments to take care of these men that are going off, so you will have a 
group that is constantly ready ? 

General HrrsHey. Yes; but we have created a Ready Reserve 

Mr. Jounson. The group will be ready constantly—— 

General Hersney. We are trying to create a Ready Reserve made 
up quite a little bit out of men who have not yet served. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

General Hersiry. Because they went in for 6 months, and then 
stayed for 6 years or 7 years or whatever it is, ready to put out this fire. 

Now, you are picking on the guy that served 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Bray. General, either you are confused on this or I am. 

I am not sure which it is. As I see it here, this merely gives the 
President the right to call not to exceed 750,000. 

Frankly, I think that is way too high because you are not going to 
get that many that is especially desirable, that has only been out 1 
year, and haven't already become a member of some organized unit. 
It seems to me like you are about three times higher than you need. 
But take the man that gets out on the Ist day of July, let’s say. He 
finishes 3 years. Then if he gets into an organized Reserve unit, then 
he is tmmune from this call. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 
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Mr. Bray. Otherwise—— 

General Hersury. Wait a minute. 

No. Because this call then—if everybody goes into an organized 
unit, the President will have nobody and then the fellow who went into 
organized unit figuring he wasn’t going to be called will be called 
because they won't have anybody else to call. 

Mr. Bray. No. He will not be called under this clause. Then if the 
Congress calls a national emergency he will be subject to call. 

General Hersey. Oh, yes. But does it make any difference to John 
Smith whether he gets called under a presidential or a congressiona! 
one, when they came within 5 days of each other’ | Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Now—— 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, you are approaching something 
there. You say you are going to screen these people from the Active 
Forces into the Ready Reserve. 

All right. If they are available to go into the Ready Reserve and 
you screen these other people out, then they are not the people you want 
tocallup. You have already established—— 

Secretary Burcess. You are talking about a man-—— 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. You already established the fact 
that they are not suitable for the Ready Reserves because of varying 
circumstances, haven't you ? 

Secretary Burcrss. You are talking about the man who has had 
actual combat, there, I believe. 

Mr. Deverrux. No. Lamnot. Iam talking about any man. Be- 
cause of his skills, family hardships, and that sort of thing, you take 
him right from the Active Forces into the Standby Reserve. That is 
provided for, is it not ? 

Secretary Burcess.That screening time, sir / 

Mr. Devereux. That screening time. 

All right. If they are not available to go into the organized unit 
because of these reasons, then you say he is available to the President 
to be called. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, the idea of this provision- 

Mr. Jounson. During the emergency. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Brooxs. If another Korea came along. 

Colonel Boyer. I think we should get one point clear why this is 
being done. At present time, if this bill is enacted as written, and a 
limited emergency arose where the President declared an emergency, 
he can’t call anybody. He has nobody at his call until you people in 
Congress act. And sometimes, as you know, things are debated fairly 
long in Congress before it acts or action is taken. 

So all this does is give him a limited number that he could call to 
help out in an emergency, under the-—— . 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Colonel, couldn’t this occur? Suppose there was a 
real emergency that required congressional action as well as presi- 
dential action, the President could act while Congress stumbled and 
was coming here from all over the United States. 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. You are thinking more of a semiemergency, you 
might call it. 
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Colonel Boyer. A brush fire. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; where the President ought to have the power 
to take these men and—I am sure he would use it wisely and not take 
7 more than he required. Because as I understand it, there will 
be replacements who would be ready reservists all the time that can 
be called later on also. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. JouHnson. But that situation might arise where the President 
would want to take action. As I see it, if you read that first clause, 
1 can see the need for it, the necessity of having something like that, 
asa matter of insurance. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. I want to recognize Mr. Price. 

Colonel Boyer. In addition to that, Mr. Johnson, if you call the 
emergency—let’s say you are in session and you call the emergency. 
In all probability those would be the first ones called. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, they are just out of their training and 
haven't lost most of their knacks and skills. 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I am beginning to get General Hershey’s point. 

You are directing toward a very limited class. Now, if this law 
works the way you want it to work, most of these men are going to go 
into units as soon as they come out of the active duty. 

The ones that don’t go into units are going to be mostly through 
the rural sections of our country. I think you are tying down your 
limit to the President to a very small group and I think you are 
going to run into difficulty. Because you are just going to be picking 
from the rural areas and the people from the areas that have the 
organized groups are not going to be affected by this. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Price. I think what General Hershey means to do is to give 
the President the authority to make the call. Give him a ceiling or 
give him a number. But make it from the Ready Reserve, and not 
from a group of the Ready Reserve. 

General Hersnry. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I tried to 
say. If you are trying to give the President the power, let’s give 
it to him and not tell him, “You must take people that we didn’t 
want or couldn’t get in any unit.” 

If you don’t believe he should have 750,000, give him 500,000, or 
give him whatever you can give him. But give it to him. Don’t give 
it to him and make him take out of people. 

Mr. Price. You wil find if you enact this, the President will be 
compelled to make his call from a select group in remote corners of 
the country where they have no organized units. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. No question about that. 

Mr. Brooks. I wonder, too, why we use the term “made by compe- 
tent authority.” Shouldn’t that be by order of the Secretary of 
Defense, and by order of the President ? 

Secretary Burcess. I understand that is a standard phrase, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t know. 





Mr. Brooks. This isn’t a standard amendment. 

Secretary Burcess. Maybe that is not 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Doyle, did you want to say something ? 

Mr. Doyie. Yes, sir. For the Naval Reserve Association, I would 
like to identify myself completely with General Hershey’s remarks 
and also with Mr. Price’s remarks. It is perfectly obvious to us 
that the President should have some authority to call some part of 
the Reserve. 

But this suggested formula to us seems to be unworkable. 

General Watsu. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General WatsuH. If you give the President the authority along the 
lines indicated by General Hershey, then you have to give thought: 
Are you going to break up the units that you spent all these years 
building up? 

Now, the National Guard appreciates and realizes how necessary 
it is that in the event of a sudden limited emergency declared by the 
President or otherwise there be authority to fill up the Active Forces 
to full war strength or their full complement. 

Now, obviously, those men would go ahead of the guard. We have 
no objection to that, because we realize the vital nec essity. 

We are only concerned when the time comes to call wp units and then 
we will insist that we be called. 

On July 10, 1950, General Lawton Collins was then chief of Staff 
of the Army, and he laid down the policy that the imperative need is 
for manpower and therefore the Army Reserve will furnish that man- 
power. But he said the Army National Guard will remain intact and 
unimpaired for when we need units we will need them immediately. 

Now, I think they are all forgetting—and if I am not correct, in 
this one I hope G teneral Hershey will correct me. In the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, the Congress provided that when 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army were required and 
those in training under the provisions of this act, then the National 
Guard would next be ordered into the active military service of the 
United States. And as I recall, there was authority or there were 
in training under the act at that time about 900,000 men. And we 
recognized that those 900,000 would precede us into the Active Mili- 
tary Forces. 

And we had no objection whatever because we realized that they 
were needed to bring up to the full complement the Active Forces. 

Mr. Orrn. Mr. Chairman, from the point of view of the Department 
of the Army I would like to emphasize the real necessity for some kind 
of a force to be available. And traditionally, it has been the force 
which is most readily available and best trained. 

The best trained are those who have most recently come out of the 
service. 

With the Active Establishment shrinking, the Department of the 
Army finds it is in the position for a vast need for trained manpower. 

As a matter of fact, some studies have been going on for the period 
of the past 2 years. Our present position is that if tomorrow with 
your forces so thinly spread throughout the face of the globe we are 
required to bring in manpower, we would need about 1,100,000 men 
for that purpose. 
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That will be a shrinking amount be-ause as the Reserve Forces are 
built up there will be less requirement for this category of manpower. 

It is unfortunate that those who have served are the best trained 
and are most readily available, but that is the fact. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this. Historically, the President has had 
authority to call in the Reserves. We took that authority away from 
him when Korea came along, and we wrote that Reserve bill. 

Now, this is going back to the or iginal authority. 

Mr. Ducanper. No, Mr. Chairman, it is not. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think he had the authority to ¢ all in the Reserves. 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside to the chairman.) 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, will you state the law and straighten 
out this matter for the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. It was in July of 1950 that the Congress 
passed section 21 which gave the President the authority to call all of 
the Reserves to active duty for 24 months. Then the Congress took 
back its original authority in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
and although it allowed the President to make the case it shackled 
him by writing into law that Congress must determine the numbers 
he may call before he may exercise that authority. 

General Warsn. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the way it went. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman—— 

General Hersury. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to pursue one thing on this. Mr. Price’s 
ideas and mine coincide. There will perhaps be a few people available 
out in the rural areas. How many there will be available under this 
suggestion is flexible. Supposing you have 50,000 that you could put 
in, of people who could not join an organized unit because we in- 
clude all the people who join in an organized unit. Where would you 
channel those people? How long would it take them to get into the 
unit? If they are so well trained because of their recent experiences, 
couldn’t they join the unit as they are stepping aboard ship if you 
are going to ship them overseas ? 

[ think this question that you bring up about having these people 
at the beck and call of the President doesn’t meet any real practical 
need. 

Secretary Burcess. I think it meets a practical need. I think the 
President needs some authority in this zone of the situation, Mr. 
Congressman, and as to the best way to work it out and to identify 
vulnerability and so forth, of course, is an extremely difficult problem. 

There are several considered ways that we might do it. This is one 
we spent a good bit of time on over the weekend and in special yester- 
day, to see if this seemed like a fair and square way to do it. 

Certainly, the points that you all are raising here today are extremely 
valid and do raise concerns. 

General Hersury. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. General Hershey. 

General Hersuey. I don’t know what the next small emergency is 
going to be. It could be a raid on the United States. There might 
be a need to have more guns firing rather than having the same guns 
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fired by more people. Therefore, the President, when he had the 
emergency, might have to call units to start firing pretty close to 
home. 

I don’t like to think of it, but it could be true. If the Congress 
should feel that the President of the United States can be trusted to 
somewhere around a million men, I would suggest the power to call 
units or individuals—not say you have to take them, the ones. Let it 
be decided then. 

Because the power is the same in either case. Because, here, if 
you don’t get the 750,000, he is going to come and hunt for it. It seems 
to me, this emergency may call for units, it may call for individuals, 
and it may call for both. If you are going to try to give this power to 
the President for 750,000 or 1 million, why not give it so you could 
use the usable things at the time, rather than restrict him to perhaps 
something he might need, might mean something he wouldn’t want 
at all, and perhaps you would be giving him 750,000 that didn’t exist. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. General, what units do you have in mind when 
you say they would be manned ? 

General Hrrsiury. I am thinking of the National Guard that could 
start firing tonight. But if you send them as replacements, the 
unit they go to can only fire the same number of guns which they 
have. They could fire them a little longer, but not more guns. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about your Air National Guard units? 

General Hersey. I think if you call those you have more guns 
firing, more ships firing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that would apply to the Marines, and to the 
Air Force? 

General Hersuey. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And to the Navy? 

General Hersuey. It would. 

If you make it so it is both units and members, then he can do 
either. 

Mr. Bray. I believe, General Hershey, by this amendment that they 
have suggested, they could only call individuals that are not members 
of units. So it will take care of the situation you mentioned, which 
I realize is very important. 

Because many of these units are ready immediately and it would 
certainly be a mistake to let some person go in and start pulling 
keymen out of an organization you might need within 72 hours. 

But I believe this amendment—the only reason I am willing to sup- 
port it is that it does exempt those organized units. 

General Hersuey. It exempts them, but it doesn’t provide survival 
by making them available. You exempt them and lose your life, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What you want to do is augment Reserve units 
that are called up? 

General Hersuery. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. You mean allow the President to call units? 

General Hrrsury. Units or members, whichever he needs. 

Mr. Bray. But don’t break up the units. Either call them as mem- 
bers or units. 

General Hersnry. By all means. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price ¢ 
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Mr. Price. I suggest we pass over this for the time being. I am 
confident the committee will work out something that will give author- 
ity to the President in line with the thinking of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is a good suggestion. We are keeping so 
many people here for one amendment. We have spent a good deal 
of time. .We will gain a good deal if we continue through the bill 
and then come back to these amendments that are key amendments. 

There are very few of them. And we will retain very few people 
here for that purpose. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I make one additional point ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux, sure. 

Mr. Devereux. In the event of an emergency, do you not believe 
that the President as of now has the constitutional authority to call 
out any number of people / 

General Watsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Provided the country is under attack, threatened 
hy invasion, or anything like that ? 

General Wausu. No, sir. I can answer that. 

Secretary Burgess. General Walsh has some thoughts there, if you 
dont mind, 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

General Wautsu. Mr. Chairman, and General Devereux, the Presi- 
dent has only that authority in connection with the Army and Air 
(yuard—nobody else. That comes under the call provision of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. That he can call out just the Army— 

General Wausu. Army and Air National Guard in their militia 
siatus, and nobody else. 

Mr. Ducanper. What about the 1903 statute which allows the Presi- 
dent to call the militia é 

General Watsu. The same thing. That is merely a restatement of 
the constitutional provision. 

Mr. Devereux. He does not have the constitutional authority to call 
up the Reserve Forces other than the National Guard in the event this 
country is threatened by invasion. 

General Watsu. And then only in the militia status. Now, that is 
hased on the act of 1903, which is an enlargement of the militia provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Devereux. I think, then, somebody should straighten the Presi 
dent out, because he announced in no uncertain terms that if he felt 
that the country was being threatened by invasion, even to the extent 
of having intelligence information that bombers were on their way 
over here, that he would immediately order out the Strategie Air Com- 
mand and take such necessary steps as he deemed necessary, and he 
felt that that was his responsibility. 

General Waisnu. He is talking about the Active Forces. 

General Mitnurn. The Active Forces. 

Mr. Jonnson. He is commander in chief of the Army and Navy. 

General Wausn. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the proposal of Genera! Her- 
shey, I think we could buy that if he will modify it very slightly, that 
if you give him authority to call out units—that is No. 1. 
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Mr. Price. I think, General Walsh, I think that would be. 1 don’t 
think he would bust up units. 

General Watsu. And individuals who are not in units. I think 
that could be bought. 

General Mitsurn. That is agreeable to the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, we will hear from you and then we are going 
to pass this by. 

Colonel Boyer. I wanted to get one thing for the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. The reason that General Maas—he talked with 
Admiral Radford. The only reason that he offered this amendment 
which was to provide the President some authority—now if you see 
fit to adopt the suggestion that General Hershey made, that would be 
100 percent in line with our thinking. 

In other words, the President should have the authority for a num- 
ber, a certain number of people that can be called on emergency. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not do this? 

You gentlemen get your heads together, you that are vitally in- 
terested in, and we will pass it by for the time being, and take it up 
later, and have your ideas later. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, finishing General Devereux’s ques- 
tion, I think General Devereux will recall that in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, you gave the President certain authority, but only the 
Congress can prescribe the numbers. . 

That has not been changed with reference to the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. We put that in there, though, General. 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I question in time of dire emergency, when the coun- 
try was invaded, whether that would stand up, just under the con- 
stitutional powers of the President as Commander in Chief. At that 
time, I questioned whether or not he didn’t have the full authority 
to go ahead. 

General Wausu. Well, I do not believe that they will argue that 
it is not provided in the Constitution. 

Now, if we were ordered out as distinctive from being called out 
in the militia status, we would go, and never argue about it. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if there is no further discussion, let’s pass this 
by and go ahead with the bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. Reading on page 19, line 10: 

“(d) In order to maintain the required level of proficiency in the Reserve 
Forces, members thereof having an obligation to serve in the Ready Reserve may 
participate in training programs involving annually a specified number of 
assemblies for drill, or other equivalent periods of training, instruction, or 
duty, or appropriate duties prescribed hy the appropriate Secretary, as well as 
au period of active duty or active duty for training of not to exceed seventeen 
days. However, whenever it is determined by the appropriate Secretary that 
the degree of participation pursuant to the foregoing procedure is not sufficient 
to maintain the required level of proficiency, such members may be offered the 
alternative of active duty or active duty for training of not to exceed thirty days 
annually, and may by competent authority be ordered to and required to per- 
form such duty without their consent. However, any such members who fail 
through refusal, when able to perform their obligation pursuant to the above 
alternatives, may by competent authority be ordered to and required to perform 
active duty or active duty for training, without their consent, for not to exceed 
forty-five days annually. However, no unit of the National Guard of the United 
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States or of the Air National Guard of the United States may be ordered to duty 
under this subsection without the consent of the Governor or other appropriate 
authority of the State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia, as the case 
may be.” 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh, should that “of the United States” be 
in there after “National Guard’? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir; and again counsel has that. 

Mr. Ducanper. We are making those changes all through the bill. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that I am like General 
Devereux, not very quick on the uptake. There is something in here 
that has mea bit puzzled. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Well—— 

General Watsu. And maybe I can be straightened out. 

But I can’t see how a man can be ordered to 30 days’ duty without 
his consent and then refuse and be ordered to 45 days without his 
consent. 

It seems to me there is something lacking somewhere in there. 

Mr. Bray. That is so true. 

General Waxsu. I don’t quite get it. 

Mr. Jackson. That is an essential part of this plan. When we 
start at the beginning there is no compulsion to participate. 

When it is found by the Secretary that he isn’t meeting his re- 
quirements, he says, to the man, “You may perform 48 drills, let us 
say, and 17 days, or you may perform 30.” 

General Wausu. We understand that. 

Mr. Jackson. Bear with me, please. 

From that time on there is compulsion. 

Now, the threat that is held over him for failure now to comply 
with what he is now required to do is that he may be ordered, if he 
fails in either respect, to go for 45 days. If he goes, then he has taken 
his punishment. If he fails to go, then the compulsive feature of 
the UCMJ may be invoked. 

General Wausu. That answers it. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we have discussed that pretty thoroughly. Is 
there any further discussion on it ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. How did you happen to use 17 days instead of the 
old 15 days? 

Secretary Burcess. Travel time. 

Mr. Jounson. What? 

Secretary Buroess. Travel time. 

Mr. Brooks. Not to exceed 17 days there. If there is no discussion, 
we will adopt that. 

Mr. Ducanper. Also, there was an amendment, was there not / 

Mr. Brooks. Is there an amendment on that ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 20, line 5. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Ducanpberr. Strike the word “unit” and substitute therefor the 
word “member.” 

Mr. Jackson. We have no objection. 

General Waxusu. Technical. 

Mr. Brooks. “Unit” to “member” ? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 





Mr. Brooks. Just proceed. 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Chairman, you said if there were any objections. 

There are as far as I am concerned, objections inthe bill to com- 
pulsory training after a person has served his 2 years. 

So far as the way it is written, since I am against that whole theo- 
ry—I mean I do not want to be technical about the way it is written. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray is against the compulsion. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. I just did not want any misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection ? 

You want to vote on it? 

All in favor of the paragraph as amended, make it known by 
saying “aye.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

Mr. Brooks. All opposed ¢ 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Brooks. The amendment is tentatively adopted. 

I mean the paragraph as amended is tentatively adopted. 

Mr. Bray. I just did not want any misunderstanding at all. Tam 
not going to be technical about it. 

I do not want to take up your time. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s proceed. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

(e) Members of the Reserve Forces who have fulfilled the active-duty obli- 
gation imposed upon them by law and who thereafter fail to attain or maintain 
required levels of proficiency because of their failure or refusal to participate 
in prescribed Reserve programs shall, in addition to any other action which may 
be taken by the apropriate Secretary, and upon approval by that Secretary, not 
accrue any further eligibility to benefits under title III of the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948. 

However, if such a member thereafter and during his period of obligated 
service attains and maintains required levels of proficiency, as determined by 
the appropriate Secretary, he shall again be entitled to those benefits and to 
accrue further eligibility to those benefits. 

Mr. Brooks. Any discussion on that provision / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, is the committee doubtful about anything 
there ? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Could someone give us a rundown on what title 
III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948 amounts to? 

Mr. Jackson. That is the provision which provides for acquiring 
credit for retirement by participation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is 810 of Public Law 810, the retirement features. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Public Law 810. 

Mr. Jackson. Public Law 810. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection to that, take up the next one, 
Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. An amendment, page 21, line 1. 

Delete first the first sentence of subsection (f) and substitute there- 
for the following: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of this section a member of a reserve 
component, including a reserve in retired status, may by competent authority. 
be ordered to active duty or active duty for training at any time with his consent 
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Then reading, continuing in the bill, on line 3, page 21: 


However, no member of the National Guard of the United States or Air 
National Guard of the United States shall be so ordered without the consent of 
the governor or other appropriate authority of the State, Territory, or of the 
lbistrict of Columbia, as the case may be. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t see how that authority could be abused in any 
way. 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. WickeErsHaAM. It is O. K. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the amendment: 

Is there any objection to the amendment ¢ 

If not, it will be adopted. 

Now, on the amended paragraph, is there any discussion or objec- 
tion to that? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, it is adopted. 

The next one. 

Mr. Ducanper. | am reading on page 21, line 9, (14): 

By redesignating subsections (e), (f), and (g) of section ‘233 as (g), (bh), 
and (i), respectively. , 

Mr. Brooks. That is adopted without objection. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

An amendment, page 21, line 11. 

Delete lines 11 through 16. 

Mr. Brooks. Why do we delete them, Mr. Secretary ? 

Colonel Nore.ty. There was some question here, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the arbitrary authority that might be implied in this provision for 
separation of reservists, and so it was removed. 

Colonel Boyer. It is also provided for in the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act. 

General MiLpurN. It is in present law. 

Colonel Nore... There is other existing authority to accomplish 
separations already in the law. 

Mr. Brooks. No objection to that deletion ? 

It will shorten the bill. 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 

Did somebod y—— 

Mr. Brooks. No; go right ahead. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, this is not going to be used as a wedge to put 
people out so you can bring more people in, or as a means of discharg- 
ing people from the Reserves so that you can have a requirement for 
more coming in? 

Mr. Price. It is stricken. 

Mr. Brooks. It is stricken out. 

Colonel Nore.y. It is stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. It was struck out. 

That is the reason. 

Section 5, Mr. Ducander ! 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

The National Defense Act, as amended (39 Stat. 166), is further amended as 
follows: 
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“(1) By adding the words “persons who are assigned thereto” 
and here an amendment. 


Delete “under section 4 (d) (3) of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act,” and insert in lieu thereof ‘\pursuant to law,” and after the words “shall 
consist of,” in section 58 thereof. 


Mr. Brooks. You heard the suggested changes. 

Anybody wish to comment on them ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not. I think they are pretty well understood. 
They stand adopted. 

Mr. Ducanper. Line 23, page 21: 


“(2) By amending section 61 (39 Statute 198), to read as follows: 

“(a) A State or Territory or the District of Columbia may not maintain 
troops other than as authorized in this Act. 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by the President, each State and Territory 
and the District of Columbia may organize and maintain therein such non- 
federally recognized Organized Militia, in addition to the federally recognized 
National Guard and federally recognized Air National Guard and the Naval 
Militia. Organized Militia established under this section may not be called, 
ordered or in any manner drafted, as such, into the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

“(¢) A State or Territory or the District of Columbia, may use its Organized 
Militia established under this section within its respective borders as deemed 
necessary by the chief executive thereof. 

“(d) In time of war, or of national emergency by Congress or proclaimed 
by the President after the enactment of this amendatory Act, the federally 
recognized National Guard and the federally recognized Air National Guard 
of a State or Territory or the District of Columbia may not be used by the 
chief executive thereof unless authorized by the President. 

“(e) This Act does not prevent a State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
from organizing, maintaining, and using police or constabulary forces within 
its respective borders. 

“(f) No person may become a member of the Organized Militia established 
under this section if he is a member of the Reserve Forces as defined in section 
101 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, or is liable for induction for 
training and service under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

“However, a member of the Organized Militia under this section is not exempt 
from military service under any Federal law by reason of membership therein. 

“(g) The President may prescribe for the Organized Militia established under 
this section: 

“(1) The organization, standards of training, instruction, and discipline. 

“(2) The use of Federal funds for any expense of the United States incident 
to the training of these military forces. 

“(3) The issue of such arms, ammunition, clothing, and other items of mili- 
tary equipment as he deems necessary. 

“(h) A member of the Organized Militia established under this section is not 
entitled to pay, allowances, subsistence, medical care and treatment, or trans- 
portation from Federal funds.” 


Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to an earlier 
point, on section F, on the top of page 23, where it says: 
No person may become a member of the Organized Militia established under 
this section if he is a member of the Reserve Forces as defined in section 101 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 or is liable for induction for training 
and service under Universal Military Training and Service Act. 


Is that going to keep anyone under the age of 35 from being a 


g 
member ? 


I do not see any real reason why that should be in the bill, because 
you could draft them if they are subject to it. 
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He may be crippled to such a degree that you could never get him, 
and yet it has not been established that he might not be called some 
day. 

I think that is entirely extraneous. 

It is no more than telling the State who they can have on the police 
force, that they cannot have anybody that may some day be drafted. 

I am certain you can't give him any exemption from the draft or 
anything else. 

General WausH. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it may be well at this time 
to remind the committee that when I presented my formal statement 
here a couple of weeks ago I contended that this section went too 
far in that we did want authority in the States to organize the State 
Guard, but solely on a cadre basis, for two purposes only. 

One for planning and the other which could be expanded in the 
event of an emergency. 

Now, we are faced with a rather peculiar situation here. 

Only in the last Congress, the 83d, Mr. Johnson, who sits on this 
committee, introduced H. R. 6224, which would amend section 61 of 
the National Defense Act to give the States authority to organize a 
State guard on a cadre basis. 

On October 16 the Department of the Army stated, and in part: 

The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense has 
considered S. 2196 and H. kt. 6224, the purpose of which is stated in its title, 
and recommends against enactment of the bill as it does not believe the measure 
is either necessary or desirable. 

Should an emergency arise that is boyond the capability of a specific State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, the governor or other appropriate au- 
thority thereof is authorized to call upon the local Army commander for military 
assistance, 

In the event of full mobilization, Public Law 461 would no longer meet the 
needs of the States, Territories, and the District. 

Since the individuals composing existing temporary National Guard units, to- 
gether with other units and members of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Air National Guard of the United States not on active duty would be 
ordered into the active Federal service, such a situation could be resolved at such 
time by emergency legislation, designed to provide for the support of the Reserve 
State Forces. 

That is as much of the communication—— 

Mr. Brooks. General, we are in atomic times. 

You can change in a hurry, I suppose. 

Secretary Burcess. Times have changed. 

General Watsu. That all may be. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Watsu. But while the provisions here are permissive, once 
you put a thing on the statute books there will always be the pressure 
in certain sources to go out and organize. 

And we submit that the States cannot afford to maintain two mili- 
tary organizations. 

And there is no necessity for it. 

All that is necessary is that the Congress give the States authority 
for the purpose which I have stated and on a cadre basis. 

Now we are prepared on behalf of the States to submit a bill com- 
parable to the Johnson bill and whereby the determination of the cadre 
is let entirely to the Secretary of the Army. 

Now this whole thing can be deleted here, and save the time of 
the committee, because we do not believe that that section is pertinent 
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to any National Reserve program, or if the committee prefers we 
will be ready to submit to counsel a substitute bill which could be 
substituted for this section and which would tie it down to a cadre 
the size of which and purposes of which would be determined by the 
Secretary of the Army, since the Air Force is not affected or concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s hear from the Defense Department on this. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman, in my presentation before the 
committee earlier, we felt that we made a good presentation to you 
on the necessity for providing State guards. 

As General Walsh has pointed out our bill is permissive. 

In other words, the authority to organize such State guard is left 
with the several States, the governors, and the authorities thereof. 

Now I do not want to belabor this point 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, in these days of economy, what about 
this section here that appropriates these funds, without specifying 
any amount ? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, it would have to be done within the 
authority provided the Department of Defense, of course, by the 
Congress, sir. 

But that would have to be worked out within very well-developed 
plans. 

And the money or equipment would not be given out on any arrange- 
ment other than what was actually required, of course, at any given 
time, Mr. Chairman, but I would just like to point out that as you 
and your members well know, in the development of a provision like 
this, it is pretty well coordinated with many branches of Government 
which are interested in this particular situation. 

And we felt that in trying to present to you a well-developed, well- 
coordinated National Reserve plan, we needed to complete the picture 
and to complete the flexibility to give us the overall range of defense 
which we thought the country needed. 

Now, I would like to say for the record that some discussion and 
some controversy has arisen over paragraph (d), line 16, page 22, 
as to the national emergency or limited emergency that the President 
would expect to hear from each Governor before his National Guard 
units were employed in any way, so there would be no conflict in the 
master plan. 

We thought that that was just good business, a good two-way means 
of communication, so there would not be any way ‘that conflicts would 
develop in urgent times. 

However, relying on the good judgment of all concerned, I am ready 
to say that the Department ‘of Defense will rely on that good judgment 
and will withdraw paragraph (d) if it so fits the will of the Congress. 

General Watsn. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

We appreciate it. 

Mr. Brooks. You will withdraw (d) with the consent of the sub- 
committee. 

So your paragraphs will be renumbered, that is, relettered. 

Secretary Burcress. Yes, sir. This is one of the areas that I men- 
tioned this morning, Mr. Chairman, where we recognized to try to 
get together on a combined position would be difficult and that the 
National Guard would present their position and the Department of 
Defense would present its. 
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Mr. Brooks. There is no objection to that ¢ 

Mr. Deveretx. No, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to this whole thing. It ap- 
pears to me that this force, militia, or whatever, that we may author- 
ize is purely a State function. 

General Wausn. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. However, you would have the President prescribing 
the organization. You are providing for Federal funds, and so forth. 

It seems to me—I wouldn’t have any objection if we have some 
equipment in excess of the needs of the armed services, but I don't 
think the Federal Government should again creep-down and take over 
the responsibilities that normally belong to the State. 

For that reason, the whole approach as presented here I would 
seriously object to. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, if I may address myself to 
your remarks, sir, of course, there, if the Federal Government were 
going to assign equipment and funds, there should be some means by 
which the Government can rest assured that what it is giving these 
funds and equipment to is up to a standard and in a position to help 
in the national defense of a State or wherever this force would be 
located, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. But isn’t that for the National Guard? I mean the 
Federal Government has gone along with the National Guard. They 
have given them a lot of money, equipment, advice, training, and that 
sort of thing. And now here we are going a step further. The next 
thing we may be doing is to say how the State police is organized 
and then go on down to county and town. 

Secretary Burcrss. This is not police forces. 

Mr. Deverrux. It seems to me we have to stop some place. 

Secretary Burcess. This is a force for defense, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man—I mean, Mr. Congressman. That was the reason that we 
wanted to participate in that, because of the Federal civil-defense 
activities there has to be a standard, there has to be a plan. And of 
course the National Guard, being the first line of defense of the 
country, they might not well be on hand when a force of this kind 
would be needed, and there is a master plan required for this type 
of thing—the warning systems and aircraft detection and that type 
of thing, of which these forces would participate. And we would 
have to have some means to get them up to a standard so they would 
be in a position to perform for the State good and the national good. 

Mr. Brooks. You say this is civil defense ? 

Secretary Burress. Civil defense would take a great interest in it, 
sir, 

General WatsH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that won't stand 
because in connection with the Johnson and the Saltonstall bill, on 
February 2, 1954, the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration said this: 

Enactment of the bill would not directly affect the powers and duties of this 
Administration. The recruitment of our civil defense forces is carried on pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 401 (e) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended, which authorizes the States to establish and organize volun- 
teer civil defense workers into units to be known collectively as the United States 
Civil Defense Corps. 

We recognize, of course, that in emergent situations it is sometimes necessary 
for the civil authorities to call up Armed Forces for assistance. However, we 
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are of the firm opinion that the composition of such forces is a matter which 
lies within the particular cognizance of our military authorities. 

In view of the foregoing, the Federal Civil Defense Administration has no 
comments to offer concerning the merits of S. 2196— 
or of the Johnson bill. 

Secretary Burcess. If I may, Mr. Chairman—lI don't know of that 
letter. But I would—— 

General Wausu. This was addressed to Senator Saltonstall and to 
Mr. Vinson. 

Secretary Burcess. I would just draw your attention to the fact 

that Governor Peterson, the Director of Federal Civil Defense, and 
Dr. Flemming, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, ap- 
peared before your committee in complete support of H. R. 2967 and 
the provisions which relate to the State Guard Association organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you any objections from any governor of any 
State regarding the provisions that you set forth ¢ 

Secretary Bureess. Mr. Chairman, I have talked with several 
governors, one most specifically on this thing, and although I can't 
term my conversation complete or fully covering this aspect of the 
hill, but when I indicated it was a permissive arrangement, I did not 
sense that that governor was too upset about it. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. I have been rather interested in this 
und have, prior to the hearing on this bill, talked with the Governor 
of Indiana on it, and since the filing of the bill, talked to the party 
who would organize it in Indiana, if this bill were enacted. In fact, 
Indiana has already proceeded with its organization, because we didn’t 
think it was a bit of the Federal Government’s business, and I don’t 
think so, either. That is, we do have a rough outline of a plan to be 
used if and when needed. And I don’t think the Federal Government 
has any more right to say that the person you have in your own State 
militia cannot be of a certain age, and so forth, than they have to lay 
down the qualification for your State police force. I think every State 
in e country inherently has this right. 

I do think some legislation—m: rybe coordination—could and per- 
haps should be wor ked out. But I ‘certainly object to most all of the 
matters contained in section (f). 

Also, I can see not much in (g). 

The State can organize this and call it about anything they please. 
I do believe that something should be worked out here. But I 
wouldn’t want to see in that bill that no one could be a party to that 
that might some day in the far-distant future be drafted into the serv- 
ice. No more than we appoint men to the State police and the local 
constabularies without any regard to whether they may be subject to 
the draft some time. 

In fact, the man in Indiana who will take this over—I think he is 
i Retired Reserve—I think at one time he was an officer in World 
War I, and of course far beyond the age; I suspect he is 65 years old. 
But I suspect he still does have a Retired Reserve status. I wouldn’t 
want toeliminate him. I think this matter needs a lot of study. But 
I would like to see some legislation on it. 

So far, Indiana has asked for no Federal funds, and I don’t think 
intends to. 
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Maybe surplus property at times would be used, if needed. And 
organized on the same basis we did the Home Guard in World War I. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I will have to defer to my constitutional lawyer over 
here, but I believe I am correct in saying that you must have authority 
to organize a military unit within the State. Is that not true / 

General Watsn. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the point raised by 
General Devereux and Congressman Bray, the first constitutional pro- 
vision is to the effect, and as set forth in section 61 of the National 
Defense Act, that States cannot maintain troops in time of peace 
except with the authority of the Congress. 

Now, with reference to the other point you raised, Congressman 
Devereux, I quote herewith from stile I, section 6, clause (16) of the 
Federal Constitution : 

To provide for crganizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and governing 
such parts of them as may be employed in the service of the United States. Re- 
serving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers and the author 
ity of the training cf the militia according to discipline prescribed by Congress, 

So no matter what militia was organized within any State, the Con- 
gress under that provision has the exclusive right to determine the 
discipline. 

Now. if the Congress delegates it to the President, as it has delegated 
the training of the Army and the Air National Guard to the appro- 
priate Secretaries, I assume that would be a proper delegation of power 
or authority. 

But Congress always prescribes the discipline. All the States seek 
here is to amend section 61 to give them authority to organize a State 
guard for the purposes I have stated. And they are perfectly willing 
to have the Secretary of the Army work out the details by defining 
cadre. 

Now, in response to the points raised by Congressman Bray, in 
World War I, but more so in World War II, the Congress promptly 
gave the States that authority, and while they did not limit the 
strength, nevertheless, the hearings will diclose that Congress pre- 
ferred that strength be held to approximately one-half of that of the 
National Guard, which was done. 

‘here was no prohibition with reference to enlistments of any kind. 
If a man was subject to the draft, he could enlist in the State guard. 
But when his number was up, he had to go. 

But the States realized if they let all men in there who were eligible 
for the draft, they would lose their force and have a terrific turnover. 
So most States limited those numbers to 10 percent of the total. 

Now, it will be found that that 10 percent invariably were made non- 
commissioned officers almost immediately because they had had vary- 
ing periods of training—basic, of course. But some of them had some 
advanced training because they were equipped with machine guns 
and other arms of that type. 

To prohibit a man to enlist in there because he may have another 
obligation, like a reservist, in my opinion is a prohibition. But not 
when you say a man, subject to the draft, can’t be in there because the 
dvaft is paramount. When his time comes, he goes, 
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I think you can safely leave that up to the States, that they would 
control those numbers themselves. 

In the matter of arms, uniforms, and equipment: In the early 
phases of World War ITI it was impossible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to give the States anything because of the heavy demands of the 
\rmed Forces. And it was not until toward the end of the war that 
the production reached such a peak that the Federal Government was 
able to be rather generous in the matter of uniforms and small arms 
and ammunition. Beyond that, there were no issues. 

Of course, there was no pay involved where the Federal Govern- 
ment was concerned. If pay was involved, the States had to foot the 
entire bill. 

Now, there would be an exception tothat. Inthe Army areas, there 
are certain defense missions which have all been worked out. And 
so, if the troops of one State went into another for what would be a 
Federal defense mission, then I suppose the element of Federal pay 
conceivably would be involved. 

Now, we are prepared here to submit two recommendations to the 
committee: First, that this be deleted and considered in separate legis- 
lation, or secondly, that the bill which the States have agreed upon 
and which is much simpler, be substituted. 

And I would like to give a copy of that to the members of the com- 
mittee and to counsel, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Bray. General Walsh, I would like to interpose here a minute. 
Maybe I didn’t make myself clear. All the States I know of are 
working on this so far, it is purely a matter of civil defense, and not 
as the militia. It is what you might call a cadre. They have the 
plans worked out. And today if there would be a bombing there, or 
anything of that kind, it would be purely a matter of civil defense. 
They can at any time comein. So I doubt the necessity of very strong 
legislation, because the States can in their inherent powers handle a 
matter of internal security. That is all it is. 

General Watsu. They cannot, Congressman Bray. The constitu- 
tional prohibition is there. States cannot maintain—— 

Mr. Bray. They are not troops. It is merely a local organization 
like your air raid wardens, as far as that is concerned, only in a better 
organized way. 

General Wausn. If you go under that provision; yes. 

But here the term “militia” is being used. So there is no ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. Bray. In this law; yes. I mean if you are going to have a 
militia, a second militia—I don’t know how many States would want 
to have a second militia when they have the National Guard. They 
can have their civil defense. You have many lines of that. They have 
the way they have organized, the States at least I am aware of. 

General Mrtpurn. General Walsh, I think Mr. Bray’s question and 
General Devereux’ question is similar there with reference to the 
constabulary and the State forces. The present law prohibits organ- 
izing other State guards or troops of that nature. But it does 
specifieally—— 

Secretary Bureess. Bearing arms. 

Mr. Bray. The director of it is a member of the State police, who is 
the civil defense director in that State. 
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General Wausu. That will not satisfy the States, Congressman 
Bray. Because we have to operate on the proposition that the Army 
and Air National Guard of the United States will be gone. They will 
be in the active military service of the United States. 

And therefore it is at that time the States must have the authority 
and will immediately proceed to organize a replacement force. 
Whether you call it a home defense corps, State defense corps, State 
guard or organized militia, or what, is immaterial. 

Secretary Burgess. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak, sir. 

The concept is for this part of the proposed bill before you far 
preceded my coming on the job. However, it is my understanding that 
the States wanted to have authority under which to organize a State 
militia which would be available to it under very severe discussions, 
where their guard might be gone. 

And that the time to organize even beyond the size of a cadre because 
of the trigger nature of this situation would be—that is my under- 
standing—to try to conduct that organization and get about that 
work now, rather than to wait when it would be way too late. And 
that is the provision we are trying to arrange for in this legislation. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you this question / 

It seems to me several years ago I introduced a bill which simply 
authorized the States to proceed to organize a State guard or State 
militia, whatever you call it, and to set the standards and the qualifica- 
tions in the bill. It seemed to me I also placed the authority for the 
Federal Government to transfer such equipment needed in the train- 
ing of this State guard, or State militia. 

Now, we didn’t provide there for the United States to take over the 
actual disciplining and the organization of the units. And we didn’t 
provide for an unlimited amount of money. 

What would you think of that sort of arrangement? Would that 
do what you— 

Secretary Burcess. I think, sir; that maybe many of our programs 
form a background for this situation. In my own mind, I do not think 
it is wise for the United States Government to assign valuable equip- 
ment and uniforms, and that type of thing, unless it is turning it over 
to groups that will know how to use it and will take proper care of it. 
I think that is about what we have had to do even in our foreign 
program. 

You don’t want to turn this kind of equipment over to people unless 
they are in a position to make wise use of it. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, we would assume that the Defense Depart- 
ment would use judgment in turning over valuable equipment. 

General Watsn. Mr. Chairman, two things. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me see what the Secretary has to say, if I may, 
General, in reference to that. 

Secretary Burcess. I think we should have a relationship with that 
equipment and to have some determination as to whether it is being 
put to wise use. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have any idea of any limit of any funds? The 
reason I asked that: When we passed the civil defense bill, I think we 
provided in that bill for an amount of money, a staggering amount, 
something like $45 billion, as I remember it. And we gave the States 
the false impression—I know in my State they came out with headlines 
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that the State would have something like $21 million for civil defense, 
and they would match it by an equal amount. 

The legislature was going to be called in special session. 

Now, don’t you think there should be some definite understanding or 
idea, if we put up money, as to how much would be required ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t have any idea of the amount of money 
required at this time, because as I understand it, we have none of these 
organizations. I felt certain that in making this presentation, Mr. 
Chairman, that any moneys required, of course, would be a matter of 
a separate presentation and se parate controls, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well—General Walsh wants to say something. 

Mr. Jounson. General Walsh, could I ask you a question ¢ 

General WatsH. Would vou let me answer the chairman first, 
Congressman / 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly: excuse me. 

General Watsu. First, remember the authority is there in the Con- 
stitution to prescribe the discipline. 

Now, with reference to the equipment and material; whenever the 
Federal Government issues equipment or material to a State, the State 
becomes immediately accountable and responsible. And if there are 
any shortages or destruction which could have been avoided, then the 
State must reimburse the Federal Government in cash, unless the ap- 
propr iate secretary has approved a report of survey. 

That same procedure governed in World War II, when the States 
were authorized to organize a State guard, as they called them at that 
time, and when the Federal Government issued them certain equip- 
ment, material, and clothing. 

Now, I will try and answer Congressman Johnson's, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you really answered it. Wasn't that a nominal 
sum in the Second World War? 

General Watsn. The Federal Government appropriated no money 
for the State guard in World War II. 

Mr. Jounson. Not any? 

General Wausu. Nor did they reimburse the States for the millions 
of dollars that the States expended when they placed units and ele- 
ments of these State guards on internal security missions which were 
Federal missions, and no State presented a bill for reimbursement. 

Mr. Jonson. Isn't that the kind of an organization we are plan- 
ning on this time? That is what I would think. 

General Watsu. That is precisely the way it would be this time. 

Mr. Jounson, Certainly it can’t be very expensive. 

Secretary BurcGess. For a nominal situation. 

Mr. Jounson. The States would take care of the expense themselves. 

General Watsu. There is no intention on the part of the States to 
ask the Federal Government for any money, any more than they did 
in World War II, when they asked and received none. If the Sec- 
retary of the Army, in his discretion, finds that there is surplus stocks 
which probab ly would be more or less obsolete, such as small arms 
and other equipment of that sort, then he would authorize its issue 
to the States, and as [ said, they would immediately become account- 
able and responsible. And if there were any shortages, they would 
have to pay in cash unless the Secretary of the Army relieves them 
through an approved report of survey. 
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Mr. Brooks. Is there any further discussion on this / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks, What is the pleasure of the committee? Is there any 
objection to this provision now in the light of what has been said / 

Mr. Devereaux. Well, are we going to consider this 

Mr. Brooxs. Amendment ? 

Mr. Devereaux. Amendment that General Walsh asked for? 

General Wautsu. We would like very much, Mr. Chairman, to have 
the committee study that amendment. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose we do this: The amendment is new to me, 
and I imagine new to other members of the committee. The general 
didn’t hand it to us—— 

General Wausu. We are in no hurry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Ahead of time. Supposing the committee adjourns 
to 10 in the morning and in the meantime studies this amendment. 
And I hope we will be able to finish the bill and go back and take up 
the controversial features and be prepared to vote on them or decide 
them at some time tomorrow. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Navy has an amend- 
ment they would like to offer at some point in the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s take that up, then. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think it would be helpful if we could take that 
up now. 

Mr. Brooks. What is that? Admiral, what is the amendment ? 

Admiral McManvs. This is to amend, beginning on page 6, line 15, 
sir. The Navy is requesting the addition of a provision to be inserted 
at that point because the bill as now written would require the order- 
ing up for active duty of all naval reservists within 2 years of enlist- 
ment without any latitude for deferment of students. 

At earlier hearings before the subcommittee, Mr. Pratt, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the pong and Vice Admiral Holloway made com- 
mitments to you that the Navy would not use the authority to order 
reservists for active duty in such a manner as to disrupt youngsters 
during their schooling. 

We believe that this deferment provision is just and therefore ree- 
ommend the addition of the necessary modification to the present bill. 
If this is satisfactory, the bill would then read, beginning on page 6, 
at line 15: 

A person enlisted under this subsection who is not a “military trainee’ shall be 
required to perform two years of active training and service, unless sooner dis- 
charged, not later than two years after enlistment into a reserve component of 
any armed force 
and then here comes our additional provision 


except that the commencement of such active training and service may be further 
deferred under the same conditions and for the same period that induction for 
training and service may be deferred under subsections (d) and (i) of this 
section, or under subsection (h) of this section for those persons whose study 
is found to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest, or under regulations prescribed by the President by authority of these 
subsections. 


The subsections referred to provide deferments for officer candi- 
dates under subsection 6 (d): to allow graduation from high school 
and the completion of a college term under subsection 6 (1) and to 
continue studies when necessary to the national interest as determined 
in each individual case under subsection (h). 
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Mr. Brooks. You heard the amendment. That would mean a 
6-month trainee would wait, could wait until he finished college ¢ 

Admiral McManvs. No, sir. It is with particular reference to the 
young man who enlists in the Naval Reserve and under the present 
provisions of the bill within 2 years after such enlistment he would be 
valled to active duty for 2 years. 

Now, if he has entered college, he would, under normal cireum- 
stances, if his scholastic standing were sufficiently high, and that is 
what we have in mind here, be deferred from active duty. 

So he is undergoing a double jeopardy in fact, (1) from his schol- 
astic standing and (2) the fact that he must come for 2 years of active 
duty in the Navy. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Deverevx. May Task a question on that? You would extend his 
Reserve enlistment for the period that he had been deferred ¢ 

Admiral McManvs. Well, we are prepared to do such a thing as 
that, to extend year for year the period of time that he was deferred. 

Mr. Devereux. I certainly think that ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. Because conceivably you could have a man enlist in the 
Naval Reserve, start his college career, keep up, and he would finish 
his Reserve enlistment, during the 4 years he was at college. There- 
fore, I should think he would have—-for every year he has been de- 
ferred, it would be tacked on to the end of his enlistment. 

Admiral McManus. Well, I agree that there would be an oppor- 
tunity for a man to enter college and perhaps then take postgraduate 
work and then just keep on until he had run out of the period of 
time he would be called to active duty. 

i am prepared to offer an addition to this amendment, if that will 
cure the defect. 

Mr. Deverevx. How about the Department of Defense / 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, the Departinent of Defense’s 
plan or philosophy in the column which the admiral is talking about 
Was that people; that is, persons would remain in the Reserve until— 
that the Reserve period there, on an announced program, either until 
their induction number came up or move into active service at the end 
of 2 years in the Reserve. That is the way we so worked it out with 
the selective-service people, and so forth. 

Now, when we came before you the other day and used this course 
as a means of taking care of the National Guard, and certainly through 
the transition period and possibly for a program on past that transi- 
tion period, we asked the committee if we might move the age of 19 
for that column up to the peg si. draft age, so that we would give 
a little more flexibility in that column for the National Guard program 
which we had not formally anticipated under the plan. 

And in our original concept of 2967, we did not foresee this column 
being an eternal draft-deferment column. And I believe that the pro- 
vision which Admiral McManus provides here is helped some by add- 
ing on this Reserve obligation, such as you mentioned, sir. 

However, it is not our intention for that column or in the develop- 
ment of it there would be any means by which people would stay in an 
eternal draft-deferment stage past a certain time. And I certainly 
think that that should be well controlled, I mean either by putting 
on a top age limit or something of that kind. 
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1 don’t know whether that would be very helpful to the Navy De- 
partment. But we set that program to take care of people who directly 
enlisted in the Reserve and then at the end of 2 years recognized that 
they were coming on active duty. 

The Navy, however, has now found that that is going to present 
rome hardships to them in certain college situations. And I would 
like to see that thing extremely well controtled. 

Mr. Devereux. Could we work out something that a man could be 
deferred for a period not over 2 years, such deferment to be added on 
as we have discussed before ? 

Admiral McManvs. May I offer an addition, then, to my amend- 
ment, sir 

Following the last line, or the last phrase, which starts, “or under 
regulations prescribed by the President by authority of these sub 
sections,” to add to that— 
however, any period of time in which such person shall be so further deferred 
2 years after enlistment shall be excluded from computation of the time creditable 
toward the total of 8 years’ service which he is obligated to perform. 

Mr. Devereux. No. lam thinking about his—well, my thinking 

Admiral McManus. That would add on, then, sir, to giving him 
still a total period of time. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, 1 know; but he wouldn't then pass into possibly 
the Standby Reserve. 

Admiral McManus. No, no. 

Mr. Devereux. He would still have his 2 years of active duty / 

Admiral McManus. He would still have 2 years of active duty 
hanging over him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would neutralize him for 2 years, the first 2 

Admiral McManus. So long as he maintained a sufficiently hig! 
scholastic standing- ves—to be deferred by selective service. 

Mr. Brooks. After neutralizing him for 2 years, then you would 
take him in for 2 years of active training and actually keep his Reserve 
obligation over him for 10 years 4 

Admiral McManus. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now that would mean—of course, it is a little deviation 
from the original concept of the bill in reference to the 6-month 
Trainees, 


/ 


Secretary Burcess. The 6-month trainee does not come under this 
particular provision. 

Mr. Brooks. I know, but the theory—as the Secretary just indi- 
cated—the theory was that under the immediate pressure of the draft, 
these 6-month men would come in and would come in before they are 19. 

(reneral Hershey, do you have something to say ¢ 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. In the first place, I apologize for not 
being here when page 6 was considered the other time. It seems to 
me that the Congress has got to proceed with a great deal of caution. 
1 think visibility is low enough that you ought to have at least two 
shipmates’ visibility, because in the first place, as I understand the 
purpose of this act, it was to establish a Ready—a Ready, I repeat— 
Reserve. 

One of the difficulties of the Reserve in not being ready is that it is 
composed of men who have never had any training. 
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Now, one of the things you have done 2 days ago, or was left in the 
bill, was permit people to remain 2 or 3 years ina Re: uly Reserve with- 
out any training except what they got weekly or on 2-weeks-a-year 
period, which I think is very dangerous. Because we have called it 
tle Ready Reserve and then we permit a stockpiling of possible candi- 
dates to be built up when the Reserves are stockpiling. 

I will draw the attention of the committee, and I know they re- 
member it, that in 1948 when the bill was up, the terrible deferments 
that had been carried on under not calling to active duty in the Armed 
Forces drove this committee to including in the 1948 bill a provision 
that the fact that a man was in the Reserve was not, I repeat, not a 
reason for deferment. Because during the war so many had been de- 
ferred, in the setting up of a sec ondary deferment proposition, that 
the Congress was so zealous that they said even if a man was in the 
Armed Forces, if he went on active duty, he would be inducted. 

Now, I think it is time to make some change in that. But I do not 
believe that we ought to (a) permit a man to stay 2 or 3 years ina 
Ready Reserve, untrained, and then if it is found that he wants to go 
to college a little longer, to continue. , 

And I call your attention, with some experience, to the fact that 
nowadays boys, when they get their A. B.’s, then they want their 
M. A.’s, and then they want Ph. Ds. Ihada boy yesterday that had 
11 years of college and he wants more. | Laughter. | 

General Hersuey. And he is making a fair case. So I think we 
are doing the very thing we started out not to do, and that is building 
a Ready Reserve that ec: annot be ready because it is going to have a lot 
of people in it who have not even had 6 months. 

Now, the Navy has done a wonderful job in many, many ways. | 
like a lot of things about the Navy. They are always more kind to 
me than my own service is. | Laughter. | 

Honestly, that is true. I would like to see, however, every man have 
the 6 months. Then I certainly think that in a Reserve unit would 
be an excellent place for him to continue until he had finished college. 

And I think that if the Navy could see fit to go along with the 6 
months’ training, then I certainly would support “them not only pas- 
sively but actively in any length of time that they wanted to have 
them deferred. 

Mr. Devereux. I might say I think the General makes a good point. 

Could we carry those people as extra numbers in the Ready Reserve 
or something like that ? 

Mr. Brooks. You mean under the 750,000/ — [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Deverevx. Let’s not go back to that. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Deverevx. Not consider them as Ready Reserves. 

General Hersuey. I think Admiral McManus has very well pointed 
out we are dealing with quality here and the numbers are going to be 
small enough. They wouldn’t bother me at all in selective service on 
numbers. But as morale problems, they would bother me a great 
deal, because there are people who are bright enough and prominent 
enough that everybody is going to know about them. 

Now. I realize they are ev ventually going to serve; that is, if they get 
through school. But in the first place, they will be occupying— 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, if I may interrupt you at this 
time. You say they are eventually going to serve. Suppose this 
act runs for only 4 years / 
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General Hersury. Well, there are a lot of colleges where they will 
take longer than 4 years. But I am saying they will occupy a place 
in a Reserve unit that is supposed to be ready, and they are not ready 
because they have never had even basic training. 

Mr. Devereux. You make a very good point, I think. 

Admiral McManus, could you all work with the idea that any of 
those people who might eventually want to go to college go ahead 
and take their 6 months’ training ¢ 

Admiral McManus. We had not worked on any system of that 
kind, sir. 

In this amendment there are three classes of people actually that 
are involved. It is not just one group. There are those who are in 
high school, young men who are in high school. The limiting age for 
enlisting in the Reserve is 17, and we encourage young men 17 years 
old to join our Reserve, while they are still in high school, and take 
some training during their summer vacations. 

We have quite a nice program of that kind going on now. 

Then the other class of persons are those who are the Reserve officer 
candidates who are enlisted in the Reserve and who, upon getting 
their baccalaureate degree, would be commissioned and would do then 
2 years or 3 years of active duty, as 1 of the requirements for their 
commission. 

And then the third class would be the ones that we have been talk- 
ing about here now, and that is those who have enlisted in the Reserve. 

They are not officer candidates, although they are potential ma- 
terial for officer candidate school after they graduate from college 
and have received their degree. 

General Hersuey. I would like to be as cooperative as I can. The 
high-school students we shall not take. Therefore, that is one-third 
of it. The Reserve officer candidates I am quite sure come under the 
same provisions as the ROTC Act and therefore we would not take 
them. It seems to me the Admiral ought to be willing to deal; if he 
can’t concede on 2, he ought to concede on 1. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me we are disturbing to some extent the 
theory of the bill. 

Mr. Suevron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. SHev_ton. Mr. Chairman, General Adler has requested that on 
this point I present the National Security Training Commission’s 
point of view. 

They have been rather adamant on opposing this particular third 
column of Mr. Burgess’, of the 2-year period, all along. They 
were extremely pleased when the committee wrote in the provision 
which you did write in to require the 2-year service at the end of 
2 vears in the Reserve, by that period, putting that limitation on it. 

I think that they would, however, go along with the views which 
General Hershey just enunciated, of the ones who are still in high 
school, and those who are in ROTC programs. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, gentlemen—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brocxs. We have a lot of new amendments and some of them 
are lengthy and detailed. The committee would appreciate it very 
much if those amendments could be taken up with the different serv- 





ices before they come up here, in advance. And we would further 
appreciate it very much if you would give us copies of these amend- 
ments. 

We are trying to get these hearings out of the way before Easter. 
We have a deadline now to meet. If we don’t see these complicated 
amendments ahead of time, we are not able to pass judgment on 
them. So it would help us a great deal to speed the work if we had 
thera. 

Tomorrow morning we will meet, unless there is objection, at 10 
o'clock, and try to finish the bill then and take up this amendment 
that is before us and hope to be able to check back, Mr, Ducander, on 
these that are still pending and dispose of this phase of the bill. 

So if there is no objection, we will meet in the morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the committe adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Friday, March 25, 1955.) 





NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Yesterday, gentlemen of the committee, we quit while we were con- 
sidering an amendment offered by the Navy Department for a change 
in the bill that would permit the enlistment of Reserves without 
prior service and permit them to train in an inactive status for 2 
vears at the most before they actually took the active duty. 

You have a copy of that amendment, Mr. Ducander / 

Mr. DucaNnper. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Then further, they were going to be exempted or deferred—— 

Mr. Brooks. During that time they would be deferred from the 
draft. 

Mr. Ducanper. Deferred while they went to school. 

Admiral McManus, you made—I don’t have the amendment with 
the changes that you made that you read into the record. I just have 
the original. 

Admiral McManvs. This has been redone as of last night. 

Mr. DucaNper. I see. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Ducander, I think it is item 1 on our 
agenda here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Qh, is it ? 

Secretarry Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Admiral McManvs. It is the same thing. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then it is item 1 of the agenda, which is before 
the members ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. That is on page 6, line 20. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. On line 20, delete the period and insert the following: 
except that the commencement of such active training and service may be de- 
ferred under the conditions and for the same period that induction for training 
and services may be deferred under sections (d) or (i) (1) of this section. 


Now, we have discussed it pretty well yesterday afternoon. Since 
the adjournment, however, have you folks or your people gotten to- 
gether on any ideas? Does the Navy want to press this amendment ? 

Admiral McManvs. We would like very much to have this amend- 
ment; yes, sir. This will permit, us, then, to give deferment to our 
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officer candidates, Reserve oflicer candidates, and the young men that 
are still in high school that are members of the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, they would be Ready Reserves. 

Admiral McManvs. They will be Ready Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. But not usable until they got the 2 years’ training ¢ 

Admiral McManus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Hadn’t we better put them in a different status, then, 
than a ready reservist? Because the theory of the whole bill is that 
the Ready Reserve would be ready to go. Now, hadn't we better 
create a different status if we do that ¢ 

Admiral McManus. Well, they certainly are usable, sir. I don’t 
think that it would be desirable to put them in a separate status. I 
think if they stayed in—— 

Mr. Brooks. They certainly are not ready if you can’t use them. 

Admiral McManus. Well, they are ready except for the fact that 
they are in high school and have a deferment under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

Mr. Brooks. Except they are not usable for 2 years, when you tie 
them up, and then they take the active training at the end of that 
2-year period. 

Admiral McManus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinstreap. Mr. Chairman, do I understand they will go in for 
2 years and not have any training at all and then claim to be in the 
Ready Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Bray. They are training during that period of 2 years. 

Mr. Wrinstrap. Oh, they are training. 

Admiral McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t see how they could handle it. I would like 
for the admiral to explain to the committee: Here is a man who comes 
out after 6 months’ training and another man comes out after 2 years 
of training. Are you going to take this man who will not train for 
2 years and put him alongside the man who rin had 2 years’ training / 
Admiral McManus. I would like to have Captain Campbell go into 
this. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the whole committee would like to under- 
stand it. 

Captain Camppett. Tam Captain Campbell. 

We would like to be able to enlist in the Reserve the young men 
between the ages of 17 and 19, allowing them to finish high school 
before they are called to their active duty. While they are in the 
Reserve, they are taking active duty for training for periods of at 
least 2 weeks, and we are offering accelerated training up to 2 or 3 
months. On completion 

Mr. Brooks. Will they be able to carry on with the man who has 
had prior training, you think? 

Captain CamppetLt. Mr. Chairman, our training programs are not 
the unit concept; that is, we don’t have to have a given number of 
privates to form a squad or a given number of squads to form a 
platoon. Our training is tailored to the individual. These men who 
do go in active duty within 2 years or on graduation from high school, 
when the *y come off, they have had 2 full years of active training and 
service, and we submit that they are then ready and really ready for 
the job that we need them in the Navy for. 
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Mr. Brooks. Well, any further comments on this! We discussed 

at length yesterday. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, these particular paragraphs you refer to in 
here—that is, in subsection (d) or (i) (1)—I think we ought to get 
straightened in our minds what those subsections say. Do you have 
that, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Suevton. I have it here [hands]. 

Mr. Jackson. Section (d), sir—did I interrupt someone? 

Mr. Devereux. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jackson. Refers to oflicer candidates. They will be under this 
plan postponed before the call. And (i) (1) is the high-school boy 
that we discussed yesterday under the postponement until he has 
completed high school. Those are the only two, now, that will be 
post poned. 

Mr. Deverevx. Isn't it also—I mean on this whole program, 
Admiral: after a man finishes and gets his Reserve commission, he 
has not only a period of 2 years of active duty but he has an obliga- 
tion for 8 years more. 

Admiral McManus. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. So in effect he is going into college as a reservist in 
one of the programs of the Navy or the Marine Corps and he in effect 
assumes a 12-year obligation over and above 

Mr. Brooks. Ten. 

Mr. Devereux. Over and above the other people who have a total 
of an 8-year obligation. Am I correct in that / 

Admiral McManvs. That would be correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Twelve or ten / 

Admiral McManus. Because he takes on the additional obligation 
when he is commissioned upon graduation, an obligation then of 8 
years, 2 of which, or in some cases 3 years of which he serves on active 
duty immediately. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well—will the gentleman yield? 

Will he be trained before he graduates from college / 

Admiral McManus. He is getting training while he is in college; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I mean will he get the active duty of 2 years before 
he finishes college or after he finishes college ? 

Admiral McManus. After he finishes college, sir, when he is a 
commissioned officer. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, will 2 years be enough to postpone him? Sup- 
pose a high-school boy goes to college; you enlist him in this program. 
For 2 years he is not training. How is he going to finish college / 

Admiral McManus. Well, the high-school boy—the college man is 
the one who is in the Reserve officer candidate program, and he goes 
for two periods for active duty during the college career. 

Mr. Brooks. He doesn’t need this, does he, that is, the ROTC man? 

Admiral McManus. He does need it, because otherwise we would 
have to call him within 2 years of his enlistment to active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, the NROTC man in high school enlists and 
for 2 years you can’t take him on active duty. All right. He gets in 
the NROTC program in college. Now, what are you going to do, take 
him out for active duty, 2 years in college ? 

Admiral McManus. No, sir; we don’t want to do that. 
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Mr. Brooks. Or keep him all the way through school ? 

Admiral McManus. Through school, and then when he gets his 
commission upon completion or gets his degree upon the completion 
of college, he gets his commission and then does his 2 or 3 years of 
active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. So that actually the deferment may run 6 or 8 years. 

Admiral McManus. That is correct—well, it wouldn’t run that 
long. The deferment would act for only the time he is in college. 

Mr. Brooxs. In high school, too. 

Mr. Wriwnsteap. Suppose he is a junior in high school, 17 years 
old, you might find one in that category. 

Admiral McManus. Well, he has that deferment now. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. I understand. But that still gives the possibility 
of 6 years’ deferment. But he would still take regular training in 
your Reserve program for that 6 years? 

Admiral McManus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Then he is subject to a 2-year call for active service 
in the Regular service for 2 years at the end of that time? 

(Admiral McManus nods.) 

Mr. WinsteAp. Suppose something happened and he decided he 
didn’t want to do that, what would you do then ? 

Admiral McManus. Then we would call him to active duty. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Through the draft? 

Admiral McManus. No. He would volunteer to come back to 
duty or we would have authority under the provisions of the act to 
call him back. 

Mr. Wiwsreap. In other words, after he volunteers you have the 
authority to call him and he must come? 

Admiral McManus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Also, if they don’t keep up their marks, then they 
can be dropped out of the program. 

Admiral McManus. Yes, sir; they would be dropped out of the 
program. 

Mr. Winsteap. What would the penalty be for him—what I am 
thinking: Suppose a boy goes along here for 5 years and gets all the 
deferments and then he doesn’t keep up with his work and you drop 
him, what happens to him? If he went for 5 years, for instance, in 
your Reserve program ? 

Admiral McManus. Then we call him to active duty. 

Mr. Winsreap. Suppose he was unsuited and he is not—you just 
call him to active duty even though he failed to keep up with his 
training in the Reserve program ¢ 

Admiral McManus. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Whether he finished or not, you would just call him 
to active duty at that particular time? 

Admiral McManus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Does the Air Force need this program, too? 

Colonel Batptck. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It does not? 

Colonel Batpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Does the Army need this program ? 

General Mirpurn. No, sir. 

Secretary Burcess. It covers them, Mr. Chairman. 








Mr. Brooks. Would the Marine Corps need the program ? 

General Burcer. We do need it very badly, Mr. C hairman. At 
present we have what is known as the platoon leaders’ class am. 
It has been in existence for many years and is the source of the great- 
est number of our officers, both in the Reserve and to some extent in 
the Regular Marine Corps. These boys are recruited after they get 
in college, in a platoon leaders’ class program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Under this amendment they can be included in high 
school, too? 

General Burger. That is altogether a different category. We will 
not include them in high school for our platoon leaders’ class pro- 
gram. ‘They are recruited after they are registered in the college. 
Now, this 

Mr. Brooks. Now, would you suggest we strike out this reference to 
high schools ? 

General Burcerr. It is two different problems. What it is is enlist- 
ing a man into your Reserve who is in high school and having him 
complete high school. That is one c: itegory. 

The other « category, from my point of view, is the man who has gone 
into college and then goes into this oflicer training program. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I can see the point there. And certainly we want 
to help the Navy and the Marine Corps. We want them to be happy 
with the bill. ‘The question in my mind, though, that sounds loudest, 
is are you going into the high schools and recruit those boys before 
they get in college! 

Mr. Deverrux. Then they wouldn’t fall into the officer procure- 
ment. 

General Burcer. I don’t believe they would include them in the 
oflicer program for high schools; is that correct ? 

Admiral McManus. Mr. Chairman, in the Navy program, for ex- 
ample, we plan to take about 30,000 of these non-prior-service people 
starting at the age of 17 years old on up to the time they would be 

called by Selective Service into these various programs. There will 
be a realtively small number that will be going on to college or will 
have to have a deferment for some reason or other, which is already on 
the books for them, save the fact that they have gone into the Naval 
Reserve. And we like to keep this voluntary concept that we have of 
being able to let the young man finish his school and then come to 
his active duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are not going into high school, then, are you? 

Admiral McManus. We do take the 17-year-olds. As you know, 
most of the young men in high school are, unless they have been in 
there for quite a long while, probably are not going to be called to the 
draft before they are late in their senior year 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, isn’t there one point that we have 
forgotten as far as the Army and Air Force ROTC? You would 
want to have this but you do not enlist your people in the Reserves. 
Therefore, they are not callable. They are deferred until they com- 
plete their college career. 

Admiral McManvs. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. So all the world that this is doing is to give the 
Navy and the Marine Corps the same break that the Army and the 
Air Force has. 
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Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to this 

Mr. Brooks. Wait. Let Mr. Devereux finish. 

Mr. Devereux. I am correct in that statement; am I not? 

Admiral McManus. That is right. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you say—Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcrss. I was looking at another place in this bill, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. De verzux. Well, my point is simply this: Because of the fact 
that the Navy and the Marine Corps enlist their people in the Reserve 
for these officer procurement programs, if we don’t have some correc- 


tive language in the bill, then they would be subject to being called 
at the end of 2 years. 


Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Whereas in the Air Force and the Army ROTC 
programs they are not enlisted in the Reserves and therefore they 
come under the other exemption that they may be deferred so long as 
they keep up with their work, and then when they finish college and 
get their commissions, they are then called on to active duty. 

Secretary Burcxss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. It is simply a technicality that we are trying to 
straighten out here. 

Secretary Bu rcess. And if you provide this, of course it would be 
available to other services in the event they announced a new program 
of this type. 

Mr. Devereux. That is true. 

Mr. Suevron. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Let’s hear General Hershey. 

Mr. Devereux. General Hershey. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Hershey. 

General Hersuey. They said yesterday that I talked too low, which 

never was accused of before, and that I talked too fast. 

I first want to say that selective service is very much in favor of let- 
ting the Navy and the Marine Corps continue, which I think is an 

excellent program, of officer candidates. And obviously we don’t want 
anvthing in this bill that in any way interrupts and forces them to 
call them before they have completed that which they started out to 
become, an officer, and then they call him as an officer. So therefore 
there is no question, if the 2 years in any way curtails their officer can- 
didates or their platoon leaders’ course, let’s get the curtailment out. 
Because there might be a much better way to train officers in some 
other ways, but we won’t go into that. 

Now, the next issue, and that is the issue of the fellow that isn’t 
an officer but aspires to be something else. T think that the committee 
ought to look very carefully, because if you are going to permit other 
people to go ahead to become chief petty officers or something like 
that, then the whole question is this: Is a National Guard man, who 
is in high school going to be allowed to stay when the Guard goes out ? 
Is a man who is in the other Reserves going to be allowed to stay? If 
he is, well and good. But let’s make it across the board that any boy 
in high school doesn’t come out. 
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But why go to one service and leave the boy in high school 

And the next thing that I want to say before I quit: why not make 
all of these people trainees? I would be perfectly willing to concede 
to the Navy the training of 6 months in 3 years, 2 years at a time, but 
have him a trainee, and “when he gets trained, let him stay in the Navy 
in the Reserves, and not call him to active duty for 2 years, and do not 
use it as a stockpile to possibly use when recruiting isn’t working too 
well. Let’s make him a trainee and make it right across the board 
with everybody. Because the danger you are going to be in is creating 
in these little pockets preferment, that people think is preferment, 
and the only way to keep people from thinking preferment is to have 
it alike, because then they can’t charge you with having done 
something. 

But I want to emphasize that anything that restricts officer candi- 
dates should be outlawed. Let them train them for as long as they 
want, whether it is 2 years or 5 years. When they can’t m: ake him an 
officer, throw him back in the pool and we will take care of him 
otherwise. 

Mr. Devereux. That is exactly what the Navy and the Marine Corps 
propose. If they don’t keep up, then go to active duty. 

General Hersney. Yes. But tied to it: Don’t have a man who is 
enlisted and is not an officer candidate a trainee. They want to keep 
him in a special arrangement so he stays around for 2 years or 3 and 
then unless we change this bill we may have to induct him into the 
Army, if they don’t “want to call him to active duty. 

And that should be changed, too, because the men should be inducted 
in the unit in which they have been trained. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. But if they do not keep up, then they are no 
longer in the officer procurement program. 

General Hersury. No. Then under the present situation you will 
make me induct them into the Army after they spent 3 or 4 years 
being Navy men. I don’t think it is wise. 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

Mr. Bray. No. 

General Hersuey. That is what 

Mr. Devereux. You have reference probably to the Air Force and 
the Army ROTC, where they have no Reserve status. But in the case 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps, they do have Reserve status. 

General Hersury. Yes. I have, though, had to induct individuals 
who had failed in the Navy or the Air Force after a great deal of 
training. I had to induct them in the Army. And I think it is time 
wasted. I think we have spent money training them. And not only 
that, what is the morale of a man that spent 3 years trying to be an 
officer in the Navy or Air Force and then finds himself a private in the 
Army? I think he ought to be inducted in the unit in which he has 
had 3 years’ training. 

Mr. Devereux. I grant you that, General. But the way we are 
setting this up here today, it appears to me that as soon as he drops 
out of the officer procurement program, then the Navy and the Marine 
Corps must call him up for active duty for 2 years. 

General Hersury. Or turn him back to the Selective Service System. 

Secretary Burcess. No. 
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General Hersuey. Well, what do you say? Induct into the Armed 
Forces? Then what do I find? They say, “Who has called on you 
for men?” You can only put him where there has been a call. I sa 
this Congress ought to aes the man go to the unit that he has had 
3 years’ training in. 

Mr. Bray. I believe we do. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, my point is that if they are in the Reserve of 
the Navy or the Marine Corps, they must be called up in the Navy 
or the Marine Corps. 

General Hersuey. Oh, the other day you put in the word “induct.” 
You put “induct,” not “order.” 

Secretary Burcess. That is the 6-month guy. 

General Hersney. Well, the 6-month guy. 

Mr. Brooks. General 

General Hersuey. But he is still a member of the Reserve of the 
Navy or the Marine Corps or the Air Force. 

Secretary Burecess. No. 

General Hersury. The 6-month trainee? Certainly he is, if he is 
in it. 

Mr. Brooks. General, this young fellow in high school is signed 
up by the Navy and he is not in an ROTC program. He finishes high 
school and goes to college. Of course, he is deferred for 2 years from 
active duty. Then he may never get into the NROTC program. Now, 
what would happen to him ? 

General Hersury. I say that when he gets to the place that he is 
not an officer candidate, the decision then should be made whether 
you want him as a naval or Marine Corps or Air Force or Army. If 
you do, I think he ought to be a trainee. And if you train him, that 
is where he serves. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Winstead—— 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead wanted to ask a question. I don’t think 
he ever asked a question. 

Mr. Winsteap. I wanted to hear what General Hershey has to say. 
I am not quite clear on this whole thing. Iam not opposed to making 
it attractive to get these volunteers. I want to make it attractive to 
the Army in getting the volunteers too. But we are apparently not 
headed that way. The thing that bothers me: If a man serves 5 
years and goes to school and comes out just like General Hershey 
said, and suppose at that time you don’t reduce the force and you 
don’t need him for 2 years’ active duty, what are you going to do with 
him then? Turn him loose? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose a remark here? 

Mr. Wrinstrap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. What we are talking about now is the man who en- 
lists in the Navy Reserve and if, during that time of his enlistment 
in the Navy Reserve, he goes into an officer training program, it is 
suggested that he be not called up in 2 years. But if he fails in that, 
he is in the Navy Reserve and he may be called up for the 2 years. 

Mr. Devereux. He must be called up. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir, and he is not called up by induction. He is 
called up by the Navy into the Navy. 
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Mr. Winsreap. And he will be called unless he is in the officer train- 
ing school. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; unless he is performing in the officers train- 
ing corps satisfactorily, and then he would be put out of the training 
corps and would revert to liability to call by the Navy for 2 years, 
And the only issue here this morning, gentlemen, is yesterday the sug- 
gestion of the Navy was broader, that if a boy was attending college, 
not in an officers training corps, that he should be deferred. The 
Navy has conceded—and we are all agreed—that that should not be 
extended to that group. We thought we had resolved all those differ- 
ences that General Hershey brought up yesterday about- 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, this involves a very few people; doesn’t it? 

Admiral McManvs. Very few. 

Mr. Jackson. The actual situation we are discussing. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Would involve few people. 

Mr. Brooxs. Very few. 

Mr. Jackson. And they are caught up and they go into the Navy, sir. 


Mr. Brooks. Well, is there any objection on the part of the com- 
mittee to this? 


Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

No, on the contrary; I think they have a system that seems to me 
to be working, and I don’t want to tear up anything that is working 
good. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, if there is no objection to it, we will adopt 
it as it stands. 

Now, what is the next one? I think we better go ahead and read 
the rest of the bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, could we talk about something on 
page 7, since we are in that area of the bill ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Wouldn’t it be better to finish the bill? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I have an amendment here on page 7. 

Mr. Devereux. We are almost to the end of the bill now. 

Mr. Breoxs. We are going to get all conufsed. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. You were talking about page 6. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; we brought that up yesterday. But go ahead. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. On page 7, in a few words, you give the National 
Security Training Commission responsibility for the welfare of the 
personnel concerned, not only the 6-month boys but all persons in the 
Armed Forces while participating in basic training. 

Mr. Brooks. All tarinees. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I know. I will read what it says: 

The National Security Training Commission shall act in an advisory capacity 
to the Secretary of Defense and the President, as Commander in Chief, with 
respect to the welfare of such military trainees while serving on active duty 
for training for 6 months under this subsection, and all other persons in the 
Armed Forces while participating in basic training. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I don’t think we want to do that. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee agreed to it the other day. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, I know, but are we going to give to the 
National Security Training Commission the responsibility of the 
welfare of not alone the 6-month boys but “all other persons in the 
Armed Forces while participating in basic training”? 
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That means that you are going to give the National Security Train- 
ing Commission the responsibility for the welfare of the men at the 
Marine training station in San Diego, the sailors at Greak Lakes, and 
the Army down here at Benning, Ga. 

Mr. Devereux. Will you yield just a minute? 

Mr. Van ZANDT. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I tell you the thinking behind that was this: We 
arrived at the decision that all of these trainees would be placed in 
a regular training program with others. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Integrated. 

Mr. Devereux. Integrated with the others, and it would be pretty 
difficult to pick out one from the other when you saw them out on 
liberty, andsoon. And we felt that actually we will have the majority 
of the people who will be of the same age group. So when the Com- 
mission moves in and has a look-see at what is going on, they can 
report on the whole overall problem rather than just try and pick 
out these few trainees that will be involved otherwise. 

Mr. Bray. Will you yield, General ? 

There is one matter [ want to call attention to, though. Let’s say 
that the Air Force or the Navy do not use any of these men. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. And yet you have given them the right to go into the 
camps, the boot camps at Great Lakes or down here at Quantico. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. It just seems to me that Mr. Van Zandt has something 
there. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, suppose that one-tenth of the personnel 
at the marine training station at San Diego are tainees and suppose 
the other nine-tenths are not, you are giving jurisdiction over the 
entire boot group at San Diego to the National Security Training 
Commission. 

Mr. Deverrevx. Don’t you think it enters into the whole picture 
as far as the pur poses of the National Security Training Commission 
is concerned to watch out for their welfare ? 

Mr. Van ZaAnpr. I think 

Mr. Devereux. At a particular time they might go to a camp and 
they will find out, well, we actually haven’t anybody in that program 
at the present time? 

Mr. Brooxs. Can we hear from General Milburn on that point? 

General Mitpurn. Mr. Chairman, may I correct an impression ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Mitsurn. Or at least indicate the final decision has been 
made with reference to just how these 6-month trainees will be han- 
dled; but our present thinking is that they would not be integrated 
with the trainees for the active establishment because— 

Mr. Brooks. What? That is entirely contrary to all the testimony. 
Everyone has testified to the reverse. 

General MiLpurn. Well, the Army from the very beginning, sir, 
has felt that we should not mix them in at the same time at the 
same spot, because of different pay schedules and various other 
reasons. 

Mr. Van ZAnvr. You can still integrate and still keep them 
separated. 

General Minpurn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. At the training station. 

General Mixpurn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Bureerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, you can set up Company B, which 
will include the 6-month trainees, but Company C may be the regular 
boys. 

General Minpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let’s get that straight, Mr. Secretary. We have 
been here 2 months now on this. One thing I thought was well in 
my mind was that there would be a complete integration. There 
would be no special tag on the 6-month trainee. And that was the 
reason we gave 6 months rather than 4 months training. Because we 
couldn’t crowd 1,000 hours of training in a group that was normally 
being trained, whereas we might do it with a special separated 4-month 
trainee. That was a deciding factor. 

Do we have to go back over all of that? Do we have to review the 
bill? What is your 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Chairman, I recall my testimony before 
the committee on that. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Burgess. I said the Army, the Coast Guard, and the 
Marines who were interested in this particular program were giving 
very careful attention to just exactly how they would work that out. 
And I think that my testimony will show that in the case of the Army 
I said that the Army had not decided finally as to whether they would 
have separate one for these 6-month people or whether we would 
have separate areas within going camps. 

And I think 1 also indicated to the committee that perhaps the way 
the thing would work out would be that we would use a combination 
of both to carry out this whole program over the country. I don’t 
think that we gave a completely final position to the committee on that. 

I think rates of pay, I think age, and I think geography play into 
the final determination on this situation. 

Mr. Brooks. That was brought up when we settled the question of 
the rate of pay. The question then was should we give normal pay 
to these 6-month trainees. And we debated that in the executive 
committee meetings. Now we have got an entirely different concept 
on this point. 

General Mirpurn. I defer to—Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Brooks. I think we better review the testimony that has been 
taken. 

General Mirpurn. Mr. Chairman, may I correct my statement. to 
conform to the Secretary’s, because it hasn’t been settled and it would 
be the same type of program. 

Secretary Burcess. I think the way the bill finally comes out—I 
think the way the bill finally comes out, Mr. Chairman, is going to 
have a great deal of bearing on that situation. And I think I pointed 
out to the committee that that is one thing that the Secretary of De- 
fense has been in very constant contact with the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and also the Secretary of the Army, that we wanted these people 
to get absolutely identical training and that we might have to areaize 
them within a same camp. 
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In other words, we didn’t want to put at that time a $30 man sleeping 
side-by-side with a $78 man. That there was a chance of getting into 
some trouble there. 

Mr. Brooks. I asked particularly whether there would be any addi- 
tional camps used. We have a vacant camp in Louisiana that we 
have been fighting about. I know I asked about that. And I know 
the record shows there were no additional camps to be used. If that 
is not true, we ought to straighten all of that up. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear from General 
Burger as to what you would do. 

General Burcer. On the 6-month trainee, we at present are still 
working on our plans. Our thinking at this time is that they will be 
trained right along with our regular enlistees in our recruit depot 
and also in our advanced individual combat training. 

We are satisfied that we have good training programs, both in our 
recruit camps and our advanced training program. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you anticipate 

General Burcrer. We have 

Mr. Devereux. Pardon me. 

General Burcer. And we have limited numbers within this pro- 
gram, and we want to give them the same training right along with 
our regulars. That is our thinking as of now. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you anticipate any difficulties under such a 
concept, because you have one man being paid $50 and the other $78? 

General Burcer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Devereux. We do not consider there would be any difficulty 
along that line. The man is only going to be in 6 months. He under- 
stands that before he comes into the program. I don’t anticipate any 
trouble along that line. 

Mr. Putter. Mr. Chairman. 

So you mean you are going to train them right along with your 
other trainees? 

General Burcer. That is our present thinking. 

Mr. Puirein. Give them the same training and they will mingle 
with your general trainees ? 

General Burger. Yes, sir. We are going to send them first to either 
the recruit depot at Parris Island or the recruit depot at San Diego 
and put them right through our regular recruit training. 

Mr. Puivsry. There will not be any special units in which they 
shall serve? 

General Burcer. Unless the numbers indicate that within the re- 
cruit depot we may put them in a special platoon, but I think they 
will live right along with the other people. 

Mr. Devereux. And it will be less costly, will it not, if you carry 
out the program in that respect than if you try to divide them and 
separate them ? 

General Burcer. That is exactly correct. We can use our present 
established instructors and everybody else to absorb this additional 
load without additional personnel or cost. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. If I understood the previous testimony, the Marine 
Corps does not anticipate additional personnel for training the few 
that you will have in the Marine Corps. 











General Burerr. In the regular Marine Corps? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes, sir. 

General Burcer. We do not. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is what I understood the previous testimony 
to be. You expect to take the same officer personnel and everything 
and no additional cost, especially, for that training. 

General Burcer. Not for that 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Wiwsteap. For your limited number. 

General Burcer. That is correct. 

Mr. Winstrap. The Army, of course, has a different problem, with 
99,000. 

Didn’t you give us an estimate about how many additional officers 
you would need for 100,000? Did we have testimony on that line? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. I think the point there, Mr. Con- 


gressman, was that the Army for 100,000 would need approximately 
16,000 trainees. 


Mr. Winsteap. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Burcrss. Trainers, I mean. Now, how many of those 
trainers are officers or highly rated noncoms—I don’t know what the 
breakdown is. But there were about 16,000, to carry out a 100,000 
program. 

Mr. Winsteap. Was that figure based on the separate training unit 
or based on the integration of the training of the 6-month trainees? 

Secretary Burcess. I think that is generally an average figure that 
we would require either for separate training units or with carrying 
out in several places alongside the other typical basic training, sir. 

Mr. Wrysreap. You do not figure it would cost too much more to 
train them in separate units? 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t think so, sir, because we do have separate 
camps in the country that are under caretaker management, and we do 
not feel that that would take in excess of that 16,000. 

Mr. Winstrap. You would seldom, if ever, have over 50,000 at a 
time in your training program, if I understood the previous testimony. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. Under the 100,000 ceiling for 
any given year, that is about what it would be. 

fr. Winsteap. About half of your ceiling. 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DeverEux. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

If you open up additional camps, separate camps, and that sort 
of thing, your overhead is definitely going up, is it not, much more 
so than if you carry out an integrated program ? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, if the decision was going to 
be settled right this minute, I will tell you, sir, as an individual, that 
I would much prefer to see this training carried out in a going camp 
alongside the basic trainees in any service. I do think that you would 
have to give consideration to separate areas for these people. I think 
that is one situation that you might have to consider, because of age 
and because of differential in pay and that sort of thing. But in think- 
ing about geography, cost of travel and to get the real effect of the 
training that we are trying to give, as an individual, I would much 
prefer to see it carried out in the going camps of the country. 

Mr. Wicxersuam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wickersham. 
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Mr. WicxersHam. In that connection, in training them in the 
going camps, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Burcsss. Sir? 

Mr. WickersHAM. How are you going to enforce different rules 
relating to morals and things like that ? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I would say it would be in separate areas 
of the camp, Congressman Wickersham, where you would get the 
proper supervision and that type of thing. 

Mr. WickersHam. Well, in the Marine Corps, how would you en- 
force the separate restrictions as to the morals of the boys, the 17- 
year-old boys? 

General Burcrer. I don’t understand the question. We hope to 
treat them all the same, as far as morals, welfare, and 

Mr. WickersHam. I know, but you folks condone quite a lot of 
running around and drinking and associating with women. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wait a minute. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I am telling you the truth. I just wondered if 
there would be any additional restrictions on it. 

General Burcrr. Well, for example, a man at the recruit depot is 
there for 12 weeks, and he doesn’t get away. 

Mr. WickrersHam. He doesn’t get away at all? 

General Burcer. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t that also true, if the gentleman will yield, 
that you have other—-come back again to this same point, that you 
have other young men who are originally enlisted and you have to 
watch out for the overall picture of any group of recruits that you 
have coming in. 

General Burerr. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Devereux. And as far as age is concerned, you have very 
definite restrictions as to what they can do, whether they can go up 
and whether they can buy whisky, if that is one of the things that is 
troubling some of the people, because they have to show their ID card. 

General Burcer. We expect to get 17-18-year-old in this 6-months 
program. But we are today recruiting in the regular Marine Corps 
17- and 18-year-olds. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Yes, but you don’t have sufficient restrictions on 
them. 

General Burcer. We certainly try. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, may I ask you this question, if Mr. Wicker- 
sham is through. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you going to have special insignia on these 6- 
months’ men ? 

General Burcer. No, sir. 

Secretary Bureess. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They are going to be classified as a different type of 
troop ? 

General Burcer. No, sir. We don’t want to distinguish one from 
the other. They are all Marines, as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you have them in separate parts of the camp, 
is there going to be any particular differential in that part of the 
camp? Are you going to have restrictions on that? Is there going 
to be any intermingling of the training? 
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a ta Bourcess. There could well be intermingling of the train- 

ig, Mr. Chairman. 

' would like to make this one observation, if I might. I think the 
means under which we are going to conduct this type of training is 
going to depend a great deal on exactly what type of bill we come ‘out 
with here. Mr. Wilson has talked at length to the Chief of Staff and 
the Secretary of the Army, as well as with our task force on this prob- 
lem, and I can assure you, sir, that it is going to be carried out in a 
proper fashion, to give these people the type of training that is going 
to make first-class soldiers out of them. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would like to ask General Milburn 

Secretary Burcrss. We have had to think about this money dif- 
ferential, and we have had to think about this age differential, and we 
have had to think about the will of the Congress in considering this 
bill. But I can assure you this is not going to be an easily arrived at 
decision, and that it will be carried out in the spirit in which the Con- 
gress desires. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Milburn, it is your idea now to use how many 
more camps? 

Seana! Mireurn. Sir? 


Mr. Brooks. Your idea is to use how many more camps? 

General Mirpurn. We haven’t determined that yet. It will depend 
on how many we get in. 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t hear you. 

General Mirreurn. I said we haven’t determined that. It will 
depend on how many people we get in. We may not need any. 


Mr. Brooxs. Well, there are to be 100,000 inductees, of which the 
Army will need 99,000. How many will you need there? 

General Mizpurn. We may not need any additional. We are sur- 
veying that now. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it your idea, if you separate them entirely, to 
identify them separately ? 

General Mirpurn. We visualize that—they may be at the same 
station. They may be trained at separate training companies, you 
see, but not to effect the complete separation. 

Mr. Brooks. I think Gen. Mel Maas referred to them as second- 
class soldiers. You are not going to group them that way, are you? 

General Mirgurn. Oh, no, sir; no, indeed. We want to give them 
the very finest attention. They will be soldiers in every sense of the 
word and receive the same training as the inductees, sir—I mean as 
the man who goes in for 2 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Why, then, would there be a difference in training 
them, in separating them # 

General Mitsurn. Only insofar as required by space, sir. We 
would have to separate them, anyway, and see that they got ade- 
quate assignment ranges, training areas, and so forth. And that 
depends a Jot on when this starts, when we are be inging them in, and 
the impact on the readjustments of the draft and other things, as to 
just how we could accommodate them physically. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt about it that they 
are going to integrate these young men with the other recruits. And 
these 6- month boys are going to be : a small percentage of the overall 
number of recruits in training in the Military Establishment. But 
in order to guarantee special attention to the 6-monthers, you are 
giving jurisdiction to the National Security Training Commission 
over all recruits plus the 6-monthers being trained by the military 
forces of this country, and I don’t think it is necessary. 

Mr. Pui ore Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Puitern. And they are given special attention only during the 
period of basic training. Now, this relates to welfare problems of 
the entire defense force, I take it, in the context of the bill, particu- 
jarly this force. I don’t see why, if this idea is valid, that it should 
stop at basic training, why—do you anticipate you will have problems 
arising in connection with your relationship with this particular 
National Security Training Commission in preserving and protecting 
the welfare of the young men ? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Congressman, if I might go back to the 
President’s message of January 1955 to the Congress? In that mess: age 
the P resident asked that the National Sec urity Training Commission 
be advisory to him as Commander in Chief and also to ‘the Secret tary 
of Defense. And that advice was particularly, I believe, related to 
the 6-month training program. 

I think it is the position, the very firm position, of the Department 
of Defense that our basic-training programs in all of the services 
have been going along pretty well. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Secretary Burerss. And the Congress, as I pointed out yesterday, 
extended to the Department of Defense three additional Assistant 
Secretaries for manpower and personnel with civilian responsibilities 
in this type of problem. I believe that the National Security Train- 
ing Commission’s work should be in regard to the 6-months’ people 
rather than the man who comes into the services with a career ahead 
of him. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this 
point ? 

My purpose of bringing up the language on page 7, lines 8, 9, and 
10, is based on my desire, ¢ and I think there is a desire on the part of the 
other members of the committee, to restore at the earliest possible date 
a real regular Military Establishment for this country. And I do 
not want the National Training Commission applying their welfare 
ideas to the training for Regulars in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. T hat is the purpose for which I bring it up. 

Mr. Devereux. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. As I understand it, this Commission is purely an 
advisory commission. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Right. 

Mr. Dreverrux. And ‘they come back and report to the Secretary of 
Defense, the President, and the Congress. If they see some things 
in the areas in which those people are being trained that they think 
warrants bringing to the attention of the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent, et cetera, they do so. 





You know that we have had time and time again complaints by 
various organizations that things are not just right in the surround- 
ing towns, particularly. I don’t see that it hampers the regular serv- 
ices in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, Mr. Chairman; to bring this to a head, I 
move that we delete from the bill the language after the comma 

Mr. Brooks. Now, wait. We are disapproving or approving tenta- 
tively. We haven’t taken any action on any section. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I will say tentatively. 

Mr. Winsteap. Aren’t we going to go into executive session and pass 
on these things ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It can be taken up in executive session. 

Mr. Sueiton. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. SHELTON. Speaking on the point, the National Security Train- 
ing Commission appeared before you. As you recall, the original bill 
approved by the administration provided the Commission be advisory 
to the Secretary of Defense and the President as Commander in Chief. 
The Commission itself asked for no more than that when they ap- 
peared, all they did—I believe they did recommend that they also 
report directly to the Congress. 

Mr. Brooxs. We put that in. 

That is the only change we made. 

Mr. Sue.ton. Now, the committee put that into the bill and I 
believe you also added the provision relating to looking at all basic 
training. 

But that particular provision which Congressman Van Zandt is 
speaking to was not advanced by the Commission or the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Puitery. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask 

Mr. Suetron. It was a committee action, I believe. 

Mr. Brooks. If you have authority only over the 6-month trainees 
and the Marine Corps integrates that 6-month trainee with other 
basic training men, how is the commission going to handle that so 
that you can check up on the 6-month man and not check up on the 
2-year man or the volunteer enlisted man taking boot training of the 
same type, or basic training of the same type? 

Mr. Suevton. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think the problem would be 
too difficult. We know only a small percent of the 6-month trainees 
are there. We report on that small percentage. Now, of course, 
some of the things that apply to that 1,000 men out of, say, 10,000 will 
by their very nature ie to some of the others, too. 

But we would not have to look at all of them to determine that and 
it would not be our responsibility to look at the others. 

Mr. Brooks. What I don’t want to see you do, and I don’t think the 
committee does, either 

Mr. Suevton. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Is to single out a 6-month man and just single him 
out as the subject of special watchdog consideration and special mora] 
consideration. 

Mr. Sueiton. Well, of course, when you take certain Armed Forces 
bases and you are looking after the welfare of a certain group of 
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people, the surrounding community and any conditions there will also 
affect some of the others, too. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Suetron. But our primary attention will be devoted to those 
in the 6-month category, and it would be coincidental if it applied to 
some of the others, also. 

Mr. Putter. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putterx. What special machinery if any do you have in mind 
to be set up to handle this problem ? 

Mr. SHELTON. Very little. 

Mr. Putter. Do you plan sending representatives of the Commis- 
sion into the various camps and working in conjunction with the 
command of the camp? 

Mr. Suevron. Yes. 

And I would say this. The civilian members of our Commission 
are perhaps even more adamant on the subject than the military 
members. They are against any device to try to tell the Armed Forces 
what to do. 

Mr. Puitety. You don’t—— 

Mr. Suetron. It is purely advisory. 

Mr. Puitsty. It will be purely advisory. 

Mr. Suriron. Yes. 

Mr. Pricer. You don’t contemplate any interference with the 
command ? 

Mr. Suetron. No; and wherever possible, we would try to be help- 
ful to them whenever any assistance can be given to them by the 
Commission. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. I don’t believe this will cause any great 
difficulty. For instance, they would go into—let’s say, the Marine 
camp down there. And they could check on the court-martial rate, 
the venereal rate, and they could see whether youth under age were 
promiscuously going into the bars. 

It would be a general training and would only apply to the 6-month 
people. 

I agree with Mr. Van Zandt on this question. Here we are only con- 
sidering these trainees, yet, we are issuing a directive to the entire serv- 
ices. It is only a technical matter, maybe, but yet, legally we are ex- 
ceeding our authority. We do no want in any way to ) bother or Jeop- 
ardize the training. I can see no difficulty at all—only this. The way 
we have it here they could go down to Great Lakes where there wasn't 
one 6-month trainee. They could go into an Air Force base where 
there wasn’t one 6-month trainee. I think that this is merely clarify- 
ing it, and in no way limits the intent under this legislation. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. Isn’t this true, Mr. Van Zandt—Mr. Bray, are you 
finished ? 

Will you yield? 

Mr. Brooks. Are you through ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Isn’t this true, Mr. Van Zandt, that this is the point? 
They can’t give too much light on this? This is a matter of our opin- 
jon, anyway ? 

Mr. VAn Zanpvr. I couldn’t hear you. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Your amendment I think is a matter we could settle 
in executive session. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Oh, yes. I just don’t like it. I think if the law con- 
tains that language, that some guardhouse lawyer who is a recruit and 
who is not receiving the treatment he thinks he is entitled to is going to 
run to the National Security Training Commission and say, “Look, 
they are doing this to me or that.” 

I don’t think we should give that authority to that individual. 

Mr. Brooks. I will tell you this. I think—I have nearly 10,000 let- 
ters and most of them bring up this question of morals in the camp. 

And I can also tell you this, that this provision is going to help the 
bill on the floor. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I think we have 
given to the National Security Training Commission the authority to 
police the welfare of these boys. And I think that we have the assur- 
ance of the spokesmen here of the Department of Defense that it is 
going to be carried out, the program of welfare. 

But why should we expand and say let it apply to other than 
trainees ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. It shouldn’t apply to other than trainees. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. By this language, it will. 

Mr. Brooxs. I don’t—which language ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It says here—— 

Mr. Brooks. We have got down to a committee discussion here. 

Mr. Van Zanor. It says, “all other persons while participating 
basic training.” 

Mr. Brooks. Trainees. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No; it means all the recruits of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Brooxs. While in basic training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I say one word on that? If he 
recognizes the need for these 6-month people, to have some kind of 
supervision—not supervision but a report on what they do, don’t we 
have the same responsibility for the people who go into the regular 
services ¢ 

What we would be doing in effect is saying that because these are 6- 
month volunteers we are going to treat them so much differently from 
the others. 

And we are then saying by inference that the other people are not 
being treated properly. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I think that already the Congress has expressed 
itself in many ways regarding the training of recruits for our armed 
services. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this, too, to the gentleman ? 

We just considered the proposition for the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, to let them go down to 17 years of age, and take into the Re- 
serves men for training, 2-year training, and that is a part of this bill, 
and it would seem to me that no harm can come from permitting this 
training commission, in an advisory capacity, to look over it all. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Chairman, isn’t this true? 

When we actually start voting as to whether we draft these trainees 
or whether we do not, we will determine whether we set up certain 
things or we do not, and I believe we will save a lot of time 
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Mr. Wickersuam. I do, too. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. If we wait until we actually start voting whether we 
will do this or not. If we knock this out, then we have a big con- 
sideration on these points. We will have to consider it, if we knock 
that out. 

Mr. Sueiron. Mr. Chairman, could I add one point here? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Suevron. I am not sure of the figure. Maybe Secretary 
Burgess could give it to you. I think there are perhaps 130,000 of 
these young men each year enlisting in the Regular Forces before 
age 19. The age of induction, I believe, is running up around age 22 
to 23. So actually most, I suspect most of the people i in the Armed 
Forces undergoing basic tr aining, are up above the age of 20. That is 
not all of them, but I think most of them are. 

Mr. Devereux. From a practical point of view, you would have 
those young men classified as Boy Scouts or mamma’s boys that are 
being taken care of, and you are trying to bring them all up to fight 
and defend their country. 

Mr. Suetron. General Devereux, the State law in many instances 
is what determines the difference. 

I mean, they draw a line at age 18 or 20 or 21 about what is allowed 
for a young man to do legally. 

Mr. Puitein. That is right. 

Mr. Wickersuam. I think the Ten Commandments come ahead of 
that, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of the State law, you mean? 

Mr. Puitern. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Deverevx. That is beside the point I make. 

Mr. WickersHAM. No, it isn’t. 

Mr. Devereux. You are trying to treat one class of young men 
diiferently. 

Mr. Wickxersuam. If there was just 1 boy and his life was ruined 
it is just as important to look after that young boy’s life as 100,000. 

Mr. Devereux. Regardless of whether he is in the 6 months’ pro- 
gram or whether he is an enlistee ? 

Mr. WickersHam. Whether he is 14 or 15 or 16 or 17 or 18. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt has made his position. 

He will be perfectly willing to take it up at a later date. So let’s 
go back to the bill where he left off. 

Mr. Putten. Mr. Chairman, I have a very important matter. I 
think it would probably come in on page 5. It is a matter of such 
importance that I would like to suggest it now for a brief discussion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Philbin, you are going to be with us all the way 
through here; aren’t you? 

Let’s finish the bill. 

Mr. Putter. I would like to present it now if I might. I mean, 
you considered something on page 7 and something on page 6. This is 
a very, very important matter. I mean, while these gentlemen are 
here, I certainly should like to have their views about it. 

Mr. Brooks. What is it? 

Mr. Putter. It is a proposed amendment I have. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Bring it up, then. Anybody else have any amend- 
ments that they want to go pack to the early part of the bill ? 

Bring them up at this time. 

Mr. Putter. I would like to get the reactions of the gentlemen here 
representing the Department on this matter. 

It would come in probably on line 18, on page 5, and it would read 
as follows: 

Provided further, That any person who, while subject to Reserve obligation, 
shall in good faith become a regular or duly ordained minister of religion or a 
student, preparing therefore as defined in section 6 (g) and 16 (g) of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, shall at his request be deferred from active and 
inactive duty training and from active duty while in such status. 

Now, that is language that is contained in practically all of the 
Selective Service legislation that we have had. I am not quite sure 
of the technical reference. It may be that that appears in later amend- 
ments of the Selective Service Act. 

But that is something that can be clarified. I would like to get the 
reactions of the Secretary and the other gentlemen representing the 
various branches of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Brooxs. Anyone want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Putty. I should like also to have General Hershey’s opinion. 
Did you listen to my language, General? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. To break it down to a few words, 
you want to defer young men from the 6 months training plus addi- 
tional obligated service, if they study for the ministry? 

Mr. Puizsin. That is right, if they are going to study to become 
ministers of the Gospel in good faith. 

That language is taken out of the Selective Service Acts. 

General Hersuey. I am perfectly willing to comment. I don’t 
think it has been primarily my business. But that curtailed my activi- 
ties much, I realize. 

In the first place, if he intends to become a minister for the purpose 
of being a chaplain, I think that is one thing. Because then he is 
training to become someone that you can use the same as you do an 
officer candidate. 

Now, if he isn’t going to be a chaplain and if he is going to continue 
when he becomes a minister to claim his privilege, as I thik the Con- 
gress will always give him, of being deferred, I don’t think he ought 
to be occupying a space in any Reserve that somebody else could occupy 
who when trained would be used in the services. 

Now, I would think—I don’t want to take the man into the service, 
but I don’t think we ought to let him into the Ready Reserve, either. 

That is the way I feel about it. I think we ought to defer him, but 
not defer him as a Ready Reserve. What he is doing—what does he 
go into the Ready Reserve for? 

Mr. Puizzin. This merely provides for his deferment while he has 
a Reserve obligation. If he doesn’t join the Reserve, he has the defer- 
ment as a divinity student. If he joins the Reserve, why’? To become 
a chaplain? If that were true, I think there is something to be said 
about it. But if he isn’t going to be a chaplain, why waste time train- 
ing him to be something he has no intentions of ever being? That is 
the way I look at it. 





Mr. Brooks. He would go involuntarily anyway, unless he comes. 
under the draft act, and that is in the draft act, the provision men- 
tioned by my colleague. 

Mr. Puteri. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. He would otherwise be volunteering to go in. 

General Hrersuey. Well, his volunteering kind of waives to some 
extent his exemption. That is what bothers me. I wonder which 
way he is going. 

Mr. Puirsurn. Of course, there would be a class who might make 
up their mind after they came in. 

This amendment would certainly protect them. It protects every- 
one who has a Reserve obligation now or in future. 

Secretary Burecress. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcess. I think the problem that the Congressman 
raises is certainly an exception because I think the Selective Service 
have well-developed rules and regulations on ministerial students. 
However, if we got a man into this program and he decided to be- 
come a chaplain, I think that our screening provisions in here would 
permit us to be very lenient with that individual and probably put 
him in a Standby Reserve so long as he tried to work toward that 
goal. And if he ever relinquished it he would be liable to be brought 
back for the remaining part of his obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, a man is either to go in through the 
draft or by volunteer means. Now, if he goes in thr ough the draft, 
he has this provision that the Congressman has just mentioned, Mr. 
Philbin, and that protects him, if he goes in through the draft.. Now, 
if he goes in voluntarily, then he has made his own decision. 

Secretary Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Regardless. Of course, you may say after he gets in 
and has been trained, that he would then make the decision that he 
wants to become a minister of the gospel. 

Secretary Burerss. I think we have to apply our screening tech- 
niques to him, Mr. Chairman, to make sure that we take the proper 
course with him, just the same as we would with a required scientist. 

Mr. Bureerss. That is right. 

Secretary Burcess. Or what have you in that area. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. Perhaps you would use him as a chap- 
Jain then. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, he would—I just don’t quite figure out 
how all these things would work, but if he was an active gospel 
student I think we would have to screen only to the Standby for the 
period he was undergoing that type of training. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what is the pleasure of the subcommittee in refer- 
ence to the amendment? Any further discussion ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Do I hear a motion ? 

Mr. Puteri. I move it be inserted in the bill at the appropriate 
place, at page 5, or in the appropriate place in the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, tentatively. 

Mr. Prien. Tentatively. 

Mr. Brooks. It is just a tentative suggestion. 

Mr. Bray. (Nods.) 

Mr. Puierin. Tentatively. 
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Mr. Ducanper. May I have a copy of it? 

Mr. Brooks. All in favor, say “aye”. 

(Chorus of “Ayes.” 

Mr. Brooks. All opposed. 

(Chorus of “No.”) 

Mr. Brooxs. The noes seems to have it, Mr. Philbin. 

We can take it up again. 

Mr. Ducanper. I will retain it for the executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. We will take it up again when we go over the bill 
finally. 

Now, let’s go ahead to the next. 

Mr. Ducanper. Now, this will be the next amendment on the 
agenda the committee has. 

* Page 9, line 23, on page 9, between lines 23 and—— 

Mr. Brooks. Look, we didn’t finish the bill, did we? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, I didn’t—I don’t know. I thought you per- 
haps wanted to run through these amendments, or do you want to 
finish with the bill? 

Secretary Burcress. Mr. Chairman? We understood it was your 
desire when you closed yesterday for us to try to go back and come 
forward with an agenda of items which would bring you to the end of 
the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Burgess. And resolve some of the items which were still 
pending at the time that you closed yesterday. That was the purpose 
of our getting this document ready. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Let’s go ahead on that basis. 

Secretar y Buregss. I think it will get you through it, 

Mr. Brooxs. There isn’t much left in the bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 9, line 23, that is between lines 23 and 24, 
insert a new subsection 3 to read as follows: 

(3) Amend subsection 6 (d) (1) by adding a second paragraph as follows: 

“Upon graduation persons who successfully complete the Army or Air Foree 
ROTC course, and are qualified shall be commissioned in the Reserve of the 
appropriate service. Thereafter, such persons in excess of the Active Forces 
requirements existing at that time, shall be ordered to active duty for training 
for a period of 6 months with the service in which commissioned. Upon com- 
pletion of such active duty for training such persons shall be returned to inac- 
tive duty and assigned to an appropriate reserve component for a period of 714 
years additional service. The Secretary of Defense shall develop standards and 
regulations to require satisfactory participation by such a person. Failure to 
meet these standards may result in his commission in the Reserve being revoked. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion on that? 

General Wats. Mr. Chairman, if you are going to be consistent 
in line 2, the words “in the” should be changed to “as a” as set forth in 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. So it would read: 


shall be commissioned as a Reserve of the appropriate service— 


rather than “in the Reserve of the appropriate service.’ 
Mr. Brooxs. Any objection to that change in the Roosieed 
(No response.) 
Mr. Brooks. That is on what line? 
General Watsu. Line 2. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. What does this do now? 

In just a few words, 

Secretary Burgess. Mr. Congressman, the other day I believe the 
ROA introduced this amendment and we had not had a chance te 
go over it fully and this is a refinement of the language, to try to show 
that we will lose our Reserve officers on a predictable sequential basis, 
and we will not hold them up and defer them for a year and that 
type of thing. 

We will utilize this 6 months’ course in the training of Reserve 
officers so we do not have this backlog that we have been experiencing 
in the last year or two. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, does this establish a uniformity now ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

What it does 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In the services? 

Colonel Boyer. What it does, Mr. Van Zandt 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, the question was raised then whether it 
should be 6 months or not more than 6 months. Because some of the 
services have a very definite program. For instance, if he is an 
infantryman he goes to Benning for 4 months. I have no objec- 
tion to the 6 months. But then after—you are bound to keep him 
there 6 months. Let’s say he completes all the training you want. 
What are you going to do with him the other 2 months? 

The Marine Corps may have something like that. 

The artilleryman goes to Sill, and so on. At that time, we sug- 
gested putting in an amendment of not more than 6 months. 

Now, I have no objections in any way to the 6 months. Only I 
just want to call your attention to that. 

Colonel Boyer. Well, Mr. Bray, General Hershey can point that 
out. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Bray, I am the culprit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oh, are you? 

General Hersey. I am guilty. I felt when you were sending the 
trainee on to 6 months’ training, that I and you and the rest of us 
are going to have a litle trouble telling the public why the leader 
only went for 3 months or 4 months. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that, General Hershey. But I have a feeling 
if you need him for 6 years, then take him, but if you only do need 
him for 4 months, I mean the extra 2 months—I am not going to 
make any amendment to it or anything of that kind. I just wonder 
what you are going to do there. 

You have that problem now. A man comes from overseas and he 
has 2 or 3 montis yet to serve. But he is no good around the unit. 
You know that. 

General Hersey. Well, I have been able to resist the Secretary 
of Defense and the Reserve Officers Association, but a fellow Hoosier, 
I can’t. And if it should be not to exceed 6 months, I concede. 

Mr. Bray. It makes no difference. Whatever you want to do. I 
mean, it is just one of those matters. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to this amendment ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Any comment on the part of the committee ? 

( No response.) 
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Mr. Brooks. If not, it stands tentatively approved. What is the 
next one? 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman, may I offer something on page 9. 
It is very short and it won’t take you very long to turn it down. On 
line 15, on page 9, after the word “armed” cut out the “s” in “forces” 
and interline “in which he has been trained.” 

Now, the purpose of that is to try that when a man has been a 
trainee for several years, and he fails to meet his qualifications, that 
when we put him in the forces we put him in the force that he has 
been trained for. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. General, just a minute, now. What about one 
trained for the National Guard, and probably transferred 

General Hersney. I am thinking of the Army National Guard, as 
the Army and the Air Force National Guard as the Air Force. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. In other words, if he can’t get that National Guard 
unit, if he transfers from one State to another, he would go in the 
Army. And if he was transferred 

General Hersury. Well, on the boys who go from State to State, 
legally or illegally we have been ruling that they remained a part 
of the Reserve of the United States in that few minutes that inter- 
vened between their enlistment one place and discharge another. We 
don’t want to curtail anybody transferring from State to State. 

We are perfectly willing to do that. This is the boy who fails—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, what I was thinking of, though, General: 
If you require—I agree with what you are doing. I just want to be 
certain it would work with the National Guard. Say, a man trans- 
ferred from one State to another State, and he was trained in the 
National Guard unit. 

General Hersuey. Well, if he trains in a National Guard unit 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, he would be forced into a Reserve unit if he 
could not get in the National Guard in the State from which he moved. 

General Hersuey. This is the man that the National Guard reports 
to us as I understand has not met his specifications and must be 
inducted because he will not carry on his training in an inactive status 
and therefore we have to induct him and I think we ought to induct 
him into the type of thing that he has been in for 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Bray. If the Navy took him for 6 months’ training, you believe 
he should be inducted into the Navy. 

General Hersuey. Rather than into the Army. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. That makes sense. 

Mr. Bray. I think so. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to that suggested change? If not, it 
stands approved. 

Mr. Ducanper. Frank, did you get that? 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Devereux. Page 12. 

Mr. Brooks. Page 12, line 10. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 12, line 10: 

In the amendment tentatively accepted by the committee there was an inad- 


vertent omission of reference to the Coast Guard. This language should be 
amended to read: 

“(5) by amending section 205 to read as follows:., 

“ ‘Sec. 205. (a) The Ready Reserve consists of such trained members and units 
of the Reserve Forces as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
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of the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard subject to the limitations of 
section 204, which will be available immediately during early phases of any war 
or general mobilization.’ ” 

Mr. Brooks. That is the only change to include the Coast Guard. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it stands approved. 

Now, Mr. Ducander, on page 12, lines 7, 8, and 9—we passed that. Is 
there any change suggested there ? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; not on the agenda. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Well, we will come back later to it. What is the next suggested 
amendment ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 14, line 17: 

Amendment on page 14 beginning line 17 through page 15, line 7: 

“(1) any person who, at the time of his release from active duty in an armed 
force, has served therein for 2 years or less, may be required to serve the re- 
mainder of his military obligation in the Ready Reserve subject to paragraph 
3 of this section ; 

(2) any person who, at the time of his release from active duty in an armed 
force, has served therein for a minimum of 3 years, may be required to serve 
4 years in the Ready Reserve; and 

“(3) any person who, at the time of his release from active duty in an armed 
force, has served therein for a minimum of 4 years, may be required to serve 2 
years in the Ready Reserve; 

“(4) such persons by satisfactory participation in prescribed incentive pro- 
grams shall have a period of required service in the Ready Reserve reduced as 
follows: Three years for a person who has completed 2 years of active duty or 
who has completed less than 2 years but more than 6 months’ activé duty and 
was released from such active duty for the convenience of the Government, 2 
years for a person who has completed 3 years of active duty, 1 year for a person 
who has completed 4 years of active duty. 

“(5) Any person who at the time of his release from active duty in an armed 
force has served therein for a minimum of 5 years shall serve the remainder 
of his obligation in the Standby Reserve in accordance with the provisions of 
this act.” 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is substantially what the committee agreed 
on and asked you to draft for us. 

Mr..Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you for drafting it. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman, I expect to offer an amendment 
when we actually start to passing on the bill. There is no use dis- 
cussing it now pro and con because we have discussed it pro and con 
already. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead has the right to offer another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Bray. I just want to ask another question there, Duke. For 
instance, the person that served 2 years, and he cut his Ready Reserve 
to3 years. The rest of his time, then, of 8 years, I bélieve it is, does 
he serve in the Standby Reserve? Is he still in the Standby Reserve? 

Is he still in the Standby Reserve, or is he eliminated entirely from 
the Standby Reserve ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. He would be in the Standby Reserve. 

Secretary Burcess. He would be in the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. Do you think you necessarily would have to put some 
wording in there to state that? Because here you have taken him out 





of the Ready Reserve. You haven't stated that he still remains in 
the Standby Reserve. 

I know that i is what our intention is on that matter, but I wonder 
whether it is sufficiently clear. 

Mr. Jackson. It is, sir, I believe, because he has by statute a total 
obligation which has not been cut down. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. But here—you see later in this bill— 
you run into it legally at times. Later you find a different thing, and 
later a different statute is inclined to prevail. If you are satisfied it 
is clear, all right. 

Mr. Ducanper. I did not draft the language, Mr. Bray. So I would 
have to ask Mr. Jackson if he feels it is sufficient. 

Mr. Jackson. We do, and if it isn’t, we certainly concur in the pur- 
pose that you have in mind, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I wish you would give it some study, on that, because I 
think you see what I am talking to. 

Mr. Jackson. I certainly do. 

Mr. Bray. I haven’t made a careful study. But many times in law 
you will run up against a proposition where later it is treated in a 
different: way—you see, this bill, if it becomes a law, is after your 
Reserve, your classification, and all of that, and you have amended 
many sections in that. Unless you study it carefully, you may have 
inadvertently superseded it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we can get our able counsel to check on that 
point. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Make a note, to be sure we cover that. 


Mr. Ducanper. I will make a note of that. 

Mr. Brooks. To be sure we don’t repeal that 8-year obligation. 
Mr. Ducanper. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the next one? 

Page 18, line 9? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 18, line 9: 


After the word “Defense” insert the following: 

“after consultation with agencies of the Federal Government having responsi- 
bility for having manpower policies.” 

Mr. Brooxs. We —s that, I thought, the other day. 

Secretary Burerss. The language wasn’t complete. 

Mr. Ducanper. We now have the |: anguage. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. If there is no objection to that language, we 
tentatively approve it. 

Fifteen, line 25. 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 15, after line 25, the amendment tentatively 
accepted by the committee should be amended for clarification to 
read: 

(5) Members of the Reserve Forces whose mobilization in an emergency would 
result in extreme personal or community hardship are not retained in the Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. What will happen to them ? 

They will go to the Standby ? 

Secretary Buraess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Allright. We discussed that and adopted it subject to 
the language. If there is no objection 
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Mr. Bray. Duke, the words “shall not” instead of “are not.” Just 
think it over. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Jackson, did you hear ? 

Mr. Bray. Should the words be “shall not be retained” instead of 
“are not retained” ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I think use of the verb “are not” is consonant with 
the complete text. 

Mr. bray. I didn’t have the rest of the text before you. That is 
why I raised it. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

This is setting forth criteria. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Page 16, line 16. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 16, line 16: 

Insert after the word “Status,” the following: 
provided that no member of the Army National Guard who is required to serve 
in the Ready Reserve may be transferred to or enlisted in the inactive Army 
National Guard. 

General Wats. Mr. Chairman, that was brought up to meet the 
objection that General Hershey raised, that conceivably they might 
be transferred into the Inactive National Guard, and thus evade their 
obligation. 

We have no objection. We concur. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is there any objection on the part of the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we approve that, too. 

Mr. Ducanver. Page 18, line 9: 

Change the period to a comma and add: 


in excess of 1 million. 


Mr. Brooxs. We passed that change, in that paragraph, and didn’t 
adopt anything. So I think we are going to have to take that up 
when we take up the entire section that we passed. 

If there is no objection on the part of anyone, that is what we will 
do. 

Mr. Ducanper. Just pass it over until executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; pass over that one change. 

Mr. Ducannver. Page 25, line 25. 

Beginning on line 24, page 25, and on page 26, line 1, delete the 
following: 


and the proviso of the first sentence of section 226. 


Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander, we had better take that up when we 
read that whole section. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We haven’t come to page 25, yet. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose we go back to the bill. And take up where 
we left off. We had along guard amendment up before us yesterday. 

Mr. Ducanoper. I have a redraft of that, in which they have at- 
tempted to shorten it down, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. Would you read the redraft, or give copies? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir [hands]. 
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The following would be substitute for section 5 (2) of the bill, start- 
ing on page 21. This is the substitute: 

(b) In addition to the Army National Guard, and Air National Guard hereto- 
fore authorized by this act, the States may, as provided by the laws of such State, 
organize and maintain State defense forces in conformance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. The regulations of the Secretary of 
the Army shall, among other things, provide for the maximum composition of 
the State defense forces within each State, and shall limit the organization of 
such forces, during periods of peace, to a specified cadre strength as deemed 
appropriate for organizing and planning and to serve as a basis for the rapid 
expansion of such State defense forces, if and when any part of the Army 
National Guard or Air National Guard may be ordered to active duty in the serv- 
ice of the United States, or during periods of a national emergency declared by 
the President or the Congress. State defense forces may be used within their 
respective State borders as deemed necessary by the chief executive thereof. 
A member of a State defense force established under this section is not exempt 
from military service in the Arined Forces of the United States under any Federal 
law by reason of membership therein and, further, such member is not entitled 
to pay, allowances, subsistence, transportation, or medical care or treatment from 
Federal funds. 

(c) The President may prescribe for the issuance of such arms, ammunition, 
clothing, and other items of military equipment for the use of the State defense 
forces as he deems appropriate. 

(d) The National Guard Bureau shall be charged with administering the 
provisions of this section and shall be the channel of communication between 
the Department of the Army and the several States. 

(e) As used in this section, the term “State” means any State, Commonwealth, 
Territory, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone or 
Guam. 


Mr. Brooxs. Do you want to explain the amendment, General 
Walsh? 

General Wausu. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the com- 
mittee. 

This simplifies, we believe, the whole procedure. It shortens the 
matter before the committee in the number of lines offered. And it 
leaves the entire thing in the hands of the President and Secretary of 
the Army. This is a thing that the States will accept unanimously 
and it provides for no appropriation of any kind, that is, Federal 
appropriation. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the attitude of the Defense Department, have 
you been able to study this, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is the one we have not been able to study. 
Mr. Chairman, and as I tried to point out yesterday, the language as 
developed in the bill before you in the committee print is something 
that was very carefully developed with the departments of govern- 
ment in the executive branch which has a great interest in this situation. 

The reason that we placed the President in this situation, on page 
23, line 12, was to provide for some executive flexibility there. It 
might be that that would be an agency that might supervise something 
other than the Department of Defense. 

Now that the Secretary of the Army is brought into this particular 
amendment, the National Guard Bureau and so forth, I think we 
would have to perform some study of it, at the Department of Defense. 
I am interested in the remark that General Walsh makes that the 
States would be behind this piece of paper [indicating]. I haven’t 
been able to get that type of coordination on my proposal here in this 
bill, and I am very much interested in the point that he raises there. 
2m that, of course, would carry great weight with us in considering 
this. 
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General Watsu. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you have to bear in 
mind that this authority which the States seek has been before the 
States for a period now of nearly 5 years, and the States meeting 
again and again have adopted resolutions directly in conformity with 
the proposal which has been submitted here, and which we would be 
very glad to submit to counsel. 

Mr. Brooxs. What type of arrangement did we have at the end of 
the war when we adopted a proposal to approve the State organizing 
a State Guard? 

General Wausu. Well, as the chairman will recall, when the Korean 
emergency arose the Congress gave the States authority to organize 
these so-called home-defense forces. And since the Korean emer- 
gency continued and there were a number of elements of the Army and 
National Guard still in the Federal service and others being ordered 
up, the chairman introduced a bill extending that authority for 2 more 
years. Then that authority expired. 

And since the armistice had come, there was no need for any further 
authority. 

But as the wolrd situation continued to be critical, what the States 
desired was authority from the Congress to organize these home- 
defense forces on a cadre basis only and for the two purposes stated— 
planning and capable of expansion in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Brooxs. Was the authority we gave in the Korean war satis- 
factory to the States? 

General Watsu. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

General Watsu. But it didn’t—there was no limitation put upon it. 
And we do not want to go beyond the cadre basis because the States 
can’t afford it. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be very inter- 
esting to know just who constitutes the State coordination on this 
situation. 

We felt in the Department of Defense that by getting Governor 
Peterson back of this particular language in the way that the bill 
is constructed that we had at least developed some coordination with 
the States through that element of Government. 

I don’t know—for instance, some of the questions that arise in my 
mind over General Walsh’s proviso here is placing the National Guard 
Bureau into this provision as well as the Secretary of the Army. 

I just don’t know how the Department of Defense and FCDA and 
the executive branch of the Government would feel about that. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very happy to answer 
both questions. 

In the first place, the adjutants general of the several States and 
Territories are the chiefs of staff to the governor and they, and they 
alone, have authority from the governors to speak in military matters. 
So there is a high degree of coordination at all times. And there 
these adjutants general met here in Washington and there they make 
known the wishes of their several military departments. 

Now, with reference to the National Guard Bureau, the National 
Guard Bureau, which now contains both the Army National Guard, 
and the Air National Guard, is the only agency set up by the Congress 
to deal with the States. 
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It is the prescribed channel of communications. And Congress very 
wisely, under the act of 1922, set forth its reasons why the National 
Guard Bureau should be established as it is and secondly that it should 
be headed by a National Guard officer selected by the President of the 
United States. 

So there is no guesswork in the matter of coordination and their 
need be no guesswork as to why the Congress set up the National 
Guard Bureau. 

In World War II when the Congress gave the States authority to 
organize what was then known as a State guard, or State guards, it 
failed to specify who would have authority to administer the affairs, 
with the net result there was no authority and it became hopelessly 
confused. And finally, by administrative action, the War Depart- 
ment of that day had to turn it over to the National Guard Bureau 
because there was no other agency set up by Congress to deal with 
the Southern States. 

Mr. PuHiterin (presiding). How many States are interested in taking 
advantage of this provision ¢ 

General Watsu. I would say it ought to work out something like 
this, Mr. Chairman. Along the seacoast and where States have crit- 
ical areas, they will be interested. 

In the Midwest, where there are great stretches of country and no 
concentration of population, and no critical areas, the chances are they 
will do little or nothing with it. 

But in these very acute areas, such as along the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf of Mexico, around the rim of the Great Lakes, particularly at the 
head of the lakes, and the locks of the Sault, there you will find a 
great interest and they will proceed with their planning immediately. 

Mr. Puivtpry. And it is tied in with civilian defense of course; 
isn’t it ¢ 

General Wausu. Well, that isa matter purely for the States, because 
the whole responsibility has been left to the States in this matter 
of civil defense. 

The supreme authority is centered in the Government. 

Mr. Puitsry. Has this proposal been discussed with the head of 
the Civil Defense ¢ 

General Watsu. I read the letter yesterday, Congressman Philbin, 
in which they have no interest in the matter. 

(Mr. Brooks now presiding.) 

General Wausu. That was the letter addressed to the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, and the House Armed Services 
Committee in 1954. 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, I should say Mr. Philbin that Governor 
Peterson was here and testified urging that the State guards be author- 
ized by this bill. 

Mr. Putter. So in effect, I mean he is sponsoring this amendment ? 

Secretary Bureess. He has an interest in it. 

Mr. Puteri. Or this proposal ? 

General Watsn. They have an interest in it. 

Mr. Pumpin. Has he declared himself on our record here as favor- 
ing it? 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know that he declared himself—— 

General Wausu. [ think his testimony will clearly show that. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, this amendment will satisfy the States. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is there any objection on the part of the Defense 
Department? This is really largely civil defense; isn’t it? 

General Watsu. No; it is purely State matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman, i think before I could give a 
definite answer to the committee on this T should be permitted to take 
this amendment as submitted by General Walsh along with the amend- 
ment—I mean the bill which is before you which was very carefully 
coordinated with the executive branch of Government—and let us 
have a chance to sit down with the Department of the Army, and 
FCDA, ODM, and Bureau of the Budget, and come back here and try 
to get together on this thing. But this is something that really took 
an awfully long time to coordinate in Government, as contained in 
your committee print. 

Mr. Breoxs. You couldn’t do it by this afternoon, could you? 

Secretary Burerss. Well, I would make every effort, sir. You 
would be surprised how quickly people come together when you send 
out a call. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman-—. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, suppose we pass it over, then, gentlemen, until 
this afternoon. 

General WatsH. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Breoxs. Because the Defense Department isn’t able to answer 
one way or the other. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, while we are talking about these 
matters, I would not wish to be placed in the position here of letting 
something go by default. 

There is a point that we discussed on Monday that I should like 
to confirm because the record of the proceedings I am afraid will not 
be fully clear in regard thereto. 

In the committee print enlistment into the Reserve or National 
Guard for the program involving 2 years of active training and 
service would be available only to the young men under the age of 
19 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. What part of the committee print is that on? 

General Watsu. It is on page 6, sir. There is no particular line. 

As a part of the program of underwriting the requirement of the 
National Guard, it was pointed out on Monday that the enlistment 
into the program should be available to anyone who has not been 
ordered to report for induction. The necessity for this change was 
discussed among various interested agencies on Sunday, and was 
agreed to by them. 

In other words, that would continue in effect the practice which 
is now in effect where a man, vulnerable to the draft, does enlist and 
continues to serve until his number comes up. 

Mr. Brooxs. [ see your point. 

Now, your idea is that the age of 19 would not be the restrictive 
age, that you would take for the 6-month 

General Wasi. Only for the 6-month training program. 

Secretary Burcrss. It would be the restrictive age for the 6-months 
volunteer training program, Mr. Chairman, in this column where we 
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would permit direct enlistments. Up to that time in the National 
Guard and ourselves felt that they might need some leeway there in 
order to keep their enlistments up to strength. 

Mr. Brooks. You discussed that amendment with the Guard, have 
you? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

General Watsu. And with the understanding, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that we would endeavor to persuade that man to take his 
6-month training. Of course, he would be thoroughly conversant 
with the fact that he is always vulnerable for the draft. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that would help those that believe in a volun- 
teer system very much. 

Secretary Burcess. It would help the transition period, too. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection 

General Wausu. And you see, he couldn’t take the 6-month train- 
ing if he is over 19. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, let me ask once again: I can’t get in my sys- 
tem why it wouldn’t be a good idea to let them take this 6-month 
trainees up to 26. I just can’t quite get clear on that subject. It 
seems to me—— 

Secretary Burcess. I would like to go over that again, if I may, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Wrwnsreap. It just seems to me that a lot of these boys—I am 
not too certain you are going to get too many volunteers in this 6- 
month training program. I am not too certain I am going to vote 
to put the draft on them. 

Now, that being true—that is my own thinking. That doesn’t 
mean that is what the bill will mean. But in case that should 
happen, that we don’t give the right to draft in case you cannot 
reach your quotas, it seems to me it would be an encouragement to some 
of these older boys in that group from 19 to 26—it seems to me a good 
many of those might be interested in this thing, and we may miss a 
group of them if we don’t call them in the regular service and let 
them volunteer for something. 

Secretary Burcess. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, will you comment and give us your thinking 
again? 

Secretary Burcess. Congressman Winstead, one of the great aims 
of trying to get a Ready Reserve in this country is to get young 
reservists. I think we showed you in our early presentation to the 
committee that about 38 percent of our Army Reserve today is over 
age 24. 

Now, reservists have home life, obligations, and so forth, and the 
best way to have a Reserve in this country is to have a young Reserve, 
and the best time to train a man who has had 6 months and to get him 
up to standards that we would like to get him up to in the Reserve 
is to get him in there in the early part of his life and give him this 
kind of training so he will not have these other obligations which bear 
dlown on older people. 

Now, we think, and I think the Congress should think, that if we 
hold this volunteer program to age 19, that we would have a much 
restricted period in which a man makes up his mind to do this sort of 
thing, so you don’t have a wide-open program of this kind. 
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And, similarly, as I have pointed out before, if we let this thing 
go on a wide-open basis past age 19, I think it would have some bad 
effects on our candidates for ROTC. 

I just think that for volunteer purposes and to hold it at a decision 
that the man has to make at 17 or 18, it would be better to hold that 
particular program and the volunteer aspects of it to age 19. 

Mr. Winsteap. You think it is better to write it in law and say he 
‘annot volunteer above that age, or give you some jurisdiction 

Secretary Bureess. No, sir. What we would prefer there—and I 
think it is a very solid position of the folks around the table—is that 
we hold the program for the 6-months volunteer at age 19 and give us 
permission to induct, if the volunteer methods fail, up to age 26. 

Mr. Winsreap. Is that agreed to by all concerned ? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Military and selective service ? 

Secretary Burcess. As far as I know. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. The Guard and Reserve and all? Is that agreed? 

General WatsH. Well, Mr. Chairman, we met with the Secretary on 
Sunday. Initially, we would have liked to have gone to 26, which 
would have been in conformity with the amendment sponsored by the 
ifouse Armed Services Committee and adopted by the House in con- 
nection with the extension of the Selective Service Act. But on Mon- 
day the Secretary offered a proposed compromise that in lieu of these 
ages that there be inserted in lieu thereof the expression: “the average 
uge at induction”—was that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Bureess. That is right, sir. 

General Watsn. Which we accepted. 

Secretary Bureess. I think that is not for the 6-months program, 
sir. That is for this one that you just read. 

General Watsu. That is for the one I just read. 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

General Watsu. No, I am not talking about the 6 months. But if 
they would go into it at 6 months, there would be just that many more 
men available. 

Secretary Burcrss. May I put just one final thought before you 
gentlemen, that the one thing we tried to do in this Department of De- 
fense bill is to retain the idea of an Active Force, that being our first 
and greatest mission, and to have the best kind of an Active Force, 
we have to have people in there on long-term enlistments and we have 
to try to build from that initial enlistment a career principle. 

And if we let this 6-months program range from 17 up to age 26, I 
think that that might have a very bad effect on our ability to carry out 
our enlistments programs. And we would like to hold it at age 19 
for the voluntary part of it. 

Mr. Winsrrap. But, Mr. Secretary, if it takes that to get them in 
through the volunteer channels, would it not be better than if we 
would come back toa draft? Because if we draft these boys, then we 
are going and setting up a special category with all this supervision. 

When you draft these young boys into the Army camps, you involve 
a lot that you do not get involved in if you can reach that quota 
through the volunteer system. 

It seems to me this would broaden your field and give you a chance 
to build up this larger Army Reserve we are talking about. 
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Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Congressman, we are not going to draft 
these young men in the 6-month column until they are of draft age. 
We would not draft them at 17 or below age 1814. 

In other words, you would be drafting a man in that 6-month 
column in the same way you draft a man for 2 years. The same age 
brackets would train. 

Mr. Winsteap. You are still drafting at 1814. 

Secretary Bureess. That is correct. But we do not draft them 
from 17 to 1814. 

Mr. Brooks. You would not really be drafting them before 19. 

Secretary Bureess. It would be the prevailing draft age, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Winsreap. Would it not be better to have a man 24 or 25 who 
yw ae ae to go in the program than to have a man you drafted 

or 19? 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Congressman, I would not want to share 
the responsibility for you on the effect that that might have on the 
Active Forces and the enlistment program, sir. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. I was thinking if you did this, you would have 
greater appeal to enlist for the Regular services for the young men. 
Secretary Bureess. I think you should let that be carried out b 
whatever draft requirements if the volunteer methods fail. I think 
we should restrict those volunteer aspects in that program to age 17 

and 18. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead is going to save that point, anyway. 

Secretary Burceess. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Can we go ahead and perhaps we can finish the bill 
before noon. 

Where do we take up? On page 24? 

Mr. Ducanver. Yes, sir. 

Now, this is reading these oaths. It is quite difficult, to read them, 
Mr. Chairman. I wonder if it is necessary that they be read. 
Couldn’t they be explained ? 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose you explain those oaths, Mr. Secretary, what 
the arrangement is. Each committee member can read that. It is 
just a question of the oath. Unless there is something wrong in the 
wording of it, why, we can 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. We can dispense with reading it. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see the necessity for read- 
ing the oath, but I invite your attention to the language on page 20, 
or line 20, page 24, where the word “assigned” is used. Now, that 
ties back to the overall amendment which the committee has under 
consideration pertaining to—— 

Mr. Brooxs. You mentioned that before. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh, and you made a notation there. I 
don’t suppose there is any objection. We have been making that same 
change all the way through the bill. 

General Watsu. And on line 21, we suggest a simpler expression 
there: Strike out the words “under section 4 (b) (3) of the UMT 
and S Act, shall”—and we suggest “pursuant to law.” 

Now, you have accepted that before. And then after the word 
“shall,” “thereafter.” 
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Mr. Brooxs. Any objection 

General Watsu. And no matter what law may be in the future, then 
it will be pursuant to law. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to making that change? 

Secretary Bureess. No objection, sir. 

General Watsu. You made it yesterday. 

Mr. Brooks. If not, all right. 

General Wausu. Otherwise, there is no necessity of reading these 
long oaths. 

Mr. Brooks. We will make these two changes: One on line 20, page 
24, change the word “assigned” to “transferred” and then on line 29, 
strike out the words “under section 4 (d) (3) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act shall,” and then substitute “pursuant to 
law.” 

If there is no objection, the changes stand adopted. 

Now, that last paragraph, though, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Not the oath. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Page 25, line 7: 

(c) The oath prescribed by subsection (a) or (b) may be taken before any 
officer of the National Guard 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the Army National Guard. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. That will be changed in the bill. That is 
typographical. It should be “or”— 
or the Air National Guard, as appropriate, authorized by the law of his State or 
Territory or of the District of Columbia, in the case of members of its National 
Guard or Air National Guard, or before any other person authorized by the law 
of the jurisdiction concerned to administer oaths of enlistment in the National 
Guard or Air National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any discussion on that? I don’t suppose there is. If 
there is none, it will stand adopted. 

Take section 6. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

Section 6. The following parts of acts are repealed: 

“(1) Paragraph (2) of subsection 4 (c) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended (64 Stat. 605). However, any person who was deferred 
under the last proviso thereof shall continue to be deferred under the last proviso 
thereof shall continue to be deferred from induction until such time as he is 
ordered to active duty, ceases to serve satisfactorily in a reserve component, or 
would otherwise not be subject to the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended.” 

Mr. Brooks. Any explanation you want to make on that, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Burcrss. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Suetton. There is an amendment there. 

Mr. Ducanver. There is also an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the amendment ? 

Mr. Ducanpver. Beginning on line 24, page 25, and on page 26, line 1, 
delete the following: 


and the proviso of the first sentence of section 226 


General Watsu. A question of technicality. If you strike out the 
“and,” then shouldn’t the “and” be inserted between 201 and 211? 
Mr. Suetron. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. You say that is on line 24, page 25? 

Mr. Bartirmo. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 25—You mean the amendment just read? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 25, on line 24, and on page 26, line 1. 

Mr. Puttin. Between those two sections. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, I believe I can clarify this repealer 
section for you, and also bring it up to date. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Bartimo. Beginning on line 24, on page 25, the first section, 
210: That has to do with all members of the reserve components who 
are not in the Ready or Retired Reserve shall be in the Standby Re- 
serve. We are leaving that in because throughout the bill we have 
changed definitions and concepts, and this would be inconsistent to 
leave it in. 

I believe there is no objection to that. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, there is no argument or question 
about that. That isn’t the point I raised. I think you wanted the 
word “and” between 210 and 211 on line 24, in order to read that 
right. 

Mr. Bartimo. Allright. There is no objection to leaving that word 
“and” in. 

Section 211 on page 25, line 21, merely pertains to the standby, 
inactive list, and that again is being amended or repealed in order to 
make it consistent with the other provisions of this law. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is there any objection to that change? 

General Watsu. None whatever. 

Mr. Brooks. If not, and there is no further discussion, it will stand 
adopted tentatively. 

Now, about the next one, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Bartrmo. The next one, beginning on page 25, line 24, and the 
proviso of the first sentence of section 226: that merely provides that 
no member of the National Guard of the United States or the Air 
National Guard of the United States may be transferred without con- 
sent of the governor. 

That, again, is being repealed in order to make it consistent with 
the terms of this act. 

Mr. Brooks. We have that set forth earlier in the act ? 

Mr. Barrimo. Yes, sir, we do, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So it is not necessary. If there is no objection to tak- 
ing that out, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Bartrao. Now, beginning on page 26, section—line 3, which 
reads: “(3) Sections 102 (c)”— 

102 (c) applies to the National Guard and the National Guard of 
the United States strength of 600,000. We are repealing that section 
in view of the numerical limitations which you have under considera- 
tion, you remember. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, that is—yes, the 2.9 million for the overall. 

Mr. Bartimo. Right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now 

General Watsu. Well, Mr. Chairman. I submit that has no bearing. 
And I think the committee better look into that very carefully. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I was thinking. 
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General Wausn. And make certain that you aren’t eliminating the 
ceilings established by Congress in the act referred to. I would look 
into that very, very carefully. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s hear a little bit more from the Defense Depart- 
ment as to why they want that ceiling taken out. 

Colonei Norett. The ceilings provided for the National Guard and 
the Air National Guard, Mr. Chairman, are adequate to meet the 
planned strengths. 

General Watsn. That is right. 

Colonel Norriu. The ceilings, however, imposed on some of the 
other reserve components are not adequate to meet the ceiling that 
has been set here of 2.9 million elsewhere in the act. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not change the ceilings and make them adequate? 

Colonel Norett. Well, maybe that would be better. 

General Wausn. Mr. Chairman, if they had taken out the (c)’s 
instead of the (d)’s, it would have been all right. But, remember, 
it was Congress that fixed those strengths or ceilings in the Army and 
Air Force Authorization Act of 1949. And there should be no tam- 
pering with them. Or else 

Mr. Brooks. Chairman Vinson was very interested, too, in those 
ceilings being there. 

General Watsu. Or we would be operating in a vacuum and we 
would have nothing. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand the situation, what we are doing now 
is increasing the ceiling on the Ready Reserve from one and a half 
million to 2.9 million. Now, to do that, of course, involves the assign- 
ment of personnel in excess of the ceilings that are presently set in law. 

Now, to take this off the guard would make the ceiling on the guard 
subject to the Defense Department. And General Walsh is not inter- 
ested in that. You want a definite—— 

General Wausu. As it is now. 

Mr. Brooks. Ceiling set by law. 

General Watsun. It is admitted that that is ample for the Army 
and Air National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why wouldn’t it be better law and better legislation, 
Mr. Secretary, to set the ceiling on all the services, just by amending 
the act that we passed several years ago, so that it would conform— 
that is, the Reserve Act of 1952—all right to it. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, when we met on this the day 
before yesterday, we went through the bill and this point did not come 
up. Now we are in some highly technical matters here. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Secretary Burcess. When I get into these (c)’s and (d)’s, I get a 
little lost. I assure you we don’t want to do anything here that will 
eliminate the spirit in any way of the previous law. We may have 
to call for some changes in figures to meet these other ceilings that 
we proposed earlier here in the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. I could see where you might have to change them. 
But that shouldn’t be a very complicated matter. 

Secretary Burcess. No, sir; it should not. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you want more time to think about that one point? 

Mr. Jackson. I think it should appear clearly on the record. And 
if there has been technical error here, we have no intention of altering 
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the statutory ceilings of the National Guard. We want to alter the 
other ceilings to be consistent with what has already been accom- 
plished here. And if there is a technical error, it will be adjusted 
to conform to that statement. 

General Watsu. We have no objection at all, Mr. Chairman. But 
we do leave to the discretion of the committee any tampering with 
the ceilings fixed by law. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose we do this: The Defense Department has 
another amendment which it is considering and will try to let us 
know about it as soon as possible. 

Secretary Bureess. I have called the FCDA and the ODM to my 
office and we will go there and come back whenever you say. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to meet this afternoon to try to clear 
up some of these controversial points. If there is no objection, that 
amendment is passed. 

Let’s read the next section. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Reserve 
Officers Association. Someone said a moment ago this language is 
highly technical. I want to know from the ROA whether or not the 
interest of the Reserves is protected. 

Colonel Boyer. Well, I think when they go into the amend- 
ment—you have set the overall ceiling which is going to increase the 
size of the Reserve as outlined in section 102 of the Army and Air 
Force Authorization Act. I see no reason at that time why these 
figures on the amendment shouldn’t correspond with the overall 
figures we have established. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, they are taking nothing out of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act ? 

Colonel Cuampers. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Away from Public Law 810? 

Colonel Borer. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Or any other law that will destroy any of the 
existing rights of the Reserves of this country ? 

Colonel Borer. No, sir. 

Colonel CHampers. No. 

Colonel Boyer. I agree. 

General WatsH. We are very certain of that. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I want to make sure of that. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the possibility of 
drafting people for the 6 months’ program, it is your feeling that if 
that becomes necessary it should apply to all people who are draft 
eligibles? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. Now, I believe general thinking was 
that that would only be invoked in the event that we could not other- 
wise build up our Reserve Forces; is that right ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, could we get some language that would take 
care of that situation that we can go and then say this will not be 
used unless all other means fail? 
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Secretary Burecrss. We can try to develop such language, Mr. 
Congressman. I think that is carried out very well by the floor and 
the ceiling which you have in the bill as well as the other ceilings that 
you have indicated some interest in here—the two million nine and 
also the one million within that two million nine. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think 

Secretary Burcess. I should think that that spirit would be pro- 
tected through those ceilings. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that may be. However, I am just trying to 
think around on this particular thing. As we discussed at one time, 
as your draft call goes down, why, then your reenlistment rates go up. 
I mean your reenlistment rates go up and your draft call goes down. 
So we would not be able to channel these people in. 

However, we have this provision now for enlisting into the National 
Guard and going to 2 years’ active duty. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think that that might possibly be cut off 
in some way so that you would be—or some of these other means of 
getting people—wait a minute. Let me get this straight in my mind. 

Do you also have the proviso that a person can enlist as of the pres- 
ent time in the National Guard and Air National Guard, or do we still 
have that in? 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir; no, you don’t have it in this amend- 
ment as we have gone through it. 

Mr. Devereux. You don’t have? 

Secretary Burerss. We have given a statutory guaranty to the 
National Guard that we will take care of them through 1 of 3 meth- 
ods: The 6-month voluntary route, the direct enlistment for a period 
up to the time of draft age, or 2 years, and then into 2 years or more 
enlisted program, and through the volunteer methods of prior-service 
people with Reserve obligation. 

And it is through those three methods that we have given the 
statutory guaranty that the National Guard will be kept up to 
strength. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. Then we could cover it in the report 
that it is the intention of the Department of Defense to resort to the 
means of drafting people for the 6 months’ program only in the event 
that all other means fail ? 

General Watsn. That is correct. 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Drverrux. And you do have these other programs? 

Secretary Burress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ortn. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. I think that is very important, too. 

Mr. Orru. I would like to make one final statement to the com- 
mittee. I know there has been some doubt expressed here as to the 
advisability of doing this thing, as far as the 6-month trainee in- 
duction is concerned. And I would like to say that the Department 
of the Army wishes to place, as a matter of record, before this sub- 
committee the fact that this feature of the proposed legislation is 
probably the most critical and the most highly important measure 
to its interest. 


It is, in truth, the view of our office that it is almost a sine qua non 
of this legislation. 
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If we draft across the board to age 26 for the Active Force, why 
should we not also do so for the Reserve? It seems to us that equity 
could be produced thereby. It would have the effect of driving the 
draft age downward and it would stimulate enlistments for all the 
services, both Active and Reserve. 

It would produce the guaranty to the National Guard of non-prior- 
service input and, actu: ally, without this measure such a guaranty 
might be without meaning. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Secretary, if 1 understood you, that if you draft 
them across the board to the age of 26 for the Regular service, why 
not draft them across the board to the same age for Reser ve service— 
if you are going to draft them to the age 26, why not give them a 
chance to volunteer up to the age of 26? 

If I understand you ss there—— 

Mr. Orru. Well, as far as voluntary methods are concerned, there 
seems to be a distinct advantage, Congressman Winstead, at keeping 
it at the low age to keep our Reserve vital and alive. It has been 
traditionally a method of the armed services to allow volunteers, but 
to place a cutoff at a rather young age in order to stimulate enlistments 
prior to that age. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. But if you draft them at that same age to go into 
the same program, it seems to me we are a little inconsistent, unless 
we permit men to volunteer at the same age. There is no use to 
continue that thought. 

Mr. Devereux. May I speak to that 1 minute? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. You would be then up against the proposition, if 
you kept your draft to the 6-month program—you would then just 
be drafting the young men which would not be, I don’t believe, 
acceptable thr oughout ‘the country. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. You can’t a, drafting a man for something you 
won't let him volunteer for, I don’t believe. I may be wrong, but I 
just don’t believe you can. 

Mr. Devereux. He can volunteer, not for the 6-month program; 
that is right. 

Mr. Wrwnsreap. We are talking about drafting them, though, for 
the 6-month program; aren’t you? 

Mr. Orrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words. we are talking about drafting a 
man to a program that vou would not let him volunteer for. 

Mr. Devereux. That is only the last resort, however. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. I know, but 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary of the Army, I think you have made it 
abundantly clear, if there is any doubt in your mind, that the De- 
partment of the Army is interested in drafting people for the 6-month 
service. I mean 

Mr. Orta. That is only after all voluntary methods fail. 

Mr. Bray. I would say, as far as your presentation of your case 
oes, I don’t think there should be the slightest doubt in the mind 
of anyone that ever attended these hearings of your intense interest 
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in that. So no one can criticize you for not expressing and doing 
everything in your power to put over that idea. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen of the committee, we have one more 
section. I think there is no opposition to it. It is a simple section, 
but I think we ought to conform to our procedure by reading it. 

Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

The Secretary of Defense shall cause to be maintained in the three military 
departments as far as practicable on the number of persons participating on 
active duty for training in the Reserve components in a drill status with pay. 
The Secretary of Defense shall report in January of each year to the President 
and to the Congress on the progress as to the strengthening of the Reserve 
Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. I think there is no objection to that. 

And if not, it will stand adopted, too. 

That completes the bill, gentlemen. It is noon and two of the mem- 
bers have told me that they had luncheon engagements there, so they 
will be getting away. 

I would like to have the committee in executive session about 3 
minutes before we get away. We will meet again at 2 o’clock. What 
I wanted to discuss with the committee is the procedure to be used in 
the future. 

Mr. Ducanper. You want the witnesses back at 2 o’clock Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what I wanted to discuss, just what they 
wanted to do. 

Mr. Ducanoer. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no way of getting word to these witnesses, is 
there ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Not to this group; I believe, in a short time. 

Mr. Devereux. Can’t they just stand by? 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the pleasure of the committee? We can dis- 
cuss it here. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I think the Department of Defense have several 
reports to submit. 

{r. Brooxs. That is right; they have. 

All right; suppose we continue just as we are at 2 o’clock, and when 
we get these reports from the Defense Department and any other 
report to be received, then we can go into executive session, if the 
committee so cares. 

Before we adjourn, if there is no objection, I will place in the record 
a letter I received from Congressman Bennett. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


Marcu 19, 1955. 
Congressman CHARLES E. BENNETT, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. % 


e 

DeAR Mr. BENNETT: We attended a meeting last Saturday at the University 
Methodist Church on the University of Southern California campus, We want 
to give you a report. 

The subject was supposed to be, Shall America Adopt UMT? All of the 
speakers were violently anti-UMT and all of the literature handed out was anti- 
UMT. Then, we were divided into discussion groups and we thought we might 
get a chance to speak for UMT. But the subject for discussion was, How To 
Defeat UMT. 

These neople boasted that they were a very small minority of our total popu- 
lation but that they had always been successful in defeating UMT. The theme 
song was we can do it again and the “here’s how” follows. 
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Everyone was advised to send you letters, followed by telegrams, followed by 
telephone calls. They suggested that writers should not admit they were 
pacifists. They were told to emphasize that UMT is un-American, immoral, 
militarily unsound, it is a forced indoctrination program and wasteful expendi- 
ture of human and material resources. One of them suggested that if they 
udimitted they were pacifists you would label them as crackpots. 

One person asked if they should attack the Selective Service Act too at this 
time and the reply was, “No”; that they should concentrate on wrecking one 
program at a time. 

Our question to you is this: “Why should these pacifists have the power to 
dictate our military preparedness programs when they would not serve our 
country in uniform even if we were invaded?’ 

We are for trying UMT because we believe that it is a black page in our Ameri- 
can history that we recalled thousands of combat veterans of world War II and 
sent them as involuntaries to fight again in Korea, because we did not have a 
UMT program. 

When the Methodist bishops state their opposition to UMT, they are speaking 
for themselves. They have never bothered to take a vote to find out how the 
laymen feel about this. 

We will send this report to all members of the Armed Servics Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. Peterson. 
Mary C. Peterson. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Prererson, 
Claremont, Calif. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the committee stands ad- 
journed until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., a recess was taken to 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Now, gentlemen of the subcommittee, we finished formally reading 
the bill just before adjournment at 12 o’clock, and at this time I 
thought we would get together and take up these controversial mat- 
ters one by one and discuss them again and see if we can arrive at a 
conclusion here while these witnesses remain with us. They are so 
cooperative. 

And, by the way, I want to take this opportunity to thank every- 
body for coming and being present and available. It has been a 
chore and a tedius job, I know, on the part of every interested group 
that has come here, that have had to sit with us and bear with the 
subcommittee as we developed the record in this case. The subcommit- 
tee really appreciates what vou are doing, from the Secretary of De- 
fense down to—I won't say down, but together with the other groups 
that. included, as Mr. Johnson said, Selective Service. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Jounson. Special thanks to General Hershey. 

Mr. Brooks. With especial thanks to General Hershey and to every- 
body else who has been here. It is helping us write a bill that I 
believe we will be able to put through the Congress. I am very 
optimistic—I think everybedy on the subcommittee feels likewise, 
very optimistic that we can get together on a final bill and put it 
through the House of Representatives after the Easter holidays. 

Now, what is the first controversial matter that we passed by, Mr. 
Ducander ? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. The Defense Department isn’t here. I would say we 
could take up those two matters that were referred to the Defense 
Department first, but probably the Under Secretary was detained. 

55066—55—No. 11——80 
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Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observa- 
tion before we go into it. 

It was brought to my attention that a radio commentator had an- 
nounced that this National Reserve Plan had been approved by the 
committee and was ready to go before the House of Representatives, 
or words to that effect. 

I think as a word of caution if any of the members of the press are 
present they should straighten out that gentleman. And I might ob- 
serve that just a little bit of observation by the press present is not 
the basis upon which to make some of these announcements, and they 
are contributing somewhat to the confusion of the American people. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am sure it will be done. 

I hope that the announcement made since noon to that effect is just 
a harbinger of events to come. 

Mr. Jounson. I hope so, too. Of course, those kind of announce- 
ments can produce a whole flock of letters. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Winstrrap. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be made definitely 
clear, even though we might reach agreements on practically every- 
thing, that we agreed that we go into executive session and reconsider 
every consideration that has been given here. And I reserve a few 
amendments that I expect to offer, whether we pass them or not, and 
argue rather strongly for them in executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think that is true. But I think also we asked 
the Defense Department to report on two possible amendments. We 
ought to have that. And we might review the points not yet passed 
upon and where we can settle them here in the open with this group 
present we would have the opportunity of any last questions that we 
want to ask. 

Now, when the committee feels that it wants to take the matter in 
executive session, if any member of the committee would indicate that 
it is his desire, I am sure the committee will do that. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickKersHam. In connection with the suggestions on the pos- 
sible amendments, I wonder if the various services and representatives 
of the various organizations here could give us in the next day or two 
their ideas on the suggestions that Mr. Winstead has had on his bill, 
pro and con, favorable and unfavorable. 

Mr. Winsteap. No. ( Aside.) 

Mr. WickersuamM. You don’t want to? Allright. 

Mr. Wrysreap. I mean this bill covers what I tried to do with the 
addition of a few amendments. I appreciate your comment. A few 
minor amendments would make this bill do pretty well—except it is 
more involved in my bill—what I tried to do. 

Mr. Brooks. And Mr. Winstead’s influence is seen all through the 
bill. His imprint is on every page. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr, Chairman, may I say in connection with that, 
and to the Secretary and all the members of the services and the 
National Guard, and the Reserve organization, as well as General 
Hershey's office—I called everybody I “could get a hold of, privately, 
publicly, and every other way, and most of them disagreed with me in 
some opinions, but everyone has cooperated every way in the world to 
furnish all the information they could, to help me get my ideas in my 
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little bill, and with which they disagreed considerably. I appreciate 
that. 

And, Mr. Wickersham, I appreciate your request. But I think this 
bill pretty well covers largely what I thought I would cover. Except 
this bill is a much stronger bill than my bill, as far as « ‘compulsion and 
guarantee to get them in the service. I appreciate your remarks, Mr. 
Wickersham. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Ducander, do you have copies of anything 
from the Defense Department ? ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; I have a copy of a proposed substitute for 
the National Guard substitute for the committee. I have actually 
very few here. 

Mr. Brooks. Could I find out if the guard has seen this proposed 
substitute ? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak, sir: At lunch- 
time I got the representatives of the Army, Federal Civil Defense, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Department of Defense to- 
gether, and we also had a brief word with the White House, and if it 
pleases the committee, I would like to say that we think that the posi- 
tion that we took in the committee print, of 2967, on the State guard, 
with the one deletion that I offered yesterday of changing the provi- 
sion for the Governors to call the President before they employ ed'the 
National Guard in time of emergency—I agreed for the Government 
yesterday that that would be deleted, I mean for the executive depart- 
nents—we still take the position that with that one deletion the execu- 
tive departments prefer the language in your committee print. 

However, we will be glad to offer and accept the amendment provided 
by General Walsh this morning with these changes. 

The brackets on the 2 pages indicate areas where we would urge 
deletion, and the underlined portion indicates where we would urge 
inclusion of information. And with the 2 bracketed areas, and the 1 
underlined area, the executive departments represented by those people 
that we had together at lunchtime—this will be acceptable. 

I would like to point out that in presenting this paper we have 
referred to the bill which General Walsh mentioned, that offered by 
Congressman Johnson on July 10, 1953, and similarly offered, 
believe, by Senator Saltonstall in the Senate, that we find no reference 
to the utilization of the National Guard Bureau for the administration 
of this matter, and we think that in tying it to the Secretary of the 
Army that that is sufficient for the purpose of administering this, and 
then let the Secreary of the Army, if he decides to use the National 
Guard Bureau within the Department of the Army—that is probably 
what he is going to do, but let us not tie it down in law. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, let us take up these deletions or proposed dele- 
tions, one by one. Then we can get your explanation, Mr. Secretary. 
ti a I want to say just before you came in that I complimented, on 
behalf of the committee, everybody who has been so diligent here in 
attending and helping us. And I think this is the first ‘time that I 
have been on the subcommittee where the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense has spent so many hours in attendance at a committee hearing 
und worked so faithfully and so tirelessly to try to help the Congress 
vet a suitable bill. 

I read early this morning a criticism of the Defense Department, 
and I think in reference to this bill it is not justified, that we have had 
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full cooperation not only from you but from all of the representatives 
here of all of the Departments of Defense and the other organizations, 
like the guard and the ROA and others who are present. We appre- 
clate it. 

Mr, Wickersuam. How about our counsel and our reporter? They 
have been most patient. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, we love everybody. 

Mr. Brooks. Everybody, and the members of the committee. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that on 
behalf of Secretary Wilson that we at the Department of Defense 
are very appreciative of the very thorough review that you and the 
members of your committee have given to this most important. piece 
of legislation, and we have had excellent cooperation from the ROA 
and the National Guard Association, and all other people who have 
a real interest in giving this country a Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, there is a feeling of good will in the air. 
| Laughter. | 

I think that will help us get over the final tough spots in this bill. 

Mr. WickersHam. Before Easter. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the first suggested deletion from the National 
Guard amendment ? 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, I think we can save time here and 
the committee’s time, especially. We will accept every change in the 
rewrite as stated by the Secretary with the exception of subparagraph 
(d) on the second, page, which reads: 

The National Guard Bureau shall be charged with administering the pro- 
visions of this section and shall be the channel of communication between the 
Department of the Army and the several States. 

If there is any question or doubt in the minds of DOD we would 
be willing to accept an amendment in there “shall be charged with the 
administering the provisions of this section pursuant to policies pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of the Army.” 

Now, with reference to the channel of communication, I would 
like to read from section 207 (f) of the National Security Act of 1947: 

Provided, That the National Guard Bureau shall in addition to the functions 
and duties performed by it for the Department of the Army be charged with 
similar functions and duties for the Department of the Air Force, and shall be 
the channel of communications between the Departments of the Air Force and 
the several States on all matters pertaining to the Air National Guard. 

They already had that with reference to the Army, of course. 

So there it is spelled squarely in law. 

Now, if there is any concern on the part of the Department of 
Defense, we are perfectly willing to have written in here “pursuant to 
policies promulgated by the Secretary of the Army,” and we will accept 
everything-else. . 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I think that that is rather important. 
There is a channel of communications that for many years has worked 
out to my personal knowledge very well. Now, I don’t know what 
they have in mind, where they want to put this under. I trust it is 
not under Civil Defense, because ete they haven’t the organiza- 
tion to take care of it. If there is any doubt on the matter I would 
like to have it spelled out just like you have here. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is your suggested change, General ? 
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General Wausu. I say we are willing to accept everything proposed, 
and where it reads: “The National Guard Bureau shall be charged 
with administering the provisions of this section,” add immediately 
thereafter “in accordance with policies promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Army.” And that puts the whole authority in the Department 
of the Army. I don’t know what more we can do. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you strike out the remainder of that section 
(d) ¢ 

General Wausiu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You would add that and leave the remainder / 

General Wausn. I just read the law, the National Security Act, 
which makes the National Guard Bureau on the channel of communi- 
cation between the several States. That is the law. 

Mr. Brooks. No. What I mean: In the rest of subsection (d), 
which reads “and shall be the channel of communication between the 
Department of the Army and the several States” 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks Would you leave that in ¢ 

General Wausu. Absolutely. That is in accordance with the law 
now that I just read. 

Mr. Brooks. I am just trying to get your suggestion. 

General Wausnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitrix. You would add your language to the present section 
(d) ¢ 

General Wausi. Sir/ 

Mr. Privsix. You would add the language that you just proposed 
to section (d) / 

General Wausu. Yes. “Pursuant to policies promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Army.” Now, that gives the Secretary of the Army 
all of the authority. 

Mr. Brooks. How does that strike you, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Burerss. Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, but it is my 
feeling that that provision of law is for matters related to the Na- 
tional Guard. And I think that you can’t foresee what kind of a sit- 
uation may be ahead of us here. I thought when General Walsh re- 
ferred to Congressman Johnson and Senator Saltonstall’s bill here 
this morning he was picking theirs as a model. We looked this bill 
over rather hurriedly, and we see no reference to the National Guard 
Bureau. It would be my opinion that if we have taken it off the Pre- 
sidential level where it might go to FCDA or ODM or where it might 
be, and we specify in the amendment here that it goes to the Secretary 
of the Army, I don’t see why we have to go below that level and tell 
the Secretary of the Army where to place this. More than likely he 
will place it with the National Guard Bureau. But times are ahead 
and I just hesitate to see that sort of thing strapped into the law when 
it could maybe be better handled some place else if it should be deter- 
mined that way under a definite set of circumstances later on. 

General Warsu. Mr. Chairman, they are overlooking the fact that 
you are providing for a military force. The militia can be nothing 
but a military force. And if Congress deemed it expedient and wise 
to insert this provision in the National Security Act of 1947 for the 
National Guard, then I submit it is equally applicable and wise to do 
it for any other State force, call it militia or what you will. 
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And as I told the committee this morning, the States have no inten- 
tion of going through that terrible period of confusion in World War 
II when no authority was specified, with the result that nothing was 
done for a period of nearly 3 years. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, general, where did the authority stem from 
that brought about the organization, we will say, of the auxiliary 
guards 

General Wats. State Guards they called them then. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. State Guards in Pennsylvania. 

General Watsu. From Congress, when it amended section 61 of 
the National Defense Act, and authorizing the States to maintain 
troops in time of peace other than those already prescribed. And, 
remember, upon December 7, 1941, we were in a state of peace. We 
were not in a state of war. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well, does the language of that authority compare 
in any way with the language that you propose in your amendment ? 

General Watsu. It is generally the same, except this one specific 
provision. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that is the present law, isn’t it, for the National 
Guard ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir; as I read from section 207 (f). 

Mr. Brooks. Your changes would in effect be handling the State 
Guard in the same way as you would—that is, for communication pur- 
poses, in the same way you would as the National Guard ¢ 

General Watsu. And we can conceive of it being handled no other 
way. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I think General Walsh has a very 
good point because, after all, it is already set up now and if we leave 
it up to the desires of one individual maybe he will set up another 
agency or another bureau within the Department of the Army. And 
since it has worked in the past I should say it should work as proposed 
by General Walsh. 

And there is another important point I think we should take into 
consideration, that if you give the definite responsibility to one of 
the bureaus within the Department of the Army they will do some- 
thing about it. But if it is not, why, then, maybe the thing will drag 
on and on and on for an indefinite period of time. 

General Wausu. And, Mr. Chairman, that is precisely what hap- 
pened in the American defense period and in World War IT. 

Mr. Jounson. I hope the Defense Department can take this. Can't 
you people take this? We have to find some way—— 

Mr. Brooks. I think the main reason is they haven't considered 
that change. 

Mr. Jounson. No matter what we put here, there can be objec- 
tions offered to it. It seems to me that is a reasonable request. I 
think it is repetitious, but I am willing to take it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, there is nobody as well, informed on. the 
National Guard problem and all phases of your activity as General 
Walsh. You would concede that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, addressing a question to General 
Walsh : 

Is it not true that the machinery for the creation of such a militia 
ulready exists in practically every State of this country ? 
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General Watsu. They are all ready to go ahead with it. They 
have been doing a lot of planning, but they have had to use Army 
Guard officers to do the planning because there was nothing set up. 
And it could not be set up legally or constitutionally without the 
authority of Congress. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How many States during World War II had this? 

General Watsu. All but two. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All but two. 

General Watsu. Oklahoma and Utah, I believe, did not have any. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Therefore, it is proper to say that all these States 
except two, then, have had experience in this field ¢ 

General Watsu. Correct. In Oklahoma they enlarged their State 
police force. Utah, I believe, does not have a police force. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now 

Secretary Burgess. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we had better, if 
it is convenient with you, sir, with the amendment, with the two 
amendments, of course, which General Walsh has offered, and the one 
additional amendment which he has offered on our amendment—we 
are willing to conclude this part of it. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. I think that is very fine. 

I might say, too, that, after all, this is not from the viewpoint of 
the Defense Department a vital part of this bill. This bill could be 
written without reference to a State guard. 

General Wats. We think this is a complementary part of a total 
Ready Reserve, though, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, that being the case—we appreciate very 
much the attitude of everybody. If there is no objection, then, we 
will adopt the amendment proposed as a substitute by General Walsh, 
subject to the deletion on line 9 of the two words “specified cadre”, on 
the first page of the amendment, and, on the second page, we will add, 
on the fifth line, after the word “section”, the words “pursuant to 
policies promulgated by the Secretary of Defense”, leaving— 

General Watsu. Secretary of the Army, Mr. C hairman. 

Secretary Burerss. Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Secretary of the Army. The rest of the section (d) 
will be just as typewritten in this amendment drafted by tal ‘al 
Walsh, which is before the committee. 

Is there any objection to that amendment now ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it will be adopted by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jounson. Duke 

Mr. Brooks. You haven’t that, have you, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t even have a copy. 

Mr. Brooks. Here it is. 

We have it closed up. Now, you keep that copy. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, that is to include the addition that 
is on the bottom of the first page, is it not ? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir: we accepted that. 

Mr. Brooks. Everybody is satisfied now with that. 

Now, let us take up the first point of difference that hasn’t been 
settled. 

Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 3, line 14. 

Mr. Brooks. Line 14? 
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Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The question is concerning the word on line 14 “assigned,” or 
whether it should be “transferred.” 

Also, there is an indication that the words beginning on line 16, “for 
training in accordance with this act,” should be dropped. The com- 
mittee has not made a decision on that. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought we had decided to try to use the word “trans- 
ferred,” wherever the word “assigned” was used in this bill. I think 
we agreed on that. Is there any objection now to that change? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will agree on it now. If there is no objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Now, take the one on 16. 

Mr. Ducanper. Line 16. Should the words, “for training in ac- 
cordance with this act,” be dropped ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, let us go over that again, Mr. Secretary. How 
will that make a change in the purposes of the bill ? 

Secretary Burgess. Mr. Chairman, as we pointed out the other day, 
counsel explained that fully, I believe, at the insistence of the com- 
mittee. When we first drafted this bill that language was not in 
there, and when we went through governmental coordination the De- 
partment of Justice felt that that phrase should be included to make 
certain that anyone being placed into the National Guard involun- 
tarily if we had to resort to that, voluntary means failing, that the 
man’s mission in the National Guard of the United States and Na- 
tional Guard of the States would be for the purposes of giving him 
the training as a Ready Reserve, and that he would not be put to 
doing missions that would fall outside of that training. 

However, there is no one in the Department of Defense—and I 
don’t think there is anyone in the rest of the Government—that has 
any idea that any mission that the governor of a State would send 
that man on would not be the very finest type of training that he 
could get for the purposes of Ready Reserve status. 

That is the background of the reason that that clause is in there. 

General Warsi. But, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. The Defense Department wants to leave the clause in 
there, and the National Guard wants it out. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, we want it out for the simple reason 
that it would modify the historic constitutional legal concept of the 
National Guard, by putting into the Army and Air National Guard 
but more particularly the Army National Guard a group that would 
not be under the control and direction of the governor of the State. 
And I submit there can’t be that kind of an organization. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman—— 

General Watsu. It has nothing to do with training whatever. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman, I know many fine lawyers that 
would perhaps agree with General Walsh, and also I know some that 
would disagree. So that is the feeling. 

Mr. Brooks. Can’t we modify that language in such a way it would 
be acceptable to both the guard and the Defense Department, and 
yet accomplish the result that you both have in mind ? 

General Warsi. I do not think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, that there is a single man in this room who has had 
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command that would care to command an organization wherein one 
group could do everything and another group could only do certain 
things. I think it would contravene every proper military concept. 

Mr. Devereux. You would be leaving it open to sea lawyers to argue 
about it. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. I think you have a good point, General. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I think this is just another combi- 
nation of words that is going to give this sea lawyer that the general 
referred to an opportunity to do a little crying. 

Mr. Secretary, just why is it in there? 

Secretary Burcess. I think it is in there for constitutional purposes, 
Mr. Congressman. I repeat again, I am not a lawyer. I think the 
power of the C ongress is pretty terrific, myself. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If we took it out 

Mr. Brooks. You have a mighty good lawyer sitting next to you. 

Mr. Wrysteap. Our Secretary has made a good statement. I think 
We can pass on that issue. 

General Watsu. We are perfectly willing to leave it with the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wixsteap. He has made a good statement. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the feeling of the committee? 

Mr. Bray. Take it out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I move we strike it out. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the motion, gentlemen. All in favor 
of striking it out, say “Aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

Mr. Brooks. All opposed. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. The “ayes” seem to have it. It is stricken out. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. You made a good try, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what is next? 

Mr. Ducanver. On page 5, line 21, this is a matter that General 
Maas brought up, which the committee did not decide on. He requests 
that “July 1, 1959,” on line 21, be stricken—he is not here. 

Mr. Brooks. What page is that? 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 5, line 21. Perhaps ROA could explain why 
his position was such. , 

Colonel Cuampers. The ROA took the position that we are drawing 
legislation here subject to annual review by the Congress, that we hope 
will have some degree of permanency. However, to write a 4- year 
stipulation in seemed to us met aningless and unnecessary, and we sim- 
ply ask that it be deleted for that reason. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much is going to be deleted ? 

Mr. Devereux. I except to that word “meaningless.” 

Colonel CHamepers. Well, sir, we do not believe that it adds anything 
to a bill designed to build up a Reserve for the future to say “Until 
July 1, 1959,” 4 short years, that we will have what proves to be the 
heart of the bill. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, we are building a Reserve here, 
hoping that we don’t get in global conflict, and if we do not within 
4 years, we will still need a strong Reserve just the same? 
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Colonel Cuampers. That is correct, Mr. Winstead. 

I would like to point out that on page 26 the Congress requires an 
annual review, an annual report, to come to the Congress, which I 
presume will be reviewed and studied. And it would seem to us that 
it sorts of beggars the issue to say 4 years from now, why, this author- 
ity ceases, unless reenacted. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Chambers, if we strike that out, is there any 
other place in the act that shows that it is limited for 4 years? 

Colonel Cuampers. There is not, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. One of the big arguments that we have to meet every 
day is the argument as to whether or not this is a UMA bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, when you take that out, you can’t explain that 
this bill is just for 4 years and we, in effect, are traveling the road 
of a slightly expanded defense program and of tightening our Re- 
serves, in the training and service, and it is only limited for a stated 
period, and if that is out, then it has an indefinite period to continue. 

With that in mind, it is going to be much more difficult for us to 
explain that this is an act of limited duration. 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, that portion of the bill that we 
are limiting here covers the 6 months’ training program and the 2-year 
program, similar to the one that the Navy will follow. Those are 
voluntary programs. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but it is limited to 4 years. In other words, it 
is trial for 4 years, and at the end of that period we want to leave 
the country with an open mind to decide which way it wants to go, 
as I understand it. I am just asking you now, in the light of that 
argument, how would you explain to the Members of Congress that 
this is not a side door entrance into UMT? 

Colonel Boyer. Well, Mr. Brooks, this has nothing to do with UMT. 
It is a reserve act. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand that, but you ought to see the mail I get. 

Colonel Boyer. I know. [ Laughter. ] 

Colonel Boyer. I know, because the public hasn’t been as well in- 
formed as they possibly should, through no fault of anyone, and 
they have the preconceived idea that this is UMT, which it is not. 
We are not going to take too strong a position on it. We think this 
is permanent Reserve legislation. 

We would prefer seeing it that way. But it is a good deal like the 
fellow trying to kiss a girl. He told her it rl do her any 
harm and it might do her an awful lot of good. So I don’t think it 
would do much harm one way or the other. 

Mr. Brooks. If you felt that way about the matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooks. It would help us a great deal before the House to 
explain the bill, I think. 

Colonel Boyer. As I said, we would prefer to see it a permanent 
Reserve bill, but if you in your wisdom feel like it shouldn’t stay in, 
we are not going to raise too serious objection. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now you hear the suggestion, gentlemen. If there is 
no motion made and no further discussion, I would say the paragraph 
will stand as it presently is, and without the deletion of the words 
“until July 1, 1959.” 

Mr. WickErsHaM. Just taking our time about the amendments. 
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Mr. Brooxs. What is the next one? 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, the next one, Mr. Chairman, is whether 
you want to include in the bill authority to draft for Reserve service. 

Mr. Van ZanvT. What page is that ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Where is that on? 

Mr. Ducanper. It would come in on page 6, I understand. 

Mr. Brooks. Six, yes. That is one of the vital points in the bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. In the committee print, that was stricken from the 
original bill. 

Mr. Wrwvsteap. Mr. Chairman, are we going to take that up in 
public and pass on it here? As far as I am concerned 

Mr. Brooxs. If there is any further discussion, we will take up in 
public. 

Mr. Winsteap. It would be all right. I am still not sold on that 
provision and oy i if I don’t change my mind, to offer an amend- 
ment. Well, we don’t need an amendment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman—pardon me. 

Mr. Wiysteap. But I think we have all expressed ourselves. I 
have expressed myself. And I have argued with some of them pri- 
vately on that question. It seems to me that is something we will 
have to take up when we start voting. I don’t have any furher 
comment. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, do you have the present requested 
change there in the bill? 

Mr. Winsteap. What does the Defense Department say / 

Mr. Brooks. You see, when we rewrote this committee print, we 
left out reference to drafting. Do you have the language 

Mr. Ducanper. Is that what you gave me? 

Colonel Anderson (aside). 

Secretary Burcrss. Colonel, would you give me those ? 

Colonel Anprrson. He has them all, sir. 

Secretary Burcess. See if you can get me one. 

Colonel Anprerson. Mr. Burgess wants one, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

May I ask the Secretary this question, Mr. Burgess ? 

Sec retary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is not this question the heart of this legislation, 
the crux of the legislation ? 

Secretary Burcess. It is certainly one of the most important key- 
stones in here, Mr. Van Zandt. 

And I think this, sir, that there is no need of taking any chances. 
It is through this device that we have the guaranteed means. And 
if you have to have the draft to preserve the end strength of the active 
forces in these types of times, then you don’t see where there is any 
logic to not having the similar provision to maintain the Reserve 
requirements the same w ay, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to comment on 
that, somewhat like I did the other day. We think that we will get 
enough volunteers to fill up this program, but we realize that there is 
a possibility we won’t, and we also realize this, that this time element 
we have had in the past is no longer with us. We have to get this 
Reserve built and build as fast as we can. 

Now, in order to assure that, should we fail to get the volunteers, 
that we have some method of procurement, I think it will help us 
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get the volunteers needed. And we would like to strongly urge that 
your committee seriously consider leaving this provision in. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer, is there any additional language in the 
early part of that section that might be placed there to make the 
position a little bit stronger, that this authority will not be used in 
any event unless quotas fall below the needed number fixed / 

Colonel Boyer. I think that could be supplied. I haven't the lan- 
guage at my tongue’s tip that yvou—— 

Mr. Brooks. I think if we could probably strengthen that language 
a little bit, it would help us on the floor, as it would show positively 
that there is no intention to use it unless the quotas fall below those 
set by the law. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you reading from this, Mr. Chairman |[indi- 
cating | ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Winsrreap. Now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Devereux. I think he covered it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think he covers it fairly well. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, may I—and we have argued pri- 
vately and openly on this subject. The Senate has not even so much 
as started hearings on this bill. The one thing that is going to stand 
in the way more than anything else is the compulsion or the draft part 
of this service program. 

Now, if we raise the age limit to 26 and then it seems we put some 
other provisions in this thing to liberalize it and try to get them 
on the volunteer program, if we can, then probably I would go along. 
And if we can’t get them even with that consideration, then to put 
some compulsion on drafting them. 

But it seems to me that we are going to get plenty of trouble. I 
say as one who supported all the programs for 12 years—and not one 
of these are hunting ways to be against something—it does seem to 
me that we could tone this thing down somewhat in language to give 
you the right to raise it to the 26-year limit for the volunteer. Then 
if you can’t meet that demand, as a last resort put in your compulsion 
for drafting. 

It seems to me that we could liberalize this thing a little. And I 
believe we can meet those quotas. Even if you have to drop the 
Reserve obligation from 8 to 6 years. Now, I know they say, “Well, 
that interferes with the Regulars.” 

But we still have a draft. We can still call men in Regular service. 
And I think that we might give a little consideration—I don’t know 
just how, I am just bringing up the point—to liberalize our effort 
at least in trying to get the volunteer for this program. And I say 
this as a man who is trying to find a way to support a bill that we 
ean pass, not as a man who is trying to find a way to kill everything 
we offer. 

The CuarrMAn. Colonel Boyer, may I ask you this question now : 
The way this is going to be administered—a young man reaches the 
age of seventeen and a half—of 17, isn’t it? He has the election of 
waiting until the draft picks him up or going down and enlisting for 
6—that is, going down and enlisting in the Reserves for 6 months’ 
training, plus the Reserve training. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Now he can do that up until the time he is eighteen 
and a.half. 

Colonel Boyer, Nineteen. 

Mr. Brooks. Eighteen and a half. 

Colonel Boyer. U p until he is 19. 

Mr. Brooks. The law says eighteen and a half, but as General Her- 
shey works it out, it really is 19 now—isn’t it, General Hershey / 

General Hersury. Well, it is later than that. This draft say® 1 
here. 

Mr. Brooks. Nineteen. 

General Hersnuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, to the age of 19. Then at that time the 
draft takes effect. The draft act will draft some men in for 2 years, 
will draft some in for 6 months—that is right ¢ 

Secretary Burerss. Only, sir, if voluntary methods do not produce 
the numbers set within the ceilings of which you are giving us a 
floor and ceiling for. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if 1— 

Mr. or So this is just simply a slight change in the draft law. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That permits s the services to draft for 2 years. Now, 
you are letting the same draft law draft some for only 6 months, 

rather than the full 2-year period, isn’t that true / 

Colonel Boyer. You are right. 

Because there is no objection I am sure on the part of any member 
of the committee of using selective service to fill up our active-duty 
force. k 

And he has to take 2 years of active duty. And by using selective 
service, provided we can not fill it up with volunteers, he only has 6 
months’ duty. 

Mr. Winsteap. But, Colonel, that is something we have never done 
in this country yet, to draft men for Reserve organizations. Now, we 
may have to reach that and, if so, am ready to do it. 

But I don’t want to take the position that you have to drive and hold 
a hammer over their heads on every issue. I still believe these young 
men—frankly, and I could be in error, I am a 6-month UMT fellow. 
1 would rather take 4 months and let the church people and the school 
people and these youngsters in that thing. 

And I had a little experience for 16 years, and I am glad I am not 
what is referred to as a long-haired professor. But I h: ad 16 years of 
school work myself. I tell you right now, you can take these young- 
sters, if the milit: ary will try and knowing anything about what the “V 
are doing—and I have a lot of respect for the Secretary there. 

And I want to say you have done a good job with all the different 
views you got from me and everybody else. If you will take these kids 
and get them in there and find their talent and, where you have some- 
body that shows a little ability, to go in there and encourage him a 
little and say, “Son, you have ability to do this; we wil offer you 
something else over here” —you can't tell me that that thing won't work 
ona volunteer basis if you make it broad enough. 

Now, one time the testimony comes in here, and you are afraid 
you are going to get too many in this volunteer pool. 





The next time you have to have a draft because you won't have 
enough. As far as I am concerned, I wish I was just hush about this 
thing, but I feel keenly about it. I am in position to vote anything 
you need any time. And I will do it if Iam sold on it. 

But I believe it would be much better—let’s give an open door here 
fora volunteer program. Let’stry that thing. Let’s encourage them. 
Let’s give some incentives. And then, Blessed God, if we can’t do it 
I will come back in here next year and I will vote to draft every youth 
in the Nation 17 years old and up. 

Mr. Brooks. Be careful. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, I will, if it is necessary. 

I still say that I believe we can go out of our way just a little. Now, 
we have confidence in our Secretary of Defense and our President. 
But we don’t know whether either one of you will be there a year 
from now. We don’t know who will be President of the United 
States. 

We don’t know what is going to happen. And when we are pass- 
ing laws, we are passing laws for all future years to come. 

And I have been inheriting some of these things, this long-range 
stuff, that my folks have complained about and I have, too, for many 
years. 1 

I just don’t like to do it unless we have to do it. Now, as I say, 
when we vote, I still may vote with you. I don’t believe it now. That 
is why I keep arguing. I hope you can sell me on it because I am 
not sold yet. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will yield on one 
point ¢ 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Actually, we have been drafting people for the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. How? 

Mr. Devereux. And we propose to continue. 

Mr. Wrinstrrap. How? 

Mr. Devereux. Two-year men. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I mean that is where they volunteered. 

Mr. Devereux. No. We are drafting them presently and under 
this proposed bill 

Mr. Wrnstrap. You mean you are drafting them presently not for 
Regular service but for Reserve? 

Mr. Devereux. No. We are drafting them for 2 years with their 
Reserve obligation. 

Mr. WrnsteEap. That is Regular service. 

Mr. Devereux. The first 2 years, but then they go on to the Reserves. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. But you are not forcing them. 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, yes, we are. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. That is their obligation. 

Mr. Puiter. You are not drafting them directly. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You are not drafting them, under whatever lan- 
guage he may use 

Mr. Devereux. It is a question of whether we are drafting them 
directly for 2 years or whether we are drafting them directly for 6 
months. 
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Mr. Winsreap. General, I may vote with you. I am softening a 
little. [Laughter. | 

I may vote with you, because no man has supported defense more 
than I have for 12 years. 

Let me get this over. All of us know, regardless of what we say, 
we have never drafted these kids for 6 months’ training and put them 
in the Reserve. Now, maybe we reached the point where we need to 
doit. But let’s just face the facts. If we need to do it, let’s say that is 
what we are doing, and do it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I say to the gentleman from Mississippi, as 
General Devereux pointed out a moment ago, we have been drafting 
these young men 

Mr. Winsteap. For 2 years’ service. 

Mr. Van ZaNnpr. For 8 years of obligated service, 2 years of active 
duty and 6 years of Reserve duty. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. If they have been doing it, then, why don’t they 
use it, and why do they need this? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is what Lam coming to. We had a captain 
from St. Louis sitting there as a witness and tell us of his efforts 
to encourage these men who had finished their 2 years of active duty 
to join the National Guard, and he reported a complete failure to us. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. We have had testimony here for almost 2 months, 
and you know it, and I know it, from all the military, and we have 
heard Secretary Wilson, Admiral Radford, and all the rest of these 
oflicers, from 3 to 4 to 5 times each, and everyone of them have tes- 
tified—even the Air Force said they are making such great progress 
through the volunteer system they don’t want any part of this thing. 

The Navy doesnt even want to consider it. The Marine Corps 
didn’t ask for it. They agreed to accept 1,000. 
bild an Army Reserve. 

And all this conversation is not making sense, because we have not 
been drafting men for 6 months’ training and go in the Reserve, 
and you know it and I know it. 

Mr. Van Zann. In reply to the gentleman from Mississippi, all I 
have to do is call upon Mr. Dueander and tell him to reread the figures 
of the total number of persons in the Reserves, and then read us their 
quotas. 

Mr. Winsreap. Let’s take what our military leaders propose—and 
{ have been here for 12 years—have said here before this committee. 

The Navy says, “We don’t need it.” 

The Air Force says, “We are making such great progress that we 
will reach ours.” 

The Marine Corps said, “We didn’t ask for it, but,” I interpreted, 
“in order to make it more popular we will accept 1,000.” 

We are trying to build an Army Reserve. So let’s just get down 
to business and do it. 

Mr. Jounson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooks. Would the gentleman yield 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Yes, sir. 

Mr, JouHnson. Don’t you remember that the Brooks law provided 
for that 8-year obligation and the Army didn’t enforce it? That is 
ihe trouble, they didn’t enforce it. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Why say the Army? 

The Department of Defense didn’t enforce it. 

Mr. Jonson. Let’s try to correct that. All we are saying is if 
you don't need established quotas—that is a reasonable thing. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. O. K., Leroy, let’s say this. If you can’t ‘do it at 
19, let’s raise the level to 26. Let’s say, “You can’t volunteer from 
19 to 26, but we will draft you if you don’t.” 

I am not going to suppert it. 

Mr. Brooks. I will recognize the Secretary. He wanted to say 
something at this point. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I have forgotten what it was, Mr. Chair- 
man. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Bray. This committee and the rest of you gentlemen who have 
been in attendance as long as you have, heard my arguments on the 
subject for long enough, “and I am not going to bespeak them. I 
can say I haven't changed my mind. But they say a fool never 
does, but I don’t think that applies to me. But there is one thing 
I do want you gentlemen to think of very closely, and that is that 
there are several good points, at least one good point, that anybody 
can go along with, and that is that we do need a better trained 
Reserve. 

I don’t think it is near as bad as some of you say, as to those that 
are participating. But I know sometimes when you want to sell 
a point, you may exaggerate a little. We all do. 

But there is one thing r ieht here. Just to ee the thinking of the 
people, read the original print of H. R. 2967 and then read the 
print of March 18. 

That shows something that you can’t ignore. This committee unan- 
imously, before you gentlemen started their selling campaign—and I 
will say it is very good because you are very -apable and fine gentle- 
men, or you wouldn't be here, and I am thankful the Defense Depart- 
ment has men as capable as you are here. I mean that without any 
kidding. Before you started this terrific drive on us—and you wor ked 
on us day after day and by telephone and every other way. And I 
will say you did a pretty good job. 

This committee unanimously voted to take that out. And this com- 
mittee, who is as friendly to the Defense Department—in fact, we are 
criticized on the floor of the House time after time, and by the ap- 
propriations committee, that we are too friendly to the Defense De- 
partment. 

Let’s don’t kid ourselves on that. We unanimously here, after 
listening to this, and talking it over, voted. And it isn’t even in- 
cluded in this print. 

Now, do you think you are going to have the same time to argue and 
put that same persuasion— and I know vou believe this or you wouldn't 
do it. I mean, I like to see a person fight for what they believe in. 
Tam not at all critical of you. 

But remember this, that until you put all the pressure—I don’t know 
how the committee will vote. As you can see, we are divided on this. 
But they voted unanimously, a friendly group as you could ever 
have, to take this out of the bill. 

Now, there are 435 people in the House, and with all your efforts 
you have sold some and I don’t know whether it is a majority or not. 
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I wouldn't try to say what the roll call would be. Think of what 
kind of a time you are going to have in selling this proposition. And 
here you are, coming into a bill that is written with that considera- 
tion. It is not going to be very difficult, if you write the whole bill on 
that phase, to take it out by amendment on the floor. 

So Ihave my idea what is going to happen to it, and I think you do, 
too. The very fact that this committee unanimously went against 
what you wanted here 

Mr: Brooks. Well, will the gentleman yield ? 

I will say on that point I think I conveyed the word to the committee 
in executive session that it was satisf: vctory with the Defense Depart- 
ment that that be done, and I talked to the Secretary and he had told 
me that he thought it would be satisfactory but he would check with 
the Department of the Army, as I recall. 

Now, I heard nothing more. And I thought it was satisfactory 
to take it out. 

Mr. Bray. Because after all— 

Mr. Brooks. That was the reason it came out unanimously. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, without referring to the Executive De- 
yartment, the fact remains that we are the Legislative Department 

ere. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I say one word on that / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I was inclined to go along with the views of the 
gentleman from Indiana until one situation was brought to my atten- 
tion, and the basis for this whole legislation is need. 

Now, as we have increased our incentive to get men to reenlist, our 
draft call then is no longer as high as it was before. 

As a matter of fact, it has dropped down now, I think to around 
3,000 a month. 

Now, if all of those men—if we carried it to the mth degree, and if 
all men continued to reenlist until they are put out by reason of age 
then we would have no means available of funneling these men into 
the Reserve Forces or have limited means. 

Therefore, it may conceivably become necessary that we are not 
getting people channeled into the Reserve Forces through the volun- 
tary program or through the 2-year draft. 

And that is the reason that I believe the Defense Department, with 
the very definite understanding that we have now, that if we can’t 
build it up by volunteer means that they should have that authority 
in order to compel people to go into the 6 months’ program period. 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. C hairman, if 1] may, sir, when we talked, 
I did indicate that I thought this might be something that we could 
do and consider and I would like to go back to the services. 

I would like to submit, however, sir, this in working with the guard 
and trying to keep them up to a statutory strength, working toward 
this floor and ceiling which you have placed into the bill which pro- 
tects some of the UMT aspects of the situation and also holds the 
thing within reason, and with the Ready Reserve objective of 2.9 
million, with the prospects of a higher reenlistment rate, I do think 
that we have to consider very carefully the Army's concern that a 
set of very favorable conditions might create the situation where they 
would not have the prospects of meeting their requirements reserve- 
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wise. And I do want to urge the committee, and for the record, that 
we do not intend to use this induction authority unless voluntary means 
fail. 

And I don’t see how induction in this part of the program can be of 
great concern to anyone that would be so inducted had the opportunity 
to volunteer for the program. 

And I don’t see how induction could be considered as an unfriendly 
or an unpopular means because we hope to preserve this thing and 
maintain it through voluntary methods. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you think of this, Mr. Secretary. That 
we add in here a stipulation that before you use the draft in reference 
to the 6 months’ people you make a report back to this committee? 

Mr. Winsteap. Or, Mr. Secretary, go ahead and answer that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman-——— 

Secretary Burcess, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. I will withdraw that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, what about this—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Burgess, is it not true that every young man 
involved in this program could be drafted for 2 years? 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Burcress. Has the prospect of being drafted. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Secretary, in line with your thinking what 
would be objectionable, then, to lowering—if we are going to reach 
the point—we all admit and you admitted, and 1 appreciate that, that 
you do not expect to use the draft if you can get the volunteer, and 
you prefer it. 

Secretary Burress. Yes, sir; much prefer. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. O. K. Then why not give you the leeway to reduce 
it from 8 to 6 years if necessary and see—would you prefer to draft 
some rather than to lower the 8-year to 6-year tenure of service? 

Secretary Bureess. I think we have got this thing down, Congress- 
man Winstead, to the equity point, and I think that we have to think 
about enlistments, and I think we have to think about the Active 
Forces. 

Mr. Winsreap. You don't think 6-year tenure all told would give 
us the manpower to do the job? 

Secretary Bureyss. 1 don’t think so, sir; and I think one of the 
reasons that we are asking here for you to give us the right in the 
ultimate to resort to the induction method so that we have reduced 
the periods here very much and increased the incentives for all of 
the columns, and to give us some guaranties of reaching the end 
strength that we require in the Ready Reserve we even need the pos- 
sibility of this induction more than ever before. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that sometime 
we are afraid we will overfill that volunteer quota and again we are 
afraid we can’t get it. 

Now, may I ask General Hershey: Do you consider we have man- 
power pool enough if the 8-year tenure should be reduced to 6 to 
fill the needs of the Regular service, and build up your Reserve Force ? 
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General Hersuery. Well, that is a pretty hard one to figure on. 
I haven’t my figures with me. I think, though, in fairness I would 
have to say yes. 

Now, of course, the only thing, when I am saying yes, is that I 
am remembering that the fellow now who does 2 vears and performs 
his incentives is going to get out in 3 in the Ready Reserves anyway. 

Therefore, I don’t know, when you take oif 2 more years, whether 
you are going to take it off in the Standby or whether you are going 
to take one of them off the Standby and one of them off the Ready. 

It is pretty hard to try to make any calculations on figures. 

Mr. Brooks. You take it off the Standby, General, then you reduce 
incentive to try to render satisfactory service. 

General Hersuey. And you reduce your potential in times of mobili- 
zation without additional legislation. That is one of the difficulties. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Standby after all is just a pool. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, if we raise the age limit from 19 to 26, that 
would give us still greater possibilities. What I am trying to think: 
Why not take some of these alternatives to fill this quota, without 
having to use the draft. 

And then if all these means fail, then I would be a little more 
friendly with voting for a draft to take them. If you raise the age 
limit from 19 to 26, and if you lower the tenure of service to 8 years, 
and then you fail to get them, of course, we have to draft them or do 
something. But I do believe we should exhaust every possibility of 
reaching—— 

Secretary Bureress. Mr. Congressman, I implore this committee not 
to raise this voluntary age on this 6 months program above age 19. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it would be a serious mistake to do it, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Bureess. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I promised Mr. Winstead this, that he would 
have a right to vote for—to have further discussion of this in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Winsteap. I am hoping they will sell me on this. I am open. 

Mr. Brooks. If you want to ask any more questions here while these 
distinguished gentlemen are around us, go ahead, and ask them. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. No. 

Mr. Jonnson. The counsel wanted to say something, Mr. Chairman, 
a moment ago. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman. 

I didn’t want to get into the merits one way or the other, but I 
thought it would be probably helpful for the record if we read into 
the record the language which is proposed concerning which this de- 
bate is applicable to. 

And I was only going to ask the opportunity to read it in the event 
that the committee did decide that the language would have been 
before them. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you read the language into the record at this 
point, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 6, line 4, after the words “Armed Forces,” 
insert the following: 
however, if the number of enlistments under this subsection do not meet estab- 
lished quotas, the Director of Selective Service, upon request of the Secre- 
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tary with respect to the Coast Guard when it is not operating as a service in 
the Navy), may, notwithstanding section 5 (a) (1) of this act, provide for the 
induction into the Army Reserve, Navy Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps 
Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve, for the purposes of this subsection, of such 
numbers of persons under the age of 26 years as are necessary to meet those 
quotas. 

Mr. Jackson. One of the reasons why I made the request was that 
the version which has just been read by Mr. Ducander is not precisely 
the Department of Defense version. 

I think that may be the paper that was just handed to you, Mr. 
Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Jackson. That was one of the reasons why I wanted to clarify 
the record. 

And I would be glad to give you this to read, if you will. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, where does this version come from / 

Mr. Ducanprr. This comes from the Army. 

Secretary Burcess. That version came from the Army, Mr. Chair- 
man. It should have come from this point right here, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And where is the Defense version ? 

Mr. Ducanper. I have it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Will you read that, Mr. Ducander. Now, 
you are going to give us an election, then, are you? 

Secretary ‘Buroess. No, sir. I would like to see the other plece 
of paper withdrawn. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Where do we start ? 

Mr. Jackson. This, sir, is the official Department of Defense 
position. 

( Aside.) 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the Department of Defense version. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Jackson. Will you listen to this so he gets it right ? 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

Should the number of enlistments to serve on active duty for training and in 
a reserve component for the purpose of this subsection not meet established 
quotas, the Director of Selective Service upon request of the Secretary of Defense 
und the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard when it is 
not operating as a service in the Navy may provide for the induction into the Army 
lteserve, Navy Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, or Coast 
Guard Reserve, for the purpose of this subsection, of such numbers of persons 
liable to induction under this act, as are necessary to meet these quotas. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the main point you left out the 26 years? 

Mr. Jackson. The language that was submitted contemplates in 
the section which we have stricken out a restriction under 19. This 
clearly would raise it up to—from 1814 up to the present draft top 
of 26, sir. 

Mr. Winstreap. Now, that is for drafting purposes, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. But you are going to draft a man for something 
you won't let him volunteer for. 

Secretary BurGess. Sir, we are not going to use the draft until 
voluntary methods do not provide the number set up under the ceiling 
that you have. 
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Mr. Winsreap. | understand that, Mr. Secretary. But a man 
between the age of 19 and 26 can’t volunteer for this program; is 
that right / 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. But under this provision, you can draft a man 
between the age of 19 and 26 for the same program; is that right ? 

Secretary Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Which you will not permit him to volunteer for. I 
don't think we can get away with that. 1 don’t think you can draft 
man for a service that you refuse to permit him to volunteer for. 
I don’t get that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. WinstEap. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This same young man has had the opportunity to 
volunteer from the time he was 17 years up to the age of 19. 

Mr. Winsreap. Not under this. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You said they refused him the right to volunteer 
up to the time he was 19 years of age. 

Mr. Brooks. Do we have any further questions to ask these 
witnesses 4 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, gentlemen, 1 think we reached the point— 

Mr. Ducanprer. We have some other amendments. 

Mr. Brooks (continuing). Where we better pass over that amend- 
ment to the next one to discuss, and we will vote on that in executive 
session, as I promised the members of this committee. 

What is the next one¢ The Van Zandt amendment is the next, I 
believe, on page 7. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | have none. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, your suggestion regarding the National Security 
Training Commission. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like, if the gentleman would, for him to recede 
from that viewpoint, so we could go ahead with the bill. He is helping 
us write an excellent bill. 

Mr. Puteri. (Aside. ) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will say, as I said this 
morning, that in my opinion we should not give the National Security 
Training Commission authority from the standpoint of welfare over 
the recruits of the Regular Establishment. 

I think every time you put into this bill a combination of words that 
some guardhouse attorney can take advantage of, it is Just creating 
more problems for the military. 

Mr. Winsteap. They didn’t ask for that privilege either, did they ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. 

Mr. Winsreap. They haven't even requested it. 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Absolutely. I think the record will show that we 
have the assurance of the Department of Defense and also the National 
Security Traiming Commission that they can adequately supervise 
the welfare of these 6-monthers, without this language that we are 
speaking about. 
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Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, just one observation on that. If that 
should be in the bill, it should be in the draft bill because there is 
where we are taking the 2-year men. I don’t think it belongs here, 
in my consideration. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further discussion on it? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions you want to ask the gentlemen here in 
reference to that? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, let’s pass it. What is the next one? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, is a motion in order? 

Mr. Puietn. In executive. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will go in executive session to vote on it. I am not 
trying to pass that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. O. K. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is a general matter that appears throughout 
the bill. The committee agreed to delete the words “military 
trainee” wherever they appeared in the bill and substitute the word 
“person.” 

Mr. Brooxs. I thought we agreed to that. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. If you will allow me, sir 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. Dvucanper. In order to do that, to tailor the bill up for the 
drafters, we get into this situation of defining a person as a person. 
[| Laughter. | 

Mr. Winsreap. (Aside.) 

Mr. Ducanper. That is serious, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is the definition of the word “military trainee”? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Jackson, can you speak to that? 

Mr. Jackson. The definition of a military trainee, which was ob- 
jected to by the ROA, not from a drafting standpoint but for other 
reasons, Was a person 

Colonel CHampers. Page 6, line 12. 

Mr. Jackson. My bill is getting a little detailed. 

Mr. Jackson. For the purpose—this is in the bill as now written— 
a definition of “military trainee.” 

Line 12: 

For purposes of this subsection, a person who enlists for the period of serving 
on active duty for training and in a reserve component for a total period of 
8 years shall be designated as “a military trainee.” 

Mr. Ducanper. Then we struck “military trainee” and put in “per- 
son.” So then read—what would it make it be, then? 

Mr. JoHnson. Where are you, on what. page? 

Colonel Norety. Page 6. 

Colonel WatsH. Page 6, line 12. 

Colonel CHameers. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak to that for just 

moment. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Chambers, yes. 

Colonel Cirampers. There are perhaps five places in the bill where 
the words “military trainee” appears. We did not recommend that 
you substitute blindly the word “person” for “military trainee.” First 
of all, for reasons expressed by General Maas and which we all feel 
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strongly on, we think it is wrong to designate these individuals as 
military trainees. Subject only to the physical separation that was 
discussed this morning, we think these men are Reserves on active duty 
when they are getting their training and they are Reserves when they 
come up and should not bear a separate connotation simply because 
they entered the Reserves through this particular program. 

Now, it would be as wrong as it could be, of course, to blindly 
substitute the word “person.” : 

I have given counsel a series—I think there are five places, Duke, 
where this term is used. 

Now, by way of example, Mr. Chairman, on the top of page 7—and 
I might say before I go to that I believe the reason that term was 
adopted by the drafters was for drafting convenience. At least, that 
was agreed the other night that that was the purpose. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes. 

Colonel Cuampers. You note at the top of page 7, in line 1, it says 
a military trainee shall do certain things. If we have adopted the 
principle of not having a term “military trainee,” we would suggest 
that we simply say there, “a person who enlists for active duty for 
training shall, upon enlistment, be ordered,” which certainly describes 
the same individual in a perfectly clear and legal way. 

Now, when you go down to line 7, on page 7, where the word again 
appears, since we have already identified this particular individual 
we are talking about in the same sentence, there the word “persons” 
would describe him properly. 

I do not believe that there is any difficulty with the substitution at 
all, and I would like to ask if the drafters in the Department of Defense 
don’t agree to that. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the drafting people could work that out. 

Mr. Jackson. We have no disagreement on the objective and I am 
sure we can agree on the language with Mr. Ducander. It is a ques- 
tion of tailoring throughout the bill; it is a question of verbiage. I 
think we are all clear what the direction of this committee is and 
I don’t think there is the slightest difficulty in arriving at the precise 
language. 

It does spread out through several pages of the bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. If the subcommittee will just give us the author- 
ity to go ahead with the drafting of it. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee is going to give you plenty of time. 
We wont’ want this before Monday morning. | Laughter. | 

Colonel Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, I would submit that while we 
may be wrong in what we have handed in, at least we have given 
suggested language on each of those points, and I think it is clear 
enough. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. I think it is clear what the subcommittee wants. 
I think it is a question of drafting. We have skilled talent here. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. So if there are no further suggestions, we will proceed. 
We will have a final version to look over. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 9, line 14. 

It was the thought of the subcommittee, as I understand, that an 
amendment that 6 months’ trainees who do not perform their duties 
and’are ‘thereby subject to induction would be the first to be called or 
inducted. . 
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Now, do I understand that that is the subcommittee’s thought on 
it? If it is, it is necessary to draft language. 

Mr. Bray. You know, Duke, I don’t believe that that was it. Be- 

cause there might be—I think General Hershey mentioned that there 

ar be speci: ia! conditions there. And I hesitate to try to tell the 
draft board what they could do. It is kind of difficult to do. ‘That is 
right, isn’t it, General Hershey / 

‘General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Even for General Hershey to try to tell them what to do. 
You might work out—as a suggestion—maybe that careful considera- 
tion be given to that. But the very fact that we are putting that in 
might be some special matter and they would greatly resent telling 
them what they shall do. 

Mr. Ducanper. I just wanted to find out what the view of the com- 
mittee was. 

Mr. Bray. I am not attempting to talk for the subcommittee. But 
1 suggest General Hershey be consulted very carefully on the wording 
of it, as he would have to live with it. 

Mr. Brooks. General. 

General Hersury. As I said the other day, there are 2 or 3 ways 
you could handle it. I think you first started to talk about order 
and then decided you didn’t want to order him to active duty, but 
that you wanted to turn hin over to us to be inducted. 

Now, we have obviously an order of induction that starts with the 
oldest. Normally, we used to think that any time a man wanted to 
get inducted, he could. Because a great many will not be inducted 
that didn’t want to be. But we have a great many volunteers and a 
volunteer for induction is entirely to be inducted ahead of anybody 
else, except a delinquent. And I made the suggestion the other day 
that if the company commander reported to me that a man was not 
satisfactorily performing his service—I didn’t have my general coun- 
sel with me, but I have him now—I think I probably could find he was 
a delinquent. 

Now, if the local board decided he wasn’t, I probably would have 
to either adhere to the local board or involve myself “ an appeal situ- 
ation, Which goes to a couple of other places that I do not control 
either. And that would give the man a chance to be heard on whether 
or not the things he were accused of had no real reason for their 
existence. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, would the local board have the right to say 
whether or not he was a delinquent if he failed to attend drills and if 
he failed to take his summer training; that is—— 

General Hersury. Well, you have asked me a very difficult but per- 
haps embarrassing question. But I understand that the local board 
is the initial agency that makes an administrative determination, not 
on one fact, but on every fact. And I would have to say that the 
local board might know things that the company commander didn’t 
know. And if you tell them that they are the ones that are to act on 
that man, I think they will act on all information. 

At the present time, I find myself in the very awkward position of 
having on my desk two determinations as to whether a man was in 
priority 1 as a doctor, made by very reputable organizations in the 
United States, and they are in opposite directions. I think I am 





going to have to decide which one I believe. And I think the local 
board would have to. Otherwise, you make a mockery of the local 
board, if you are merely expecting them to be a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Brooks. Well—— 

General Hersnry. We could handle it all right if they reported 
them tous. And I am not worrying about the Congress calling him 
a delinquent. I would take care of that all right. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer. 

Colonel Boyer. Our original recommendation was that the service 
Secretaries be authorized to place these people on active duty. There 
were 2 or 3 reasons for that. Within reason to carry out the thing 
that General Hershey is bringing out here. The other reason is the 
speed. Now the local commanders, the commanding officer of a unit, 
doesn't have any authority to put him on active duty. All the com 
manding officer of the unit has the authority to do is to report through 
channels that this man is not attending drills or he refused to go on 
active duty for training. 

Then the Department of the Army sets up the boards to see whether 
he is delinquent or not. If they decide he is, then the Secretary has 
the authority to place him on active duty immediately. 

Mr. Bray. Colonel Boyer, the way it wow | work now, as I under- 
stand it—and I wish General Walsh or General Hershey would cor 
rect me if I am in error. We do have a setup now that is working 
and I believe fairly well in the guard. 

The company commander may still want to keep that man. But 
when he misses so many drills, the company commander is obligated 
to fill out certain forms and send them to the draft board. 

And I know of instances where the company commander later tried 
to get the draft board not to take him, but they said “No; he has vio- 
lated this regulation.” It is automatic. And I couldn’t say how well 
it has functioned generally. Iam fairly well acquainted with the way 
it functions I know in some special cases. Because the inspector gen- 
eral of the guard referred it to me in each instance, when the draft 
board was a little more severe than the company commander. Because 
when he missed so many drills he just automatically sends that. in. 
And then the draft boards act. 

General Hersury. You see, Mr. Bray, the Congress said that a man 
may enlist in the guard before he is 1814 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

General Hersuey. But when he enlists, he is there with a weight 
hanging over his head, because it says he shall remain there only so 
long as he is satisfactory. The Secretary of Defense prescribes what 
constitutes “satisfactory.” And if he doesn’t meet that standard, he 
isn’t there. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t you believe, General, that this man who went for 
6 months and then decided he didn’t want to attend drill—why 
couldn’t the same authority be given as already governs when that 
man is already enlisted in the guard? The only difference is that this 
man enlisted without the 6 months in the case we talk of now but has 
the 6 months of service, but when he becomes delinquent there is an 
automatic wheel that starts revolving and soon he finds himself in 
the service, regularly inducted. 
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General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman, we can do it. The only thing is, 
we didn’t want to be piggish and act so if somebody else wanted to do 
that we wanted to be in any way a contender. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee generally would rather have the 
draft boards handle it, rather than submit that man to a court-martial 
proceeding, which is what your alternative is. 

If there is no suggested change there, and I hear none, let’s pass on 
to the next controversy, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, if you please, what was the decision 
of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Brooks. Leave it as it is with no change. 

Mr. Ducanper. No change. 

Page 11, line 14: There is a tentative proviso to be added, sug- 
gested by the National Guard. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What page, Duke? 

Mr. Ducanver. Page 11, line 14. 

The proviso would read as follows: 

Provided, That no person shall be a member of the Army National Guard of 
the United States or the Air National Guard of the United States unless the first 
be duly enlisted or appointed in the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard of the appropriate State, Territory, or the District of Columbia pursuant 
to law. 

General Watsu. We understand that was accepted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is no the final version. 

Colonel Srravs. No. 

Mr. Jackson. And the language was “becomes a member.” 

General Wats. Yes. Has Mr. Bartimo looked at this? 

Mr. Bartrmo. I have; yes, sir. I have the place where you want it. 

General WarsH. He has it. 

Mr. Ducanper. In other words, you have it, Frank? 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Remove the period at the end of line 14 and add a semi- 
colon and then add the amendment. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanber. Add the proviso; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, why is that again? General, give us a further 
explanation on that. 

General WatsH. Well, that is the precise language that is in the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, as I explained yester day ,and as presented 
by Mr. Burgess. It is verbatim. 

Mr. Brooks. How will that change the act as presently written 
without it? 

General WaisH. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Burgess? 

Secretary Bureerss. I will ask counsel, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. This, I think it is fair to say, was presented, but I 
think it was presented as a result of our conferences with the National 
(iuard. I believe at their suggestion it was presented so as to con- 
form to the pattern established in the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

General Watsu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is there any objection to that from the Defense 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. How about the Reserves? ROA? 

Colonel Boyer. It doesn’t affect us. 

Mr. Brooks. Anybody ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Then, if there is no objection—any objection on the 
committee ¢ ; 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we will adopt that varbiage. Will you get that, 
Mr. Ducander / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; we have it. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. What is the next one? 

Mr. Ducanprer. That concludes all that I have on this list, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Ducanver. We might ask ROA. Are there any amendments 
now that have not been discussed by the subcommittee which you have 
proposed ? 

Colonel CHampers. Mr. Chairman, I believe that all of our amend- 
ments have been considered or are in the record for consideration. 

Mr. Ducanper. And General Walsh, for the National Guard 
Association ? 

General Watsn. The same holds true. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s review the number of amendments we have left. 

As I see it, we have left pending the Van Zandt amendment, the 
draft amendment which is the Defense Department amendment—and 
what else do we have? 

Mr. Ducanprer. We passed over this morning the authority of the 
President to recall a certain number of Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. That was the amendment suggested by General Maas? 

Mr. Ducanper. Of 1 million? 

Mr. Brooks. Wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know. 

Secretary Burcess. It. was the result of our overall discussions yes- 
terday, sir, and we came in with agreed language this morning, not in 
excess of 1 million to be added. 

Mr. Brooks. How will that, Mr. Secretary, affect the suggested 
changes already made? 

Secretary Burcess. It doesn’t affect any suggested changes already 
made, I don’t think. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where would that come in the bill ? 

Secretary Burcess. It was on our agenda this morning. Let me have 
a copy. 

General Hersuey. Page 19. 

Mr. Ducanper. Page 19, line 9. 

Secretary Burcess. Our suggestion, sir, was page 19, line 9, change 
the period to a comma, and add at that point “in excess of 1 million.” 

Mr. Brooks. Then the entire subsection (c), beginning on page 18, 
line 24, is still unsettled by the subcommittee. 

Secretary Bureess. Well, you have already given a ceiling earlier 
in the bill of two million nine on the Ready Reserve, Mr. Chairman, 
and this would give the President authority to call a million of that 
number in the event of a limited emergency when Congress would not 
be available to him. 
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Mr. Dreverevx. We can decide that in executive session. 
Mr. Brooks. We will decide that in executive session. 
Now, is there any other amendment—— 

Secretary Bureess. It is a substitute for General Maas’ and all 
agreed to by the participants still at the table. 

Mr. Brooks. There are three amendments still pending. Is there 
anything still pending ? 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. I have 2 or 3 to be discussed, but no reason to bring 
them up here. 

Mr. Bray. I have something which we may take up in executive 
session. 

Mr. Brooks. Before we do that, let me clarify. With the exception 
of the three amendments pending, does the Defense Department have 
anything more to offer the subcommittee / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. Frank, present that, if you please. 

Mr. Barrio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Just to get it cleared up for the record, Mr. Chair. 
man. 

Mr. Barrino. Mr. Chairman, this has to do with the repealer sec- 
tion. If you would be good enough to turn to page 26, line 3. 

What we would propose to do there to clarify this present section 
is to delete the entire section 3 and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Section 102 (d) and 202 (d) of the Army and Air Force 
Authorization Act of 1949." and then in parenthesis the state citation. 

All that would do, sir, would be to repeat the strength limitations 
of the Army Reserve and the Air Force Reserve respectively. 

General Watsu. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is acceptable to everybody, is it 4 

General Watsu. Yes, sir: that is acceptable, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Burerss. And two million nine that you announced ear- 
lier in the bill would apply ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. All right. All we have to do, then, is get the full 
committee’s assent on that. 

Any objection to it? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Broogs. If not, we will adopt that language as suggested, which 
meets with the approval of everyone. 

Is there anything else the Defense Department has to bring up at 
this time? 

Secretary Burcrss. We are concluded, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Anything else? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. [ want to make sure. I am going to ask the ROA 
the same question I asked this morning. Are you sure that there is 
nothing in this bill that will in any shape, way, or form destroy the 
rights that the Reserves of this country now enjoy under the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, or the Retirement Act, Public Law 810, 
and so forth ? 

Colonel Boyer. We are satisfied. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are satisfied. That is all T want to know. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Now, we want to ask the Secretary of the Army—the Army here: 
Have you any 
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Secretary Burcrss. Colonel Snyder is here for the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Snyder. General Milburn has been here all 
along. 

Secretary Burcess. He is away on another mission. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Colonel, does the Department of the Army have 
any further suggestions or offers to make to the committee ? 

Colonel Snyper. We have nothing further to offer, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, with the exception of the three amendments we 
have just stated, the bill is satisfactory to the Army ? 

Colonel Snyper. It is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. And let me ask for the Navy—we have the admiral 
here. Admiral, do you have anything more you want to suggest ? 

Admiral McManvs. If the three amendments come out as we hope 
that they will, we are quite satisfied, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Keep your fingers crossed. [{ Laughter. | 

How about the Air Force ¢ 

Secretary BurcGess. The Air Force is not represented, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It has been here all along. 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. They did not come this afternoon 
because they thought we were just going to talk about the State 
Guard, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. L assume they have nothing more to offer. 

Secretary Burerss. No, sir; I am sure they are satisfied. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what about the Marine Corps? They ere actu- 
ally represented here. 

General Burcer. We are satisfied with everything. 

Mr. Brooks. Nothing more to offer the committee / 

General Burcer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are satisfied with the bill / 

General Burger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. With the exception of the three amendments pending / 

General Burcer. With the exception of the three amendments. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the Coast Guard. Is the Coast Guard repre- 
sented here ? 

Admiral Kenner. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Brooks. It has been very quiet through these hearings here. 
We would like for you to give us a farewell speech, or something. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Jounson. Tomorrow. 

Mr. Brooks. Tomorrow. 

We have ROA. You are satisfied with the bill, with the exception 
of the three amendments ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

And I would like to say this, that we want to thank you for the way 
you'and. the committee have handled.this. We think it is one of the 
vreatest pieces of legislation dealing with security of the country that 
has ever wa before the C ongress, and we hope you see fit to bring it 
out in substantially the language that has been presented to you with 
the amendments. 

Mr. Brooks. You are very kind, Colonel, and we hope we merit your 
confidence. 

The National Guard, General? Have you anything more you 
would like to say ? 
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General WatsH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have concluded 
and we have nothing further to offer, and we are most grateful to the 
committee for the manner in which this whole thing has been handled. 

Mr. Brooks. You are satisfied we have given States rights and the 
National Guard due consideration ? 

General Warsu. Well, if they haven’t, I don’t know what more you 
can do about it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who else do we have? We have—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. National Security Training Commission. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you satisfied with it? 

Mr. Suetton. The Commission is very happy with the bill. We 
would like very much to see those three amendments adopted which are 
still pending. 

I will say this on behalf of the Commissioners who weren’t able to be 
here. They are very pleased with the hard work the committee has 
done, and they think you deserve the greatest of praise and apprecia- 
tion for it. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are very kind. I appreciate that. 

We have Selective Service here. General, have you any more sug- 
gestions to make? 

General HersHey. Well, in the first place I am so overpowered by 
the magnificent job that has been done by the committee in what you 
have already set up enough that if they can get it set up and enacted 
in law it will keep us busy many years in implementing it and if we 
can only carry out the fine traditions that you started. Although I 
could think of many things if it wasn’t so late that I wanted, I 
wouldn’t want to detract from the marvelous job you have done. And 
I only hope we may have legislation to do something next year rather 
than worry about 1960. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. You can work with 
the bill, though, as thus far drafted, subject to the three pending 
amendments ? 

General Hersuey. I don’t want to tell you now I would have ac- 
cepted the bill Tuesday when we come over, but it is much better today. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

The Navy Reserve, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyte. We are ‘emnaiinhely satisfied that the interest we came 
down here to represent was protected. 

Mr. Brooks. We are glad to have you here, also. 

Mr. Doytxe. We appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, are there any groups that we have overlooked 
at all here that are present that would like to make some comment 
before we finally go into executive session ? 

Mr. WickrersHam. We missed the UP and the AP over here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Are you satisfied ? 

Mr. Brooks. We want to thank the press, too, for helping us in a 
very difficult situation. There has been a lot of misunderstanding in 
reference to the stipulations in the bill and the status of the bill, too, 
and as late as noon today. So we do appreciate the kindly attitude of 
the press in reference to a very knotty problem. 

Now, gentlemen, if there is no further business, the committee will 
go into executive session. 


(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., the subcommittee No. 1 went into execu- 
tive session. ) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2107 TO AMEND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE FACILITIES ACT OF 1950 TO PROVIDE FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL FACILITIES NECESSARY FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND TRAINING OF UNITS OF THE RESERVE COMPONENTS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, April 15, 1956. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., the Honorable Overton 
Brooks, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

I want to say to members of the subcommittee, I think we ought to 
have a rollcall sometime during the course of the morning to show 
who is present. It might delay our starting. 

Yesterday, upon my return from the quorum call, Chairman Vinson 
told me of the need of taking up at once for consideration, H. R. 2107 
which had previously been assigned to this subcommittee, and the 
very urgent need of having hearings completed and a bill reported out 
of committee, if it is desired to report, to the full committee by 
Monday. That, of course, puts us in a difficult spot of getting through 
these hearings as quickly as possible. 

I think it is a very important bill that should be given great and 
most careful attention. 

Since that is the case, it is necessary to get it through by Monday 
and I suggest that at the end of the hearing this morning, we have a 
little meeting, just 2 or 3 minutes, to see what additional hearings we 
think are necessary, and then we will arrange to have those hearings. 
Perhaps Saturday morning. If the need is such, that would have to 
be the case. 


(H. R. 2107 follows:) 


[H. R. 2107, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 to provide; for additional facilities 
necessary for the administration and training of units of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the National Defense Facilities 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 830) is amended by deleting ‘‘in an amount not to exceed 
$250,000,000 over a period of the next five fiscal vears’’ and by inserting in lieu 


’ 


thereof ‘‘in such amounts as may be appropriated from time to time’’. 
Mr. Brooks. The first witness we have this morning is Mr. Roger 
Fulling, Director of Construction, Department of Defense. 
Mr. Fulling are you here? 
Mr. Futuna. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER W. FULLING DIRECTOR OF CONSTRUC- 
TION OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Brooks. Do you have a statement to make on this? 

Mr. Fuuuine. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am substituting this morning for 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Franklin G. Floete. Mr. Floete is 
out of the city on official business, visiting military establishments 
in the State of Texas, and did not receive advice of this meeting in 
in sufficient time to be here. 

We are appearing before your committee, today, in support of H. 
R. 2107, a bill to amend the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, 
to provide for additional facilities necessary for the administration 
and training of units of the reserve components of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, enacted as Public 
Law 783, 8ist Congress, authorized the appropriation of Federal 
funds in the amount of $250 million over a period of the succeeding 
5 fiscal years, for the acquisition, construction and expansion of facili- 
ties for the 7 Reserve components. 

While the time limit imposed by the present law would include the 
fiscal year 1956, insufficient dollar authorization remains to cover the 
requirements of the program for that fiscal year. Through fiscal 
year 1955, appropriations to Department of Defense agencies under 
the authority of the act have reached a total of $235 million. Thus, 
but $15 million of authorization remains unfunded against a total 
budgeted requirement for fiscal year 1956 exceeding $100 million. 

Chart No. 1, attached to the copies of this statement which have 
been distributed to the committee, indicates this situation graphi- 
cally. 

(Two charts follow:) 
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Mr. Futuna. The chart also indicates the amount of additional 
funds for Reserve Forces facilities which have been appropriated since 
enactment of Public Law 783 but under other than Public Law 783 
authorization. It also shows projected requirements for the fiscal 
years 1956 through 1960, based upon the best estimates now obtain- 
able, and includes the needs under the National Reserve Plan pre- 
viously presented before your committee by the Department of 
Defense. 

Should the legislation to implement that plan not be enacted, the 
total long-range program may be substantially reduced, and the 
phasing of the total facilities construction would be spread over a 
somewhat longer period. This will be further explained in connec- 
tion with the next chart. 

Chart No. 2 portrays the relationship of Reserve Forces facilities 
appropriations received since fiscal year 1951, plus projected needs, to 
the total requirements generated by the present long-range programs. 

The data charted here are the summations of the amounts shown 
time-phased on chart No. 1, and indicate the composition of the De- 
partment of Defense totals by military department. It should be 
emphasized that the difference between total requirements under the 
National Reserve Plan and without the National Reserve Plan, as 
shown on this chart, is very tentative, based.on preliminary order-of- 
magnitude estimates. The important point we wish to make is that 
this legislation we are speaking about this morning is urgently required 
for the Reserve Components regardless of the decisions taken by the 
Congress on the National Reserve Plan. 

In conclusion, the position of the Secretary of Defense concerning 
this legislation should be made unmistakably clear. Trained Reserve 
units and individuals which can be readily mobilized and integrated 
into the active military forces are fundamental to our national defense 
system. 

Facilities which have deteriorated, which provide a depressing en- 
vironment, those ill-adapted to Reserve Forces training functions, or 
which are otherwise inadequate, cannot aid in stimulating or main- 
taining an effective and attractive Reserve training program. 

We consider extension of the National Defense Facilities Act of 
1950, which is the purpose of the proposed amendment, to be clearly 
essential to a healthy Reserve Forces program. The effect of the 
proposed amendment would be to transform what has been an interim 
program into a continuing and permanent program, subject to the 
existing procedure for prior consultation with your committee on the 
specific major projects to be undertaken. 

The Department of Army has been designed to represent the Depart- 
ment of Defense in arranging the presentation before your committee 
today. 

Army Assistant Secretary Milton is here, assisted by principal rep- 
resentatives of the Navy and the Air Force. Upon completion of the 
prepared material to be presented by representatives of the three 
Military Departments, we shall furnish any additional information 
which the chairman and the members of his committee may desire. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

The sense of your statement is this, that you have exhausted your 
funds under the prior authorization bill which was for $250 million over 
a 5-year period, and therefore you need additional authorizations? 
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Mr. Futuna. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under the terms of that bill you were required to re- 
port to the Armed Services Committee of the House and Senate 
periodically prior to that construction. You have someone here this 
morning who will cover that feature of the construction program. 

Mr. Fuuiine. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much additional construction do you envisage 
for the vear 1960? 

Mr. Fuuuine. We envisage $1,030 million additional funds over and 
above the $250 million which was previously authorized. 

Mr. Brooks. That is by the year 1960? 

Mr. Future. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. $1,030 million? 

Mr. Fuuuine. In addition to the $250 million previously authorized. 

Mr. Brooks. That sounds like a lot of money. 

Mr. Fuuurne. It is, sir, but we have a large program. 

Mr. Brooks. What will that program cover? 

Mr. Fuuurne. It will cover facilities for the reserve components, 
including the National Guard. There will be armories, there will be 
nonarmory construction, there will be airfields, there will be training 
centers. Anything required in the nature of facilities for a healthy 
and active Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you want that staggered over a period of years, 
from 1955, so much a year, is that it? 

Mr. Fuuurne. Yes, sir. We have made order-of-magnitude esti- 
mates as to how we feel this money should be incrementally author- 
ized. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your estimate there? 

Mr. Futuna. The estimate is as indicated on chart 1. There is a 
buildup there, you will see, between the year 1956 and 1960. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, in 1956 you will need $109 million, 
is that right? 

Mr. Fuuuine. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. In 1957 you will need $343 million. 

Mr. Futuna. Additional. 

Mr. Brooks. Over the $109 million? 

Mr. Fvuurne. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In 1958 it will be $262 million additional over prior 
authorizations? 

Mr. Fuuuine. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. 1959, you will need $166 million more and in 1960, 
$150 million? 

Mr. Fuuure. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That sum totals $1,030 million? 

Mr. Fuuuine. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, who has questions? Mr. Bray—— 

Mr. Bray. Next year you contemplate that for the year beginning 
July#1, 1955, $109 million? 

Mr. Fuuurne. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. In this amendment you say, ‘In such amounts as may 
befappropriated from time to time.”’ 

I don’t ever recall an authorization of that type. Would there be 
objection to just giving you $109 million, giving you a blank check 
and letting you write anything in? 


| 
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Mr. Fuuuine. We do not conceive of a blank check. 

Mr. Bray. Isn’t that what your amendment says? 

Mr. Brooks. I think he realizes the committee will probably put 
something in there. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t think that we are going to give you a blank 
check. The committee would be of no use here. I will never vote to 
give you a blank check because after all that is our job. 

Mr. Fuuuine. That is right, and we certainly expect that there will 
be the adequate controls for the proper administration of these funds. 

Mr. Bray. Then, this amendment which has been introduced by 
the chairman at the recommendation of the Department of Defense, 
you just put that in there but you didn’t expect to get it, did you? 

Mr. Futuna. Yes, we expected to get it. 

Mr. Bray. Do you mean that is what you want, in any amount? 
That is, we would merely say, ‘Any amount they appropriate is all 
right,”’ and that does away with any authority this committee has for 
authorization? Is that what you want? 

Mr. Futurne. We would still report back to this committee. 

Mr. Bray. After you are done? 

Mr. Fuuuina. We believe we are keeping your committee advised 
of what we are doing before the fact. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me what we would be 
doing here as a committee would be giving up our responsibilities 
and turning them over to the appropriations committee, should we 
accept such an amendment as this. I can assure you that we are 
very jealous of our prerogatives. 

Mr. Futuna. I don’t think that I am qualified to hazard an 
opinion on that, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Counsel, what is your opinion? 

Mr. Kewueuer. I[ think it is the desire of the chairman of the full 
committee and also Mr. Brooks, to modify this amendment so as to 
make it for a set period of years and a set amount of money which 
will bring it into consonance with the existing law. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest this to General Devereux, when we 
had the original bill it was written in the same way as this amend- 
ment here. There was no limit on the amount that might be appro- 
priated. At that time the committee changed it and put in $250 
million, so as to limit the authorization to a reasonable amount and 
over a period of years. We can’t go to the floor of the House and 
say: ‘‘Here is a bill with no limit at all on it.” 

I think what members of the committee should think about at the 
close of the hearings is what will be a reasonable limit. 

Mr. Kevuener. I note, Mr. Fulling, that on page 1 of your state- 
ment you state: “While the time limit imposed by the present 
law’’—that is Public Law 783—‘‘would include the fiscal year 1956.” 
It has been my understanding, and I thought it was the understand- 
ing of the Department, that actually this law expired, by its very 
terms, at the end of this fiscal year, 1955. 

I have before me, here, a legal opinion, prepared in the Office of the 
Office of the General Counsel of the Secretary of Defense, which 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read a small portion of. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed. 

Mr. KEeLLEHER (reading). 
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The language agreed to by the conferees— 
that is the conferees on 783— 


was admittedly a compromise and because the Senate version indicated that the 
period for which appropriations were authorized began in fiscal year 1951, it may 
be assumed that the 5 fiscal years mentioned in section 3 are those of fiscal year 
1951 through and including fiscal year 1955. This assumption is bolstered by the 
fact that an appropriation of $16 million for Reserve armory construction under 
Public Law 759— 


which was the appropriation act for fiscal year 1951, of the 81st 
Congress— 


has been charged against the quarter billion dollars contained in Public Law 783. 


I agree with that. It has always been my opinion that 1951 was 
included, even though the law actually was passed, I believe, Sep- 
tember 11, 1950. 

Now, would I understand or would the committee understand that 
it is the view of the Department that fiscal year 1956 is included in 
your current authority? It may turn out to be academic, since you 
have run out of money. 

Mr. Future. That is the major point. 

Mr. Kew.uiener. But I still think the record should indicate what 
the original law did contemplate with respect to a period of time. 

It would appear from your statement, in other words, that the 
opinion which the Department previously held—and I assume the 
Department accepted its Counsel’s advice in this respec 
changed. Do you know? I realize you are new in this business, 
Mr. Fulling, and you might not have that background. 

Mr. Futuna. I would prefer to refer that question to one of my 
associates, if I may, Mr. Deininger. 





STATEMENT OF W. R. DEININGER, CHIEF, RESERVES FORCES 
FACILITIES DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Detntncer. If I may address myself to Mr. Kelleher’s question, 
that has been the subject of some discussion in the Department. We 
have talked with a number of legal minds, in there. There has not 
been complete agreement as to whether the authorization started in 
1951—fiscal year 1951, or the start of the fiscal year 1952. We used 
1956 in our presentation here, not pressing the point because as you 
mentioned before, it was entirely academic to the purpose of our 
amendment. I don’t believe our office, being engineers rather than 
lawyers, would be qualified to say, ‘Yes, it is 1951 that it started 
with,” or “It is 1952 that it started with.” 

Mr. Ke.iener. Mr. Deininger, let’s look at what might be an 
unlikely possibility, but still a possibility, that this bill failed in 
passage. 

You would not have any authority under the 5-year concept, to go 
before the Appropriations Committee and request an appropriation 
for the succeeding year. In other words, you would have a latitude of, 
I believe, but $15 million, and when you allocated that you are out of 
business. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it might be very 
helpful, since you were chairman of the original committee, if you 
would indicate what your understanding was, whether the authority 
ended this year or 1956. 
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Mr. Brooks. My recollection of the situation at that time was that 
the Appropriations Committee had been appropriating some money 
for this particular purpose. We were in favor of it, but there was no 
authorization put through. The appropriation as I remember was 
$1 million. There was an appropriation of additional amounts until 
it totaled $16 million. We wanted to make it legal and we wanted to 
support it with an authorization not in existence when the original 
appropriation was made. We therefore put through this bill to legalize 
it and then provide for the future. 

That is my recollection. 

Mr. Ketiener. And the conclusion from that, Mr. Chairman, 
would be that fiscal year 1951 was indeed the starting point of this 
because you were already authorizing something that had been or was 
about to be appropriated. 

Mr. Brooks. There were some sums, not large sums, that had 
already been made available in the appropriation bill without any 
authorization. 

Mr. Keviener. That is correct, and I think the 5 years does end 
at the end of this current fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooxs. What would come to my mind is this: Do we need 
any change in the law covering the extension of time. If this 5 years 
runs out at the end of this year should we amend the basic act so as to 
extend it? 

I think the amendment suggested here is largely a question of 
raising the amount rather than extendiag the act. 

Mr. Future. It is both, sir. We want an extension to the act, 
and authorization. 

Mr. Brooks. Your amendment bill here H. R. 2107 simply says, 
“By inserting in lieu thereof, such amounts as may be appropriated 
from time to time,” but since the original act was for 5 years, would 
that in effect extend the 5-year period, or will that be construed as 
simply meaning from time to time within the period of the basic act? 

Mr. Fuuuine. One of the recommendations to the amendment is 
striking out the time limit of the act. 

Mr. Ke.uener. I believe, Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
have the effect of eliminating the limitation of $250 million and also 
the limitation as to time. The net effect of that being that there 
would be no restriction on the amount of money that could be appro- 
priated, nor the period of time over which the program could extend. 

Mr. Brooks. Why wouldn’t it be a pretty good law to extend this 
for 5 years—that is, to expire in 1960—and set the amount? 

Mr. Fuutuine. We would not object to that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems it would be a better law, too. 

Mr. Fuuuine. We could live within that structure. 

Mr. Bray. I think this is a very important program and I am very 
strongly in favor of it. We don’t have very much time to go into any 
extensive hearing on it. 

I wonder how the idea of—you say set a definite time. You say 
perhaps we won’t have time to go into it thoroughly for a year, and 
give the money necessary, whatever it is. 

The reason I say the committee should show some interest in this 
matter is because there are many definite facilities that can be used 
by different components of the Reserve. 
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For instance, in my home State the legislature just appropriated 
the State’s part for 18 new armories to be built, I personally know 
that at least some of those armories fulfill a great need for an Organ- 
ized Reserve in that community. The additional facilities to make 
it available, it would perhaps be only 10 or 20 percent of the cost to 
build a Reserve building there, or armory. 

There has been a very great lack of any coordination in that matter, 
to my personal knowledge. I know the general and I have discussed 
the matter and we are trying to get something done on that. 

I would like to see some of that dog-in-the-manger stuff stopped 
and really get this going. I know the purpose of this committee is 
to get the most facilities for the least money. I would rather like to 
go into that. I have had some suggestions that have been made. 
Except in one instance, it landed on very unresponsive ears. 

Mr. Futuna. I would like to comment on that particular subject. 
The procedure that is being followed, today, is that the Reserve facili- 
ties at the State level are reviewed by a committee of the interested 
services. 

Mr. Bray. I am very aware of how it is working out because I 
have been trying to do some of the working out, so I know how it is 
working. 

Mr. Fuuuine. We in the Department of Defense are tremendously 
interested in just what the Congressman is speaking of. 

Mr. Bray. I know of one instance I will not name the place but the 
city donated the ground for an armory, and they do need a National 
Guard armory there, there are also five Reserve units there that do 
badly need space. 

Today by adding 20 percent to the cost, or 25 percent to the cost of 
that guard armory, all of those Reserve units could be handled. It is 
a _— that could be readily expanded. It is a large community and 
rural. 

I have been on the telephone trying to get people to discuss the 
thing and I have received very little interest. There is one party in 
this room who has shown interest and is looking into the matter. 

I believe the people will take a very dim view of building that 
National Guard armory there, and then next year or in the next 2 
years come along and build a Reserve armory, with 20 percent addition 
you could build them both in the one place. 

The public will not put up with much of that. 

Mr. Futitrnc. The Department of Defense reviews these armory 
requests from the services. One of the acid tests that the request 
is put to is joint utilization. 

I don’t say that we are successful in every case, but we are making 
areal, honest attempt toward getting joint utilization across the board. 

Mr. Bray. I took it up with the guard bureau to see if that could 
be done. Very frankly, it was blocked at the Defense Department 
level. I just believe you should start working on that, and I think 
the committee would perform a useful service to insist that you do it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the gentleman has a good argument. 

We have Assistant Secretary Milton here. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, General Milton is trying to get that straightened 
out. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. We will now call Hon. Hugh M. 
Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs. 
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STATEMENT OF HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS 


Mr. Brooks. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Mitton. Mr. Chairman, I do have, but in the interest of con- 
serving time I wonder if I might not brief it for you and put it in the 
record, would that be agreeable, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Very well. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Milton follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. HuGu M. Mitton IIT, Assistant SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in my last appearance before this committee I 
stated that the cost of the additional facilities required for the Army’s portion of 
the National Reserve Plan is estimated to be approximately $597 million. Major 
General Adams, the Army’s Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, in his previous 
presentation, told of the need for providing facilities attractive to the individual 
reservist and suited to the conduct of military training. 

The Army considers that the proposed amendment to Public Law 783, 81st 
Congress, as presented by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations, will provide suitable authorization for the additional facilities re- 
quired by the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

We are here again today: (1) To give our support to the proposed amendment, 
(2) to present our facility programs in more detail, and (3) to provide you with any 
additional information you may need in your consideration of this proposed 
amendment. 

There are two ways of providing Reserve Forces facilities: 

(1) By making maximum use of existing facilities of the Active and 
Reserve Forces, and 
(2) By leasing, buying or building more. 

The first method is under the constant surveillance of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installations) and the three military departments. 
Facilities of the active military forces are used wherever— 

(1) available and considered suitable for Reserve training, and 
(2) reasonably accessible to the reservist. 

Joint use of Reserve Forces facilities is coordinated by the Assistant Seeretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installations) and Department of Defense Reserve 
Forces facilities boards in each State. 

The Army’s experiences show that the leasing of privately owned structures as 
armories is unsatisfactory and should be considered a temporary expendient only. 
The Army has used leased facilities where participating strengths were low and 
where construction funds were not available. Most of the leased training centers 
consist of space in the rear of a store, a vacant warehouse or garage, rented floor 
space above a local business enterprise, or in a public utility or community build- 
ing. This type of space severely limits the amount and type of military equip- 
ment that can be used and stored and limits instruction to classroom lectures 
and training films. Vitally necessary demonstrations and practical work cannot 
be given. If we are to have in being, trained, ready-to-go Reserve units, we must 
have facilities where we can conduct a vigorous, practical, and realistic training 
program. 

We believe if we are to obtain community acceptance, armories and training 
centers must have the appearance and quality comparable to that a citizen expects 
in his public schools. Reserve Forces structures, and the programs conducted 
therein, must— 

(1) obtain and keep the respect and interest of the local community, 
(2) serve as a proud reminder to the community of the local citizen’s 
responsibility to be ever ready to defend his Nation. 

The Army has received funds for construction of 155 Army Reserve training 
centers and Federal matching funds for 601 State-controlled National Guard 
armories. Over 200 have been completed and are being used. The Army feels 
that this program must be continued. 

The estimated cost to complete the Army’s Reserve Forces construction 
program is $597 million, including $226 million for the National Guard and $371 
million for the Army Reserve. This construction program will provide the 
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armories, training centers, weekend and summer training camps, and the storage 
and maintenance facilities needed to train and administer the Army’s mobiliza- 
tion requirement for National Guard and Army Reserve units. 

The Army believes that the construction of armories and training facilities must 
be initiated in advance of the anticipated input of persorfnel into the Reserve 
Forces. We must provide adequate training facilities and a good training pro- 
gram for those reservists for whom participation may be mandatory. Attractive 
armories and training facilities will encourage many prior service veterans to 
voluntarily enlist in Reserve units. 

The Department of the Army recommends favorable consideration by this 
session of Congress of the proposed amendment to Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

With me today is Col. William R. Shuler, Chief, Construction Division, Office 
of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. Colonel Shuler is prepared— 

(1) To deseribe what the Army has accomplished with appropriations 
received for construction of National Guard and Army Reserve facilities and 

(2) To present in more detail the Army’s Reserve Forees construction 
program. 

The Department of the Army has been appointed the Department of Defense 
representative for this presentation to your committee. Also, with me this 
morning are Rear Adm. K. M. McManes from the Navy, and Brig. Gen. 
Rodenhauser from the Air Force. 


Mr. Chairman, if acceptable to your committee, I suggest that vou next hear 
Colonel Shuler, and then the Navy and Air Force presentations. 

Additional staff members from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) and the three military departments are here to 
provide additional information you may need after the prepared statements 
have been made. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a broad picture of how the program is 
working on the Joint Facilities Act that we passed several years ago? 

Mr. Miiron. Yes, sir, I will address myself to that subject imme- 
diately. 

You emphasized the joint facilities. That initially was one of our 
biggest problems as you so well know, getting the services together 
at the local level so as to utilize these buildings by all the services. 

The fundamental unit in that coordination is what we call the 
State facilities board. That board sits at the State level and weighs 
all construction—I am speaking now of the Army side. There we 
have the National Guard and the USAR and then into that picture 
there comes the facilities that are available from other services. It is 
weighed there, first. If there is a compelling need for construction, 
still, in their considered opinion, that comes into the Department of 
the Army where if it is a National Guard armory, it goes to the 
National Guard Bureau. The National Guard Bureau then submits 
to the Chief of the United States Army Reserve, a list of his proposed 
construction, asking him to weigh it and to tell him, the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, what Reserve construction is contemplated 
in these areas. So it is again weighed in the Department of the 
Army for further coordination. After it has been agreed between the 
two reserve components at the Department of the Army level, it goes 
to Defense, where the Joint Facilities Board sits on every particular 
piece of construction. 

I wonder, sir, if that gives vou something of the mechanics of the 
operation? 

Mr. Brooks. Now, tell us of the actual operations at the field level. 
How does this plan work? Is it satisfactory with the services where 
you have a joint facility where the several branches of the service 
might be using it, plus the guard? 

Mr. Mitton. We have found it works exceptionally well. We are 
not satisfied that we have gone as far as we ought to go. I would 
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like to point out one case of a Reserve armory that is on the college 
campus at the University of Miami. There is a facility that is used 
5 nights a week. It is used in the afternoon by the ROTC. 

We feel that there we are getting the best return on the taxpayer’s 
dollar that we can possibly get. In Shreveport, La., we have a joint 
USAR and National Guard Armory. 

There are other facilities which the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Army all are using the same facilities—maybe not the same building, 
but maybe on an active establishment, either Air Force or Army, 
there will be a building here assigned to the United States Air Force, 
another to the Army Reserve, and in some cases another to the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, vou referred to the ROTC a certain number of 
months ago—in fact, it has been more than a year—the president of 
Tulane University in New Orleans mentioned to me the fact that 
these schools are required to carry on ROTC training, but Congress 
makes no provision whatsoever for provision for facilities for the 
ROTC. 

What is your idea with regard to that? 

Mr. Miron. That situation has been debated many times within 
the Department of the Army. Our position is that the cost factor 
and our inability to separate colleges into certain categories—if that 
is desirable, and I am not saving whether it is or is not, because it is a 
tremendously confusing item—has prohibited our bringing before the 
Congress for their deliberation a bill which we thought was workable. 
in the Army alone we have 276 colleges with ROTC. Some are urban, 
some are land grant, some are privately endowed, some are publicly 
supported. It has been the general application of an armory program 
that has caused our confusion. 

Our position in the Department of the Army has been that since a 
good many institutions have already assumed the obligation of pro- 
viding these facilities, and felt that they were obliged to do so under 
the act of 1862, that we at the Federal Government level should not 
engage in a construction program. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that vour present view, that you do not think that 
this bill should be extended to cover ROTC? 

Mr. Miron. I would recommend, sir, since we have a study in 
Defense right now—-and we have to consider all the services, the Air 
Force and the Navy as well—that we not consider that point at this 
time, and let us crystallize our thinking, sir. 

That would be my petition to you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now in handling the construction under the Joint 
Facilities Act, how do you apportion it? In some instances the States 
come in, do they not? 

Mr. Mitton. For the National Guard, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How do you work that with the States? What per- 
centage do the States contribute and what percentage do we? 

Mr. Miron. Seventy-five percent Federal, twenty-five percent 
State, plus the land from the State, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. With reference to the Reserve, we put up all of the 
money? 

Mr. Milton. Yes, sir. 

In many cases, however, and for the sale of the record, we are given 
in many cases, the land upon which to put the armory. 
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Mr. Brooks. Do you mean by local authorities? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So you simply build in those instances on land con- 
tributed by the localities? 

Mr. Mitton. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You put up 100 percent of the money for the 
Reserves? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How about landing fields for the Air Force Reserves, 
and the National Guard Air, and all of that? How is that worked? 

Mr. Mitton. Would you defer that or may I call up a specialist 
who can give you the details on that, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Jounson. We authorize the construction of a lot of armories. 
How is that program drawn? Is there money still coming in for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Miron. In my opinion, Mr. Johnson, the program is running 
better than it has at any time. We have 155 USAR armories. You 
have given us the money for 601 National Guard facilities of one form 
or another. In some cases they are armories and in some cases they 
are equipment sheds and so forth. Of that 601, better than 200 of 
them are now in operation and being fully utilized. My considered 
opinion is that the program is moving very rationally. It is one that 
we did have to watch rather closely. 

Mr. Jounson. How near are you to your objective of the ultimate 
number that you are going to need, in view of this Reserve program? 

Mr. Mitton. Colonel Shuler, who immediately follows me, has the 
charts to show exactly where we are on this. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are you at 75 percent of what your aim was or 50 
percent? 

Mr. Miuton. I think I can give you the exact figures in just a 
moment on the total program. If I may wait until Colonel Shuler 
comes up, I will give you the charts, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. You said the program is distinctly a success? 

Mr. Miron. I would say it is moving quite rationally. This is a 
program where unless we use a lot of discretion we can do some things 
that are unwise. 

Right after the Korean emergency hit us and our Reserve strength 
went way down, and then when we revitalized we didn’t know how it 
was going to come out. So we tried to tie in a healthy growth of the 
Reserves—and, of course, I mean National Guard, too—with our 
construction program. I have reviewed it very carefully, and I think 
it is moving rationally and well at this moment. 

I can say this, that so far as the USAR is concerned—and I think 
that is where we are more concerned with the armory program than we 
are with the National Guard—that we are doing more today than we 
have ever done before in the construction of facilities. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, how much money is put up by the 
Federal Government for a joint-use armory? 

That is between the National Guard and the Army Reserve? 

Mr. Mitton. That is divided in the utilization of the Army between 
USAR and the National Guard. Then the National Guard is broken 
down 75 percent and 25 percent, sir. That percentage would vary. 

Mr. Deverrvux. The Federal Government puts up 75 percent. 
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Mr. Miron. Of the National Guard proportion. 

Mr. Bray. In the National Guard, the State puts up 25 percent 
and the land? 

Mr. Mitton. That is right. 

Mr. Ke.titener. What is the size of the Army Reserve today, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr. Miron. You are speaking of the USAR alone, [ presume. 

Mr. Keuuener. Yes. 

Mr. Mitton. I think I can say 152,000 and be very close to the 
figure, sir. 

Mr. Kewtirener. And how large is the National Guard today? 

Mr. Miiton. The last figure was 350,000. Our year end strength 
is 375,000. I can get more detailed figures. 

Mr. Ketiener. | think those magnitude figures are all right. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that completes it, sir. 

I notice one thing in your statement, that the Army for the program 
would require $597 million. Would that complete the Army Reserve 
and National Guard construction programs? 

Mr. Mitton. As we see it, sir, to 1960. 

Mr. Brooks. To 1960. 

Mr. WinstEeap. How much per year do you estimate you will 
spend? Do you have it broken down year by year? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir. Colonel Schuler has the details on that. 

Mr. Bray. General, is there someone, either in the Department of 
the Army or Defense, who could coordinate certain things? 

Whenever you start working on a joint program, you can’t just cut 
it to order, because the whole program has to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Is there anyone, such as the adjutant general in Indiana, who could 
quickly get into a problem like that? 

There are cases where they couldn’t even find out who to talk to. 

Mr. Miron. The adjutant general wanted a specific facility. 

Mr. Bray. There is a National Guard facility that is involved 
with a college and also the Reserve in that area, and it got to a pretty 
quick decision, because the State appropriated the money and the 
Government turned the money over for their part of it. 

Mr. Mitton. The answer is to reach for the phone and call the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, who in turn gets in touch with 
General Milburne who ties the whole thing together. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Now, the next witness on our list is Rear Admiral McManes, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for the Naval Reserve. 

Admiral, would you come forward, sir. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. K. M. McMANES, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, NAVAL RESERVE 


Admiral McManss. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
which I would like to give to the committee. 

Mr. Brooks. You may proceed, sir. 

Admiral McManes. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 
The proposed amendment to the National Defense Facilities Act of 
1950, which is before you for consideration today, has recommended 
legislation to provide continued authorization for our Reserve Forces 
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facilities programs. This bill will, among other provisions, repeal 
both the time and monetary limitations imposed by the present law, 
and thereby establish this as a permanent acquisition program. 

I wish to support and emphasize the remarks made by Mr. Fulling 
in behalf of Secretary Floete in his opening statement. With the 
inauguration of our Organized Reserve in 1956, facilities had to be 
provided quickly in order that our rapidly growing Reserve units 
could be trained. 

Consequently, many of our structures were procured by the erection 
of temporary war surplus quonset-type buildings. Many training 
centers were established in buildings leased or purchased from local] 
governments and private owners. Air stations were provided by tak- 
ing over and rehabilitating wartime airfields, and by leasing facilities 
at municipal airports. 

Today a large number of our present facilities are in urgent need of 
replacement. Airfields have become obsolete with the advent of jet 
aircraft. As our drilling Reserve continues to grow, additional facil- 
ities will be required. 

Public Law 783, 81st Congress has proved invaluable in the imple- 
mentation of our much needed replacement, improvement, and ex- 
pansion program. Under the provisions of this law we have been 
able to initiate an orderly and timely program for the accomplishment 
of our long-range construction requirements. Although we have 
accomplished much, much yet remains to be done. 

A major portion of the funds appropriated under Public Law 783 
have been for the construction or expansion of facilities which will be 
jointly used by two or more Reserve components. 

This law has provided all services a firm base upon which to estab- 
lish long-range facilities programs, and has thereby enabled us to 
exploit the joint use potential to a greater extent in future planning. 
The Navy accepts and endorses the intent of Public Law 783 to insure 
that the joint use of Reserve training facilities is made to the maximum 
practicable extent. 

There are, of course, features and requirements of training in each 
service so dissimilar that, in some cases, the provision of joint facilities 
would be both impracticable and uneconomical. However, the 
requirements of all services are reviewed mutually and continuously 
to discover any projects for which there may be a common need or 
interest. 

It should be emphasized that the facilities program of the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve is entirely consistent with the planned 
growth of our drilling reserve. I feel that extension of the present 
law is essential to the maintenance of an efficient, economical and 
attractive Reserve training program which will provide a Reserve of 
sufficient size and quality to effectively meet our mobilization require- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, Commander Freer will present the details of the 
Navy and Marine Corps requirements at your pleasure. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Jounson. Admiral, is there anyone here who can tell us of the 
total Reserve effort now being made, what proportion of that is joint 
utilization? 

Admiral McManes. Commander Freer has all of that information 
which he will give vou in his presentation, sir. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Very well. 

Admiral McManers. Would you prefer to have it now? If now, I 
can provide that. 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking about the whole program for all the 
forces. What ratio of the whole program is occupying joint facilities? 

Admiral McManes. Of our 28 Naval Air Reserve training facili- 
ties, 26 of them are jointly used in the Marine Air Reserve. In 
addition, 12 of them are shared by the Air National Guard, or the Air 
Force Reserve. That is just our Naval Air training facilities. 

Now, in the surface program, 203 of our 316 training centers are 
jointly used with other reserve components. This includes 158 which 
are used in common with the Marine Corps ground units, 46 with the 
Coast Guard Reserve, 30 with the Air Force Reserve, and 1 with the 
Army Reserve. 

Five centers are at the present time being constructed jointly with 
the Army Reserve, and will be in commission by the end of fiscal 
vear 1956. That is five that are coming along in addition. 

Of our 233 Marine Corps Reserve training facilities, the 138 which 
I have mentioned are used jointly with the Naval Reserve and 1 with 
the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead would like to know, Admiral, where 
that one facility is located, which is used by the Army Reserve. 

Admiral McManers. Macon, Ga., sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I was impressed with the fact that apparently over 
half of your Naval Reserve program is with other groups. 

Admiral McManrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, the Marines and the Navy are under the 
same Secretary. You consider these joint, however? 

Admiral McManss. Well, we use the expression, “in common 
usage,’’ when we speak of the Marine Corps, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I was interested in having that in the record. It 
shows how we are gradually getting unification in many of the cases. 

1 think just from my recollection of what figures you gave there 
rapidly, that over half of them are now jointly occupied. 

Admiral McManes. 203 out of 316, sir. It is two-thirds 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask you this, Admiral: Where you have 
that joint user of the same facilities, is there any friction or any 
difficulties that you haven’t been able to work out? 

Admiral McManss. No, sir; none that I have ever discovered. 
I have visited personally well over half of our Naval Reserve training 
centers throughout the country and I[ have always made it a particular 
point to inquire whether there are any problems. There are occa- 
sionally small things that come up, but those are little housekeeping 
problems. Overall, there are no problems of friction at any of them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do your figures cover every branch of service? 

Admiral McManss. Only the Navy and Marine Corps, su 

Mr. Brooks. Those figures of 316 facilities don’t cover anything 
but the Navy and the Marines facilities, where they are in charge of 
the facilities. 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. That is where the Navy is the host. 

Mr. Brooks. With the Army, with the guard, | imagine the per- 
centage won’t be as good. The guard, because of the fact that it 
built its armories originally with State funds, you have a more difficult 
problem. Are you familiar with that? 
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Admiral McManes. I would not be familiar with it, sir, except to 
the extent as it might affect Naval Militia, I might mention that. 
I can’t, of course, tell you about the Army and the National Guard, 
but the Naval Militia, we occupy several Naval Militia armories 
which are State owned. 

Mr. Brooks. You are able now to work out contracts with the 
States for the use of State-owned armories? 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir, we are; and at the present time we 
are in just about the final stages of completion oi some renegotiations 
with the State of New York for Naval Militia armories. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the State of New York have a good many 
Naval Militia armories? 

Admiral McManers. Yes, sir; they do have. I cannot give you 
the number offhand. 

Mr. Brooks. You have worked an agreement out with the State of 
New York whereby we can use those armories at times in training 
our Naval Reserve and Marine Reserve and Coast Guard Reserve? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You think you will work that out all right? 

Admiral McManss. It is entirely satisfactory, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have any States where you are not able to 
work out some sort of joint uses, where the States have local facilities 
that they own? 

Admiral McManess. No, sir; we have not encountered any difficulty 
in any State. 

Mr. Brooks. The States are very cooperative in this program? 

Admiral McManers. Most cooperative; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Generally speaking do you think the program has 
been highly satisfactory? 

Admiral McMawnss. I think it has been, sir, but I would like to 
emphasize again, if the committee please, that the buildings we erected 
back in 1946, those quonset huts, are fast coming apart and we will 
have to replace them. 

Mr. Winsreap. In connection with that, do you have a breakdown 
on dollar needs within the next 4 or 5 vears? 

Admiral McMawnss. Yes, sir; I have, and that we plan to give in 
our subsequent detailed presentation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We thank you very much, Admiral, for your fine 
statement there. 

Now, who is the next witness? 

Mr. Kevueser. Brig. Gen. J. F. Rodenhauser, or in lieu of him 
Mr. John Lerom. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN I. LEROM, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, RESERVE 
AFFAIRS IN THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. Lerom. We have a prepared statement which has been sub- 
mitted, and in lieu of that—which is available to all the committee 
members—because of the matter of time perhaps I could add a few 
things. 

Mr. Brooks. This statement will be set forth in the record if there 
is no objection to it. 
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In fact, all the statements that have been given, today, will be set 
forth in complete detail in the record. 

Mr. Lerom. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To save time, if you will, in your own words, tell us 
about this program. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL AiR Force WITNESS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Department of the Air Force 
endorses the extension of the provisions of Public Law 783 and is assisting the 
Department of the Army who is executive agent on this project. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIR RESERVE FORCES PROGRAM 


I think it will help in understanding the Air Reserve forces base construction 
requirements, if I first outline briefly the part played by the Reserve forces in the 
overall Air Force program and the background of the Reserve forces program 
development. In time of war, our active combat air forces will be strengthened 
by units of the Air Reserve and Air National Guard. At the start of the Korean 
action, we had 52 flying wings of the Air Force Reserve forces occupying and 
utilizing facilities at 92 installations. Eight of these wings went overseas as units. 
The others helped to build our regular units to war strength. 

The Reserve forces units carried a real load and served with honor. In addi- 
tion, the individual training program of the Air Force Reserve provided an im- 
portant immediate source of trained manpower for our active forces. Our 2 leading 
aces were Reserve officers and of 31 jet aces, 8 are reservists and 4 are Air National 
Guard men. 

In today’s Air Force, 79 percent of the officers now on active duty are Reserve 
officers. Obviously, we could not achieve our 137 wing Air Force, or even operate 
the Air Force we now have without these officers. You can see why we are so in- 
terested in continuing to work for effective Reserve forces. These forces really pay 
off when the country needs them. 

As a result of calling our Reserve Forces units on active duty, for all practical 
purposes, we had to start all over again in 1953 on the Reserve Forces program. 
Since then, both the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard have grown 
steadily. Within recent months there have been significant and heartening 
developments in our Reserve Forces program. By December 1954, the Air Force 
Reserve had an assigned strength of more than 257,000 men. Of these, 169,000 
were officers. The Air National Guard had a strength of 55,000, of which over 
6,000 were officers. 

PROJECTED FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


We realize that to achieve active participation, our Reserve forces must have 
good equipment and up-to-date facilities in addition to a defined mission. We 
are making progress toward these goals. We have established a clear-cut mo- 
bilization requirement of 51 combat wings and other support units. Twenty- 
seven of these wings are established in the Air National Guard, which will be 
composed of 23 fighter interceptor wings, 2 tactical bomber wings, and 2 tactical 
reconnaissance wings. The Air Reserve will have 24 wings, which will be com- 
posed of 9 fighter bomber wings, 2 tactical bomber wings, and 13 troop carrier 
wings. We want to man these units at war strength as soon as possible. 

Both guard and Reserve combat wings have specific D-day missions. All of 
the fighter wings will furnish backup for the Air Defense Command. The tactical 
bomber wings, tactical reconnaissance wings, and troop carrier wings will go 
immediately under control of the Tactical Air Command. 


EQUIPMENT 


Achieving these goals will pose many problems of equipment and base facilities, 
We have had to equip our active fighter wings with jets before we could turn over 
large numbers of jets to the Reserves. All of the fighter wings of the active forces 
are now equipped with jets. This means that in the future it will be easier to 
phase modern jet aircraft into the Reserve forces. The Air Force Reserve forces 
have more than 1,395 jet fighters in its fighter units, and the airlift wings are 
being given larger transport aircraft as fast as they become available. This 
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transition to jet-type operations and larger aircraft =» venerated additional 
base-construction requirements including runway extensions, parking aprons, and 
aircraft maintenance facilities. » 


STATUS OF BASE FACILITIES 
%. 

The base facilities needed to support these Reserve forces, however, are lagging 
behind the other phases of the Reserve forces program. Several factors have con- 
tributed to the delay in providing adequate reserve flying facilities. 

First, use of many of the original Reserve forces sites by the regular Air Force 
was directed to speed the organization buildup of the regular forces after 1950. 
Although these Reserve forces facilities were to be returned when needed or sub- 
stitute facilities were to be constructed, the accelerated buildup of the regular 
establishment continued to take priority within the construction program ap- 
proved and construction for the Reserve forces was deferred. 

Another factor has been the difficulties in acquiring joint usage of municipal 
airfields for Reserve flying training. These difficulties are centered principally 
around local attitudes of objection to military air operations being conducted 
conjunctively with civil air operations, and to noise and nuisance factors. Its 
effects are felt not only by the Air Force Reserve, but are equally applicable to 
fiving activities of the active Air Force. 

A third factor has been the necessity to position the squadrons of the fighter 
interceptor wings and fighter bomber wings in locations where they will have 
maximum air defense capability in their initial mobilization missions. This dis- 
persion will require facilities at 22 airfields not formerly programed in the Reserve 
forces program. 

Additional base requirements have also been generated by the necessity to posi- 
tion squadrons of the airlift wings and tactical bomber wings in locations where 
they will have maximum manning and tactical capability. This will require 
facilities at 16 airfields not formerly programed in the Reserve forces program. 

These problems are being resolved, and we are now ready to proceed with an 
orderly buildup of the base facilities for the Reserve forces. 


FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force objectives and policy with regard to providing base facilities 
for the Reserve forces of the Air Force are 

(1) Efforts to provide facilities for the Reserve forces be directed toward 
furthering and supporting inactive and active duty training requirements 
on @ minimum essential basis. 

(2) An appropriate number of Air Force Reserve active duty training 
sites be determined and developed. 

(3) Requests for Reserve Forces construction funds be in accord with 
phased program requirements. 

(4) Difference between Reserve forces facility requirements and those of 
the active Air Force be recognized and criteria be developed for training and 
operating facilities peculiar to the requirements of the Reserve forces. 

To support these objectives, a long-range construction program for the Reserve 
forces of the Air Force has been developed. This program projects the accomplish- 
ment of all construction required by these components by the end of fiscal year 
1960. 

BASE REQUIREMENTS 


To support the programed Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard units, 
a total of 347 installations are required. 

The Air Force Reserve requires 60 locations for flying activities and 125 Air 
Reserve centers for nonflying activity training. The Air National Guard requires 
93 tactical flying fields and 69 nonflying installations. The area locations of the 
flying installations have been programed where existing fields are available and 
may be most economically expanded to meet the requirements, and where man- 
ning of the units may be accomplished. The locations of the nonflying sites have 
been fixed in accordance with the ability of the local communities to man these 
units with personnel possessing a background of experience or prior training in the 
specialties needed to meet the mobilization requirements. 


CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


The construction requirements of the Reserve forces include in addition to the 
acquisition of new sites, the buildup of existing sites having inadequate facilities 
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and the replacement of outmoded and/or deteriorated facilities. This subject 
will be covered by the next Air Force witness, 


SUMMARY 


Authorizations remaining under Public Law 783 are insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the fiscal year 1956 and subsequent Reserve Forces construction 
programs. 

Additional authorizations in the amount of $225,400,000 are paramount to the 
achievement of the Air Reserve forces construction planned and required. This 
programed base construction is essential to provision of the ready force of trained 
Air Reserve forces officers, airmen, and units with an immediate mobilization 
capability necessary to augment and strengthen the combat forces of the Regular 
Air Force at the outbreak of hostilities. 

Mr. Lerom. We are presently very enthusiastic about the status of 
the present Reserve program. 

There is a figure of 257,000 people in the Air Reserve program and 
55,000 in the Air National Guard, in December. 

I think the most significant thing has been the growth in the 2 
months, since. 

In January, 3,800 people entered the paid portion of the Reserve 
program in the Air Force. 

In February, 4,300 came into the program. Our growth is fan- 
tastic and we are very enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many did you say in January? 

Mr. Lerom. 3,800 and 4,300 in February. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you any figures for March? 

Mr. Lerom. Not as yet, sir. They are not tabulated. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you believe it will increase further in March? 

Mr. Lerom. Yes, sir. I believe this trend is a healthy example of 
what happens when the program itself is placed on an operating 
basis. To me, there are three segments to any Reserve program. 

First is the people, second the facilities, and in our case, third, 
aircraft. 

It is perhaps a chicken and an egg proposition. If you do not have 
facilities you cannot get people. If you do not have people, you do 
not need facilities. 

We feel that the facilities aspect of this program is the most vital 
at this time. 

We feel that because we have gone into a facilities construction and 
development program, we have encouraged the Reservist to come out 
of the dead files, to no longer be an abstract in our records center in 
Denver, but to become a participant. 

Without facilities, we feel this growth cannot continue. Therefore 
we heartily endorse and feel the complete urgency of legislation will 
give us the money to build the facilities to get the people, to park the 
airplanes and fly the aircraft. 

The commanding general of the District of Columbia National 
Guard is here and I personally feel very strongly on this subject and 
1 am participating group commander in the 113th Fighter Bomber 
Wing of the District of Columbia Guard and I am sure I can speak for 
General Abendroth, in inviting each of you to come out to Andrews 
Field to see what your own District of Columbia Guard outfit does. 

We have a new hangar going up. We have one hangar in existence 
now which is inadequate. We have another hangar going up. 

We are flying F—86’s; the organization is ready. 
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We have a day fighter mission and we are ready to do it. 

I am using this merely as an example because it is local. I wish that 
every one of you would have the time to come out some day when this 
outfit is operating to see what you really have in your own reserve 
components of the Air Force. 

We also have a troop carrier wing which has just been activated at 
Andrews Field and we have here a typical example of usage of an 
Air Force facility for both Guard and Reserve, even though its traffic 
capabilities are extended. 

Mr. Jounson. You say 3,800 people come in in January and 4,300 
in February? 

Mr. Lerom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. How did you recruit them? 

Did you contact them and tell them what the program was or did 
they just come in voluntarily without any urging? 

Mr. Lerom. There has been a considerable amount of urging, sir. 

We have a Reserve recruiting program. We have the Reserve 
center program. 

In other words, the Reserve center which is in the middle of the 
downtown area, we will have 80 of those operating by the end of this 
fiscal year and we will have 125 when we finish this program next year. 

These Reserve centers—I believe Congressman Devereux was 
present at the dedication of the one in Baltimore—are buildings set 
up with classrooms, facilities for training, and a place for a reservist 
to physically say, “This isourspot. This is our part of the Air Force.” 

The Reserve center program has brought people into the partici- 
pating portion of being a reservist, rather than being in the dead files, 
and from the center program, the people are coming into the flying 
wings and going into other types of specialized training. 

Mr. Jounson. These are both flyers and nonflyers? 

Mr. Lerom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. And you feel if you can tell them about the facilities 
that you have, that that will be probably the best talking point to get 
them in and hold them? 

Mr. Lerom. I can probably illustrate that by giving you a little bit 
of history that I experienced, myself. 

| got off active duty in 1946. 

Before I finished my termina! leave I was out here at Andrews 
trying to participate. 

Mr. Jounson. I know at one time that what they had out there 
was not fit for a hog, let alone a soldier or a sailor. 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Have they gotten rid of that, by the way? 

Mr. Lerom. That is why I would like to have you come out and 
see what is going on, now. 

In my own case, if the facilities remain as they were then—which 
is an indication of apathy on the part of interest in the Reserves, I 
would not be participating to the extent that I am today, and I 
think many, many reservists feel the same way. 

Mr. Devereux. As you know, we are having some difficulty about 
the Air National Guard in Maryland, finding a place for them to hang 
their hats. 

In view of the fact that it has been considered and I believe rated 
as one of the finest Air National Guard units of the United States, 
what do you propose to do in furnishing them facilities? 
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Mr. Lorin. I have discussed this matter with General Wilson at 
some length, whom you all know. 

The Baltimore squadron is one of the squadrons in the 113th Wing. 

I have had the privilege of going to summer camp with the Balti- 
more outfit; they can do a terrific job of flying in anybody’s league. 

They have an extremely high percentage of very experienced pilots. 
I do not know the answer right now. The proposal is to move the 
fighter squadron away from Baltimore, at present, because of lack of 
facilities. 

[It would seem to me that the best answer would be for the city of 
Baltimore to realize that these boys are not student pilots, and 
utilize Friendship. 

That is the obvious answer. 

Mr. Devereux. As you know, that thing had been kicked around 
a great deal, but it seems to me when you have an existing squadron 
with recognized capabilities, why try to move that squadron out to 
Arizona, or maybe some other place and build additional facilities to 
try and recruit people into the Air National Guard, as you have sug- 
gested would be advisable? 

Why not, when you have a squadron in being, provide them with 
sufficient facilities so that you can keep that squadron intact. 

Mr. Lerom. Well, sir, I think the answer to that is this: We are 
out of the propeller-driven fighter business. 

Baltimore has been flying 51’s since World War Il. The aircraft is 
obsolete. We can’t operate jets at Harbor because of the physical 
incapacities of the airport. 

Therefore since—unless the 10,000-foot runway at Friendship or 
something equivalent comes into being for this organization, there is 
no way it can operate as such. 

Your fighter squadron is now storing F—86’s at Andrews, with the 
local squadron. If the Baltimore people do not see the light as far as 
making their own facility available for their own people, it does not 
seem feasible to station the Baltimore squadron at Andrews Field. 

Mr. Brooks. Along that line, 1 was going to ask this question: 
The trouble at Baltimore is that the city which owns Friendship 
would not make available a portion of it for the use of the Air Force? 

Mr. Lerom. That is it. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that situation local at Baltimore or is it general all 
over the country? 

Mr. Lerom. I would say we have a certain amount of difficulty in 
some areas, not only with the Reserve flying organizations but with 
their Regular Air Force bases. 

Because of the lack of public knowledge concerning the operation 
of jets. The term “jet”? means “danger’’ to too many people, and it 
is not a fact. We do have an educational program where we go into 
communities and talk to them and explain to them that we feel very 
fortunate, in that these jets we are hearing overhead which are creat- 
ing so much disturbance, are ours. 

Mr. Jounson. It is the noise that gets these people upset, isn’t it? 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask this question in that respect: You have 
to use a municipally owned airfield for your training, do you? 

Mr. Lerom. Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. Brooks. How do you propose at Friendship, for instance, if 
you cannot get the use of it, what are you going to do? 
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Mr. Lerom. The proposal now is to move the squadron because of 
lack of facilities. 

Mr. Devereux. That is just my point. 

However, in this program, you will go out and build additional 
facilities to try to recruit and organize additional squadrons, will you 
not? 

Mr. Lerom. The facilities we are building are not airdromes, not 
airfields as such. 

They are buildings, ramps and hangars, on presently existing air- 
dromes. 

We are extending some runways. 

Mr. Devereux. You will be extending, you will be improving and 
so on, to increase your participation of Reserve and National Guard 
units, will you not? 

Mr. Lerom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Whether you build an extension on an existing 
runway or an additional hangar, or something like that, I think it is 
purely a question of degree. 

It seems to me where you have an organized unit, now, a recognized 
unit, of very definite proficiency, why have that unit fold up and go 
to some other part of the country to activate another unit? 

Mr. Lerom. | think sir, the answer to that is that Harbor as it is 
now, is just not extendable. 

Mr. Devereux. That is not answering the question, in my opinion. 

You are going to have use of facilities, you are going to extend 
runways, you are going to do that. It is so many dollars you will 
have to spend. 

In some places you can extend runways and convert them from 
propeller driven to jet. Is that true? 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. In this case where we have facilities at Harbor 
Field, that cannot be done. 

Why not take that money that might have been expended, had it 
been possible to use the facilities, there, that—take that money and 
go out some other place and put in a new installation? 

Mr. Lerom. If you could extend Harbor, it would probably cost 
about $3 million, if the thing could be extended. To go into a new 
place would be many more million dollars. 

Now, with respect to your question, General Wilson and his people 
in the Air National Guard and the Bureau, have explored many sites 
in the area of Baltimore. 

They have exhausted practically every aspect they have, including 
discussions of the matter with the Martin people; they have looked 
at Aberdeen and several other spots and it just does not seem feasible 
to do it. 

I do not think anyone would not do everything possible to avert 
the movement of the Baltimore squadron because it is good. 

Mr. Dreverrux. Have you considered the cost that would be in- 
volved in replacing these well-qualified air men and officers? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I would like to get an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Lerom. I think the answer is that there will be a different type 
of flying activity conducted by the Baltimore National Guard. 

















Probably in the transport or heavy aircraft field. 

Not Jet fighters. 

Mr. Devereux. You will lose, however, the skills that have been 
developed? 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. In connection with that, we had a little trouble in 
Jackson, Miss. If you move out from these centers you will also 
stand a chance of losing some of your personnel, if you move too far 
out. 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 

Mr. Wrysreap. In other words, you do have that problem? 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. It is not just a question of setting up a new outfit 
over here because you lose so many of your personnel for the organi- 
zation you are hoping to build up? 

Mr. Lerom. One of the most amazing things in this Reserve field is 
the zeal of the people, but you can only ask them to do so much. 

Mr. Winstrap. You said you recruited 3,800 in January and 4,300 
in February? 

Mr. Lerom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. How many of those were officers and how many 
enlisted men? 

Mr. Lerom. I believe the percentage was about 50 percent in each 
case. Lam notsure. It isa wholesome trend. It is not just a question 
of officers alone. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. In other words, if vou get 50 percent of the enlisted 
personnel, that is a pretty good move? 

Mr. Lerom. I think it is about 50 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. Going back to this problem of using the local, 
municipally owned landing facilities, you are having trouble all over 
the United States in that respect, are you not? 

Mr. Lerom. I would say we are having trouble in some locations. 

Mr. Brooks. I think vou are having trouble down in my own home 
county. 

I want to ask this, though: How is Civil Aeronautics with reference 
to this program, using portions of the municipally-owned facilities? 

Are they cooperating, or is Civil Aeronautics opposing things? 

Mr. Lerom. I am not exactly sure what the official position of the 
CAA is. Their purpose is to enforce the safety regulations and to 
see that all flight operations are conducted in a safe manner. 

Our purpose also is to fly as safely as possible, so we are compatible. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you know what their attitude is going to be to 
have a successful program? 

Mr. Lerom. I think the best example of that is our troop carrier 
wing at Miami, which has a corner of Miami, International, which 
is probably the fourth or fifth busiest airport in the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. I have seen the ones up at St. Lawrence, the Navy 
installation, there, and the Air Force installation at Memphis. They 
seem to be working all right but I got the impression somewhere, and 
I have seen a letter from Civil Aeronautics, where it recommends 
something. 

Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Lerom. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps we should hear from them? 

4 
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Mr: Lerom. I believe the cooperation between civilian authorities 
and our Reserve people is exceptionally good in most areas. 

Mr. Brooks. All over the country? 

Mr. Lerom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In your opinion, are practically all the planes, the 
new ones that are coming out, going to be jets? 

Mr. Lerom. We expect many more jets in the program but we also 
are not losing sight of the fact that our reservists have a very fine 
logistics capability in transport-type aircraft. 

Mr. Jounson. If you change to jets, you really have to revamp some 
of those airports, do you not, from which you operate? 

Mr. Lerom. In some cases, yes; and that is one of the reasons why 
in some instances—in Reading, Pa., for example, their airport cannot 
be extended. 

They are going out of the fighter business and into transport opera- 
tions, which is also the case, almost in Baltimore. 

Mr. Jounson. The cost of that is very great, is it not, to revamp 
those air strips all over the country? 

Take in my town out in California, Stockton; they want to go into 
jets. 

They will have to revamp that whole strip and lengthen it. 

Mr. Lerom. Which field are they using, the municipal? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. It was a wartime field. 

The reason for asking the question was, in the statement the 
Secretary of the Army gave, he had approximate cost of $597 million. 
If you have to revamp any airports it will go away beyond that in 
total cost, will it not? 

Mr. Lerom. We have cost figures right here. 

Next year our total figure is $49 million. That is fiscal year 1956. 

The following year it is $130 million. For both flying and Reserve- 
centered nonflying activity. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the major cost there the changing of air strips? 

Mr. Lerom. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is the major cost? 

Mr. Lerom. Building construction, hangars and rents. 

Mr. Jounson. The reason it is so high the second year is—— 

Mr. Lerom. An expanded program. We also have the people. 
We do not want to have empty hangars. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that, thoroughly. We have to get 
people in there. 

Will that bring it up to the maximum, then? 

Mr. Lerom. No; it is projected up to 61. 

Colonel Ramperav. In between 1956 and 1960, approximately $255 
million for the Air Force and the Air National Guard combined 

Mr. Lerom. I spoke only for the Army, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. Was that the estimated cost of your group, the 
Reserves and the Air National Guard? 

Colonel Rampeav. That is right, I speak only for the Air Force. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to pursue this a little bit further if 
I may. 

As I understand it, the Air National Guard now located in Balti- 
more, has a very definite defensive mission that fits into the whole 
program of the defense of this area? 

Mr. Lerom. That is right. 
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Mr. Devereux. If you pull them out of there, who is going to 
replace them in your defensive mission? 

Mr. Lerom. We will probably have to program for an augmented 
increase, maybe, here. 

Mr. Devereux. That will, again, cost money, won’t it? 

Mr. Lerom. It will call for more people in the District of Columbia 
by an outfit. Perhaps an augmented squadron. But you see in the 
National Guard picture you have two philosophies; first you have a 
D-day mission and then you have a training mission. 

Assuming that the Baltimore organization was called to active 
duty, it might be transferred. It might not remain in the Baltimore 
area, as such, for its defensive mission. 

Mr. Devereux. But in the D-day mission—so I am informed 
and most of our witnesses before us have said—all of the Air Na- 
tional Guard has a D-day mission, and they have been located in 
certain places. 

Mr. Lerom. bier is right. 

Mr. Devereux. It seems to me if you pull that fighter squadron 
out of fe amg you open up a hole. 

Mr. Lerom. Definitely. 

Mr. Devereux. [| admit that the airport board in Baltimore may 
be a little hardheaded on this thing, but I wondered whether the 
Department of the Air Force is not a little bit hardheaded, too. 

Mr. Lerom. Well, sir, we are trying not to be. 

Mr. Deverevx. A lot of people talk about the Baltimore Squadron, 
for instance, and the defenses of Baltimore City. 

They do enter into the whole pattern of the area defense. 

Mr. Lerom. | am sorry that General Wilson is not here, because 
he could give vou details of the thoroughness with which we have 
examined the Baltimore problem in every way, trying to keep that 
squadron there. 

We know that Major Warfield, and the people in Baltimore them- 
selves, have exerted every possible effort in attempting to retain a 
fighter squadron in Baltimore. They will not be without a flying 
National Guard organization, but it may not be a fighter. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kelleher, have you a question? 

Mr. Kevuieuer. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lerom, from time to time the committee receives objections 
or inquiries with respect to putting your Air National Guard and 
Reserve units on municipal airports. 

Most of the comments that the committee gets appear to be adverse. 

Most of them arise from objections made by commercial airlines. 

I received one, coincidentally, just this morning, about the possi- 
bility of a use of Willow Run, and according to what I was told, the 
coimmercial airlines are going to stop using that if one of your units 
does go in there. 

Now | wonder, and I think the chairman’s question with respect to 
the CAA was a particularly pertinent one—what is, exactly, your 
relationship to the CAA? 

You do not, for example, go into a municipal airport without CAA 
approval, do you? 

General RopENHAUSER. Perhaps I can help the committee on this. 

This CAA problem is generally within my responsibility. 
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STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. J. F. RODENHAUSER, DIRECTOR OF 
REAL PROPERTY, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
INSTALLATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


General RopeENHAUsSER. There seems to be some misunderstanding 
of exactly how the Air Force handles this problem of getting into muni- 
cipal airports. 

I believe there may be a misunderstanding perhaps on the part of 
CAA, in connection with it. 

At least a letter came across my desk yesterday which has had wide 
distribution in the United States which would indicate that. 

I would like to make it clear to the committee now. 

Our effort is not to go into a municipal airport and say, “There is 
the airport we intend to move into.” 

We survey an area of the United States in which we desire to locate 
a Reserve unit. 

We survey many airports in that area, or as many sites as may be 
available in that area. Those initial contacts with civil airport 
operators and others are not in the form of negotiating for the use of 
that field. They are in the form of investigating the possibilities of 
using facilities at those locations. 

Once we have all the information on the many sites throughout the 
United States that might be used for those purposes, we have a long 
process within the Air Force to go through before we would ever make 
a direct negotiation with any municipal airport for its use. 

By that | mean a comparison of the facilities in that area, the com- 
parative costs of developing each of these, and, most important, the 
point that Mr. Lorin has brought out: the availability of reservists 
in close proximity ‘thereto, to take advantage of these facilities. 

Now until we have made that analysis and come up with a conclu- 
sion and a recommendation, which has to be made at the top levels 
of the Air Force, no decision is made to negotiate with anyone for 
the use of such an airport. 

We feel in the Air Force that when we have reached the point 
where we definitely have settled in our minds the exact installation 
that we would like to use, that is the time for us to get together with 
the CAA people and discuss the relative problems that we will have, 
or the mutual problems we will have, there. 

The letter I saw yesterday indicated that quite the contrary was 
being spread by CAA, to the effect that we should first gain their 
permission to talk to any municipal airport operator. 

Now obviously that would create a tremendous slowdown in our 
program, because, as I pointed out before, there are a number of 
installations in each area at which you must first look. 

Maybe we would reject 90 percent of them as being undevelopable 
for our purposes. 

Therefore, | do not feel there is a conflict between the Air Force’s 
interest and the CAA’s interest, in trying to find the kind of locations 
we need for our operations. 

Mr. Ketiener. General, may I interrupt you right there? 

Have you ever gone into an airport without CAA approval? 

General RopENHAUusER. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Kelleher; not 
to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Brooks. Let me ask this in that connection: Does the CAA 
frown on your even going that far? 

I have had—come across my desk, too—a letter from CAA, which 
would seem to indicate that they reject you before the application 
is formally filed. 

General RopennauserR. That seems to be the tenor of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now isn’t your problem, then, going to be one of 
getting cooperation from Civil Aeronautics, or losing a large part of 
your program for the use of municipally owned flying fields? 

General Ropennavser. That is largely correct, sir, and of course 
I want to make this point clear to the committee: that the Air Force 
has no intention of forcing itself on any community. 

We would like to consider, as I believe you gentlemen know from 
our regular public works testimony, the safety features, these noise 
factors that were discussed a little earlier. 

We try to do everything we can to come to a mutually amicable 
solution so far as is possible before we even talk about a definite 
location. 

Certainly we do not want to go in some place where we are not 
wanted. The relationships with the community, not only in the 
Regular Air Force establishments, but particularly in the Reserve 
establishments, the National Guard establishments, is very important. 

We must have community support and be welcome in the com- 
munity if we are going to build the kind of organization we want. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is this el! you are doing, just trying to get an 
inveatory of what might be available and keep it up to date? 

Isn’t that all you are doing? 

General Ropennauser. Mr. Johnson, that is exactly it, in very 
few words. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not see why you can’t do that without going 
up to the CAA. 

General RopENHAUSER. We cannot understand it either. 

Mr. Jounson. If you treated the people courteously, and all you 
want is information to put in your files so when the need for expansion 
comes, you can say, “Here is a good place, here is a bad one,” and 
so on. 

General Ropennauvser. That is right, sir, and in my particular job 
I would be highly negligent in the performance of my duties and 
responsibilities if I did not have in my files information on practically 
every airport that we have in the United States, because I never know 
what tomorrow will bring in the form of a requirement to locate a unit, 
or many units. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, have you received cooperation from the local 
airport managers? Have they been responsive to your requests for 
information? 

General RopENHAUSER. They certainly have, sir; they certainly 
have. 

Mr. Jounson. Are they under pressure by the CAA? 

General RopeENnnHAvsSER. That, sir, ] cannot answer. Ido not know. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to say this: Are you not going a little further 
than what you indicate to Mr. Johnson? 

Here in your statement, in the statement that I have before me, you 
say that you require 60 locations for flying and 125 air reserve centers 
for nonflying activity, 93 flying fields and 169 nonflyimg installations. 
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Now, aren’t you investigating and being turned down in localities 
throughout the United States for use of local facilities at the present 
time? 

General Ropennauser. Mr. Brooks the reports of our surveying 
parties have not come in to my desk yet. Those surveys are run by 
the Continental Air Command with headquarters at Mitchel Air 
Force Base. 

JT am expecting those reports in, but I have nothing at hand at 
present that I could directly answer your question with. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I have personal knowledge of some munici- 
pally owned flying fields where you have been turned down. Whether 
you made a formal application or not, and it occurs to me that it is 
perhaps due to Civil Aeronautics. 

Certainly I do not think Civil Aeronautics cooperated in some of 
the instances that I have in mind. 

General RopENHAUsER. That could be, sir, but until I have the 
facts from these survey teams I could not give you a direct, straight- 
forward answer. 

Mr. Lerom. This is a paradoxical situation, in that we have some 
communities urgently requesting Reserve and National Guard flying 
activities, and we have others who object to it. 

You never know which way the ball will bounce. 

Mr. Brooks. I have before me a survey of certain areas being 
used—where the municipal facilities were being used and it is satis- 
factory. 

On the other hand, I have another survey to show that it was not 
satisfactory. 

It was for the United States. 

It was made by private sources, however. 

Mr. Winstgeap. Do you have an estimated of dollar costs for these 
facilities for the next 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Lerom. Between 1956 and 1960, $255 million for the construc- 
tion of the additionally required facilities for both the flying and the 
nonflying programs of the Reserve, and guard. 

Mr. Winsteap. How is that broken down for years? 

Colonel Rampeav. In 1956, $49.3 million; 1957, $130 million; 1958, 
$57.8 million; 1959, $11 million; and for 1960, $7.3 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any further questions? 

If not, I want to thank you gentlemen very much. 

The next witness is Col. William R. Shuler, Chief of the Construc- 
tion Division, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department 
of the Army. 


STATEMENT OF COL. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL DYER | 


Mr. Brooks. Colonel, you may proceed. 

Colonel SHuter. I would like to go through my whole statement, 
sir, because I think it answers a number of questions that the com- 
mittee has raised. 

First, I will review what the Army has accomplished with the $104 
million appropriated for Army Reserve Forces during fiscal years 
’51-"55. 
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The first chart (chart No. 1) attached to the back of the statement 
that has been placed before you, shows: 
(The chart is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


RESERVE FORCES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





MILLION MILLION 

DOLLARS DOLLARS 

800 800 
701 











ARMY TOTAL NATIONAL GUARD ARMY RESERVE 


ABOVE DATA DOES NOT INCLUDE: 
|. $500 MILLION STATE CAPITAL INVESTMENT PRIOR TO PL 783/8!ST. 
2. STATE TENG FUNOS FOR $297 MILLION NATIONAL GUARD FACILITY 


3. 4 M VE TRAINING CENTERS CONSTRUCTED WITH $13.5 MILLION 
APPROPRIATED IN FY 1950. 
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(1) The funds appropriated during fiscal years ’51—’55, $10 million, 
and 

(2) Requirement for additional authorization and appropriation in 
fiscal year 1956 and future years to complete the Army’s Reserve 
Forces construction program, $597 million. 

The shaded areas on this chart represent funds appropriated during 
fiscal years 51-55, $104 million, Army total; $71 million, National 
Guard; and $33 million, Army Reserve. 

The solid portions of the right-hand columns represent our required 
future authorization. This is the $597 million requirement referred 
to by Secretary Milton in his presentation. The $104 million already 
appropriated includes $18.6 million authorized and appropriated by 
Public Law 759, 81st Congress prior to enactment of Public Law 783, 
8ist Congress. 

The data on the chart do not include the following funds which are 
not chargeable against Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

(1) $500 million capital investment by the various States prior to 
Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

(2) State matching funds for $297 million National Guard total 
facility requirement. 

(3) Forty-five Army Reserve training centers constructed with $13.5 
million appropriated in fiscal vear 1950. 

The first funds authorized for acquisition of Army Reserve training 
centers were the $13.5 million authorized and appropriated by Public 
Law 218, 8ist Congress, in fiscal year 1950. 

The first Federal funds authorized for National Guard armory 
construction were the $16 million appropriated under Public Law 783 
authorization in fiscal year 1952. The Army has historically provided 
Federal funds for National Guard nonarmory facilities for outdoor 
training and facilities for storage and maintenance of United States 
Government material and equipment in the hands of National 
Guard units. 

(A chart entitled “Reserve Forces Construction Program”’ follows:) 
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(The document is as follows:) 

The next chart attached to my statement (chart No. 2) shows, on 
a cumulative basis, the phasing of: 

(1) Obligations of $57 million as of December 31, 1954, against the 
$104 million appropriated, fiscal years ’51 and ’55, and 

(2) The authorization and appropriations required through fiscal 
year 1960 to complete the Reserve Forces construction program. 

The next chart is entitled “Status of Projects Authorized, Fiscal 
years 1951-55.” 

(The document is as follows:) 


Status of projects authorized, fiscal years 1951-55, Dec. 31, 1954 





d Estimated 

Number Federal cost 

projects (in millions 
of dollars) 


National Guard: 
Armories 

















Completed 142 9 
Under contract ; 287 23 
Contract scheduled for award prior to June 30, 1955 72 7 
Remainder programed ' | 100 12 
Total...- +2 on aoe = : a eT 51 
Nonarmory projects es a. ae 
Complet “dd 63 7 
Under contract 61 4 
Contract scheduled for award prior to June 30, 1955 70 4 
Remainder programed __- 131 5 
ol ‘ a” " i Seal ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 325 20 
Army Reserve: ; ~ ay 
Training centers: 
Completed 31 12 
Under contract 12 4 
Contract scheduled for award prior to June 30, 1955 32 7 
Remainder programed __- 34 10 
Total_- . . ; 109 
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This chart shows the numbers and construction status as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, of the projects funded with the $104 million appropriated 
to date. 

Of the 601 National Guard armories and 109 Army Reserve training 
centers, approximately 20 percent provide for joint utilization and/or 
construction by one or more of the other reserve components. 

And I will be prepared a little later, sir, to give you a breakdown, 
if you desire, of that 20 percent. 

Next, I would like to explain how the Department of the Army 
computed the estimated $597 million remaining authorization 
requirement. 

Based on war plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Army AC of 5, G—3 developed a list of National Guard and Army 
Reserve units which the Army will need in event of mobilization. 

The Army Reserve units were then allocated to the armies who 
were directed to select the towns and cities in their areas where there 
would be sufficient numbers of participating reservists to fill the units 
and to “station’’ the units. 


Based on facilities policies and space criteria published by Depart- 
ment of the Army, the army commanders surveyed their resultant 
facility requirements and submitted to the Department of the Army 
a plan for the stationing and housing the Army Reserve units. 

This plan indicated where existing facilities could be used and 
where new construction would be required. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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A summary of Army Reserve training center requirements, prepared 
by Department of the Army based on these army commanders’ plans, 
is shown on the top half of chart No. 4. 

We estimate that the Army will have in being as of June 30, 1955, 
1,359 Army Reserve training centers including both those considered 
adequate and inadequate, housed in leased, donated, or constructed 
space. ‘The total usable floor space will be approximately 11.8 million 
square feet. 

These 1,359 training centers have a rated capacity of 292,650 Army 
reservists as compared with an estimated June 30, 1955, utilization of 
180,000. 

The Department of the Army considered that only 355 of the 1,359 
training centers are adequate for continued use under the National 
Reserve Plan. 

When the planned Army Reserve units are all activated and manned 
with personnel, we will need a total of 2,570 training centers with ap- 
proximately 29.2 million square feet of usable space. 

Thus the ultimate Army Reserve requirement is for 2,215 training 
centers in addition to the adequate ones now in use. 

Of the 2,215 required new acquisitions, 1,610 must be constructed, 
315 are expected to be leased facilities which we do not now have, and 
290 are expected to be donated facilities. 

The bottom half of chart No. 4 shows the National Guard armory 
situation. These requirements were computed in a different manner 
from that used for the Army Reserve. The Army cannot assign Na- 
tional Guard units to the States. The units are offered by the Army 
and must be accepted by the State. In accepting, the State must 
consider its capability to man, house, and train the offered unit. 

The data on this chart have been prepared by the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau, based on information now available to the National 
Guard Bureau and without consultation with the States. The space 
requirements are shown in company-size units rather than in square 
feet, as the space allowances per unit vary among the States. 

Information available in the National Guard Bureau shows that 
2,154 State-controlled armories, provided without Federal assistance 
under Public Law 783, 81st Congress, are now being used by 5,100 
National Guard units. Nine hundred and sixteen are considered by 
the State as adequate for continued use. Another 601 armories have 
been constructed, or programed, with Federal contributions under 
Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

The Chief, National Guard Bureau, estimates a total of 1,263 addi- 
tional armories must be provided to meet the overall requirements of 
2,780 armories for the 5,260 units in the National Guard troop pro- 
gram. 

The Department of the Army totals at the bottom of chart No. 4 
show that: 

(1) On June 30, 1955, there will be 4,114 Army Reserve training 
centers and National Guard armories in use; 

(2) 1,782 of these 4,114 are considered adequate for continued use, 
and 

(3) When all Army Reserve and National Guard units are activated 
and manned, the Army will require a total of 5,350 training centers 
and armories. 
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The revitalized Army Reserve Forces training program provides 
that National Guard and Army Reserve units will participate in six 
weekend outdoor-training assemblies each year. Existing Federal 
and State-controlled facilities will be used where available. 

The Army believes that unit travel time from the home station 
armory to the weekend training camp should not exceed 4 hours each 
way. We estimate we will use 149 weekend training camps for the 
Army Reserve. Ninety-seven of these can be existing camps of which 
27 will require rehabilitation. 

Thus a total of 52 new weekend training facilities are required for 
the Army Reserve. The Chief, National Guard Bureau estimates 
that 200 company-size weekend training camps will be required by 
the States in addition to existing State and federally controlled 
facilities. 

Facilities to be provided at weekend camps will include modified 
emergency standard latrines, messhalls, storage and maintenance 
sheds, rifle ranges, caretaker’s quarters where required, hardstands, 
and minimum utilities. Troop housing will be in tents. 

Summer training will be conducted at 75 active and inactive instal- 
lations of the Regular Army and at 17 State-controlled camps. No 
new installations will be needed for summer training. An estimated 
17 camps will require some rehabilitation. 

The last types of facilities to be described are the National Guard 
nonarmory projects. These consist of: Wheeled and tracked vehicles 
service centers, ordnance maintenance shops, United States property 
and fiscal officer warehouse and administrative buildings, liaison 
aircraft maintenance facilities, and separate rifle ranges. 

The last chart is No. 5. 

(The document is as follows: ) 


Department of the Army Reserve Forces construction program, fiscal years 1956-60 





Number proj- | Estimated cost 
ects | (in millions) ! 





j 
| 
| 
Army Reserve: | 
Training centers___-- 
| 


nhac dindns cuca wsasipebaianthe ss 1, 610 | $293 
Weekend training camps- ----------- 79 | 65 
Summer training camps. .--- --- 17 13 
Total Army Reserve. ...--.---------- 1, 706 | 371 
National Guard: \ } 
fT ee Sea ee ee bab ee - 1, 263 | 192 
Weekend training camps. ----_-- 200 | 10 
Nonarmory projects - aoa 268 24 
ei a ee ‘ ae 1, 731 226 
Department of Army total_-...-.-...--...---- aiimmanennce | 3, 437 i 597 








1 Includes $31.6 million requested in fiscal year 1956. 


The last chart (chart No. 5) is a summary of the estimated cost of 
providing the additional necessary administration and training facil- 
ities when our National Guard and Army Reserve units are filled 
with participating personnel. The $597 million total should be con- 
sidered only as an order of magnitude estimate. 

Subsequent to the development of these estimates we have made 
some changes in the allocation of total Army Reserve troops units 
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among the Army commands due to revised estimates as to location 
and number of potential participating reservists. 

Also, the National Guard estimates were prepared by Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau on the anticipated amount of Federal contribu- 
tion that the States will require. 

However, we do believe that the $597 million total is the best 
estimate that can be prepared at this time. 

The Army desires to implement this $597 million program over a 
5-year period. Current Reserve Forces plans: 

(1) Provide for activation of all units by July 1, 1956, and, 

(2) Are based on all units being brought up to authorized strengths 
by June 30, 1961. 

To meet this unit and personnel schedule, construction authoriza- 
tion, and appropriations in the amount of $597 million will be required 
in increments between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1960. If Public 
Law 783, 8list Congress, is amended as recommended by Department 
of Defense, we will have the requisite authorization with the under- 
standing that we must come back to consult with this committee from 
time to time for specific project approvals, as required by the consulta- 
tion provisions of this law. 

That completes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

I think there has been filed with the committee a list of all the 
projects constructed out of previously authorized money. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dyrer. Those have been furnished you by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brooks. The law requires you to report back on projects. 

Do you report back to this committee on every project? 

Colonel SHutEeR. We report through the Department of Defense, 
sir. 

We give them a list of the projects we intended to go forward on, 
sir. They advise us, I believe, that they wait 30 days and if they 
receive no objection from the committee, sir, they give us approval on 
those projects that they have previously agreed that we should go 
forward on. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you know when it gets back into this committee? 

Colonel Suuter. I would like to ask the representative of the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Deininger, to answer that. 

Mr. DerntnG_er. I am sorry, sir, I did not get the question. 

Mr. Brooks. Under the present law, the Congress wrote in 4 or 
5 places that you will give us reports at intervals as to progress made 
in your construction program. 

Do you follow on that, now? 

Mr. Dernincer. Yes, sir. 

In connection with the projects which are recommended to be 
constructed, before they are formally approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, back to the Military Department, we have established a 
procedure by agreement with this committee and the sister committee 
in the Senate, that we submit those individual projects to the com- 
mittee, under this consultation procedure. 
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Mr. Brooks. And you are doing that now? 

Mr. DerninGer. We are doing that now. 

Mr. Brooks. You submit those projects? 

Mr. DEININGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ke.Lener. Mr. Reporter, this statement of Colonel Rambeau’s 
will go in the transcript. 

Mr. Brooks. Let that statement be included in the record at this 
point. 


(The document is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CoL. JACKSON V. RAMBEAU, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Reserve forces facility 
requirements is for 347 installations. Of these, 153 will be flying and 194 
nonflying. 

My first chart illustrates the phased funding plan of required facilities for the 
entire Air Reserve forces training program, which includes Air Forces Reserve 
and Air National Guard. The total cost for the period fiscal year 1951 through 
fiscal year 1960 is estimated at $366,200,000. To the left of the heavy vertical 
line are shown current and prior year appropriations in the amount of $110,804,- 
240, covering programed construction costs. Obligations as of December 31, 
1954, were $80,200,000. Expenditures as of the same date were $59,500,000. 

To the right of the heavy vertical red centerline appears the projected future 
appropriations proposed to defray the construction costs of the balance of the 
required facilities. The time period covered is from 1956 through 1960. The 
dollars required are phased as shown: 1956, $49,300,000; 1957, $130 million; 1958, 
$57,800,000; 1950, $11 million; 1960, $7,300,000. 

The total remaining requirement is for $255,400,000. Of the total amount, 
$214,277,000 is designed to provide for the construction of new facilities and 
$41,132,000 for replacement of inadequate existing facilities. It is believed that 
with the possible exception of some minor replacements after 1960, this will 
complete the Air Reserve forces construction program. 

My second chart indicates funding of the Air Reserve forces facility require- 
ments for the period fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1960, in the total of 
$366,200,000, as is shown in the first bar. 

The second bar shows that $86,200,000 has been appropriated under Public 
Law 783, that $24,600,000 has been funded under other authorizations and that 
$255,400,000 remains for future funding authorizations. 

The next bar indicates the total requirement for flying facilities of $304,700,000 
out of the total of $366,200,000. The fourth bar shows $81,600,000 accomplished 
under Public Law 783 and $24,100,000 under other than Public Law 783. The 
remaining requirement is for $199,000,000. 

The next two bars refer to nonflying facilities. $61,600,000 is the overall 
requirement. $4,600,000 has been accomplished under Public Law 783 author- 
ization, $500,000 under other than Public Law 783, and $56,400,000 remains for 
future authorization. 

To sum up, the Air Force has a remaining requirement for $255,400,000 to 
complete the funding of its Reserve forces construction program. 
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AIR RESERVE FORCES ficilifioe program 
FY 51 tw FY 60 
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Mr. Brooks. You have given us a very comprehensive statement 
on the program of the Army. 
We thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF COMDR. E. M. GREER, JR., OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE), DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Brooks. This is a different statement from that the admiral 
covered? 

Commander Greer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will proceed, we will have time to cover your 
statement and that is all we will have this morning. 

Commander Greer. The purpose of this presentation is to review 
the facilities program of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, out- 
outlining what we have accomplished to date and what our require- 
ments are for the future. 

At the end of World War II the Organized Reserve of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, as we know it today, did not exist. We had no organ- 
ized units and no designated Reserve training facilities. In 1946 the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserve programs were inaugurated, and by 
June 1950, enrollment in our drill pay units had grown to 181,000 in 
the Naval Reserve and 40,000 in the Marine Corps. 

In order to adequately house and train these reservists, the Navy 
and Marine Corps expended $120 million in providing training facil- 
ities. Facilities for the Naval Reserve surface and Marine Corps 
Reserve ground units were procured by the erection of temporary 
war surplus quonset-type structures, and the purchasing, leasing, and 
rehabilitation of existing buildings and property. 

Our Air Reserve facilities were acquired by utilizing existing airfield 
facilities at Government-owned stations and municipal airports, and 
by leasing suitable facilities at other municipal airports. 

Our problems, however, were not permanently solved by the estab- 
lishment of these training facilities. Many of our temporary struc- 
tures are in need of replacement due to growing maintenance costs, 
and many are held under high cost leases (some soon to expire) which 
cannot be economically renewed; runways need to be extended to 
accommodate jet aircraft: and our growing drilling units necessitate 
the construction of additional facilities. 

Public Law 783, 81st Congress, enabled us to devise and initiate a 
long-range expansion, replacement, and improvement program which 
would keep step with the planned growth of our drilling Reserve. 

The facilities requirements have been projected through fiscal year 
1960, and are fixed by the ultimate planned strength of the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve drilling units. 

The enactment of this important legislation was vital to the imple- 
mentation of our long-range program, and much has been accom- 
plished under its provisions. 

A total of $91 million has been ag to the Navy for the 
Reserve forces facilities program since fiscal year 1951; $45 million of 
this was provided under the authority of Public Law 783, 81st Con- 
gress. The Navy first made representation to Congress for funds 
under this authority in fiscal year 1954. These funds are requested 
under the appropriation title ““Military construction, Naval Reserve 
forces,’ which is divided into three budget activities: 

(1) Naval Reserve, aviation; (2) Naval Reserve, surface; (3) 
Marine C orps Reserve, ground. 




















In the following review of our facilities program I will treat each of 
these three activities separately. 
(The document is as follows: ) 
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Commander Grezr. Chart No. 1, attached to copies of this pre- 
sentation and distributed to members of this seo hn illustrates 
graphically the status of the facilities programs, since fiscal year 1951, 
of each activity. 

We have at present 28 Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve 
training facilities; 21 of these are naval air stations whose primary 
mission is the training of the Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve, 
and 7 are Naval Air Reserve training units located at naval air sts tions 
of the Regular Establishment. 

No new Naval Air Reserve stations have been constructed; the 
existing stations were either Government-owned World War II air 
stations which were turned over to the Naval Air Reserve after the 
war, or are civilian airport facilities under lease. Many of these 
stations have been rendered obsolete by the advent of jet aircraft. 
Runways must be lengthened and improved, and in some cases, where 
topographical conditions prevent runway extensions, the air stations 
must be relocated. 

In order to provide adequate training facilities for our Naval Air 
Reserve, we have requirements for the establishment of 3 additional 
new air stations, the replacement or relocation of 5 existing air stations 
and 1 Naval Air Reserve training unit, and improvements to 17 
existing air stations. 

Much of this work has been started and some has been completed. 

From fiscal year 1951 through 1953, $44 million was received from 
public works funds for some of our rehabilitation and improvement 
projects on 13 of the old air stations. 
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In fiscal years 1954 and 1955, under Public Law 783, $30 million was 
appropriated to our aviation program, enabling use to continue the 
accomplishment of our long-range requirements—$18 million of this 
went for the construction of the joint Navy-Air Force project at 
Alvin-Callender, La. 

Since fiscal year 1951 our aviation program has received $74 million 
and our future requirements amount to $118 million. This amount 
consists of funds to establish 3 new air stations, to complete our replace- 
ment of 5 air stations and 1 Naval Air Reserve training unit, and to 
complete improvement projects at 17 existing air stations. 

This program, when completed in fiscal year 1960, will represent a 
total investment of $192 million since 1951. For fiscal year 1956 we 
are requesting funds for the construction of 2 replacement air facili- 
ties, improvements at 8 existing air stations, and the Navy’s final 
increment for the Alvin-Callender project. Our present long-range 
program will also fulfill our requirements under the proposed National 
Reserve plan, if enacted. 

With the inauguration of our Organized Reserve training programs 
in 1946, we had no adequate training facilities for our surface units. 
To provide facilities for our rapidly expanding drilling Reserve, $69 
million was expended from annual appropriations in fiscal year 1947 
through 1949 for the erection of 197 surplus quonset hut-type struc- 
tures, and for alterations to 119 existing buildings to be used as train- 
ing centers. 

These quonset-type centers are temporary structures and some are 
in need of replacement, due to either high and uneconomical mainte- 
nance costs, or the fact that in some localities the Reserve units have 
expanded beyond the capacities of the existing facilities. In some 
cases our units are occupying facilities under leases which will expire 
with no provisions for renewal. These facilities will have to be 
replaced. 

From 1949 to 1954, practically no funds were made available for 
our Naval Reserve, surface program. Beginning in fiscal year 1954, 
however, under the authority of Public Law 783, we were able to 
commence a program of orderly replacement and improvement of our 
inadequate facilities, 

Under this authority, our surface program has received 8 million, 
which is being used to replace 12 of our inadequate training centers, 
three electronics facilities, and for improvements at 8 training centers. 
For fiscal year 1956 we are requesting funds for the replacement of 
3 more training centers, 8 electronics facilities, and for 3 improvement 
projects. 

Our ultimate plan calls for a total of 332 training centers by the end 
of fiscal year 1960. We have at present 316 centers and will have 320 
by June 1956. In addition to the establishment of 12 additional 
training centers in our long-range program, we plan to replace 30 others 
with new buildings, construct 34 replacement electronics facilities, 
plus 50 improvement and expansion projects. 

The cost of our future requirements is estimated at $36 million. 
Our total investment by end fiscal year 1960 will be $44 million since 
fiscal year 1951. 

It is expected, however, that after 1960 our requirements for the 
replacement of obsolete and deteriorating temporary structures will 
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continue. Our present long-range surface program will also fulfill our 
requirements under the National Reserve Plan, if enacted. 

The Marine Corps Reserve ground units are housed and trained in 
233 training centers; 159 of these have been provided by building 
extensions and additions to 158 Naval Reserve and 1 Army Reserve 
training centers. 

The existing facilities were provided through the expenditure of $6 
million of annual funds between fiscal years 1946 and 1954. Two 
million dollars was received since fiscal year 1951. 

The Marine Corps Reserve facilities problem has become one of 
replacing iaadequate training facilities, improving others, and making 
additions to some, such as rifle ranges and garages. 

Since fiscal year 1954, under the authority of Public Law 783, $7 
million has been appropriated for the replacement of 54 inadequate 
facilities. These replacements consisted primarily of expanding exist- 
ing Naval Reserve training centers to provide exclusive use space for 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Under our present plan 39 additional replacement projects are re- 
quired, at an estimated cost of $8 million. This will represent an ex- 
penditure of $17 million from fiscal year 1951 through 1960. We plan 
a total of 234 training facilities by fiscal year 1960, an increase of 1 
over the present number. Our fiscal year 1956 budget request in- 
cludes funds for the accomplishment of 15 of our outstanding project 
requirements. 

The proposed National Reserve plan will, if enacted, require an 
additional 77 drilling units over those currently planned in the Marine 
Corps Reserve ground program. Facilities would have to be provided 
to train these units at an estimated cost of $16 million in addition to 
our current long-range construction plan. 

To summarize, the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training facili- 
ties construction program has received $91 million from 1951 through 
1955. $45 million of this was received in 1954 and 1955 under the 
authority of Public Law 783. 

Commander Greer. Our future requirements, including the $28 
million being requested for fiscal year 1956, amount to $162 million 
under our present plan, with an additional $16 million under the 
proposed National Reserve plan, if enacted. 

These requirements are planned in orderly increments through 
fiscal year 1960, and are based on the planned growth of our drilling 
Reserve. They are the best estimates possible at this time. 

It should be pointed out that the requirement for a new facility 
must be generated from the field. In order to justify the establishment 
of a training facility, the locality must prove capable, through local 
interest, on board strength of the units, and population potential, 
of supporting such a facility. Consequently, our currently planned 
long-range program must be flexible, and may be subject to adjust- 
ments before completion. 

Chart No. 2 is a graphic illustration of appropriations from fiscal 
year 1951 through 1955 and the projected requirements through 
fiscal year 1960 under the National Reserve plan, as proposed. Also 
shown is the amount of funds obligated through December 31, 1954. 

(The chart is as follows:) 
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The construction requirements of all the Reserve components are 
under continuous review to ensure that all joint use possibilities are 
discovered and considered. 

Of our 28 Naval Air Reserve training facilities, 26 are used jointly 
with the Marine Corps Air Reserve. In addition, 12 are shared with 
the Air National Guard or Air Force Reserve. 

In the surface program, 203 of our 316 training centers are used 
jointly with other Reserve components. This includes 158 with 
Marine Corps Reserve Ground units, 46 with the Coast Guard Reserve, 
30 with the Air Force Reserve, and 1 with the Army Reserve. 

Five centers being constructed jointly with the Army Reserve will 
be in commission by end fiscal vear 1956. 

Of our 233 Marine Corps Reserve training facilities, 158, mentioned 
above, are used jointly with the Naval Reserve, and 1 with the 
Army Reserve. 

Under the authority of Public Law 783 the Navy has received 
funds to construct 2 air stations jointly with the Air Force, 5 training 
centers with the Army Reserve, and 8 training centers with the 
Marine Corps Reserve. ‘These joint projects represent $32 million, 
or 71 percent of the $45 million appropriated to the Navy under this 
authority. 

Planning for joint interservice projects has been greatly enhanced 
by Public Law 783. The joint use potential can be exploited to its 
fullest extent only under the provisions of a common authorization 
such as the proposed legislation before this committee today. 

Representatives of the various bureaus and office of the Navy and 
Marine Corps are here today to furnish other 4nformation and 
assistance which you may require. 
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Thank you. 
Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much for a very detailed statement. 
You say generally the program is working all right in the Navy? 
Commander GreER. Yes, sir; it is working extremely well. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. I must say I was impressed with the fact that the 
Navy started in 1946 to get ready for future trouble. 

Commander Greer. It was started in 1946 and the facilities were 
provided from fiscal year 1947 through 1949. 

Mr. Brooks. As a matter of fact, the program was started out of 
funds left over from World War II, was it not? 

You came before the committee and asked for approvai of con- 
struction of so many armories for the Navy and you already had the 
funds available? 

Commander Greer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. It was a very great surprise to the committee at that 
time. We did not need to get any additional money. 

Mr. Devereux. Is not this statement somewhat misleading be- 
cause you did have your organized Reserves in the Navy and Marine 
Corps prior to World War II and you had them for many years prior 
to that? 

Commander Greer. Under the present concept of the drilling 
units as we know them, today, our Naval Reserve had no organized 
units in 1946. 

In other words, we started from zero in 1946 and ordered them. 

Mr. Devereux. We had Reserve groups in existence that were 
called to active duty in 1941. 

Commander Greer. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Devereux. Some of us have been a little critical of the Air 
Force and the Army and their Reserve programs and have been very 
complimentary to the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

In al] justice I think we should say the Marine Corps and the Navy 
had a history of these previous organizations, so I do not think the 
record should indicate that this is a brandnew effort on the part of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. They had past experience which the 
Army and Air Force did not have. 

Commander Greer. That is right, sir. 

Admiral McMangs. The Navy’s history in the Reserve goes much 
before World War II and back to World War I, in fact. 

While we had in World War I and following immediately thereafter, 
the organized and voluntary Reserve which is a different concept 
from what we have today but we have been in this business for a very 
long while. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Sir, several years ago some of us on this committee 
went to Quantico to look into their housing problems. They were 
in very bad shape. It was 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Bates, senior, who is not here now and some of us went down 
there. 

Did they ever get the housing problem solved down there? 

Admiral McManes. The housing situation for housing troops at 
Quantico, that has been all corrected; has it not? 

Lt. Col. James C. Fawitey. To my knowledge, it has not been 
corrected. 

Admiral McManss. It is in the process of being corrected. 
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Colonel Faw.ery. Some of it has been completed, and other parts 
are still under discussion. 

Mr. Jounson. What was the type of that type of housing that was 
in disrepute? 

The housing that you put together right on the premises? It had 
a name. It was made out in Ohio. 

Colonel Faw.ey. Lustron. 

It is a shame they did not construct more. 

Mr. Jounson. We had a young commander, a civilian architect. 
He recommended the Lustron very highly but we were unable to do 
amything about it. 

I was curious to know if they had a good housing situation down 
there. 

Colonel Faw.ey. It is much better today than it was in 1950 and 
they are still constructing, I believe it is Wherry housing, and apart- 
ments. 

Mr. Deverevx. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the Wherry housing 
people who were previously operating the project there when we had 
some discussion of it last year, as I understand, they have sold out 
to another firm and many improvements are being made in the 
Wherry housing. 

Is that not correct? 

Colonel Fawuey. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. KeL_tenxerR. Commander, what is your projection, by year, 
for the next 5 years? 

Can you give that? In obligations? 

Commander Greer. In our requirements for the next 5 fiscal years? 

Mr. Ke_iener. Moneywise. 

Commander Greer. For 1956 we are requesting $28 million. 
Beyond that, our long-range requirements are, 1957, $31 million. 

For 1958, $39 million, for 1959, $40 million. 

Mr. Ketiener. That includes both of-your services, both the 
Marines and the Navy? 

Commander Greer. Yes, sir, and all three of our activities. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions of these witnesses, 
here, we have three more witnesses and the Chair’s suggestion that we 
should get someone from Civil Aeronautics to come down and set 
forth the views of the Civil Aeronautics people. 

If there is no objection, we will adjourn until 2:30. 

I recognize General Devereux has to be down at the Department. 
We have an amendment we wanted to take up and I thought we could 
take it up later and you would have a chance to get back. 

If there is no objection, we will adjourn until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. Let the committee please come to order. 

We tried to call some representative of the Civil Aeronautics here 
this afternoon. I think it would be a good idea to hear them as the 
first witness as there may be comment later from some of the other 
witnesses on his statement. 
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I don’t know what he is going to say, but we have Commissioner 
Lee from the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
We will be very happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF F. B. LEE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brooks. We know, sir, that you have had no notice but the 
matter we want to clear up is a matter which I don’t think will require 
much study. It is a question of policy. The committee knows that 
you have had no time to make special preparation. 

We are discussing here, sir, the matter of the Reserve program for 
the armed services, the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
the Coast Guard. We are especially getting into the problem of, by 
agreement, municipal facilities available for flying purposes. 

Now, the question came up this morning as to what was the attitude 
of the Civil Aeronautics, with reference to the military Reserve pro- 
gram coming on on a civilian program of aeronautics. 

I have seen one letter that brought that matter to my attention. | 
think Mr. Kelleher had the matter brought to his attention and some 
of the witnesses this morning referred to the fact—I think one witness 
said the letter had passed over his desk from Civil Aeronautics, showing 
the policy with reference to the attitude of Civil Aeronautics, regarding 
this training. 

What we would like for you to tell us is, what is the attitude of Civil 
Aeronautics, with reference to the Reserve flying program. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be here. My name is Fred- 
erick B. Lee. JI am Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. I have been 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration since 1946. Prior to that, 
I was a Naval aviator on active duty from May 1941, until December 
1945. 1 have had some experience in dealing with problems of joint 
civil-military uses of airports, both miitary airports and civil airports. 

At present, just to recite the situation as it stands, we have a fairly 
substantial number of airports which are jointly used. As of June 30, 
1954, there were 33 civil airports jointly used with the Navy; 62 civil 
airports jointly used with the Air Force and Air National Guard units, 
and 74 civil airports jointly used with Army units. Some of them were 
relatively small units consisting of perhaps 1 or 2 aircraft. 

This makes a total as of June 30, 1954, of 169 airports that were 
jointly used by the military, with units based at those airports. 

Our policy with respect to the joint use is essentially summarized 
in the Civil Air policy document dated May 1954, which is a report by 
the Air Coordinating Committee made at the direction of the President. 

This report contains the following statement of policy: 

Where compatible with existing laws, military operations, the national security, 
the effective development of civil aviation, safety, traffic density, and the national 
economy, joint civil-military use should be made of airports existing and planned. 

The Civil Aeronautics agencies of the Federal Government and the military 
services shall inform all interested Federal agencies of proposed construction and 
use programs before presenting them to the public at the local level. 

Prior to this quotation, Mr. Chairman, there was a statement of the 
desirability from many aspects, including the economic one, of having 
joint use where it was feasible. 








Mr. Brooks. Sir, may I interrupt you. 

Do you have the list of those airports available that you can put in 
the record? 

Mr. Lez. No, I donot. I just have totals, Mr. Chairman, with me 
at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you be able to furnish us with such a list? 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, we shall. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will furnish that, we will then insert the list in 
the record. 

Thank you very much. 

(The document referred to follows: ) 


Airports jointly used by civil and based military aircraft 








State USAF | USN | ANG | USA | USCG | Di onll 
| j | | | 

Alabama fk 0 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 0 | 4 
Arizona... 1 | 0 1 | 0 | 3 
Arkansas. -- 0 | 0 | 2 | 0 0 | 2 
California. | 3 | 4 | 4 | 2 2 | 13 
Colorado , Sates 1 0 0 0 0 | l 
Connecticut _ _- ; : 0 | 1 | 1 1 | 0 | 2 
Delaware. ee a Se Eee -| 2 0 | 1 | 0 0 2 
District of Columbia_- | 1 | 0 | 0 0 | 1 | 1 
Florida____- ' 3 1 | 1 | 1 | 1 | 5 
Georgia _. : 0 0 1 4 | 0 | 4 
Idaho | 0 0 1 4 | 0 | 4 
Illinois } oe iad a 2 l 4 | 1 | 0 | 5 
Indiana 0 4 2 | 1 0} 4 
Iowa ‘ us ; 1 4 2 | 1 | 0 | 5 
Kansas_ __ _ 0 0 | 0 | 3 0 3 
Kentucky-__- 0 1} 1 | 2 0 | 3 
Louisiana | 3 1 | 1 |} 1 |} 0 5 
Maine-- = oe ; Seecgromnl 0 0 | 0 3 | 0 3 
Maryland...__.... coud 0 | 2 | 1 1 | 0 | 2 
Massachusetts 1 | 1 | 2 0 0 | 3 
Michigan 3 1 | 3 1 1 | 8 
Minnesota 2) 2 | 2 | 1 | 0 3 
Mississippi _- encton 0 1 | 3 | 1 0 3 
Missouri______- ax re 0 2 2 | 2 | 0 | 5 
Montana... : : | 0 | 0 | l 1 | 0 | 2 
Nebraska i : .| 1 l 1 | 1 | 0 | | 
Nevada... oan vine st~eip daaee’ 0 | 0 l 0 0 | 1 
New Hampshire i<enm cept 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
New Jersey __- : . a 0 2 | 1 2 | 0} 4 
New Mexico P | 2 | 1 | 1 0 0 | 2 
New York | 2 | 4 | 4 | 5 | 0 0 
North Carolina_ } 0 | 2 | l 4 | 0 Fi 
North Dakota_- | 0 1 | 1 | 1 | 0 | 2 
Ohio : a 1 2 | 3 | 3 0 | 8 
Oklahoma. : _— 1 | 3 | 2 | 1 i) 4 
Oregon. 3 | 1 | 1 | 1 | 0 | 1 
Pennsylvania 1 | 2 | 3 7 | 0 | 11 
Rhode Island 0 0 | 1 | 1 | 0 | l 
South Carolina__- 2 2 | 0 | 2 | 0 i 
South Dakota-__- 1 | 0 | 1 | 1 | 0 2 
Tennessee. __- 2} 1 | 2 3 | 0 | 5 
Texas 6 2 | l | 0} 0 8 
Utah 0 | 1 | 1 4 | 0 | 5 
Vermont | 1 0 | 1 | 1 | 0 | 1 
Virginia__-.-_- } 0 | l | 1 | 4 | 0 | 4 
Washington___- ; 2) 1 | 1 | 3 | 0 | 5 
West Virginia__.__-- eee bia 0 | 1 | 1 | 4 | 0 | 4 
Wisconsin... ____- <4 2 | 1 | 2 5 0 | 7 
Wyoming 0 | 0 2 | 3 | 0 3 
RE AO screakinaian’ 50 1 57 71 | 90 5 197 





! Includes reserve bases with part-time based aircraft, 
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Airports jointly used by civil and based military aircraft 


{Nore.—Does not include civil airports taken and used exclusively by military or military contractor] 


{Legend: USAF—Air Force; USN—Navy and/or Marines; ANG—Air National Guard; USA—Army 
and/or Army National Guard; USC G—Coast Guard] 


Alabama: 
Foley: USN 
Birmingham: USN, ANG, USA 
Montgomery: ANG 
Mobile: USA 
Arizona: 
Phoenix: ANG 
Yuma: USAF 
Tempe: USA 
Arkansas: 
Fort Smith: ANG 
Little Rock: ANG 
California: 
Monterey: USN 
Oakland: USN 
Sacramento: USN 
Fresno: USN, ANG 
Van Nuys: ANG, USA 
Ontario: ANG 
Hayward: ANG 
Long Beach: USAF 
Redding: USAF 
Shafter: USAF 
Stockton: USA 
San Francisco: USCG 
San Diego: USCG 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs: USAF 
Connecticut: 
Hartford: USN (P), USA 
Windsor Locks: ANG 
Delaware: 
Wilmington: USAF, ANG 
Dover: USAF 
District of Columbia: 
Washington: USAF, USCG 
Florida: 
Orlando: USAF, USN (P) 
Jacksonville: ANG, USA 
Miami: USAF 
St. Petersburg: USCG 
West Palm Beach: USAF 
Georgia: 
Savannah: ANG, USA 
Atlanta (Fulton): USA 
Macon: USA 
Columbus: USA 
Idaho: 
Boise: ANG, USA 
Idaho Falls: USA 
Pocatello: USA 
Twin Falls: USA 
Tilinois: 
Springfield: USAF, USN, ANG 
Chicago (O’Hare): USAF, ANG 
Chicago (Midway): ANG 
Peoria: ANG 
Lansing: USA 
Indiana: 
Evansville: USN, USA 
Terre Haute: USN, ANG 
Indianapolis: USN 
Fort Wayne: USN, ANG 


Iowa: 
Des Moines: USN, ANG 
Davenport: USN 
Ottumwa: USN 
Sioux City: USAF, USN, ANG 
Boone: USA 
Kansas: 
Dodge City: USA 
Topeka: USA 
Iola: USA 
Kentucky: 
Louisville (Standiford): USN, ANG 
Louisville (Bowman): USA 
Lexington: USA 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans Municipal: ANG, USA 
Shreveport: USN 
Mansfield: USAF 
Lake Charles: USAF 
Alexandria: USAF 
Maine: 
Augusta: USA 
Fairfield: USA 
Portland: USA 
Maryland: 
Hagerstown: USN 
Baltimore (Harbor): USN, ANG, 
USA 
Massachusetts: 
Westfield: USN, ANG 
Boston: ANG 
Bedford: USAF 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek: USN, ANG 
Detroit-Wayne: ANG 
Detroit-Willow Run: USAF 
Alpena: ANG 
Marquette: USAF 
Grand Ledge: USA 
Traverse City: USCG 
Sault Ste. Marie: USAF 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis: USAF, USN 
Duluth: USAF, USN, ANG 
St. Paul: ANG, USA 
Mississippi: 
Jackson: USN, ANG, USA 
Meridian: ANG 
Gulfport: ANG 
Missouri: 
St. Louis: USN, ANG 
Cape Girardeau: USN (P) 
St. Joseph: ANG 
Marysville: USA 
Warrensburg: USA 
Montana: 
Great Falls: ANG 
Helena: USA 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln: USAF, USN, ANG, USA 
Nevada: 
Reno: ANG 
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Airports jointly used by civil and based military aircraft—Continued 


New Hampshire: 
No joint-use airports 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City: USN 
Trenton: USN, USA 
Newark: ANG 
Linden: USA 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque: USAF, USN, ANG 
Clovis: USAF 
New York: 
Niagara Falls: USAF, USN, ANG 
Schenectady: USN, ANG 
Binghamton: USN 
tochester: USN (P), USA 
Westchester: ANG, USA 
Syracuse: ANG 
Albany: USA 
Amityville: USA 
Poughkeepsie: USA 
Orange County: USAF 
North Carolina: 
Greensboro: USN, USA 
Charlotte: USN, ANG 
Kinston: USA 
Louisboro: USA 
Raleigh: USA 
North Dakota: 
Fargo: USN, ANG 
Bismarck: USA 
Ohio: 
Akron: USN 
Columbus: USN, USA 
Akron-Canton: ANG 
Springfield: ANG 
Mansfield: ANG 
Youngstown: USAF 
Cleveland: USA 
Chesapeake: USA 
Oklahoma: 
Norman: USN 
Tulsa: USN, ANG 
Oklahoma City: USN, ANG, USA 
Ardmore: USAF 
Oregon: 
Salem: USN 
Portland: USAF, ANG, USA 
Klamath Falls: USAF 
Pendleton: USAF 
Pennsylvania: 
Williamsport: USN 
Pittsburgh: USAF, USN, ANG 
Philadelphia: ANG 
Reading: ANG 
Ambler: USA 
Erie: USA 
New Castle: USA 
New Kensington: USA 
Reedsville: USA 
York: USA 
Harrisburg: USA 


Rhode Island: 
Providence: ANG, USA 
South Carolina: 
Charleston: USAF, USN 
Florence: USA 
Spartanburg: USA 
Beaufort: USN 
Myrtle Beach: USAF 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls: USA 
Rapid City: USA 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville: USAF, USN 
Nashville: ANG, USA 
Memphis: USAF, ANG 
Chattanooga: USA 
Murfreesboro: USA 
Texas: 
Beeville: USN 
Dallas (Hensley): USN, ANG 
Amarillo: USAF 
Wichita Falls: USAF 
Del Rio: USAF 
Big Spring: USAF 
Laredo: USAF 
Harlingen: USAF 
Utah: 
Sait Lake City: USN, ANG 
Logan: USA 
Ogden: USA 
Provo: USA 
Cedar City: USA 
Vermont: 
Burlington: USAF, ANG, USA 
Virginia: 
Roanoke: USN, USA 
tichmond: ANG, USA 
Covington: USA 
Norfolk: USA 
Washington: 
Spokane: USAF, USN, ANG 
Everett: USAF 
Ephrata: USA 
Renton: USA 
Vancouver: USA 
West Virginia: 
Charleston: USN, ANG, USA 
Morgantown: USA 
Parkersburg: USA 
Wheeling: USA 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee: USAF, USN, ANG 
Milwaukee (Curtiss): USA 
Madison: USAF, ANG 
Eau Claire: USA 
Kenosha: USA 
Stevens Point: USA 
Superior: USA 
W yoming: 
Cheyenne: ANG, USA 
Casper: ANG, USA 
Sheridan: USA 


t' ANG 
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Mr. Ler. If I may continue with the public policies on this matter, 
in the report of the so-called Doolittle Commission, dated May 16, 
1952, there were certain recommendations with regard to airports in 
general, which did apply to joint use. 

First is recommendation 20 which is entitled, ‘“Minimize Training 
Flights at Congested Airports,” and states that 
Flight crew training should be conducted as far as practicable, away from thickly 
settled areas, and with a minimum number of flights into and out of busy airports. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask you a question right there. 

What was the word mentioned after “flight?”’ 

Mr. Ler. Training flights. 

The 22d recommendation: 

Avoid military training over congested areas. Although the basing of Reserve 
air units at airports near cities has been considered generally desirable, and the 
location of certain combat units there is sometimes necessary, training maneuvers 
particularly with armed military aircraft should be conducted only over open 
spaces. 

1 will not read the remainder of that which isn’t particularly per- 
tinent here. 

And then in recommendation 23, I quote: 

Separate military and civil flying at congested airports: Military aircraft should 
not be based on congested civil airports except when it is not economically or 
otherwise feasible to provide separate facilities for them, nor should commercial 
aircraft operate regularly from busy military airports. 

Mr. Chairman, those are stated policies which have been published. 

In our administration of our responsibilities under the Federal Air- 
port Act, and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, we work very closely 
with the military in achieving the solutions of the problem of joint 
civil and military use of airports. 

One tool that has proven to be useful in this respect is the airport 
use panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. It receives the plans 
of the Air Force, Navy, and the Army, and the CAA’s plans under 
the Federal Airport Act, for airport improvement. Through that 
device it achieves coordination of the various programs. 

I would say, just speaking generally, we have no fundamental 
objection to the use of civil facilities by military aircraft and we, 
of course, have gone along with many plans in that respect. How- 
ever, there are many operational problems which do come up, and 
we wish to work closely with the military on solving those. 

I would like to point out something that is giving us some concern. 
It was brought up in a letter dated February 16, 1955, from Maj. 
Gen. Wiley D. Ganey, Director of Operations, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations, of the United States Air Force in which it points out the 
problem of the newer types of high-performance aircraft used by the 
Air Force, and states that: 

The Air Force is rapidly completing its transition to aircraft that are charac- 
terized by great spreads and high rates of fuel consumption. Of course, our 
plans do not stagnate at this point but are looking forward to further evolution 
that will embrace supersonic speeds at the standard. I mention the charac- 
teristics of our first line aircraft to draw attention to the incompatability of Air 
Force standard equipment and the relatively slow conventional aircraft. 

I might say in explanation, this letter deals with the problem of 
joint civil use of military airports. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you think is the motive behind the letter? 





Mr. Leer. It deals with a specific problem which may be arising, 
Mr. Chairman, with the higher performance military aircraft. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your reaction with reference to this specific 
problem? 

Mr. Ler. I personally feel we have many devices now for solving 
our operational problems and that there is nothing inherently impos- 
sible of solution in the joint civil-military use of airfields. 

Mr. Jounson. I think one of the things we would like to find out 
about was developed this morning by an Air Force witness. He 
stated that on behalf.of the Air Force he was going around and 
looking at various municipal airports—public airports that are under 
your jurisdiction—and taking notes and finding out about them so 
they would have an inventory of the available airports in the country. 

There was some comment that this officer made and he gave the 
impression—I don’t know whether he gave the chairman the impres- 
sion—that in some places you were not permitting him to do that, you 
were not permitting him to go to the manager of the airport, for 
instance, at Stockton, where I live, to let them find out what the situa- 
tion is and survey the potential use of that airport by a Reserve 
squadron. 

Now, what about that? Do you chaperon what these people do, 
or do they have to get a permit from you to talk with the airport 
manager and learn what facilities they have, or just what is the 
relationship? 

Mr. Ler. Well, Mr. Johnson, I think I should clear up our juris- 
diction. There is only one airport in the continental United States 
which is operated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and over 
which they have direct jurisdiction and that is the Washington 
National Airport, just across the river from here. 

All other airports, as such, are operated by local communities or 
port authorities or counties or some other governmental unit, such as 
that, and we don’t exercise direct supervision over any of their oper- 
ations. We do put out certain safety rules for their operation, but 
they have control over their own facility. . 

I would like to say that we have certain intermediate landing fields 
in this country which we do not class as airports. I am talking about 
airports which are regularly open to public use. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there any objection on the part of your group in 
the jurisdiction which they exercise on airports, to the Air Force 
going around and finding out about these airports so they will have 
a sort of an inventory of what they might draw on in the event that 
they needed to take some of these airports? 

Mr. Ler. Well, we certainly have no objection. The agreement 
that we have between the military and civil departments concerned 
is that—the paragraph of the terms of reference of the Airport Use 
Panel which I read before, in which it said that— 
interagency planning and coordination whould be done within the Airport Use 
Panel before a member agency recommends its airport program to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Congress for fiscal and legislative approval. 

We do not ever prevent any— we couldn't actually—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Is there any other group that has control in some 
way. 

May I ask you this: Are you the member of the Board that Chan 
Gurney is on? 
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Mr. Lez. No, sir; that is the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Jounson. Do they exercise any jurisdiction over public air- 
ports, giving them licenses and laying down the rules? Perhaps 
they are the group that we are thinking about. 

Mr. Les. They do not exercise any jurisdiction over private 
airports. They govern the certificates of convenience and necessity 
for scheduled air carriers going into private airports but in this 
country, as opposed to many foreign countries, airports are operated 
privately, except for the one exception I mentioned. 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Lee, the impression I got this morning from 
the Air Force witness whom Mr. Johnson referred to wasn’t exactly 
the same as his. I got the impression that the Air Force, when it 
decides that a particular area requires an airport for either Air National 
Guard, or Air Reserve use, will go into that area and perhaps look at 
4 or 5 airports. 

In the process, it will discuss with the airport managers and with 
the municipal officials, if that is pertinent, the idea that the Air Force 
will be coming in there—not at sometime in the distant future, but 
perhaps in the immediate future. It is a requirement that exists at 
that time. 

The testimony as I understood it was that the Civil Aeronautics 
authority objected to the Air Force talking to the municipal officials 
or airport managers, on the basis of the immediate requirement and 
an immediate possibility of their going into that, or one of the other 
airports that they are looking at in that area. 

Now, that is a little bit different from your concept of the testimony, 
Mr. Johnson. I don’t know whether I am correct or not. 

Mr. Jounnson. I think it is identical with mine. Perhaps I didn’t 
state it as well as you did. 

Mr. Ketieuer. I got the impression from your statement that it 
was an inventory for, perhaps, D-day, but my impression was an 
immediate requirement. 

Does that change your answer in any way, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. I don’t believe it does, Mr. Kelleher. 

We have brought up before the Use Panel the agreement which was 
reached with regard to coordination of airport development plans. 

We feel that such coordination —which was agreed upon after lengthy 
discussion—is valuable in assisting the Air Force in obtaining satis- 
factory solution to its problems. 

We do not want to block in any way the proper solution of these 
problems, but with the growth of the aviation in this country, we find 
that we are getting more and more into areas where there is mutual 
potential conflict and—well, a number of problems which arise. 

Mr. KeLLEHER. May | interrupt you ee If the Air Force to- 
day, and without reference to the CAA, or the Airport Use Panel, or 
any of your groups who coordinate = wind activities —went out into the 
Baltimore-Washington area, for example, and talked to airport man- 
agers and others who are responsible for the airports—and, as I say, 
without any reference to you or the Airport Use Panel—would you 
have any objection? 

Mr. Les. I would say that it would be better if the prospective 
programs were discussed in the Airport Use. Panel before the surveys 
were made. 
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Mr. Ke.ieser. This survey, as I understand it, is merely to look 
at the physical facilities and the adaptability of them for a Reserve, or 
Air National Guard activity. 

As I understand it, it would be well prior to any decision as to where 
they would go, and indeed I would assume they would go to your 
Airport Use Panel prior to any decision as to which one of these 5 or 6 
they might use. That is the impression I got from the testimony. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. I would just like to point out that we not only 
have airport problems, which are pretty knotty in this crowded 
country of ours, but we have some really very difficult air space 
problems. We are actually running out of our air space in this 
country. We haven’t got enough room to maneuver in many of the 
areas where we want to maneuver. With the higher performance 
aircraft that we have, we just are running into problems where we 
don’t know the solution yet. 

It is in many cases evident that military activities must be based 
in areas which are the most congested as far as civil activities are 
concerned. The source of Reserve trainees and Air National Guard 
trainees must necessarily mean the larger metropolitan areas and 
those are just the areas where we have the highest densities of civil 
traffic. 

Our air traffic problem is increasing at the rate of about 25 percent 
every 2 years and in considering any specific airport problem, we 
naturally must consider the whole air space problem so that there 
will be no curtailment of either military or civil activity. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, take a specific case. The Air Force will set 
up the survey team. That is what they are called. That survey 
team will go into an area which the Air Force had previously decided 
was an area where there should be a flying unit. When they go in 
there to survey a local facility, a flying field, they are met by, of course, 
the local city authorities, and then the Civil Aeronautics. Does Civil 
Aeronautics come in at that early date? 

Mr. Ler. Well, I don’t know that they have, always, in the past. 
I think we have found that in many of the difficult cases when the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is in at the start of the planning, 
we can help avoid certain problems that might otherwise arise later. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t object to your coming in early. I think it 
is wise. The point I am getting at is this. When you do come in at 
an early date, in some instances I have been given the impression 
certainly from the witnesses here today, and from what I know per- 
sonally, that the Civil Aeronautics Administration had frowned on 
this joint activity. 

Mr. Ler. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can testify personally, because 
I have been in that, that we do not frown on joint activity as such at 
all. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you say that you frown on joint jet activity 
and use by the military of jet training planes? 

Mr. Leg. No, sir. 

In fact, we have joined in an agreement in the Airport Use Panel 
that there is nothing inherently dangerous in the joint use of jet and 
conventional aircraft. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there any spot in the course of negotiations 
where you can refuse something or allow something? Do you have 
any authority at all, one way or the other? 
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Mr. Leg. No, sir. It is strictly an Air Force negotiation with the 
community. 

Mr. Jounson. As long as they comply with your rules, then the 
negotiation is entirely between the Air Force and the municipality, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. We have certain responsibilities—if we 
have invested Federal money in an airport for civil purposes, we must 
see to it that that investment is not lost. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is implicit in a situation where you have 
money invested. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me that the Air Force has a greater 
claim—if there is a claim—to the use of military training at an airport 
where there is an investment by the Federal Government, than if 
there was no investment by the Federal Government. What is your 
reaction to that? 

Mr. Les. It might involve the case of two airports in a community, 
and the problem of interrelationship between the traffic of those two 
airports. The military would certainly have a great claim upon any 
airport in which Federal funds were invested. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, when they go into that airport with a view 
toward perhaps setting up a unit there for Reserve flying training, 
certainly the Civil Aeronautics Authority has been called upon for its 
opinion, and certainly the Civil Aeronautics Authority has given its 
opinion, too. 

Mr. Ler. When the decision bas been made, yes. 

I think the recent agreement on the Airport Use Panel—the agree- 
ment on the Airport Use Panel, is to avoid any situation which might 
arise by consummated agreement between the Air Force and the 
community which would result in air traffic conflicts or other conflicts 
which would be to the mutual detriment of most civil and military 
aviation. 

Mr. Brooks. You would definitely characterize your attitude as 
cooperative with the Reserve training? 

Mr. Ler. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Would it be jet training or other training? 

Mr. Ler. Well, all training. We feel it is an absolute national 
necessity that we do this, and we wish to assist in it. 

Mr. Brooks. One more question. My colleague is not here, now— 
he was here before lunch and he told me he couldn’t make it, but he 
has been questioning witnesses with reference to the Fiendship Air- 
port near Baltimore. Have you anything that you can give us with 
reference to that situation? 

Mr. Ler. Well, Mr. Chairman, with regard to military use of that 
field, do you mean? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. Not with regard to its use as a second Washington 
National Airport. 

All I know, Mr. Chairman, is that there is a very small number of 
military aircraft there. I think just the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command aircraft. That again is a matter of strictly local 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Brooks. The problem, though, isn’t that simple, as I under- 
stood from the questions. I don’t know personally about it but 
Mr. Devereux was concerned about it and I thought I ought to ask 
you about it. He is not here. 
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Apparently there is need for an airport in that vicinity apparently 
the city of Baltimore has rejected it for use for flying training. 

Could you give us any information on that? Did the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority participate in that rejection? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, we had no participation at all in any of the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Bray. I had a little experience with something that happened 
in my home State over that and people had the impression that Civil 
Aeronautics were the ones who were objecting to the jets being used 
in a certain field. 

I went into the matter and that was not it. It was the local airport 
people who were objecting. They finally moved their jets away to 
another field. I believe you people are getting credit for stopping a 
lot of things that you are not doing. 

Mr. Lex. I think that is so, that we get either the credit or the 
blame. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t say whether it was right or wrong, but the 
generally publicized idea that you people were responsible wasn’t 
true at all. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I have had a lot of dealings with Mr. Lee and 
I believe he is doing a wonderful job and is trying to be quite fair. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jonnson. I agree with Mr. Wickersham. I have had some 
dealings with what I think was your group. They treated me very 
nicely. I talked to Mr. Gurney about it. 

You made an interesting comment awhile ago about there not being 
enough air space for all the airplanes. 

That is true with all the forces. We have the military everywhere 
now in America. Everywhere. They are at every crossroads. In 
my little town we have four Reserve units and a National Guard. 
It is a rather small town. Wherever you drop down in America you 
will find some type of military group there, either air or ground, and 
also perhaps a Navy unit. In fact, we have that down there. 

That is a problem. I don’t know how we can solve it. We are 
building our forces up and we have to have them everywhere. 

Mr. Ler. We are attempting by an intensive development program, 
by an intensive radar installation program, and by other methods, to 
take care of the traffic as it increases. So far, we seem to be staying 
on top of the situation so that we are, with certain exceptions, allowing 
traffic to move without undue delays. 

Mr. Jounson. Has there been any reflection in the way of accidents 
on account of the increased density of aircraft out of airports through- 
out the country? 

Mr. Ler. No; although there is concern about that subject, Mr. 
Johnson, and we are considering at the present time an experimental 
regulation for the Washington area here, which would put in certain 
procedures aimed at reducing the danger of collision. The problem 
is naturally growing, not only by the numbers of aircraft, but by the 
increased performance of the newer aircraft. 

Mr. Jounson. I will ask you one more question that is sort of 
personal. I live up this way from Washington, about 6 or 8 blocks. 
Airplanes come out of Bolling Field and are climbing over this whole 
metropolitan area. They come out of the National Airport and they 
are climbing on the way up. 
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If those 2-motor airplanes lost a motor, 1 of those planes would 
drop down on these houses. They go right over my house I feel, 
sometimes. 

I was going to write a letter and suggest they route them up the 
river and then turn right on the way up to New York, instead of 
climbing over this dense area of population. 

We might have another experience like they had over in the northern 
part of New Jersey when the Secretary was killed. Bob Patterson 
was killed and some others I knew were killed, just because something 
went wrong with the motors and they were in a dense area and they 
landed on these houses. 

Mr. Ler. In the first place, on the flight characteristics of the 
aircraft, our regulations are such that they must be able to fly and 
maneuver on one engine. 

Mr. JoHnson. But can they climb with one engine? If they are 
going in, it doesn’t make any difference. They can glide in. But 
when they are climbing with only two motors and they haven’t 
obtained altitude, it seems to be very precarious to allow them to 
go over all this built-up area. 

Mr. Ler. They should have a rate of climb of between three and 
five hundred feet a minute on one engine. 

As far as routing traffic is concerned, that is a very real problem. 
I would say that the densest route with northerly winds is still what 
it was a couple of years ago when we made a detailed survey and that 
is out of what we call the northwest passage. South of the Naval 
Observatory and essentially out the Potomac River. 

When there is a southerly wind, they go down the river until they 
reach an altitude of 1,200 feet and then turn. 

However, we also have a fairly high volume of incoming traffic in 
in the northwest passage, and we have used the Anacostia River exit 
route as one which is feasible and one in which the population density 
is not too high. They go out, essentially, over the river. 

Mr. Brooks. We thank you very much. That is not exactly the 
reason you are here, but we are interested, of course, in the explanation. 
Mr. Kelleher has a question. 

Mr. KeLLEHER. Just one question, Mr. Lee. I wonder if this 
might synthesize the problem, which apparently doesn’t exist but 
which we have been led to believe did exist between the CAA and 
the Air Force. 

What are the circumstances, if any, under which you could prevent 
the Air Force from going into a municipal airport? 

Mr. Ler. We cannot prevent the Air Force from going into any 
airport in the United States, with the possible exception of Washing- 
ton National Airport, and they are already in there. However, 
through our agreements with the military agencies, we have machin- 
ery set up for prior consultation with regard to Air Force plans. As 
I see it, such prior consultation will become increasingly important 
as our air congestion and airport congestion grows, and will be a 
means by which we can prevent problems arising at the early stages 
of negotiation, rather than after the negotiations have been carried 
close to a conclusion. 

Mr. Kevueger. In other words, you have a gentleman’s agreement 
which isn’t violated? Is that another way of saying it? 
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Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. It is a recent gentleman’s agreement, and we 
are confident it will not be violated. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kelleher, what witness was it this morning who 
testified? 

Mr. Ketiener. General Rodenhauser, sir, of the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. I wonder if he is here now. 

General RopenHAUSER. | am, Mr. Chairman, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you step up here a moment? 

Mr. Johnson has suggested that we ask you now to give again to us 
your idea of where the Civil Aeronautics fits into this picture. 

General RopennausEerR. Mr. Chairman, I addressed my remarks 
this morning to the problem of the Air Force surveying airfields, and 
the point at which we believe the CAA should come into the picture, as 
contrary to the point at which we believe that they think they should 
come into the picture. I believe that was the picture I tried to create 
this morning. 

We were recently, within the last few days, asked to participate in a 
discussion of this subject with them, which was the subject of a letter 
with which you and | apparently were familiar this morning. 

It has been the Air Force view, to reiterate my statement of this 
morning, that where we are seeking information of an inventory- 
category nature —for instance, in the surveying of an area for possible 
location of a Reserve unit, that we feel free to go out and look at the 
airports, take an inventory of them, without any decision or commit- 
ment to local civilian communities, as to our definite use of those air- 
ports. After we have made that area survey, and within the Air Force 
made up our minds that it is a suitable area, that there are suitable 
airports, we then feel that we have reached the point where we may 
want to negotiate. 

At that point, we then bring the CAA representatives into the pic- 
ture. 

I believe that that summarizes the point in fewer words, that I was 
trying to get over this morning. 

I believe the essential problem is, the point at which CAA is ad- 
vised of our desiring to survey, or negotiate. 

Now, obviously, Mr. Chairman, if the Air Force is to get on with its 
business, if every time we want to go out and check an airport or an 
area for possible uses—possible airports for use in the Air Force pic- 
ture, without definite intention of negotiating for one, if we have to 
check that fact with another Government agency, we are going to slow 
down considerably the planning, as such, that might go on within the 
Air Force, as pure planning. 

We have never objected to—we continuously do it every day—I 
believe as Mr. Lee pointed out—-when we get to the point of serious 
intentions, we bring the CAA into the picture and normally their 
regional representative is present whenever those negotiations are 
carried on. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it your impression that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration follows fundamentally the ideas which Mr. Lee has 
just given us? 

General RopENHAUsSER. As far as | am aware, ves, sir. I am not 
on the airport-use panel. I do have 2 or 3 officers here who do partici- 
pate in those discussions and they might be able to address themselves 
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more specifically to that phase of the problem than I could. I have 
never participated on an airport-use panel, vet. 

My purpose in discussing this this morning was to point out that 
there was some difference of opinion on the point at which the CAA 
and its related agencies should be brought into the survey picture, in 
surveying airports for possible Air Force use. 

If you care to pursue the question of that further in detail, I have an 
officer here who participated in the discussions yesterday that took 
place on that subject, with the CAA representatives. 

Mr. Jounson. In your experience, have you had any what you 
consider undue delays on account of the activities of any other agency, 
or are you just talking about a theoretical situation? 

General RopENHAusER. I was addressing myself this morning to 
this latest—if vou will remember when I started out I said there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding of the subject of negotiating 
for the use of airports in the United States. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to find out from you, in any of your opera- 
tions, in your negotiations, in your effort to get a list of available 
airports, have you been delayed or obstructed at all? 

General RopENHAusER. Not to date in getting that information; 
no, sir. We have gone out and made surveys. It is only this very 
recent proposal that has raised the question of this possibility arising. 
As I say, my first indication of it was a letter that I saw for the first 
time yesterday morning. It was a mimeographed letter. It ap- 
parently had wide dissemination. It was the subject of a meeting 
that took place yesterday between the Air Force members of the use 
panel, and other representatives of Federal agencies, in which Colonel] 
Payne participated. 

Mr. Jounson. You heard Mr. Lee testify here very frankly this 
afternoon and explain the situation, at least to my satisfaction. 

Were you satisfied with the testimony he offered here? 

General Ropennauser. Well, Mr. Johnson, I don’t run his agency. 
Certainly I would have to be satisfied with what Mr. Lee said. My 
purpose in inviting Colonel Payne to address the committee here is 
to develop this business of the point at which CAA or its representa- 
tives feel competent to discuss Mr. Lee’s agency. 

Mr. Jounson. | don’t want you to be a chaperon of somebody 
elses testimony, either. I.don’t mean that. Perhaps the colonel can 
straighten the whole thing out. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOSEPH PAYNE, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel Payne. Actually, there are two coordinating phases that 
we are concerned with that we have discussed this afternoon. 

As Mr. Lee stated, the terms of reference of the airport-use panel 
require coordination among the Federal agencies as to how our Federal 
airports will be used. That coordination is in accordance with the 
terms of reference of the panel. That is done prior to the subcom- 
mittee to the Bureau of the Budget, and on to the Congress. 

The other coordination that takes place prior to that time was the 
question of an airport-use panel meeting vesterday afternoon. At 
that time, the panel, along with the advisory committee, which is 
composed of representatives of industry, discussed the method of 
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surveys of civil airports by the Air Force, in selecting sites for our 
Air Force Reserve bases. At this time, we took up the recommenda- 
tion of the Commerce member, which was presented to the panel in a 
letter. It quoted the civil air policy, which Mr. Lee has previously 
quoted, and stated that they felt that we were not adhering to that 
policy in conducting our surveys. The recommendation was that the 
facilities of the airport-use panel be fully utilized to inform all inter- 
ested Federal agencies, together with those comprising the Airport-Use 
Panel Advisory Committee, of proposed construction and use programs 
before presenting them to the public at the local level. 

These surveys that we have been conducting, in order to get some 
sites in the Air Force program, we consider to be primarily factfinding, 
and for the purpose of gathering information, in order to bring up our 
inventory. At that time there is no release to the public of proposed 
use. We feel that once we survey this given area, and from inventories 
select a few sites within the given area that might meet our require- 
ment, then at that time, and prior to our negotiations and contacting 
the public at the local level, we will present our requirements to the 
use panel, in order that interested agencies will be informed as to our 
requirements and when the negotiations will be conducted, and also 
in order that the interested agencies may participate in the negotia- 
tions. In that way, we feel that we are coordinating with the inter- 
ested agencies and at the same time not holding up our surveys, or 
moving forward with our program. 

Mr. Brooks. I saw a list of municipalities thet hed rejocted, or 
failed to accept tentative offers, if you could put it that strong, from 
the Air Force, regarding Reserve flying. There are a great many 
airports in this country that fail or refuse to accept. 

The thing that occurred to me when I read that list was, perhaps 
there was some reason from an aeronautical standpoint, why they 
would not accept them. You don’t assign that to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, do you? 

Colonel Payne. No, sir; we don’t assign it to it. We use the panel 
for the purpose of determining whether or not we think it is feasible 
or compatible that the military move in and operate on a civil airport. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean you don’t attribute the refusal to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, do you? 

Colonel Payne. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

I think that is about as far as we can go on it. 

Thank you very much, Colonel, and gentlemen. 

Administrator Lee, sir, we thank you very much for coming down. 
There is no reason to keep you here if you don’t care to stay. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, sir. I shall be available at any time should 
you need further information. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate very much your cooperation. 

Now, the next witness is Major General McGowan, commanding 
general, 50th Armored Division, National Guard of New Jersey. 

Mr. Kewiuiener. Mr. Galusha, of the National Guard Association 
accompanies the general, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Let the record show that the colonel is here. 




















STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, 50TH ARMORED DIVISION, NEW JERSEY NATIONAL 
GUARD, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. MARK GALUSHA, REPRESENT- 
ING THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 


General McGowan. I am Maj. Gen. Donald W. McGowan, com- 
manding general of the 50th Armored Division, New Jersey National 
Guard, and as the chairman of the committee on legislation of the 
National Guard Association of the United States, I am here today. 

I am sure you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that the National Guard 
Association played an important role in the enactment of Public Law 
783, 81st Congress, which bears your name. We believed then, and 
we still believe, that the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 is of 
greater importance to the Reserve components than any other single 
act today. 

The National Guard has long since learned that you do not have 
good National Guard units without adequate armory facilities. 
Young men are proud to join and to belong to a National Guard unit 
that has adequate armory facilities and, moreover, these men remain 
with such units for longer periods of time. 

We, therefore, favor the purposes of H. R. 2107 to extend the 
appropriation authority of the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. 
Whether the committee recommends the extension of this authority 
indefinitely as provided in H. R. 2107 or for a specific time and amount, 
we leave to your judgment. Should the committee choose the latter, 
we would again recommend the extension of the authority in the 
minimum amount of $250 million over a 5-year period for the Army 
National Guard. 

In addition to the extension of the appropriation authority, there 
are several clarifying amendments which the association wishes to 
propose. None of these amendments in any way change the intent 
of the Congress in the enactment of Public Law 783. We have 
prepared a mimeographed sheet which shows these amendments as 
they appear in the language of the act. 

(The paper referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C. 


There follows the amendments proposed by the National Guard Association of 
the United States to the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 830). 
These amendments are additions to H. R. 2107. The words excluded from the 
present language of the Act are indicated in brackets and the new language is 
in italics. A brief analysis is attached. 

1. Amend subsection (b) of section 3, to read as follows: 

*(b) (1) contribute to any State such funds as he shall determine to be necessary 
to expand, rehabilitate or convert facilities owned by such State to the extent 
required for the joint utilization of such facilities; and 

(2) contribute to any State such funds as he shall determine to be necessary to 
expand, rehabilitate, alter or convert facilities owned by such State to the extent made 
made necessary or to acquire, construct, erpand, rehabilitate, alter or convert such 
additional facilities as he shall determine to have been made essential, by any conver- 
sion, redesignation or reorganization of a unit or units of the Army National Guard 
of the United States or the Air National Guard of the United States. 

2. Amend subsection (b) of section 4, to read as follows: 

““(b) No unit of the National Guard of the United States or the Air National 
Guard of the United States shall be withdrawn from any community or area, 








nor shall the location of any such unit be changed, pursuant to any authority 
conferred by this Act, until the governor of the State within which such unit is 
situated shall have been consulted [with regard] and consented to such withdrawal 
or change of location.’’ 

3. Amend subsection (d) of section 4 to read as follows: 

“(d) Each contribution made pursuant to section 3 (b) or 3 (c) of this Act 
shall be subject to such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Armed Services Committees of the Congress, shall deem 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this Act: Provided, That except as agreed 
at the time the contribution is made the facilities provided through contribu- 
tions made pursuant to section 3 (b) 2 or 3 (c) of this Act shall be subject to 
joint utilization only to the extent deemed practicable by the State concerned. 
No contribution shall be made under section 3 (ce) for any [facility] armory 
in an amount exceeding 75 per centum of the cost [of the additional or improved 
facilities to be constructed] thereof: And provided further, That for the purpose 
of such computation the amount to be contributed by any State shall be exclu- 
sive of the cost or market value of any real estate which may be contributed by 
the State concerned for the purposes of section 3 (c) of this Act.” 

t. Amend subsection (a) of section 7 to read as follows: 

‘““(a) ‘facility’ ineludes any interest in land, any armory or other structure 
together with any improvement thereto [and any storage or other facility] 
normally required for the administration and training of any unit of any Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces of the United States, and the maintenance and 
storage of its equi pment.” 

5. Insert a new subsection (b) in section 7 and redesignate present subsection 
(b) (c) and (d) as (ce) (d) and (e), respectively. 

“(b) ‘Armory’ means a structure which houses and is used for the training and 
administration of a unit or units of a reserve component. All other structures and 
improvemenis pertaining (9 a fucility as defined in subsection (a) shall be considered 
as nonarmory construction for the purposes of this act.” 

6. Amend redesignated subsection (d) of section 7 to read as follows: 

(ec) “Reserve component”’ [of the Armed Forces of the United States] shall 
include— 

(1) the Army National Guard of the United States; 

(2) the Air National Guard of the United States; 

(3) the [Organized Reserve Corps] Army Reserve; 

(4) the [United States] Naval Reserve; 

(5) the [United States] Marine Corps Reserve; 

(6) the [United States] Air Force Reserve; and 

(7) the Coast Guard Reserve; and 


ANALYSIS 


1. Present subsection (b) of section 3 is redesignated as (b) (1) and a new sub- 
section (b) (2) added. The latter will permit construction of facilities made 
necessary by the conversion and redesignation of existing National Guard units 
at 100 percent Federal expense. 

2. Would amend present section 4 (b) to provide that no National Guard unit 
shall be withdrawn from a State, nor its location changed without the consent of 
the Governor. 

3. Would amend present section 4 (d) to provide that facilities required and 
constructed as a result of conversion and redesignation of existing National Guard 
units as provided in new section 3 (b) (2) will be subject to joint utilization under 
the same conditions as apply to National Guard facilities construeted under 3 (c). 
The further amendment to section 4 (d) will provide that nonarmory construction 
shall be excluded from the 75 percent restriction on Federal contributions toward 
State-owned facilities. 

4. Would amend the definition of ‘“‘facility’’ now contained in section 7 (a) 
deleting certain surplus words. 

5. Provides definitions of the words ‘“‘armory’’ and ‘‘nonarmory”’ as used in the 
act. 

6. Redefines the reserve components, adopting the terminology of section 202, 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 


General McGowan. The No. 1 amendment is in the nature of the 
addition to section 3 (b) of the act and the new language appears in 
the underlined subsection (2) in the upper half of page 1. 
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The purpose of this new subsection is to provide that the Secretary 
of Defense may contribute Federal funds to pay 100 percent of the 
cost of converting or constructing additions to State-owned armories 
made necessary by the conversion, redesignation, or reorganization of 
a unit or units of the National Guard. We have such an example at 
the present time. The Army National Guard has been comprised of 
25 infantry divisions and 2 armored divisions. To meet military 
requirements four of these infantry divisions are being converted to 
armor. 

The case of the 27th Infantry Division of New York, now being 
converted to armor is typical. Most of the State-owned armories of 
this division are not suitable or of sufficient size to house the men and 
equipment of these units upon conversion from infantry to armor. 
Since this conversion is being made to meet the military requirements 
of the Federal Government, it would appear equitable for the Federal 
Government to pay all the cost of the conversion or additions to those 
armories. The State concerned will receive no appreciable benefit 
because of the conversion from infantry to armor. 

No. 2 amendment simply provides that units of the National Guard 
will not be changed within a State without the consent of the governor. 
This brings the language of the subsection in conformance with section 
60 of the National Defense Act, as amended, which reads in part as 
follows: 

Provided, That no change in allotment, branch, or arm of units or organizations 
wholly within a single State will be made without the approval of the Governor of 
the State concerned. 

Amendments 3, 4, and 5 are related to the extent that the latter 
two amendments define words used in 3. Section 4 (d) of the act, 
among other things, provides for the 75 percent Federal contribution 
and 25 percent State contribution toward the construction of National 
Guard armories. 

As the members of the committee are aware, prior to the enactment 
of Public Law 783, all armories for the National Guard were con- 
structed wholly at State expense and the so-called nonarmory con- 
struction was paid from Federal funds appropriated to the National 
Guard Bureau. Nonarmory construction consists chiefly of storage 
space and maintenance facilities for the Federal equipment which 
cannot be cared for in an armory. 

Because of the special definition of the word “facility”? appearing in 
section 7 (a) of the act, and the use of this word in section 4 (d) it was 
construed that the States should contribute a minimum of 25 percent 
toward nonarmory construction as wellas armory. This was certainly 
not the intent of Congress. That this is the fact is demonstrated by 
the language which the Congress has included in the appropriations 
act each year. 

The language appearing in the appropriations act which I quote 

reads as follows: 
Provided, That such portion of the amount so transferred as may be applied to the 
construction of buildings and facilities other than armories shall be without 
regard to the 75 per centum restriction on contributions contained in section 4 (d) 
of the Act of September 11, 1950. 

The changes which will be made by the adoption of amendments 3, 
4, and 5 in no way change the original intent of the act and will make 
it unnecessary to include special language in future appropriations acts. 
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Amendment 6 is purely technical and simply defines ‘‘reserve com- 
ponent” in accordance with section 202 of The Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952. 

Mr. Chairman, while I indicated to you earlier that the National 
Guard Association considers the National Defense Facilities Act of 
major importance to the Army and Air National Guard and the other 
reserve components, we have been appalled and dismayed with the 
administration of this act within the Department of Defense as it 
applies to the Army National Guard. Our complaints with the 
administration of the act are in two respects: (1) Delay in approving 
projects submitted by the States, and (2) the inflexible, unrealistic, 
and inadequate criteria prescribed by the Department of Defense for 
armories. 

Delay in approving projects: In the 4 fiscal years that Congress 
has made appropriations under Public Law 783, a total of $64,994,000 
has been appropriated as the Federal Government’s share toward the 
construction of Army National Guard armories. Up to this time, and 
there are only 3 months of this fiscal year remaining, approximately 
50 percent of this money, or $32 million, has been obligated. This 
delay is not due to the fact that the States have not appropriated their 
share. Neither is this delay due to the fact that the States have not 
submitted projects, as there are over 400 projects now in the Pentagon 
awaiting approval at one of the many stages. Some of these projects 
have been awaiting action for over a year. 

The major complaint, however, is with the inadequate, unrealistic, 
and inflexible criteria prescribed by the Department of Defense for 
National Guard armories. As you gentlemen know, units of the Army 
and units of the National Guard use the same table of organization and 
equipment, vary greatly in size and in the amount and types of equip- 
ment issued to them. However, the established Department of 
Defense criteria is the same for all types of units, except that units with 
less than 120 men are limited to less space than a unit that exceeds 120 
men, regardless of the amount of equipment. In multiple-type 
armories, that is, armories for two or more units, the Department of 
Defense term ‘unit’? means 200 men, and disregards the necessity for 
providing separate administration locker and storage rooms for each 
unit. Whether a unit has an authorized strength of 100 men or of 180 
men, the same unit requirement exists for its own separate adminis- 
tration, locker, and storage facilities. 

We of the National Guard insist upon three things with respect to 
armory criteria: 

That facilities be provided for each unit, regardless of size. 
That these unit facilities be provided to accommodate units of 
150 or more men, and 

3. That additional storage and instructional facilities essential to 
the training of technical units, as well as adequate staff and adminis- 
trative space for battalion, regimental, and higher headquarters be 
provided for by means of a flexible criteria with respect thereto; 

If I may depart from my prepared statement for a moment, we 
think it is not wise to tailor-make units to either existing sizes, or the 
specific sizes unit presently being planned for. As an instance, the 
criteria of the Department of Defense which sets up 2 sizes for 
company-unit armories would, for an armored field artillery batallion 
as presently organized, be of 1 size, whereas proposed changes pres- 
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ently under consideration in the Department of the Army, to increase 
the size of field artillery units comparable in size to that of infantry 
units, would in every instance place each of these company or battery- 
size units in the upper bracket, which would entitle them to the larger 
size locker rooms and supply rooms. 

The same applies to the armored engineer batallion, as an instance, 
which, in view of contemplated and possibly—I can’t say probably 
until after it has happened—changes would increase those engineer 
units to a size which would permit them to enjoy the benefits of the 
larger criteria. Therefore we feel that to build an unit-size armory 
up to 100 or 120, and 120 or larger is not good business. 

While Public Law 783 provides that the States will bear 25 percent 
of the cost of armories, the Federal Government’s share is limited to 
construction no more than 5 feet from the building foundation. Thus 
the States must bear all the cost of bringing utilities to that line, must 
pay for all the grading, roads, hard stands, walks, and of landscaping. 
In actual practice, to get a barely adequate armory, the States are 
now bearmg from 45 to 55 percent of the costs. Could the National 
Guard Association have been given more notice of this hearing, we 
had planned to have actual cost figures submitted on several typical 
armories. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of your committee sat for 
nearly 8 weeks listening to testimony on the National Reserve Plan. 
Under that plan, it is proposed that the Army and Air National 
Guard will be nearly doubled in strength. The present rate of 
building armories is not now keeping pace with our current gradual 
annual growth. Many of the new armories we are now building will 
be wholly inadequate a short time hence. We believe it is pennywise 
and pound-foolish to build a new armory that will not house the units 
and its complete unit equipment the day that it is completed. This 
has happened and would happen in more instances, if the States were 
not spending their funds over and above their required 25-percent 
share to insure an adequate facility upon completion. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, we would welcome 
your examination of the armory construction program for the Army 
National Guard. We feel that it should be decentralized to the 
Army, and in turn decentralized to the National Guard Bureau. 

With the Armory Facilities Act now about to expire, the Depart- 
ment of Defense finally approved a new multiple unit, criteria on 
March 30, although we have not as yet received it. 

Based upon such an examination of the Army National Guard 
armory construction program, we would be content to leave the final 
determination in your hands. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

Colonel, do you have a statement? 

Colonel GatusHa. No; I do not Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you differ with the general’s statement in any 
respect? 

Colonel GaLusna. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any additional views you would like to give 
the committee? 

Colonel GatusHa. No, sir; Mr. Chairman. General Walsh, who 
was unable to be here today went over General McGowan’s statement 
and I am sure he is also in accord with that statement. 
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General McGowan. We merely bring out that the National Reserve 
plan indicates 100 percent increases in the strength of the Army and 
Air National Guard. 

Mr. Jounson. You feel, however, we should look at some of the 
things you mentioned there, the different types of construction of 
armories and so forth? 

General McGowan. We feel they must be built on a basis that will 
permit upon construction, a certain amount of flexibility with respect 
to the maximum sized unit that can be housed in the armory, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You are thinking of the implementation of this 
National Reserve Act and you feel there are some changes that can 
be made that will be profitable to us? 

General McGowan. We feel this is related to the implementation 
of the National Reserve plan, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. | might make this 
observation. I| think with a little better liaison in reference to the 
construction of the armories for the National Guard, we would prob- 
ably get better results. We have a very difficult situation. I know 
as a member of the committee I can speak for myself, that we don’t 
know about the construction of guard armories, and we don’t want 
to force ourselves into the position of dictating to any State authority, 
or trying to influence a State authority. At the same time, we are 
compelled to sit up here and legislate on something we don’t know 
about. I will just say that I know of guard armories built in my 
own parish at home that I have never seen and I won’t go there 
until | am invited to see the construction, and I don’t think I should, 
because I don’t want to be put in the position of telling the State 
what to do. If we had better liaison I think the result would be 
perhaps better. 

General McGowan. We quite agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not telling you how to do it, but I just give 
you that thought. 

General McGowan. The conditions do vary greatly within the 
States, which is a point that we have always made, and that is one 
reason we advocate flexible criteria to fit that part of the country in 
which the armory is to be located, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no questions, we thank you very much, 
General, and Colonel Galusha. 

Do we have Colonel Boyer here, of the Reserves? 

Mr. Ketieser. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Boyer had to leave town. 
He called me just before the meeting and hoped that Mr. Chambers 
would be here. Is Mr. Chambers present? Mr. Chairman I suggest 
Colonel Boyers statement be inserted at this point. 

Mr. Brooks. Without objection. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


A SraTEMENT BEFORE THE House ARMED SERVICES CoMMITTEE BY CoL. C. M. 
Boyer, Executive DirRecTtoR OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, the Reserve Officers Association appreciates the opportunity 
to testify on the legislation presently before this committee. 

In 1950, this association in conjunction with the National Guard Association, 
and others who were interested, vigorously supported the enactment of the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. With its enactment we felt there was 
adequate legislative authority to permit the prompt development of proper 
armories and facilities for the Reserves of the country. 
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The fact that the Congress saw fit to establish a ceiling on the amount that 
could be expended under the authorities contained in this act, did not disturb us 
particularly since it appeared that it was the intention of the Congress that the 
$250 million so authorized was to be spent over the 5 fiscal years following the 
enactment of the legislation. This would have been a most satisfactory rate of 
improvement but these goals have not been met. 

The amounts that have been appropriated by the Congress for this full purpose 
over the past years are not available to us. So far as we know the amounts 
necessary to carry out the contemplated program have never been requested by 
the Department of Defense nor appropriated by the Congress. Furthermore, for 
reasons that are inexplicable to the association, the funds that have been ap- 
propriated have not been expended or even obligated in an expeditious fashion. 
For example, it is our understanding that even in this fiscal vear, in spite of the 
pressing and growing need for Reserve facilities that there will be considerable 
carryover from fiscal year 1955 funds into fiscal year 1956. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
this committee has labored mightily to develop a manpower plan for the Reserves. 
Yet if the Reserves developed by that plan do not have the necessary armories 
and facilities to house them, to store their equipment and to provide training 
areas, the National Reserve plan can never be expected to accomplish its intended 
purposes. Therefore, the extension of the authority of the National Defense 
Facilities Act is vital to the Reserve program. 

We are content for this committee, and the Congress, to write in such reasonable 
limitations in financing as it deems necessary. And if the limitation as to time 
is intended to bring about a review such as is necessitated by the present language, 
then perhaps it is well to have a time certain in which the program must be re- 
viewed. We are assured that it is the intention of the Department of Defense 
to move expeditiously in the future to make the most efficient use of the funds 
appropriated by the Congress. However, the association welcomes reviews of 
this type, and believes that it is healthy for all aspects of the Reserve program to 
be periodically checked by the Congress. 

We would also like to call the attention of the committee that it has been 
reported to us that there are many vexing and unnecessary delays in completing 
the plans, securing the ground, and making the armories ready for use. It is 
believed that the Décertaent of Defense is better qualified to speak on this 
point than we. We do know, however, that there have been delays stemming 
in part from technical requirements within the Department of Defense, local 
objections and pressures of various kinds, and the fact that the Department of 
Defense has to work through the General Services Administration in the leasing 
of facilities. There is no desire on our part to try to affix responsibility for these 
delays. It is a fact that they have slowed down the program considerably. It 
is hoped that in whatever law is enacted that the Congress make known its 
desire that the delays presently existing in this program be reduced to a minimum. 

There is one final point, Mr. Chairman. We believe the Congress should, in 
extending the authorities of this act, require that, wherever practicable, the 
armories and storage facilities for units stationed in our urban areas be located 
well outside the possible heavy damage areas that might be inflicted if the city 
comes under atomic attack. Too little attention is being paid to this question 
of dispersion of facilities. Certainly, consistent with the proper utilization of 
these armories by their personnel, the armories and storage facilities should be 
so located that the equipment and the command structure for the units would 
be intact if the city itself is attacked. It is more than likely that many of the 
organized units of the Reserves and the National Guard will have immediate 
assignments to help control panic, looting, and the repair of damage as a part 
of the overall civil defense effort of the country. This equipment must be 
available for such use when needed. 

In closing, I would like to repeat that we urge strongly the extension of the 
authority to develop our armories and facilities program. We believe the manner 
in which it is done can safely be left in the hands of this committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We have Mr. Milton here who testified this morning. 
We would like to call him back with reference to this guard testimony. 
This morning I thought everything was in pretty good shape with 
reference to the construction program. Now I get a little different 
impression from the testimony we have just had. We also have Mr. 
Jackson here from the Defense Department, I believe. 
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Mr. Keuuieuer. I don’t believe he is going to testify on this, sir. 

Mr. Minton. I do have representatives here, who can give you the 
picture in the National Guard, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will go over that again, sir. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (MANPOWER AND RESERVE 
PROGRAM) 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Milton, Mr. Kelleher wished to ask you some 
questions. 

Mr. Kewtuener. Mr. Secretary, as I understood your testimony 
this morning, you felt that the program was progressing quite well 
and you seemed quite satisfied with it. 

Colonel McGowan’s testimony indicates that he is very much 
disappointed with it and one of the statements that I recall is his 
concern over the fact that only 50 percent of the funds appropriated 
for National Guard armory construction have been expended so far. 
He also brought out the fact that there is what he considers to be an 
unreasonable delay within the Department of Defense—perhaps 
within the Army—in getting the armories constructed, even when the 
funds are available. He said that some projects have been before you 
for over a year. 

Now could you try to remove the apparent inconsistency between 
testimony you gave this morning, and his testimony? 

Mr. Mixton. I will have to say that I disagree with General Mc- 
Gowan. Several months ago I had heard some complaints about the 
slowness of the National Guard program, and I had a full briefing on 
it. At that time, as I remember, there were more approvals of Na- 
tional Guard armories than we possibly had the money to build. 

Colonel SHuLerR. Twice as much, sir. 

General Abendroth is here, and he can show us where we stand as 
of this moment. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it would be a good idea to have that. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, 
ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COL. C. J. McCORMICK, CHIEF, INSTALLATIONS BRANCH, 
ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


General ABeNnpDRoTH. I will ask Colonel McCormick to give you 
the number of projects that have been submitted, the number of proj- 
ects that have been approved in the Pentagon, and the projects that 
are out in the State, the amount of money that has been appropriated. 
I have a chart here; 1 believe the figures will answer the purpose. 

Colonel McCormick. As of March 31, we have completed 200 
armories for a total of $13.3 million. We have under contract 257 
armories, for a total of $22 million. 

We have approved by the Department of the Army and Defense, 
400 additional armories which are available to the States which total 
$42.5 million. Some of them have been available to the States for 
as long as 2 years. We have 27 projects which have been deferred 
by the Department of Defense, which were submitted on the 27th of 
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January. Correction: We have three projects which were submitted 
to the Department of Defense as of November 4, for $195,000. We 
have 27 projects submitted to the Department of Defense as of 
January 27, for $2.6 million. 

We have 6 projects deferred by the Department of Defense for 
$382,000. 

That, in general, covers our present status of our armory-construc- 
tion program. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many of those are guards? 

Colonel McCormick. The total sum approved for National Guard 
armories? 

Colonel Sauter. The total appropriated is $51 million for National 
Guard armories. 

Mr. Brooxs. What has been approved for the construction of 
guard armories? 

Colonel SHuteR. $93 million of projects have been approved by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much of those are guards? 

Colonel SHuter. Those are all National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. You have had only $51 million as you have just 
stated and you have $93 million approved. 

Colonel SHuteR. They are approved projects when we get the 
money to carry them out. 

Mr. Brooks. Of the amount available for guard armories, the $51 
million, how much has been spent or obligated? 

Colonel SHuter. There has been $9 million worth of armories com- 
pleted—this is all National Guard—$23 million worth under contract, 
an additional $7 million in contracts is scheduled for award prior 
to June 30, 1955; and $12 million more is programed. A total of $51 
million, or a total number of projects of 601, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have $12 million——— 

Colonel SHuLER. $12 million is programed within the $51 million 
appropriated. 

Mr. Brooks. But not obligated. 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You have obligated all but $12 million out of $51 
million? 

Colonel Suuter. All but $12 million and $7 million scheduled for 
obligation before June 30 of this year, sir. That would be $32 million. 

Mr. Brooks. $19 million out of $51 million has not been obligated. 

Colonel SHuter. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you be able to obligate that before the end of 
the fiscal year? 

Colonel Sauter. $7 million of that, sir, but I do not think we will 
be able to obligate the $12 million before June 30 of 1955, which is 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooks. Why wouldn’t you be able to obligate that? 

Colonel Souter. I will have to defer that to the National Guard, sir. 

General ABENDROTH. Sometimes the States change the location of 
the armory, they get approval of the building and it is necessary to 
again obtain approval of the project, the foundation is unsafe and 
there are delays. 

Mr. Brooks. It is up to the States to act to get that $12 million? 
General ABENDROTH. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. General McGowan, do you think you could help us 
get the States to act in reference to the $12 million? 

General McGowan. That was the point of my testimony, Mr. 
Chairman, sir. 

I might cite Massachusetts. They have the money for three 
armories which they do not wish and will not build under the criteria 
which is presently set up by the Department of Defense. That is the 
case in many of these approved projects. 

Mr. Brooks. Could that be reobligated to another one of these 
projects that are ready to go until that can be worked out? 

What would you suggest on that? 

General McGowan. My suggestion is, if possible, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense determine upon and publish an adequate criteria for 
armory construction, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You think it would be easier to get them to move 
than to get States to move? 

General McGowan. I think it would be easier to get the States to 
move. 

Mr. Brooks. You do? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

I might say that 80 percent of our armory construction is for l-unit 
armories, and that a satisfactory criteria was put out for that by the 
Department of Defense, except that it put a streagth limitation in 
there, stating there would be 2 sizes. For companies greater than 120, 
or for companies less than an authorized strength of 120. 

If that were eliminated, that would expedite the armory construc- 
tion program immeasurably. 

The second stumbliag block, Mr. Chairman, is that—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Mr. Jounson. When the Defense Department develops this criteria 
don’t they go into consultation with the National Guard to find out 
what kind or armories they have to have? 

General McGowan. | would believe that they did. 

Colonel SHuter. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Jounson. Didn’t you have an opportunity to present this to 
the Defense Department? 

General McGowan. We have presented our views to the Defense 
Department; ves, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The same that you presented to us today? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What was the answer? 

General McGowan. “We are awaiting the return of the latest ap- 
proved criteria for multiple unit armories.”’ 

| understand it is in the hands of the Bureau. We have not yet 
received it out in the States. 

Mr. Jonnson. According to your past experience, haven’t they 
always been guided in building armories by advice from the people 
who are going to operate the armories? 

General McGowan. I would like to say emphatically “No,” Mr. 
Congressman. 

The only people in the United States with any experience in armory 
construction, prior to this time, has been the National Guard, and in 
setting up criteria for Reserve and National Guard armories, we were 
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not consulted and our views were disregarded, when we presented 
them. 

I have been there myself on more than one occasion. 

Mr. Jounson. And that as been since unification? 

General McGowan. That has been since World War IJ, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I ask you this, General: Why have you delayed so 
long making this suggestion to this committee? 

We provided reports to the committee, and in four instances the 
basic act provided for that. 

Why have you been so slow? 

General McGowan. We have lived in hope, sir, and although I do 
not think even our friends would accuse us of having much patience, 
I think we have been overpatient. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now General, just have a seat, there. 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General, what do you say in reference to this 
criteria that General McGowan refers to? 

General ABENDROTH. We have made the recommendations on the 
criteria, Mr. Chairman; Colonel McCormick was on the committee 
which sat in on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. What do you mean ‘‘made recommendations’’? 

General ABENDROTH. Made the recommendation to change the 
criteria. 

Mr. Brooks. To change the criteria to conform to the requirements 
of the States? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is holding them up? 

General AnENpDRoTH. I will have to ask Colonel McCormick to 
answer that because he attended the meeting. 

Colonel McCormick. The National Guard Bureau and the Depart- 
ment of the Army which concurred with the National Guard Bureau’s 
opinion, did not concur with the restriction of using a basis of 120 as 
authorized strength, imposed by the Department of Defense when 
authorizing criteria for a one-unit armory. 

That was submitted back up to the Department of Defense by the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is it now? 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Colonel Suuuer. I think Mr. Deininger who represents the Secre- 
tary of Defense should testify at this point, because that is where 
the thing is now. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, let’s hear from him. 

That may solve the whole problem. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. DEININGER, REPRESENTING THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Dreinincer. I would like to try to clear up a little bit the 
matter of this criteria. 

This may prove to be a little lengthy. 

The criteria under which National Guard armories have been 
approved and built, up until November or December 1954, was a 
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schedule which is formally known as the National Guard Bureau 
Bulletin, No. 2. 

That bulletin, in tabular form, specified the allowable areas for 
various functional spaces within an armory, for 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, 5- and 
10-unit sizes of armories. 

It was developed by the National Guard Bureau—I am told—TI 
must accept that because I was not present when it was originally 
set up in 1952. 

Those areas specified on the National Guard Bureau Bulletin No. 2 
represented the maximum areas for the purpose of calculating the 
Federal. contribution to the States the 75 percent which is specified 
in Public Law 783. 

The criteria in National Guard Bureau Bulletin 2 has been accepted 
in the Department of Defense, in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and by the Bureau of the Budget, for purposes of programing 
funds for National Guard armory construction. 

Actually, the areas on that bulletin were never formally approved 
as criteria but, as I said, were accepted for the purposes of determining 
the programing and construction of the armories. 

Last fall—I can’t give you the exact date from my memory—recom- 
mendations came to the Secretary of Defense from the Department of 
Army, which we understood had originated with a committee of the 
National Guard Association, as to the expanded type of one-unit 
armory which they desired be built. 

In November or December—my memory does not tell me which 
month it was—the Office of the Secretary of Defense approved that 
criteria, which provided for this one-unit armory an increase of 
approximately one-third over the area which was permitted under the 
old National Guard Bureau Bulletin No. 2. 

At the time that was approved, the Army was requested to submit 
their recommendations as to the criteria which should then be ap- 
proved for the larger size armories—2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-unit sizes, plus 
certain special allowances for special types of units—headquarters 
units, et cetera. 

The Army’s recommendations on that were received, I believe, in 
January of this year and were approved, and the approval, with cer- 
tain limitations, certain checkreins maintained on the application of 
of that criteria to particular situations, as to numbers of men and 
sizes of units. 

That was approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on 
either the 30th or 31st of March, back to the Department of Army. 

In setting up the letter of approval and the schedule of armory 
square-foot areas that would be allowed, we attempted to make it a 
complete document, which would concentrate in one spot, all of the 
various factors that enter into the determination of the allowable 
sizes of an armory, for the purposes of determining the Federal 
contribution. 

I might digress at this point to say this, so that the committee may 
understand this, now: The States, of course, if they are able to 
finance additional areas, if they want a larger armory or a more pre- 
tentious one in quality, they, of course, can supplement the Federal 
funds and the normal 25 percent State contribution to build whatever 
the States desire. 
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But for the purposes of Federal contribution, we have this tabulation 
of areas which are allowable. 

Getting back to my statement as to the makeup of this piece of 
paper, as I say, we tried to get on to that one sheet all of the factors 
that enter into it. 

We did include in there a certain note concerning a checkrein on 
the size of multiunit armories which was lifted practically verbatim 
off the National Guard Bureau Bulletin No. 2. 

After this approval from the Office of the Secretary of Defense had 
gone back to the armory, we were advised informally that that 
articular footnote had not been applied—even though it was on the 

ational Guard Bureau Bulletin since 1952—had not been applied 
within the Department of Army, in determining the sizes of armories. 

Upon receiving that informal advice—and | want to be perfectly 
open and frank with the committee as to the internal operations— 
upon receiving that informal advice, my office offered to set down 
and try to work out some possible compromise language which could 
be substituted for that, but with the distinct reservations that we 
felt that to protect the interests of the Government in this matter, 
we had to have some kind of a checkrein as to the sizes of armories, 
becacuse of the great variation in the number of men in these so-called 
units of the National Guard, which range—I can be corrected on 
this—but I believe from 50-some men up to probably 280, or 300 
men in some of the units. 

Mr. Brooks. Now just briefly, what is the status of the negotia- 
tions, now? 

Have you reached an impasse? 

Mr. Detnincrer. There has been no negotiation, sir. 

We have heard nothing from the Department of the Army. We 
understood they were going ahead with promulgating the piece of 
paper as it stands. 

Mr. Brooks. It is bogged down in the Department of Army. 

Mr, Dernincer. I would not use the term “bogged down’’, but 
they have not come back to us to discuss that particular point. 

Mr. Brooks. That leaves you $39 million out of $51 million which 
has been obligated and is being spent, and it leaves $12 million still 
in suspense because of this impasse? 

Mr. DeininceEr. I could not anser that, sir, on that entire $12 
million—I believe it was $12 and $7. 

Colonel Sauter. The $7 million will be obligated by June 30 of 
this year, sir? 

The $12 million will not, but is programed. 

Mr. Brooks. It leaves $12 million out of $51 million that will not 
be obligated by the end of this year. 

Colonel Sauter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Dernrincer. Whether that is due to this impasse on the criteria, 
I could not say. 

Mr. Brooks. Why couldn’t you obligate that to other areas that 
do not have that impasse? 

Colonel SHutreR. We will have to have General Abendroth’s 
answer that because they are running that program, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not trying to run the program, but I am just 
wondering whether you could obligate everything and satisfy the 
Guard. 
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Colonel SHuLer. The Department of Defense can’t answer that 
but the General can. 

General ABENDROTH. When we say obligate, we mean the construc- 
tion contract has been approved. 

Now in the case of this money we are talking about, the request is 
somewhere in the pipeline within the State, but no money has been 
committed. 

Mr. Brooks. The $12 million? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You say the $12 million has been committed? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Kevuener. It is not the $12 million is it? 

General McGowan. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. You have $51 million and you have obligated or will 
obligate by the 1st of July, out of the $51 million, $39 million, which 
leaves you $12 million that we are discussing. 

That $12 million, as I understand it, has not been obligated because 
of the differences with the State over the criteria. 

Now what about that? 

Why couldn’t that be obligated? 

General AnENDROoTH. Colonel McCormick has the figures. 

Colonel McCormick. We have been able to obligate or to approve 
construction contracts for all armories that the States have submitted. 

That $12 million has not been obligated and has not been requested 
by the States as of this date. 

Mr. Brooks. It has not been requested by any State? 

Colonel McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought you had more proposals than you had 
money. 

Colonel McCormick. They have asked for approval of projects 
but have not come in with contract requests to construct armories at 
specific locations. 

Mr. Brooks. Then we are short of specific requests from the States. 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Do I understand then that any State who needs an 
armory could come in and request and participate in this $12 million? 

Colonel McC orMIck. If the project is approved, they could. 

Mr. Brooks. It is going to be up to the several States to come in 
with projects before July 1 if you use this money? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General McGowan, why can’t the States get in their 
projects? 

General McGowan. Sir, until the question of the criteria is adjusted 
to the satisfaction of the States, they do not wish to spend and can’t 
afford to spend the money provided by their respective legislatures, on 
buildings that they concede from the beginning are inadequate. 

I would like to cite one specific project to illustrate what I mean. 

Mr. Brooks. That $39 million, though, is already approved that 
way? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. A lot of that was for rehabilitation 
and expansion of existing armories, as well as the construction of 
smaller armories. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought the State and county paid it all? 
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General McGowan. I will cite an armory built in Rhode Island. 
They built it on the old criteria because they desperately needed an 
armory. They had more matching State money but they built it 
precisely on the criteria. 

And immediately upon occupying the building, the rifle range had 
to be used for the supply room, because the supply room and the 
longer room combined were just adequate in size to provide enough 
lockers for that unit. 

That is what we mean by inadequate criteria, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I see what you mean. 

Colonel Suter. General McGowan, I do believe that the criteria 
which General Abendroth’s office now has, has pretty much gone 
along with what the States want. 

I think the increase from my memory is about a third across the 
board. 

I feel that the States can move forward, now, and I also feel that 
just as we have to control the criteria on our military construction, 
a certain amount of austerity, a certain amount of space control, we 
do it with the Organized Reserve armories, I feel that the 75 percent 
Federal contribution has to have some control, sir, in order that we 
keep it reasonable. 

Mr. Brooks. General McGowan, you feel a little better about your 
program now, do you not? 

General McGowan. No, sir. I have no quarrel with what the 
colonel says, sir, but I would like to say this approved, improved, and 
presently approved one-company armory criteria, which is satis- 
factory to us, applies only to those units which have an authorized 
strength in excess of 120, and if they do not have an authorized 
strength of greater than 120, then they must build these 1-company 
armories on the old criteria, which has been rejected. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t you tell the committee that 50 percent of the 
funds had not been obligated? 

These figures would indicate that it is 39 out of 51. 

General McGowan. We feel and I think we are in agreement with 
the Bureau, that there are two totals that are significant with respect 
to armory construction money. 

One, the completed armories, and those which have been published 
under approved contract. 

Any other figures are speculative. 

Mr. Ke.itener. With respect to these armories of authorized 
strength of less than 120, Mr. Deininger, what is being done about that 
criteria? 

That seems now to be the only area of disagreement. 

Mr. Dernincer. At the risk of being a little verbose, again, may I 
try to give you a complete rundown on that. 

At the time the revised one-unit armory criteria came into our 
office, the proposal was that all armories—all 1l-unit armories be 
constructed after this expanded criteria of some 16,000 square feet, 
as against the old 12,000 square feet. 

In analyzing the square-foot areas for the various functional spaces 
within that armory, we found that most of the justification for the 
increases in specific functional areas were in the armory were based 
upon, or justified in terms of it being necessary for a typical infantry 
company, which has an authorized strength of 172 officers and men. 
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We felt that to build all 1-unit armories, on the basis that they 
could take care of the larger units of 170 and upward of men, might 
be regarded as a little extravagant use of this 75 percent Federal 
contribution. 

We felt that some attempt should be made to scale the size of the 
armory to the numbers of people who were going to be in it, so that 
in approving that l-unit armory criteria, our office specified that 
rather than for all 1-unit armories, we would continue to use the old 
l-unit armory criteria of some 12,000 square feet, for the units below 
120 authorized strength. 

Mr. Ke.ueger. That is where you and General McGowan differ. 

General McGowan. The Army differs on that point, also with the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Dernincer. When the original request went to the Department 
of the Army for other recommendations we recognized there were 
these smaller units of 50, 60, 70 men. 

We asked the Army to do something about it and come up with 
some recommendations as to what we should do about constructing 
for these smaller units. 

Now we know a lot of them are in leased or donated space which the 
States are able to obtain for those small units. We thought there 
might be need for construction for these smaller units. 

We had in mind at that time the possible development of flexible 
plans for a smaller armory that could be built with a lesser square 
footage, more consistent with the numbers of people who were going 
to be in them. 

That has not been worked out as yet. The Army recommended 
that the old 1l-unit armory criteria of some 12,000 square feet be 
applied to all of those units regardless of size, from 50 or 55, up to 100. 

We felt that that left something to be desired in the way of control- 
ling expenditures of Federal funds, and we wanted to study it further, 
so we did not approve the use of that armory for those small units. 

However, we have by no means given up the idea that there is not 
some solution on this smaller armory. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a battle that you and the Army are going to 
have to get together on. 

We are up against a proposition of trying to make this by Monday, 
because of the Appropriations Committee. 

We want to get in ahead of them. 

We will just have to go into executive session at this time to discuss 
it. 

Do I hear any suggestions from anyone? 

Are there any further questions or is there any further information 
anyone wants? 

Mr. Bray. I move we go into executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, we will go into executive 
session. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5170, H. R. 755, H. R. 489, 
AND H. R, 4294 


Hovuse. oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 3, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 19,1955. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., the Honorable Carl T. 
Durham, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. DurHam. The committee will come to order. 
The first bill this morning we will take up is H. R. 5170. 
(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R. 5170, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the conveyance of Jackson Barracks, Louisiana, to the State of Louisiana, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed to convey to the State of Louisiana all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to so much of the real property comprising Jackson Barracks, 
Louisiana, as is held by the State of Louisiana under lease numbered W-766— 
QM-6117 and a license issued by the Secretary of the Army on July 26, 1952, 
being in the aggregate one hundred four and six one-hundredths acres, more or 
less, in Orleans and Saint Bernard Parishes, Louisiana, together with improve- 
ments thereon, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, the property to be used 
for the training and support of the National Guard of Louisiana, and the convey- 
ance to be made without monetary consideration therefor, but subject to the 
reservation by the United States of all mineral rights, including oil and gas; the 
right of reentry and use by the United States in the event of need therefor during 
a national emergency; the condition and. limitation that if the property shall fail 
or cease to be used for the training and support of the National Guard of Louisiana, 
the title to the property so conveyed shall revert to and revest in the United 
States; and such other reservations, restrictions, terms, and conditions as the 
Secretary determines to be necessary to properly protect the interests of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. The cost of any surveys necessary as an incident of the conveyance 
authorized herein shall be borne by the State of Louisiana. 


Mr. Duruam. Who is here to testify on this bill? 

Mr. Kevtiener. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lawson Knott of the Depart- 
ment of the Army is here to testify on this bill. 

Mr. DuruHam. Will you proceed, Mr. Knott? 


STATEMENT OF LAWSON KNOTT, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman, this bill, H. R. 5170, is a replacement 
bill introduced on the 23d of March, after the Department of the 
Army had expressed its views concerning H. R. 2593, a bill which 
would accomplish the same objective, but to which the Department 
had some comments and recommendations. 

The bill which the committee is considering this morning has been 
reviewed by the Department. The Department feels it will accom- 
plish both the objectives of the Department and the offer of the bill. 
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It would provide for the conveyance of 104.06 acres of the Jackson 
Barracks Military Reservation in New Orleans. 

Jackson Barracks, as many of you know, is one of the ancient 
historical installations. 

We first acquired a portion of it in 1933 and the additions have been 
slow, and in about four increments at that time. 

It is a facility that had great use by the Transportation Corps during 
World War I, having as a sustaining area for the New Orleans Port of 
Embarkation. 

It still has a requirement for it during wartime, but found that by 
making it available during peacetime for the State, the State has use 
of it for the National Guard, and that use is not inconsistent with 
ours. 

There is about 131 acres we would like to use and keep the title to. 

That is part of the acreage, not part of the original base, but part 
of the expansion during World War II. 

The State has not used any of it heretofore and has no facilities 
within that area. 

We are using it for reclaiming of lumber and storage of lumber for 
shipment. 

So we feel we would be justified in retraining that area, and at the 
same time, the use of the property, or the passage of the property to 
the State, of the bulk of the installation, would not interfere with our 
requirements under the provisions of this bill, which do provide for 
our reentry and use in the event of need for it, and certainly there will 
be.use for it during another national emergency. 

It further provides for further reservations and restrictions on its 
use, as the Secretary finds necessary. 

I believe that about sums up the bill. 

Mr. Duruam. It does carry a recapture clause in case we need it 
in a case of national emergency. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Are there any questions from any member of the 
committee? 

Mr. Pricer. I note the legislation provides if the National Guard 
ceases to use the property, it reverts back to the Government? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. It is on that condition that the conveyance 
is to be made. 

Mr. Duruam. I believe we have Mr. Brooks from Louisiana, a 
member of the Armed Services Committee, with us. 

Do you desire to make a statement, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. No. This is Mr. Hébert’s bill and it is in his distri+t 
in Louisiana, in New Orleans. But it does affect the National Guard 
all over the State of Louisiana. 

I have received communications in reference to the bill. I think 
it is a very worthy bill. It is a very historic site, down there and a 
very interesting place. And I know we helped, before the war, to 
get some aid in the way of WPA funds which they used very well in 
the development of the buildings and the construction on the premises. 

However, they were grants to the State and it was without any real 
appropriation for that purpose from the United States. 

Mr. Duruam. It will continue to be used for the national defense, 
in effect? 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. It is a State headquarters of the 
guard, located in Mr. Hébert’s district, just outside of the city of 
New Orleans. 

But it will be for the guard of the entire State, and it is very im- 
portant to the entire State. 

I think it is a good bill and so recommend to you gentlemen, 

Mr. Duruam. Is there anyone here from the National Guard? 

Mr. Ke.uiener. General Walsh is here. 

Mr. Duruam. General Walsh. 


STATEMENT. OF MAJ. GEN. EARL A. WALSH, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 


General Wausu. This hearing came up rather suddenly, In fact, 
it was afternoon yesterday when we were advised, and General 
Fleming, the Adjutant General of Louisiana, desired to be present. 

He arrived at Washington at 2:35 this morning, and cruised in the 
air for 2 hours, and they finally landed him at New York. That is 
why he is not here. 

I might add after the Jackson Barracks was used in World War I, 
it was let deteriorate very badly. 

In 1928, when I was president of the association, the authorities 
came to me to see if something could not be done with leasing Jackson 
Barracks. I took the matter up with General Somerville, then Chief 
of Staff of the Army, and the Honorable Mr. James, chairman of the 
House Military Committee, and the Honorable Frank Barker of 
California, who was chairman of the subcommittee on War Depart- 
ment appropriations, and as a result the State of Louisiana was given 
a lease for 25 years on Jackson Barracks, which lease expires this year. 

Shortly after the lease was accomplished, the State of Louisiana 
spent a lot of money in rehabilitating the posts, and then as a result 
of the WPA operations I think something over $2 million was put in 
the post, and they kept it in beautiful shape, and as Congressman 
Brooks pointed out, it is a most historic spot, lying immediately 
adjacent to the battlefield of Chalmette, where Jackson won his 
great victory in 1815. 

Of course Louisiana has very favorable climatic conditions, and 
about 3,000 men train there weekly, and about 90 percent of that 
training can be out of doors because of the facilities there. 

As the Department of the Army has pointed out, it does serve a 
very useful purpose, not only in the matter of training, but in the 
matter of administration, since State headquarters are there, and as 
the great storage depot for the equipment and materiel of the Army 
and the Air National Guard are there. 

As has been stressed here, this bill contains the recapture clause, 
and in connection with the 31 acres more or less, the State of Louisiana 
has not used it, and they have no objection to its being retained that 
way, and will in a certain degree exercise protective scrutiny over it, 
so that there will be no vandalism, or wanton destruction. 

We are very grateful for the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee. 

I wanted to make this explanation to show that General Fleming 
deserves an A for effort, even in spite of weather conditions. 

Mr. Kevuiener. Mr. Hébert has a statement. 
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Mr. Duruam.’ Mr; Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. The military installation known as Jackson Barracks 
was constructed in the vicinity of New Orleans during the years of 
1834-35. 

A letter was written by the Quartermaster General of the Army to 
the Secretary of War on February 26, 1833, reporting on measures 
taken to carry into effect the law of July 19, 1832, “for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of military barracks in the vicinity of New 
Orleans.”” An assistant quartermaster general was ordered to New 
Orleans to confer with the Governor of Louisiana and the mayor, as 
to the most eligible site. 

This resulted in the purchase by the Government, on December 16, 
1833, of the original tract of Jackson Barracks reservation situated 
some 3 miles below the then city limits. The approximate measure- 
ments comprised an area of 66% acres for the frontage on the river of 
381.37 feet and a depth of 7,600 feet. The purchase price was $31,500. 

The second acquisition of land to enlarge the reservation occurred 
on May 19, 1848, by the purchase of a contiguous tract on the upper 
or city side, of 21 acres, having a frontage on the river of 286 feet by 
a depth of 3,262 feet at a cost of $15,000. 

The combined tracts formed a total area of 87.87 acres, with a 
frontage on the river of 667.37 feet with varying depths, at a total 
cost of $46,500. 

The aforementioned law of 1832 evidently provided funds for the 
initial purchase of the land and the construction of buildings, as an 
appropriation bill was passed by Congress on January 2, 1835, for 
$107,500 ‘to complete the barracks at New Orleans.”’ 

In 1911 the river levee fronting the reservation was moved back 
and rebuilt, reducing the original tract area to 83.93 acres. 

Although there are no complete records available locally of funds 
expended by the Government after the original construction, some 
records have been found in the State files which tabulate the cost of 
the principal buildings erected on the reservation subsequent to 1835. 
These figures are shown in the reports to the War Department by 
Col. H. R. Richmond, appointed inspector for the Army, dated 
October 14, 1935, itemizing the cost, and/or estimated cost, of the 
construction of 11 buildings during the period 1891 to 1918, at a total 
cost of $45,250, the majority of which were temporary structures 
erected during 1917-18. 

During the demobilization period after World War I, the Govern- 
ment found little use for a military reservation at this location and 
all trends pointed to its early abandonment. Shortly after the termi- 
nation of World War I the post was inactivated. 

As an aftermath of the war, public opinion became dormant through- 
out the Nation on all matters of military policy and national prepared- 
ness, Fortunately, however, the State of Louisiana proved to be an 
exception, due to the early appointment of an adjutant general in 
July 1920, charged with the immediate reorganization of the National 
Guard, and the cooperation of a military-minded Governor. So it 
was that through the combined efforts of the Governor and his adju- 
tant general, measures had already been taken to obtain the use of 
the Federal reservation for the National Guard. The culmination of 
é,eir activities resulted in that the State of Louisiana obtained a 
license of accupancy for us2 of the National Guard on October 22, 
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1921; said license being for an indefinite period, revocable at will by 
the Secretary of War. 

On February 21, 1922, the State obtained actual possession and 
National Guard troops were quartered in the barracks. The reserva- 
tion was now in the extended corporate limits of the city and boasted 
of some 40 assorted buildings. 

The original installation at best failed to measure up to the mini- 
mum requirements of a National Guard installation. 

The entire post, which was constructed in 1835, together with 
some temporary World War I buildings were all in need of repair. 
Drainage, roads, water, light, and sewer systems were in very bad 
shape. Heating and cooking facilities consisted of coal or wood 
stoves as none of the buildings were served with gas. 

It now was the responsibility of the State to transform the obsolete 
post into a modern establishment. This entailed not only new con- 
struction and repair of buildings but also the addition of proper 
utilities and in fact a complete renovation of the entire installation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the State had fully and successfully 
complied with the exacting terms of the license, the War Department 
at this time was contemplating the disposal of the post as surplus 
property. This necessitated vigorous efforts on the part of the State 
to delay and prevent the sale and/or to prolong the life of the license. 
Tentative proposals were then made to the Government for the pur- 
chase of the post by the State of Louisiana. 

On February 13, 1924, the Secretary of War wrote to Governor 
Parker endorsing the proposal of the State and recommended that the 
sale be made to the State at an appraisal value to be obtained by the 
Government. 

During the interim pending the passing of a congressional act to 
authorize the sale and the required official appraisal, letters on file in 
this office show that the State had obtained an estimate of the valua- 
tion of property from the Office of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army in the amount of $150,000. This estimate later became a 
record in the House and Senate report at hearings before Committees 
on Military Affairs on S. 1129, which became Public Law No. 45, ap- 
proved March 12, 1926, entitled “Sale of Surplus Real Estate by 
the War Department.”’ 

Repeated efforts on the part of the State to obtain the acceptance 
of this estimate by the War Department resulted adversely and was 
finally disposed of by a letter from the Secretary of War to the adjutant 
general of Louisiana dated May 20, 1926, excerpt from which is 
quoted: 

The Quartermaster General feels that there was an error made in estimating 
the value of the property at $150,000 and his office is of the opinion that any 
appraisal would fix the value at a considerably larger amount. 

The above-mentioned Public Law No. 45 of 1926, included the 
Jackson Barracks Post among surplus properties to be sold under the 
following conditions: 

Section 5 provides for an appraisal to be made by an appraiser to 
be chosen by the Secretary of War, and that due regard shall be given 
to the value of the improvements thereon, and to the historic interest 
of any part of said land. 

Section 7 provides further, that where any of the land now under 
lease or license to any State for National Guard purposes, the State 
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shall have the right to purchase said lands at their appraised value, 
and after purchase may sell any part of such lands as in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War may not be needed for the use of the National 
Guard of such State. 

On August 24, 1926, the Secretary of War notified the Governor of 
Louisiana that the appraisers appointed by the Government, New 
Orleans Real Estate Board, had valued the property at $332,805. 

The State authorities considered the appraisal as being not only 
excessive but beyond their ability to pay. The adjutant general 
made a written offer to the Secretary of War November 9, 1926, of 
$150,000, which was declined on the basis of the larger appraisal. 

On the following month December 18, 1926, Representative 
O’Connor of Louisiana introduced a bill in Congress, H. R. 15419, for 
the purchase of the post by the State of Louisiana for $150,000, which 
failed to pass. 

On March 5, 1927, excerpt from letter from the Secretary of War 
to the Governor of Louisiana: 

The Department will hold the reservation until such time as the required 
appropriation can be obtained from the State legislature to enable the State to 
procure funds * * *, 

On March 21, 1928, Congress passed a bill H. R. 6094, granting 
the State of Louisiana a period of 6 additional years for the purpose 
of exercising the option to purchase the Jackson Barracks post. 

Up to this time no progress had been made in effecting a reduction 
of the original appraisal, nor could a State appropriation be obtained 
to meet the requirements of the purchase price. The Adjutant 
General then tried to secure the use of the reservation under a long- 
term lease at a nominal consideration, and the Governor so requested 
the War Department on May 10, 1928. 

On December 7, 1929, Representative O’Connor introduced a bill 
which was approved on June 28, 1930, to amend the acts which 
authorized the sale of Jackson Barracks and authorized the Secretary 
of War to lease said property to the State of Louisiana for National 
Guard purposes for a term not exceeding 25 years. 

The lease was finally consummated on November 7, 1930, granting 
the State of Louisiana the use of the reservation for National Guard 
purposes at a nominal consideration for a period of 25 years commenc- 
ing December 5, 1930. 

In order to accelerate the rehabilitation of the post, the State of 
Louisiana sponsored various WPA, etc., projects resulting in a very 
complete rehabilitation of the entire post. State sponsored projects, 
including the rehabilitation program, amounted to $2,261,253.13 
expended on the Jackson Barracks installation. All of these projects 
were sponsored and executed by the State of Louisiana. 

It will be noted that the State of Louisiana was called upon to 
sponsor all projects at Jackson Barracks—a federally owned property. 
In 1939 Jackson Barracks had been placed in such excellent condition 
that not only was the State able to house and adequately train the 
National Guard troops stationed here but did bring in outside troops 
for short periods of training using lands and facilities which had been 
rehabilitated by the State. 

During World War II this installation, with the exception of a small 
area used by the military department of the State and the State 
selective service headquarters, was turned over to the Army and used 
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during the war. The majority of the land in the rear of tne barracks 
upon which there were no improvements had been cleared, filled, and 
drained. All utilities were eat up to the property ready for 
connection to buildings constructed during World War Il. All of 
this had been accomplished during the State-sponsored rehabilitation 
program. The resultant readiness of the land to receive the buildings 
eventually constructed thereon plus the State-rehabilitated and State- 
constructed buildings effected a savings of millions of dollars to the 
Department of the Army. 

All National Guard units had been inducted to Federal service by 
the latter part of January 1941 and entrained for national training 
camps. By May 27, on the declaration of the ‘unlimited national 
emergency” many buildings on the post had already been turned over 
by the Adjutant ‘General of Louisiana to meet the needs of the Army 
in New cies. The installation proved to be suitable and adequate 
for the Army purpose; the sole subsequent additions being the con- 
struction of frame barracks as the nec essity arose. 

In addition to the 83.93 acres which were acquired prior to 1940 the 
Federal Government purchased a contiguous tract on the eastern 
boundary of Jackson Barracks having a frontage on Angela Street of 
4,120 feet by a depth of 171.25 feet consisting of approximately 16.19 
acres. 

In addition, another adjacent tract on the northern boundary of 
Jackson Barracks consisting of approximately 45 acres was acquired. 

These two tracts were acquired by the Federal Government subse- 
quent to 1940. 

Land acquired prior to 1940 and under 25-year lease to the military 
department, State of Louisiana: 


Acres 

Area A_ ie 2 es 29. 69 
Area B_. iat Seea? SUM a Sure iia) et ~ 36 92 
Areas C and D_____- sa taet hes casks ese. 37. 32 
Se a re ; « Ba G2 


Land acquired subsequent to 1940: 
Portion of area C and D which is presently under license to the 
military department _ _-- i6. 19 
Area E which is presently under the control of the New Orleans port 
of embarkation__ -_--- ee ees ie 45. 00 


oP econ | 2 Se | CREASES Pree oe te eee ee es : 145. 12 


It is significant that the War EY not only declared the 
Jackson Barracks post as surplus and of no future military value, but 
actually did not contribute from its appropriations for repair and 
preservation of the property from the incipiency of the State occupa- 
tion in 1922. During this period of 33 years the State of Louisiana 
has maintained and improved this installation with funds allotted 
to the military department for the support of the National Guard. 
The State is planning the construction of a number of permanent 
buildings on the Jackson Barracks reservation for National Guard 
use if and when this transfer is effected. 

The following is a list of National Guard units which are provided 
with armory facilities in Jackson Barracks. These units have an 
authorized aggregate strength of 3,247 and as of December 31, 1954, 
have attained an actual strength of 2,397. 


yrand total__ jou 
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Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, Louisiana National Guard 

Headquarters, 39th Infantry Division 

Headquarters Company, 39th Infantry Division 

Medical Detachment, 39th Infantry Division 

39th Infantry Division Signal Company 

39th Infantry Division Band 

Headquarters and Headquarters Battery (in part), 39th Division Artillery 

Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 935th Field Artillery Battalion 

Service Battery, 935th Field Artillery Battalion 

Medical Detachment, 935th Field Artillery Battalion 

Battery A, 935th Field Artillery Battalion 

Battery B, 935th Field Artillery Battalion 

Battery C, 935th Field Artillery Battalion 

105th Surgical Hospital (MA) 

3628th Ordnance Company (DAS) 

116th Signal Detachment (RM) 

38lst Ordnance Detachment (Det CC) 

Headquarters, Headquarters and Service Company, 225th Engineer Aviation 
Battalion 

Medical Detachment, 225th Engineering Aviation Battalion 

Company A, 225th Engineering Aviation Battalion 

Company B, 225th Engineering Aviation Battalion 

Company C, 225th Engineering Aviation Battalion 

Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 141st Field Artillery Battalion 

Service Battery, 141st Field Artillery Battalion 

Medical Detachment, 141st Field Artillery Battalion 

Battery A, 141st Field Artillery Battalion 

Battery B, 141st Field Artillery Battalion 

Battery C, 141st Field Artillery Battalion 

Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 527th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
(gun, 90 millimeter) 

Medical Detachment, 527th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion (gun, 90 millimeter) 

Battery A, 527th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion (gun, 90 millimeter) 

Battery B, 527th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion (gun, 90 millimeter) 

Battery C, 527th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion (gun, 90 millimeter) 

Battery D, 527th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion, (gun, 90 millimeter) 


Jackson Barracks represents what is believed to be one of the finest 
examples of cooperation between the Department of the Army and the 
military department of the State. This post, which had been de- 
clared to be of no use to the Department of the Army, was taken over 
by the military department of the State in an unusable condition, 
rehabilitated, and put in first class condition. Upon the occurrence 
of a major emergency which ordered the National Guard troops into 
service, it was possible for the Department of the Army to have a 
valuable asset during the time of war. Upon cessation of war, the 
post was turned back to the State for National Guard purposes. This 
proposed legislation, if enacted, will insure continuous cooperation 
of this nature between the State and the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you. 

Is there a motion on the bill? 

Mr. Hess. I move it be reported favorably. 

Mr. DurHam. Without objection, the bill will be reported favorably 
to the full committee. 

What is the next bill? 

Mr. Kewtiener. The next bill is H. R. 755, which has reference to 
the transfer to the State of Iowa of Camp Dodge. 

(The bill is as follows:) 
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[H. R. 755, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To direct the Secretary of the Army to convey certain property located in Polk County, Iowa, and 
described as Camp Dodge, to the State of Iowa 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed to convey by quitclaim deed, without consideration, to the State of 
Iowa all right, title, and interest of the United States, except as retained in this 
Act, in and to the following described land in Polk County, Iowa, together with 
all buildings, improvements thereon, and all appurtenances and utilities belonging 
or appertaining thereto, such land being formerly designated as Camp Dodge, 
lowa: 

Parcel one: Commencing at a point, the northwest corner of section 30, township 
80 north, range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian of Iowa and running 
thence north eighty-nine degrees forty-nine minutes east a distance of one 
thousand three hundred two and four-tenths feet to a point on the Des Moines 
River, thence south seven degrees thirty-three minutes west a distance of four 
hundred eighty-four and one-tenth feet; thence south fifty-four degrees six and 
one-half minutes east a distance of four hundred sixty-one and eight-tenths feet 
to a point on the east side of the Des Moines River, thence south sixty-two 
degrees fifty-nine minutes east a distance of two hundred eighty-eight and two- 
tenths feet; thence south seventy-four degrees twenty-nine minutes east a distance 
of five hundred and seven feet; thence south no degrees thirteen minutes west a 
distance of one thousand. one hundred and ninety feet; thence north seventy-one 
degrees thirty-four minutes east a distance of four hundred fifty and nine-tenths 
feet; thence south eighty-eight degrees thirty-eight and one-half minutes east a 
distance of six hundred sixteen and two-tenths feet; thence south four degrees 
fourteen and one-half minutes east a distance of three hundred sixty eight and 
nine-tenths feet; thence south four degrees four and one-half minutes west a 
distance of two hundred thirty-nine and two-tenths feet; thence south nineteen 
degrees no minutes east a distance of two hundred thirty-four and seven-tenths 
feet; thence south fifteen degrees forty-four minutes west a distance of three 
hundred two and six-tenths feet; thence south thirteen degrees twenty and one- 
half minutes east a distance of one hundred ninety-seven and six-tenths feet; 
thence south thirty-nine degrees two and one-half minutes east a distance of two 
hundred fifty-six and three-tenths feet; thence south eighty-four degrees twelve 
minutes east a distance of two hundred ten and five-tenths feet; thence north 
sixty-five degrees fifty-eight minutes east a distance of one hundred ninety and 
seven-tenths feet; thence north seventy-five degrees 31 minutes east a distance 
of nine hundred and ninety-one feet; thence north twenty-nine degrees fiftyv-nine 
minutes east a distance of seven hundred sixty and five-tenths feet; thence north 
eighty-nine degrees forty-three minutes east a distance of one thousand three 
hundred eighty and one-tenth feet; thence south no degrees twenty-two minutes 
east a distance of one thousand three hundred and twenty feet; thence south 
eighty-nine degrees twenty-four and one-half minutes east a distance of three 
hundred and thirty feet; thence south no degrees six minutes west a distance of 
one thousand five hundred and twenty feet: thence north eighty-nine degrees 
fifty-four minutes west a distance of nine hundred and twenty feet; thence south 
five degrees forty-six minutes east a distance of five hundred sixtv-one and two- 
tenths feet; thence south twelve degrees one minute east a distance of four 
hundred and seventy-eight feet; thence south twenty-one degrees fifty-three 
minutes west a distance of five hundred thirty and three-tenths feet; thence south 
forty degrees fifty-five minutes west a distance of five hundred seventeen and one- 
tenth feet; thence south forty-nine degrees thirty minutes west a distance of nine 
hundred eighty-eight and three-tenths feet; thence north sixty-one degrees forty- 
five minutes west a distance of three hundred sixty-eight and nine-tenths feet; 
thence north fifty-two degrees forty-three and one-half minutes west a distance 
of four hundred and twenty-one feet; thence north thirty-nine degrees fifty-three 
and one-half minutes west a distance of four hundred thirty-six and six-tentas 
feet; thence north sixteen degrees twenty-six and one-half minutes west a distance 
of three hundred seventeen and two-tenths feet; thence north two degrees twenty- 
nine and one-half minutes west a distance of three hundred forty-five and four- 
tenths feet; thence north twenty-four degrees thirteen and one-half minutes west 
a distance of three hundred and twenty-nine feet; thence north seventy-four 
degrees fifty-six minutes west a distance of two hundred sixty-nine and two-tenths 
feet; thence south sixty-five degrees nine and one-half minutes west a distance of 
two hundred fifty-seven and five-tenths feet; thence south twenty-five degrees 
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forty-eight minutes west a distance of two hundred seventy-two and seven-tenths 
feet; thence nortl eighty-nine degrees fifty-eight minutes west a distance of cne 
thousand seven bundred sixty-nine and four-tenths feet; thence north no degrees 
ten minutes west a distance of one thousand three hundred seventeen and seven- 
tenths feet; thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-eight minutes west a distance 
of six hundred ninety-seven and two-tenths feet; thence north no degrees forty 
minutes east a distance of eight hundred sixty-one and nine-tenths feet; thence 
north eighty-nine degrees twenty minutes west a distance of one thousand seventy- 
two and five-tenths feet; thence south no degrees forty minutes west a distance of 
eight hundred and seventy-five feet; thence north cighty-nine degrees forty-eight 
minutes west a distance of nine hundred and ninety-five feet; thence north no 
degrees twenty-nine minutes east a distance of one thousand three hundred four- 
teen and eight-tenths feet; thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-nine minutes 
east a distance of six hundred forty-three and four-tenths feet; thence north no 
degrees thirty-nine and one-half minutes east a distance of one thousand three 
hundred twenty-three and eight-tenths feet; thence north eighty-nine decrees 
eleven and one-half minutes west a distance of six hundred seventy-nine and 
four-tenths feet; thence north no degrees twenty and one-half minutes east a 
distance of cne thousand three hundred and eighteen feet; thence south eighty- 
nine degrees eleven minutes east a distance of one hundred one and six-tenths 
feet; thence south sixteen degrees forty-five minutes east a distance of fifty-eight 
feet; thence south eighty-nine degrees twenty-four and one-half minutes east a 
distance of one thousand two hundred eleven and eight-tenths feet; thence north 
no degrees four and one-half minutes east a distance of one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-eight feet. 

Parcel tvo: Commencing at the west quarter corner of seetion 35, township 80 
north, range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian, Polk County, lowa, runs thence 
north no degrees one and cne-half minutes west of the north eight’ line of section 
27 a distance of six thousand six hundred twenty-nine and five-tenths feet; thence 
west alonz said north eighth line of section 27 to the east eighth line of section 27 
a distance of one thousand three hundred thirty-eight and six-tent’:: feet; thence 
north no degrees five and one-half minutes east a distance of one thousand three 
hundred twenty-one and nine-tenths feet; thence north eighty-nine degrees 
fifty-four and one-half minutes west a distance of one thousand three hundred 
thirty-five and nine-tenths feet; thence north no degrees fourteen minutes west a 
distance of two thousand six hundred forty-five and three-tenths feet to tie 
center of section 22; thence north no degrees fourteen minutes west a distance of 
three thousand and fifty-three feet; thence south eightv-nine degrees fifty-five 
minutes east a distance of two thousand six hundred seventy-two and eight-tenths 
feet; thence north no degrees twelve minutes west a distance of two thousand two 
hundred forty-five and five-tenths feet to the east quarter corner of section 15, 
township 80 north, range 25 west; thence south eighty-nine degrees seventeen 
minutes east a distance of one thousand nine hundred forty-eight and six-tenths 
feet; thence south no degrees twelve minutes west a distance of six hundred 
seventy-two and eight-tenths feet; thence north eighty-nine degrees thirty-eight 
and one-half minutes east a distance of seven hundred and ten feet to the north- 
south center line of section 14; thence south no degrees thirty-two minutes west 
a distance of six hundred fifty-two and seven-tenths feet; thence south eighty-nine 
degrees eleven minutes east a distance of seven hundred twenty and eight-tenths 
feet to the publie highway described as highway No. 141; thence south twelve 
degrees seven minutes east a distance of eight hundred seventy and five-tenths 
feet; thence south twenty-one degrees eight minutes east a distance of four 
hundred eighty-four and four-tenths feet to the north line of seetion 23; thence 
north eighty-nine degrees forty-seven and one-half minutes west a distance of 
four hundred and seventy-eight feet; thence due south nine hundred feet; thence 
north eighty-nine degrees forty-seven and one-half minutes west a distance of 
three hundred feet; thence due south one thousand two hundred and seventy 
feet; thence south eighty-nine degrees twenty-four and one-half minutes east a 
distance of three hundred and fiftv feet; thence due south four hundred seventy- 
seven and nine-tenths feet to the east-west center line of section 23, thence south 
eighty-nine degrees twenty-four and one-half minutes east a distance of six hun- 
dred and seventy feet; thence south along the east eighth line of section 23 south 
no degrees twenty-five and one-half minutes west a distance of two thousand one 
hundred and twenty-two feet, thence south eighty-nine degrees forty-five minutes 
east a distance of one thousand three hundred and ten feet to public highway No. 
141; thence south no degrees eighteen minutes west a distance of five hundred and 
seventeen feet; therce north eighty-nine degrees forty-five minutes west a distance 
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of five hundred seven and eight-tenths feet; thence south two degrees forty-four 
minutes west a distance of four hundred eighty-four and three-tenths feet; thence 
south eighty-four degrees seven and one-half minutes east a distance of three 
hundred ninety-six and five-tenths feet; thence south no degrees forty-four and 
one-half minutes east a distance of seven hundred twenty-one and five-tenths 
feet; thence north eighty-nine degrees twenty-two and one-half minutes east a 
distance of five hundred seventy-one and three-tenths feet; thence south twenty- 
two degrees forty-seven minutes east a distance of one hundred sixty and three- 
tenths feet; thence south twenty-seven degrees fifty minutes east a distance of 
one thousand four hundred eleven and two-tenths feet; thence south eighty-nine 
degrees forty-four minutes west a distance of two hundred twenty-three and 
nine-tenths feet; thence south no degrees twenty-two minutes east a distance of 
one thousand three hundred twenty-two and five-tenths feet; thence south 
eighty-nine degrees fifty-two and one-half minutes west a distance of one thousand 
six hundred thirty-eight and five-tenths feet to a point on the west right-of-way 
line of the Des Moines and Central Iowa Railroad; thence south twenty-four 
degrees eighteen minutes east along west right-of-way line a distance of two 
thousand eight hundred eighty-nine and one-tenth feet to the north eighth line 
of section 36; thence’ south eighty-nine degrees forty-six minutes west a distance 
of four thousand seven hundred twenty-four and one-tenth feet; thence south 
eleven degrees thirty-seven minutes east a distance of one hundred ninety-six and 
five-tenths feet; thence south fifty-four degrees fifty-three minutes east a distance 
of three hundred fifty-four and one-tenth feet; thence south four degrees one and 
one-half minutes west a distance of one hundred sixteen and nine-tenths feet; 
thence south thirty-five decrees twenty-six minutes west a distance of three 
hundred ten and four-tenths feet; thence south twelve degrees six minutes west a 
distance of one hundred ninety-eight and nine-tenths feet; thence south eleven 
degrees eight minutes east a distance of three hundred sixty-eight and two-tenths 
feet to the east-west centerline of section 35; thence south eighty-nine degrees 
forty-five minutes west a distance of one thousand one hundred seventy-four and 
eight-tenths feet to the point of beginning, except that pracel commencing at the 
northeast corner of the south half of the southeast quarter of section 22, township 
80 north, range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian thence west along the 
north line of said south half of southeast quarter of section 22 for a distance of 
seven hundred fourteen and four-tenths feet; thence in a southeasterly direction 
nine hundred and thirty-six one-hundredths feet to a point on the east line of 
the south half of the sout east quarter of section 22, thence north along the said 
east line of the south half of the southeast quarter of section 22 for a distance of 
five hundred forty-one and eight-tenths feet to the place of beginning, said tract 
of land being further described as the town of Herrold, Polk County, lowa, and 
containing four and forty-four one-hundredths acres; and further excepting a 
parcel commencing at the intersection of the west boundary of the right-of-way 
of the Des Moines and Central Iowa Railway and the south quarter line of section 
22, township 80 north, range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian thence due 
south two hundred feet; thence west two hundred and sixty-four feet, thence 
north two hundred feet, theace east two hundred and sixty-four feet to the point 
of beginning, said tract being further identified as the Herrold School and con- 
taining one and twenty-one one-hundredths acres. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas and oil, in the lands authorized to be 
conveyed by this Act shall be reserved to the United States. 

Sec, 3. The conveyance of the property authorized by this Act shall be upon 
condition that such property shall be used primarily for training of the National 
Guard and for other military purposes, and that if the State of Towa shall cease 
to use the property so conveyed for the purposes intended, then title thereto shall 
immediately revert to the United States, and in addition, all improvements made 
by the State of Iowa during its occupancy shall vest in the United States without 
payment of compensation therefor. 

Sec. 4. The conveyance of the property authorized by this Act shall be upon 
the further provision that whenever the Congress of the United States deciares a 
state of war or other national emergency, or the President declares a state of 
emergency, and upon the determination by the Secretary of Defense that the 
property conveyed under this Act is useful or necessary for military, air, or naval 
purposes, or in the interest of national defense, the United States shall have the 
right, without obligation to make payment of any kind, to reenter upon the 
property and use the same or any part thereof, including any and all improve- 
ments made thereon by the State of Iowa, for the duration of such state of war 
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or of such emergency. Upon the termination of such state of war or of such 
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emergency plus six months such property shall revert to the State of Iowa, 
together with all appurtenances and utilities belonging or appertaining thereto. 
Sec. 5. In executing the deed of conveyance authorized by this Act, the Secretary 
of the Army shell include specific provisions covering the reservations and con- 
ditions contained in sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Act. 
Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Lawson Knott is the witness on this bill also. 
Mr. Duruam. All right, Mr. Knott, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LAWSON KNOTT, REPRESENTING THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman, the bill refers to Camp Dodge, but 
actually it is intended to cover two Army installations which are only 
a short distance apart, one known as Camp Dodge, and the other as 
Polk County Artillery Range. 

Camp Dodge was established by the War Department during 
World War I, from lands leased from the Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee, with options for the renewal of the lease from 1922, and for 
the purchase of such portions of the property required after that date. 

The Government exercised its option to purchase approximately 
1,848 acres in fee, at a cost of $522,557. 

The improvements located at Camp Dodge consist of 12 hospital 
buildings and covered walks constructed by the Government in 1942 
at a cost of slightly less than half a million dollars. 

One residence was acquired with the land at that time. 

Polk County Artillery Range has a little longer history. It was 
part of the program carried out from around 1910 until World War I, 
under which throughout the country lands were acquired under the 
National Defense Facilities Act to establish various target ranges. 

The next bill we will consider will involve just such a target range. 

This target range has 742 acres and it was acquired, part of it, 
during the period 1880 and 1890, and part of it during the period 
1917-18 at a cost of $89,000. 

As I say, that was acquired solely and specifically for the purpose 
of establishing a rival range for the training of the National Guard, 
so that in the sense that it is now, or this bill would provide for its 
conveyance to the State, it really is passing the legal title which the 
Government has held these many years. 

The improvements of course on the target range had considerably 
less, since fewer facilities are required. 

It does contain a pump station, an oil house, and a 500,000-gallon 
reservoir, and the substations, sheds, and 3 residences. 

Now, except for the periods of World Wars I and II, these prop- 
erties have been used by the State of Iowa for National Guard pur- 
poses. 

One of them, Camp Dodge, is about roughly 4 miles outside of Des 
Moines, and the other one is about 11 miles, and connecting the in- 
stallations and filling in interspersed tracts, is an area of about 575 
acres of land owned by the State, which it has acquired over a period 
of years, and has used in connection with the use of these 2 installa- 
tions. 

[t almost—-I think you can see those red areas [indicating]. 

Those are the Federal areas, and this is the State area, so you can 
see this area has been connected to installations. 
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Mr. Ke.uener. Excuse me, did I understand you to say one was 
4 miles from Des Moines and one 11? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. You are in error there. 

The nearest to Des Moines is 11 miles. The north end would be 
about 17 or 18 miles, just about the length of the camp. 

Mr. Knorr. I see. I notice that there is an interurban railroad 
running through one of the installations, Camp Dodge, into the State- 
owned area. 

At the present time the two principal Government-owned areas, 
substantially all of those areas, are owned by the State. 

t We, the Department of the Army, do have about 14 small areas 
under lease for agricultural purposes. 

The policy, in this instance, in this bill, differs slightly from the 
Jackson Barracks bill, in that in addition to conveying the Federal 
properties here to the State for National Guard purposes, and pro- 
viding for their recapture in the event of need during a national 
emergency, the bill would also provide for a prohibition to be placed 
against the disposal of the State-owned area, and to affirmatively 
provide for its recapture and use by the Federal Government also 
during a national emergency. 

That in effect merely carries out in law an arrangement which has 
worked out in practice, both during World War I and World War II. 

Under those conditions, the Department can see no reason why 
this bill should not be enacted. 

The use is in furtherance of the use which has been made of it, 
and the provision that this State-owned connecting link will be avail- 
able to the Department in the event of need, certainly assures us of our 
requirements during wartime. 

Mr. Duruam. And all costs of upkeep and everything else will be 
met? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Cunningham? 

Do you wish to speak to this bill? 

Mr. CunnineHam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It has been very well presented. It happens I spent a good many 
months in the services, myself, in this camp, and I have been over 
every foot of it. 

It is my recollection that during World War I, part of the camp 
that belongs to the State of Iowa had been used by the Federal 
Government. 

And the same in World War II. It is also a rifle and pistol range, 
as well as an artillery range, and has been used interchangeably by 
both the State of Iowa and the Federal Government. 

The cooperation has been very fine. 

There is one statement I do not believe you gave. 

How much the Federal Government is getting for the use of the 
land that is being used for agricultural purposes. 

I assume it is not much, for this reason: It happens that land, 
although it is good Iowa farmland, cannot be cultivated. It can 
only be used for pasturage, because the cantonment during World 
War I was up the entire valley, 6 miles north and south, and under- 
neath are water pipes, sewer pipes, communications, and I do not 
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think anypody knows where they are, and the farmers are afraid to 
cultivate it. 

So we are probably not giving up much, probably as much as it 
costs to look after it, and have caretakers there. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Knorr. Iam sure that isso. And the Department’s objective 
is to lessen the fire hazard and to provide protection for the dollar 
value of the property, and to enhance the use of the land. 

Mr. CunnincHaM. May I add that in addition to the reasons I 
have just seated, I have a personal reason in sponsoring this bill, and 
having the land put to this use, and that reason is my father-in-law, 
Gen. Edward H. Plummer, was the first commander of Camp Dodge. 
He was a graduate of West Point, a major general in World War I. 

Mr. Price. I want to clear up a legal point, though I have no objec- 
tion to the bill itself. 

But not being a lawyer, this point is troubling me. 

There is a provision here which permits the Federal Government to 
take over the State-owned land at a given time. 

Is that in keeping with ordinary legal procedure? 

Can we do that? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

We did that last year in connection with the Camp Blanding bill. 

This follows closely the pattern of the Camp Blanding bill. 

You recall we had 50,000 acres there and they have 30,000. 

So in the event of use we have the use of an installation embracing 
70,000 acres of land. 

Mr. CunnincHaM. And that is a condition the State has to agree 
to, Mr. Knott, in order to accept it? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. Ketuener. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Department has submitted an alternative draft of the bill for substi- 
tution in place of this, which would effect the same purposes, but which 
is from a language standpoint somewhat more desirable, so the bill 
would be in that form, if it is reported out. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. That was the amendment which I was speaking 
of. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. ‘That was done primarily because the description 
in the bill we found covered part of the State-owned land and also the 
title was limited to Dodge. 

So there were minor differences that this would clear up. 

Mr. Doyte. I am of course in favor of objectives of the bill, but as 
a matter of practice, | am wondering whether the word ‘“‘primarily’’ 
on line 11 on page 11, actually in practice permits the use of the prop- 
erty for pretty much other purposes than military training if they so 
desire. 

Mr. Knorr. This is what we had in mind, in that language. I say 
“we’’—that language has been used in bills that the Department has 
recommended, and I-note that it has been carried here. 

Certainly we would not want to prohibit the State from the proper 
productive utilization of an area for storage, for example, of highway 
department vehicles, or something of that sort. 

Or if they wanted to lease some of it for maintenance. 

But so long as it remains primarily available. 
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Under a strict wording, if it said only for National Guard, there 
would be some doubt whether they could lease it or use it for other 
public purposes. 

Mr. Doyte. I have never heard the point raised and I was asking 
for information. 

Another point, Mr. Chairman, and I raise this rather seriously, in 
view of my experience in the Shell sale of the three Shell plants in 
Los Angeles County, where the Congress voted the word “shall’’ did 
not mean shall or must—at least that was the result—I call your 
attention to section 2: 

All mineral rights, including gas and oil, in the lands authorized to be conveyed 
by this Act shall be reserved to the United States. 

I call your attention to the language just approved in the Hébert 
bill, page 2, beginning at line 4, where it has reference to oil rights, 
but says “subject to the reservations to the United States of all 
mineral rights, including oil and gas.”’ 

Mr. CunninGHAM. I might say I have some apprehension. 

Why not change the word “shall’’ to “are hereby.” 

Mr. Doyte. | would be glad to see that done. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Would you make that change? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunninGuHaM. For real estate, I think ‘‘are” is a happier word, 
because after all, what we mean is they belong to the United States 
and why not say so? 

Mr. Doyte. That is right, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the bill, as amended, be reported to the full 
committee favorably. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, the bill, as amended, is reported 
favorably. 

What is the next one? 

Mr. Kewuiener. The next bill is H. R. 489, a bill authorizing the 
transfer of a portion of Camp Mabry, comprising 189.11 acres, to the 
State of Texas. 

This bill also contains a provision that this acreage shall be used 
primarily for the training of the National Guard and for other military 
purposes. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


{H. R. 489, 84th Cong., 1st sess.} 


A BILL Authorizing the transfer of a portion of the Camp Mabry Military Rifle Range tract in the city of 
Austin, Texas, comprising one hundred eighty-nine and eleven one-hundredths acres, to the State of Texas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is hereby author- 
ized and directed to convey to the State of Texas 189.11 acres (together with all 
improvements thereon) out of the original 200 acres known as the Camp Mabry 
Militia Rifle Range tract in the city of Austin, Travis County, Texas, also referred 
to as the “Old Deison Farm’’, which 189.11 acres is more particularly described 
as follows: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of the 53-acre tract heretofore conveyed to 
J. J. Gasser by deed dated February 23, 1895, recorded in volume 129, page 347, 
of deed records of Travis County, Texas, said corner also being the southwest 
corner of the 38.55-acre State tract numbered 2 surveyed March 30, 1934, by 
M. V. Homeyer, county surveyor; 

Thence north 60 degrees west, with the original line dividing the Townes and 
Mabin tracts 1,113 varas to a stone corner on the east line of the W. C. Phillips 
timber tract; 
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Thence with the east line of said W. C. Phillips tract north 36% degrees east 
1,139%4 varas to a stone corner on the south line of the Charles Thiele tract, from 
which an elm 20 inches in diameter marked ‘‘X”’, bears south 32 degrees west 
10 varas and a small live oak marked ‘“‘X”’ bears south 62 degrees east 10 varas; 

Thence south 60 degrees east 613 varas to an angle in the stone fence dividing 
the Deison and Thiele tracts; 

Thence with said fence on the dividing line between the Deison and Thiele 
tracts and also the Deison and Reid tracts, south 168 varas to a point; 

Thence south 57 degrees east 160 varas to a point; 

Thence southeast 108 varas to a point; 

Thence south 9 degrees west 100 varas to a point; 

Thence south 10 degrees east 100 varas to a point; 

Thence south 5 degrees west 86 varas to a point; 

Thence south 3 degrees east 77 varas to the southwest corner of the Elanor 
Reid tract on the north line of the Gasser 53-acre tract; 

Thence north 60 degrees west with the north line of the Gasser tract, 147 
varas to the northwest corner of same; 

Thence south 30 degrees west with the west line of said Gasser tract, 640% 
varas to the place of beginning; 

Containing in all 200 acres of land, less and excepting from this 200-acre tract 
above described, a tract of land containing 10.89 acres, more or less, described 
by metes and bounds as follows: 

Beginning at the northwesterly corner of the 200-acre Deison tract; 

Thence south 60 degrees east along the northerly boundary line of the Deison 
tract 466.2 varas for corner; 

Thence south 30 degrees west 129.6 varas for corner; 

Thence north 60 degrees west 478.8 varas to the northwesterly boundary line 
of the Deison tract for corner; 

Thence along said boundary line north 36% degrees east 130.68 varas to the 
place of beginning, containing 10.89 acres more or less, to be retained by the 
United States; 

The land to be transferred to the State of Texas containing in all 189.11 acres 
more or less together with all improvements thereon, said land being the remain- 
ing portion of the original 200-acre tract conveyed by deed from Eliza C. J. 
Deison, et al., to the United States of America, dated June 28, 1909, as same 
appears of record in volume 239, pages 82 to 84, inclusive, of the deed records of 
Travis County, Texas, after deducting therefrom the 10.89 acres more or less, 
to be retained by the United States, 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Army. shall execute and deliver in the name 
of the United States of America and in its behalf any and all contracts, convey- 
ances, or other instruments as may be necessary to effectuate the conveyance of 
such 189.11 acres: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States 
of America all minerals including oil and gas in the lands herein authorized to 
be conveyed. 

(b) There shall be further reserved to the United States of America in the 
conveyance of the above-described lands, rights of ingress and egress over roads 
in the above-described lands serving buildings or other works operated by the 
United States or its successors or assigns in connection with the 10.89 acres 
above described located immediately adjacent to and northwest of the property 
herein authorized to be conveyed. There shall be further reserved in said lands 
all rights-of-way for water lines, sewer lines, telephone and telegraph lines, power- 
lines, and such other utilities as now exist, or may become necessary to the 
operation of said 10.89 acres retained by the United States and excluded from 
the transfer. 

(ec) Such conveyance shall contain a provision that such 189.11 acres shall be 
used primarily for training the National Guard and Air National Guard and for 
other military purposes, and that if the State of Texas shall cease to use the 
property so conveyed for the primary purposes intended, then title thereto shall 
immediately revert to the United States and in addition, all improvements made 
by the State of Texas during its occupancy shall vest in the United States without 
payment of compensation therefor. 

(d) Such conveyance shall contain the further provision that whenever the 
Congress of the United States shall declare a state of war or other national emer- 
gency, or the President declares a state of emergency to exist, and upon the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense that the property so conveyed is 
useful or necessary for military, air, or naval purposes, or in the interest of national 
defense, the United States shall have the right, without obligation to make pay- 
ment of any kind, to reenter upon the property and use the same or any part 
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thereof, including any and all improvements made by the State of Texas for 
the duration of such state of war or other national emergency and upon the cessa- 
tion thereof plus six months said property~is to revert: to-the State of Txas to 
gether with any Or all facilities and improvements, appurtenances, and utilities 
thereon or appertaining thereto. Such conveyance shall provide that same is 
subject to any valid easements which may exist against the said property. 

Mr. DurHam. Do you have a statement, Mr. Knott? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LAWSON KNOTT, REPRESENTING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman, this would involve property of the type 
I discussed in connection with the previous bill, insofar as it pertained 
to the Polk County target range. 

The Department of the Army has acquired here 200 acres of land. 
It has a continuing requirement for about 10 and 11 acres, which has 
been excluded from this bill. 

That property is being used by the Army and the Air Force for 
reserve training. And that will meet our requirements there and the 
conveyance of this property, which has not been used during any 
national emergency, other than for its primary purpose, as a target 
range, it will permit it to be transferred, the legal title, to the State, 
for the purposes for which it was required. 

Mr. Duruam. For the National Guard use? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketieser. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Keuiener. I believe, Mr. Knott, that the Department 
wishes that line 8, on page 1, be amended by striking ‘189.11 acres,”’ 
and inserting ‘‘200 acres,’ since the area described is not actually the 
189 acres, but 200 acres. An appropriate reservation of the 189.11 
acres is made later on, in page 3, isn’t it? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 

It would satisfy the situation if that change were made. 

Mr. Duruam. Does this carry the same recapture clause in case of 
emergency? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Is there anybody else here on this measure? 

Mr. Ke.uener. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Price. Section 2 also makes use of the word “shall” and should 
be doctored up appropriately. 

Mr. Doyte. I would suggest “are hereby reserved to the United 
States’’, in line with the amendment made to Mr. Cunningham’s bill. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, the amendment is inserted on 
line 12, page 4 and the typographical error on the title will be corrected. 

Mr. Price. I think there are several places where the language 
should be changed. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. There are several places right on through there. 

Subdivision (b) also. 

Mr. Keuuener. All right, I will make all of those changes, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, the bill, as amended, will be 
favorably reported. 

What is the next bill? 
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Mr. Keuiener. The next bill is H. R. 4249, a bill to amend section 
640 of title 14, United States Code, concerning the interchange of 
supplies between the Armed Forces. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R. 4294, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 640 of title 14, United States Code, concerning the interchange of supplies 
between the Armed Forces 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 640 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting the term “Air Force,’”’ immediately after the term 
‘“‘Navy,”’. 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Pieper of the Department of the Air Force, is 
the witness on this bill. 

Mr. Duruam. All right, Mr. Pieper, will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. PIEPER, REPRESENTING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Pisper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Joseph A. Pieper; I am Chief of the Examination Section, 
Realty Documents Branch, Real Estate Division, in the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. I have a prepared statement which I will be glad to read 
and then answer any questions that the committee may have, 

Mr. Duruam. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pieper. I appreciate this opportunity and express also the 
appreciation of the Department of the Air Force to appear before your 
committee and to present the views of the Department of Defense in 
support of this bill which is entitled a bill “To amend section 540 of 
title 14, United States Code, concerning the interchange of supplies 
between the Armed Forces.” 

The proposed bill would clarify the authority of the Air Force to 
interchange military stores, supplies, and equipment of every character, 
including real estage owned by the Government between the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard by amending section 640 of the Coast Goard 
Act (14 U.S. C. 640) to include the Air Force. 

The act of July 11, 1919 (ch. 9, 41 Stat. 132), as amended (10 U. 
S. C. 1274), formerly authorized the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard 
to— 


interchange, without compensation therefor, * * * military stores, supplies: 
and equipment of every character, including real estate owned by the 
Government * * *. 

Pursuant to the authority contained in the National Security Act 
of 1947 and transfer orders issued thereunder, the act of July 11, 1919, 
was made applicable to the Department of the Air Force, thereby 
permitting the interchange between the three military departments 
and the Coast Guard. 

In codifying the act of July 11, 1919, as amended, into the present 
title 14 of the United States Code relating to the Coast Guard, the 
Air Force was inadvertently omitted from section 640 of that title. 

In addition, the act of July 11, 1919, was repealed by the act of 
October 31, 1951 (Public Law 247, 82d Cong.) 
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Since it appears that the omission of the term ‘‘Air Force’’ in the 
Coast Guard Act was through inadvertence, and because of the repeal 
of the act of July 11, 1919, there is no specific legislation authorizing 
the Air Force to interchange properties with the other military 
departments and the Coast Guard. 

However, it is noted that under section 202 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. of 1949 (ch. 288, 63 Stat. 
384), as amended (40 U.S. C. 483), provision is made for the reassign- 
ment of property within an executive agency when it is ‘‘no longer 
required for the purposes of the appropriations from which it was 
purchased.” 

It is considered appropriate and advisable, however, to permit the 
Air Force to effect the interchange of properties under section 640 of 
title 14, United States Code thereby establishing uniformity in the 
interchange of properties of all kinds between all military departments 
and the Coast Guard. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

In this connection I might make reference to a letter which Senator 
Case, of the subcommittee on Real Estate and Military Construction, 
had written to the Director of Legislative Liaison, in which he called 
to our attention the former law which permitted exchange of the 
property between the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard, in 
which some doubt was expressed as to the legality of using such law, 
and therefore he suggested we use the Federal property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949. 

That letter was dated April 9, 1953. 

That concludes my statement. 

However, I might add one further remark—that Senator Case 
recommended that we amend this particular legislation, the Coast 
Guard Act, in order to remove any doubt of the authority of the Air 
Force to interchange properties with the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. Duruam. Does this act comply with his request? 

Mr. Pieper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I move the bill be favorably reported to the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, the bill is so reported. 

Is there anything else? 

Mr. Kewtuener. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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[No. 14] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 3825, TO MAKE RETROCES- 
SION TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS OF JURIS- 
DICTION OVER CERTAIN LAND IN THE VICINITY OF FORT 
DEVENS, MASS. 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE, 
House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1955, Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 313, House Office 
Building, pursuant to call, the Honorable Carl P. Durham (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Duruam. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first bill this morning which we have before us is H. R. 3825. 
At this point in the record we shall insert a copy of the bill. 
(The bill referred to follows:) 


[H. R. 3825, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To make retrocession to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of jurisdiction over certain land in 
the vicinity of Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the United States hereby makes retrocession 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of concurrent jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing-described land: 

Parcel ‘‘A’’: A parcel of land in the town of Harvard, comprising a portion of 
the original reservation of Fort Devens, shown on sheet numbered 1 of a plan on 
file in the Office of the Corps of Engineers, New England Division, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, as number NE D-PA-638, dated May 1946, said parcel being 
located in the northernmost portion of said original reservation and being bounded 
and described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone bound in the boundary line of the aforesaid reservation 
marking a point of curvature in the southerly location line of the right-of-way of 
the Fitchburg and ].eominster Street Railway and extending thence by said 
boundary southeasterly by a curve to the left of 1,025.00 feet radius 222.45 feet 
to a point; thence leaving said boundary line and extending north 83 degrees 32 
minutes 58 seconds west 520.53 feet to a point on the dividing line between the 
towns of Harvard and Shirley as approximately located by the Nashua River; 
thence following said dividing line north 55 degrees 52 minutes 17 seconds east 
110.22 feet to the aforesaid boundary line; thence returning by saic boundary 
line south 71 degrees 6 minutes 53 seconds east 221.30 feet to the point of begin- 
ning; containing about 15,000 square feet. 

Parcel ‘‘B’’: A parcel of land in the town of Shirley, comprising a portion of 
tract numbered 201, shown on sheet numbered 1 of a plan on file in the Office of 
the Corps of Engineers, New England Division, at Boston, Massachusetts, as 
Number NED-—PA-638, dated May 1946, said parcel being located in the north- 
easterly corner of said tract and being bounded and described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone bound marking the northeasterly corner of the boundary 
line of said tract and extending thence by said boundary line south 27 degrees 
36 minutes 2 seconds east 55.34 feet; thence leaving said boundary line and 
extending south 67 degrees 31 minutes 31 seconds west 619.41 feet to a point 
again on said boundary line; thence returning by said boundary line north 62 
degrees 23 minutes 58 seconds east 616.93 feet to the point of beginning; containing 
about 17,070 square feet (the above-described parcels of land being the same 
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parcels covered by a grant from the Secretary of War to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, dated June 18, 1947, authorized by the Act of Congress approved 
July 5, 1884 (23 Stat. 104)). 

Parcel “‘C”’: A parcel of land comprising a portion of the Fort Devens Reser- 
vation, bounded and described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the westerly boundary of said reservation (in the town 
of Lancaster) at bound numbered 39 thereof, and extending thence (along said 
boundary between said bound numbered 39 and bound numbered 40) north 60 
degrees 32 minutes 27 seconds east 623.39 feet; thence leaving said boundary 
and extending (partly in Lancaster and partly in Harvard) south 79 degrees 15 
minutes 41 seconds east 1,074.93 feet; thence in Harvard north 48 degrees 32 
minutes 49 seconds east 368.43 feet; thence north 23 degrees 41 minutes 23 seconds 
east 375.84 feet: thence south 73 degrees 6 minutes 56 seconds east 90.00 feet: 
thence south 3 degrees 1 minute 55 seconds east 502.16 feet: thence south 15 
degrees 29 minutes 11 seconds east 533.03 feet; thence south 51 degrees 39 minutes 
5lgseconds east 496.49 feet; thence south 79 degrees 15 minutes 41 seconds east 
5,656.00 feet; thence by a curve to the left of 2,400.29 feet radius 524.96 feet to 
a point on the northwesterly location line of the right-of-way of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad (Worcester to Ayer); said right-of-way location line also marking 
the easterly boundary of the aforesaid Camp Devens Military Reservation, and 
said point bearing north 6 degrees 40 minutes 47 seconds east and being 101.06 
feet distant from station 1314+ 79.63 of the base line of said railroad right-of-way; 
thence following said railroad location line southwesterly by a curve to the left, 
as shown on plan, of 1,951.33 feet radius 5.87 feet; thence south 30 degrees 45 
minutes 59 seconds west 151.40 feet, north 59 degrees 14 minutes 1 second west 
16.50 feet and south 30 degrees 45 minutes 59 seconds west 85.78 feet; thence 
leaving said railroad location line and returning westerly by a curve to the right 
of 2,600.29 feet radius 423.91 feet; thence north 79 degrees 15 minutes 41 seconds 
west 6,534.00 feet; thence (partly in Harvard and partly in Lancaster) south 67 
degrees 1 minute 10 seconds west 1,415.90 feet; thence (in Lancaster) north 47 
degrees 47 minutes 4 seconds west 949.51 feet to a point on the aforesaid westerly 
boundary of Fort Devens Military Reservation, on the line between bounds 
numbered 37 and 38 thereof; thence by said boundary line north 70 degrees 11 
minutes 26 seconds east 202.26 feet to the said bound numbered 38, and thence 
north 4 degrees 41 minutes 41 seconds west 503.20 feet to the point of beginning 
above described, at the aforesaid bound numbered 39. 

The area of the above-described parcel is 91.20 acres of which 43.77 acres are in 
Lancaster and 47.43 acres are’ in Harvard. 

The above-described parcel is shown on a plan signed by P. H. Kitfield, chief 
engineer, and entitled, ‘‘The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Plan of Land in 
the Towns of Lancaster and Harvard, Worcester County, in Which an Easement 
for Highway Purposes Is To Be Conveyed to the Commonwealth by the United 
States of America. Scale: 100 feet to the inch.”” (The above-described parcel of 
land being the same parcel covered by grant from the Secretary of the Army to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, dated May 22, 1950, authorized by section 
7 of the Act of Congress approved July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 643). 

Sec. 2. The retrocession of jurisdiction herein contained shall take effect upon 
acceptance by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Durnam. Who will testify on this bill? 

Mr. Kevuenver. Mr. Philbin has a statement and then, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Pearl from the Office of the Chief of Engineers is here, and 
he will be the witness on that bill. 

Mr. Durnam. We will have Mr. Philbin’s statement first. 

Mr. Paiteix. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 3825 to make retrocession to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts of jurisdiction over certain land in 
the vicinity of Fort Devens, Mass., was introduced by me at the urgent 
request of Judge Frank L. Riley of the Worcester, Mass., District 
Court, who is chairman of the Administrative Committee of the 
District Courts of Massachusetts. 

The Honorable Lyman K. Clark, presiding justice of the District 
Court, Ayer, Mass.; the Honorable Leo Leary, presiding justice of 
the Municipal Court, South Boston, Mass., most able and distin- 
guished members of our Massachusetts judiciary; the Honorable Otis 
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Whitney, commissioner of public safety; and his deputy, Hon. Ryfus 
H. Bond, also distinguished public servants; and other prominent 
officials of my State have urged the passage of this legislation on the 
ground that it is necessary to law enforcement and the requirements 
of public order in the area referred to in the bill. 

Simply stated, the measure makes retrocession to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts of concurrent jurisdiction over a portion of 
the State highway known as Route 2, one of the main east to west 
arteries in Massachusetts. That portion of Route 2 is located upon 
and runs through the military reservation at Fort Devens. It is a 
heavily traveled highway of four lanes. 

The facts presented in behalf of the measure clearly indicate that 
Massachusetts State police have been confronted with considerable 
difficulty in enforcing traffic laws and other laws over this route 
because of the jurisdictional problem arising out of the present sole 
Federal Government ownership, control, and jurisdiction over an 
extended portion of the above mentioned Route 2. 

It may be both informative and pertinent to note that in connection 
with this retrocession problem as long ago as January 13, 1954, | 
turned over my complete file concerning the subject matter of this 
measure to Maj. Gen. E. M. Brannon, the then Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, with the specific request that, if possible, his 
legal staff prepare for me an appropriate bill inasmuch as the Army 
had readily at hand in its official files the various legal description, 
metes and bounds, boundaries and areas involved in the matter. 
Complying with my request, the Judge Advocate General’s office 
subsequently sent me the draft of the pending bill, which I have 
previously introduced. 

Since the Army is thoroughly conversant with the problem of juris- 
diction that exists at Fort Devens and the urgent need for yielding to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts concurrent jurisdiction so vital 
to proper law enforcement, and since adequate technical language, 
legal descriptions and the like sufficient as a matter of law to accom- 
plish that objective while preserving Federal power has been incorpo- 
rated in the bill, there can be no question but that the Army’s rights 
and interests are fully safeguarded by the provisions thereof. 

I think that there can be no question that a showing of real need for 
this legislation has been made and that the enactment of the present 
bill as written will not cause detriment or damage to the Government. 
On the other hand, it will permit and it will promote the legitimate 
objectives of a sovereign State to enforce essential municipal laws. 
I, therefore, respectfully urge, and will deeply appreciate, early action 
by the committee and thank you all for your generous consideration. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Good. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Now Mr. Pearl, will you please give your full name 
and position to the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF MILTON A. PEARL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS 


Mr. Pear. I am Milton A. Pearl, Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
Mr. DurHam. You may proceed. 
Do you have a statement? 
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Mr. Peart. Not a prepared statement, sir, but, Mr. Chairman, H. 
R. 3825 proposes to retrocede to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
concurrent jurisdiction over three parcels of land at Fort Devens, 
Mass., now being utilized by the Commonwealth for road or highway 
purposes, pursuant to grants made by the Secretary of the Army. 

Exclusive jurisdiction over these lands has previously been granted 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the United States. 

Two of the parcels involve land upon which is located a road known 
as the Shirley-Mitchellville Highway, and concurrent jurisdiction of 
other portions of the Shirley-Mitchellville Highway had been retro- 
ceded previously to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts under au- 
thority of the act of Congress approved May 23, 1950. 

This would add two other parcels that were not included in that act. 

In addition, H. R. 3825 includes Highway No. 2, which was not 
included at all in the act of 1950, and would authorize the retrocession 
of concurrent jurisdiction over that highway. 

The purpose of the retrocession of concurrent jurisdiction would be 
to enable the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to exercise complete 
control over the entire route of each of the two highways. The two 
highways are used primarily by civilian nonmilitary traffic, and it 
would relieve the post of any responsibility for policing those areas 
which transverse the post, and over which the United States has 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. Duruam. Was this State highway owned by the State of 
Massachusetts before they gave us the jurisdiction? 

Mr. Praru. The highway was constructed by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and is owned by the State, except that the underlying fee 
is owned by the United States. 

The highways have been constructed by the State, and under 
grants of easements given by the Secretary under applicable statutes. 

Mr. Durnam. Title transfer is not involved. 

Mr. Pear. No, sir; we are not transferring title; title will remain 
with the United States. It is just the jurisdiction to control the 
traffic—the jurisdiction for policing and police power, of this highway, 
that we would transfer concurrently with the United States to the 
State. 

Mr. Hess. The same thing was done at Wright Field, I believe, 
last year, at Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Peart. Yes, sir. As I pointed out in our report, Mr. Chair- 
man, H. R. 418 and H. R. 2113, now before the Congress, are broader 
in scope, and they would grant the authority to the head of any 
department to retrocede concurrent jurisdiction whenever there was 
a highway transversing a Federal installation of any kind. 

Mr. Durnam. Are there any questions, anyone? 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, I move a favorable report on the bill 
to the full committee. . 

Mr. Durnam. Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported 
to the full committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Pearl. 

Mr. Peart. Thank you, sir. 
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FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON EXTENSION OF DOCTOR- 
DENTIST DRAFT ACT; TO FACILITATE THE PROCUREMENT OF 
PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS FOR THE ARMED FORCES BY 
ESTABLISHING SCHOLARSHIPS; TO PROVIDE FOR THE CON- 
TINUATION OF SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, 
AND VETERINARIANS (H. R. 5946) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 28, 1955. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Now, members of the committee, I desire for us to open a hearing 
on & committee print that embraces three subject matters, but all of 
them relate to doctors. 

(Committee print is as follows:) 


[Committee print, April 26, 1955} 
(H. R. ——, 84th Cong., 1st sess] 


A BILL To further, extend the authority to require the special registration, classification, and induction 
of certain medical, dental, and allied specialist categories; to facilitate the procurement of physicians and 
dentists for the Armed Forces by establishing scholarships; to provide for the continuation of special pay 
for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, 
TITLE I 


EXTENSION OF THE AUTHORITY TO DRAFT MEDICAL AND ALLIED SPECIALISTS 


Sec. 101. Sections 4 and 7 of the Act of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 826), as 
amended, are amended by striking out “July 1, 1955’ where it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1957’’. 

Sec. 102. Section 4 (i) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(64 Stat. 826) as:amended, is further amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at.ithe end thereof: ‘‘(8) Effective July 1, 1955, and notwithstanding 
any other provision of this subsection, no person who after attaining the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the date of his birth«shall:be liable for induction under this 
subsection if he has applied for a commission in one of the Armed Forces and 
was rejected for such commission on the sole ground of a physical disqualification. 


TITLE II 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 201. In order to provide a supplementary program for the training and 
procurement of doctors of medicine and doctors of dentistry to meet the needs 
of the Armed Forces, the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force are authorized to establish and provide scholar- 
ships annually for the education and training of doctors of medicine and doctors 
of dentistry. 
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Sec. 202. ta) For the purpose of administration of scholarship beneficiaries 
under the terms of this Act, there are hereby established under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Defense — 

(1) the Army Medical Services Scholarship Group; 
(2) the Naval Medical Services Scholarship Group; and 
(3) the Air Force Medical Services Scholarship Group. 

(b) Membership in a medical services scholarship group shall be limited to 
persons who— 

(1) are citizens of the United States; 

(2) are selected as provided in section 205 of this Act to be a scholarship 
beneficiary; 

(3) apparently will be physically, mentally, and morally fit to perform 
military duty at the time for their appointment to commissioned grade; 

(4) are not receiving education, training, or any other benefits under parts 
VII or VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered | (a) as amended;.or under 
title II of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; and 

(5) who agree under oath and in writing, with the written consent of the 
parent or guardian if the beneficiary is a minor, to complete the requirements 
for graduation, unless relieved from this obligation under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense, and to serve in the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force as provided in section 206. 

(c) Membership in a medical services scholarship group, and written agree- 
ments related thereto, may be terminated under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 203. (a) Members of a medical services scholarship group enrolled under 
this Act shall be entitled to receive a monetary allowance at a rate not to exceed 
$133 per month while under regularly scheduled instruction or training in a 
school of medicine or a school of dentistry. 

(b) Any member of a medical services scholarship group, will not be considered 
or made eligible for military or veterans benefits of any kind solely by reason of 
being a member of such group. 

Sec. 204. The scholarships authorized by this Act shall be provided for by 
contracts with educational institutions, approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
offering training leading to degrees in the professions named in the first section of 
this Act. In addition to the monetary allowance provided for by section 203 of 
this Act these contracts and payments by the Government thereunder shall 
include to each school of medicine and school of dentistry which provides training 
leading to a degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of dentistry, an amount suf- 
ficient to cover tuition, fees, and laboratory expenses normally charged students 
by the schoo! concerned. 

Sec. 205. The scholarships provided for herein shall be established, awarded, 
continued, or discontinued, and the purposes of this Act effectuated pursuant to 
such regulations as the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe. These regulations 
shall include, but not be limited to, the following provisions: 

(1) Qualifications of scholarship beneficiaries; 

(2) That each scholarship applicant shall be accepted for admission by an 
approved educational institution offering training leading to degrees in the pro- 
fessions named in the first section of this Act; 

(3) That prior to the award of such a scholarship any person to be selected for 
such an award shall agree that upon completion of his scholarship training he 
will accept an appointment, if tendered, as a Reserve officer in the Army, Navy 
or Air Force and remain an officer in a regular or reserve component until the 
eighth anniversary of his original appointment under this Act; 

(4) The scholarship applicant shall further agree that upon completion of his 
scholarship training he will serve on active duty, at such time as may be deter- 
mined by competent authority, for the period of time specified in such agreement 
for which payments are made on the scholarship beneficiary’s behalf pursuant 
to section 204 of this Act not including time spent in internship or residency 
training, which period shall be not less than— 

(a) three years of active duty for one school year or fractional part thereof; 
or 

(b) four years of active duty for more than one school year. However, 
two years of active duty. not including time spent in internship, will satisfy 
active duty requirements of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. as amended; and 

(5) The Secretary of the military department concerned may select qualified 
scholarship graduates for appointment as Regular officers. 
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Sec. 206. A scholarship graduate may be voluntarily relieved of his active duty 
obligations under the provisions of this Act if he completes at least three years 
of active duty, not including time spent as an intern or in residency training, and 
repays to the United States Government the total amount paid to him or for him 
by the United States Government under a scholarship contract. Such amounts 

aid by the scholarship graduate will include interest rates as the Secretary of 
Deteose may prescribe, but such interest rates shall not exceed 6 er centum per 
annum. 

Sec. 207. If a scholarship beneficiary fails to complete a course of instruction 
or training in which he was enrolled as a member of a medical services scholarship 
group, or if he fails to remain as a member of such group, he shall be obligated to 
repay to the United States Government the total amount of tuition, fees, and 
laboratory expenses normally charged by the school for the period of attendance 
for the student participant, and the total amount paid to him as monetary allow- 
ance plus such rate of interest not to exceed 6 per centum per annum as the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall prescribe. The Secretary of Defense may, however, in cases 
of hardship or for other good cause, remit in whole, or part of, the total amount 
due, or he may authorize a reduction in such amount if the beneficiary voluntarily 
serves on active duty in the Armed Forces, in such rank or rating as he may be 
qualified to hold and for such reasonable period of time as the Secretary of Defense 
may prescribe. Such reduction shall be a percentage of the total amount due 
not greater than the percentage relationship between the number of full months 
of active duty performed and the total number of months or fractional months for 
which the scholarship beneficiary received a monetary allowance. Any release 
from obligation to serve in the Armed Forces, under this Act, if granted, shall 
applv only with respect to such obligation as is imposed under the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 208. To advise the Secretary of Defense concerning the administration 
of this Act, an Armed Forces Medical Services Scholarship Board is established 
which is composed of a Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Surgeons General of the Armed Forces. 

Src. 209. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) All payments made under this Act may be made without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes. 

TITLE III 


CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, AND VETERINARIANS 


Src. 301. Section 203 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 809), 
as amended, is further amended to read as follows: 

‘‘(a) This section applies to commissioned officers of— 

““(1) the Regular Army in the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, or Veterinary 
Corps; 

(2) the Regular Navy in the Medical Corps or Dental Corps; 

(3) the Regular Air Force who are designated as medical, dental, or 
veterinary officers; 

“‘(4) the Regular Corps of the Public Health Service who are commissioned 
as medical, dental, or veterinary officers; and 

(5) the reserve components of the Armed Forces, the Army of the United 
States, the Air Force of the United States, and the Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service, who, while on active duty, are in the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, or Veterinary Corps, or are assigned to perform medical, 
dental, or veterinary duties, or are designated as medical, dental, or veterinary 
officers. 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pay to which 
he is otherwise entitled, a commissioned officer covered by this section is entitled 
to special pay of $100 per month for each month of active duty. However, such 
an officer is not entitled to this special pay while he is serving as an intern. 
Further, a commissioned officer covered by this section who enters on active duty 
after June 30, 1955, and before July 1, 1959, and who otherwise would be liable 
for training and service under subsection 4 (a), Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended, shall not be entitled to special pay for 
any period prior to the month in which he shall volunteer for and be accepted for 
a period of service (exclusive of service as an intern) at least one year longer than 
that which he would have been liable to perform under subsection 4 (a), Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended. Special pay 
authorized under this section may not be counted in computing any increase of 
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pay authorized by any other provision of this Act, or in computing retired pay, 
disability retirement pay, or any severance pay.” 

The CuarrMan. The Department has sent down three separate 
bills. One of the bills referred to in the committee print is title I, 
an extension of the doctors and dentists draft law for a period of 2 

ears. 
* When I was studying that, the thought ran through my mind that 
we should have at least one amendment to it, and I have set it out in 
section 202. 

Then the Department sent down a bill known as the establishment 
of medical and dental scholarships. And our colleague, from Florida, 
Mr. Bennett, introduced that bill. I thought that should be incor- 
porated in the general legislation relating to this entire subject matter. 

Then the next question is with reference to pay, the $100 that doc- 
tors and dentists receive. 

Now, I have a long prepared statement, but I am not going to tres- 
ass upon your time by explaining the operation of the present draft 
aw, since no doubt all of you are quite familiar with it, because we 

passed this law in 1950, and then we extended it in 1951 and 1953 and 
now we have it up for further extension. 

So I hope we can open up the hearing this morning by first consider- 
ing title 1, which is: 


Sec. 101. Sections 4 and 7 of the act of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 826), as 
amended, are amended by striking out ‘‘July 1, 1955’’ where it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1957.” 


That is simply the extension of the present doctors and dentists 
draft law for a 2-year period. 

So I hope the witnesses as much as possible will confine their testi- 
mony to that subject matter. And, of course, if any of the other 
witnesses whose names have been given me by Mr. Blandford want 
to discuss title II or title III, in the interest of time, we will be glad 
for them to make a comment. 

Mr. BLANpForD. (Aside to the chairman.) 

The Crarrman. All right. And of course, as Mr. Blandford sug- 
gests, if they come here prepared to discuss title II, it is all right, 
because we would have to call them back on title II later, and they 
just as well do it today as any other time. 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, would you explain the purpose of sec- 
tion 102? 

The CHarrMan. Section 202 is an amendment that I thought the 
committee should consider; that any person over 35 who is subject 
to the doctors and dentists draft law who has made application for 
a commission and the departments have rejected it on account of 
physical disability can’t be drafted and he had discharged his ob- 
ligation. 

Mr. Coxe. Have there been cases where a doctor has been rejected 
for a commission on account of physical condition? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Many cases. 

Mr. Coxe. And he has been drafted? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not drafted. What has happened, Mr. Cole, is 
after he has been rejected at any time—in many cases been rejected 
2, 3, or 4 times—then at a later date they reduced the physical stand- 
ards and then he was, when over 40, commissioned and ordered to 
active duty. 
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The Cuarrman. We have something like that in the extension of 
the selective service law, that when a man under certain conditions is 
passed over for physical disability, why, he is not liable past the age of 
26. Itis the same principle we have had in the Draft Act. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I think I had a case exactly like this, 
the one you mentioned, Mr. Blandford, in my area. 

The CuHarrmMan. Anyhow, that is an amendment that I thought 
might be constructive, and we will take that up and consider it as we 
consider this bill. 

Now, the first witness this morning is our distinguished colleague 
from Kansas, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Smart. He is not coming, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hope is not coming. 

Allright. Then the first witness is the American Dental Association. 
Who is here representing the American Dental Association? 

Mr. Conway. Dr. Claude Earnest is here from the American 
Dental Association. 

The CuarrMan. All you gentlemen come around. 

Now, Dr. Earnest. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

The CuartrMan. The committee is glad to have you here. And 
you are speaking for the American Dental Association? 

Dr. Earngst. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. You are authorized to convey to the Congress the 
viewpoint of the American Dental Association in regard to the 
extension of what is known as the doctors and dentists draft law, is 
that correct? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Has the association had a meeting on this question 
and it was considered at your annual meeting and a firm decision was 
reached in regard to it? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When did your meeting take place? 

Dr. Earnest. In Miami in November of 1954. 

The CuHarrman. Last year, then, the dentists at their annual 
association meeting adopted a resolution to the effect that they did 
not desire to extend the present draft law for doctors and dentists? 

Dr. Earnest. That is true, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Have you a copy of the resolution? 

Mr. Conway. It is attached as an appendix to the statement. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Go ahead with your statement. 

Members of the committee, let the witness read his statement 
without interruption. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. CLAUDE EARNEST ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Earnest. Mr. Chairman and members of the committees, 
I am Dr. J. Claude Earnest, a practicing dentist in Monroe, La. 
I am a Reserve dental officer, a colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 

I am here today in my capacity as vice chairman of the American 
Dental Association’s council on legislation. I shall present the view- 
point of the association on extension of the doctor draft law, extension 
of the $100 special monthly pay entitlement for incoming dental, 
medical, and veterinary officers, and on the Armed Forces scholarship 
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program, With me is Mr. Bernard J. Conway of Chicago, IIl., the 
secretary of the council on legislation. 

In regard to H. R. 2886, the American Dental Association is opposed 
to the extension of the special registration and induction of dentists 
as proposed by H. R. 2886. The association has conferred with 
officials of the Department of Defense three times since the beginning 
of this year. None of the Department’s reasons for continuing the 
special draft provisions, in our opinion, justifies a modification of the 
position taken by the association’s house of delegates opposing the 
extension of the discriminatory features of the doctor draft law. 

Before I discuss the association’s position, however, I would like 
to review briefly the history of this law and the efforts of the American 
Dental Association over the past 5 years to help the military services 
solve their dental manpower problems. 

The American Dental Association supported the original enactment 
of Public Law 779 in 1950 and did not oppose its 2-year extension in 
1951. At that time, the Nation was engaged actively in hostilities 
in Korea, and there were not nearly enough dentists available from 
the regular selective-service registrant group to fill the sharply in- 
pers dental officer needs. 

Late in 1952, the association’s secretary, in compliance with policies 
adopted by our house of delegates in 1951 and 1952, presented an 
official request to the Secretary of Defense for the establishment of a 
commission of civilian dentists to help the military dental services 
plan their programs and professional personnel requirements so that 
the staffing of the Dental Corps would not be dependent upon dis- 
criminatory legislation such as Public Law 779. The 1951 policy 
urged that the Department of Defense develop methods for meeting 
its dental requirements with a minimum of professional personnel; the 
1952 policy urged the Department of Defense to establish a civilian 
dental commission to study and evaluate the military dental programs 
and their personnel requirements. Although association representa- 
tives discussed the matter with Defense officials in 1953, the then 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Health and Medical Affairs 
recommended against the creation of a civilian dental commission. 

Despite the failure of the Department of Defense to create a com- 
mission to evaluate the operation of the military dental services, the 
association again supported another 2-year extension of the special 
draft law in 1953. At that time, the Armed Forces strength was 
about 3,600,000 and it was generally assumed that mobilization would 
remain at that level indefinitely. 

In October of 1954, the Armed Forces strength was about 3,300,000. 
The association’s survey of the present senior dental student group 
indicated that about 1,700 members of the 1955 class would be avail- 
able and acceptable for military service after graduation. The then 
estimate of fiscal 1956 replacement needs for the military dental 
services was about 2,000. The association’s council on Federal 
dental services in its report to the 1954 house of delegates stated: 

Rather than to enact another special liability law for dentists to supply a 
few hundred additional dental officers each vear, it would be more practicable 
and equitable to adjust the ratio of dental officers to military personnel slightly 


downward so that the dental corps strength can be maintained from the yearly 
increment of dental graduates with basic selective-service liability. 
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The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute, right there. 

Members of the committee, he has reference now to what is known 
as the regular registrant. 

Dr, Earnest. Yes, sir, 

The CHarrman. That is very important in this hearing. And I 
want to apologize, but I do think the committee must have in mind 
those are regular registrants. 

Dr. Earnsst. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Go ahead. 

Dr. Earnest. In January of 1955, the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee to the Office of Defense Mobilization submitted to the 
Director of that agency a comprehensive report entitled ‘‘Mobilization 
and Health Manpower.”” The committee’s report reveals that at the 
end of fiscal year 1951 there were 1.7 dental officers for every 1,000 
persons in active military service; at the end of fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 the same staffing pattern prevailed. At the end of fiscal year 
1954, however, the ratio of dental officers to Armed Forces strength 
increased to 1.9 dental officers per 1,000. 

In February of 1955, the Hoover Commission’s Task Force on 
Medical Services submitted its report to the Commission and Congress. 
The task force devoted more than a year to an intensive study and 
evaluation of the military health personnel requirements. Among its 
major recommendations, the task force urged that the doctor draft 
law not be extended or reenacted, and that the Department of Defense 
establish a ratio of dental officers to Armed Forces strength not to 
exceed 1.7 dental officers for every 1,000 persons in active military 
service. The latest information from the Department of Defense 
indicates that the staffing pattern of the military dental services may 
exceed 1.9 dental officers per 1,000 persons in active military service 
by the end of fiscal year 1955. Thus, since the end of the Korean 
hostilities, while the Armed Forces strength has been steadily and 
sharply reduced, the ratio of dental officers to Armed Forces strength 
has increased. 

The evidence available to the American Dental Association com- 
pletely supports our position that there is no justification for con- 
tinuing the special military obligation of dentists who are not liable 
for military service as regular selective service registrants. Early 
this year, the Department of Defense tabulated a dental student 
survey sponsored jointly by the Department, the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee, and the association’s Council on Dental Educa- 
tion. Questionnaires were distributed to every dental student. 
There was practically a 100-percent response. The questions were 
designed principally to disclose the potential military liability of 
each student. The Department of Defense tabulation indicates that 
at least 1,500 of the 1955 dental graduates are potentially liable for 
military service as regular selective service registrants or as committed 
reservists. They will be available to fill an estimated Armed Forces 
replacement need for 1,579 dental officers during fiscal year 1956. 
The Department’s tabulation also indicates that approximately 1,900 
of the 1956 dental graduates should be available to fill a replacement 
quota of 1,946 for fiscal year 1957. The estimated replacement needs 
are based upon a staffing pattern in the order of 1.9 dental officers for 
every 1,000 persons in active military service. These figures illustrate 
that substantially all of the military’s need for dental officers during 
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the next 2 fiscal years can be satisfied from the dental graduate group 
with basic selective service liability, even assuming that the present 
liberal dental officer staffing pattern is maintained. If the military 
dental services were to reduce that staffing pattern to 1.7 dental 
officers per 1,000 of Armed Forces strength, at least 300 fewer replace- 
ments would be needed each year. 

Officials of the Department of Defense have stressed in their 
discussion with association representatives that reenactment of the 
special draft law as proposed by H. R. 2886 is necessary to continue 
the system for bringing dentists and physicians to active duty in an 
orderly and efficient manner and to protect the equitable entitlements 
eee principally to those serving as a measure of their special 
iability. 

Public Law 779, as amended by Public Law 84, 83d Congress, 
includes the following pertinent authority: First, the right to call up 
reservists involuntarily; second, the requirement that special regis- 
trants and reservists called up involuntarily be permitted to resign 
their commissions after fulfilling their obligated tour of active duty; 
third, the application of stricter conditions for obtaining a deferred 
status, particularly deferments for hardship reasons; and fourth, in- 
directly the application of physical standards much lower than those 
for the general class of regular registrants. 

The association agrees that those provisions and all others within 
existing law which are needed to insure an orderly and efficient pro- 
curement procedure should be reenacted by Congress. 

The association does not believe, however, that it is necessary to 
continue the provisions which impose a special liability upon dentists 
who are not liable as regular selective service registrants in order to 
insure an orderly procurement procedure for bringing regular dental 
registrants to active duty. 

As an appendix to this statement, the association suggests an appro- 
priate amendment to H. R. 2886. That amendment would simply 
add a new paragraph to subsection 4 (i) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended. The new paragraph would 
provide, in effect, that the authority within subsection 4 (1) to register 
specially and make special calls upon dentists shall, after June 30, 
1955, be limited to those dentists registered or required to register 
under section 3 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 
All other provisions of existing legislation proposed to be reenacted 
by H. R. 2886 would not be affected. 

The association has always stressed that the quality of dental 
services provided by the Armed Forces be maintained and improved. 
There would be, in the association’s opinion, no diminution of the 
quality of those services, should the Congress accept the association’s 
recommendations for obtaining dental officer replacements after June 
30 of this year. It has been brought to our attention that some 
members of this committee question whether the military services will 
be able to conduct their dental programs competently if they have to 
rely upon dental graduates as the main source of dental . officer 
replacements. 

The association does not believe that such skepticism is warranted. 
Graduates of dental schools are adequately trained to enter the general 
practice of dentistry; most graduates who do not enter military service 
enter general practice in civilian communities shortly after passing 
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their State board examinations. Today, persons entering dentat 
schools have been thoroughly tested for their aptitude in dentistry, 
both academically and clinically. While in dental school, the student 
is given extensive clinical as well as academic training. The State 
dental examining boards, moreover, test carefully the clinical skills of 
opens for dental license. 

he Navy Dental Corps has, during the past 2 or 3 years, relied 
almost completely upon recent dental graduates to fill its replacement 
needs. The quality of the Navy’s dental services has certainly not 
suffered during that period. 

It should be kept in mind that the great majority of dentists in 
military service are engaged in general practice, iiog mostly routine 
operative work. Invariably, career dental officers, many of them 
board-certified specialists, are assigned to the specialty departments, 
such as prosthoddontics, periodontics, and oral surgery. In addition, 
the work of dentists assigned to the general operative clinics of the 
military dental services is closely supervised by experienced dental 
officers. 

Most of us, I am sure, are aware of the excellent assistance that is 
available to most dental installations from civilian practitioners 
located nearby. All of the military dental services have established 
civilian consultant systems. Civilian consultants could and should 
be used more extensively by the dental installations to which they 
are affiliated. 

The hospital dental services of all three military services are ade- 
quately staffed by career dental officers and dental interns and 
residents carefully selected for their assignments. In fact, the mili- 
tary dental services have taken leadership in establishing approved 
dental intern and residency programs in hospitals and within their 
major outpatient facilities. 

Perhaps the most compelling lack of justification for continuing the 
special liability of dentists who are not liable as regular selective- 
service registrants is the manner in which the doctor-draft law has 
been used. In the opinion of the association, the Armed Forces will 
make no serious efforts to adjust realistically their dental programs 
and dental personnel requirements as long as they have the present 
special draft law for obtaining replacements. 

Although the Department of Defense has assured the association 
that it does not plan to use other than recent dental graduates, at 
least for the next fiscal year, the easy access to the older age groups 
provided by the doctor-draft law may be too tempting to resist. 

I am sure that this committee is aware that 330 of the priority 3 
dentists entering military service during this and the next 2 months 
are between 40 and 46 years of age. In fact, the present call for 459 
dental special registrants for the last quarter of this fiscal year will 
practically exhaust the priority 3 group below 45 years of age and 
includes many of the 45-year age group. Those dentists are leaving 
long-established practices. In many instances, it will be difficult for 
their patients to find another practitioner in the community able to 
provide adequately for their dental health needs. 

Dislocation of dentists from long-established practices is, therefore, 
not only a hardship upon the dentist, but also upon the patients who 
have long relied upon him for their essential dental health needs. 
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Only a month ago, an episode occurred which crystallized the dental 
profession’s hostility to the manner in which the doctor-draft law 
has been administered. While the Army was having difficulties 
obtaining its quota of applicants from the 1955 dental graduate 
group, the Air Force was notifying about 100 senior dental students 
who had been allocated to that service that they might not be called 
to active duty until the middle of 1956, a year after graduation. 
The Navy sent similar notices to about 50 senior students. The 
Health Resources Advisory Committee quickly dispatched a letter 
to the Department of Defense, which is charged with coordinating 
procurement for the three dental services. The Committee urged 
that the Department withdraw all active-duty orders upon dentists 
over 40 years of age and to make every effort to bring the 1955 grad- 
uates to active duty as soon after graduation as possible. The 
Department of Defense did not comply with that recommendation. 
That episode illustrates a lack of unification, unreasonable competition 
for personnel, and a sheer waste of dental manpower. 

Thus, 330 majors and lieutenant colonels are to be rushed to active 
duty while 150 first lieutenants will be given postponements. The 
majors and lieutenant colonels must close up long-established prac- 
tices and look forward to the difficulties of reestablishing those prac- 
tices 2 years from now. The first lieutenants will refrain from 
incurring the expenses of establishing a practice, knowing the military 
service beckons. Of greatest consequence, the civilian community 
will be the loser, in terms of dental health services. This event seems 
to bear out a highly critical statement in the report of the task force 
on medical services. The task force states: 

We recommend that special draft legislation for health personnel be permitted 
to expire. We believe that such legislation is unfair in principal and has in the 
past been abused in administration. 

The present lack of planning, coordination, and efficiency in the 
use of health personnel may well have serious consequences, should 
this Nation be plunged into all-out war. The Armed Forces must 
recognize that now is the time to develop more efficient types of dental 
practice, to train and use more auxiliary personnel, and most import- 
antly to seek means for using civilian practitioners and civilian facili- 
ties to the greatest possible extent. 

Let us assume that the existing authority for ordering dentists into 
military service is left unchanged after June 30 of this year. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Defense, the military services may need 
to call up older age special registrants in mid-1956. The only remain- 
ing priority IIT dentists will, at that time, be between the ages of 46 
and 51. Many dentists within that age group will probably not 
meet the physical standards. A goodly number of them was rejected 
during World War II for physical reasons. Should there be insufficient 
dentists within the remainder of the priority III dental group to 
maintain the staffing pattern of 1.9 dental officers for every 1,000 
persons on active duty, it is conceivable that Selective Service would 
have no recourse but to place calls upon some of the veteran dentists 
within the priority IV group. The American Dental Association is 
unreservedly opposed to the callup of priority IV dental officers, 
unless there is a declaration of national emergency or war. We are 
sure that Congress must have the same concern for the veteran 
dentists. 
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Finally, I would lke to pose two questions for the deliberation of 
this committee. First, I believe we can agree that the personnel 
situation of the dental services has not been for many years as favor- 
able as it is today. There will be an increasingly larger number of 
nonveteran dental graduates with basic selective-service liability each 
year. There is every expectation that the Armed Forces strength 
will be stabilized at something under 3 million. 

The questions I submit to the members of this committee are these: 

Would you support now the original enactment of a special draft 
law for members of the health professions if, as is the case now, such a 
law could require military service of persons between 46 and 51 years 
of age and of persons who have previously spent time in military 
service? Would you support such a law in the face of a 5-year record 
of lack of planning by the military, in the face of evidence that there 
is a sufficient supply of dentists to meet all reasonable needs, in the 
face of encouraging the military to continue its extravagant use of 
dental personnel at the expense of the civilian community, in the face 
of continuing an ill-advised and compulsory recruitment program 
which perpetuates low morale in the Dental Corps and makes im- 
probable the orderly construction of a dental military health force 
which can serve the Nation in a time of war. 

The CHarrMan. Now, members of the committee, I think it might 
be in the interest of having a more orderly hearing. As I said at the 
outset, 3 separate bills were put in the bill, and the witness is prepared 
to testify on the other 2 phases, and all the other witnesses are pre- 
pared to do likewise—but why not examine the witness now in refer- 
ence to this fine statement? It has considerable meat in it. We will 
sort of get our thinking in regard to the law as it applies to the dentists 
which he is talking about. 

So if there is no objection on the part of the committee, I think it 
would be a good idea to do so. 

Let’s find out all about the dentists’ position with reference to the 
extension of the draft for 2 years. 

Now, I am impressed with this statement of the witness on page 4: 

As an appendix to this statement, the association suggests an appropriate 
amendment to H. R. 2886. That amendment would simply add a new paragraph 
to subsection 4 (i) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act as amended. 
The new paragraph would provide in effect that the authority within subsection 
4 (i) to register specially and make special calls upon dentists shall after June 30, 
1955, be limited to those dentists registered or required to register under section 3 
of the Universal Military Training Act. 

From his statement, I judge he thinks the present law should not 
be extended in the manner it is now, but that the services should use 
the regular registrants who have been given deferment and who later 
on are dentists, and that they can furnish the number that is required, 
lacking just a few, even using the 1.9. 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Is that correct? 

Dr. Earnest. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I think that brings up a very important 
question that the committee has to reach a decision on. 

Any questions by members of the committee along that line? 

Mr. Kiupay. I have a question. 

The CHarrman. Yes, Mr. Kilday. 
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Mr. Kiipay. I see you have as‘an appendix the suggested language 
for this amendment. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is your feeling, the feeling of your association, that 
persons subject to the Selective Service Act who are dentists would 
produce an adequate supply. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. As I say, at the ratio of 1.9 we lack prob- 
ably 50 dentists. 

The Cuarrman. That is it. 

Mr. Kiupay. Is 1.9 what the services want? I came in late. 

Dr. Earnest. That is what they want. The Rusk committee and 
everybody else pointed out during the Korean war it worked on the 
basis of 1.7 and they just recently got to the 1.9. 

Mr. Kiupay. I assume you wouldn’t have any objection to chang- 
ing the language of your suggestion on page 9 to make it an absolute 
priority of call? In other words, rather than to prohibit the call of 
persons other than those subject to the general law, that we have a 
provision that no one not subject to the general law shall be called as 
dentists until we have exhausted all those persons who are subject to 

it—in other words, give us some flexibility in the law. 

The Cuarrman. The regular registrants. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. If the regular registrants—— 

Dr. Earnest. Just the regular registrants; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. If the regular registrants produce enough, then every- 
one should be satisfied? 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Dr. Earnsst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. If later—of course it takes time to pass these laws. 
If it should become necessary to use some others, we would have that 
flexibility init. Rather than making it a total prohibition against the 
call of anyone other than those subject to the general law, that we 
make a positive priority of call on those who are subject to the general 
law, and then only fill up if it should be necessary and try to state in 
the report that we expect the Department, departments, to set up 
a system to secure an adequate supply from those who are subject to 
the general law. 

The CHarrman. In other words—Mr. Kilday’s thought is the very 
thought running through my mind. We won’t repeal this law but 
we would make it so the Department would have to use the regular 
registrants before they could enforce the other portion of the law. 
Otherwise, if you did it the way you are suggesting, we wouldn’t have 
the flexibility. If they did not produce regular registrants, we would 
have to reenact the Draft Act. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Conway. May I respond to that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. In other words, my thought would be this: Now, 
this is just open thinking. 

Extend this present law and write in a provision that regular 
registrants first must serve, and using the figures that you used, 1.9, 
they are turning out enough dentists to meet the services’ requirement. 

Now, if conditions so develop that it did not turn out a sufficient 
number, then the other provision of the present law would stand on 
the books. ~ 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 
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The Cuarrman. And that is the thought Mr. Kilday brought up. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the way the proposed amendment is worded, 
as I understand it. It is an extension of the general law to July 1, 
1957. But then it provides that after June 30, 1955, the call shall be 
limited to those persons who are registered or who may hereafter be 
required to register under section 3 of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended. 

My only suggestion is that rather than limiting them openly, that 
we make an absolute priority of those subject to the general law before 
you could take anybody simply because he is a dentist. 

Mr. Hféserr. Do you yield to me, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Kilday, in other words, what you are suggesting 
is that you merely reenact the law and establish a new priority class? 
It is consistent with the law, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Kixtpay. Yes. We originally had priorities. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. You are merely establishing another 
priority class, consistent with the legislation? 

Mr. Kixipay. That is right. And if the doctor is correct, that these 
will produce all that are needed, no one else will be taken. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kuixpay. If it should be that there is some question in the mind 
of the Department as to whether they will, then they should have no 
complaint. And we can so word it they couldn’t possibly call one not 
subject to the general law before they have the right to a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Dr. Earnest. Mr. Chairman, we have a priority system now of 
calling these men. But it is just natural for selective service sometimes 
to follow the line of least resistance. We still have some priority I’s 
and II’s that have not been called and we are getting into the 45 age 
group. 

Mr. Kixpay. We can fix that. We can so write the law that they 
cannot legally be called, and if they do call someone out of his order 
of priority, he will be released by the court on a writ of habaes corpus. 
That would never happen. They would never call him. 

Mr. Conway. Mr. Chairman, may I respond to that question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. Give the name to the reporter. You are the 
general counsel of the association? 

Mr. Conway. That is right. Secretary of the Council on Legisla- 
tion. Mr. Conway is my name. 

The present law does require the call-up of dentists who are regular 
selective-service registrants before calling up any of the older age 
dentists. The American Dental Association’s policy is to eliminate 
from consideration entirely those dentists who are not basically liable 
under the regular selective-service law. And if it is necessary for the 
military services, or if they require a few additional dentists, rather 
than to call those men in the older age group, cut back the ratio 
somewhat so they can get along with those and even perhaps build 
up a slight pool in reserve. 

Our position is to eliminate from consideration the men in the older 
age group. 

Mr. Kixtpay. But our consideration must be the assurance of an 
adequate supply for dentists for the men we draft into the Service. 
That is our prime consideration. 








Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Kitpay. We want to make it a just law. 

Mr. Bray. You mentioned from the Rusk committee report that 
1.7 was sufficient. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Is that the Rusk who is dean of the Medical and 
Dental Schools at New York University? 

Dr. Earnest. No. Can you tell me Dr. Rusk’s 

Mr. Conway. Dr. Howard Rusk is in New York. He is health 
editor, I believe, of the New York Times. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. He is also dean of the medical school 
there. 

Mr. Conway. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. He says that 1.7 is sufficient? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conway. Let me qualify that. The Rusk committee merely 
pointed out in its documents what the statistics were with respect to 
dental officers during selected years, and those statistics showed that 
at the end of fiscal year 1951 the military services had a staffing 
pattern of 1.7 dentists for every 1,000 persons in active service, and 
that same ratio was maintained in 1952 and 1953. They also pointed 
out that in 1954 it went up to 1.9, where it is today. 

Mr. Bray. Your association has contact with the dentists generallv 
over the United States? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Including your members who are temporarily in active 
service and those who have very recently been on active service? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. In your opinion, from the correspondence you get from 
them as to the duties they performed, is 1.7 a fair percentage? 

Dr. Earnest. It certainly is. In other words, the information that 
the Hoover Report got it from—that is where they got their informa- 
tion, primarily. 

Mr. Bray. The Hoover Commission also said 1.7? 

Mr. Conway. The Medical Task Force of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Bray. The Medical Task Force said 1.7? 

Mr. Conway. A ceiling of 1.7. 

Mr. Bray. Why do they ask more than that? Is it what we some- 
times term—Well, I won’t say that. What is your opinion why they 
wanted more than 1.7? 

Dr. Earnest. Well, they naturally want all they can get. 

Well, we will put it this way. In other words, a soldier can go into 
the service without any dental requirements at all, complete mouth 
rehabilitation is the ideal in the dental health field. It is just im- 
possible to completely rehabilitate everybody’s mouth. And there 
is just no way to do it, even if you had two per thousand. 

Mr. Bray. The dentists in your opinion, is 1.7 a sufficient percent- 
age? 

Dr. Earnest. Sufficient to get the job done. 

Mr. Bray. There is no doubt in your mind of that? 

Dr. Earnest. There is no doubt in my mind. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 
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Mr. Duruam. Dr. Earnest, you have given us the percentage, on 
the 1.7, as being sufficient to take care of the dental requirements of 
the services. What is it at the present time, according to the civilian 
population, your service in the civilian population? 

Dr. Earnest. It is about one to two thousand. 

Mr. Duruam. One to two thousand, which would make it about——— 

Mr. BuanprForp. Point five. 

Mr. Smart. Point five per thousand. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Point five. 

Dr. Earnsst. It would be point five. 

Mr. Duruam. Point five. ~ 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. So your requirement for the military is not more 
than the requirement at the present time of those who are graduated 
and practicing at the present time in civilian life, is that correct? 

Dr. Earnest. Except you have this, Mr. Durham: In the services 
every boy has to report to the dental clinic for an examination im- 
mediately after he gets into the service, and once he is examined 
there is nothing else except that the dental officers can try to do all 
the work that should be done. . Whereas, in civilian life the people 
are not compulsorily called into your office. 

Mr. Duruam. I understand that. 

Now, you have made the statement here rather categorically that 
about 1,900 will graduate in 1956 out of the schools of dentistry in 
this country. 

Dr. Earnest. Those are the ones that are eligible. We are going 
to graduate slightly more than 3,000. 

Mr. Duruam. Three thousand. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I am talking about the ones who are subject to draft. 

Dr. Earnest. That is roughly 1,900; yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. You are sure that number would be 1,900? 

Mr. Conway. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question? 

We can’t be certain, but the best evidence we have is that there 
will be close to 1,900 available and acceptable. Many of the non- 
veteran graduates have not been processed physically. There may 
be other reasons for rejecting them. With mortality factors that we 
have taken into consideration, it looks like about 1,900. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, in planning for the military services, of course 
we can’t plan on just the l-year basis. What I am trying to deter- 
mine is as to whether or not we can be assured that there will be 
enough dentists in this category subject to our selective service as it 
exists today, if we reenact it, that will supply a dental corps on the 
basis of what you have given us here. 

Dr. Earnest. From our surveys; yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, do you have any new dental schools coming 
into operation this year, that will produce more? 

Mr. Conway. We have three new dental schools coming into opera- 
tion shortly. Two of them are in New Jersey—Seton Hall and 
Farley-Dickinson College. 

Mr. Duruam. When will their graduates be turned out? 

Mr. Conway. Well, they expect—the present plans call for a 
starting class this September. West Virginia Dental School is sup- 
posed to accept a class in September. 
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Mr, Duruam. Then we can be pretty well assured of course that 
there will be no lowering of the dentists’ supply in the field of educa- 
tion for some time? 

Mr. Conway. It will be steadily increasing. 

Mr. Duruam. It will be on the increase? 

Dr. Earnest. I would like to make this statement at this time. 
We brought this up to the services 2 years ago, and so far as I know, 
nothing has been done about it. We were concerned at that time and 
are still concerned. It isn’t going to be long until we are going to 
be graduating more boys that are subjeet to the basic draft than they 
can absorb. What are they going to do about it? 

As I say, we brought this to their attention 2 years ago, and so far 
as I know, nothing has been done yet. And very shortly, we are 
going to be graduating more dentists that are subject to the basic 
draft law than the services can absorb. What kind of a system are 
they going to use on a callup? 

Mr. Duruam. Your statement a few minutes ago and your state- 
ment here—of course, the fact that these dentists are above 40 are 
the ones concerned. I know that is very serious. 

Dr. Earnsst. It is a serious problem. 

Mr. Duruam. It is a serious problem to a man at that stage in 
life; I don’t care who it is. If you placed them in a priority, wouldn’t 
there be some semblance, even as suggested here a few moments 
ago—if you let that priority remain, wouldn’t a dentist in that age 
group still be somewhat under the fear of being inducted, if you 
placed priorities? 

Dr. Earnest. Of course, if he knew that liability was hanging over 
his head. 

The CuartrMan. Why could you not meet that by lowering the age? 

Mr. Duruam. If you lower the age, all right. 

Mr. Conway. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. They are now calling up dentists 45 years of age. 
They have very few 45-year-old dentists left. By the time they 
would be using priority III’s in 1956, they would be starting with a 
46-year age group of dentists. Most of them probably would not be 
physically acceptable. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Cole, any questions? 

Mr. Coir. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

You have indicated the ratio of dentists to population in civilian 
life is point five per thousand? 

Mr. Conway. The actual figure that we used is 1 to 1900. 

Mr. Cote. Approximately point five per thousand? 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. But with the armed services it is 1.7 or 1.9 per thousand 
persons on active duty, but is that the extent of the obligation of 
the military people with respect to the dental requirements of their 
personnel? 

It is my recollection, my impression, that the dependents of those 
thousand on active duty are also eligible for dental service, is that not 
correct? 

Dr. Earnest. No, after the military is taken care of, if the facilities 
are available, then they can take care of them. But their primary 
mission is to take care of the military. 
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Mr. Cote. Of course the primary mission is the men in uniform, but 
it is also the obligation of the military to take care of the wives, chil- 
dren—the dependents, if the dentists and the chairs are available. 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Well, what is that ratio in the armed services, which to 
me would present a more fair and accurate comparative picture be- 
tween military use of dentistry. Do you know what that ratio is? 

Dr. Earnest. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Conway. I think you could probably get that information from 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Coir. Why don’t you folks have it? 

Mr. Conway. We do know that the Air Force at the present time, 
I believe, uses about 9 to 10 percent of its dental officers and facilities 
in providing dependent care. The Army uses about 7 to 8 percent. 
The Navy uses ~ than 2 percent, I believe, because by statute they 
are prohibited from providing other than emergency dental services 
to dependents. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Cole, may I just say at this point—there are 
two points here involved. One is that the very fact that there is 
practically no dependent care provided in the United States indicates 
that the present ratio of dentists to the armed services is just adequate 
to take care of service personnel alone. 

Now, where you get into the dependent care are in overseas bases 
where there are not dentists available in the civilian economy and 
there dependent dental care is provided. But it is a relatively lower 
ratio. 

Mr. Cote. I should like to find out for the record—and I am sur- 
prised that you gentlemen don’t have—what is the ratio of service 
dentists to service personnel, including dependents. 

Mr. Conway. Well, we do know about how many dependents 
there are, but we are not sure of just how many dentists are used to 
serve that dependent community. 

Mr. Cote. That is not important in order to give the ratio of 
available dentists to 

The Cuarrman. I think we have that, Mr. Cole. We propounded 
some questions to the Department. The letter just got in here since 
the hearings opened up. The bill has been up back here a long time, 
but—— 

Mr. BLanpForp. I haven’t the ratio in here. 

The CHarrRMAN. You haven’t it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. We will try to get that. 

Mr. Bates, have you any questions? 

Mr. Bates. Doctor, what is the net difference in the effect of 
including your amendment or as an alternative to let the bill expire? 
What is the difference? 

Mr. Conway. May I answer that question? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. It would eliminate from liability under the special 
registration law all dentists other than those who are liable under the 
regular Selective Service Act. 

Mr. Bates. Well, wasn’t that in the doctor’s draft act that that 
provision was included? 
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Mr. Conway. That is not the case in the doctor draft law today. 
Today dentists up to age 51 are liable for military service. Those 
who are not liable under the regular draft act are liable under the 
special draft act, up to the age of 51. 

Mr. Bates. Well, if we let this expire, then those who are liable 
up to 51 will no longer be subject to the draft. 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. Conway. For all practical purposes, all that you have left in 
the dental pool are priority II1 dentists between 45 and 51. The 
priority [’s and II’s have been practically exhausted. The priority 
ITI’s have been exhausted up to and including some 45-year-olds. You 
have left the group between 46 and 51, and those in priority IV who are 
veterans. 

Mr. Bares. Now, what if you just let the law expire, what would 
be the situation then? 

Mr. Conway. The situation then—it would make it rather diffi- 
cult, very difficult for Selective Service to call dentists as dentists 
from the selective-service rosters, from the regular selective-service 
rosters. What we propose to do is to give Selective Service the 
opportunity to identify dentists as dentists after they graduate, 
put them in a special pool and permit the President and Selective 
Service to make calls upon them as dentists, without any qualification 
of quota or geographical consideration. 

Mr. Bars. Then they would be eligible as individuals, but not 
as doctors or dentists. 

Mr. Conway. That is right. They would already be eligible as 
individuals. 

Mr. Buianprorp. They would be eligible—they would be liable 
under your amendment as a special registrant. 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Mr. Barss. I mean without his amendment. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Oh, without his amendment. 

Mr. Barss. Just with the expiration of the law——— 

Mr. Conway. They would be eligible only as persons, that is right. 

Mr. Barss. As persons. Of course, then the net effect I suppose 
would be they would be utilized as dentists, or perhaps you would 
question that, too. 

Mr. Conway. The question would be: What is the best way to 
get them into service expeditiously and quickly? 

Dr. Earnest. Just the mechanism of getting them into the service. 

Mr. Conway. To set up an orderly way to get the men in as soon 
after graduation as possible. 

Mr. Batrs. Of course, engineers, et cetera, are all selected on the 
basis as individuals. Then they gravitate toward their profession 
usually. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. I am interested in Dr. Earnest’s statement on how 
the drafting of some of these older doctors may affect the civilian 
community, particularly on page 6, Dr. Earnest, where you say, in 
connection with the drafting of some 330 majors and lieutenant 
colonels: 


Of greatest consequence to the civilian community will be the loser in terms of 
dental-health services. 
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How do you mean the community would lose? 

Dr. Earnest. Just taking for example my hometown. If you take 
one of our older dentists from my hometown and a young man does 
not come in there, then we are one dentist short. W all, then the 
other dentists in town cannot absorb all of his patients, 

Mr. Wiuson. What about the young dentist who is about to fill a 
slot that is vacant in a community and he is drafted? You are not 
implying that the older dentists are giving any better service to the 
community than the younger dentists? 

Dr. Earnest. No. 

Mr. Conway. May I answer that 

Mr. Witson. I can’t see your argument in that regard at all, 

Mr. Conway. May I answer it, please? 

We are pointing out there.an incident which occurred recently, 
men coming out of dental school who are told they will not be called 
to military service for 8 or 9 months to a year are not going to estab- 
lish themselves in dental practice knowing they are going into military 
service within 8 or 9 months, and at the same time you are taking an 
older-age dentist from the community who has established a practice 
and putting him in the service and his patients may have no place 
to go. Unless you can get these men—our point is get them im as 
soon after graduation as possible and let the men, the men with estab- 
lished practices, remain in their practices. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Blandford, have you any questions to 
ask the witness? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Yes, sir. 

I would like to ask you how the local advisory groups are operating 
insofar as the dentists are concerned. 

Mr. Doyue. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuHarRMAN. Just as soon as we finish with Mr. Blandford. 

Dr. Earnest. It has been most satisfactory, on the whole. Of 
course, in some few cases it hasn’t functioned well. But overall it 
has been most satisfactory. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, the purpose of the amendment that you 
suggest is to abolish liability for everyone over the age of 35 who 
has not incurred a liability by—well, first of all, to abolish liability 
over 35, and then to impose the liability on any individual who has 
been deferred for any reason since June 19, 1951, and thus remain 
liable up to age 35. 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. It is your contention that there are adequate 
dentists now available who are not classified as veterans or do not 
qualify for veterans status under the regular draft law? 

Dr. Earnest. We are convinced of that. 

Mr. DurHam. May I ask at that point what that pool will be? 

Ask him what the pool will be. Up to 35 years of age, how many 
dentists in the country? 

Dr. Earnest. That is just your basic draft law, which is up to 35? 

Mr. Duruam, I said could you give us the number in that pool who 
would be subject to draft, of course, between the selective-service age 
and the top age of 35—the dentists, all told? 

Mr. Conway. Those are the recent graduates, and we point out in 
our statement that our estimate—— 
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Mr. Duruam. You have more than recent graduates. You have 
some that have been deferred in that group? 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. Many of them? 

Mr. Conway. You will have in addition to the recent graduates 
some who have been deferred, some who graduated in 1950, 1951, and 
back to 1949, who have still not served out their basic military lia- 
ae under the Selective Service Act. 

The Cuarrman. Can you advise the committee what is the strength 
of the pool? 

What is the number in that pool? 

Mr. Duruam. Graduate dentists. 

Mr. Conway. Well, we know what the number of recent graduates 
are. 

The CuarrMan. All right 

Dr. Earnest. In our pool, as I recall, Mr. Chairman, it is about 
300, if I recall. I am not positive, but I recall that that number is 
the pool that Mr. Durham 1s talking about. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. DuruHam. You have more in that pool. 

Mr. Gavin. Talk a little louder. We can’t hear you. 

The CHarrMAN. You are not answering the question. What Mr. 


Durham is trying to find out is how many dentists are in the pool 
from 35 down. 

Mr. Smart. Not veterans. 

The CHarrMAN. From age 35 down to the regular registrant. 

Dr. Earnest. I think we covered that in our testimony 

The CHarRMAN. You said about 1,500 graduating each year. Now 
is there some more in addition to that? 

Mr. Conway. There are some more, Mr. Chairman, but we do 
not have the figures. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Conway. I could get those from Selective Service. 

The CHarRMAN. We can go on the assumption then your pool is 
approximately what you put in the statement, as graduating each 
year? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Do you not have people in priority III who are 
under the age of 35 who were deferred and have not yet been called 
to active duty? 

Mr. Conway. There are those, and they are lumped together with 
the older aged dentists, and I think Selective Service could differentiate 
and give you that figure. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, are there also not individuals who are in 
priority I and priority II who have continued to be deferred who have 
not yet been called? 

Dr. Earnest. There are some. As I recall, this 300 figure that I 
just quoted includes the I’s, II’s, and III’s. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, do you think it would be fair to relieve the 
priority I and II people who are now over the age of 35 who have been 
deferred for one reason or another, while we have taken others who 
are in priority I and priority II? 

Mr. Conway. Most of those in priority I and II who have been 
deferred are faculty members, and they no doubt will continue to 
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receive their deferments anyway. They are essential as faculty mem- 
bers. Our faculty situation has always been critical. And the few 
who are left in priority I and II who are deferred are, I believe, faculty 
members. 

I might say that there are only 89. priority I dentists deferred for 
essentiality as of February 28, and only 48 priority II’s. And most 
of them are faculty members. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Are those all faculty members? 

Mr. Conway. Most of them are faculty members. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the manpower 
pool there, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrMaAn. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. I understand for the next 2 years you anticipate 
you would meet the needs with these young fellows coming in, your 
graduates? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstgeap. Now, what strength did you base the military 
service on in making that estimate? 

Mr. Conway. The estimates which we received through—— 

Mr. WinsteAp. Three million men, approximately. 

Mr. Conway. Approximately 3 million men, that is right, going 
down to 2,850,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. Did you take into consideration this new Reserve 
Act if it should work as it is hoped, that we will still have anywhere 
from 100 to maybe 150 or 160 thousand more men next year than we 
probably had this year, if this Reserve Act works? 

And, of course, all these fellows will also be called in for dental care. 

Dr. Earnest. We have recommended, sir, that persons that are 
coming in to serve this short term of duty only receive emergency 
dental care. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman——— 

Mr. Conway. And we have also recommended that since this is a 
voluntary mechanism, that the Congress and Selective Service in 
cooperation establish higher physical—higher dental physical stand- 
ards for this group, so there would not be the need for extensive dental 
rehabilitation of this voluntary group. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, have a higher requirement so they 
would be in better condition? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. But you did take it into consideration? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. We did take that into consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford, have you finished? 

If so, we will ask Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir; please, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice, Mr. Witness, that practically all of page 5 of your state- 
ment, and some of page 6, is directed to the problem involving members 
of your profession over 40 years of age; in other words, 40, 45, and 
46, in the grade of majors and lieutenant colonels. Then you specify 
in a couple of places there that the Defense Department has refused 
or neglected to observe the recommendation of your health resources 
advisory committee. And you even charge them with lack of reason- 
able competent administration, in effect. And you say also, in 
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paragraph 3 on page 5, that the Air Force notified 100 senior dental 
students they might not be used, and that the Navy notified 50 senior 
dental students. 

Now I take it, therefore, that because the Army and Navy did 
not use that 150 senior dental students upon graduation it was 
necessary for the dental profession to provide 150 majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels? 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, may I ask you one question? It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that one of the nubbins 
of this problem is the lack of the Defense Department to follow the 
intent of Congress, as I understand it, in calling the lieutenants instead 
of calling the majors and colonels. 

But may I ask you this: What reason, if any, did the Defense 
Department give for calling these men in middle age to leave their 
professions instead of calling the lieutenants who were just starting 
in their profession? 

What reason do they give? 

Why didn’t they cooperate? 

Dr. Earnest. | can’t very well answer that. 

Mr. Conway. May I ask permission to answer that question? 

The CHatrMan. We will find that out when we put—go ahead. 

Mr. Conway. I would like to answer that question at least partially. 

What we are talking about are the older aged dentists who were 
called to fill this last quarter of fiscal 1955 needs. They are the older 
age dentists. Calls were placed upon them early this year. They 
were notified they would be required to apply for commission or be 
inducted. Then we found out later that the Air Force and Navy 
had announced to the present senior group, to this 150 group, that 
they might not be called until mid-1956, a year after graduation. 

Now, in the past the dental services have operated with planned 
shortages, when it was recognized that after a particular dental class 
graduates there would be available sufficient dentists to meet their 
immediate needs, and they have gone without 50 to 100 dental officers 
during the last quarter. Rather than call dental officers from the 
older age groups, they operated with a planned shortage until they 
could pick up the senior dental student. 

That is the situation that is being portrayed here. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question—— 

Mr. Dorie. May I make one further statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to call attention to your statement in paragraph 3 on page 5. 
It seems to me it is a ‘rather serious charge you make, that by the 
Defense Department there has been a sheer waste of dental manpower. 
Now, if that is right, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we ought to look 
into it thoroughly. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what the witnesses are going to be here 
for today. Let’s find it out when they come. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand it, your plan now is to take these 
new graduates and take them into the Armed Forces. About how 
old are they? 

What is the average age? 

Dr. Earnest. 25 to 26. 
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Mr: Jounson.. Well; what is going through my mind is this. If 
you do that for a few years, won’t you clean out the quality of the 
work that the men that are there to serve ought to have? 

Dr. Earnest. No; we don’t contend that the quality of work will 
be lessened at all. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they are just beginners. I don’t know how 
long a course they have. But they are beginners. 

Dr. Earnest. I know, but they are going right into civilian life to 
operate and open practices. 

Mr. Jounson. I know they are. But it seems to me—well, do 
they have supervision by older and experienced dentists in the service? 

Dr. Earnest. Definitely. Every dental clinic has direct super- 
vision over the junior officers. 

Mr. Jonnson. And it is your considered opinion based on your 
experience and your study of this problem that that will not lessen 
the quality of the work that they can do. 

Dr. Earnest. It will not, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That they can do for the serviceman and _ their 
dependents. 

Dr. Earnest. As I just stated a while ago, the Navy has been 
working with practically no older men except their Regular corps 
and that service has certainly not suffered. 

Mr. Jounson. One other question. As a matter of practice, do not 
practically all.the dependents get some dental care, even in the con- 
tinental United States? 

Dr. Earnest. No, sir. It is a very small percent. 

Mr. Jounson. What percent. 

The CuHarrMan. Go ahead and answer the question. 

Mr. Jonnson. What percent? 

Mr. Conway. In continental United States? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conway. I do not believe 2 to 3 percent of the dentists get it 
from the—I am just estimating now. As I say the overall figures 
show that the Air Force uses 10 percent of its dentists and facilities 
to serve dependents, the Army uses about 7 to 8 percent, and the 
Navy uses less than 2 percent. Most of that is done overseas. So 
very little of it is done in this country. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand. I am talking just about the conti- 
nental United States. 

Mr. Conway. Very little of it is done in this country. 

Mr. Jonnson. All right. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Blandford, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Buanprorp. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Am I correct, Doctor, that under the Selective Service System and 
the doctor-draft law when a young man graduates from dental school 
he can be immediately inducted and prior to induction can be offered 
a commission and that is in spite of the fact he may also be a special 
registrant? 

In other words, the priorities do not enter in at that point to the 
question of whether or not he will be called as a regular registrant and 
selective service proceeds to process him at that point? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And then he is offered a commission on the same 
basis as all other people over the age of 35? 
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Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He may be offered a commission? 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that you actually have somewhat of a dual 
system operating. You have a four-priority system operating for 
special registrants. You can apply the four-priority system for the 
special and regular registrant, but you can also apply a straight 
Selective Service System for the regular registrant fo special regis- 
trant combined. 

Mr. Conway. Except you don’t have an orderly procedure to bring 
them in under the regular Selective Service System. 

Mr. BLanpForp. No. 

Dr. Earnest. You see, there is no way to earmark them. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The reason that you have offered this amend- 
ment is 

Dr. Earnest. Is so Selective Service will have some means of 
getting them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words, you want a method of immediate 
identification. 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And you want these people to be able to be called 
without regard to quotas? 

Mr. Conway. That is correct. 

Dr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Otherwise, we would be faced with that provi- 
sion of the regular selective-service law which says it must be based 
on a quota system. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes; they could be called without a quota. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. And up to the age limit of 35? 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Dr. Earnsst. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I think, members of the committee, we have the 
viewpoint of the Dental Association quite well in our mind. 

Now, let’s let them turn to the other two phases of the bill. 

Now, I don’t know if the members of the committee have read— 
it being the first time it has been circularized, I doubt if you have 
had an opportunity. Why wouldn’t it be in order now for Mr. 
Blandford to read title II and title III, so you will have in mind 
what the witness is talking about in his statement. 

Now, read title II first. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. This is the bill that the Department sent up, and 
Mr. Bennett, on behalf of the committee, introduced this scholarship 
bill. 

Mr. Kiupay. Is this a departmental bill? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. This is a departmental proposal. 

Read this now. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading): 





ESTABLISHMENT OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 201. In order to provide a supplementary program for the training and 
procurement of doctors of medicine and doctors of dentistry to meet the needs 
of the Armed Forces, the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
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the Secretary of the Air Force are authorized to establish and provide scholarships 
annually for the education and training of doctors of medicine and doctors of 
dentistry. 

Sec. 202. (a) For the purpose of administration of scholarship beneficiaries 
under the terms of this Act, there are hereby established under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Defense— 

(1) the Army Medical Service scholarship group; 
(2) the Naval Medical Services scholarship group; and 
(3) the Air Force Medical Services scholarship group. 
(b) Membership in a medical services scholarship group shal! be limited to 
persons who— 
(1) are citizens of the United States; 
(2) are selected as provided in section 205 of this Act to be a scholarship 
beneficiary; 
(3) apparently will be physically, mentally, and morally fit to perform 
military duty at the time for their appointment to commissioned grade; 
(4) are not receiving 


That is important language; are receiving rather than are entitled— 


are not receiving education, training, or any other benefits under parts 
VII or VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a) as amended, or under 
title II of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; and 

(5) who agree under oath and in writing, with the written consent of the 
parent or guardian if the beneficiary is a minor, to complete the require- 
ments for graduation, unless relieved from this obligation under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, and to serve in the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force as provided in section 206. 

(ec) Membership in a medical services scholarship group, and written agree- 
ments related thereto, may be terminated under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 203. (a) Members of a medical services scholarship group enrolled under 
this Act shall be entitled to receive a monetary allowance at a rate not to exceed 
$133 per month while under regularly scheduled instruction or training in a school 
of medicine or a school of dentistry. 


You will note it does not include premed students. 





(b) Any member of a medical services scholarship group, will not be considered 
or made eligible for military or veterans benefits of any kind solely by reason of 
being a member of such group. 

Src. 204. The scholarships authorized by this Act shall be provided for by 
contracts with educational institutions, approved by the Secretary of Defense 
offering training leading to degrees in the professions named in the first section of 
this Act. In addition to the monetary allowance provided for by section 203 of 
this Act these contracts and payments by the Government thereunder shall 
include to each school of medicine and school of dentistry which provides training 
leading to a degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of dentistry, an amount suffi- 
cient to cover tuition, fees, and laboratory expenses normally charged students 
by the school concerned. 

Sec. 205. The scholarships provided for herein shall be established, awarded, 
continued, or discontinued, and the purposes of this Act effectuated pursuant to 
such regulations as the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe. These regulations 
shall include, but not be limited to, the following provisions: 

(1) Qualifications of scholarship beneficiaries; 

(2) That each scholarship applicant shall be accepted for admission by an 
approved educational institution offering training leading to degrees in the 
professions named in the first section of this Act; 

(3) That prior to the award of such a scholarship any person to be selected for 
such an award shall agree that upon completion of his scholarship training he will 
accept an appointment, if tendered, as a Reserve officer in the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force and remain an officer in a regular or reserve component until the eighth 
anniversary of his original appointment under this Act; 

(4) The scholarship applicant shall further agree that upon completion of his 
scholarship training he will serve on active duty, at such time as may be deter- 
mined by competent authority, for the period of time specified in such agreement 
for which payments are made on the scholarship beneficiary’s behalf pursuant to 
section 204 of this Act not including time spent in internship or residency training, 
which period shall be not less than——— 





(a) three years of active duty for one school year or fractional part thereof: 
or 

(b) four years of active duty for more than one school year. However, 
two years of active duty, not including time spent in internship, will satisfy 
active duty requirements of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended; and 

(5) The Secretary of the military department concerned may select qualified 
scholarship graduates for appointment as Regular officers. 

Sec. 206. A scholarship graduate may be voluntarily relieved of his active duty 
obligations under the provisions of this Act if he completes at least three years of 
active duty, not including time spent as an intern or in residency training, and 
repays to the United States Government the total amount paid to him or for him 
by the United States Government under a scholarship contract. Such amounts 
paid by the scholarship graduate will include interest rates as the Secretary of 
Defense may prescribe, but such interest rates shall not exceed 6 per centum per 
annum. 

Sec. 207. If a scholarship beneficiary fails to complete a course of instruction 
or training in which he was enrolled as a member of a medical services scholarship 
group, or if he fails to remain as a member of such group, he shall be obligated to 
repay to the United States Government the total amount of tuition, fees, and 
laboratory expenses normally charged by the school for the period of attendance 
for the student participant, and the total amount paid to him as monetary allow- 
ance plus such rate of interest not to exceed 6 per centum per annum as the 
Secretary of Defense shall prescribe. The Secretary of Defense may, however, 
in ease of hardship or for other good cause, remit in whole, or part of, the total 
amount due, or he may authorize a reduction in such amount if the beneficiary 
voluntarily serves on active duty in the Armed Forces, in such rank or rating as he 
may be qualified to hold and for such reasonable period of time as the Secretary 
of Defense may prescribe. Such reduction shall be a percentage of the total 
amount due not greater than the percentage relationship between the number of 
full months of active duty performed and the total number of months or fractional 
months for which the scholarship beneficiary received a monetary allowance, 
Any release from obligation to serve in the Armed Forces, under this Act, if granted, 
shall apply only with respect to such obligation as is imposed under the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 208. To advise the Secretary of Defense concerning the administration 
of this Act, an Armed Forces Medical Services Scholarship Board is established 
which is composed of a Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Surgeons General of the Armed Forces. 

Sec. 209. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) All payments made under this Act may be made without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes. 


Now, title III deals with special pay for doctors—physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians. The title is, “Continuation of Special 
Pay for Physicians, Dentists, and Veterinarians.”’ 


Sec. 301. Section 203 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 809), 
as amended, is further amended to read as follows: 
“(a) This section applies to commissioned officers of — 
“(1) the Regular Army in the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, or Veterinary 
Corps; 
“*(2) the Regular Navy in the Medical Corps or Dental Corps; 
(3) the Regular Air Force who are designated as medical, dental, or 
veterinary officers; 
‘*(4) the Regular Corps of the Public Health Service who are commissioned 
as medical, dental, or veterinary officers; and 
(5) the reserve components of the Armed Forces, the Army of the United 
States, the Air Force of the United States, and the Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service, who, while on active duty, are in the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, or Veterinary Corps, or are assigned to perform medical, 
dental, or veterinary duties, or are designated as medical, dental, or veterinary 
officers. 


“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pay to which 
he is otherwise entitled, a commissioned officer covered by this section is entitled 
to special pay of $100 per month for each month of active duty. However, such 
an officer is not entitled to this special pay while he is serving as an intern. Further, 
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a commissioned officer covered by this section who enters on active duty after 
June 30, 1955, and before July 1, 1959, and who otherwise would be liable for 
training and. service under subsection. 4 (a), Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended, shall not be entitled to special pay for 
any period prior to the month in which he shall volunteer for and be accepted 
for a period of service (exclusive of service as an intern) at least one year longer 
than that which he would have been liable to perform under subsection 4 (a), 
Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended. Special 
pay authorized under this section may not be counted in computing any increase 
of pay authorized by any other provision of this Act, or in computing retired 
pay, disability retirement pay, or any severance pay.”’ 

The Cuatrman. Now, Doctor, proceed with your statement in 
regard to the $100 special monthly pay. 

Dr. Earnest. Very well, sir. 

It is our understanding that the proposal before this committee to 
extend entitlement for the $100 monthly equalization pay would not 
apply to dentists, physicians, and veterinarians entering active duty 
in satisfaction of their regular selective-service liability unless they 
volunteer for at least 1 year of extended active duty. All other 
incoming dental, medical, and veterinary officers, with a few 
exceptions, would be entitled to the special pay. 

The American Dental Association urges this committee to extend 
entitlement for the equalization and incentive pay to all categories 
of personnel now entitled to that compensation. The association is 
convinced that no distinction should be made between those dentists 
who enter active duty as a measure of their basic selective-service 
obligation and those dentists who apply for extended active duty. 

The existing provisions of the Career Compensation Act have 
authorized the special monthly pay obligations under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

The association believes that the present system should be con- 
tinued. Dental officers entering in the same grade should receive 
equivalent compensation. Otherwise, the morale of the lower-paid 
group might suffer. Under that situation, the quality and efficiency 
of the services’ dental-care program, which is of paramount impor- 
tance, might be seriously impaired. 

It should be kept in mind, too, that dentists, physicians, and 
veterinarians who are obligated under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act will, no doubt, be required to register as special 
registrants after receiving their professional degrees. As special reg- 
istrants, they will not be entitled to the same deferment privileges as 
regular registrants. 

The conditions for obtaining a hardship deferment, for example, 
will not be applicable to them; a lower standard of physical fitness will 
be used to determine their availability for active service. 

The association has always supported the $100 monthly equaliza- 
tion and incentive pay. The reasons for which it was enacted and 
extended are sound. It serves to equalize the income opportunities 
of dental, medical, and veterinary officers with their civilian counter- 
parts. More importantly, perhaps, the special pay is one of the 
principal incentives for remaining in the career military service. 

The association also supports, in principle, H. R. 4645, the Armed 
Forces scholarship program. Because of the limitations of time, we 
are submitting for the record a written statement of our position on 
that legislation. Our only objection to the scholarship-plan legisla- 
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tion is the lack of a termination date. The association suggests that 
the scholarship plan be authorized for a 10-year period. 
I wish to thank the committee, in behalf of the American Dental 


Association, for the privilege and opportunity to present our position 
on this important legislation. 


(The balance of the statement is as follows:) 


AppENDIx I 


A BILL To further amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act and the Act of September 0, 
1950, by extending until July 1, 1957, the authority to require the special registration, classification, and 
induction of certain medical, dental, and allied specialist categories, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsection 4 (i) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. (64. Stat. 826), as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

*“(8) Notwithstanding any other provision of this subsection or of this title, 
except subsections 6 (g), 6 (j), and 6 (0) of this title, or any other provision of 
law, the authority to require special registration of and to make special calls upon 
dentists shall, after June 30, 1955 be limited to those persons who are registered, 
or who may hereafter be required to register, under section 3 of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amended (64 Stat. 826). 

“Sec. 2. That sections 4 and 7 of the Act of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 826), 
as amended, are amended by striking out ‘July 1, 1955’, wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1957’.” 





Appenpix II 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION PoLiciES ON EXTENSION OF THE Doctor 


DraFt LAW, EXTENSION OF THE $100 SpecraL MONTHLY Pay, AND THE ARMED 
Forces ScHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Resolved, That, unless international tensions require a material increase in 
military personnel, the further extension of the special registration provisions of 
Public Law 779 or the enactment of similar legislation be opposed. 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to extend the $100 special monthly pay pro- 
visions within the Career Compensation Act so that all dental officers of the 
Armed Forces and Public Health Service who enter upon active duty will be 
entitled to the special monthly pay, and that Congress be further urged to estab- 
lish the $100 special monthly pay as a permanent part of the compensation to 


be paid to all dental officers on active duty with the Armed Forces and Public 
Health Service. 


Resolved, That the general proposal for a scholarship plan of the Armed Forces 
for the procurement of a regular dental corps officers be approved to this interim 
period of emergency. 


Dr. Earnest. I wish to thank on behalf of the American Dental 
Association for the privilege and opportunity to present our position 
on this important legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Are there any questions to the doctor from any member of the 
committee? 

Mr. Héserv. I would like to ask the doctor one question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Hféserr. Dr. Earnest, do you know of any dental school in 
the United States which has a lack of applicants for admission? 

Dr. Earnest. It is just the opposite. 

Mr. Hésert. I know it is just the opposite. I wanted you to say 
that for the record. As a matter of fact, what percentage of appli- 
cants actually are admitted to the dental school? 


Dr. Earnest. Let me answer first, and then I would like to have 
Mr. Conway continue. 
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It is difficult to say. I have talked to a good many deans about 
that problem, and it is hard to get a ready answer. For instance, 
they will send in their applications to so many different schools until 
it gives you a false figure. Do you get what I mean? 

r. Héserr. I understand. 

Dr. Earnest. Let’s take Loyola in my hometown in Louisiana. 
They will get an application from maybe 100 boys, whereas, they 
will only take 50. That same hundred might have gone to other 
—— So it is hard to get a definite figure as to how many have 
applied. 

Mr. Héserr. It is accurate to say that there is no dental school 
in the United States to your knowledge that is able to admit all 
applicants to the school? 

Dr. Earnest. They can’t. 

Mr. Hépert. Why is that? 

Mr. Conway. May I answer—excuse me. 

Dr. Earnest. The facilities. 

Mr. Hésert. That is right. 

I am anticipating your answer, but I wanted it in the record. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. Is because of the lack of facilities? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Any other questions by members of the committee? 

Mr. Conway. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. I can give Mr. Hébert the statistics we have on that, 
which may be important for the record. 

Our council on dental education estimates that there are about two 
applicants for each position in the dental school, but that about 25 
percent of those applicants do not meet the standards and qualifica- 
tions for entrance into the dental school. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMANn. General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. Doctor, if we continue the $100 a month extra 
for all of the dentists, would you then suggest that we drop credit for 
constructive service? 

In other words, instead of bringing them in as first lieutenants right 
out of college, bring them in then as second lieutenants. 

Dr. Earnest. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. You want both? 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Devereux. You think that is really fair? 

Dr. Earnsst. I certainly do. 

The CuarirMAN. Go ahead, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. The purpose of this bill relating to scholarships seems 
to be to get additional applicants for training. It seems to me we 
ought to put the incentive on the schools to train additional applicants. 
Couldn’t we apply the scholarships only to those schools that add 
additional facilities or are able to increase the number of students and 
make them only available to those schools, and in that way-accomplish 
what we are trying to accomplish and that is to get additional students 
trained. 
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The Cuatrman. Of course, the witness only approved it in principle. 
Your question, I think, would be more pertinent to be addressed to the 
Department when they come in. 

Mr. Wiuson. It was not a suggestion but a statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Why didn’t the American Dental Association, recog- 
nizing the situation as outlined by my very good friend from Louisiana 
Mr. Hébert, do sonething about it, when you knew the facts that we 
are increasing our population at a tremendous rate, that the facilities 
in the educational institutions were very unsatisfactory and were not 
meeting the requirements to educate those men who wanted to enter 
the dental profession, and this situation has been going-on-for 10 years? 

What is your American Dental Association, that you didn’t recog- 
nize that situation and see that these educational facilities were so 
developed to take care of the increased number of students that 
wished to make an application to become dentists? 

What did you do about that? 

We have had this matter before us now for 7 or 8 years that I 
know of. But still you recognize the crowded facilities we have, 
but still you haven’t done anything to develop a program to increase 
the facilities at our educational institutions to meet the needs and 
demands made for increasing the number of dentists. 

What have you been doing about it? 

Dr. Earnest. Sir, we of the association can’t go out to the States 
and make them appropriate money for their dental schools. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you. 

Dr. Earnest. We of the association can’t go out to the States 
and make their legislature appropriate money for dental schools. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly not, but your professional groups in the 
various States certainly can interest themselves to interest these 
educational institutions as to the need to develop programs to increase 
their facilities. 

I want to know what you have been doing about it. Have you 
been contacting these educational institutions? 

Dr. Earnest. We certainly have. 

Mr. Gavin. Have you been carrying on an educational program 
to develop 

Dr. Earnest. We certainly have, to the best of our ability, and 
we have approximately 

Mr. Gavin. It certainly’ hasn’t been very productive of good 
results, because you are still now saying you have two applicants 
for every student, and there are a duplication of applications. And 
I have boys that come to me to try to get into these institutions. I 
don’t know how they can get into them. I think that is a problem 
that you should have been concerned about 10 or 15 years ago, 
realizing the growth and increase in our population, to see that our 
facilities were developed to such an extent, one way or the other, 
regardless of how it is done—it should have been done, and your 
association is the one that should do it. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, that is the line of thought that is 
running through Mr. Wilson’s mind. 

Mr. Conway. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. The American Dental Association has been very 
interested in increasing the amount of dental education—the number 
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of dental educational facilities in this country. Since the termina- 
tion of World War II there have been at least three new dental 
schools established. There are three more under consideration. 

Mr. Gavin. Since the termination of what? 

Mr. Conway. World War II. 

Mr. Gavin. World War IT. 

Mr. Conway. Before World War II, the number of applicants for 
positions in the dental school was not greater than the number 
of available positions. It is only since World War II that that 
number has reached the size it has reached today. 

We are prepared to submit to the committee for the record a com- 
prehensive statement of the Council on Dental Education’s progress 
im this field and the school’s progress in this field. I believe the num- 
ber of dental graduates now is close to 1,000 more than it was before 
World War II. I think that represents an intensive effort to progress. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to add that what I said about the American 
Dental Association goes for the American Medical Association, too, 
who have been, in my opinion, neglectful of realizing their responsi- 
bilities that rest on their shoulders as a nationally recognized associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Earnest. We don’t feel, Mr. Gavin, that we have been 
neglectful at all. We think that we have certainly made every 
effort 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we need dentists, but you haven’t been able to 
get them for us. And that is the job of your association. When you 
realize there is a problem here, it 1s your job to work it out. 

Dr. Earnest. It takes time and money. You can’t do these 
things overnight, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Puitsin. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Puiuein. Is it the contention of my esteemed friend from 
Pennsylvania that the obligation is upon the members of this associa- 
tion to provide school facilities for dentists? 

Mr. Gavin. Not to provide it but to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the American people, our educational institutions, and others, 
to such an extent that it is recognized as a serious problem and that 
something is done about it. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Doctor 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I notice your statement here on the educational 
scholarship program is very brief. I can see in this the Federal 
Government getting into not only this field of education but—this is 
not the only scarcity of trained scientific personnel that we are dealing 
with. There are more or less two categories. 

Now, you said you were in favor of the scholarship plan, as I under- 
stand it. 

Dr. Earngst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Isn’t that kind of a deviation from the association’s 
former belief, that the Federal Government should not participate 
in educational fields? 

Dr. Earnest. I think not. 

Mr. Durnam. You think not? 

Dr. Earnest. No, sir. That does not deviate from our line of 
thinking. 
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Mr. DurHam. Well, do you think it is a wise thing for the Federal 
Government to get into the field of education? Now, you know you 
are going to have an applicant in every man that enters dental school 
or medical school. He is going to want to get the Federal Government 
to pay for all his education, regardless of how much money there is at 
home, because it is going to become somewhat unfair to try and 
discriminate and pick out one student who it is determined here in the 
Pentagon or someone over here, through this Commission, to select 
this student to go into this very expensive educational field. 

Mr. Conway. Our understanding is, Mr. Durham 

Mr, DuruHam. May I ask you this question? 

Dr. Earnest. All right. 

Mr. Duruam. Since you have stated here that there are applicants 
that enter the dental schools of this country—those applicants are 
limited because of the facilities. Now, this scholarship procedure in 
your mind—is it going to produce another dentist for the services or 
the civilian needs any more than we are getting at the present time? 

Dr. Earnest. Not necessarily for the civilian needs, but it is an 
incentive for the services to get career personnel. 

Mr. Duruam. Why should the man—it is limited here to 8 years. 
That is not a career. A career is 30 years. 

Dr. Earnest. No, but we feel—rather they feel, and we support 
their contention 

Mr. Durnam. Your recommendation was a cutoff at 8 years. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Ten years. 

Mr. Duruam. He would have to volunteer. There would be no 
compulsory feature about it. 

Mr. Conway. We believe the program should have a termination 
date as a safeguard so the Congress could reevaluate it after a period 
to see if it is producing the desired results. 

Mr. Duruam. Don’t you see—we in Congress are running in the 
red at the present time. Now here we are in the position of going to 
offer you funds to educate a man, when today you are having more 
applicants who pay their own way into the tel ockacls of this coun- 
try than you can expect to educate because of lack of facilities. 

Dr. Earnest. Sir, as I say, we are just 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t see where this is going to add anything 
except—and I believe in doing these things where it is absolutely 
necessary. But is it necessary today for the Federal Government— 
Let me put the question this way: 

Do you believe it is necessary for the Federal Government today to 
enter this field of education? 

Mr. Conway. Our association is in favor of Federal assistance to 
the dental schools under the safeguards which are now included in 
the legislation which is before Mr. Priest’s committee and before 
Senator Hill’s committee. We are in favor of grants to the dental 
schools for construction purposes and improvement purposes, as long 
as the administration of the dental 

Mr. Duruam. That is a different point. That is the point. Don’t 
we need facilities—as Mr. Gavin was talking about—more today than 
we need scholarships for individuals? 

Mr. Conway. The association has been in favor of Federal assist- 
ance to the dental schools for construction and improvement purposes 
since 1949, when the first bill, I believe, on that particular pomt was 
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introduced. We have testified in favor of it on two occasions and we 
intend to testify in favor of it again. We do believe it would be a 
good thing, under the proper safeguards, for the Federal Government 
to assist in constructing and improving—constructing new schools 
and improving the present schools so they can expand. 

Mr. Duruam. And that is as far as you have ever gone in this field, 
in the way of recommendation, until today, when you recommend 
these scholarships. 

Mr. Conway. Our own association, through its council on dental 
education, has been working with the deans of the dental schools, with 
the State societies, to have new schools established. And I think our 
record is good on that. As I say, I believe we have established at 
least 3 since World War II and there are 3 more coming into being 
right now. 

Mr. Duruam. Of course we don’t need to create any more appli- 
cants, according to your own statement here. What we need—and I 
agree with you—is facilities. 

Mr. Conway. We agree to—we agree we need—— 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Duruam. I am through. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. There are always protests when the Federal Govern- 
ment enters into these various fields or programs. But the point I am 
trying to make: You associations per’rit these conditions to become so 
acute that there is nothing else for us to do but to get the Government 
into these programs, to get the necessary doctors to meet the demands 
that are made upon us. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have you justify again or tell us why a 
dentist is entitled to $100 extra pay. 

Now, we have engineers, we have scientists, we have all kinds of 
people in the Armed Forces. They don’t get any $100. 

Dr. Earnest. Sir, what we are contending is that you have already 
given them the $100 incentive pay. 

The Cuareman. That is the law today. 

Mr. Jounson. I know it is the law. I didn’t agree to it in the 
beginning. 

The CuarrMan. One minute. Go ahead now. 

Dr. Earnest. Let us say now that you take a boy into the service 
in May of this vear and then in June another boy comes in. The boy 
that goes in in May gets $100 more than the boy does that comes in in 
June. It is certainly going to be a morale factor for the fellow that 
is trying to run that dental clinic. 

Mr. Jounson. I think it will be a morale factor that will lower the 
morale of those competitors that are in the same grade. Take the 
engineer, the first lieutenant——— 

r. Earnest. We are talking about the dental service. 

Mr. Jonnson. He spent a lot of money on his education. I just 
want to tell you frankly, when that was up here before and General 
Eisenhower appeared here and testified here in behalf of it, I didn’t 
agree to it. Because I think it will deteriorate the morale of some of 
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the people in the armed services, to give one little group, in a noncom- 
batant service, practicing his own profession, an extra allowance. 

The CuarrMaNn. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Doctor, the committee wants to thank the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, you and your counsel, for appearing this morning to give us 
the benefit of your observation in regard to the bill. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, may I make a 3-minute talk on this 
scholarship bill? 

The CuarrMan. Well, we will do that at the right time. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, there has been an attack made on my idea 
and I would like to explain why I introduced the bill. 

The CuarrMman. All right. Let’s get through with this witness, 
and then we will hear you. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Earnest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Bennett, the committee will be pleased 
to hear what you have to say in regard to the bill that vou have intro- 
duced on behalf of the committee at the request of the Department. 

Mr. Bennett. | appreciate very much this opportunity to say a 
word or two. 

First of all, I would like to address myself to the remarks which 
were just made, that is, the purpose of the scholarship bill, as to 
whether it will make available more doctors and dentists. 

There are three types of legislation which are now before Congress 
on this subject: the present bill and the Hill bill which has already 
been mentioned. That bill is very much needed in my estimation to 
bring more facilities into being. 

The second type of bill is one I also introduced, which is the Medical 
Dental Academy idea. However, that procedure has not so far met 
with the support of the Department of Defense, I think primarily 
because they do not wish to have one nearer type of training which 
they feel might come from a medical-dental academy. 

This third type of legislation is the type which we have before us 
today, the scholarship approach. 

I recently offered to appear before you and testify on behalf of this 
legislation, which until I came in this morning | thought was going 
to be H. R. 4645, a bill to facilitate the procurement of doctors and 
dentists of the Armed Forces by providing scholarships for medical 
and dental students. 

Through the kindness of Chairman Vinson, I was permitted to 
introduce this departmental bill, it being very similar to legislation 
which I had previously introduced. The bill was recommended to 
our committee by executive communication of February 23, 1955, 
from the Department of Defense. 

I would like to leave the discussion of the medical procurement 
crisis in the armed services to General Armstrong and others who are 
in close contact with this problem, and who are best qualified to show 
how this bill would help to solve this serious problem. 

I would like to say this bill obviously would help to solve the 
problem which we are most vitally concerned in trying to solve here, 
and that is the question of providing medical and dental care for 
people in the armed services and dependents, because it would en- 
courage people to become career men at least for the limited number 
of years involved. They would get scholarships. They would 
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become obligated to serve in the armed services, and to that extent the 
compulsory feature of the present situation would be minimized. 

I am going to leave that discussion primarily up to the Department 
witnesses. But this bill obviously does serve the purpose of getting 
into the armed services men who voluntarily go there in a medical or 
dental capacity. And that is reason enough for this bill. 

I would like to say a few words concerning the relation of this bill to 
the work of our committee. 

One of the problems facing this committee is the providing of 
adequate medical and dental care for service personnel and their 
families. This bill would help us to solve this problem in two ways, 
First, it would help to provide medical personnel in the numbers needed 
for an adequate medical program. Second, it would decrease our 
reliance upon compulsion in procuring this personnel, and would 
provide more voluntary personnel, who would inevitably be more 
satisfied. 

Finaliy, I would like to discuss a problem which does not directly 
concern us as members of this committee, but which most certainly 
concerns us as Members of Congress interested in the long-term health 
of the people we represent. 

One of the appealing features of this proposal to me is that it pro- 
vides a military expenditure which is bound to be a sound investment 
for America’s future, whether or not we eventually achieve the peace 
we are all so earnestly seeking. We hope the day will come when we 
can safely scrap our armaments and release most of our military 
personnel for peaceful pursuits. If that day comes, we would not lose 
the value of the doctors and dentists educated as a result of this bill’s 
modest expenditures. We could look forward to many more years of 
our civilian populations benefiting from their training. Moreover, 
this is a military expenditure which is not subject to obsolescence. 
Today’s munitions are rapidly outdated, but today’s new doctor can 
expect 40 or more years of significant service to our people, in peace 
or in the wars which we hope will never come. 

Thank you again for permitting me to testify on behalf of this 
legislation. 

The CuatrrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Now, the next witness is McCracken, Mr. W. P. McCracken. 

Is he here? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Yes, sir. He is here. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McCracken, the committee will be glad to 
have you to make any statement in regard to this bill that you desire 
to do so. 

Dr. McCracken. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to introduce Dr. Joseph Babcock, vice president of the 
American Optometric Association, who is going to submit the state- 
ment. 

Dr. Bascock. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—~ 

The CuarrMan. Sit right down there, Doctor. 

Dr. Bascocx. Thank you. 

My name is Joseph M. Babcock. I reside and practice optometry 
in Portsmouth, Ohio. In addition to serving as vice president im 
charge of national affairs of the American Optometric Association, 
I am also secretary of the Ohio State Optometric Association. 
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Our national association, like most others in the health field, is 
composed of individual members in each of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

In most instances, the individual joins the local or State association 
and at the same time becomes a member of the national organization. 

It has been my privilege to appear before this committee and its 
predecessors, the Military Affairs and Naval Affairs Committees of 
the House, on several occasions during the past 15 years. 

The American Optometric Association supported the passage of the 
doctors draft bill and is in favor of its extension to July 1, 1957, as 
provided in H. R. 2886. 

The association is also interested in H. R. 4645, the purpose of which 
is to provide grants and scholarships for education in the medical and 
dental professions. We have no objection to this bill, but we believe 
that it is in the public interest that it be amended to provide scholar- 
ships for education in the optometric profession as well as in medicine 
and dentistry. 

It is my understanding that the principal objection to such amend- 
ments is that at the present time there is a surplus of optometrists in 
the Army. It is true that there are some optometrists who have been 
drafted into the Army and who are not now being used in their pro- 
fessional capacity, but we respectfully submit that this is poor man- 
power utilization. All of these men have had 5 years’ college training 
to fit them for their profession. 

For some reason which it is impossible for me to comprehend, the 
Army policy has always been hostile to commissioning optometrists 
and permitting them to serve in their professional field. 

During World War II rather than utilize the services of optometrists 
as officers, the Army turned out what were called 90-day wonders to 
examine eyes and prescribe glasses for many of their personnel. Only 
yesterday I received a letter which indicates that this practice has not 
been entirely eliminated. 

The senior members of this committee who served on the House 
Military Affairs Committee of that day heard the testimony that was 
submitted in support of the bill to establish an Optometry Corps in 
the Army composed of commissioned personnel. The bill unanimously 
passed both the House and the Senate but was vetoed on the ground 
that the war was drawing to a close at the time it reached the White 
House. 

Instead of establishing new corps, the policy was going to be to 
consolidate some of the existing corps into what is now the Medical 
Service Corps, in which there would be a section composed of com- 
missioned optometrists. 

The Medical Service Corps bill was passed which authorized the 
commissioning of optometrists in both the Regular and Reserve 
Forces. During the 7 years that have intervened, it has been a con- 
tinuous battle to try to prevail upon the Army to commission op- 
tometrists who were being used in their professional capacity. 

At the present time, a survey is being completed by the Surgeon 
anene to determine what use is being made of optometrists in the 

rmy. 

Today, there are installations both in this country and abroad 
where anywhere from 1 to 5 or 6 enlisted men are refracting—each 
one averaging from 15 to 30 patients a day. This is not only too 
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heavy a caseload but the service should be performed by commissioned 
personnel. There are many obvious reasons for this policy—one is 
that it is important that any professional man in the health field 
should have the confidence of his patient. It is very difficult for an 
enlisted man to respect the professional capabilities of a fellow enlisted 
man with whom he has served on KP, latrine duty, or wielding a 
mop as well as a retinoscope. 

I have had optometrists who were commissioned tell me that en- 
listed men have approached them for a recheck because they did not 
have confidence in the examination which had been made by one of 
their own number, even though he was an optometrist. 

Another reason is that it is difficult for an enlisted optometrist to 
confer with the ophthalmologists who are extrémely busy, and most 
of whom hold the rank of major or above. 

Worst of all, the enlisted optometrists are under the direct super- 
vision of regular noncommissioned officers. These sergeants in many 
mstances have been around the eye clinic so long that they think they 
know more about optometry than the young privates who are subject 
to their orders. Many of these noncommissioned officers to not 
hesitate to tell the optometrists how long to take for a refraction or 
how to fit and adjust spectacles. Is it any wonder that the morale 
of the enlisted optometrist is at a low ebb and his main objective in 
life is to complete his required military service and be free of this type 
of drill sergeant interference? 

Nor can there be any question but that the visual efficiency of the 
men and women in uniform upon whom the safety of this Nation 
depends is being seriously impaired. 

There is no doubt that the members of this committee, possessing 
as you do much information not known to the public, realize far better 
than I do the vital importance of vision to our national defense. 

In this age of atomic weapons, guided missiles, and aircraft which 
fly at supersonic speeds, the ability of the individual to read instru- 
ments accurately and quickly under varying conditions of lighting 
and distance is of the utmost importance. 

Recently, there were published results of some experiments on the 
effect of rapid acceleration and deceleration upon the human body, 
but so far as I know the experiments did not include a special analysis 
of the effect of these forces upon the vision of the individual, though 
assuredly, one’s vision must be affected temporarily at least. 

It is notable that the Air Force, which has conformed to the con- 
gressional policy of having all refractions performed by commissioned 
optometrists, has on duty now far more commissioned optometrists 
than the Army, although the caseload in the Army is many times what 
it is in the Air Force. 

The Navy is also in general adhering to the policy of having all its 
eve examinations performed by commissioned personnel. 

I realize that this is a matter of administration, and no doubt some 
of you may wonder what bearing it has upon H. R. 4645. The 
inclusion of optometry in this bill will not of necessity mean that any 
scholarships will be granted under it to optometry students unless 
there is an actual need, but it will indicate to prospective students 
the importance which Congress puts upon vision in relation to our 
national defense, and to that extent will serve to stimulate interest 
in this profession which is of increasing importance to our national 
welfare. 
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It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the cost 
in lives, suffering, property damage, and inefficiency which results 
from poor vision. A couple of generations ago, if our ancestors could 
plow a straight furrow, read the Bible, the weekly newspaper, and 
supplement the meat ration by the use of a rifle or shotgun, their 
vision was considered adequate. Such is not the case today, and 
much remains to be done in research as well as in devoting the time 
necessary for a complete visual analysis if we are to attain our maxi- 
mum defense at minimum cost. 

The amendments which I have to suggest for H. R. 4645 are as 
follows: In the title, after the word, ‘‘medical’’, insert the word 
“optometric’’. 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “medicine,’’, insert the words “doctors 
of optometry”. 

Page 3, line 12, after the word “medicine’’, insert the words “a 
school of optometry”’. 

Page 3, line 24, after the word ‘‘medicine’’, insert the words ‘‘school 
of optometry’. 

Page 3, line 25, after the word ‘“‘medicine’’, insert the words ‘‘Doctor 
of Optometry”’. 

These amendments, I firmly believe to be in the public interest 
and trust that the committee will conclude to adopt them before 
reporting the bill. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. McCracken. Thank you, Dr. Babcock. 

The CHarrMan. It is a pleasure of the committee to have the 
benefit of your profession. We will give consideration, careful con- 
sideration, to your suggestions. Now, members 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question, Mr. Chairman, before Dr. Earnest 
leaves, if I may ask it. 

The CuarrMan. This is Dr. Babcock. 

Mr. Gavin. No; I mean the gentleman that preceded you. 

The CuarrMan. All right; thank you very much, Dr. Babcock. 

One minute. We have one witness at a time. 

We can’t handle but one at a time. 

Mr. McCracken, have you any statement you want to make? 

Mr. McCracken. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t understand and neither 
did Dr. Babcock that this question of the $100 additional pay was 
going to be considered this morning, until we got here. 

The position of optometry on that is, we understood that that so- 
called incentive pay was to compensate for the extra cost of the educa- 
tion that a man had to spend in getting it. 

Now, the American Optometric Association is not asking for any- 
thing that the physicians and dentists don’t get, but we do feel that 
as members of the health professions, whose education cost is prac- 
tically as much as it does in the other fields, that we should be included 
if it is going to be extended. 

The CuatrMaANn. Thank you very much 

Mr. McCracken. If it is eliminated, why we are not suffering. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

* Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, the theory of the $100 extra com- 
pensation was not to compensate for the private education of doctors 
and dentists. That is provided for by a one-grade increase in rank. 
Instead of entering as second lieutenants, they enter as first lieute- 
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nants. The $100—the theory of it originally was to attract members 
of medical and allied professions to make careers of the military 
service. 

But if it is to be placed on the basis of self-education then it would 
be a question of increased rank from second lieutenant to first rather 
than the $100 allowance. 

Mr. McCracken. Well, we would be very happy to see that ex- 
tended to optometrists, to first lieutenants, to get them in the same 
category. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Dr. McCracken, and thank you, Dr. Babcock. 

Dr. Bascocx. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Gavin, you wanted to address a ques- 
tion to Dr. Earnest. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Doctor, in view of the fact that this shortage of doctors, becomes 
more serious every year, what would your thinking be on the establish- 
ment of a United States Medical Academy, similar to the United 
States Military and the Naval Academy and the Air Force Academy? 

Dr. Earnest. The association is opposed to a United Academy or 
a Medical Academy, similar to your Naval Academy. 

Mr’ Gavin. Any particular reasons you may have? 

Dr. Earnest. And West Point. 

We don’t feel that you could properly give it the proper faculty 
that it should have, to begin with, as one reasons. 

The CuHatrMAN. Thank you very much. 

Now members of the committee 

Mr. Hépert. May | ask: What is that based on, that you couldn’t 
have the proper faculty, Doctor? 

Dr. Earnest. How is that, Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Hfépert. What do you base that statement on that you 
couldn’t have a proper faculty? If you got the money, you could get 
the faculty? 

Dr. McCracken. Well, as you say 

The CHarrMaNn. May I say that subject matter is not before the 
committee right at this point, or this time. I suggest we have a large 
enough subject matter and let’s confine it to what we have under 
discussion. 

Mr. Conway. I could offer an appropriate response I believe, to 
the gentleman’s question. 

The CHarrMaNn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Conway. The American Dental Association feels the same as 
Mr. Bennett expressed in his comments on the scholarship program, 
that the establishment of a dental academy by the Federal Govern- 
ment, would necessitate—would result in a sterile educational process. 

The military services themselves would rather absorb graduates 
from a number of different dental school disciplines, to get the proper 
type of dentists within the military and dental service. 

Mr. Bennetr. By way of correction of the record, I merely said 
what I understood the Defense Department opinion was as to the 
Medical Academy bill which I introduced. 

Mr. Conway. Yes, your comments were addressed to that. 
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The CuarrMAN. Now, members of the committee, we will have to 
take a recess now until 2 o’clock. The witnesses be back here at 2 
o’clock. We will go right on with the hearing. There is nothing 
important on the floor of the House. 
I will get permission to sit during the session of the House. 
(Whereupon, at 12 m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, this is a continuation of the hearing on the extension of the 
doctors’ draft law and some other allied medical problems the com- 
mittee has to deal with. Now, the witness this afternoon is Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Bertelsen. 

Doctor, will you please come around. 

Dr. BeRTELSEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. Sit right down, Doctor. 

Dr. Bertelsen, have you a copy of your statement for the committee? 

Dr. Berteisen. They will be here very shortly, sir. They are 
being reproduced. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Go right ahead. 

Dr. BerTetsen. Thank you, sir. 

Iam Pfc. William R. Bertelsen, M. D., of Neponset, Ill. I graduated 
in medicine from the University of Illinois in 1947. I had 17 months 
of Navy V—12 program in medical college. 

The CHarrMANn. How many months? 

Dr. BerTELSEN. Sir, 17 months. 

I was on inactive duty in December 1945 and held a Reserve com- 
mission in the Navy upon graduation and until my graduation, in 
1947—rather until I resigned in 1947. 

I was a country doctor for 5 years prior to my induction in the Army 
as a private under the doctor-draft law. I have signed the loyalty 
oath and remained fully eligible for a commission in the United States 
Army. I refused a commission on principle because I was not a 
volunteer under the present circumstances. I wanted to test the 
constitutionality of the doctor-draft law. 

Now, this test case, Bertelsen v. Cooney, has been completed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Speak up a little louder, Doctor. 

Dr. BerTELSEN. Yes, sir. 

I am a member of the American Medical Association. I do not 
represent the AMA and very often they do not represent me. 

I feel qualified to appear before this committee as it considers 
extending the doctor-draft law, because I have a great deal of ex- 
perience with selective-service policies, the effects of the legislation 
on civilian medicine, and its effects on military medicine. 

I have also some insight into what this singular and what this 
unique legislation portends for the United States and I want to report 
the findings of this Court on this constitutionality test. 

In considering any extension of this admittedly discriminatory and 
singular harsh law, I urge you, the Congress, to consider what this 
law actually does and does not do in contrast to what it is intended 
to do. 
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I neh eee to consider both the long- and short-range effects of the 


law on 
a whole. 

The doctor draft law was first passed in 1950, after the start of the 
Korean war, and it has been extended twice during the fighting. 
This is the first time that enactment can be calmly considered as a 
peacetime measure. 

It is evident that the urgency of the immediate war situation 
dominated the thinking of the Armed Services Committee and of 
Congress at each reextending of the law. The lapse of 5 years time 
since the law was first passed allows a more complete study of its 
total affects. From the records of the past hearings, it is clear that 
the Congressmen are well aware that the doctor draft is a discrimi- 
natory piece of class legislation. They deplore this and recognize the 
evil but they have been persuaded it is necessary. Subsequent events 
and facts have proved the contrary. 

The Korean war used as an excuse for passage in the past is no 
longer going on. I am particularly anxious to emphasize to you 
what the court has said in my test case relative to the responsibility 
of the Congress in the interpretation and in the upholding of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals stated in no uncertain terms that 
Congress alone under the war powers determines who shall be con- 
scripted, for how long, and under what circumstances. 

When Congress has spoken, it does so in well nigh final terms to 
those people affected. There can be no further recourse in court. 

In my test case, my arguments that the doctor draft were unneces- 
sary in view of the nondiscriminatory alternatives were conceded by 
the United States attorneys. And they were never refuted in court. 

The court refused to consider any argument on the necessity for 
the law, and they agreed with the United States contention that 
constitutional war power are plenary and that Congress has unlimited 
power to conscript on its own terms without review by the courts. 

And this view wes upheld by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the following language: They said, 

Whether the legislation is wise or unwise, fair or unfair, necessary or unnecessary 
if for legislative, not judicial determination. Congress has the power to raise and 
support armies. It is not for the judiciary to review how the forces shall be 
raised nor what elements they shall be composed. It is for Congress to say when, 
who, to what extent, and how they shall be selected. 

The Supreme Court twice denied certiorari to this case and let the 
opinion stand. 

The opinion of the Bertelsen v. Cooney did not vindicate the neces- 
sity for the doctors draft, but quite the opposite. 

The courts increased the burden on this Congress to study the 
necessity of the law, since it placed the guardianship for the constitu- 
tional guaranties of this minority in the hands of Congress alone, and 
removed it from the courts, where I still feel that it belongs. 

I know that the committee has no desire to inflict discriminatory 
draft legislation on a minority unless it is absolutely necessary. The 
facts clearly show that the doctor draft is not necessary. 

The Army, in defending the doctor draft, did not even attempt to 
prove it was necessary, although my attack was made on this issue 
primarily. 


1e American medicine and dentistry and upon the Nation as 
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Surely, they would have if it could have been done, but all the 
facts were conceded. My most serious complaint is that more than 
50 percent of military medical care goes to civilians and they are in 
many categories. Most of them are not dependents of military per- 
sonnel. More than half of the total time goes to civilians and most 
of those are not dependents of military personnel. 

The Surgeon General of the Army testified before this committee 
in 1953 that the number of physicians for Korea was adequate since 
February 1951. At the end of hostilities there, he said: 

We would save perhaps 430 physicians for the Army, relatively lower savings 
in the other 2 services. 

Thus, Korea is not now and never should have been a reason for 
drafting civilian physicians by the thousands from their civilian 
patients at home. 

The current policy of shrinking the Army should even further 
decrease the necessity for reextension of the doctor-draft law. 

Now, until the doctor-draft law appeared, until it was passed, it 
made little difference to anyone except the United States taxpayer 
how many civilians were treated free by the Federal Government and 
by the Armed Forces. 

But at the present time, this extravagant program is at the addi- 
tional cost of freedom of the American doctor and dentist. 

Consider a few of the list of 53 categories of civilians which are 
treated free by the armed services now. I will just read a very few: 
dependents of retired personnel, dependents of personnel of the reserve 
components retired for disability, beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, members of the United States Soldiers Home, beneficiaries 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, female personnel discharged from 
active duty because of pregnancy. Nationals of foreign governments, 
and technically this could mean everybody in the whole world. I 
won’t read the rest. The Hoover Commission was mentioned this 
morning, and they recently issued its report on the Federal Medical 
Services, and they cite, ‘huge waste and chaos.’”’ And then even—I 
cite instances of competition between armed services hospitals for 
patients in the United States. They further state that the doctor 
draft is ‘‘unfair in principle and abused in administration.”’ 

And this was a task force report. The Commission reports 21 
million veterans are eligible for free medical care, many of these by 
the Armed Forces. 

I am a ward doctor at Fitzsimons Army Hospital, the Army’s chest 
center. We treat 275—we have 275 veterans’ beds and we treat 
civilian personnel, and altogether about half, or 50 percent. 

No one denies that these civilians need medical care or that the 
GI’s need their families cared for for reasons of morale. These people 
also need shoemakers, grocers, plumbers, and so forth. But only 
medical and dental services are supplied by the involuntary servitude 
at the cost of the freedom of the men who supply them. 

A questionnaire filled out by 1600 physicians separated from the 
service during the first half of 1954—this was reported by the American 
Medical Association in their Journal on January 22, 1955—said that 
there were enormous amounts of time spent on treating civilians. 
And these are mainly civilians who are not military dependents. 

The survey showed that military doctors in this country spent 
61.6 percent on their civilians. Of this, 28 percent goes to dependents, 
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but 32 percent goes to other civilians. Now, overseas the situation 
is far worse in the estimate of these separated physicians. 

Military doctors overseas spent 72 percent of their time caring for 
civilians and only 8.4 percent of these are civilian dependents. 

Mr. Jounson. What are the others? 

Dr. Berretsen. The others are other civilians overseas, presum- 
ably the foreign nationals, which are included in the list of people 
eligible for free medical care by the armed services. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You mean employees of the Federal Government, 
however. 

Dr. BERTELSEN. Not necessarily, sir. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. Winsteap. Who does it cover? 

Dr. BerTeLsEn. Sir? 

Mr. Winsteap. Who does it cover? 

Dr. BertTe.LsEN. Well, foreign nationals are a large percentage, I 
would guess, but I have no figures on that, sir. 

Now, if you expect the doctors and dentists to assume a patriotic 
and positive attitude toward military service in the future they must 
not be further abused by present conscription for forced civilian labor. 

The fact of this heavy nonessential and nonmilitary workload com- 
pletely sterilizes all argument about the patriotic duty of physician 
and dentist to enter service. He treats civilians just as patriotically 
and a lot more efficiently at home. 

The Hoover Commission task force recommends, as was stated 
this morning, the doctor draft be abolished. The Hoover Commis- 
sion itself further recommends that the Medical Corps be reduced by 
1,750 physicians or dentists —— 

The CuarrMan. Wait one minute, Doctor. 

At what page are you reading from, so the committee can follow 
you? 

Dr. BertTeseNn. I am sorry, I do not have the identical copy you 
have. I cannot actually quote. 

The CuHarrMan. Wait a minute. You have got down to the Hoover 
Commission issued its report on the Federal medical services—is that 
where you are now? 

Dr. Brerretsen. The middle of page 3, sir? 

The CuHarrman. All right. Oh, yes, I see. All right. Go ahead, 
now. 

Dr. BerRTELSEN. They recommend that the armed services be 
reduced by 1,750 physicians and dentists. The wide discrepancy 
between the findings of the Hoover Commission and the demands of 
the Pentagon is so striking that it warrants a careful investigation by 
this committee. 

The Health Resources Advisory Committee admits that the numer- 
ical needs can be met from the regular draft. There are 6,800 basic 
draft age medical graduates yearly, enough to replace all 11,000 
Armed Forces physicians every 2 years. 

More than enough. And there is currently a backlog of these 
newly graduated doctors. And I refer for this to the statement by 
Brig. Gen. Frank Berry, M. D., who is Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Health and Medical. He wrote in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, April 3, 1954. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, would you ask him to speak a little 
louder, please? 
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The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Though I have little criticism of the Army I am appalled by the 
roughshod cruelty of Selective Service in handling physicians and 
dentists. Although the law contains certain clauses intended to 
protect the individuals and the public, in actual practice these have 
been ignored and the law has been ‘‘abused in administration.”’ 

Both Selective Service and the Medical Advisory Committee are 
supposed to be civilian agencies, but the top staffing is with high ranking 
military men. Major General Hershey, Brigadier General Rusk, and 
most State directors of Selective Service are retired or Reserve officers. 
The Illinois State Medical Advisory Committee is commanded by 
Brigadier General Steinhoff. The bias of these men is unmistakably 
military. Consider some of the special policies of Selective Service 
with regard to the doctor draft: 

1. General Hershey told Congress that it took an average of 25 
letters and telephone calls to “‘frighten’’ a doctor into taking a com- 
mission. And this was reported in Medical Economics in May, 1952. 
He told this committee, General Hershey did, in 1953: 

We have to make all sorts of strange noises out in the jungle so that into the 
places where they volunteer will come those people. 

I can tell you from my own experience what he meant by “strange 
noises.” 

And No. 2. Special registrants alone get no exemption because they 
have children prior to the cutoff date for fatherhood. They are not 
even deferred until their pregnant wives deliver. In my own case, I 
was inducted when we had two small children and at the time my wife 
was 5 months pregnant. 

3. The State director of selective service orders a local board to 
induct a doctor by name and number on a certain date without further 
consideration. I have a copy of a letter from Colonel Armstrong, 
State director of selective service of Illinois, ordering my induction. 
This letter came before I had time to appeal my 1-—A classification. 

And I arrived for my hearing on this classification and the local 
board presented me with this letter and said in view of it they could 
do nothing. They had to induct me. Selective-Service law provides 
that the local board has supreme control over the fate of any registrant 
unless overruled by an appeal board. I took this matter to the 
Federal district court in Chicago, but got exactly nowhere. Judge 
Igoe said simply, “‘You’re asking me to interfere with the smooth 
workings of selective service.” 

4. A doctor is not considered as essential to his community no matter 
what its needs unless he has practiced there for 4 years. And I refer 
for this policy to an article by Brigadier General Steinhoff, who is 
chairman of the Illinois State Medical Advisory Committee. It was 
reported in the Illinois State Medical Journal of September 1952. At 
the time I was inducted I was the sole physician in my rural com- 
munity. They have no doctor now. 

Mr. Puitein. Where is your community? 

Dr. Bertretsen. West Illinois, in the small community of Neponset, 
Il. 

No. 5. A doctor declared essential by the committee is ordered to 
show proof of his efforts to replace himself, and thereby become avail- 
able for induction (ibid.) If he does not, he will be inducted at once, 
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notwithstanding the needs of his community. This is the same 
article that I referred to before, by Brigadier General Steinhoff. 

No. 6. The physical standards for physicians are almost nonexistent. 
In a class of 1,000 physicians at Fort Sam Houston in June 1953, just 
prior to the expiration of the doctor’s draft law, there were men who 
were amputees, many who had diabetes, and there was one dentist 
who had a heart attack after running an infiltration course. 

I have examined three doctors at Fitzsimons Army Hospital who 
were inducted with active tuberculosis and have thereby become wards 
of the Government for life. Even doctors with diseases such as 
severe high blood pressure which have a very short life expectancy 
are forced to give of their few remaining years. 

This is the first time in the history of the United States since the 
abolition of slavery that a minority has been so singularly chastised 
by Federal law except as punishment for crime. The administration 
of this law is carried out in a spirit of ruthless retaliation against 
physicians and dentists who will not volunteer. 

ut the law itself is really at fault. When any group is deprived 
of its full constitutional rights and the extent of its full constitutional 
rights and the extent of this deprivation is determined only by petty 
tyrants, there cannot help but be more and more abuse. Until 
physicians and dentists are restored to their status as equals with 
other citizens in all respects, this chastisement will continue. This 
law must not be renewed. 

There is a certain inherent impossibility of building a dedicated 
and well motivated medical corps out of resentful unwilling doctors. 
The doctor-draft law does nothing to correct long-standing defects 
of career military medicine; it compounds the defects. The law has 
damaged the Regular Medical Corps and the medical profession and 
therefore the entire public. 

The proper place for legislative effort now as before would seem to 
lie in the building of a stable, well-satisfied career medical corps. In 
the words of Dr. Alan Gregg, a member of the Hoover Commission 
task force: 

What business or other form of human association could function smoothly 
with a complete turnover of two-thirds of the staff every 2 years? What psycho- 
logical easement can be expected if 15 civilians are each forced to partly waste 
2 years because conditions of service are not attractive enough to hold 1 man 
for 30 efficient years. 

The doctor-draft law has not improved the condition of the per- 
manent Medical Corps on which the services depend to conserve 
fighting strength which is the motto of the Army Medical Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Rawley Chambers, Chief of Professional Personnel of 
the Surgeon General’s Office said last year at Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital that grave changes have taken place in the Regular Medical 
Corps in the past several years. The resignations continue and in 
a survey by questionnaire of complaints of Regular Army officers by 
the Surgeon General, it was found that the most serious complaints 
would require acts of Congress to correct. 

This is the place and the time for such action to begin. The 
legislation you are now considering, gentlemen will not decrease the 
dissatisfaction or unrest, or resignations in the Medical and Dental 
Corps. It will only worsen the situation and delay the all-important 
real solution to the problem. 
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The law emphatically should not be reenacted even as a so-called 
standby measure. It injures all individual registered doctors and 
dentists and the profession as a whole even if no one is called. 

The double-draft liability makes the profession unattractive to the 
best young men, therefore aggravates the doctor shortage and future 
procurement. 

At the same time, engineering colleges have enjoyed great expansion, 
there have been fewer applicants to medical colleges. And this is 
very marked. The change dated from 1950 when the doctor draft 
was first passed. In an AMA survey of medical students published 
in the March 12, 1955, Journal of the AMA, the following totals of 
medical college applicants were noted. 

I will not read the whole list. But in 1947 and 1948, there were 
18,829 applicants. 

Now, gentlemen, this is applicants and not applications. I am 
talking about actual men who applied, and not numbers of applications 
filed to various medical colleges. In 1947-48, there were 18,829, and 
it gradually increased until 1949-50 where it was 24,434. And it has 
dropped precipitously since then. 

And in 1953-54, there were 14,678 applicants for medical school, 
and this is 40 percent fewer in 1954, than it was in the year the Doctor 
Draft Act was passed. 

There are still more applicants, you understand, for medical 
colleges than there are positions in those colleges, but the kind of 
man that goes into medicine has apparently changed, and this is 
reflected in this same survey, by the grades of premedical students 
entering. 

The average grades of students gaining admission to medical 
colleges is lower than formerly. Formerly, medical colleges could 
choose primarily A students to fill their classes with almost A students, 
very few B students and almost no C students. 

This survey reports now, at this present time, there are 10 percent 
C, and 68 percent B averages, a considerable drop in the quality of 
available material. This law continues to act to prevent young men 
from wanting to become doctors. To those of us who are already 
graduates the law has a continuing punishing effect on us by its mere 
presence. The doctor under 51 has the same credit liabilities as an 
18-year-old who has never served. It is 16 years until 1 am 51 and 
to my creditors drafting me for a third tour of duty is different only 
in degree, and not in principle, from my first and second hitches. It 
is not improbable that I will be inducted again since I am registered 
if this law is reenacted, and it seems to be continuously reenacted and 
therefore, my creditors will not for a home or business purposes be 
completely free to make a loan. 

The doctor draft damages the employability of doctors. They seek 
jobs with groups of physicians or with industries and they are not 
pene: 18a free to state to a prospective employer that they can be 
available for a period of time, under the present circumstances. 

The sword of Damocles over his head is demoralizing to the family 
security and disturbing to the practice of medicine requiring as it does 
an unharried, contemplative frame of mind. 

The power of doctors on advisory boards to inflict changes in status 
is an effective muzzle on registered doctors from speaking frankly 

and freely on controversial professional subjects, lest they be re- 
classified 1—A, 
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The alternatives to the extension of this vicious law in the event 
that the basic draft does not supply future needs in quality and 
quantity are several: 

1. The first would be to carry out the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations of providing Government health insurance for the majority 
of dependents of military personnel and other civilians near large 
centers of population in the United States, for that great bulk of 
civilians, both dependent and nondependent, who live in the United 
States and near large centers of population, which would be a very 
opportune time. 

2. Enact adequate legal provision for hiring civilian contract 
physicians as done in World War II. 

3. Improve conditions in the medical corps to enable procurement 
of regular medical officers whether through increased pay or incentives, 
ROTC scholarships, residency programs, or other means. We have 
had 5 years in which to develop a career program while the “tem- 
porary” doctor draft was extended and reextended. It is past time 
that the real solution be found and the “temporary” expedient not 
be made permanent. 

In World War II when our country was attacked at Pearl Harbor, 
60,000 doctors volunteered. I was among the volunteers. Should 
such an oceasion arise again, there is no doubt that the doctors and 
dentists may be counted on to do their duty. 

It is very easy to merely extend the doctor draft law. It is some- 
what more trouble to consider these and other alternatives which are 
more just and more effective long-range solutions. There is really 
no extreme emergency now. And | earnestly request in all fairness 
to the Nation and to this numerically small but vital group that you 
hold up legislation and investigate fairer and more American means of 
medical-officer procurement in peacetime. 

The need for medical officers since World War II, though draped 
with military expediency and authority, has been almost entirely a 
civilian need. There have always been and still are enough regular 
officers to care for the soldiers since 1945. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that 
their are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these, are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Since the courts have washed their hands of the matter, yours alone 
is the responsibility for ‘equal justice under law.’’ Should a real 
bona fide military emergency arise, there is a fourth alternative to 
make instant use of. There are at least 15,000 medical and 7,000 
Dental Reserve officers commissioned and maintained expressly for 
the purpose and ready for immediate recall. 

Gentlemen, you have the power, but you do not have the right to 
force civilian physicians and dentists to leave their homes and prac- 
tices to treat civilians of military designation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Berretsen. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Now, the next witness is Brig. Gen. James A. 
McCallam, retired, American Veterinarian Medical Association. 

Is the general here? 

Dr. McCallam. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Come around, General. 

All right, General. 
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Dr. McCauuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am James A. McCallam, a doctor of veterinary medicine. 

I am appearing here today as a representative of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, of which association I am the im- 
mediate past president and currently a member of the executive board. 
I thank the committee for allowing our association an opportunity to 
testify on H. R. 2886 and the proposed legislation to amend the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

In 1950, when the doctor draft legislation was first under considera- 
tion, the AVMA supported enactment of what was then termed and 
recognized as much needed legislation. It likewise recognized the 
need for and supported extension of the act in 1953, with recommenda- 
tions for amendments to remove certain inequities in the original act. 

Public Law 779 was enacted by the 81st Congress to meet a critical 
situation with respect to a shortage of health personnel—physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians—in the Armed Forces. The situation, 
although perhaps not as critical in 1953, did appear to warrant further 
extension of the doctor draft law. The question would now appear to 
be, does a critical situation, personnelwise, still exist that warrants 
further extension of the act of September 1950 as provided in H. R. 
2886? 

Should the facts presented to the committee, and information the 
members thereof may have in addition, indicate further extension is 
essential, the American Veterinary Medical Association supports 
extension of the act to July 1, 1957. 

If the situation is not as critical as in 1953 and it is shown the 
personnel affected are available to meet the expected needs of the 
Armed Forces, perhaps obtained from among those subject to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act as regular registrants, 
extension of the act would not appear necessary. 

Should there be some doubt concerning this, however, then it is 
suggested the act be extended with an amendment that provides it 
will be effective only when and during such periods as authorized and 
directed by the President. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. That is the law today, General. 

Dr. McCatuam. Beg pardon? 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is the law today. 

Dr. McCauiam. Well, with some qualification here, I have, sir. 

The CuarrMaANn. Just go right ahead, General. 

Dr. McCatuam. In other words, retained as standby legislation in 
the event the supply of qualified personnel required does not meet the 
demand from among the regular registrant group. 

The association I represent recommends consideration of this 
suggestion to the committee as an amendment to the extension of 
the act of September 1950, as amended. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 
OF 1949 


We were informed several days ago this committee would consider 
as a separate title proposed legislation to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 to provide for continuance of the special pay 
for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians. 
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The American Veterinary Medical Association is heartily in favor 
of continuing the act cited above, and respectfully requests this 
committee to recommend the special pay be continued. 

According to information available, the proposed legislation would 
change the present act to the extent of creating a distinction between 
doctors subject to the regular draft law, that is between those who 
serve 2 years and those serving at least 3 years. The word “doctor” 
as used in this statement means those with degrees in either medicine, 
dentistry, or veterinary medicine. It would establish, as I under- 
stand the proposed legislation, 2 pay scales in 3 categories: 

1. The Regular, the career reservist, and the doctor inducted under 
the special draft would continue to receive the incentive pay. 

2. The doctor vulnerable to the regular draft serving but 2 years 
would not be eligible for the special pay. 

The reasoning for the distinction between the two latter categories 
is understood and appreciated. However, I would be remiss in my 
duty to the association and profession I represent if the attention of 
the committee was not called to problems and difficulties which, I 
believe, the distinction referred to will likely create, particularly in 
morale. 

For example, here are two doctors, probably classmates, who enter 
the military service and are performing the same type of work at a 
station or post. One agrees to serve 3 years, the other 2 years; each 
has perfectly sound reasons for so doing. It cost each the same amount 
of money and the same length of time to obtain their education and 
degree. They are equally capable. Because one decides he desires to 
return to civil life at the earliest practicable date, he is penalized to 
the extent of $100 per month. This distinction could well be a morale 
factor. Certainly he will not be happy. It could well prove a deter- 
rent to the draft vulnerable doctor making the military service a 
career. 

The incentive pay was designed primarily to make a military career 
financially more attractive to doctors. Another reason was to com- 
pensate them for the length of time spent in getting their education 
and for the higher cost thereof. These reasons are still valid. I do 
not need to tell you gentlemen the doctor serving 2 years in military 
service will still owe money for his education. Furthermore, he will 
have to invest money in establishing or reestablishing his practice. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, it is my opinion the draft vulnerable 
doctor who enters military service would understand perfectly well 
why the Regular officer and the career reservist in the medical services 
of the Armed Forces received incentive or equalization pay. I be- 
lieve, however, he would not understand, in fact consider it an injus- 
tice, should his draft vulnerable brother doctor receive the $100 extra 
pay, merely because it suited his convenience to serve an additional 
year. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 

I presume this will be entered as a part of the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. That goes in as your statement. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, the next witness—now, members of the committee—this is 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The CHartrmMan. Now, Dr. Walsh, of the American Medical Vet- 
erans Society. We can hear you this afternoon. 

Dr. WausH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. William B. Walsh—— 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, it will be a pleasure to have you make 
your statement. 

Let the doctor make his statement without interruption. 

Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Wausx. I am Dr. William B. Walsh, a practicing physician in 
Washington, D. C., and a resident of the State of Maryland. 

I appear here today as president of the National Medical Veterans 
Society. I extend my gratitude on their behalf for your courtesy ‘at 
similar hearings 2 years ago and at the opportunity to once again 
appear before this committee. 

The National Medical Veterans Society supports the extension of 
the doctor draft law for another 2-year period. After much soul 
searching and the consideration of the needs put forth by the military, 
we have no alternative but to support this discriminatory legislation. 

We had some reluctance, because as Americans, we do not believe 
in legislation directed at a specific group. However, as Americans, 
we firmly believe that the men in our Armed Forces must have the 
finest of medical care. This requires, not only a proper proportion of 
physicians, but also necessitates a percentage of specialists in all fields 
from the older age groups. We are not one whit reluctant to advocate 
the extension of the doctor draft law on this basis. 

This question, however, is not as simple as it may seem. The exist- 
ing law has many protective clauses which insure fair treatment of 
drafted civilian physicians. We would be opposed to any amend- 
ments affecting these clauses. We are not opposed to the present 
priority system; however, we feel that if we are to have a proportionate 
system of drafting physicians, embracing both older and younger men, 
some change might be necessary. It has been suggested by some that 
priorities be reduced to I and II. Priority I to consist of those men 
who have been deferred in order to finish their medical education, and 
priority II to consist of all others up to the age of 51 who have not yet 
previously served. We would support this change only if the Rusk 
committee (Medical Advisory Committee) would be empowered to 
recommend both the ratio of physicians to uniformed personnel, and 
the ratio of specialists to nonspecialists called to duty. 

I should like the privilege of confining the remainder of my testi- 
mony to commenting on the long-range needs of military medicine. 
We feel it is important that this committee be further impressed with 
the realization that we are not dealing with the simple question of 
“Shall we draft doctors or shall we not’’? 

There is a need at this time, but why is this need present? It is not 
a question of simply delivering the trained bodies, but rather to analyze 
why there is a need for these bodies. 

It is not the fault of the medical profession or lack of patriotism on 
their part. Their voluntary service in the last war exceeded that of 
any other group. Their dedication to the service of the public is equal 

to that of any group in this country. Therefore, other reasons must 
exist for the present apparent shortage of medical personnel in the 
Armed Forces. These reasons we believe to be many, and in large 
part the responsibility lies within the military services themselves. 




















Although we realize that, for example, in 1 of 3 services there is 
approximately 900,000 uniformed personnel on duty and this same 
service is responsible for the medical care according to their own esti- 
mates for over 2 million persons, the abuse of drafted civilian 
manpower becomes obvious. 

I do not mean that dependents of military personnel should be 
without medical care, but rather that they should obtain it in an 
American fashion. Those dependents who are near military installa- 
tions have ample facilities for their care provided by drafted medical 
manpower, but what of those who may be separated from their 
husbands and who are nowhere near a military facility. These 
dependents are the forgotten thousands of our logistic picture. It 
would certainly be more reasonable to offer a voluntary insurance 
program for the benefit of all dependents. ‘This is the American way 
of free choice of physicians. 

I believe that the Government could well pay the premium as a 
part of a pay raise and have it collected by the finance officer in the 
area or withheld from the man’s pay, whichever he desires, just as 
the premium collections are made for national service life insurance. 
The details of this program and the companies, and so, to be involved 
are not in the province of this hearing. 

When approached with suggestions of this type, the military 
medical officers say “Oh, no, you can’t deprive us of these patients, 
it would destroy the morale of our medical service.” 

We feel that the morale of the military corps is not at its highest 
at this time with an approximate 20 percent resignation level in the 
last 18 months from among the regulars. Their reasons are in- 
adequate pay, inadequate rank, too much work, and others. 

It is my belief that if the dependents of military personnel had a 
choice, many would choose to be served by the military medical 
officers. On the other hand, I believe equally as many would prefer 
their own physician. Under the present circumstances, they are 
virtually foreed to have military medical care as captive patients. 
The Armed Forces, therefore, request numbers of physicians so that 
better than two-thirds of the men on active duty taking care of 
these civilians are physicians drafted from civilian life. This further 
lowers the morale of the entire group. 

Not only are we faced with the care of dependents, but the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of Federal employees on good salaries are 
receiving medical care from the military. Theoretically, this is only 
emergency care, but I can assure you gentlemen, from my personal 
experience when I returned from overseas after World War II, I was 
assigned to one of these civilian installations. Everything from 
routine physicals to supplementary vitamin therapy was provided 
the lay employee. I ask you therefore to consider for your long-range 
program, aside from your legislation today, whether the requirements 
for the amount of people to bg cared for by physicians in the Armed 
Forces should be further extended or not, 

It does seem difficult to understand that when the services are 
closing down hospital wings and other patient facilities throughout 
the country because of a supposed lack of personnel, that they should, 
on the other hand, be planning a new hospital at an airbase in Wash- 
ington and, according to the press, for extension of existing Army 
medical facilities as well. This request is made with the knowledge 
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that the medical personnel simply is not available and that career 
medical officers are resigning at a far greater rate than new ones are 
entering the Armed Forces. 

In addition, we have the military medical services required to give 
medical care to retired personnel and their families, just as if they 
were still on active duty. The estimates by the services themselves 
show that these patients exceed 100,000, and will increase in amount 
each year. We have here a classification of the veteran into twe 
distinct classes: 

(1) The career veteran who is entitled to this care, and 

(2) The other who is the ordinary veteran who must depend upon 
the Veterans’ Administration’s facilities for his care, and who theo- 
retically at least, must be indigent in most cases. 

Our association has opposed even the classification of a veteran into 
a special class of citizen, but now we are faced with a special class of a 
special class. 

In addition, the members of our profession are drafted to take care 
of this subclass. Further, the Veterans’ Administration does not 
draft doctors to fill its needs for medical personnel. 

In addition, why should retired career military people and their 
families receive any different treatment than any other veteran or any 
other retired civil servant. 

These are but a few of the problems which we feel the career medical 
officers should be facing. We feel their leaders should tell the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the burden is too great and not simply accept 
added responsibilities which only result in dissatisfaction among their 
own ranks and a continuing need for discriminatory legislation. 

We realize that frequently the medical services are ‘‘pushed around”’ 
by the line, since they depend upon the line officers for their proportion 
of rank benefits and so on. They are the stepchildren of military 
service and many of their constructive requests are frequently pigeon- 
holed at a higher level. I believe that were they more independent of 
control of the line, their outlook would be more constructive. 

An additional consideration is the expense of the doctor draft law. 
One should consider that approximately 25 percent of each drafted 
doctor’s time is spent on indoctrination, training and so on. Consider 
further his travel under orders, the brief time he can serve at his 
station as compared to career medical officers. You will find that 
for every 4 doctors drafted, 1, on the basis of 100 percent of time, is 
actually a total waste. This is needless expense which could be 
remedied if there were no need for a draft and if the career medical 
service were sufficiently attractive to hold its officers. But what is 
being done by the military to make this medical career more attrac- 
tive? We of course, assume that those medical men who choose a 
military life have a degree of dedication to this life, just as any other 
military careerist, but there is a limit to what these men will take. 

We are further considering here todmy the $100 a month so-called 
incentive pay. This, gentlemen, is not incentive pay but rather an 
inadequate attempt at equalization pay. Consider, if you will, the 
cost of medical education and above all the age at which the medical 
officer is commissioned and what he will receive in pay. This equal- 
ization pay should not be only $100 a month, but were it $300 a month, 
it would still provide the career medical officer with a lower average 
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income than physicians employed in other branches of the Federal 
medical services. 

Again it is noted that this bill would not give the equalization pay 
to those men under obligation for both the regular and doctor draft 
unless they agree to serve more than 2 years. In conscience, we must 
make vigorous objection to this. This would be, in effect, adding 
further discrimination toward men called to duty under already dis- 
criminatory legislation. It would be difficult to picture a good level 
of morale under such circumstances, and in my opinion would lessen 
rather than increase the likelihood of volunteers for the extra year. 
It is difficult to understand how the medical departments of the 
Armed Forces could support such an amendment and then claim to 
be worried about morale. 

We are in complete accord with the military medical scholarship 
program with the safeguards already suggested by other groups. This 
is one step in a sensible long-range program. The most important of 
these safeguards are: 

1. No more than 5 percent of the students in any 1 school may be 
eligible for the program. 

2. The regulations governing admission of these students will be 
the same as for any other students, and the standards following 
admission that they will be required to maintain will be the same as 
for other students. 

3. The military services would have nothing whatsoever to do with 
these students until they complete their formal education and the 
time comes to fulfill their agreed obligation for service with the Armed 
Forces. 

Unfortunately we must keep in mind that it will not bear real fruit 
for another 5 to 7 years. 

In summary therefore, the position of the National Medical 
Veterans Society is as follows: 

1. We endorse the extension of the Doctor Draft Act for 2 years. 
This endorsement is based (a) on the need for some older and 
experienced physicians to blend in with the new medical school 
graduates. 

2. We endorse the present doctor draft law as it exists without 
amendment as a basis for the new law. 

3. We will not object to a change of the priority system to include 
priorities I and II as outlined earlier. 

4. We recommend that the Rusk committee (medical advisory 
committee) continue to be charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the total ratio of physicians on duty and the proportion of older 
men to younger men called to duty. 

5. We endorse the $100 equalization pay for medical officers if it 
pertains to all medical officers on duty. We must oppose the confining 
of this equalization pay to men who have served or will serve 3 or more 
years. 

6. We endorse the military medical scholarship program with the 
appropriate safeguards. 

7. It is recommended that as a long-range program, a voluntary 
insurance program be considered for military dependents since the 
requirements for dependent care constantly increase the need for a 
doctor draft. The military dependent should have available the free 
choice of civilian physicians and/or military medical care. 
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8. We recommend for your consideration and corrective action 
those factors which are making a doctor draft necessary at this time: 

(a) A vast dependent care program. 

(6) The care of civilian personnel in hundreds of thousands already 
employed by the Federal Government. 

(c) The extra burden of the care of retired personnel and their 
families. 

(d) The possible curtailment of such a program to more realisti- 
cally coincide with available medical manpower. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before the 
committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Dr. Walsh, you have made a very thorough state- 
ment. It brings much work before this committee. It means that 
from your statement we have to do some very careful consideration 
and thinking. Because you have raised very pertinent questions 
that should be thoroughly explored by the committee before we 
reach a final decision. 

Now, in regard to your 7, I had an experience some time ago with the 
medical officials in the Department, and we are trying to work out 
some plan by which you would have some form of insurance for de- 
pendent care. 

I am glad that we are making progress on that, and something 
should be done along that line. 

Now, any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Gavrn. I would like to ask the doctor a question. 

What do you think—being a young doctor, what do you think of 
the former ASTP program which.we had? 

Dr. Watsx. What do I think of it—did I think of it, or do I think 
of it? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, what do you think of it? 

Dr. Wausu. I don’t think such a program is necessary now, sir, 
if that is what you mean. Actually, during war, I think it pre- 
served— 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you. 

Dr. Wausu. I say, I don’t think such a program is necessary. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t catch the question. What was the ques- 
tion, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I am trying to get an opinion of the doctor’s as to what 
he thought of the ASTP program we had, the Army specialized 
training program, to train doctors for the service at that time. 

Dr. Wausu. I think during the last war it was probably a necessary 
thing and a good thing. I think that, heaven forbid we should get 
into another one, it might well be necessary to reinstitute such a pro- 
gram. However, the next time I hope we don’t make the mistake of 
discharging these ASTP’s with no record of where they have gone and 
where they have been, which is what happened last time. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you mean about discharging them— 

Dr. Wausu. Well, they were discharged as privates, and I believe 
that General Armstrong could better tell you when he is here the effort 
they had to find what happened to many of these people. Because 
the program was consummated. Whereas, on the V—12 side, they all 
had to take commissions and were carried as inactive reservists of 
officer rank. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think there are any former members of the 
ASTP who haven’t served any 2 years of service? 
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Dr. Watsn. To the best information that I have, Congressman, 
there, I believe, are—the figures may be reversed. There are 65 
priority I’s and 140 or so priority II’s. Now, some of them may be 
ASTP or V-—12 students, I don’t know. 

Mr. Gavin. I was just wondering whether the Army has screened 
that list carefully to see that everybody who did participate in that 
program has actually spent some time in the service. Do you think 
that there are many that haven’t? 

Dr. Wausu. No. I believe they have squeezed them pretty tight. 
I think they have gotten most of them, other than this small amount 
who have been deferred. The total amount of the first two priorities 
does not come to much over 200. 

Mr. Gavin. Why would they receive any deferment? 

Dr. Watsu. It might be a rural community, it might be a teaching 
deferment, or it might be a physical deferment that has not been 
finally evaluated, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now— 

Mr. Blandford, is General Armstrong here? 

Mr. BLANpForD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask this witness a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one minute. I want you to give General 
Armstrong a copy of Dr. Walsh’s statement. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He already has it, Mr. Chairman. 

General Armstrone. Yes, sir; I have it. 

The CHarrMANn. Gentlemen, we would like specific answers to the 
corrective suggestions that are offered by Dr. Walsh now. And we 
will quiz you on that when you testify. 

And there are other points in this that I want to develop fully. 
Because there is a great deal of thought in this paper that we must 
explore. 

Now, Doctor, what is vour thought with reference to a reduction 
of the age, making it under 51, or under 50? 

Dr. Wats. Mr. Chairman, as far as that is concerned and speaking 
for our organization—the organization has still a stand at age 51. 
However, this is actually not too important because the way the 
Advisory Committee has been working, the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, these older men, except if they were in priority I or II, I don’t 
believe have been taken, and each year | would guess almost 500 to 
1,000 of them pass out of priority III. Priority III which has this 
group actually is now down to some 8,000, where 2 years ago it was 
about 12,000. And they have only gone up to about age 36. 

I do not, myself, and I don’t think the military services anticipate 
going up anywhere near 51. The only reason for leaving that in 
would be that in the event a war breaks out, which is of a large variety, 
which would call for virtually the utilization of all medical personne! 
of the country—lI think these men may well be needed and | think it is 
wise to keep them registered. That would be the prime reason. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Dr. Walsh, you mentioned in your endorsement of 
the National Medical Veterans Society of the Doctor Draft Act that 
the endorsement is based on the need for some older and experienced 
physicians to blend in with the new medical-school graduates. Would 
you think, then—I assume you do—that if we drafted only the new 
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graduates from the medical schools, we might have the tendency to 
lessen the quality of the medical care the services would be getting? 

Dr. Wausu. I think so, Congressman Wilson, because these boys 
would in large part—I believe the intention is to defer only 300 a year 
for residency training. Well, in 4 or 5 years you might have a pool 
of fairly well-trained men, but to put the Army and Navy and Air 
Force in a position of taking fresh graduates to form the backbone of 
their corps would be very, very difficult. 

Those of you who know or who have had any surgery or any medical 
problems in your family know only too well that today a surgeon goes 
through 5 to 7 years of residency training before we turn him loose 
in civilian life. 

Mr. Witson. Is your situation different from that of a dentist? 
Because we heard testimony this morning that the care would be 
identical for the young dental graduates that get out of dental school. 

Dr. Wausu. Well, 1 think it is different, although 1 would take 
issue with the dentists with that myself. I think the quality of dental 
care might well be lessened. But that is their opinion. I certainly 
think we should have some older men or have them available at 
least when needed. You can’t run large medical services without 
experienced personnel. And with the vast dropoff in career personnel 
that you have, and your experienced medical careerists are now virtu- 
ally all moving up into the administrative level, you have a tremendous 
gap of no trained personnel in the middle, if you don’t give them per- 
mission to take some men. 

I don’t feel that they should go hog-wild and take them. But that 
is why I feel you may well have to consider an alteration of the 
priority system on that basis. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Doctor, will you tell us what is the National Medical 
Veterans Society? Just define that for us. 

Dr. Wausu. All right. The National Medical Veterans Society is 
an organization of some 22,000 doctors who served primarily in World 
War II, although those who served in World War I are also eligible 
for membership, and we have been organized since about 1950. 

Mr. Jounson. In your statement on page 4 you say: 

This, gentlemen, is not incentive pay but rather an inadequate attempt at 
equalization pay. 

What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Watsn. Well, I will tell you exactly what I mean. Because 
I did some work in the interim between this morning and this after- 
noon when one of you asked that question, and we have come up with 
some figures that we had in the office. And that is this: When you 
base—if you consider your career line officer, say the Academy man 
or the West Point man in ‘majority or even if he is a man who comes 
out of college and goes in as ROTC—but first consider, say, the 
Academy man or the West Point man. While he is in college he is 
not only getting an education which he is not paying for, but he is 
now under the new pay bill—I think, Mr. Kilday, he is at $111 a 
month. 

Mr. BLANDForRD. No; that service doesn’t count. 

Dr. Watusu. Well, something like that in salary. Well, it is 
approximately like that. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. That service doesn’t count for pay purposes. 
You are going to fall in the same trap that everybody does. 

Mr. Kiupay. He gets it while he is in the Academy, isn’t that what 
you said? 

Dr. WatsH. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I think you can dismiss that group. That is a very 
small group. What about the engineer and the scientist and the 
Ph. D. that goes in there and trains and have to pay as much as you 
doctors and you dentists; don’t you think giving this incentive pay 
to this one little group will create morale problems? 

Dr. Watsu. No, sir; I don’t, and I will tell you why. Because it 
is not only confined fo this. I mean, take the engineer: He still goes 
into service 6 years before the doctor does. The doctor still has 6 
more years. Don’t forget the boy that goes to MIT goes there from 
high school. And the doctor goes to college, then to medical school 
and then to internship. 

So he is still 6 years later. In other words, he has been 6 years 
without earning any salary or any living to speak of. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the doctor, though, is in the identical profes- 
sion that he is going to use when he gets out. The lawyer that goes 
in there—he is out of the law business. He has to pick up where he 
left off and take up from there. 

Dr. Watsu. | think this is true. But we are faced, Mr. Johnson, 
with this fact. Your military medical services are losing careerists. 
What is the reason? The Army, Navy, and Air Force, first of all, 
can’t remotely compare incomewise with the civilian physician. 

Secondly, they can’t even compare favorably with the $100 with, 
say, the Veterans’ Administration physician. The average VA salary 
is between $10,000 and $12,500. Specialists are getting 25 percent 
over base pay. 

Now you take your military services, who are also a Federal medical 
service and who are competing with these people for personnel, in 
other words, for those doctors who wish to work for salaries. Which 
service is a doctor going to choose? He is going to choose, just as 
any other man would, I think, a job that would pay him $12,000, 
rather than one that will start him off at $6,000. 

The CaatrrMan. You see, the $12,000 job in Veterans’ doesn’t have 
any rank. Rank is worth something, you know. And you can’t 
estimate that in dollars and cents. [{Laughter.] 

Dr. Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you fully. 

The CHarrMan. So a man that is a colonel—that means something, 
and it should mean something. And if a man is a captain or a major, 
it means something. 

Dr. Watsu. Except that as you go up the ladder there are remark- 
ably few captains and admirals of the Medical Corps. 

Mr. BLanprorb. Mr. Chairman—let’s get that- 

Dr. Watsu. Fifteen admirals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There happens to be more admirals in the Navy 
than there are Regular jg.’s, for example. 

Dr. Watsu. I said in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am talking about the Medical Corps. There 
are more admirals today, Regular admirals in the Navy, than there 
are junior grade lieutenants in the Regular Navy Medical Corps. 
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Dr. Wausu. This is one of the problems which I am concerned 
with. 

Mr. BLANpFoRD. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Read the figures. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There are 14 lieutenants junior grade Regular 
Navy Medical Corps and there are 17 rear admirals. That is the 
seriousness of the medical situation that Dr. Walsh is talking about. 

Dr. Wautsu. That is exactly what I am trying to bring out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. When you are trying to bring distribution—the 
remark was made here earlier that one of the difficulites was that 
doctors were not getting promoted. That is not correct. If you 
read off this list, you will find, for example, there are 355 Navy cap- 
tains, 361 commanders, 94 lieutenant commanders, and 312 senior 
lieutenants. 

As a matter of fact, there are more Navy captains, Regular Navy, 
in the Medical Corps than there are lieutenants senior grade Regular 
in the Navy Medical Corps. So they are not getting hurt too badly 
on promotion. 

Dr. Wausu. Mr. Blandford, I wanted to finish. What I am getting 
at, however, is that you are looking for 30-year career medical officers. 
Now I don’t remember—let’s thank the Lord I am not there any 
more. But I don’t remember whether it is at the commander level 
or lieutenant commander level, 25 percent of your medical officers 
start to get passed over there. 

I realize you can’t because of this rank business—this is one of the 
problems and it is an admitted problem. As far as I am concerned, 
I wonder if it wouldn’t be wise to do away with it. But the thing is 
the 25 percent are passed over as you go to commander, and another 
25 percent as you go to captain. 

Mr. BLianprorp. That is what they are supposed to do. We 
haven’t got into that yet. 

Dr. Wausu. The thing is what does a man stay in the Navy for if 
he knows after 20 years his chances of being passed over are excellent? 

The CHarrRMAN. Now let me clear up—— 

Mr. Jounson. In the services there, they lose officers all the time, 
too, and those officers have no—they just go out and find a new job. 
Isn’t that just part of the game, that somebody has to lose out finally 
and go to work? 

Dr. Wausu. Mr. Johnson, I agree with you. But as I say, the 
point I am trying to make simply is that your medical services career- 
ists are suffering because of the competition, and you are going to 
actually either have a perpetual draft law or preside over the liquida- 
tion of the Army and Navy Medical Corps if resignations continue at 
the rate they are coming in. 

Mr. Jounson. What about dependent pay now? ‘Tell us a little 
bit about that. 

Dr. Wautsu. What? 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think—not pay, but do you think dependent 
medical service is inadequate that we are giving now? 

Dr. Wausu. No. I think the problem on dependent care is this. 
Whether you have a center like Walter Reed, where you have the 
finest of everything, the dependents are very happy, and 90 percent, 
say, of their out-patients out there are dependents. But then you 
go to another base where they are short on personnel, and short on 
equipment, the dependents are not too happy with it. 
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My attitude is you ought to give this dependent a choice as to 
whether he wants to go out and get his own doctor or whether he is 
forced to seek dependent care from the services. And the thing you 
have to feel is when a private goes to Korea and his wife goes home 
where she is 150 miles from a military installation, she has to pay 
civilian rates for medical care, and you are not taking care of her one 
bit with dependent care program. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Dr. Wausu. Not at all. 

Mr. Jounson. What was your cure for that? 

Dr. Watsu. I think you ought to give voluntary insurance. I 
only wish that, for example, it could have been part of the pay bill 
which was just passed, that you could have offered them a voluntary 
insurance program, and let them choose which they wanted. And 
I think half of them would stay with the military. I don’t think the 
medical services would become uninteresting. Because many people 
would like those people. But now they can’t take care of them. 

The CuarrMan. That subject matter is coming up when we have 
the special bill for dependent care. 

Dr. Wausu. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. May I continue? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I was awfully interested in the ASTP when I was 
on the Military Affairs Committee. I never thought they trained 
doctors. Did they train any doctors? 

Dr. Wausu. Thousands. 

Mr. Jounson. I know half a dozen young men that were terribly 
disappointed. They weren’t doctors. They were sent to the 
Infantry, like you say. 

Dr. Wausu. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. In that connection, that calls to my mind that the 
doctor has endorsed the principle of scholarship set out in title IT. 
Now I am beginning to study this scholarship method. It doesn’t 
mean that we are going to have that many more new students. It 
is going to be just from the group that is being admitted to the 
medical colleges. 

Dr. Watsu. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Then you haven’t helped yourself any at all. 
You see, I was hoping we might have some scholarship method and 
by that method and by that means we would bring in new doctors. 
But if the scholarship is just going to be applicable to those that are 
already being cared for in the medical schools, so you don’t increase 
the total number of doctors at all. ; 

Dr. Wausu. Well, Mr. Vinson, it was not my impression that that 
was your purpose. I thought your purpose 

The CuarrMan. I know that. Thatismy purpose. Because what 
we are confronted with here in the country today is somewhat a 
shortage of doctors. All these boys can get their education anyhow 
without the Government helping them. 

The only thing about the scholarship plan as set out: We just keep 
tab on them and get some service out of them for advancing the money. 
But it doesn’t create any more students who want to be doctors. 

Mr. Witson. Unless you set a premium on the creation of additional 
training facilities. 
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The CuHarrmMan. Now, of course, as was mentioned here by the 
Dental Association, they endorse the bills to make some kind of 
Federal contribution for expanding the State facilities. Now, if you 
expanded the State facilities and if you take more in, why, then the 
scholarship bill could be of some service. But if you don’t do some- 
thing like that, you are just fooling yourself if you think you are 
going to get more doctors by this scholarship plan. 

Dr. Watsu. Well, Mr. Vison, actually, in an effort to increase the 
pool of medical manpower, we have since the last war opened seven 
new medical schools. 

The CHatrMan. Have what? 

Dr. Wausu. There have been seven new medical schools opened. 
The existing medical schools have virtually all increased their facili- 
ties and are taking more students. And I notice here that there has 
been an increase of 21 percent in our medical manpower, as opposed 
to a 15-percent total increase in our population. 

So we are gradually moving up. 

The CHarrMan. Give me that figure again. That is very pertinent. 
In the—the medical increase is what? 

Dr. WausH. Between 1940 and 1952, 21 percent increase. 

The CHarrMAN. And what is the population now? 

Dr. Watsu. Population increase of 15 percent. 

The CHarrMAN. Then that ought to answer the argument we con- 
stantly hear all the time, that we haven’t enough doctors. 

Dr. Watsu. Well, we are trying to get at it. In other words, it is 
a slow process, but they are taking a positive step. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, you were way behind at the time you 
started up. 

Dr. Watsu. Oh, yes; that is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. And how many doctors will these seven new insti- 
tutions provide or furnish, I mean? 

Dr. Watsn. I would estimate they would probably provide at least 
700 new doctors a year. 

Mr. Wrinstsap. Around 100 to the 

Dr. Watsx. Around 100, because some of them are a little larger 
and others are smaller. 

I mean, I would suppose that some of the classes are starting out 
at say 65. 

Mr. WrnsteAp. How many doctors do we have now? 

What is the total? 

Dr. Watsu. In this country? 

Mr. Winsteap. In this country. 

Dr. Watsu. This one I missed on. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is around 220,000. 

Dr. Watsu. 220,000. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The seven new medical schools, Doctor, are all 
accredited? 

Dr. Watsu. The thing is the college program will assure the military 
services of 5 percent of say—what is it, 7,000 graduates each year? 

Mr. Kixpay. It would be earmarked. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You would have your hand on it? 
Dr. Watsu. Yes, sir; they are earmarked for some 8 years service. 
The CuarrMAN. Any other questions? 
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Mr. Gavin, These 7 new medical institutions—does that 7 include 
the 3 that were mentioned here this morning? 

The CHarrMAN. Those are dental schools? 

Dr. Wats. Those are dental schools. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyue. May I ask you, Doctor, please: You gave our dis- 
tinguished committee chairman some figures there? 

Dr. Watsu. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Doyuie. From what book did you give those figures? 

Give the date of it and what publication it is. 

Dr. Watsu. This is the United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
which is a subseription thing that you can get. 

Mr. Dorie. When? When was it published? 

Dr. Wausu. April of 1955. 

Mr. Doyue. And what page were you reading? 

Dr. Wats. Page 396, third paragraph from the bottom. 

Mr. Doyte. Is that a private publication? 

Dr. Watsu. No. 

The CHarrman. Oh, no. 

Dr. Watsn. It is $5 a year, sir. [Laughter.] 

The CuHarirMan. All right; any further questions of the Doctor? 

Mr. Kixpay. It is quite a publication. Our counsel had an article 
in it recently. 

Dr. Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Doyte. I am merely asking the witness so the record will show. 

Mr. Wiuson. I was quite amazed by your statement, Dr. Walsh, 
that one of the services, although they have only 900,000 uniformed 
personnel, treats by their own estimates 2 million people. 

Where did you get those figures? 

Dr. Watsu. Well, those figures are figures which have been kicked 
around pretty frequently, and this is one of the services. 

And, for example, that service has the average rate of dependents 
of 1.8 or so dependents per man, plus 375,000 Federal workers in the 
United States, plus 65,000 retired veterans and their families, and it 
all adds up to about 2,200,000. 

The CuHarrMANn. Doctor, you made a splendid statement. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. On page 3 you say: 

It does seem difficult to understand that when those services are closing down 
hospital wings and other patient facilities throughout the country because of 
lack of personnel, that they should be on the other hand planning a new hospital 
at an airbase in Washington. 

Could you give us any specific instances of where they are closing 
down hospital wings? 

Dr. Wausu. Well, I do not know how official or unofficial this would 
be, but I know when I was on the west coast last June I spoke to 
some officers from the Oakland Naval Hospital where they had 
recently closed down two wings because they supposedly did not have 
personnel available. 

I did not check that. But I know that there have been issued 
statements that certain types of care were no longer available for 
dependents in certain areas, such as pediatric care or obstetric care 
or because of facilities not being available. 
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These are statements which I think General Armstrong can con- 
firm, because he probably knows which services and so on, had to 
do that. 

Mr. Gavin. On the west coast, what hospital do you refer to? 

Dr. Wats. Well, out there, these men were from the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

Mr. Gavin. Where? 

Dr. Wausu. The hospital in Oakland, Calif. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Kiutpay. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kuiipay. Doctor, you suggest a voluntary insurance program 
to provide for the benefits. 

Of course, the thing that concerns me about that is we come along 
with a pay increase and then we have a little percentage here and 
one there that takes it all away. 

The Select Committee, of which I am a member but I am not at 
the session right now, talked about putting social security in and 
taking 2 percent more away from them. 

So that we just do not ever catch up and keep sliding back. 

Have you ever given any consideration perhaps to a system of care 
for dependents somewhat along the line of the maternity care that 
we had during the war? 

Dr. Wausx. That was that emergency maternal and infant care 
program? 

Yes, but I do not think that would answer the whole thing, Con- 
gressman Kilday. 

The dependent care of course is dramatized in maternity and child 
care, but it is not only that. You have such things as even refractions 
for eyeglasses —— 

Mr. Kitpay. I did not mean—I meant to use somewhat the system 
that we used for maternity but expand it to take care of —— 

Dr. WatsH. Oh. I think you would be wiser in considering a plain 
voluntary insurance system. 

As a matter of fact—I hate to keep you any longer, but I wish I 
had at hand the matter from an air base actually in Texas that 
carried on a voluntary insurance program for a year. 

Mr. Kixipay. I am familiar with that. 

Dr. WatsH. You are familiar with that? 

Mr. Kiipay. It was Connolly, I believe, at Waco? 

Dr. Wausx. Yes. You know how many of those people went and 
took that insurance? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Dr. Watsu. And they were happy with it. They got good benefits. 
And I think a lot of them still have it. 

But when the finance officer on the base stopped collecting the 
premium on orders from Washington, the cost of the plan immediately 
rose about 1 percent. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think we straightened that out finally. 

Dr. Wausu. Did they? 

Mr. Kitpay. They agreed to accept allotments on it. 

At one time they refused to permit allotments for the payment. 

Dr. Watsu. I mean that has been successful out there. I think it is 
just an example. 
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Mr. Kriupay. Of course that was sold exactly on the same basis? 

Dr. Wausu. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. It was about 150 or 180 miles to the Brooke Medical 
Center at San Antonio? 

Dr. Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Connolly was a small Air Force base and they were 
living in a number of communities around there. 

I did think that worked out rather well. 

Dr. WatsH. That was at no extra pay? 

Mr. Kiupay. My recollection is the cost was rather nominal so long 
as it could be collected by allotment, and there was no necessity for 
billing. 

Dr. Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. And all that sort of thing. It was a group policy. 

Dr. Wats. Actually it was less than Blue Shield. I don’t know 
how they did it. 

Mr. Kuiupay. I think for a family it was $2 a month. 

Dr. Wausu. I think it was very reasonable. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

It has been a pleasure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANDForRD. I want to make sure, Doctor, that we under- 
stand your position with regard to this $100 a month extra for doctors. 

You understand that what the present proposal is that a man who 
is a regular registrant only—in other words, he could be drafted. 

(Dr. Walsh nods.) 

Mr. BLanprorp. He has been deferred now to go through 4 years 
of college. 

He has been deferred to go through 4 years of medical school. 

He has been deferred as an interne. 

He has the same obligation as every other citizen in the United 
States. 

Now, if he agrees to go on active duty for 3 years instead of 2 
he will get $100 a month from the day he starts. 

But since he is in no different situation than any other citizen of 
the United States who has a military obligation, this proposal is that 
he will be paid just the regular pay of his grade, but he has the 
advantage of going in in one higher grade than the average person, 
although he could be drafted as a private. 

Now, what justification is there for giving him an additional hundred 
dollars a month and not give it to a bric klaye r who has been trained or 
a tinsmith or anybody else? 

Dr. Watsu. Well, our attitude on the justification for that is that 
he is being drafted because he is a member of a special group. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. Oh, no. 

Dr. Watsu. Wait. Even though he is deferred. 

No, if he is drafted—you are drafting him—you mean you want to 
separate him as a selective-service draftee. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He can be drafted and many of them are drafted. 

Dr. Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. As regular registrants. 

Now the only thing the special registration does is make it easier to 
find them. 
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Dr. Wausu. Our prime justification for supporting the fact that he 
should get it is simply, No. 1, I assure you I don’t think you will get 
many people coming in for 3 years on that basis. 

It does not mean that much to them, to give up a career, if they do 
not want to come in as a possible careerist an way. 

Secondly, I think that for the $100 the morale factor is definitely one 
to be considered. 

Mr. BLtanprorp. What about the morale, though, of a painter, who 
is drafted? 

Is he going to have his heart in his brush when he is getting $80 a 
month? 

Dr. Watsu. He is not being drafted as a painter. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is being drafted. He may be doing anything. 
The point is he—I am trying to figure out why your organization, 
which has made many constructive suggestions and many of them 
were adopted in 1953, go along with most of this, and then come to 
this one particular point and try to make an exception for this individ- 
ual who has a draft obligation like everyone else in this country 
between the ages of 18 and 26 or 35, if deferred. 

Dr. Watsu. Our prime reasoning is simply that of the morale 
factor in the Medical Corps. 

I realize that you have to be concerned about the line officers and 
so on. But the thing is we are facing a realistic fact. A man is 
drafted from doing pediatrics in Peoria and he is doing it at an air base 
in Florida or at a Navy installation in California. 

Whether—wait now—whether he owes the service or not is im- 
material. 

I think the realistic fact that you must face, if he is then given $100 
less todo it. He is just going to do a lousy job and your prime job 

Mr. BLanpForp. You do not honestly think—— 

Dr. Wats, I do. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. A doctor who comes on active duty who gets a 
hundred dollars less is going to do a poorer job? 

Dr. Wausu. I think this: I think a doctor who is on active duty, 
and I think we must be realistic that although he is a doctor he is a 
human being, and I can’t say bis attitude will be a healthy one, and 
I cary again, you can call on General Armstrong to tell you what he 
thinks. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Well, supposing we did this: Would you concur in 
this suggestion, then, that anybody who has a regular obligation will 
be drafted as an enlisted man and given the choice of whether he 
wants to perform medical service or Infantry service, carrying a rifle 
and digging foxholes? 

Dr. Watsx. No; I could not buy that one. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You think he might select the Medical Service? 

Dr. Watsu. I think it is very probable. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then that is the answer, Doctor. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now the next witness is Mr. John R. Holden, AMVETS. 

Is Mr. Holden here? 

Mr. Holden is not in, so we will insert his statement at his request. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HoupEeN, NaTIoNAL LEGISLATIVE Director, AMVETS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, AMVETS appreciate this 
opportunity to present our views on the subject under consideration. 

Let me state at the outset that we support the drafting of doctors and dentists, 
particularly those who received their professional training at Government expense 
and who did not serve in World War II or the Korean conflict. Adequate medical 
facilities and personnel are vitally necessary to ensure the good health and physical 
and mental well being of our Armed Forces. If this committee of Congress, in 
its wisdom, determines that a further extension of the authority to induct medical 
doctors and dentists is needed to accomplish this purpose, then we endorse the 
principle contained in H. R. 2886. 

We believe, however, that the doctor draft law should be amended prior to its 
extension to eliminate an obvious injustice in the current statutes. It is our 
considered judgment that Public Law 84, 83d Congress should be further amended 
to grant an automatic deferment to medical doctors employed full time by the 
Veterans’ Administration, provided the Veterans’ Administration request such 
deferment. 

This suggested amendment represents the concerted thinking of the entire 
AMVET organization. These thoughts were voiced in the following resolution 
adopted unanimously by the delegates assembled at the 10th Annual AMVETS 
National Convention in Miami Beach, Fla., August 25 through 29, 1954: 

‘‘Whereas the selective service is continuing to draft doctors from veterans’ 
hospitals; and 

“Whereas this drafting of doctors presents a gross injustice to all concerned, 
doctors and veterans alike; and 

‘“‘Whereas many of these doctors are department heads or assistant department 
heads and as such are rendering an outstanding and irreplaceable service to all 
the veterans, because in many instances servicemen with service-connected 
disabilities or illnesses are discharged to veterans’ hospitals for care: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That in the interest of all veterans the AMVETS national convention 
recommends that the doctor’s draft be amended so «s to exclude the drafting of 
medical doctors serving full time with the Veterans’ Administration in such cases 
as the Veterans’ Administration request a waiver of call.”’ 

We are, of course, well aware of the importance of maintaining a high standard 
of medical care in the Armed Forces. It is equallly important that the ‘second 
to none” hospital and medical program of the Veterans’ Administration be kept 
intact. 

AMVET national service officers stationed in Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties throughout the Nation advise us that it is frequent practice, particularly 
during a period of armed conflict, to discharge men from service, while they are 
patients in a military hospital and transfer them directly to a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital. Consequently, it is difficult to distinguish between the essen- 
tiality of the physician serving his country administering to the needs of Armed 
Forces personnel and the physician performing similar services for former Armed 
Forces personnel as an employee of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Although the existing statute authorizes the deferment of doctors in “essential 
practice,” each such case must be considered on its individual merit. 

Such a procedure lends itself to a diversity of interpretation. Draft boards and 
medical advisory boards, in many instances, have held that Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital department heads are not in essential practice, while others grant 
deferments to doctors in this category. Just a short time ago, five department 
heads in one Veterans’ Administration hospital faced the possibility of being 
drafted. Representatives of AMVETS protested strenuously at that time and 
the proposed action was forestalled. 

Adoption of the cited amendment would eliminate the necessity for organi- 
zational intervention in cases of this nature by making uniform the application of 
regulations for deferment of Veterans’ Administration doctors. 

Should this committee decide that the best interests of the Nation will be 
served by extending the expiration date of the doctor draft for 2 additional 
years, then we respectfully urge that the existing statute be amended to authorize 
the deferment of full-time Veterans’ Administration doctors in those cases in which 
deferment is requested by the Veterans’ Administration. 
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The CHarrMan. Then the next witness—and this will be the last 
witness for this afternoon. 

Because tomorrow I want to start off with Dr. Walter E. Martin of 
the American Medical Association, and Hon. Hugh M. Milton, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, and Gen. George Armstrong, and 
we will wind up with General Hershey. 

Now I suggest that General Armstrong be prepared to answer 
these questions raised in Dr. Walsh’s statement, particularly those 
where he takes the position if it was not encumbent upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense to do, look after the dependent-care program, the 
care of civilian personnel, extend the burden of the care of retired 
personnel, there would not be any need or necessity for the draft. 

Now that is the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, at that point would you request 
General Armstrong to bring us in here statistics on the ASTP program 
and the V—12 program and all information pertinent to it, and as to 
whetber or not there are any that participated in those programs that 
have not as yet served? 

The Cuarrman. Now, General Armstrong is in the room. 

I can’t carry his question all in my mind. But I hope he can. 
And get that information. 

Mr. Gavin. And also on the hospital closings. 

Now I have a copy, General Armstrong, of the testimony of Dr. 
Martin. I asked Mr. Blandford to give you a copy of his statement, 
so you can also reply to that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And ADA, the dental association. 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes, and the dental association, particularly in 
reference to the dental association viewpoint that the draft should be 
merely confined to the number that is coming in each year, as you 
have a sufficient number of regulars without having to deal with the 
specialist group. 

Now the next witness and the last witness this afternoon—all 
these witnesses please be here tomorrow. 

Dr. Martin of the American Medical Association, and Mr. Milton 
and General Armstrong and General Hershey. 

We will try to have you tomorrow. 

Now we will close the meeting this afternoon with Miss Elizabeth 
A. Smart, director of the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Is Miss Smart in the committee room? 

We will insert her statement at her request. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 














STATEMENT BY ELizABETH A. SMART FOR THE NATIONAL WOMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNIonN on H. R. 2886 


I am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. I represent the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. My address is 144 Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. 

In connection with this bill (H. R. 2886), extending the draft of doctors and 
dentists, may I call your attention to this provision of our legislative program, 
adopted again at our national convention at Lexington, Ky., last fall- 


“CONSCRIPTION 






“We oppose: Peacetime constription of men, women, or youth.” 
May I remind you that many doctors were twiddling their thumbs jn campe in 
this country during World War II while epidemics were raging in their home cities 
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and had to be coped with by pitifully understaffed hospitals, Our hospitals in 
this country are still understaffed. 

Our doctors are mong the most patriotic-minded of our citizens. Should a real 
emergency arise, they would be the first to volunteer. 

May I remind you that the civilian population furnishes soldiers for the armed 
services. Preventable death or permanent disability, because of lack of needed 
medical care for civilians can also cripple our armed services, 

The CuarrMan. Now that is the program for this afternoon. 

So we will take a recess—I don’t want to start off until the American 
Medical Association makes its statement. 

We will take a recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Friday, April 29, 1955.) 





Hovusre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, April 29, 1956. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman), 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 2886. 

Now, I would like at this part of the hearing to have the counselor, 
Mr. Blandford, to read the Department’s letter in regard to this legis- 
lation, so we can keep it all in the record. 

Mr. BuianprorD. It is addressed to Mr. Vinson. [Reading:] 

This is in reply to your letter 


The CuarrMan. I suggest you turn around to the committee mem- 
bers. 

Mr. BuanpForp. All right, sir. 

Shall I sit at the witness table, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Well, sit out there, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BuanpForp. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, read the letter from the Department. 

Mr. BLANpForD (reading): 





This is in reply to your letter of April 13, 1955, requesting answers to a list of 
questions to be available prior to hearings on H. R. 2886, a bill to extend the doc- 
tors draft law. 


Department of Defense answers to questions 1, 2, and 3 will be limited to infor- 
mation concerning physicians and dentists who are commissioned as Reserve 
officers. As indicated in my letter of April 21, 1955, General Hershey has been 
requested to reply direct to you with answers to questions 1, 2, and 3 concerning 
physicians and dentists who remain in the Selective Service System pool. 

Your questions are answered as follows: 

1. How many physicians and dentists, who are physically qualified, remain in 
priority I who have not yet been ordered to active duty? 

As of March 31, 1955, there was a total of 17 priority I Medical Reserve officers 
and 10 priority I Dental Reserve officers reported as available for orders or under- 
going final clearance. Of this group, all who are available will be ordered to 
active duty prior to June 30, 1955, to fill current requirements. 

There are an additional number of Reserve officers in the priority I group who 
have been deferred for reasons of essentiality in the national interest or hardship. 
Periodic review of the status of these Reserve officers results in a change for some 
from a deferred status to an available status. 

2. How many physicians and dentists, who are physically qualified, remain in 
priority II who have not yet been ordered to active duty? 





























As of March 31, 1955, there was a total of 83 priority II medical officers and 
7 priority II Dental Reserve officers in the Armed Forces reported as available for 
orders or awaiting clearance. Of this group, all who are available will be ordered 
to active duty prior to June 30, 1955, to fill current requirements. 

There are an additional number of Reserve officers in the priority I— 


T assume they mean priority II group— 


group who have been deferred for reasons of essentiality in the national interest 
or hardship. Periodic review of the status of these Reserve officers results in a 
change for some from a deferred status to an available status. 

3. How many physicians and dentists, who are physically qualified, remain in 
priority III who have not yet been ordered to active duty? 

There are 397 priority III Reserve medical officers and 92 priority III Reserve 
dental officers who were not under orders for active duty or otherwise accounted 
for as available on March 31, 1955. The majority of these officers are considered 
to comprise a group who are less than 51 years of age but above the current age 
liability of priority III Medical and Dental Reserve officers. 

4. What is the average age of physicians who complete their residency and begin 
to practice medicine in the civilian economy? 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association estimates that upon completing residency training most physicians 
would be 30, 31, or 32 years of age. 

5. What is the average age of dentists who begin to practice dentistry in the 
civilian economy? 

Statistics compiled by the American Dental Association indicate that most 
dentists graduate from dental school at age 25. Presumably such persons would 
then enter military service and 2 years later, upon the completion of their service, 
would enter practice. 

6. What is the age of the oldest physician who has entered on active duty 
through the doctors draft law? 

The three military departments do not maintain personnel records on’‘the basis 
of age. Consequently, in order to make a specific answer to this question it would 
require hundreds of man-hours to individually examine the approximately 30,000 
records involved. A few priority I and II physicians who entered medical school 
while in their thirties have been ordered to active duty under the Doctor Draft Act 
while in their early forties. In the priority III group the limit reached thus far 
by the Director of Selective Service in ordering such persons for induction is a 
birth date on or after January 1, 1917. 


That is for physicians— 


7. What is the age of the oldest dentist who has entered on active duty through 
the doctors draft law? 

The Director of Selective Service has ordered for induction priority III dental 
special registrants born on or after January 1, 1910. 


A 7-year differential between dentists and physicians. 


8. What is the average age of physicians who enter on active duty through the 
operation of the doctors draft law? 

It is estimated that the vast majority of physicians who have entered on active 
duty through the operation of the doctor draft did so while in their early thirties. 

9. What is the average age of dentists who enter on active duty through the 
operations of the doctors draft law? 

It is estimated that the majority of dentists who have entered on active duty 
through operation of the doctor draft did so while in their early thirties. 

10. What justification is there for continuing the liability of physicians and 
dentists up to age 50 and would there be any adverse effect upon the medical 
services of the armed services if this age of liability were reduced to age 40? 

The Department of Defense considers it advisable to continue the age of lia- 
bility of physicians and dentists up to age 50 for the following reasons: 

(a) An age limit of 40 years for liability will not produce the number of physi- 
cians and dentists needed during the next 2 years according to the best estimates 
available. 

(b) At the time of enactment of Public Law 779, 8lst Congress, the special 
registration of physicians, dentists, and allied specialists up to 50 years of age 
was established in consideration that this group of professional personnel were 
within an age of usefulness to the Armed Forces. Within the priority I and 
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priority II groups, physicians and dentists above the age of 40 have already been 
brought to duty. The establishment of a limitation of liability at 40 years of 
age at this time would be considered an inequity. 

(ec) Priority IV physicians and dentists would necessarily be obligated for 
military service, if the age limit of liability was lowered, and if any unforeseen 
situation would result in a significant increase in total troop strength during 
the next 2 years. 


Those of course are your veterans. 


11. Why could we not exclude from liability under the doctor-draft law any 
physician or dentist over the age of 35 who applied for a commission as a physician 
or dentist at any time during World War II or during the Korean war and who 
was rejected for physical reasons? 

The Department of Defense does not consider it advisable to exclude from 
liability under the doctor-draft law any physician or dentist over the age of 35 
who applied for a commission as a physician or dentist at any time during World 
War II or during the Korean war and who was rejected for physical cause for 
reasons as follows: 

(a) Lowering of physical standards for the acceptability of physicians and 
dentists as Reserve officers was accomplished as the result of recommendations 
received from interested Federal agencies, civilian organizations, and individual 
civilians to correct obvious inequities in the operations of the doctor-draft law. 
Reserve medical and dental officers who may suffer some physical handicap can be 
utilized in assignments where their professional skills can be utilized. By this 
means a more efficient use of the pool has been achieved. 

(b) Historically, physical standards for acceptance into military service have 
been subject to change for various reasons. 

12. How many physicians are now serving on active duty in each of the armed 
services? 

Please provide a breakdown distinguishing between Regulars and Reserves, and 
a breakdown distinguishing between Regulars and Reserves by grade distribu- 
tion— 


which has been submitted as a separate document. You want me to 
read that? 

The CHarRMAN. No; just put that in the record. 
(The document is as follows:) 
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TaBLE 2 (Revised).—Strength, Mar. 31, 1955—Grade in which serving 











MEDICAL CORPS 


Grand total, Department of Defense. 


Total Regular, Department of Defense. - -- 


Total others, Department of Defense. 
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Navy (total) 
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Air Force (total)............ 
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DENTAL CORPS 


Grand total, Department of Defense- 


Total regular, Department of Defense 
Total others, Department of Defense - 
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| 

Rear Rear | Navy Com- 

Total admiral;! | admiral;? | captain; mander; 
major brigadier colonel lieutenant 

general general colonel 
3, 317 29 25 859 857 
| ae, Bie 36 147 
4,014 9 | ul 355 479 
1, 385 39 ll 2 348 387 
fd ed) Pea et | 7 92 
3, 264 8 | 9 | 374 | 383 
1, 153 Lf eens 4355 361 
Os SSE papaaeteseg ae 19 22 
3,082 | 3 | 14 | 166 | 142 
779 3 | 14 156 109 
“see Bere. ss. 10 33 
5, 794 6 4 | 277 942 
1, 370 6 4 | 252 498 
UT eee! ee eee ee 25 444 
22%) 2 3 | 79 | 438 
386 1 3 75 | 132 
i } is be saigotek 4 | 306 
~~ 3 | 2 | 133 | 379 
706 “5 ERS et 121 299 
ee! PAS 12 | 80 
& g Sandie 1 65 | 125 
REY 1 56 | 67 
| aaa EUR 9 | 58 





1 Upper half. 
2 Lower half. 


31 major general and 1 colonel (retired) serving on active duty. 
‘1 admiral and 3 captains (retired) serving on active duty. 


Prepared: Manpower Control Branch, Apr. 21, 1955. 
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TABLE 2 (Revised).—Strength, Mar. 31, 1955—Grade in which serving—Con. 





| | 
Lieutenant |Lieutenant,| Lieutenant, 
















com- | senior | junior 
mander; grade; |} grat le; 
major | captain | lieutenant 











MEDICAL CORPS 


Grand total, Department of Defense__..._........-.------ aed 1,075 | 3, 943 3, 389 
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Ng cance cen cianinthacianetgrementwocdnas = , to C 
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DENTAL CORPS 


Grand total, Department of Defense__...._...--.------------- 1, 023 | 1, 195 | 2, 347 
Total Regular, Department of Defense__.____......-- emacaeaaheaniondl 273 | 281 | 56 
Total others, Department of Defense__.................-.----------- 750 | 914 2, 291 

I Rt es ea bbbinnemenniemeen 5 518 | 5 











Chins Je oe once cathesmendanswenamceoenas 
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EE EE ee ee ee Ses oe Mee eee 
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BE ne ee a ee | 


Regular___.-_- pects, Saat 2 eh ie as 5 Relaciones eie a 105 39 10 
OS ss di le eae Mati oe wee Cities deere 188 284 900 





Mr. BLANpForRD (reading): 


13. How many dentists are now serving on active duty in each of the armed 
services? 

Please provide a breakdown distinguishing between Regulars and Reserves, 
and a breakdown distinguishing between Regulars and Reserves by grade dis- 
tribution. 


The same information has been supplied. 


14. How many physicians are expected to leave the armed services during the 
next 2 fiscal years? 





Department of Defense_-__-_-___-----__- se ea set So ee les ae 
IN ie en es vi so on so So a a ee a Se aeer Soe 
elt ee ee nme cmeneansacesaune 2, 505 
MR LY rede ay exes mest to nce arose! 

15. How many physicians must be replaced during the next 2 fiscal years? 

nn REELS CE APIO en ee mean ccnenen 6, 926 
ge ee eee ek i gan edt ook wera om aie ame 2, 219 
I Sh ree Oe ck hmm ale ei REE at 2, 382 


Air Force_______- 
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16. How many dentists are expected to leave the armed services during the 
next 2 fiscal years? 
Total Department of Defense 


Army 
Navy 


17. How many dentists must be replaced during the next 2 fiscal years? 
Total Department of Defense 


Army 
Navy 882 
593 

18. Is there any reason why we shouid not extend the $100 special pay for 
physicians, dentists, and veterinarians for the next 2 years? 

‘ A legislative proposal in this regard was submitted to the Congress on April 16, 
955. 

19. Is there any reason why we should not authorize the commissioning of 
osteopaths in our armed services; and also authorize the respective Secretaries 
to order them to active duty to perform medical services? 

We are suggesting that the issue of commissioning osteopaths be kept com- 
pletely distinct from the proposal for continuing the doctor-draft law. The 
introduction of the proposal to approve commissioning of osteopaths into the 
doctor-draft discussions would complicate and possibly jeopardize the proper 
presentation and success of the doctor-draft extension. 

20. What are the present requirements, on a ratio basis, for physicians in each 
branch of the armed services? 

The Department of Defense has established a ratio of three physicians per 
thousand troop strength. On this basis the planned ratio (total medical officers 
less all military interns and half of military residents) for each of the three military 
departments is as follows: 


Army 3. 0 
Navy ae : 3. 26 
Air Force 2.9 


21. What are the present requirements, on a ratio basis, for dentists in each 
branch of the armed services? 

The present requirement on a ratio basis for dentists in each of the armed 
services is two per thousand troop strength. 

22. How many physicians who have completed, or will complete, their intern- 
ship and residency programs during the next 2 years, are regular registrants under 
the Selective Service Act? 

Most physicians who will complete their internships or residencies during the 
next 2 years are regular registrants under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. Of these it is estimated that 6,200 will be vulnerable and acceptable 
for service as regular registrants. The remainder of this group will fall into the 
various selective-service classifications other than I-A or I—-A-O. 

23. How many dentists graduating from dental school in the next 2 fiscal vears 
are eligible for induction as regular registrants under the Selective Service Act? 

It is estimated that 3,450 dentists graduating from dental school in the next 2 
fiscal years will be eligible for induction as regular registrants. 


Selective Service in reply to their portion of the questions submitted 
the following letter to the chairman [reading]: 


I have a copy of the letter which you addressed to Hon. Frank B. Berry, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, on April 13, 1955, and the copy of Dr. Cushing’s 
reply thereto; then, in a letter addressed to me by Dr. Cushing, he has requested 
that I answer your questions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as well as supply you with the 
statistics you ask for in questions 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The following is from reports submitted by the local boards of the Selective 
Service System under date of March 31, 1955. In giving you these figures, I 
am confident that you will understand that the classifications are never stable— 
they are being added to and subtracted from continuously. For instance, we 
have a few young physicians graduating as late as 1954 who rightfully belong 
in priority I and who are not yet found available and acceptable because they 
are continuing to enjoy a deferment for completion of an internship. 
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Our records indicate that we have, as of March 31, 1955, the following who 
are available to fill future calls and have been found acceptable by the Armed 
Forces, physically and professionally— 

I would assume these would be in addition to the figures supplied 
by the Department of Defense with regard to those who hold Reserve 
commissions and have been found qualified. 


Priority I: 


CASTS ee weed cain ss ah <Bats 65 
Dentists _- sore . 6‘ 35 


Priority IT: 
Physicians 


1 ee Apes : 22 
Dentists __ pee Ss ts he eee ty 19 
Priority III: 
Physicians_ : i : : 6, 838 
Dentists mews 2 - zeae 3, 027 


These priority I and priority II physicians and dentists are scattered in all 
ages from recent graduates under 30 to elderly men approaching their 51st birth- 
day. The priority III physicians are mostly between the ages of 38 and 51, and 
the priority III dentists are mostly between the ages of 40 and 51. 

Our records indicate that the oldest physician who has entered on active duty 
through the doctor draft law was in his 50th year, and the oldest dentist was in 
his 50th year. The average age of physicians who have entered on active duty 
through the operation of the Selective Service System is approximately 34. The 
average age of dentists who have entered on active duty through the operation of 
the Selective Service System is approximately 34. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you. 

Now, put all that in the record. 

Now members of the committee, the witness this morning is Dr. 
Chrisman and Dr. Turner, representing the American Medical 
Association. 

Dr. Martin is unable to be here and these two physicians are pre- 
senting the views as members of the legislative committee of the 
American Medical Association, and they will also submit Dr. Martin’s 
statement. 

Now, Dr. Chrisman, will you and Dr. Turner please come around? 

Dr. Curisman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, this is Dr. 
Chrisman, a member of the American Medical Association, and a 
member of their committee on legislation. 

Doctor, it is a pleasure to have you and the other doctors here this 
morning. 

Dr. Curisman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. You are at liberty to make any statement you 
desire and see fit to do so. But I offer the suggestion: would it not 
be well for you to present Dr. Martin’s statement, and then follow 
that with your own statement? 

Dr. Curisman. Thank you, sir. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, 1 am R. B. Chrisman, Jr., of Miami, Fla., where I am engaged 
in the active practice of medicine. 

I am a member of the American Medical Association’s committee on 
legislation and a member of the house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association from the State of Florida. And as your chairman 
has stated, I have with Dr. Edward L. Turner, who is secretary of 
the council on medical education and hospitals of the American Med- 
ical Association. 
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With your permission, I shall read the prepared statement of Dr. 
Martin, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Dr. Curisman. With permission of the committee, I would like to 
outline briefly the developments which dictate our position on these 
bills before calling on these two gentlemen for further comment. 

While it is impossible to date the inception of the interest of the 
American Medical Association in military medical affairs, our activi- 
ties in this field in the past few years are worthy of note. The results 
of a survey of approximately 55,000 physicians called to military 
service during World War II, which was conducted by the association 
several years ago, gave the first clear indication of the need for civilian 
participation in military medical planning. 

Since that time, there has been a gradual acceptance of the fact 
that the health of the Nation requires a careful correlation of military 
and civilian medicine. The implementation of this concept through 
the efforts of the association and a series of civilian advisory com- 
mittees within the Department of Defense and other executive 
branches of the Government has resulted in considerable improve- 
ment in the utilization of medical manpower by the Armed Forces. 
It is encouraging to note in this connection that despite a substantial 
reduction in the ratio of physicians to troop strength, the health care 
of our military forces is now at an alltime high. 

The first attempt at special draft legislation to procure physicians 
for the military service was in the 2d session of the 80th Congress. 
That bill did not pass. However, the development of the Korean 
incident into an armed conflict in June of 1950 precipitated the 
immediate need, in the military, for large numbers of physicians. 
It was for this reason that in August of 1950 the association sup- 
ported a doctor-draft law, notwithstanding its discriminatory 
character. 

The urgent need for additional medical officers at that particular 
time allowed only two choices: (1) The recall of Reserve officers who 
had active military service during World War II, or (2) the adoption 
of legislative provisions for the callup of physicians in an orderly 
manner, calling first those who had been deferred during World War 
II or who, under a Navy V-—12 or an Army specialized training pro- 
gram, had received assistance from the Federal Government to 
complete or continue their medical education. 

In testifying on the bills that were later enacted as Public Law 779, 

8ist Congress, the association based its approval on (a) the need of 
the armed services for medical personnel, (6) the necessity for an equit- 
able selective system, and (c) the desire to avoid the depletion of 
civilian medical manpower in certain critical areas such as occurred 
during World War II. 

The association’s testimony recommended changes in the priority 
system and urged that medical manpower thus involuntarily acquired 
be used only on assignments essential to the war effort. 

Singled out at that time and in our testimony on subsequent ex- 
tensions of the law as excluded from such a category was the provision 
of medical care for veterans, civilian employees of the Government, 
and dependents of service personnel in other than overseas areas or 
where civilian facilities were unavailable or inadequate. Since 1950, 
notwithstanding the critical need for more efficient utilization of 
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health personnel, nonmilitary medical activities have increased in the 
Armed Forces. ; 

The American Medical Association has for many years been of the 
opinion that a greater effort should be made to evolve a long-range 
career program in the medical service of the Armed Forces. 

On December 22, 1952, the association recommended to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that a civilian committee be appointed to investigate 
ways of increasing the attractiveness of military service for physicians 
and allied health personnel. Despite the fact that on two separate 
occasions this recommendation was presented in writing, no action 
has been taken. It has apparently become easier to convince Con- 
gress every 2 years that the doctor-draft law should be extended than 
to take steps to attempt to solve the basic problem involved. 

Our association is of the considered opinion that alternative methods 
are available to the Government to procure physicians for military 
duty other than through an extension of the doctor-draft law. We 
believe that the Armed Forces and the Congress can and should make 
a more concerted effort to effectively explore other methods of meeting 
military medical personnel requirements and thus obviate, without 
question, such discriminatory legislation. 

Some suggestions which we have made in the past, and would like 
to make again, include improved utilization of medical manpower by 
the military. While it is true that some progress has been made 
since the close of the last war, utilization has not yet reached the 
degree that should prevail before resorting to the drafting of additional 
physicians. 

The association, through its council on national defense, initiated 
in July 1952, a continuing opinion survey of physicians being released 
from active service. The results of the first 18 months of the survey, 
which included over 5,500 completed and returned questionnaires, 
show that more than 40 percent of the physicians replying felt that a 
portion of their duties could have been performed adequately by 
other personnel such as nurses, enlisted men and civilian medical 
personnel. 

As indicated earlier, the association is concerned with the continual 
increase of dependent medical care. A review of the report of the 
Medical Service Task Force of the Hoover Commission will indicate 
the enormous increase in medical care given to dependents in recent 
years. For example, in 1948, some 42,000 babies were born in military 
hospitals in the United States, while in 1953, the number was over 
145,000. We do not consider it fair or proper to draft civilian 
physicians and then require them to devote a large percent of their 
time and services while in uniform to the care of civilian dependents. 

We believe that the Congress should make the decision as to whether 
the provision of medical care and hospitalization benefits for 
dependents of service personnel is proper and, if so, to what degree, 
by whom and under what conditions such care should be provided. 

The extent of the dependent medical care program is reflected 
directly in the medical manpower requirements of the Armed Forces. 

The American Medical Association would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest again that a joint Military-Civilian Advisory Com- 
mittee be established for the purpose of planning an effective career 
medical officer procurement program for the Armed Forces. It is 
our belief that the continued use of discriminatory legislation in peace 
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time is unnecessary and inadequate to solve existing medical manpower 
problems. 

As an important part of such a program the association recommends 
that the $100 per month equalization pay currently payable to 
physicians and dentists in the Armed Forces should be continued. 

There should also be increased utilization of civilian contract 
physicians in performing the medical duties of the armed services. 
Although this suggestion has been successfully tried out on a limited 
basis, there is need for considerable expansion of such a plan through- 
out the three services. 

The association also endorses in principle, the military medical 
scholarship program submitted by the Department of Defense and 
recommends that such a program be established. 

In conclusion, may I say that the American Medical Association 
during its more than 100 years of existence has taken a keen and 
active interest in the provision of the highest type medical care for the 
Armed Forces and during the past 9 years has had a council or com- 
mittee of the board of trustees actively interested in this program in its 
broadest aspects. The physicians of this country have continually 
demonstrated a desire to contribute their services in peacetime as well 
as in time of national emergency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will proceed with my 
prepared statement. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right, take up your statement now. 

Dr. Crisman. Thank you, sir. 

I am here to testify or comment with respect to H. R. 2886, 84th 
Congress, and the proposed extension of the $100 per month equaliza- 
tion pay for physicians on active duty in the Armed Forces. 

H. R. 2886, although simple in form is of great significance to the 
medical profession of this country. If enacted, it will extend, without 
change or limitation, the existing provisions of the discriminatory 
so-called doctor-draft law for another 2 years. Iam sure you realize 
that such an extension is repugnant to the medical profession and to 
our association. 

At the time of the hearings on H. R. 4494, 83d Congress, which was 
enacted as Public Law 84, 83d Congress, on June 29, 1953, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association acquiesced in a temporary extension of the 
law, providing that certain basic amendments were included in the 
bill. Some of these amendments were adopted; others were ignored. 

One of the basic points discussed by the association in its statement 
dealt with the question of medical care for dependents of service 
personnel. The association was at that time, and still is, concerned 
with the continual increase of dependent medical care as a matter of 
convenience when adequate civilian health personnel and facilities are 
available. 

Since the original limited authorization of such care in 1884, there 
has been a gradual abandonment of the theory of that legislation. 

While the doctor-draft law has provided a temporary mechanism for 
supplying physicians for the military forces for the past 5 years, the 
association believes that other means must be employed after July 1, 
1955, when the current act expires. 

The emergency situation that existed at the time of the original 
enactment and at the time of the subsequent extensions can no longer 
be cited validly as a basis for a continuation of the law. 
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The termination of hostilities in Korea and Indochina, the reduction 
of overall troop strength combined with the reduction of the ratio of 
physicians to troop strength are all factors indicating that a further 
extension of the law is no longer required. 

The American Medical Association is not alone in its belief that the 
extension of the law is not required. The Health Resources Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization reached the same 
conclusion in its report of January 1955 where it stated: 

If mobilization continues at presently announced levels, it will be possible to 
maintain the present physician staffing ratios of the Armed Forces with the new 
graduates of medical schools who are liable for service under this basic draft law. 

The task force on Federal Medical Services of the second Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, in its report presented to the Congress on February 19, 1955, 
also recommended, among other things, that the doctor-draft law not 
be extended or reenacted. The task force expressed the belief that 
the legislation is unfair in principle and has in the past been abused in 
administration. 

The doctor-draft law discriminates against physicians, and other 
special registrants, by singling them out from’ the entire body of 
citizenry and subjecting them to special and double liability for mili- 
tary service. No one else is subject to Selective Service liability 
after he has attained the age of 26—age 35 if deferred to continue or 
complete medical education. Physicians, however, may be inducted 
by virtue of the doctor-draft law until the age of 51. 

The registrant under the basic Selective Service Act may be deferred 
from military service if he has a child conceived or born prior to 
August 25, 1953. 

However, physicians with children born prior to this date are 
inducted, unless they are able to demonstrate ‘‘extreme hardship 
and privation.”” In practice, there have been very few physicians 
deferred by virtue of this provision. Under the basic Selective 
Service Act, veterans who serve honorably on active duty for more 
than 90 days between September 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, are 
deferred; however, if they are physicians or other special registrants, 
this provision of the law is not applicable. 

Many physicians with service in excess of 90 days were classified 
under priority II] under the doctor-draft law and have since been 
recalled to active military service. Many served in wartime for 10 
or 11 months, and were subsequently discharged at the convenience 
of the Government. They are now required to serve an additional 
21-month tour of active duty. 

A much larger group of physicians with extended periods of active 
military service have been forced to register and are now classified 
under priority IV of the law. They have thus been rendered poten- 
tially liable for an additional tour of military service. 

We recognize that because of the present international situation 
Congress may feel that some form of standby legislation is necessary. 

Should this decision be made by the Congress, we believe provision 
should be made to assure that young physicians who have obligations 
for military service under the general draft act be called by selective 
service before calls are made upon older physicians who have no 
obligation for service under the general draft. 
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It is further recommended tbat the authority to call physicians in 
priority III and priority IV be invoked only by the President of the 
United States in time of war or national emergency hereafter declared 
by the Congress. 

Because, at the preparation of this statement, there was no specific 
bill before the committee relating to the proposed extension of the 
$100 per month equalization pay for medical officers, my remarks on 
that subject will be as follows: 

As we understand the proposal of the Department of Defense, 
however, this additional pay would be continued for those officers 
now entitled to receive it. All medical officers entering active duty 
on and after July 1, 1955 would also receive the increased pay, unless 
their service was for the purpose of discharging their basic obligation 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

In the latter case, they would become entitled to receive the addi- 
tional pay only if they agreed to serve on active duty for a period of 
more than the 2 years required ‘under the basic law. 

While the general effect of such a bill would be to extend the pro- 
visions of section 203 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, the 
requirement that medical officers with a basic draft obligation agree 
to serve for a period in excess of that obligation is a major departure 
from the original principle of the act. 

The original provision was based on explorations of the Congress 
which revealed that entirely apart from the question of disparity of 
earn ngs between medical and dental officers and civilian physicians 
and dentists, a basic inequity existed in the pay structure of the Armed 
Forces wherein medical and dental officers were at a considerable 
disadvantage in terms of life earnings in comparison with other 
officers. 

It would seem, therefore, that the real purpose of this pay was to 
meet comparative earnings for similar personnel outside of the service, 
and to adjust, in terms of total compensation received during a service 
career, the amounts received by members of the health professions 
with those received by other career officers. 

The provisions of section 203 were made applicable by section 2 of 
Public Law 779, 8ist Congress, to all commissioned officers of the 
reserve components called or ordered to active duty with or without 
their consent. 

Thus, failure to extend, without modification, the provisions for 
special pay would mean that members of the medical and dental 
Reserve components called or ordered to active duty prior to July 1 
of this year would receive special pay during their service. How- 
ever, their fellow physicians and dentists, commissioned subsequent 
to July 1 of this year under the operation of the same law, would not 
receive it. The resulting gross inequities of such a situation, I 
believe, are apparent. near 

We recognize that the purpose of the proposed modification is to 
induce these officers to serve for periods of longer than their required 
2 years. We feel, however, that the suggested approach is negative. 
It is similar in principle to requiring them to serve at half pay unless 
they agreed to extended periods of active duty. It differs only in 
the degree to which the compensation received by other officers of 
equal grade and with the same medical experience is being withheld. 
In such a situation, the morale effect of this “inducement” is obvious. 
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Briefly, the American Medical Association recommends the exten- 
sion of the present law with respect to equalization pay without mod- 
ification. Inducement to extend the 2-year tours of duty required 
by the basic draft law should be sought in other areas. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the committee, 
and that concludes my prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, in this statement of Dr. Martin’s as well as in your statement, 
the conclusion, while expressed in moderate language, is to the effect 
that you are not in favor of the extension of the present draft law? 

Dr. CurisMaANn. That is the association’s position, sir, yes. 

The CHartrMaNn. That is the Association’s position. 

Now, perhaps you will have a different viewpoint if certain things 
were taking place. For instance, if there was created and put in the 
Department a civilian and a medical—or a civilian and an Army and 
Air Force and Navy group of doctors with this civilian board, to 
work out a long-range utilization of doctors, then you might not be 
against it, is that correct? 

Dr. CurismMAN. Well, sir, I think that is the proper approach to 
the long-range problem which we are facing. 

The CHatrMAN. Now, if there was written something in the bill 
along that line, as suggested in the statement of Dr. Martin’s, while 
he didn’t suggest we write it into the law, he says [reading]: 

On December 22, 1952, the association recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that a civilian committee be appointed to investigate the way of increas- 
ing the attractiveness of military service for physicians and allied health 
personnel, 

Now, you think that such a group should be set up in the Depart- 
ment to work out a long-range proper utilization of doctors in the 
service? 

Dr. CurisMAN. That has been our recommendation, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, if such a thought prevailed in the Congress, 
what would then be your attitude with reference to the extension, 
while you are trying to work it out. 

Dr. CurisMAN. We feel at the present time, Mr. Vinson, that there 
really is no need for the extension of the law, but we do feel that the 
recommendations brought out in Dr. Martin’s testimony—— 

The CHarrMAN. You do recommend there be something in standby 
form provided for? 

Dr. Curisman. If Congress so sees fit. 

The CuarrMan. You think it would be better if we didn’t enforce 
it right now, that we should have something on the statute book in a 
standby manner so in case of a national emergency either declared by 
the President or declared by the Congress we would not have to come 
back in here and ask for a draft law from the very beginning? 

Dr. CurisMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuoarrMaNn. Now, of course you limit it to an emergency 
declared by the Congress. Of course, we are in an emergency now 
declared by the President. 

Now, let’s see. Now, the other questions raised in here were 
raised by the witness yesterday in regard to people that are not 
directly in the military service receiving doctor’s benefits, such as 
dependent care. You think there should be some limitation on the 
dependent care? 
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You say in your document [reading]: 
* « tn) 


Since 1950, notwithstanding the critical need for more efficient utilization of 
health personnel, nonmilitary medical activities has increased in the Armed 
Forces. 

Dr. CurisMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, do you think some study should be made 
along that line and that would have the effect of not requiring so 
many physicians in the armed services? 

Dr. CurisMan. | believe, sir, that the Congress has received a 
report from the Hoover Commission which brought out some of that 
same material of which you made mention. And we feel that that is 
a decision that Congress must make, as to whether or not dependents 
of the Armed Forces, in the Armed Forces, are entitled to medical 
care. And Congress, we feel, should define what is meant by de- 
pendents. 

The CHatnmMan. Any questions from—I think that covers about 
what I wanted to ask. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. ArEeNps. Doctor, could I ask you, this: In view of the fact 
you have cited the rapid rise in the number of persons getting care in 
the Armed Forces, do you feel that is outside the realm of the doctor’s 
duties in the Armed Forces—to take care of babies or let them have 
babies in the hospital? Should that be all a civilian effort? 

Dr. CurismMAN. During my tour of service of 5 years in the service 
I did obstetrics and I was located at that time in an area where the 
civilian facilities were not adequate for the care of dependents, and 
we took care of them. 

And I felt that was the answer in that particular area. But we do 
feel that perhaps if civilian facilities are adequate for the care of these 
people that civilian physicians and civilian facilities should be utilized 
to the utmost. 

The CHarrMAN. Let me ask you this, too, following that line. 

Now, this is your statement [reading]: 

Our association is of the considered opinion that there are alternative methods 
available to the Government to procure physicians for military duty, other than 
through an extension of the doctors draft law. 

Now, what alternatives? 

Dr. CurisMAN. Well, one answer I think to that is the contract 
physician, who can be utilized to care for these people in the Armed 
Forces, if necessary. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, further on, you say [reading]: 

We believe that the Armed Forces and the Congress can and should make a 
more concerted effort to effectively explore other methods of meeting military 


medical personnel requirements and thus obviate, without question, such dis- 
criminatory legislation. 


What suggestions have you or the the medical association have to 
offer for the Congress to consider? Your first one is contract 
physicians? 

Dr. Curisman. I think I could probably supply that for the record. 
I do not have all of the information available nor the action that has 
been taken by some of our councils, but I think I could supply that 
at a later date, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarrMan. Well, we would be glad to have that. Because 
the question is one that is raised upon which you are basing a portion 
of your objection. 

Dr. CurismMan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Of course, these different things constitutes your 
objections. And that was one of the grounds. Any other questions 
from any other member? 

Mr. Gavin. At that point, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickersHam. Dr. Chrisman, I would like to ask about four 
questions and you can comment briefly, if you will. 

I would like to know how long it has been since there has been a 
sufficient number of doctors to fill the civilian and military needs. 
That is one. That is, if you admit there is a shortage of doctors, and 
how long has the shortage existed. 

Then, what is your solution, that is, the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s solution? And do you believe that the United States Govern- 
ment should work out some type of a program whereby we would 
participate with the various States in increasing both the facilities and 
the faculties of these various schools? 

Dr. Curisman. If I may ask your permission, Dr. Edward L. 
Turner, on my right, is the secretary of the council on medical 
education, and hospitals of our association, and I believe he could 
answer that better than I, sir. 

Mr. WickrerHsamM. Anyhow—— 

The Cuarrman. I suggest Mr. Wickersham withhold the questions 
until we have Dr. Turner testify, so we can finish with Dr. Chrisman. 

Now, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. The question I would like to ask the doctor: I wonder 
if you think we could get any contract physicians in Seoul or Tokyo 
or Okinawa or Guam or Fairbanks or Anchorage, or wherever we have 
our troops scattered all over the world? What would you suggest, 
then? 

Dr. CurismMAn. Mr. Gavin, that has never been a statement of the 
opinion of the American Medical Association or of the physicians. 
We feel we must take care of those people in overseas areas as well as 
in those areas—— 

Mr. Gavin. If we take care of them overseas we have to take care 
of them here. We can’t discriminate. We have to either adopt one 
policy or the other as far as the Armed Forces are concerned. 

Dr. CurisMANn. We feel that the overall picture in the United States 
for care is good. But certainly, we do not feel that those people in the 
overseas areas should be denied medical care and hospitalization. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly, and so do we. 

Now, the other question: what do you think of the possibilities of 
an American Medical Academy, similar to the United States Naval 
Academy, and the United States Military Academy, to educate doctors 
for the armed services? 

Dr. Curisman. I think Dr. Turner can comment on that, sir, when 
he gives his report. 

Mr. Gavin. Could I ask you what you thought of the ASTP pro- 
gram and the V—12 program that was conducted by the Department 
of Defense during the war? 
55066—No. 15——6 
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Dr. CurismMan. I was not at that time actively concerned nor did I 
have good knowledge or information about it because I was in, myself, 
sir. 
Mr. Gavin. You what? 

Dr. Curisman. I was in the Army myself at the time, when that 
was done. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you have evidently 

Dr. CurismMan. I am not too familiar with it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you have evidently heard considerable about it 
since then. What do you think of those programs? 

Dr. CurismMan. Well, I am not too sure, sir, that they were neces- 
sary, and that is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you know of any members of the medical profession 
who participated in any of those programs, either one of those pro- 
grams, who haven’t been called into the service? 

Dr. Curisman. No; I don’t in my own area. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hézert. Doctor, you have made the statement that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association advocates the drafting of those who are 
obligated for military service in preference to the doctor who is now 
practicing. You make a general statement, but you do not give us 
any figures, such as Dr. Earnest gave us yesterday for the dentists, 
which was a very splendid and adequate statement. 

How many graduates do you estimate from the medical schools 
of this country in the next 2 years? 

Dr. CurisMAN. I am not sure that I have that figure. But I believe 
Dr. Turner has that figure. 

Mr. Héserr. That is very important. 

Dr. Curisman. If that could be taken up when he gives his report, 
or if the Chair would rule, I believe Dr. Turner could give that 
answer now, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well, suppose we have Dr. Turner testify right 
now, and give his statement. And then if we have any further 
questions we will ask Dr. 

Mr. Hépturt. Mr. Chairman, isn’t Dr. Turner going to testify 
relative to the scholarship and not this point? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know what he is going to testify to. We 
will find out right now. 

Dr. Turner, you proceed now to give the committee the benefit 
of your observation in regard to this bill, or is it confined to some 
other bill? 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, do you want me—do you wish me 
to speak to the questions that were asked? 

The CHarrRMAN. You have a prepared statement. 

Submit your prepared statement. We will see which bill it applies 
to. 











Dr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee 

The CHarRMAN. Wait 1 minute. 

Now go ahead. 

Dr. Turner. I am Dr. Edward Turner, of Chicago, IIl. 

I am the secretary of the council on medical education and 
hospitals of the American Medical Association, and am appearing 
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today as a representative of that association to support, with some 
qualifications, H. R. 4645, now pending before your committee. 

Although the bill would apply to both medical and dental personnel, 
I will limit my remarks to its medical education and procurement 
aspects. 

As we understand the proposal, it is permanent legislation designed 
to assist in solving the medical manpower problem of the Armed 
Forces by providing scholarships for the professional education of 
physicians. 

In return, scholarship students would agree to accept Reserve 
commissions for a period of 8 years, and to serve a period of active 
duty of either 3 or 4 years, exclusive of internship and residency 
training. Provision is made for reimbursement of the Government 
under certain conditions. 

The American Medical Association supports the principle of scholar- 
ship aid in return for reasonable agreements to render professional 
service. We recognize the inherent dangers of regimentation and 
indentured service in such systems, but believe that, in the subject 
bill, reasonable safeguards can minimize these hazards to an acceptable 
degree. 

In several States, programs of this type have been initiated to obtain 
physicians for rural areas. Scholarship funds are contributed by 
physicians, by farmers, or by the States, and various arrangements are 
made for the recipients to at least commence their practice in rural 
areas. It is too early to determine the long-range effect of these pro- 
grams, but, coupled with other improvements in the condition of rural 
practice, the prospects seem encouraging. 

We are cognizant that some means must be devised to close the gap 
between the number of military medical officers required and the num- 
ber of career medical officers available. We have little hope that this 
program will produce a great number of career medical officers under 
present conditions. It will, however, expose a large number of young 
physicians to an inside view of a military medical career. ‘Those who 
are satisfied can be expected to remain. If many are to decide to 
devote their professional lives to military medicine, this career must 
be made at least as attractive and satisfying as a civilian career. Not 
only must financial inducements be generally comparable, but military 
medicine must be prepared to offer the intangible professional satis- 
factions available in civilian life. H.R. 4645 alone is not the answer 
to the problem of increased resignations by medical officers. 

During their temporary period of obligated service, however, this 
group of young physicians will aid, to some extent, in relieving the 
shortage of medical officers. We are gratified to see some effort made 
to solve the problem, rather than a continued reliance on the discrimi- 
natory and destructive draft of physicians. We hope that other more 
permanent measures will be undertaken without delay. 

I stated earlier that the American Medical Association supported 
H. R. 4645 with some qualifications. 

At its June 1954 session, the house of delegates of the association 
adopted a statement endorsing the establishment of such scholarships 
as are proposed in the bill, provided that three safeguards were incor- 
porated in the program. 

These are (1) that the student not be approached until he is fully 
matriculated in the medical school; (2) that the student not expect 
nor receive special consideration so far as meeting the required stand- 
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ard of scholarship, behavior, and ethics are concerned, and that failure 
in these areas shall automatically terminate the scholarship arrange- 
ment with the student; and (3) the total number of such scholarship 
students in any year’s class in all of the schools, and the number in a 
class in any single school, shall not exceed 5 percent. 

We believe that these proposals are sound, not only from the view- 
point of protecting medical education from undue domination by the 
military scholarship program, but for the purpose of assuring the 
Armed Forces of a supply of well qualified young physicians with a 
diversified educational background. We recommend appropriate 
amendment of H. R. 4645 to include these provisions rather than their 
promulgation by regulation under section 5. 

Additionally, we respectfully invite the attention of the committee 
to certain items in the pending legislation which should be clarified 
prior to enactment. 

The typographical errors on page 2, lines 13 and 16 are obvious. 
Subsections (3) and (4) of section 5, commencing on line 15 of page 4, 
fail to limit the period during which a reserve commission may be 
tendered, or the period during which orders to active duty may be 
issued. We believe that the statute should set reasonable limits for 
such actions, after which the service obligation should be canceled. 

We suggest that section 6 include a remission clause similar to that 
included in section 7 in order that equitable action in unusual cases 
will not be foreclosed unintentionally by statute. We see little value 
to the Armed Forces of the service provision of section 7, commencing 
at line 12 of page 6. 

This feature, although optional, is nothing more than indentured 
service to work off a debt, and we recommend strongly against its 
enactment, unless there is a showing that the service required has 
some special value to the Armed Forces and is related to the scholar- 
ship training received. 

This concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. I wish to 
thank you. And I would be pleased to try to answer to the best of 
my ability any questions which members pose. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Members of the committee, have you any questions to ask the 
Doctor—— 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

In regard to the scholarship phase of the bill, H. R. 4645? 

Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Mine partly applies to scholarship. I would 
like to renew my question, Dr. Turner: Does the association admit the 
shortage of medical doctors both to civilian and military, and if so, 
how great is that shortage and how long has it existed and what is the 
American Medical Association doing to alleviate the situation, and 
are you or are you not in favor of any type of Government assistance 
either in supplying additional faculty or facilities, cooperating with 
the States or with the medical colleges? 

Dr. Turner. First of all, Mr. Chairman and Congressman, | 
think your first question is an exceedingly difficult one to answer. 
It depends on who is posing the question, and what the particular 
problems are. The population of the country is growing. There is 
need for an increasing number of physicians. This has been taking 
place very steadily over the last several years. 
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If I can interject just a few figures, I think it might be useful at 
this point. 

At the present time, there are 28,000—or this past year, there were 
28,227 students in medical schools in the United States. 

There were 6,861 graduates this year. The year before there had 
been 5,553. The year before that, 5,136. The year before that, 5,097. 

In 1930, there were 4,565 physicians graduated. 

In 1925, 3,842 graduated from American medical schools. 

In 1910, there were 3,165 medical graduates from approved medical 
schools. 

So that over this period the number of graduates has incressed 
from 3,165 from approved medical schools in 1910 to 6,861 this last 
vear. 

Mr. Gavin. That is 45 years ago. That.is a long time back. 

Dr. Turner. [ am trying, if I may have your permission, to point 
out that, as the population of the country has been increasing approxi- 
mately 2 times the number of physicians, graduates from approved 
medical schools have increased approximately 125 percent. In other 
words, in excess of the actual population increase. 

The CHarrMaNn. Now, Doctor, that answered the first part of Mr. 
Wickersham’s question. The latter part, with reference to the 
Government providing—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrMan. Wait one minute. 

Now, to finish the other phase of it, with reference to the Govern- 
ment providing the facilities, in the establishment of a school for 
medical students for the armed services. ‘That is the other phase of 
Mr. Wickersham’s question. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Also—— 

The CuarrMan. Wait one minute. 

Dr. Turner. As I understood, Mr. Chairman, vou asked whether 
the AMA favored any kind of Government aid to medical schools. 
I wish to assure you that the American Medical Association has 
already indicated that it favors the idea of a one-time grant to medical 
schools for construction purposes. 

At the present time, I believe Senator Hill has a bill in preparation 
which is directed toward construction grants for medical schools. I 
believe there are other bills in the House at the present time. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, Doctor, that is a little bit different from the 
question. That is aid to preexisting medical schools. What Mr. 
Wickersham was asking you about: The views of the American 
Medical Association, if he has any, if it has reached a decision, as to 
Congress providing a medical college to turn out doctors for its armed 
services. That is the question Mr. Wickersham asked you. 

Dr. Turner. I am sorry but I am not quite clear. 

The Cuarrman. What did you say? 

Dr. Turner. I am not quite clear on this point. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Wickersham, and also Mr. Gavin, asked the 
question, What is the attitude of the American Medical Association 
in having Congress establish a medical school for the purpose of pro- 
viding doctors for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Gavin. Similar to the United States Military Academy and 
the Naval Academy and American Medical Academy. 

Dr. Turner. I understand. I am sorry. I understand. 
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It is my opinion that the American Medical Association would not 
favor the establishment of a military medical school of the type sug- 
gested. I think they would base that opinion on the belief that the 
Army, or the military services can best be served by individuals who 
have had the opportunity for the varied experiences that would be 
offered by the medical schools throughout the country, that the in- 
creasing development of medical schools in this country and the 
increasing enrollment of students should be able to meet the needs of 
the military services. It is felt that some career military personnel 
might be furnished through the development of this military medical 
scholarship program and that a Military Medical Academy or medical 
school would not be necessary. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Mr. Chairman, he didn’t quite—my question 
was not quite the same as Mr. Gavin’s. I wanted to know what the 
American Medical Association is doing to relieve this shortage, and 
also to ascertain whether or not you would be willing for the Federal 
Government to pay, say, 50-50, the share to the State or to the medical 
school for both the faculty and facilities. 

The CHarrMAN. He takes the position, as I understand it, that there 
is no shortage. He pointed out in 1910 there were 3,000 graduating 
and in 1954 there were 6,000. Therefore, that keeps in proportion 
to the increased population. Is that what you said? 

Dr. Turner. That is what I said, Mr. Chairman. 

The point I am trying to make is that there is no way that I can 
tell that in 1910 there might not have been in the minds of some people 
a shortage in medical personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you tell us the population in 1910? 

Dr. Turner. In 1910 it was approximately 75 million. 

Mr. Gavin. 75 million, and we are now 165 or 170 million. 

Dr. Turner. Somewhere around there. 

Mr. Gavin. In 1910 you had 3,000, you were turning out 3,000 
doctors, and in 1951, 2 and 3 you said you turned out 5,000. So cer- 
tainly, that is not in proportion to the increased size of our population. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I pointed out that at the present time 
it is approximately 7,000. 

Mr. Gavin. Approximately. 

But you did quote in ’51, ’2, and ’3 around 5,000. 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

The increased size of medical-school classes and the newly develop- 
ing medical schools have been adding to the number of graduates. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly, with the shortage of doctors apparently all 
over the country and also in the services, the doctors haven’t been— 
we haven’t sufficient doctors to meet the needs and demand for our 
increased population. You will admit that, won’t you? 

Dr. Turner. I think that, again, I have failed to indicate that 
there is a steady increase and there will be a steady increase for many 
years ahead, as the newly devesoping medical schools begin to graduate 
students. 

There are now—let me give you the exact figures on that. There 
are now at the present time—these new medical schools either under 
development or beginning to start: University of California at Los 
Angeles graduates its first class this year. The University of Miami 
next year. Albert Einstein Medical School will graduate its first 
class in 1959. Seaton Hall is just getting under way and will graduate 
its first class around ’59 or ’60. 
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The University of Mississippi—those are all completely new 4-year 
schools. The University of Mississippi is transferring from a 2-year 
to a 4-year school and will graduate its first group of students in ’57 
or ’58. 

The University of Missouri is transferrmg from a 2-year school to 
a 4-year school and will graduate its first students in ’57 or ’58. 

West Virginia, is transferring from a 2-year to a 4-year school and 
will be graduating its first class in either ’57 or ’58. 

In addition to these eight schools, the University of Washington 
graduated its first class in 1950. The University of North Carolina 
graduated its first class of medical graduates last year. 

So for your information, there is a very definite increase in facilities 
for graduation of doctors and for the graduation of physicians as well 
as the training of physicians. 

The American Medical Association has over the years done every- 
thing it possibly can to foster the development of good medical 
schools, to encourage the development of good medical schools, to 
consult and advise and assist in-every way they possibly can. 

Mr. Gavin. Why are we short of doctors today? 

The CHarRMAN. One minute, Mr. Gavin, now. Let the witness 
finish. Had you finished your answer to the question? 

Dr. Turner. I think I have furnished with that particular point. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kilday 

Mr. Hféspert. May I get an answer to my point? 

The CHarrMan. All right, everybody will get a chance. 

Mr. Hépert. I know. But I asked this 10 minutes ago. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

We will go ahead to you. I will ask Mr. Kilday if he would yield. 

Mr. Kiupay. I yield. 

The CHarrMAn. Go ahead, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hépert. Doctor, I asked the question of the previous witness 
and he said you would answer it. 

How many graduates do you anticipate this year will graduate 
from the medical schools who would be liable for military service? 

Dr. Turner. I could answer the first part of that question, Mr. 
Congressman. I am not sure J] can answer the second part. 

Mr. Hépert. Well—— 

Dr. Turner. Because I do not know offhand the military liability 
of all these individuals. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, Doctor, the reason I asked the question was 
because the statement was made by the previous witness that this 
new draft law should apply to those who owe their basic military 
obligation to the Government. 

Then I ask you how many of those individuals do owe such a basic 
military obligation to the Government. If you advanced that as the 
reason for the opposition to the law, you certainly must be prepared to 
give us figures. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, this year, there will be over 6,900 
graduates from medical schools and next year over 7,000 graduates. 

Mr. Héserrt. That is approximately 7,000 each year. 

Dr. Turner. Very nearly 7,000 this year, and over 7,000 next 
year. There will be over 14,000 graduates in the 2 years. 











Mr. Hépert. Now, included in those 7 and 7, or a total of 14,000: 
How many of them owe a basic military obligation to the Govern- 
ment? 

Dr. Turner. I am sure I can give those figures exactly by obtaining 
material from the office. But offhand, I would say that at least 60 
percent of that total of 14,000 would be available for Government 
service. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, how many doctors will be required under the 
draft law for the next 2 years, the overall picture? 

Dr. Turner. We were informed that the need would be about 
5,507 from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Hféperr. Well, now, 60 percent of 7,000 would be 4,200. 

Dr. Turngr. 60 percent 

Mr. Héperrv. Isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

But this is a 2-year period, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hésert. You are combining—your 5,000 repiy is for 2 years. 

Dr. Turner. Two years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hféserr. So that is 2,500 each year. 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. H&éserr. So on the basis of 60 percent of a 7,000 graduating 
class, you would have a leeway of approximately 1,200 graduaies. 

Dr. Turner. It would seem so to me, sir. 

Mr. Hfésert. Those are the two answers I want. 

Now, the last question or the last comment. You have listed a 
series of new medical schools as indicating that medical schools are 
growing over the country, for facilities for medical students? 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. And I merely direct your attention to the testimony 
before this committee some 6 or 7 years ago when this legislation was 
first proposed, and the American Medical Association at that time 
made the statement that new schools could not be started because you 
couldn’t acquire the faculties nor the money for them. And yet, 
today, you have named a series of schools which have started in spite 
of that statement at that particular time. 

Dr. Turner. Well, Mr. Congressman, I am not aware of that 
statement or whether that was simply part of some overall other 
statement. It would be impossible for me to answer that. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, Dr. Morgan made that statement before this 
committee for the American Medical Association. 

Now, one final question. How many applicants in the recognized 
medical schools in this country are accepted as compared to those who 
apply? 

Dr. TurNER. Mr. Congressman, I can give you those figures exactly. 
Last year, 1 our of every 1.97 applicants was accepted to a medical 
school. In other words, one out of every two applicants to a medical 
school was accepted. 

Mr. Héserr. That is in line almost with the dental schools, where 
1 out of 2 is accepted. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kripay. Dr. Turner, you stated here that at the June 1954 
session of the house of delegates the scholarship provision was 
endorsed, provided there would be certain safeguards. 
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Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the first one you mentioned is that the student 
not be approached until he has fully matriculated in the medical school. 

Can you give us some of the thinking or the discussion of the house 
of delegates in connection with that? 

Dr. Turnor. Mr. Congressman, I think I can clarify that point. 

There are basic fundamentals in regard to the background training 
of a man that are considered necessary before he engaged in the study 
of medicine. 

This particular provision was suggested, because it is felt that any 
individual who goes into a medical school should meet all of these 
basic qualifications in training and in basic ability. And the selection 
of individuals prior to the time they were admitted to medical schools 
might result in the selection of someone who realiy wasn’t as fully 
qualified to study medicine as he should be. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, you do recognize that that is a pretty effective 
means, but you will not increase the supply of doctors, don’t you? 

The CHatrMAN. That is right. 

Dr. Turner. I don’t see how that 

Mr. Kiipay. Well, let us take the young man who has every quali- 
fication except the financial ability to matriculate. The man who 
has every aptitude for a medical career, but he cannot see his way 
financially toward getting through medical school. You are not going 
to do anything toward helping him matriculate. 

Dr. Turner. But 

Mr. Kiupay. He is going to be one of the two who has applied and 
be accepted before you will approach him as to whether or not he would 
accept this scholarship. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Congressman, I have known of very few students 
in my long years as a dean who have been turned down from schools 
of medicine because of finances. 

Mr. Kitpay. Oh, I guess that is true. But how about many who 
have not applied because they did not have the financial ability to go 
through? Those wouldn’t come to your attention, would they? 

Dr. Turner. That is a question | could not answer. 

Mr. Kitpay. But this does create a very effective means by which 
you are not going to increase the number of people entering upon the 
study of medicine. In other words, only one-half of those who apply 
are now accepted, and then you are going to only approach those who 
have come within the one-half and be accepted. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairMAN. So it doesn’t mean a single new student will go in 
by the scholarship method. 

Dr. Turner. If his entering meant having a scholarship before 
he could even qualify for admission; that is, he would have to qualify 
for admission, and if he qualified for admission and then wanted to 
apply for a scholarship, he could have that scholarship before he 
started his studies. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, I won’t pursue that phase of it. 

Dr. Turner. You see—— 

Mr. Kiupay. Excuse me. 

Dr. Turner. You see, the admissions, Mr. Congressman, are 
usually many, many months, selections are many, many months 
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prior to actual beginning of the study of medicine. And if this 
young man had all of the qualifications and wanted to go in under a 
military medical scholarship program, he could be selected and start 
his program as a scholarship. 

Mr. Kiupay. Still you don’t mention the boy who will not apply 
because he sees no possibility of financing himself through the long 
period of education. 

But you express here the fear of regimentation and whatnot from 
Government assistance. That is nothing new in education in this 
country, is it, Doctor? Aren’t the land-grant colleges right now 
celebrating their 100th anniversary and isn’t it recognized by educators 
that education progressed from liberal arts into the sciences and the 
professions and whatnot actually with the establishment 100 years ago 
in this country of land-grant colleges, which were created out of 
land granted by the Federal Government to the States, and created 
our A. & M. colleges and things of that kind? 

Dr. Turner. I think the primary concern here, Mr. Congressman, 
is the idea of developing an indentured service rather than any other 
factor in this particular situation. 

We hate to think of American youth as having to go into some form 
of indentured service. We believe that if there is a reasonable arrange- 
ment made whereby there can be equitable escape clauses under proper 
conditions, that the arrangement suggested is perfectly all right, and 
the AMA has gone down in favor of this. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that goes along with your recommendation 
that only the man who has been matriculated will be selected for a 
scholarship. If you should expand your thinking to increasing the 
number of medical students, the young man who had no chance of 
becoming a doctor except by accepting this aid, there wouldn’t be 
anything wrong to his agreeing to serve a limited period of time in 
compensation, wouldn’t it? 

The CuarrMan. What about the Holloway plan? 

Mr. Kiupay. Certainly. 

The CuarrmMan. That is already in operation. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Congressman, the AMA is thinking in terms of 
the suitability of the individual to meet the basic qualification for the 
study of medicine, and that is why it is felt that first of all the student 
should meet all of the basic requirements for admission to the school 
before he would be acceptable for a scholarship. It is on the basis of 
background preparation. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kiupay. I yield. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, even though the student has been screened very 
carefully, you still haven’t the facilities to take him if he did meet 
your qualifications, is that not correct? 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Gavin, if this bill should go through, the various 
medical schools would make it possible to carry a number of these 
scholarships in each of the schools. 

Mr. Gavin. I am not talking about the present. I am talking about 
the past. The point that I am trying to bring out is the fact that your 
American Medical Association should have anticipated what is happen- 
ing today 15 or 20 years ago. You are now reawakened to the need for 
doctors, and facilities are being provided, and educational institutions 
are being created to educate these boys. 
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I say it should have been done 15, 20 years ago, and your association 
is the one that should have instituted or initiated such a program to 
develop our educational institutions, so that we wouldn’t be in the 
position that we are in today. I believe you are awakened to that 
necessity now. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Bates 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of leaving 
some factual information with Mr. Gavin? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates, any questions? 

Mr. Barss. Yes, sir. 

Doctor, on page 2, in talking about the professional career in the 
service, you said: 








This career must be made at least as attractive and satisfying as the civilian career. 
Not only must financial inducements be generally comparable but military medi- 
cine must be prepared to offer the intangible professional satisfactions available 
in civilian life. 

Now, on that I have two questions. 

Do I understand, then, from what you say that the professional 
challenge is not as great in the Armed Forces as it is in civilian life? 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Congressman, I think that a good many of the 
physicians feel that that is true. 

Mr. Barss. In what particular respect, Doctor? 

Dr. Turner. The problem of constant opportunities for study, for 
exchange of views with their colleagues and various other medical 
institutions, the research opportunities, the problems for advancement 
and increase of stipend in reasonable periods. 

Mr. Barss. That is the next question I have, but just on the pro- 
fessional challenge, I would like to have you explore that one first. 

Dr. Turner. I am quite sure in the discussions that I have had 
with some of the men, that that is the reaction of many of the young 
people, that they feel they do not have the same freedom of oppor- 
tunity for advancement in their professional areas that they do in 
civilian life. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I was of the impression that these various things 
which you mentioned were available to the medical officers in the 
Armed Forces. 

Dr. Turner. I think they have been increasing so, and I think 
that the Armed Forces have been doing everything under the sun 
during the last few years that they can to increase the attractiveness 
of the service opportunities. 

Mr. Bares. They confer with other services. They confer with 
other hospitals. They do send them further to school, and all of 
those various things, as I understand it. Is that correct? 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. And yet there is still this reaction 
on the part of many of the young men. The details you would have 
to get from some of them. I can only give you the reaction of my own 
older son, who was in the service as a member of the ASTP and then 
afterward 2 years of further service, and at the time when I think he 
might have had an appeal made to him to become a career officer the 
very things happened which discouraged him from considering— 

Mr. Bates. Some of them might have been personal as well as 
professional. It is difficult to generalize on one particular case. 
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Dr. Turner. That is probably true in many cases. 

Mr. Bates. So you say they have improved that immeasurably. So 
perhaps your argument gets into the next point, perhaps even more 
than that, and that is the question of the financial inducements. You 
believe they ought to be made comparable to civilian life? 

Dr. Turner. I think, Mr. Congressman, if they are going to stay in 
as career individuals, the financial inducements will have to be more 
attractive than they have been. Whether they should be identical 
with civilian life, | think is another question, but they should be 
improved. 

Mr. Bares. Of course that would be a rapid departure from any- 
thing we do today in the Armed Forces. 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Barss. If we were to consider such a proposition, we would 
have to have figures. In the Armed Forces we can compile those as 
to the average earnings of a doctor. I wonder if you could give us the 
average earnings of a doctor in civilian life. 

Dr. Turner. I think the Council on Medical Service, Mr. Congress- 
man, should answer that question. I do not have detailed figures with 
me and we can supply that information, if you desire. 

The CHatrMAN. Well, isn’t there some document somewhere pub- 
lished that shows approximately the average earnings of physicians 
throughout the Nation? I have been reading something along that 
line. 

Mr. BLanprForp. It is $15,000 according to the Naval Institute. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. But let’s get it from the witness, 
not from our counsel, now. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, may we ask Mr. Stetler, from the 
legal counsel of the AMA, to answer that question? He is with us. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. Can anyone of the American Medical 
Association advise the committee on that point? 

Mr. Sreriter. There have been a series of studies on average in- 
comes of physicians. Our bureau of medical economic research 
made a study with the Department of Labor about 2 years ago, and 
we have complete figures on average incomes as of that time by 
specialty, and we would be glad to supply it to the committee. 

The CuarrMan. Well now, give the committee the information here. 

Have you the figures? 

Mr. Sretier. I don’t have that study with us. This document, 
which was just handed me was another study by the Department of 
Commerce, but we have made our own. 

The CHarrMan. What does the Department of Commerce docu- 
ment show? 

Mr. Srerier. I haven’t read this. It was just handed to me. 

The CuarrMan. Put it in the record, if you can. 

Mr. Sretier. This is available if you care to have it. We have 
our other, which we can supply. 

The CHarrMan. Our counsel says his information was it runs about 
$15,000. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Chairman, there is a radical difference, as I recall, 
between the income of doctors in your rural areas and your urban 
areas. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bates, have you any further questions? 
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Mr. Bates. We are trying to get an answer here. The question 
has been brought up in Dr. Turner’s statement. Now, if we are 
going to give any consideration to his statement, we ought to have 
the figures. 

The CHArrRMAN. All right, give the figures. 

Mr. Sreriter. We have the figures. This is the survey of physi- 
cians’ incomes, which has been published as of 3 or 4 years ago. 

This table shows the average gross income of physicians, and then 
it breaks it down by specialty. All physicians: the average income 
is shown as $11,058 per year. This is quite a chart. I can read 
the whole thing or submit it. Then it is broken down by general 
practice—— 

The CuarrMan, Put it in the record at that point. That gives 
us something. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that figure—— 

The CHarrMan. Are you through, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. I am trying to finish up, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. All right, go ahead and finish up. 

Mr. Barrs. Now, whose figure is this one here? 

Mr. Srerer. These are figures that were compiled in the joint 
study betwe en the American Medical Association and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Barss. And that is—— 

Mr. Streruer. 1951 or 1952. 

Mr. Batss. This is 1955. So you want to bring that up to date 
for the record. 

Now, Doctor, as I read your statement, you say these emoluments 
must be at least as attractive and as satisfying. Now, do I gather 
from that that you would expect the doctors in the Armed Forces to 
be paid more than that? 

Dr. Turner. More than this? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Turner. No. 

Mr. Bates. Now, this is an average figure. You take into con- 
sideration your rural doctors. 

Dr. Turner. But there would be various levels of appointment in 
the military services, presumably, and they would vary in the services, 
and this might be an average in the service, also. 

Mr. Bates. Well, then let’s carry that forward. This will be 
something entirely new. 

Now, if a doctor can make $15,000 on the outside, from your 
statement I gather he ought to get at least that if he is in the armed 
services. Now, is that what you mean? 

Dr. Turner. I think that there is another thing to remember here, 
Mr. Congressman. Most of these men when they go into the service 
are in the younger group who are not commanding the type of income 
that a man has when he has been out for some time. 

Mr. Batss. Yes. That is because of the compulsion aspects. But 
the point you were trying to establish is that we ought to make the 
Armed Forces attractive, and if we are going to make it attractive, 
of course we are having in mind people who will stay for a lifetime, 
until they retire. 

Dr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. So I am addressing myself to those people who have 
made it a career, 
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Now, would you say they should be paid $25,000, if that is what 
they can earn on the outside? I am just trying to find out what you 
did have in mind. 

Dr. Turner. I think the idea is that they should have a reason- 
able income, reasonably comparable with the kind of privileges they 
might have as practicing physicians in private life. 

Now, let me just add one other thing there. 

Another thing that goes along with this thing we have been dis- 
cussing is that specialists who are specialists be able to practice their 
specialties. Because in the armed services sometimes specialists have 
been far removed from some of the things that they were prepared 
to do. 

Another thing I think you find objectionable on the part of many 
of the medical officers is that they get so immersed in paperwork 
that they are not actually carrying out professional work in medicine. 

Those are some of the things that I think raise some of the diffi- 
culties in the mind of the physicians. 

Mr. Bates. From the point of view of remuneration, you feel that 
they ought to get essentially what they could earn on the outside? 

Dr. Turner. They ought to get something that is at least directed 
toward that, not maybe the maximum but an average figure or some- 
thing that is reasonable. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMAN. Now, members of the committee, as I interpret 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Are you through, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Winsteap. I want to ask a question. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteapb. I wonder if this survey included all doctors in the 
United States, including those in the military and in other Govern- 
ment services and on salary, and semiretired doctors. 

Dr. Turner. May I refer that to Mr. Stetler? 

Mr. Sretver. It covers all of it and breaks it down between them. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, that is in your answer. 

The CuatrMan. As I interpret what the witnesses have said, repre- 
senting the American Medical Association, it is to this effect, that the 
American Medical Association is opposed to the extension of the draft, 
the so-called doctors draft? 

Dr. CurIsMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The position of the American Medical Association 
with reference to the bill for scholarship is that they favor it in principle 
provided it is so worded that there will not be an increase of doctors 
sent to the medical schools 

Dr. Curisman. No. 

Dr. Turner. No. 

The CuarrMan. I am putting it in the very reverse, because that is 
what it amounts to—isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Turner. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, let’s see. Isn’t that exactly what you said? 
You said that the scholarships should be awarded to those who have 
already 
Mr. Hé&srrr. Not even in. 
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The CHatRMAN. Been approved for acceptance. 

Mr. Kiupay. Already matriculated. 

The CHatrmMan. And already matriculated. 

Now, that means exactly what I said, that it doesn’t bring in any 
new blood. It only takes the blood that is there and gives the benefit 
to it, isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMANn. Now, wait 1 minute. 

Now, isn’t that exactly correct? 

(Dr. Turner nods.) 

The CHarrRMAN. Because I thought, and we thought the objective 
of it was to stimulate and accelerate, at least a number of new students 
that the scholarship would be extended to. But that doesn’t happen. 
That is not what you are suggesting. You are suggesting just the 
reverse, that it be extended to those who matriculated, who have 
accepted and are already in. So therefore it is a gratuity that will 
be given to those who are already probably making their financial 
arrangements to enter the thing. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Then the other position of the American Medical 
Association is that you look with favor upon some kind of assistance 
or grant to medical institutions, as you referred to certain bills pending 
in the House? 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to the second point you 
made? 

The CHarrMANn. Yes. I don’t want to misrepresent you. I just 
want to get it straight. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Turner. We do not understand 

The CuHarrMan. I can’t understand you. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, we did not understand that the pur- 
pose of this bill is necessarily directed toward increasing the number 
of medical students at all. We understood that the purpose of this 
bill was to afford some military medical scho'arships to medical 
students. 

The CHarrMan. Well 

Dr. Turner. And that it did not necessarily imply that medical 
students increase their facilities by 5 percent or by 10 percent or any 
other figure. 

And I would like to point out also, as I did a few moments ago, 
that the facilities for medical education in this country are being 
increased currently. 

The CHarrMAN. I understand. 

Dr. Turner. And during the next few years by 10 percent over 
what they were. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Dr. Turner. They have been increased during recent years. 

The CHarrMaNn. Then the other position of the American Medical 
Association is that you might look with favor and you do look with 
favor upon legislation which would provide Federal assistance to 
medical colleges. I judge that is what you support. 

Dr. Turner. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Then the other position in that you are opposed 
to the Federal Government establishing a medical school to train its 
personnel for the Department of Defense. 
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Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now, any further questions from members of the committee? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, Doctor, you don’t contend in your 
testimony that the setting up of these scholarships will increase the 
number of graduates from the medical schools? 

Dr. Turner. No, sir. That did not seem to us was the purpose of 
the bill at all. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, you will continue to have the same 
number of graduates each year regardless of whether these scholar- 
ships are established or not? 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, that will depend on the individual 
action of every medical school. They have their own arrangements. 
They make their own decisions as to how many students they shall 
take and how many they shall reject. 

Mr. Fisner. Well, you have already said that the average over the 
country—only about half of those who apply can be admitted. 

Dr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisuer. Are being admitted. 

All right, that is all. 

‘The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. Just two questions. 

In reference to the Secretary’s statement that he didn’t understand 
that this bill was to encourage the procurement of additional students 
of medicine, line 4, the caption of the bill, expressly says, 

It is to facilitate the procurement of physicians and dentists for the Armed 
Forces. 

Then again on page 2, line 15, it says, 

In order to provide the supplementary program for training and procurement 
of doctors. 

Now, the other question: 

So it should appear crystal clear that the purpose of this bill is to 
assist in the procurement of students for medicine. 

Now, my question is this, Mr. Secretary: I call your attention to 
the last page of your statement, where you say you recommend 
strongly against the enactment of the language in section 7, com- 
mencing at line 12. That is the section which requires 2 years’ service. 
But of course you have read page 7, which is almost entirely devoted 
to escape means and methods in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Defense in case he finds that the boy, during his course or upon grad- 
uation should be relieved, or obtain part—in whole or in part his 
grant of scholarship. 

The way it looks to me, Mr. Secretary, is that the American Medical 
Association is in practice, because of the wording of your objection, 
not desirous of having the boy who receives the scholarship required to 
pay back his loan. Because you are quite anxious that the sections of 
the bill which do put the boy who receives money as a scholarship 
relieved from any obligation to do so or do anything about it. 

That is the way I read your objection. Don’t you read it the same 
way? 
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Dr. Turner. No, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, you object to him staying in the military service 
as part of his obligation to pay back his money. Why shouldn’t he 
stay in the military service? That is what we are after. 

Dr. Turner. There has been no objection to his staying in the 
military service in return for his training, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, you designate it as an internment period. 

Mr. Huppueston. Indenture. 

Mr. Doyte. I mean an indentured service. You designate the 
requirement of the bill, where we require him to serve 2 years, as a 
period of indentured service. 

Dr. Turner. Beyond a reasonable return of service it would be- 
come a matter of indenture, but it is a payment back for finances 
received and was so considered. 

Mr. Doyte. What would be a reasonable term in your judgment? 
You objected to it. What have you to recommend, if anything? 
I find you make a great many objections, but you don’t make any 
recommendations that are practical. 

Mr. StetLter. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

Mr. Sretier. I think basically we ought to reiterate we are in 
favor of this bill. The changes or the recommendations on this last 
page are in our mind rather technical changes and not substantive 
changes. 

Mr. Doyue. Mr. Counsel, my question was not technical. It was 
substantive. I have asked now what period of time appears reason- 
able in the judgment of the AMA. 

Mr. Sreruer. It appeared set out in the year. 

Mr. Doyte. That is 2 years. 

Mr. Srerter. That is true. 

Mr. Doytx. You objected to it in the last page. 

Mr. StetierR. We had objected in unusual cases. We say the 
same escape clause provided in section 7 should be written into 
section 6. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let’s get back to this with Dr. Turner. 

Now, you testified just a while ago that this 5 percent or 300 
that are going to get the scholarship will come from the group that 
has already been accepted. 

Now, what is the viewpoint of the association with reference to 
increasing it 5 percent and there being approximately 300 more 
going in each year? 

Dr. TurNER. You mean increasing the number of students? 

The CuarrMan. That is right. That is what I am driving at. 

Dr. Turner. That would be entirely up to the individual schools. 
The American Medical Association itself would take no stand on 
that at all. 

The CHarrmMan. Then it would be as to the capacity of the indi- 
vidual schools? 

Dr. Turner. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, would it be welcomed by the American 
Medical Association that the schools be expanded to meet that'con- 
dition for the accelerated students? 

Dr. Turner. Certainly, sir; if the schools have the facilities and 
faculty to do it. That is up to them. 
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The CuarrMan. All right. Then if the schools have the facilities 
and get the financial support to increase more students going to the 
medical schools, the American Medical Association would look with 
favor on that? 

Dr. Turner. They have continually. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Dr. Turner. They have consistently. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Have consistently. Then that brings the point 
that the American Medical Association would like to see more doctors, 
then? 

Dr. Turner. They have encouraged the development of med- 
ical 

The CuarrMan. What did you say? 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, they have encouraged the develop- 
ment of new schools. 

They have tried to support them in every way. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Then what is the trouble that we can’t get larger facilities? Larger 
plants, to accommodate the number of people that want to go to 
medical school to become doctors? 

What is the trouble in this? Is it the failure of the States to make 
the money available? What is the trouble? 

Dr. Turner. At the present time one of the problems of course is 
financial. 

Another problem is the facilities that exist, the equipment and 
facilities that are available to train medical students. 

Medical education is a very expensive thing; in the first place you 
cannot train doctors in large groups like you can train people in history 
or mathematics. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, I grant you. It is, almost individual 
training? 

Dr. Turner. We recognize the need for greater financing. The 
American Medical Education Foundation has been trying to help 
support medical schools. The national fund for education has also 
been trying to help raise more money for medical schools. 

The CHarrMan. Well, if all that is true, then why do you look with 
disfavor upon the Federal Government stepping in and saying ‘‘We 
will try to train and educate those that we want to serve in the armed 
services’’? 

Dr. Turner. I do not think the AMA has raised an objection to 
doing that. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you raised—— 

Dr. Turner. In the medical school, in the existing medical schools. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, I understand that. 

But you are pointing out—you said the American Medical Associa- 
tion looked with favor on the expansion of the schools and to create 
more facilities and you have always stood for having more doctors. 

Now, nevertheless the States are not doing it. 

When the States fail to do things, why should not the Federal 
Government, if it is found necessary do do it, step in the picture? 

And yet, notwithstanding what you said, you oppose the Federal 
Government doing it. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman- 
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es The CuHatRMAN. You are only in favor of the Federal Government 
he doing it through the existing sihwele which you admitted do not have 
th the facilities or might be said are inadequate to meet the demands. 

And everybody knows that we have to have doctors. 

We want the finest in the country. Every time I get an ache, I 

am running to a doctor. I am for them. 

But at the same time I want plenty of them around. [Laughter.] 
nt § Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman 
rs, . The Cuarrman. And we all know—the statistics show, that has 

just been brought in here by the counselor, that the average income 

d- of doctors is $15,000 a year. 


And there are plenty of boys who would like to get an opportunity 
to do that. But they can’t do it, for the reason the States are not 
p- providing facilities. 
Now with the States not doing it and the great demand—and we 
need doctors for the armed services. 
And you have to have facilities for them. Then why shouldn’t 


rer | the Department of Defense step in and say, ‘“‘We will build our college 
to and we will educate our doctors.” 
Then let the States continue to educate the doctors for the civilian 
ke f purposes. It would make more doctors available all over the United 
q States. 
. aa Of course, I recognize that you can’t educate doctors like you do 
i people in the Naval Academy or in West Point. You can’t take a large 
nd | class in of 100 or 200 students. They must go in small driblets and 


they must all have probably individual education. That is what is 
ou worrying me. 


ry Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one comment there? 

You indicated that the States were not doing this. 

ual On the other hand, I have tried to point out that in several States 
: now they are meeting this challenge to develop medical schools. And 

‘he there are a number of them being developed now. 

elp The States are trying to meet their obligations here. 

lso . In California there is developed another new school. 

The CuarrmMan. You must recognize that the military is the juris- 
ith diction of the Government. The first duty of the Government is to 
We prepare for its defense. We did that for its line officers. . 
1ed . Now, why should not—if the State schools and the medical colleges 

can’t furnish enough doctors to go around, why shouldn’t the Depart- 
to ment of Defense step in the picture and say ‘‘We are going to try to 
have a school in which we can train some doctors that will go into our 
services’’? 
ols. It is identically the same principle that the States are doing. It 
is the same thing that Mississippi is doing and that Georgia is doing 
sla- and other States are doing. They said ‘‘We will give you medical 
ate | education if you come back home and stay at home and practice 
% ; medicine there.” 

Then why should not the Government say “We need doctors.” 
ral : We need 6,000 doctors a year, or whatever number you need. We 
ire? should provide some kind of facilities. But nevertheless you people 
oral say, No, you won’t go along with that. And yet at the same time 


you admit that there is probably more talent than is available. 
Mr. Stetier. Mr. Chairman? 
rT Y 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Srerier. On that point, we are certainly in agreement that 
we want to provide the best medical care for the members of the 
Armed Forces. 

We have considered this business of a separate military medical 
academy. We have discussed it with people from the Armed Forces— 
the Surgeons General. 

It has been our belief that you won’t get a proper cross-section of 
physicians to provide medical care to the men in the Armed Forces if 
your career medical officers are al] going to come from one school, that 
you can now get from getting graduates from all over the country. 

The Government, if they established their own military academy, 
would have considerable difficulty 

Mr. Gavin. Medical academy? 

Mr. Sretcer. In getting staff and in getting qualified students. 
And it is our impression from discussing this with the Surgeons 
General that they do not want a military medical academy. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we all get to this point now. We know we 
have to have—we draft people to go in the service, and every one of 
us here are for the draft because necessity requires it. 

And we know when they get in there they are entitled to medical 
care. And we know we don’t have enough regular doctors in the 
service. 

So therefore we have to invoke a draft law. 

Now, the draft law is expiring. And when we come down to renew 
it, the American Medical Association says “We are against it, we 
don’t want you to do that again.” 

Then when we begin to discuss some way by which the Army, 
Navy and Air Force can create the doctors, then the Medical Associa- 
tion says, “‘No, we are against that, too.” 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. So that is what it all sizes up to. 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Chairman, let’s keep the record straight there in 
what the doctor said in discussing the matter with the Surgeon 
General. 

The testimony before this committee showed when this idea was 
projected and the first draft law came up, then Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal agreed it was something to explore. 

Then General Eisenhower agreed that it was a good idea to look 
into. And then General Bliss, the Surgeon General of the Army, 
agreed it was something to look into. So let’s keep the record straight. 
It is not a closed mind from the military. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor—— 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman— 

May I make an observation? 

The Cuarrman. Let the doctor answer it. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to point out one other 
thing in connection with the discussion here. 

The development of a single institute of this kind would be but a 
drop in the bucket, with the number of personnel you say you need in 
military services. 

The CHarrman. Well, it would help. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. But, Mr. Chairman, that kills their argument— 
if you will yield at that point. 
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That kills their argument. Then you would not get a crosssection. 
If it is only a drop in the bucket, you have to go back to the other 
institutions to get it. 

And that kills the previous argument. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. As I understand this situation after a number of 
conferences with both the American Medical Association and with 
people in the armed services—neither one of these groups have 
approved of a medical college. 

It seems to me a logical thing to have. I have introduced a bill to 
establish one, as have other Members of the Congress in the past, but 
they have not yet given their consent, either the Department of 
Defense or the American Medical Association. 

That is only one way, however, in which we can approach this 
problem which presently confronts the armed services. 

The other way in which it can be approached is partially before us 
today. 

The other way to approach this question is to do two things: First 
of all increase the facilities, the facilities which make possible the 
graduation of doctors. 

Now by the way in which our Congress is set up, that legislation 
is not before this committee. It is before the Priest committee under 
a bill which Mr. Priest has introduced and before the Hill committee 
under a bill which Mr. Hill has introduced. 

I have myself offered to testify before both committees on that 
angle, or that portion of the second method of approach. 

Now the other half of the second method of approach is what we 
have here today, which is scholarships from the armed services, to 
see to it that this increase of doctors which will take place under the 
Hill or Priest approach—that some of that increase will come to the 
armed services. 

Now, suppose the Hill or the Priest bill are not passed. There still 
are advantages to the armed services. They won’t be as great as if 
the Hill bill or the Priest bill is passed, but there will still be advan- 
tages to the armed services. 

And what are those advantages? 

First of all, there will be a certain number of obligated years of 
voluntary service on behalf of certain young men to the armed 
services in the field of being doctors. 

Secondly, there will be an opportunity to recruit career doctors 
under the very best possible arrangement under this bill. Because 
you will have the young man in there already and you can do your 
selling job on him. 

The third situation will be: there will be an increase in the percentage 
of volunteers in the armed services, which is certainly something the 
American Medical Association is heartily in favor of. 

So by way of summary, there are two possible ways of approaching 
this problem. 

First of all, to have a medical school which might or might not solve 
the whole situation. 

I am inclined to think it will be a very good thing if we had it. But 
that is not before us today. 

The second way is to increase the facilities in the medical schools to 
get more doctors and then tie with it a scholarship program like this. 
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Now we are just on the scholarship program. We are not on the 
question of producing more facilities for turning out doctors. That is 
before another committee. 

But even if that other half of the legislation should fail, the Hill or 
Priest approach, even if it should fail, we would still have an advantage 
in this legislation which is before us with regard to scholarships for the 
armed services. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, members of the committee, we want to 
thank—— 

Mr. Bennett. Let me ask the American Medical Association if 
that is not a pretty good résumé of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s position? 

Dr. Turner. I feel that is. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLaAnpForp. May I ask three questions in connection with this 
matter? 

Does the American Medical Association agree or disagree that it is 
the responsibility of the taxpayers to provide dependent medical care 
for the dependents of service personnel? 

Mr. Srerier. May I answer that? 

Mr. Buianprorp. If you can say ‘‘yes”’ or “no; unless you have a 
long explanation. 

Mr. Stetrier. It will be fairly short, but I can’t say ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no.’ 
We certainly do not oppose the provision of medical care to dependents 
of service personnel. 

We say that that decision is for Congress to make. We are only 
concerned if you make the decision that you should provide it to all 
dependents; then we would like to discuss the method of how it should 
be provided. 

They should decide how it should be given. 

We are not opposed. 

Mr. BLANpForD. But you are not opposed to the idea that the 
Federal Government has the responsibility for providing medical care 
for the dependents of service personnel? 

Mr. Srerter. We say that is your decision to make. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, you as a taxpayer have a decision to make. 

Are you in favor of it? 

Mr. Steriter. What I feel individually I feel is of no importance. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now the next question. 

You have talked about requirements for the armed services for 
the next 2 years, and I think you use the figure of 5,000, Doctor. 

Dr. Turner. The figure that was given to us, sir, was 5,507 for 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1957. 

Mr. BLANnpForp. Now the figures that were supplied to this com- 
mittee indicate that 6,927 physicians must be replaced during the 
next 2 fiscal years. : 

Now there may be an inconsistency. 

Are you basing your 5,500 on a reduction of doctors, on a reduced 
ratio? 

Who furnished you your figures of 5,500? 

Dr. Turner. These figures are from the 

Mr. Sretter. They came to us from the Council on National 
Defense. I think they are based on figures in reduced ratios and 
figures on reduced troop strength. 
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Mr. BuanpFrorp. Oh, now—well, the figures I have here are based 
upon anticipated end strengths, for 1956 and 1957, obviously, and 
those figures are 6,926. I think, Mr. Chairman, that one of the prob- 
lems we face here is a question of mental gymnastics on requirements 
versus availability. Now, ADA and AMA both take the position 
that there is no need for this draft if we assume their requirements. 
Now, if we assume the Department of Defense requirements, then 
there is a necessity for the draft. 

Isn’t that the issue? 

Mr. Sterter. May I comment on that, Mr. Blandford? 

I don’t think we want to be in the position here of saying here 
today to say we are an authority on the figures. We will go along—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. If you are not the authority on the figures how 
can you say you don’t need a draft? 

Mr. Stet ter. We say it on this basis. Less than 4 months ago 
we have had meetings with the Department of Defense and we have 
had meetings with the Health Resources Advisory Committee and 
we were told at that time there was no need for a continuation of the 
doctor draft law. 

Now, they have the figures. We rely on them to give us the proper 
information. In those ensuing 4 months, the only things that have 
happened to our knowledge are a reduction in overall troop strength 
ordered by the executive branch. 

Consequently, we feel that the draft law is not necessary. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I ask what representatives of the military 
departments were present at that conference? 

Mr. Sretter. We were at a conference—— 

The CHatrMAn. When was that conference held? 

Mr. Sretrier. It was at the Department of Defense in December. 

The CuatrMan. December of last year? 

Mr. Srerter. December of last year; yes. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

In December 1954, you say vou had a conference with the proper 
officials 1 in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Srerver. That is right. 

The C HAIRMAN. And they said they did not need an extension of 
the draft? 

Mr. Srerter. May I comment on this? 

The CuarrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Sretter. So it is completely accurate. 

At that meeting the question was asked of a representative of the 
Health Resources Advisory Committee as to what their position would 
be on an extension of the draft law. They said they would not be in 
favor of an extension of draft law. They did not feel it was necessary. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Was that a civilian? 

Mr. Stretuer. It was the secretary of their committee. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, who was the secretary of the committee? 

Mr. Sretier. Dr. Barton. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Dr. Barton. 

The CHarrman. Who? 

Mr. Stretier. Barton, Paul Barton. 

The CHarrMan. Was he the representative of the Department of 
Defense 
Mr. STETLER 





. The Health Resources Advisory Committee. 
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The CHarrmMan. Was he the medical officer, or was he a civilian 
representative of the Medical Association that is in the Department 
of Defense? 

Mr. Sretuer. He is the executive secretary of the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is a civilian. That is the answer to the 
question? 

Mr. STetier. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He is a civilian put there at the request of the 
American Medical Association? 

Mr. Sterier. No, sir; that is not accurate. 

Mr. Pricer. Let’s get this straight. 

The CHarrMAN. Wait 1 minute. 

We will all get a chance. 

Mr. Stetier. If you will let me continue 

The Cuarrman. Now, who was that doctor, on that Board? 

Mr. Srerier. Early in December, we were advised by representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense, that they would not request a 
continuation of the doctors draft law. That was at our meeting in 
Miami in December of 1954. . 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense advised us of that at that time. 

Mr. Gavin. What was that? 

Mr. Stetier. Dr. Berry. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Dr. Berry; that is right. 

Now, may I ask you again if there were any representatives of the 
military departments—and I will define that term: Was there a uni- 
formed member of the Medical Corps of the Army representing the 
Surgeon General, a uniformed member of the Navy Medical Corps, 
and the Air Force, at that meeting? 

Mr. SretLer. In December? Yes; there was. 

Mr. BuanpForp. And did they concur 

Mr. Stetuer. No. 

Mr. BLanpForp. There was no need for the draft. 

Mr. SteiLter. They did not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Have the military departments at any time con- 
curred that there was no need for the draft? 

Mr. Srerier. I don’t think we have had that from them, specifi- 
cally, no. 

he CHarRMAN. Then to follow your line of reasoning: From what 
you said, the reason the American Medical Association opposes, this, 
is due to the conference you had with Dr. Berry back in December, is 
that it? 

Mr. Srerier. No, sir; not completely. We are also aware of the 
recommendations of the Medical Task Force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion which have said the same thing. And they have had access, we 
believe, to figures as to estimates, requirements, and available strength. 

The CHarrMan. Well, then, it is coupled—on the fact that the 
Hoover Commission has made some comments against extension of 
the draft, coupled with the fact that Dr. Berry made a statement that 
they didn’t need the draft, is what you are basing your opposition on? 

Mr. Serrier. And the Health Resources Advisory Committee. 

The CHarrMan. Now, if Dr. Berry comes in here, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense comes in here today and say we do need it, then what 
effect does that have on your position? Because you are basing it on 
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two grounds: On the Hoover Commission and on what the Department 
of Defense said. 

In other words, you are in this position. If the Department needs 
it and the requirements of the defense of the country require, are you 
still opposed to it? 

Mr. Sretier. I think we would like to hear what the reasons are 
that have occurred in the last few months that necessitated that 
change. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. You are going to hear that at 2 o’clock. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, we will ask General Armstrong and the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense to be back here at 2 o’clock, and.we will start in. 
Because I think when you hear that testimony, you three distin- 
guished witnesses—and we are very grateful for you coming here— 
will.find yourselves in a position where you will be for this bill instead 
of against it at this hour. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:06 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 
2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Members of the committee, 1 am going to ask Dr. Cushing, deputy 
to Dr. Berry, who is the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health, 
to testify. Is the doctor here? 

Members of the committee, this is Dr. Cushing. 

Now, Doctor, there are one or two little matters we want to clear 
up. First, | want to get what is the requirement of the Department 
of Defense with reference to medical preparedness? In other words, 
how many doctors do you need to take care in a proper way of the 
responsibilities of the Department of Defense for the health of the 
armed services? We want the medical requirements for the next 
2 vears. 

Dr. Cusnine. The total for the Department of Defense for the 
next 2 years is 6,926. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, that is your requirement for the next 2 
years of doctors? 

Dr. CusuinG. That is correct, sir. That does not include the 
Public Health Service. 

The CuarrRMAN. | understand that. You say for the armed ser- 
vices, now, that is for the 3 services, that your military requirement is 
6,92€; is that correct? 

Dr. Cusuinec. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now what is your requirement for dentists? 

Dr. Cusuina. For dentists for the same period is 3,802. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the strength of your Regular Medical 
Corps? 

Dr. Cusuina. The total Regular strength as of the 31st of March, 
this year, is 3,317. 

The CHatrMAN. 3,317. That is the total number of commissioned 
officers, making a career as doctors in the service; is that correct? 

Dr. Cusuina. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are speaking now of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, all three? 
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Dr. Cusuina. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaAn. In your requirements to meet your medical care 
is 6,926? 

Dr. Cusuine. Yes, sir. These are replacements. 

The CuarrMan. What? 

Dr. Cusuinac. These are the replacements that will be required. 

The CHarrMAN. Replacements? 

Dr. Cusutina. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I will stop asking you questions right now, because 
some members of the committee would like to ask questions. 

Mr. Héserr. This next year, what requirement will you have for 
doctors and for dentists? Break them down into categories. 

Dr. Cusuine. You wish them by 1956 and 1957, broken down sep- 
arately, sir? 

Mr. Hféserr. In categories; yes, sir. 

Dr. Cusuine. For 1956, the total is 2,047. 

Mr. Hféserr. That is doctors? 

Dr. Cusuina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, dentists? 

Dr. CusHina. 1,793. 

Mr. Hésert. Now 1957. 

Dr. Cusuine. Doctors, 4,879 

Mr. Héserr. And dentists. 

Dr. Cusuinea. Dentists, 2,009. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Winstead, any questions? 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I think you gave 6,926 for the military alone and 
that did not include Public Health Service. 

Dr. Cusutne That is correct 

Mr. Winsteap. How many will you need for Public Health? 

Dr. CusurinG. 845 for the 2-year period. 

Mr. Winsteap. How about your dentists? 

Dr. Cusninea. 215. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that for 2 years, the 845 for the Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. Gavin. May I have a question at that point, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you taking into consideration the proposed legisla- 
tion that we have before us in the manpower bill that may make 
greater and more demands upon the different branches of the service, 
particularly the Army, in the event this legislation is passed? 

Dr. Cusuine. This is as currently programed, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How do you arrive at these figures? What is your 
ratio per thousand for the Army, the Navy and the Air Force? How 
do you arrive at that? 

Colonel Morrison. I am Lt. Col. Manly Morrison, Office of the 
Surgeon General, if I may respond to that question, sir. 

At the present time our requirement, as mentioned earlier today, 
is based on an authorization for physicians of 3 per thousand military 
troop strength. That calculation does not include these physicians 
who are pursuing internships in our military hospitals, and it counts 
as only one-half those physicians who are being trained in military 
residency. 

Mr. Gavin. That is the Army you are talking about? 

Colonel Morrison. I am speaking of the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Gavin. Isn’t there a variation in the law, in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force? 

Colonel Morrison. I am not familiar with the details of law you 
refer to but these are the figures: The ratio for the Army is 3. For 
the Department of the Navy, it is 3.26. For the Department of 
Air Force, it is 2.9. All in relation to 1,000 troop strength increment. 

The CHarrmMan. Doctor, I will ask you this question: These are 
very fine statements and I want to say these statements by these 
very fine doctors have had plenty of meat on the bone to think about. 

Dr. Walsh, in his statement, said: 

We recommend for your consideration and corrective action those factors 
which are making a doctor draft necessary at this time: (a) a vast dependent- 
care program. 

Do you have any comment to make in reference to doctors being 
drafted that are being required to devote a large portion of their time 
to dependent care? 

Now, I want to confine my questions to Dr. Cushing. We will 
get the Surgeon General in there later on. If I understand it, if 
we did not have a vast dependent-care program and if we did not have 
the care of civilian personnel, the hundreds of thousands already 
employed by the Federal Government, if we did not have the extra 
burden of the care of retired personnel and their families, our require- 
ments could coincide with the available manpower. 

We wouldn’t need so many doctors because many of them are 
required to devote their time to things not strictly military. That 
was stated yesterday. That is true of the position of the American 
Medical Association also. 

What is your comment on it? 

Gen. George E. Armstrong, Surgeon General of the Army, also a repre- 
sentative in this hearing of the Department of Defense. 

General Armstrona. May I ask if your question pertains to what 
savings in military positions there might be expected if a program 
such as the chairman of this committee visualized, in one piece of 
legislation which is now pending? Was that the question, or do you 
want me to comment on the dependents care, period? 

The CuartrMan. I said if it wasn’t for all these other things, that 
would you not have to have some doctors in the service as you have 
today? 

General Armstronc. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to your 
question is obvious. Naturally, if we had a program authorized by 
the Congress whereby a certain amount of dependency care program 
would be turned over to the civilian profession and civilian medical 
facilities, of course, there would be quite a saving. 

Now, our attitude toward dependency care, I think, with regard to 
the facet of the problem which | think the chairman has in mind at the 
moment, can be summed up very briefly. 

Our dependency care program today is so tremendous that with the 
ceiling that we have on our professional personnel, that it is a burden 
which actually is interfering with our basic military mission; namely, 
to do a certain amount of training and planning and be ready for war. 
We would welcome the opportunity to turn a part of this load over to 
the civilian profession and facilities. 

The CHarrMan. Just one minute. How could we do that? You 
have stated on account of the responsibility of dependent care, it is 
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interferring with other things that are your responsibility and there- 
fore you would welcome the opportunity to turn it over to civilian 
doctors to handle. Now, what suggestion do you have? How are 
you going to do it? 

General Armstronc. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious, 
as has already been stated by various members of the committee, 
that there are installations, bases, stations, where obviously there is 
no question but what we must pursue our present plan of handling it 
with our own facilities and personnel. 

I am referring not only to overseas stations and bases, but to many 
places in the United States itself that are relatively isolated from 
communities of sufficient size and with sufficient personnel and facili- 
ties to materially assist in this problem. 

We have made a rather—the question of the chairman is: ‘“‘What is 
vour suggestion?’”’ Our suggestion is that, first, we would like to 
have the Congress define the Federal responsibility in this field. 

We are all anxious to get that defined. We have been operating a 
program here of taking care of dependents on the extremely tenuous 
legislative authority that goes back to the eighties, when it was 
intended for care of dependents at frontier posts. The Congress has 
recognized that, because in your appropriations you have consistently 
allowed a certain amount of money for the care of military dependents. 
But that was only where it could be furnished by military facilities 
and military personnel. 

Now, in your wisdom, do you have in mind an attempt to make 
dependency medical care equitable? In other words, to give it not 
only to the person who may be near Fort Bragg, N. C., but also to the 
chap who is in Korea and whose family is living in Erie, Pa., or some 
other town where there is no military base near. 

So the first question is, does the Congress recognize a Federal re- 
sponsibility in this field, and that is not for me to say. If the Con- 
gress decided that it does have a responsibility in part or in whole, 
then your next question is, how shall we discharge it? 

I feel sure that aside from the basis where there is no alternative 
but for us to take care of this problem, that some sort of assurance 
proposition would be the answer to it. 

Now, I am not prepared to discuss in any detail such assurance 
program. We all understand that most of the private health insur- 
ance companies are not interested in even discussing such a major 
project. On the other hand, we have a good reason to believe that 
certain nonprofit, voluntary health programs, such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, would be interested in arranging such a program. 

We would favor that. At the same time, we are not prepared to 
discuss at this moment anything further. 

Mr. Smart. General Armstrong, are you aware of the objections, 
as of this day, of any of the departments to an insurance program? 
Am I not correct in saying that the reason the committee does not 
right now have a bill which would set up a dependent care program 
on an insurance basis is because the services themselves are today 
fighting it over in the Department of Defense? 

General Armstrone. You will remember that the present bill was 
the outgrowth of the Moulton Commission report, which recom- 
mended against an insurance program. Now the objections that are 
being raised at the moment regarding an insurance program are not 
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on the basic issue of an insurance program or not, but rather on 
whether or not it should be paid by the sponsor of the dependent, or 
the Federal Government, and whether or not there should be a free 
choice between military ‘and civilian, rather than the free choice to 
come when it has been determined that it should be turned over to the 
civilian and then leave them free choice between civilian positions and 
civilian facilities. 

The CuarrMan. I think you have informed the committee of some- 
thing very important. You have said it is a matter upon which the 
committee and the Congress must determine policy. It is a field for 
most careful consideration of the responsibility of what type of de- 
pendent care should prevail, whether it should be all out or limited, or 
insome otherform. That is a very important matter for the Congress 
to reach a positive decision on. If you reach a decision to curtail it, 
that would mean you would have less doctors, would it not? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. If we expand it, that would mean you would have 
to have more doctors; is that right? 

General Armstronea. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. That is a matter we have to determine ourselves 
after getting all the facts on it, and before we get through with you, I 
hope I can cover that a little bit further. 

Mr. Hess, you may go ahead. 

Mr. Hess. With regard to the civilian consultant program, what 
provision is there in the armed services with regard to that program? 
Is it just a limitation of the amount of funds being appropriated? 

General Armstronea. I believe I can speak rather authoritatively 
on that. So far as I know, certainly this has been my experience in 
the Army, that the number of consultants that we have throughout 
our medical system has been purely our own limitations. We have 
gotten from the Congress every cent we have ever asked for, for 
consultant fees. Now, you will even recall that shortly after the war 
when we were starting a rather heavy professional training program, 
we came and asked the Congress for something over $1 million. It 
was in the neighborhood of $1.5 million. This is Army alone in this 
instance. You gave it to us. We needed many more than we do 
today. ‘Today we are utilizing about one-fourth of that amount of 
funds. 

But the limitation has not been imposed—— 

Mr. Hess. Have you ever given any consideration to expanding 
that? 

General ArmstronG. Well, the consultant program does not fulfill 
the contract. 

Mr. Hess. As I understand, at Walter Reed and Bethesda, you call 
in civilian physicians from town for operation and consultation? 

General Armstrona. And mostly for teaching purposes; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I want to confine my question to the dependent- 
care program. You have given it some study and you are leading 
up to where you will say if there was a curtailment of dependent 
care, you would have fewer doctors. Now, what does dependent 
care mean? Who is entitled to it as it stands today, or as it applies 
today? 

General Armsrronc. I cannot give the chairman the exact verbiage 
on that, and I would much prefer to have the right to amend this 
statement for the record. 
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The CHarrMan. Now wait one minute. Is there anything in the 
statute which tells what the dependent care is? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

The CHarrmMan. We find there is no definition of dependent care 
like we often write in other bills. 

Now, as defined today, how is it applied today? Tell us right 
here. 

General ArmstronG. In general, it is similar to the definition of 
dependents as recognized by the Federal income tax people. 

The CuarrMan. Is it recognized along the same lines of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or income tax? 

General Armstrone. In general, it is children under 21 years of age, 
parents, or parents-in-law, where the sponsor has more than 50 percent 
of the actual financial responsibility for them. In other words, as 
I say, in general, it is the same people that one would deduct from in 
figuring your income taxes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is the same as the definition in the Career 
Compensation Act; isn’t it? 

General ArMstTrROoNG. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think that should be curtailed by eliminat- 
ing anyone who can now participate under the flexibility that you 
have applied? 

General ArmstroneG. For one thing, Mr. Chairman, we would hope 
that any legislation in this field would very carefully define just 
whom we are talking about. That is a problem that I am sure you 
and yout fellow members of the committee and the staff gave a lot 
of thought to. 

Mr. Gavin. May I question at that point? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Gavin. In view of the fact we are now trying to make the 
services attractive to those who are in the services, to make a career 
of the services, to curtail in any way dependent care, wouldn’t that 
have a devastating effect on the morale of the troops? 

General ArmstronG. Very definitely, Mr. Gavin. 

The CHarrMAN. But on the other hand, if Congress, by statute, 
sets out a decision on what constitutes dependent care, that would 
enable you to say “‘that is a part of a program that requires a certain 
number of doctors in the service; isn’t that correct? 

General Armstrone. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And as long as it is up in the air like it is now, it 
gives someone an opportunity to say it is a field which has not been 
positively explored and a definite decision reached on. And if we ex- 
plore it and reach a definite decision, then a distinguished witness like 
Dr. Walsh couldn’t hang his hat on that as a ground of complaint, if 
you based it on that ground; is that correct? 

General ArmstronGc. We would welcome a clear-cut decision on 
this whole matter. 

Mr. Doyte. The testimony is that there is a Department of Defense 
ceiling. You testified that in the Army it was three per thousand. 
Is that the present active ratio in the Army, three per thousand? Or 
is it less than three per thousand? 

General ArmstronG. May I refer that question to Colonel Morri- 
son? 

Colonel Morrison. Our ratio at the moment is slightly below 
3:1,000. 
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Mr. Doris. Why don’t you use your ceiling, if you need more 
doctors? 

Colonel Morrison. The call has been placed for these personnel. 
By the end of June the Army should be at the 3-per-1,000 ratio. 

Mr. Doyie. What is the fact with reference to the Navy? Are 
you using the ceiling? If you are not using the ceiling, why aren’t 
you?, 

Colonel Morrison. The ceiling for the Navy is 3.26. All require- 
ments are slanted toward achieving that ceiling. Whether or not 
we actually achieve it on a given day is a matter of a calculation of 
our strength, but it revolves around that ceiling. 

Mr. Dorie. Now may I ask the same question about the Air 
Force. What is the ceiling and if you are not using it, why aren’t 
you? 

Colonel Morrison. The same applies to the Air Force. Their 
ceiling is 2.9 per thousand and all requirements that are submitted to 
the Department of Defense by the individual departments request 
that ceiling and are approved. Now, whether or not through the 
operation of the Selective Service System, the exact number of 
individuals show, so that we have exactly that ratio on that day. 

Mr. Doyue. Then if I understand your testimony, you have not 
been using the ceiling number of doctors; you have slanted toward 
that but you haven’t been using it? 

Colonel Morrison. I have no intention of implying that we have 
not been using the ceiling. We have achieved the ceiling repeatedly 
on our quarterly periods. There have been times when we were a 
fraction of a point above the ceiling. There have been times when we 
were a fraction of a point below the ceiling. 

Mr. Doyue. Mr. Chairman, I remember very definitely the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the Navy a few weeks ago in answer to my 
question, that the Navy was not using the ceiling number of doctors. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The authorized strength of the Navy with regard 
to doctors, if I am not mistaken, is 6.5 per thousand. The ceilings 
that you are discussing—I don’t believe there is an authorized strength 
for the Army and the Air Force—the ceilings that you are speaking of 
are ceilings that have been imposed by the Department of Defense 
upon each of the military departments, notwithstanding what the 
Congress said with respect to the Navy. 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I want to go back to dependent care. From what 
you have said, General, and Doctor, are you of the opinion that Con- 
gress should curtail in any way the dependent care that is now being 
received? 

General Armstrona. I think that we should not curtail any 
dependency care that is being given. In fact, I feel very strongly 
that we should enlarge the program, but I am not implying by that 
that it needs to continue to be done in the same manner in which it 
is being done now. 

The CHarrMan. Do you think that we should clear up and define 
and pinpoint as much as we possibly can what dependent care means? 

General ARMsTRONG. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Then you recommend to the committee that de- 
pendent care should not be curtailed but we should define and make 
known by a report or legislation, what constitutes dependent care. 
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General ArmMstrRoNG. What constitutes dependent care, what con- 
stitutes a dependent, how much of this is going to be shouldered by 
the Federal Government, if any, and how we are going to carry out 
that program. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, I think we have covered that. 

Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Let me ask you a question along those lines. As I 
understand, you are speaking of the dependents of military personnel? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. Who besides the dependents of the military personnel 
in the civilian line are given medical service? 

The CuarrMan. We will take that up the very next one. 

Mr. Puitpin. The question directed to General Armstrong could 
also be directed to the Defense Establishment. 

The CuarrMAN. That will be handled when we put the witness on. 

Mr. Puiusin. I thought the gentleman in the chair represented the 
Defense Establishment. 

The CuarrMaNn. The next question raised by the doctor was, or he 
was complaining, or he was saying that one reason we have to have so 
many doctors is due to the care furnished civilian personnel in the 
hundreds of thousands and who are employed by the Federal 
Government. 

What comment do you have to make on that, and what medical 
service is rendered? Of course, he has reference there to civil-service 
employees, he has reference there to employees in the Naval Gun 
Factory, the arsenals, and all civil-service employees. Under certain 
conditions they get medical care; is that correct? 

General Armsrronec. That is correct. 

The CuHarrRMAN. For instance, you have an officer out here and you 
have a doctor out there, and you have these people there who are not 
military personnel. They are civil-service employees. If one gets 
blown up there or gets hurt there, under the custom, today, he has a 
medical officer there to take care of him. They are complaining 
because those things were fixed. 

What do you have to say about that? 

General Armsrronea. I expect that Dr. Walsh’s figure which he 
applied to one service included dependents, the civilian employees of 
the Federal Government within the Department of Defense as a whole, 
and the other people that the chairman just mentioned. 

Now the most moot question and the one that I think there is more 
misinformation about, has to do with the group of people that you 
stressed just now. Now, here are the figures of our civilian employees 
within the entire Department of Defense—and I can break them 
down, if you wish, but they total 1,182,426. Now for those people, 
we have a certain medical and health responsibility given to us by the 
Congress. It is exactly the same sort of a health program that might 
be fostered by any large, private industry. You have told us to give 
these people emergency care, you have told us to do certain things, 
such as a chest X-ray and occasional complete physical examination. 
In other words, what you are trying to do is to protect the health of 
these civilian employees, and if they become ill or injured, you give 
them emergency treatment and refer them to a private physician. 

Now the misconception is that an awful lot of people in this country 
think that we give them a complete seedial. care program, and 
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therefore that we use a teriffic amount of personnel in doing so. And 
since we are talking primarily about physicians at this moment, I 
might say that in the entire Department of Defense in this program, 
there are 196 physicians, of whom 95 are military. 

The chances are that those military are in places where a contract 
physician could not be obtained. 

The CuarrMan. That answers that completely to my satisfaction. 
Now, the extra burden of the care of retired personnel and their 
families. Now he says we are trespassing in that field and if we 
didn’t get into that field we won’t need to have so many doctors in 
the service. What do you have to say about that? 

General ArmstronG. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that you are 
into a field that is just about as confused as any group of Federal 
beneficiaries could possibly be. 

The CHarrmMan. They are not confused any more about the pay. 
We fixed that very positively in the last pay bill. They get the 
increase. If they have been retired since 1949, they know what 
they get. 

Is there any confusion about whether they get a medical officer 
from the Pentagon or do they have to go to some private hospital? 

yeneral ARMsTRONG. The question is what medical officer is 
responsible for the whole? We specified that individuals in the 
military service who were retired with more than 20 years’ service, 
they would continue to be a responsibility of the Department to 
which they belonged. With less than that, they would be referred 
to the Veterans’ Administration. This thing has been further—I 
won’t say confused, but complicated by making the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, for example, responsible for certain types of cases within 
these categories. 

Now you asked not so much about the retired personnel as you 
did about their dependents. Now, this dependency care business, 
down the line is today still on a facilities, space available, and person- 
nel available basis. 

The first priority in the dependent field goes to the dependents of 
those people on active duty. Beyond that, if facilities and personnel 
are available, we go into the dependents of retired people. I am 
reminded at this particular point of the statement made by one witness 
who inferred that we were responsible for all the military and their 
dependents of all nations, practically. What we mean by that is 
that any nation which has diplomatic relations with this country and 
has people on duty in this country, on an official status, we take care 
of them and their dependents, exactly as we would our own. Most 
countries reciprocate, if we wish to accept their facilities at the other 
end. 

We would go into this further, but have I answered your question 
at the moment? 

The CHarrMan. I am a little bit confused because the whole thing 
is confused. The Veterans’ Administration takes care of some and 
other departments might take care of some, but there is nothing 
that can be curtailed there. 

General Armstrona. I think I can sum up and get what the chair- 
man wants. I would say that, by and large, the workload placed upon 
the military facilities by the particular group of which you speak is not 
a great one. 
55066—No. 15——8 
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Would you agree with that, Dr. Cushing? 

Dr. Cusuina. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the ratio established 
by the Department of Defense, of 2.9 per 1,000 troop strength for the 
Air Force, 3.26 for the Navy, and 3.0 for the Army, and based upon 
full and complete medical care for members of the armed services, plus 
maintaining a training program, that is adequate to assure a source of 
medical care for armed services personnel in time of all-out emergency, 
is also based on dependent care, so far as facilities are available? 

In other words, what proportion—of that ratio of three per thousand 
troop strength—is based upon all the extraneous beneficiaries in addi- 
tion to armed service personnel, plus your training program? 

The CuatrmMan. That is good. 

General ArmstronG. I will answer that question in this way: 
First I should like to refer to the history of the ceiling, and I will do it 
very briefly: Health Resources Advisory Committee, which comes 
under the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, made the 
recommendation to the White House that this, or a similar ceiling be 
imposed. “hat recommendation was turned over to the Secretary of 
Defense, ard it was on that that this ceiling was imposed, and we 
were to meet it on June 30 of 1954. 

Now I refer, and I can give you the quote, to a report made in 
January, I believe. by the Health Resources Advisor y Committee of 
ODM, in which it stated that with the type of young, active military 
people with whom we deal, that in view of the overall relationship 
between number of physicians and people in this country, that one 
physician per thousand troop strength should be sufficient to give that 
particular thousand people medical care. But we realize that they 
have other workloads, such as training, staff planning, care of de- 
pendents, et cetera, and we can give you that quota. 

I am assuming from that—perhaps I am extrapolating unwisely, but 
I gather from that that 2 was added for all the other missions that we 
have to perform in the military aside from the actual medical care of 
1,000 troops. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then we can say, then, on the basis of the ODM 
report, they assume that one physician per thousand troop strength 
would take care of the health of a thousand men. That is purely and 
simply the health of a thousand men. 

General Armstrona,. That is right. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. In addition to that, you have something else 
that is oftentimes overlooked, which is, of course, a military mission. 
That is, a training program. An atomic-defense program. A bio- 
logical-warfare program. An evacuation program. The furnishing 
of tremendous amounts of medical aid in times of emergency, all part 
of the military and peculiar to the military, only. 

Now that comes into a portion of the remaining two per thousand, 
so that is, you might say, overhead, because it is a national defense 
item. 

Now, in addition to that, ODM itself recognized there should be 
some dependent medical care, that there were other duties imposed 
upon you by Congress with respect to other people who were entitled 
to medical care. So that question was settled by ODM, and at that 
time, if I am not mistaken, it resulted in a very considerable reduc- 
tion in dependent medical care that had previously been furnished 
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by members of the armed services to dependents and others; is that 
correct? 

General Armstrona. There have been instances where in all three 
departments there has been some curtailment of the care previously 
given. 

Mr. BLANpDForp. For dependents? 

General Armstrona. For dependents. 

Mr. BLanpForbp. Is it correct no dental care is given to dependents 
except in remote areas and in extreme emergency cases? 

General ArMstRONG. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. I think there is some indication that some of this 
load should be removed from the services and some sort of insurance 
set up. Mr. Smart and I had a conference the other day—whom did 
we have that conference with? 

Mr. Smart. Dr. Cushing. 

The CHatrmMan. He promised to have up a bill and we discussed 
what should go in that bill, along the line of insurance, which in turn 
would take the responsibility and burden off. 

I am not going into that with you right now. 

General Armstronc. Before you leave the matter of dependency 
care, Mr. Chairman, may I get in the record one point, because it 
may arise to haunt me if I do not. 

The CHarrMANn. We are not through with you, by any means. 

General Armstrone. I understand, but you are trying to get away 
from dependency care. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Armstrona. I have stated, in answer to your question, 
there undoubtedly would be a saving in physicians if you came 
through with a concrete plan that would take some of this load off 
our backs. Now, if the number of physicians were large enough, it 
would have a material effect upon the attitude of this committee and 
the Congress relative to title I of the bill that is now being heard. 

And for the record I should like to state that in our initial study 
relative to the saving in physicians, tri-servicewide, that would result 
if we could turn over to civilian physicians and facilities where they 
were available, this dependent workload, that we would save approxi- 
mately 581 positions. 

Mr. Gavin. If these facilities are available that you are talking 
about, why aren’t they using them? I assume you are giving medical 
services only in those places where there are no medical services. 

General Anmstrrone. We are rendering it as far as we can to every 
dependent for the simple reason that at the moment we know that 
any dependent we do not take care of will have to pay his own freight— 
that is, the sponsor will—and there is no proviso in his pay at the 
moment to do so, and it represents a considerable amount of money 
to our enlisted men, particularly. 

Mr. Hotrzman. If they did eliminate this 581, would that be 
enough elimination to make it unnecessary to pass the draft? 

General Armstrona. It would not. 

The CuarrMan. Then notwithstanding that statement, you would 
have to have the staff extended. 

General Armstrone. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. One further statement we should develop at the 
moment. I have before me a statement prepared by the Department 
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of Defense, which indicates—and this is just for dentists, Dr. Cush- 
ing—that there was a dental need for fiscal year 1956 and for fiscal 
1957—of 3,525 dentists, which contrasts with the total you have 
given us here, of 3,802. 

I wonder if you would explain the difference between the 3,525 
estimate that was prepared by your office, and the 3,802 figure that 
you supply this committee, now? 

Dr. Cusuine. Merely because of new situations arising, and more 
accurate estimates. These are our latest figures that have just come 
through. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now the American Dental Association was using 
a figure of 1.9 per thousand ratio. They indicated that during the 
height of the war in Korea you were operating on a 1.7 ratio, and 
your testimony here reveals that your planned replacements are 
based upon a 2.0 ratio. Now, where do we stand there? We have 
gone from 1.7 to 1.9 and now we are up to 2. Just what is the ratio? 

Dr. Cusuina. The ratio is 2. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we should have in the record an explana- 
tion—and I am sure there is a reasonable explanation—as to why you 
operated at a 1.7 ratio during the height of the war in Korea; that the 
ADA is assuming a 1.9 ratio and would like to go to a 1.7 ratio, and 
no draft would be necessary, and now you are discussing a 2.2 ratio. 

There are a lot of doctors involved there. 

Colonel Morrison. To my knowledge we have never requested 
below a 2-per-1,000 ratio. Strength figures, as I am sure you are 
aware, are such that you can find the one that you wish. I have the 
ratios here for some period picked at random. They would be more 
effective if we had time to make them averages, 

The figures quoted to you yesterday were true for the specific 
periods quoted. However, if you move a few months on either side, 
you would find not a 1.7 ratio, but places where there are 1.8 ratios or 
places where there are 1.96 ratios. So, again, it is dependent upon our 
ability to have personnel commissioned in the same strength as the 
ratio, but our requirement has been two. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think this should be very clear because the 
report will have to be very clear on this: The 2.0 ratio involves pipe- 
lines, people coming in who are on active duty but going through 
training—not yet producing but being indoctrinated. People who are 
sick, people on leave, and everything. 

Colonel Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If you took today and counted every dentist now 
on active duty at this particular moment, you might come up with 1.9 
or 1.89, or 1.8, but a week from now you might come up with an 
average of 2 or 2.1. 

Colonel Morrison. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. This committee is a firm believer in free enterprise. 
We are going to try to help you work out some way to take some of the 
load off of you and off of your medical officers. I think we can develop 
a great deal here this afternoon. I hope the Department will go 
along with us trying to work out some plan or some way of having the 
services get these benefits. 

They are entitled to these benefits. There is dependent care, of 
course. You can’t get away from some of these things, but at the 
same time you have to have it taken care of. 
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Doctor, you said you would have a bill up here. Could you tell 
us what has become of that, and what the situation is? J have some- 
thing else I want to ask you about so don’t be on this too long. 
When are the bills coming up? 

Dr. Cusuinc. We have been trying to get in touch with your 
counsel, sir, to tell them of the present status.. 

The Cuarrman. I think you have already done so, and I think 
they know what the present status is. It is in a state of confusion 
down there. 

Dr. Cusuina. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the status of it. Now let’s try to get 
down to business on that, Doctor, and get something up here. All 
of that has a bearing on this legislation. It has a bearing on the 
responsibility of the medical service of the Department of Defense. 

Now this morning one of the witnesses stated that in a conference 
that they had over there in the Pentagon along in December, some- 
one in charge of the Health Department said that you were not going 
to ask for a draft this year, and we got that news registered with 
him, and he properly has some doubt now as to a changed position of 
the Department. Now what happened? 

Dr. CusninG. In the early part of December, Dr. Berry was the 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Health and Medical Activities. He 
talked with the group in the American Medical Association. He said 
he hoped there would be no need for a doctor draft bill. 

He was studying it very carefully and working out all the factors. 
During the month of December, the Armed Forces presented him with 
enough additional information so that it was necessary for him to 
change his previous expressed opinion, and on the 29th of December, 
he called together a group of people in his office. There was Dr. 
Elmer Hess, the president-elect of the AMA; Dr. David Allman, Dr. 
Frank Wilson, Gen. Louis B. Hershey, and Colonel Eanes, of the Selec- 
tive Service, Dr. Meiling, Joseph Stetler of the AMA, and Dr. Barton. 

I am taking the liberty, sir, of reading from what is called our 
Daily Activities Report. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, read it out. 

Dr. CusHinc (reading): 

There was thorough discussion on request for possible extension of the doctor 
draft law, and our reasons for and against this request. 

Dr. Berry pointed out the necessity for deferring 300 physicians for resideney 
training and stated he believed it highly desirable to extend the permits to as 
many as 1,000, in order to meet the needs of the medical services. This means 
extension of the doctor draft law and calling physicians in the older-age groups 
to active duty to meet the present requirements. 

In other words, at this meeting, he discussed this doctor draft and 
his opening comment before these gentlemen was as follows: 

Dr. Barry opened the discussion by outlining the current problems confronting 
the Department of Defense, in terms of medical manpower, and necessity for 
extension of the doctor draft. 

The Cuarrman. Now, thank you very much. That clears up the 
record. 

Now, General Armstrong, as Surgeon General of the Army, have 
you any statement that you desire to submit to the committee to 
justify the reason why Congress should extend the draft law 2 addi- 
tional years? 

General Armstrong. I have, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. The committee would be pleased to hear you, sir. 
Now, you are acting for and speaking for all three of the services 
and the Department of Defense? 

General Armstrong. Yes, that is correct, I appear today for the 
entire Department of Defense. First I shall speak to title I, the 
extension of the Doctor Draft Act. 

In general, title I of this bill would extend until July 1, 1957, the 
present authority contained in Public Law 779, 81st Congress, as 
amended, to induct physicians, dentists, and allied specialists into the 
Armed Forces, and would continue in effect until that date all of the 
additions and modifications to that act contained in Public Law 84, 
83d Congress. 

Public Law 779 is admittedly a discriminatory act. Obviously, the 
professional personnel affected by the act do not like it; the various 
professional societies do not like it; and neither do the Armed Forces 
like it. Despite this unanimous dislike, however, the fact remains 
that no other effective means of procuring the number of doctors re- 
quired by our Armed Forces during the next 2 years has been devised, 
just as no means other than the regular draft has yet been devised for 
supplying the Armed Forces with the basic manpower they require. 

Beyond any reasonable doubt, only through an extension of the 
doctor draft will the Armed Forces be able to meet their requirements 
for doctors during the next 2 fiscal years. This statement is true both 
from the standpoint of the total number of doctors required and the 
number of experienced physicians that will be needed in order to main- 
tain an adequate medical service. 

In the spring of 1953 when I appeared before this committee in 
support of the 1953 extension of the Doctor Draft Act, there was a 
feeling on the part of some professional groups that an extension was 
not necessary because it was assumed that the number of persons being 
graduated from medical schools and completing internships who were 
vulnerable for military service under the regular draft was sufficient 
to provide our medical needs. The committee was eventually con- 
vinced, however, that this was not a valid assumption and that, in 
fact, if the Armed Forces were to be maintained at their then existing 
strengths it would probably be 1958 before the regular draft could be 
expected to provide a sufficient number of physicians each year to 
support our replacement requirements. 

There was a brief period last year when, as a result of estimates 
based on new statistics regarding the number of medical school 
graduates vulnerable under the regular draft and on further reduc- 
tions in the size of the Armed Forces, there appeared to be some 
possibility that we could meet our needs for physicians through the 
regular draft much sooner than we had previously estimated. How- 
ever, a careful analysis of all the factors involved soon dispelled our 
hopes in this regard. On the basis of a survey recently conducted 
by the Selective Service System of physicians and medical students 
who are vulnerable for military service under the regular draft, it is 
estimated that 6,619 physicians would be available for military service 
during the next 2 fiseal years under the regular draft if the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act is extended in substantially its 
present form. This figure is approximately 1,150 less than the 
replacement requirements of the Department of Defense and the 
United States Public Health Service during this same period, which 
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total 7,771. Consequently, you can readily see that even from the 
standpoint of mere numbers and even with the reduction in the size 
of the Armed Forces announced last December, there are still not 
enough physicians vulnerable under the regular draft to meet the 
needs of the Armed Forces for the next 2 fiscal years. 

This brings me to the problem of experienced physicians. Through- 
out my statement in using this term I am referring to those profes- 
sionally mature general practitioners who have been practicing 
medicine for some years; to those physicians who have had some 
formal training in a specialty; and finally to those physicians who 
are certified in their specialty by one of the American specialty boards. 
Under the doctor draft we have received large numbers of experienced 
physicians without whom we could not have maintained satisfactory 
standards of medical care. Starting in 1953, as some of these experi- 
enced physicians completed their obligated service under the doctor 
draft and were released from active duty, they were replaced by 
other equally experienced physicians procured under the extended 
doctor draft. However, if subsequent to July 1, 1955, the services 
were to be limited to procuring physicians under the regular draft, 
each highly experienced physician who completes his 2 years of 
obligated military service will be replaced by a young, inexperienced 
physician just out of internship. Under such a system the Armed 
Forces would lose, without hope of replacement, approximately 60 
percent of the experienced physicians now on duty. Obviously, we 
could not provide service men and women with adequate medical 
care under such circumstances. 

In an attempt to resolve the specialist part of this problem, the 
Department of Defense, in cooperation with the Selective Service 
System, has established a program under which a certain number of 
young physicians will, upon the completion of their internships, be 
further deferred for residency training in the various specialties 
required by the Armed Forces. Upon the completion of their spe- 
cialty training, the individuals concerned will then be required to 
perform their obligated military service. Without an extension of 
the doctor draft only a token number of young physicians will be 
deferred for this program. As I have previously indicated, without 
deferring a single physician it is estimated that the number of physi- 
cians available under the regular draft during fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 would be approximately 1,150 short of our requirements. 

It is further estimated that if this specialty training program is to 
be effective in providing us with experienced physicians so that 
eventually we can do without a special doctor draft, approximately 
900 young physicians should be deferred to enter residencies in each 
of the fiscal years to which I have referred. In addition to the vital 
importance to the Armed Forces of deferring this number of young 
physicians for specialty training, such action would abviously benefit 
the civilian medical economy. I am referring to the fact that the 
deferment of 900 young physicians during each of these 2 years would 
reduce by approximately 18 percent the number of unfilled residency 
training positions in American hospitals. If this number were deferred 
and all of the other young physicians were brought to duty, our short- 
age of physicians available under the regular draft during these 2 
fiscal years would amount to approximately 2,700. 

The figure 2,700 I have just mentioned would then represent the 
approximate number of older physicians we would expect to procure 
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during the next 2 fiscal years with an extension of the Doctor Draft 
Act. To obtain this number, it is estimated that we would have to 
go into the priority III group in their early forties, an age group which, 
insofar as dentists are concerned, we first reached over 2 years ago. 

Having mentioned dentists, I might point out here that our problem 
with respect to dental procurement under the regular draft would not 
be as serious as the problem of procuring physicians. ‘This is true 
mainly because we need only a small fraction of specialists in our 
dental service as compared with the percentage of experienced physi- 
cians required for our medical service. From an overall numbers 
standpoint the Armed Forces and the Public Health Service will need 
a dental input in the next 2 fiscal years totaling 4,017. The estimated 
number of young dentists available through the regular draft during 
this same period amounts to 3,496. We would consequently have a 
shortage of approximately 525 dentists during the next 2 vears if the 
Doctor Draft Act were not extended. 

The question of volunteers has often been raised in connection with 
the necessity for extending this legislation. If our past experience is 
at all meaningful, however, voluntary procurement can be expected 
to be in the future a relatively minor factor in meeting overall Depart- 
ment of Defense requirements for physicians and dentists. We have 
today slightly more than half of the total number of medical officers 
authorized for the Regular corps of the three services, and in spite 
of intensive procurement programs, annual gains in the Regular serv- 
ices have been relatively smail; in addition, we have only a handful of 
career medical and dental Reserve officers on active duty. I believe 
this brief summary of our past experience with respect to voluntary 
procurement makes quite clear the fact that the three services will be 
primarily dependent for the next 2 years upon the regular draft and 
the special procurement authority contained in this legislation if ade- 
quate medical services are to be maintained. 

Another question frequently asked is: Why do we not employ more 
civilian physicians? The answer to this question is that the number of 
qualified physicians who—under civil service regulations and pay 
scales—will accept civilian employment at places where their services 
are needed is so small that it remains a negligible factor in our overall 
procurement program. 

We are not unmindful of the possible impact of our requirements 
on the civilian medical economy, particularly as we draw closer to the 
older priority III group of physicians. I would like to point out in 
this connection, however, that during the next 2 years we will, as a 
result of the recertly announced reduction in the size of the Armed 
Forces, be returning to the civilian medical economy, upon the com- 
pletion of their obligated military service, more physicians than we 
will be taking out of that economy. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that most of the older priority IIT 
physicians are filling essential positions in their communities. I 
would agree that undoubtedly many of them are. However, I feel 
reasonably certain that out of the more than 10,000 priority III 
physicians now in their early forties or younger who have never per- 
formed any military service, 2,700 qualified physicians could be found 
whose temporary removal from their civilian communities would not 
seriously interfere with meeting the medical needs of such communities. 
I have complete faith in the ability of the civilian advisory committees 
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established pursuant to the Doctor Draft Act to evaluate these cases 
and make equitable determinations regarding their essentiality. 

In concluding my statement regarding title I of this bill, I should 
like to reemphasize my firm conviction that a 2-year extension of the 
Doctor Draft Act is an absolute necessity. Without such an exten- 
sion, we could obtain neither the total number of physicians needed 
nor the experienced physicians required to maintain an adequate 
medical service. 

Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence, Colonel Morrison could show 
about three charts quickly, and I think it might save some questions 
that would otherwise have to be asked. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Colonel. 

(A chart was shown entitled ‘““Department of Defense Need for 
Compulsory Procurement of Medical Corps Officers.’’) 

The CuartrMan. All right. 

Colonel Morrison. This is presented to give you a visual picture of 
our requirements, the current situation, as far as our career service is 
concerned, and our outlook for the future. _We believe it will demon- 
strate our need for compulsory procurement of some type. 

The current mission requirements for the Department of Defense 
are represented by the heavy black line at 10,849. I should mention 
only that these are not the optimum requirements that would be 
required to put the forces in the field in time of war. These consider 
the needs of the military services to provide essential medical care and 
to provide some training overhead. 

For instance, in one of our Army medical units, we do not provide 
the full complement on a training status for a general hospital. We 
provide in this tabulation one Medical Corps officer. Similarly, the 
same thing is applied in the Navy and Air Force. 

The Department of Defense ceiling of 2 per 1,000 is reflected by the 
broken line, some 1,100 below the mission requirements. 

The CHarrMan. What is your requirement there? 

Colonel Morrison. 10,849. That is the requirement at the end 
of this fiscal year, sir. It drops down to 10,576 for the long-range 
period, assuming that the military forces and the international situa- 
tion, et cetera, remain unchanged. 

The Department of Defense ceiling is 9,536. The current for the 
year is 5,730. The red line demonstrates that without some com- 
pulsory reserves, that our strength would fall as follows. We reflect 
our regular service, our few career reservists and our interns trained 
in military hospitals as essentially a straight line, because of the many 
inducements that have been and are being considered for the service 
at this time. The fact that we assume that we can continue to attract 
military residents and perhaps title II of this act will be placed into 
effect. 

Any change in our resignation experience or any failure would 
obviously change this line, but it can be seen by this chart the rela- 
tively small number of total requirements that can be met. 

We have rounded the totals here to indicate the gains required. 
You have previously had the exact figures: 2,000 required for fiscal 
year 1956; 4,850 for 1957. I mean to emphasize, this is Department 
of Defense requirements and does not include the 645 replacements 
for the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Why does our requirement double in that fiscal year? 
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Colonel Morrison. We are on a biennial cycle which, from a per- 
sonnel point of view, was not desirable. Since the law was enacted 
in an even year, we have gotten into a cyclic thing, where our losses 
occur in greater numbers over other vears. 

(An overlay was placed on the above-mentioned chart.) 

Colonel Morrison. This shows what would happen without the 
deferment of any of the individuals we feel would be available. By 
“deferment”? I mean those allowed to take residencies, and it points 
out the fact that we are still some 1,100 short of our needs, even if we 
took all new eligible interns. 

(A second overlay was placed on the above-mentioned chart.) 

Colonel Morrison. If we arrange this so that starting with fiscal 
vear 1956, for hypothetical purposes, we defer 900, which, as the 
statement indicated, we should perhaps defer as many as 1,000 to 
meet our long-range needs, but using 900 as a criteria, then we would 
find we would be short 652 in fiscal year 1956. 

We could be short cumulatively 2,695 for the 2-year period. This 
indicates, then, the numbers of older physicians that would be required 
to permit the residency training programs to go into effect. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask one question with regard to the avail- 
ability of physicians in priority ITI, in their early forties. 

You have indicated you have approximately 10,000 in their early 
forties. I guess that means anything short of 50. We have received 
from Selective Service the information as to those who have been found 
acceptable by the Armed Forces, physically and professionally, some 
6,838 in all of priority II]. You estimate 10,000 in their early forties? 

Major McKenziz. That figure of 10,000 represented the total 
group. In other words, we say from the 10,000, presumably we can 
find 2,700. It is true many of those pelple have never been examined 
and their cases never considered. In other words, the Selective Serv- 
ice man talked about a group who have been found acceptable. We 
talked about everybody in the lower group. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it is not just the early forties. You mean 
everybody within 40 and 41? 

Major McKenztr. No, it represented those under 45. 

(A chart was shown.) 

Colonel Morrison. This would show the deficit that would accrue 
to permit us to put the residency department program into effect. It 
shows also that 60 percent of our total strength is made up of non- 
career personnel. 

(A chart was shown entitled “Department of Defense Experienced 
Physicians and Specialists (without extension of the Doctor Draft 
Act.’’)) 

Colonel Morrison. If we took only those individuals available 
under the regular draft, we would have considerable numbers of inex- 
perienced physicians. 

Without extension of the Doctor Draft Act, we can see that the 
individuals called to duty in 1954 and 1955 would be out of military 
service by the end of 1957. This group represents many physicians 
with high training in various specialties. We would be replacing all 
of those individuals with inexperienced physicians. 

I point out the fact that I am referring here only to that element of 
the total requirement which we believe must be made up of experienced 
physicians. As you will recall, the other total was some 3,500 beyond 
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that. Experience has demonstrated to us that we can, with proper 
supervision of experienced personnel, handle a considerable number 
of new graduate interns. In some of our areas where it is simple sick 
call, also by supervision in our fixed facilities, providing we have this 
professional competence to guide the young physician during his early 
years of training. 

However, if we are to depend upon only those individuals who are 
available from the regular draft, we have this situation developing: 
It is 1958 under current concepts before there would be sufficient 
graduates vulnerable under the regular draft so that we could start 
any deferment program, and it would be 1959 and 1960 before we 
would start to realize any gain to active duty strengths from these 
personnel. 

(An overlay was removed from the foregoing chart.) 

Colonel Morrison. If we have our deferment program placed into 
effect of 900 new graduate interns for the years 1956 and 1957, as 
we mentioned earlier, we will call a considerable number, some 2,250 
experienced physicians, to duty. 

We still lose, of course, the individuals ealled in 1954 and 1955, but 
this stretches out our area of experience by having this group of 
physicians to fortify our regular reserves of career reservists on duty. 
We would still have to use a considerable number of inexperienced 
physicians because we can not, even eith our residency program, defer 
900 a year quite as in the position we now occupy. 

We |would in 1 year return 30 percent of the individuals deferred, 
or 270. In the remainder we would only permit 2-year residencies so 
we will realize a total of 1,800 from this deferment plan, which would 
be placed in effect in these 2 years. However, in fiscal 1958, there 
are more graduates vulnerable under the regular draft than the re- 
placements that would be required by the Department of Defense. 

So we can therefore increase the deferment program at this point 
and, of course, the red line, then, would show the improvement in 
experienced physicians that we would have. 

Would you like the dental chart shown? 

The CHarrRMAN. Show us the dental chart. 

(A chart was shown entitled ‘“Department of Defense Need for 
Compulsory Procurement of Dental Corps Officers.”’) 

Colonel Morrison. Our requirements are, as mentioned earlier, 
based on 2 per thousand and we did not accept the 1.7 as being a 
requirement figure for the Department of Defense. 

From the availability—again assuming that the Public Health 
Service, from their data, must have 215 dentists in this period—we 
find left available to the Department of Defense only 1,550, in 1956, 
and 1,729 for fiscal year 1957. Yet our requirements rounded for that 
period are 1,800 and 2,000, respectively. This chart, again, assumes 
that we can maintain the career structure we now have in our dental 
service. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, may I ask a 
question: How many recent graduates from dental schools, from 1954 
and 1953 classes, and perhaps 1952 classes, do you have there that are 
available and acceptable, and are any of these recent graduates from 
any of these schools in a situation where they haven’t been processed? 
In other words, do you have any accumulation of recent graduates 
that have either been deferred or they have been stockpiled, or some- 
thing of that nature? 
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Major McKenzirn. The number of persons in those particular 
classes cannot be identified as such within the existing figures. We 
would have to assume, I think that if the Selective Service System has 
found it necessary to go up to dentists in priority III, born on or after 
January 1, 1910, that they have already taken all of the available 
young graduates from the last 2 years. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But there was a serious charge made here yester- 
day that you are going to take some three hundred-and-some-odd 
majors and lieutenant colonels and defer 150 first lieutenants. That 
should be straightened out. 

Major McKenzie. I think, Mr. Blandford, I can explain that. 
The number of older, 330, I believe was the figure, approximately, 
older dentists ordered for induction in special call 24—and that call, 
incidentally, was placed in December 1954—for induction in March 
1955 represented the group who were ordered under that cutoff date 
that I just mentioned. That is January 1, 1910, born on that date or 
after. 

The other young persons who were referred to are persons who are 
not yet dentists. They are still in dental school and will not graduate 
from dental school until this summer. In other words, it was not a 
question of taking these young dentists in March instead of the older 
ones, which under some circumstances would have been preferable, 
but rather these 330 were the only dentists who were then available to 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. BLanpForD. These 330 dentists will all have been ordered to 
duty before the 1st of June. 

Major McKenzie. All of those people will have been ordered to 
duty in fiscal 1956. They are not dentists, now, they are dental 
students. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I am speaking of the majors and lieutenant 
colonels. 

Dr. Cusninc. May I handle this, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BLANpDFoRD. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Cusuina. I have this plan before me and would like to submit a 
letter which I wrote to the American Dental Association on the 19th 
of April, explaining their confusion. 

The CuarrMan. I think that clears it up, as far as my mind is 
concerned. 

These people will not be dentists until sometime in June. Put 
the letter in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1955. 
Mr. Bernarp J. Conway, 
Acting Secretary, Council on Federal Dental Services, 
American Dental Association, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Conway: This is in reply to your letter of April 11, 1955, concern- 
ing relief from active duty of dentists over 40 years of age who were obligated 
for military service by Selective Service Call No. 24. This relief is alleged to 
be practicable because the Navy and the Air Force notified about 150 senior 
dental students who applied for Reserve commissions that they might not be 
called to duty in their service, if commissioned, until June or July 1956. 

A selective-service call was placed by the Department of Defense during 
November 1954 for 459 dentists to be brought to active military service during 
April 1955, to meet replacement requirements of the military departments for 
dentists. As the result of this call, it is estimated that the Selective Service 
System obligated about 339 dentists over 40 years of age. Any reduction in 
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this call would create a deficit in dental officers to be carried over into fiscal 
year 1956. 

According to the latest estimates of the military departments, which takes into 
consideration the programed military troop strengths for fiscal year 1956, there is 
a minimum requirement for 1,650 dentists to be filled by present senior dental 
students. Of this requirement, the need for replacements during the first two 
quarters of fiscal year 1956 total approximately 1,400 dentists, the large majority 
of which fall in the first quarter. In addition, consideration must be given to a 
requirement of the Public Health Service, w hich may be filled by these senior 
dental students on a voluntary basis. 

As you are aware, an allocation process, based on questionnaires answered by 
senior dental students, was initiated by this Office during January of this year 
through which the names of senior dental students who might possibly have a 
liability for military service after graduation were furnished to the military depart- 
ments in accordance with their requirements. Some confusion resulted in this 
process due to prior activities of the Navy and the Air Force in interesting these 
students to apply for commissions to their respective services. As a result, the 
Navy and the Air Force received more applications for commissions from these 
students than their requirements demanded. In an effort to give these students 
as much information as possible, they were notified by the services concerned of 
the situation. May I emphasize that this action was unilateral as far as the De- 
partment of Defense is concerned. The Army has not received sufficient applica- 
tions for commissions from these students to fill their requirement. The Army’s 
requirement for dentists during fiscal year 1956 is the largest of the three military 
departments. 

As the allocation procedure has advanced, out of about 3,050 questionnaires 
(approximate total of the class of 1955), a total of 1,642 students were found to 
be in a selective-service category of available dentists after graduation; in addi- 
tion, 75 classified as not available as registrants because of parenthood, and 78 
not available because of physical disqualifications, were considered as possibly 
liable. The end number of these students who may be commissionable is not 
known but it is within minimum limits to expect a loss of 10 percent of this group 
in the commissioning process. The Department of Defense is naturally con- 
cerned that the requirements for the fiscal year 1956 for dentists will not be wholly 
met through the available senior dental students, class of 1955, much less being 
able to absorb any deficit created by deferment of dentists in Selective Service 

Sall 24. 

The Department of Defense is aware of the desirability of bringing as many 
graduating dentists who so desire to duty early. At present, the number that 
have applied for commissions is not sufficient to meet the large requirement that 
exists for the first two quarters of fiscal year 1956. However, the Secretaries of 
the military departments have been requested by memorandum to bring to duty 
prior to November 1955 all graduating dentists who accept commissions and who 
so desire, and the remainder by June 30, 1956. Further, this memorandum 
informs the military departments that if any one service commissions more of 
these students than their requirement can accommodate, action will be initiated 
to bring them to duty and assign them to a military department that has a short- 
age of dental officers. 

Estimates of available dentists from the class of 1956 fall short of estimated 
requirements for the ensuing year (fiscal year 1957). This shortage is estimated 
to be more than 200 dentists. 

The Department of Defense cannot agree that there are sufficient availanle 
senior dental students to meet the requirements of the military departments for 
fiscal year 1956 and to replace any deficit that would be incurred if dentists over 
40 years of age now obligated for military service were relieved from that obliga- 
tion. Further, if such a deficit was incurred it would be compounded in fiscal 
year 1957. 

May you be assured that I am sympathetic to the situation incurred in bringing 
civilian dentists to duty with the Armed Forces, and I feel free to speak for Dr. 
Berry on the same points. On the other hand, an adequate dental service must 
be maintained for the expanded Armed Forces. Lacking other means to provide 
necessary dentists, the Department of Defense is obliged to seek them through 
operation of the doctor-draft law. 

For reasons given above, the Department of Defense has not considered it 
practicable to accept the recommendation of the Health Resources Advi isory 
Committee of April 1, 1955. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Cusuina, M. D., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Buanrorp. Were these dentists who were referred to back in 
December—it is now almost May—lI assume they are practically all 
now on active duty; is that correct? 

Dr. Cusuine. That is correct. 

Mr. H&éserrt. I think the testimony was that the services would not 
require these 150 dentists. They said nothing about their not being 
dentists. ‘They said they would not be called up for a year. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the point. 

Mr. Hézert. They did not say they were not dentists. These 150 
individuals indicated they were dentists and they were told they would 
not be needed for another year. 

Dr. Cusuine. The confusion on that was unfortunate. Men are 
allowed to apply for commissions in each branch of the service. The 
young dental graduates, those of June of this year, applied for com- 
missions in the Air Force and Navy, particularly. They applied in 
excess numbers for the needs of the Air Force and the Navy. They 
are Reserve officers, and those two reservists notified these men there 
might be a delay in their being called, as soon as the Department of 
Defense heard of these letters, and knowing of the shortage in the 
Army, these Reserve officers will be sent to the Army to fill their 
deficit. 

The CuHarkMANn. That answers that. Now go ahead. 

Colonel Morrison. So as mentioned by General Armstrong, with 
these availabilities and requirements, we are short over 500 in our 
requirements for dental personnel during these 2 years. 

Again, any change in the situation as pertains to our Regular 
Reserves could very well diminish this line, or, if we achieve greater 
results than we hope for at the moment, we might improve this line. 
But we have a shortage of 525. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Now, General Armstrong, will you proceed with title II? 

Mr. Gavin. Before we proceed, I would like to ask a question. 

In these 10,000 that you referred to, General, are any of those men 
who participated in the ASTP programs, or the V—12 programs, who 
are not yet called? 

General ArmMsTrROoNG. May I clarify that, because I heard Mr. Gavin 
ask the question about the ASTP yesterday. First, let me say that 
in the ASTP program carried on by the Army in medical schools 
during World War II, there were approximately 20,000 participants. 
In the program of the Navy, which was the V—12 program—the 
figures were slightly more than 11,000. The total, to be exact, is—— 

Mr. Gavin. 11,176. 

General Armstrona. That is correct. You have had figures given 
to you this morning of those remaining persons in priorities I and I] 
who have not been called, and you will recall we can give them to you 
again, but they are infinitesimal. Now, there may be in that group, 
in that small group, which totals, I believe, slightly more than 100, 
there may be a few ASTP’s or V—12’s because we cannot identify 
them ourselves. But I think the implication of your question is, 
Have we really developed that group properly, and I think the answer 
is ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The CHarrMAN. Very well. Now proceed with title 2. 

Mr. Hfésert. May I ask the General one question, Mr. Chairman? 
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General, would you have any objection to establishing a new priority 
in relation to the individuals who are obligated to military service, as 
suggested by Mr. Kilday yesterday? 

The CHarrMAN. His statement answers that. You haven’t got a 
leg to stand on from the figures he gave you. 

Mr. Héserr. | have two good legs to stand on until the question 
is answered. 

What harm would it do if you had a priority established to say that 
this pool must be exhausted before you go into the other groups? 
The pool of those obligated to military duty. It should be exhausted 
before you go to the older men. It wouldn’t do any harm. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was proposed by the dental association. 

Mr. H&éserr. That merely establishes a priority. That is all it does. 

Mr. Hess. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hféserr. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. I believe it was said that that couldn’t be done because 
they would be replacing qualified men with students out of dental 
school. 

Mr. Hésert. I refer to the medical people. With regard to the 
900 residencies, that could be handled under the Selective Service. 
The only question I pose is this: Wouldn’t it be logical to establish 
this new priority, just to merely have a sequence in the line of call? 

General Armstrone. I believe at the moment, the way we are 
operating under the present law, I think it is essentially that, sir, and 
in view of that, I would hesitate to recommend another priority for 
the simple reason that the country is used to thinking in terms of these 
priorities we have used in this law as extended, and unless there is a 
good reason for another priority, which I don’t see in this instance, 
I would recommend against it. 

Mr. BLanpFrorpD. May I just ask this question: 

General, aren’t you faced with this particular problem—and this 
comes up every single time when we discuss graduates: You will get 
a batch of pelple in June or July, or whenever these dental schools 
complete their terms. Now, there was a charge here of wasted man- 
power. Obviously you are not going to be able to take 1,500 dentists 
in on July 1, or the first week in July. You will have to spread it 
out over some period of time, because you are going to have to take 
them in as replacements. 

Now you are going to have dental-school graduates who may not 
be called, 1 would guess, for perhaps, as late as December or January 
1956, who would be June graduates; is that correct, so far? 

Dr. Cusutine. Because of this dental situation, an instruction has 
been issued by the Department of Defense that all graduates of the 
dental schools will be brought to duty by November 30 of this year, 
even though it may give an overage for a short time. They will be 
brought in immediately. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That will compound your problem 2 years from 
now when you will have an overage and a shortage, because you just 
can’t get these cavities to appear at the right time. 

Now doesn’t that also appear to go in with the question of your 
other people that Mr. Hébert is talking about, the other 500? In 
other words, right now you are taking the graduates as rapidly as you 
can absorb them. Now, if I understand you correctly, you will not 
be taking any of these other people after July 1—you will not be 
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taking the older group, until you have exhausted your June and July 
classes, which will be sometime after the 30th of November. 

So sometime beginning in December, and January of next year, 
you will then be getting into the remaining people in priority III that 
you need to meet your requirements; is that correct? 

Dr. Cusuine. And replace your losses. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. So you are following the priority system to the 
best of your ability? 

Dr. Cusuina. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, General. Take up title 3. 

Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Conway. I am of the American Dental Association. I would 
like to make some response to the letter which Dr. Cushing sent to 
the American Dental Association. 

When we prepared our testimony yesterday, we referred to that 
situation and I thought we made it clear what our intention was. 
We stated that in the past the military services have operated on 
planned shortages, rather than call in older age men at the end of a 
fiscal year. They have waited and picked up that shortage from 
the graduates after June of 1955. What we were requesting them 
to do was to do the same thing, to wait until after the June gradua- 
tion and pick up this 150 that were told to wait, that they would not 
be called until 1950, to pick them up shortly after graduation, rather 
than deferring them until 1956. 

In the meantime, to withdraw the calls upon the overage dentists 
who are reporting now for active duty. That was a recommendation 
of the health resources advisory committee. That recommendation 
went from the Rusk committee to the Department of Defense and 
we were just backing it up. They made the same recommendation. 

The CHARMAN. It seems we understood that from your statement 
yesterday. 

Mr. Conway. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMAN. Now go ahead with title I], on the medical and 
dental scholarship plan. 

General Armstrronea. The purpose of title II of this proposed legis- 
lation is to facilitate long-range procurement of physicians and den- 
tists as career officers in the military services by providing educational 
scholarships to qualified students. The scholarship program, under 
terms of this title will be administered by regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Title II provides a voluntary scholarship plan for selected students in 
medical and dental schools. Participants would be paid a monthly 
monetary allowance to cover a part of their personal expenses 
incident to school attendance. Schools would be paid an amount to 
cover the usual tuition, fees, and laboratory expenses. 

Students who participate for 1 school year or fraction thereof must 
agree to serve on active duty for 3 years. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point, before you proceed, in the ASTP 
program was it year-for-year? For each year’s education they served 
a year; is that right? 

General Anmstrona. As a result of the ASTP program, it was 
2-year return, with little regard as to the amount of time in which the 
student participated in the program. 

The CHarrMAN. Very well, Proceed. 
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General ARMSTRONG. Students who participate for more than one 
school year must agree to serve on active duty for 4 years. Title II 
provides that a scholarship participant, upon reimbursement to the 
Government of all funds expended in his behalf, may be released from 
the scholarship program prior to graduation. Subsequent to gradua- 
tion and after serving 3 years of active duty, he may be relieved of 
any additional obligation for active duty agreed to under this program 
upon reimbursement to the Government of all funds expended in his 
behalf. 

Veterans are not precluded from participation in this program pro- 
vided they waive their veterans’ benefits during the period of their 
participation. Moreover, membership in a medical services scholar- 
ship group shall not serve as a basis for entitlement to any military, 
veterans, or other governmental benefits. 

The problem of procuring an adequate number of well-trained 
physicians and dentists for service in the three military departments 
has been of vital concern to the Department of Defense since the 
demobilization period following World War II. 

This proposal will help to alleviate a continuing critical shortage 
of professional medical personnel for the Armed Forces by creating 
a group of physicians and dentists who will have obligated periods 
of military service. As I have previously indicated, the services are 
now meeting the bulk of their requirements for physicians and dentists 
through the Doctor Draft Act. Because of a marked reluctance of 
physicians and dentists to remain with the Armed Forces, the military 
medical services have not found professional personnel brought to 
short tours of active duty by draft laws to be a fruitful source of 
Regular personnel. 

Each of the medical services of the three Departments of the Armed 
Forces has experienced similar frustrations in obtaining a sufficient 
number of regular medical and dental officers to adequately meet the 
needs of their peacetime strengths. Various plans and inducements 
have been employed to attract officers to careers in the medical 
services of the Armed Forces. Some of these were the integration 
programs of officers who had served in World War Il; ROTC programs 
for the Army and Air Force, and analogous programs for provisional 
Hospital Corps ensigns in the Navy; a moral persuasion program; 
and direct procurement. 

No one of the methods I have listed has been fully effective. Each 
of the medical services of the Armed Forces is still faced with the 
problem of procurement of regular medical and dental officers. 

Highly successful scholarship plans similar to that proposed in this 
legislation exist in Canada, France, Belgium, and several other coun- 
tries. The plans were introduced in these countries as a necessary 
adjunct to procurement programs for medical personnel for the mili- 
tary services. 

Based upon allocated strengths and existing and anticipated short- 
ages of career medical and dental officers in the military departments, 
this program would offer scholarships to provide the medical services 
each year approximately 300 graduates from schools of medicine and 
approximately 126 graduates from schools of dentistry. The pro- 
gram would continue until that time when allocated strengths could 
be met and maintained. 
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To administer the scholarship program as conceived in the bill, and 
based upon present medical-school tuition rates, it is estimated the 
cost would be approximately $2,542,000 during the first year of opera- 
tion, and $3,389,000 for the second and succeeding years. The cost 
could not be absorbed in present Department of Defense appropri- 
ations. 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, that the enactment of this program is necessary to provide for 
the orderly, long-range procurement of physicians and dentists for the 
Armed Forces. 

I think no charts are necessary, unless someone asks for them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask 1 or 2 questions in connection with 
this: 

First, there is no limit in this bill as to the number of scholarships 
that can be provided? 

General Armstrrona. There is not, although the figure that we 
have used as an estimate would approximate figures mentioned by 
representatives of certain professional organizations. 

Mr. BLanprForp. I think there seems to be an inherent fear, from 
the testimony, that the Federal Government might step in here and 
they might go into one particular medical school and practically 
put all the scholarships in one medical school, and in effect, make 
it an armed services medical school. 

There is no limitation on that either in the bill. 

General Armstrona. I see nothing wrong with putting that limi- 
tation in. 

The CuarrMan. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There seems to be some fear that since this 
scholarship program can be put in, in unlimited number, it would 
be possible to give all these scholarships to one medical school. 

Mr. Kixpay. It has been recommended that that be limited to 5 
percent. 

The CuatrMan. We do not put a limitation on them, we are limited 
by the money appropriated. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The suggestion is not more than 5 percent of 
the students in any one school may receive this. 

General Armstrong. Or any one class, if I remember. 

The Cuarrman. Now let me say this: Under this bill do you look 
forward to having an increase of 300 new students and 126 students 
for dentistry, or will they come from those who have already made 
application and been accepted? 

General ArmMstronGc. Within the confines of this, I can see no 
increase in the total number of students. 

The CuarrMaNn. Well, all we get then by the scholarship is agree- 
ment to service? 

General Armstrona. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That is all? 

General ArmstroncG. That is right. 

The CuarrMaNn. You get that under the doctors draft, so what are 
we gaining? 

Genera] Armsrronc. You gain an additional term of service, here, 
and you gain a volunteer. his differs from Congressman Gavin’s 
ASTP program, in that a man had no choice. He was put into it. 
Nor did the dean of the medical or dental school have a choice. They 
took the persons we sent them. Those were the two points at issue. 
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Mr. Gavin. While you are on that subject, it is not my program, 
but I think it is a very excellent program. How long was that program 
in effect? 

General ArmstronG. The program was put into effect in 1943, sir, 
and terminated in 1946. 

Mr. Gavin. 1943, and terminated in 1946? 

General ArMstrRoNG. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. How many did you graduate in that program? 

General Armstrona. The graduates, I would have to check. The 
figures I gave of 31,000 were total participants. Some participated 
only a few months. The number who graduated under the program. 
Medical—this is ASTP—12,500. 

Mr. Gavin. That certainly is a whole lot better than 300 a year 
under this scholarship program. 

General Armstrona. I am not arguing against the ASTP program. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I want you to make clear. 

General Armstrona. You will remember that this was a way, Mr. 
Gavin, and at the time it appeared to be the best way that people 
saw, to keep the medical schools in operation. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That was practically the entire male medical 
population of the United States at that point, of the students? 

General Armstrona. Every able-bodied man who was in the school 
belonged. 

Mr. Gavin. Under that program you turned out about 12,000 in 
3 years. Now, what does the Navy turn out? 

The CHatrMANn. 11,000. 

General Armstrone. No, 11,000 participated, Mr. Chairman. 
We can furnish that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. 4,778. So I would say they were pretty fair programs. 
They got excellent results, and I would like your opinion as to whether 
or not those programs are better than this scholarship program that 
is proposed in this bill. 

General Armstrrona. I have already stated—No. 1, I won’t argue 
about the point that the ASTP and the V—12 programs were put into 
effect, something had to be done to keep schools filled. 

Mr. Gavin. Something has to be done now. 

General Armstrrona. Otherwise there was going to be a tremendous 
impact on the civilian economy in the future at some time. 

Now, the things that we have all, I think, objected to about these 

rograms were, (1) the fact that it was not a volunteer program. 

ou had men being placed in these programs against their will, in 
some instances, because they had certain educational qualifications, 
and so on and so forth. 

And secondly—and I do not blame the deans of the medical and 
dental schools for complaining about this—they were not the ones 
who had the final say about who entered the schools under these 
programs, and in anything, whether it is engineering or law or what- 
ever it is, the people on admission committees and deans, should 
have something to say about the students who enter. I hope it is 
clear and I don’t want to argue. 

Mr. Gavin. If we made them volunteer programs, today, don’t 
you think many a youth would be pleased to participate? 
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General ArmstronG. That is what I like about this program that 
has been sponsored, really, by Congressman Bennett, because it is 
a voluntary program. It is fine. 

Mr. Gavin. If we followed the same programs that we had with 
the V-12 and the ASTP, we make them voluntary. The only sug- 
gestion you have here outside of that is that they can, upon reim- 
bursement in the Government of all funds expended in their behalf, 
return it, and they could be relieved. If we had these programs and 
they were to serve as they do in the other academies for a period 
of 4 years or 5 years without any financial obligations to be returned— 
I don’t like that feature of it—that they can buy their way out w hen 
they get along to a point where they are dissatisfied with the service, 
but if we gave them an education with the understanding that they 
were to stay in the service for a period of 4 or 5 years, I think it 
would be far more attractive than this scholarship program where 
they are expected to reimburse the Government. 

The CHarrMANn. We will take that up later. Let’s proceed with 
title ILI. 

General ArmstrronG. Title III of this bill deals with the extension 
of the $100-a-month special pay not authorized physicians, dentists, 
and veterinarians. Prior to commenting in detail on the provisions 
of title ITI, I would like to summarize the history of special pay. 

Concern over the pay of Army doctors is almost as old as the Army 
itself. In 1777 George Washington addressed a letter to the Congress 
expressing his concern regarding this matter, and in 1814 the 13th 
Congress enacted into law legislation to provide for additional pay 
for military doctors. For approximately 100 years following the 
enactment of this legislation varying amounts of additional pay were 
authorized for doctors who served with the Army. This problem 
became acute again following the close of World War II as the Armed 
Forces experienced great difficulties in the procurement of doctors. 
Many members of our small peacetime corps were eligible for retire- 
ment. Many others resigned to obtain more remunerative civilian 
positions. At the same time because of the unparalleled opportunities 
in civilian practice the procurement of new officers dwindled almost 
to the vanishing point. 

The loss of officers through retirement and resignation and the 
diminishing procurement of new officers would have caused much 
concern even if our military forces had followed the traditional pattern 
and rapidly reverted to small peacetime forces. Instead, the heavy 
responsibilities we had to assume immediately after the close of 
World War II required that we maintain relatively large forces 
spread throughout the world. The situation was more than serious; 
by 1947 it had reached a critical stage. The medical services could 
not maintain on a voluntary basis a Medical and Dental Corps able 
to furnish even a minimal standard of medical care to our Armed 
Forces. 

In 1947, Congress examined ways and means of meeting this 
critical situation. Investigation into the cause of the shortage of 
doctors revealed that such persons had to be willing to make a con- 
siderable financial sacrifice if they chose to accept a military career. 
In an attempt to provide at least a partial solution to this problem 
Congress in 1947 authorized $100 a month special pay for physicians 
and dentists. The provisions of this legislation have twice been 
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extended and at the time of the latest extension veterinarians were 
also authorized special pay. 

All the reasons advanced in the interest of the passage of such 
legislation in 1947 have equal if not increased validity today. For 
example, the financial sacrifice I referred to a few moments ago is 
even greater today than in 1947. According to the results of a survey 
published in the May 1953 issue of Medical Economics, the 1951 net 
income of the physicians in private practice in the United States was 
$15,262. Even the most dedicated young service doctor receiving 
$7,000 or $8,000 a year can hardly help but be influenced by the 
disparity between his income and that of his civilian counterpart. It 
does not appear to be logical to deny to the career doctors who enter 
the service after June 30, 1955, and to the older doctors who enter the 
service for 2 years under the Doctor Draft Act the same consideration 
given to doctors entering the service prior to that date; nor does it 
appear to be logical to deny to our future doctors some recompense 
for the heavy expenses they incurred in securing the education and 
training they are required to have to be eligible for appointment in the 
Armed Forces. 

Having given you a summary of the history and justification for 
special pay, I would now like to say a few words about title III of the 
bill presently under consideration. 

Briefly, title III provides for the continuance of special pay for all 
physicians, dentists and veterinarians, except for those young doctors 
who enter on active duty after June 30, 1955, who are vulnerable for 
service under the regular draft, unless these young doctors volunteer 
for at least a year of service in addition to the 2 years they are obligated 
to serve under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. The 
provision of the bill granting the special pay to those who volunteer to 
serve longer than the time for which they are obligated would be 
effective for a 4-year period corresponding to the period for which it is 
proposed in separate legislation to extend the regular draft. Presum- 
ably this matter would be reexamined in 1959 in the light of the then 
existing conditions if the regular draft were again extended. 

Title III differs from all previous bills dealing with an extension of 
special pay in making the distinction between older and younger 
doctors that I have just mentioned. This new principle stems from 
a recommendation made in 1953 by the Commission on Incentive- 
Hazardous Duty and Special Pays, the so-called Strauss Commission. 
It is believed that young doctors who enter on active duty after 
June 30, 1955, who would be required to serve their 2 years in the 
Armed Forces under the regular draft on the same basis as all other 
young males in the United States, even if they were not doctors and 
even if there were no Doctor Draft Act, should not be entitled to the 
benefits of special pay unless they volunteer for a period of active duty 
beyond that for which all other young males are obligated to serve. 
Conversely, it is believed that the older doctors who are not required 
to serve in the Armed Forces under the regular draft and who solely 
on the basis of their profession have been singled out for military 
service by the Doctor Draft Act from among all the older males in 
the United States should not have to volunteer for even further 
service in order to receive special pay. 

In conclusion, I should like to affirm my complete conviction that 
to deny special pay to doctors entering the Armed Forces after 
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June 30, 1955, would have damaging effect upon the procurement of 
career personnel and would be grossly unfair to the older doctors 
being brought into the Armed Forces under an extended Doctor 
Draft Act. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Jonnson. I don’t understand exactly how you figure that just 
because a doctor had to spend money and time to learn his profession, 
that if he is taken into the service, that he should be given an extra 
allowance. When I went into the Army many years ago, I had to 
struggle for 6 years to get through law school, very hard, and I never 
dreamed of getting anything for that. Just because I went into the 
Army toserve. Furthermore, these doctors, many of them, are on the 
rolls of the selective-service group and when a man is picked out as the 
doctor, then he can go and practice his own profession while he is tak- 
ing care of his draft obligation, or he can go in asa private. Now, you 
know very well he will select the job that enables him to go and train 
and get experience in his own profession. Now, just how do you jus- 
tify this $100 extra pay? When you consider that there are scientists, 
engineers, all kinds of technical men, who might be drafted, they get 
no such consideration and they are just as important, in my opinon, 
as the doctors. 

General Armstrona. Mr. Johnson, I certainly won’t argue with 
your basic premise. I have all the regard and respect in the world 
for the people in these other professions which you mention. I think 
it is just as simple as this, and that is a matter of apparently supply 
and demand, and it is the one group of people that we seem to have 
great difficulty in attracting. I think basically it is economic, and 
this was just one attempt which the Congress has made to encourage 
more volunteering—that is what it amounts to, because we are allow- 
ing this for these youngsters, if they volunteer for an extra period of 
duty. It is just supply and demand. I think it is just as simple as 
that. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? I 
didn’t have a chance this morning. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. What are you going to do if this law is turned down? 
Every doctor I have met who has been in it, is for having it turned 
down. The dentists | know want it rejected. Now how will you 
meet the situation? 

General ArmstronG. Want what rejected, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jonnson. If this doctors draft law is rejected by the Congress 
or one House of the Congress, what plans have you to handle the 
situation? 

General Armstrona. In the instance of physicians, we will use 
these lads just out of internship and then, every night say a prayer 
and hope that- nothing happens, because these interns will be in 
positions of responsibility for which they are not trained and they 
will be taking care of your boy and mine, in a manner that you w ill 
not be happy about. 

The CuarrmMan. And then you could not assure the country that 
the armed services would receive the proper medical care that you 
feel they would be entitled to. 

General ArmstronG. That is my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think you hit it on the head. It is a practical 
proposition. We make this offer, hoping that we will have some 
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people who may prefer military life and their family obligations are 
better discharged with the extra $100 and therefore we get them. 
It is a practical proposition that we pay a little more in the hope that 
we will get them to come in and stay on. 

Now, as to the distinction between the men who have a draft 
liability, my recollection is—and I am sure I am right about it— 
that when we took up the first Doctors Draft Act, the group we con- 
centrated on, the one we put in priority 1, were the people who got 
financial assistance in securing their education and had rendered no 
service. We were very careful to write that law so that those people 
had an opportunity to volunteer, and qualify for the $100. 

If we now go back to the group comparable in that it had no service 
but not comparable in that it had no financial assistance, and cut 
them off, we are certainly not being equitable between the group 
coming in after July 1, 1955, and the original group we went after 
when we had the first doctors draft, isn’t that correct? 

General Armsrrona. Yes, sir, and I think the committee in final 
analysis will have to weigh just what you have said very carefully. 
Remember, Mr. Kilday, this particular document is a total attempt 
at assisting us in procuring physicians and dentists and other allied 
specialists. We thought that if this additional pay were held out for 
those who would volunteer for an extra year, that we would thereby 
cut down the total number who would be affected by the special 
legislation. 

Mr. Kiupay. I also feel that the worth to the country and the 
service, the $100 a month to eliminate the feeling that you have in 
the same military organization, or hospital, of one man in the same 
grade drawing $100 a month less than the other man in that grade, 
his whole attitude toward the service he would be performing—would 
be forced to perform—is worth a hundred dollars a month. 

The Cuarrman. Under the law, today, anyone who is drafted is 
not entitled to the special consideration. Anyone who comes in 
under the doctors draft law is not entitled to get the $100. That is 
the law right here. It says ‘‘no person inducted under the provisions 
of this act shall be entitled to benefits.” 

Now, the balance of the law, I think it is well just to leave it alone. 

Mr. Kiupay. He is not entitled to it if he is inducted but it is also 
clear we arranged the procurement system in such a way that he had 
ample opportunity to volunteer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We did that in 1949, under the Compensation 
Act and did not discuss the question in 1950, other than to say anybody 
who was inducted would not get the $100. 

In 1949, in the Career Compensation Act, if I am not mistaken, 
we said anybody who volunteered, I think up to 1951, would get the 
$100. 

Then when we came along with the Doctors Draft Act, the question 
of whether or not a man would come in for 2 years or not was not 
discussed. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think it would be right for us to get away 
from that fine policy we announced, regardless of when it was, to 
pay them $100. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The question will be whether we should do it 
for every other profession. 

Mr. WickersHAM. To answer some of the critics, I would like to 
know what percentage of your doctors are working on administrative 
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work, rather than medical work. Is there any chance to replace 
them with administrative officers? 

General Armstrona. We have carried on, Mr. Wickersham, an 
extensive program of trying to eliminate that group of which you 
speak. Colonel Morrison will exemplify our success. 

(A chart was shown, “Department of Defense Utilization of 
Medical Corps Officers.’’) 

Colonel Morrison. This was done in functional areas where we 
were using this, to see if there was any place we could replace profes- 
sional people with other categories of personnel. We had difficulty 
within our own department in writing our definitions, but we finally 
agreed between the services and we found to our own surprise that 
we had less than 2 percent of our assigned positions involved in staff 
and administration, in spite of the statements that we frequently hear. 

In professional care, we actually had 76.8 percent when we excluded 
interns and residents who also provide patient care. 

Then “Sick and en route’’—that is people traveling to and from 
overseas and those actually ill in hospitals, there wasn’t much we 
could do about those. 

Then the ‘Others’? group, those used in preventive medicine and 
so forth, our research group, only 1.4 percent, so we felt we had a 
rather favorable picture. 

Mr. Jounson. In this mornings presentation by the AMA, they 
referred to contract surgeons, I think they were called. Can you tell 
us just how they would operate? 

General Armstrrona. I will supply the figures for the record, Mr. 
Johnson, on the number of civilian physicians who are working for 
us on a civil service, or other status. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that figure like the California physicians serve? 

General ArmstronG. No, sir. These are people who work for us 
on either a contract, part-time basis, or on a civil service, 5-day-a- 
week, 40-hours-a-week period, just as any other public service. 

Mr. Jounson. If a doctor goes out and brings a baby into the 
world, for one of the dependents, do you pay him the regular fee 
that the doctor would get if it wasn’t that sort of a circumstance? 

General Armstrona. No, sir. The term ‘contract surgeon’ goes 
back almost to the beginning of our history, when the Congress 
passed a special act which set up—enabled the military to employ 
contract physicians, or contract surgeons. And they often spent a 
half day on the military post, and the rest of the day in their own 
practice. We had them scattered over the country where we had 
small groups of troops. 

I think we have a few of those on our rolls today, a very few under 
that very old legislative authority. Most of the civilian physicians we 
employ today are on a civil-service status, as I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Gavin. May I have a question? 

The Caarrman. All right, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. We don’t get the general up here very often and we 
like him, and therefore I would like to get an opinion from him 

The question I would like to ask you, General, is whether or not 
you think an ASTP program and a V—12 program—voluntary pro- 
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grams—with requirements that they serve a certain period of years 
after graduation, would be more acceptable and productive of better 
results than this scholarship idea that is presented? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin, he just answered that. 

Mr. Gavin. Let him answer it again. 

General Armstronc. I repeat, Mr. Gavin, that in another emer- 
gency, I rather think that such a program, if we can make it voluntary 
and if we can allow the schools to select the students, that may well 
go to it, and certainly I would hope we didn’t do in the future like 
we did in the past, and that is to discharge them and lose them. 

Mr. Gavin. In the meantime we might have the American Medical 
Academy. 

General Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say you may 
recall me from time to time to answer additional questions, but since 
I am leaving Washington in the not too distant future, I would like 
to thank this committee for the sympathetic understanding and 
assistance which you and the other chairmen and members of this 
committee have uniformly given me during my 8 years in Washington 
and may I particularly pay tribute to Paul Shafer, who was one of 
the best friends we ever had. 

The CuHarrmMan. Thank you very much, General, but we are not 
through with you by any means. While you may be leaving Wash- 
ington soon, we hope you will be here at least Monday when you can 
come back for an executive session to work on this bill. 

General ArMsTRONG. I just wanted to get that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHArRMAN. We are all sorry that your tour of duty here is 
ended and that you are leaving active duty. We know you have 
rendered outstanding and spectacular service while you have been 
Surgeon General. You have been of great aid to us in giving us sound 
advice and counsel. 

General AnmstronGc. And I meant to include your staff, sir. 

The CuarrMan. | think this statement you have made is a very 
constructive and forceful statement, setting forth concisely your posi- 
tion in a logical manner. 

To sum it up, you say that you must have a continuation of the draft 
for a 2-year period to properly afford adequate medical facilities to 
those of the armed services, many of the members of whom we have 
put in there under the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Gavin. May I indulge on your patience at this particular 
point? I would like to submit for the record the statement of Rear 
Adm. Lamont Pugh, of the United States Navy, former Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, now retired, that he made before this committee, I 
think in 1953, which is a very appropriate statement. 

The CHarrMAN. Put it in the record and also the letter from 
Major Barclay. 

(The statement and letter follow :) 
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AN IMPORTANT RESOURCE 
SomE ORSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE THERETO 


(By Rear Adm. Lamont Pugh (MC), USN, Surgeon General of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.) 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to my conscience * * *.”’—JoHN MILTON. 


The term “resource’’ in the above title could, in a broad sense, imply the per- 
sonnel that comprises the uniformed elements of the National Defense Establish- 
ment. In a less broad sense it may be taken to connote the medical personnel 
of the armed services, but in the more definitive sense herein employed the term 
implies the health of armed service personnel. 

On the 15th of August 1952, our Nation entered upon its eighth year in the post- 
World War II era and with the advent of 1953 that year approaches its midway 
mark. In the welter of postwar reconstruction during this 744 years many 
changes have evolved in many areas and a great deal of progress has been made. 
During this era the Medical Department of the Navy has undergone certain 
evolutionary changes to the end not only that it might keep abreast of the times 
and succeed in bringing to the fulfillment of its mission the highest measure of 
excellence possible, but moreover to the end that it might enhance its attractive- 
ness in the estimate of the personnel upon which it has to rely for assistance in the 
fulfillment of its mission. 

During this period the medical schools of the Nation have graduated 7 classes 
with an average yearly output of 5,803. This would mean that a total of approxi- 
mately 40,620 doctors have gone out from the portals of those schools from 1946 
to 1952, inclusive (Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 150, No. 2). 
This post-World War II vintage of doctors may be said to be distinguished upon 
three notable counts: First, by reason of the prevalence of an extremely precise 
and exacting standard of screening, for aspirants to the study of medicine to have 
gained admittance to a medical school during this era has, in itself, been an at- 
testation of their scholarly superiority. Second, these carefully selected indi- 
viduals have, through a combination of their inherent intelligence and their 
diligence of application in both their basic training and post graduate pursuits, 
gone on to bring to the specialty of their choice the highest degree of professional 
erudition, skill, and competence conceivable of attainment by so youthful an 
aggregation in this or any other country. Third, the members of this vintage 
have, despite all of the efforts and measures designed to influence them favorably, 
shown conspicuously little relish for service with the Armed Forces. Various 
reasons or explanations have been advanced for the lack of enthusiasm among the 
constituents of this group to enter the Medical Corps of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. One reason, and a commendable one, has undoubtedly been an eagerness 
on the part of these young doctors to acquire the measure of professional excellence 
to which the above reference is made. However, in this discourse it will neither 
be contended that there is ample evidence against this being the only, or even the 
major reason, nor will additional reasons be advanced. Rather does it seem fitting 
first to review the record with regard to medical officer procurement during the 
post-World War II era, and while this review will relate primarily to the Navy, 
the particulars cited are in general applicable to the Army and Air Force as well. 

By way of introduction, therefore, it can be said that immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities in August of 1945 there promptly ensued from the Medical, 
as was the case with all other Departments of the Navy, a general exodus. The 
abandon with which this general demobilization, as it related to medical personnel, 
could be countenanced was to some extent conditioned by the necessity of sufficient 
doctors lingering on active duty long enough to perform physical examinations 
upon the homeward bound legions incident to their separation from the service. 

In any event, school was assumed to be approximately out and within due 
course (and a short one at that) the ranks of the Medical Corps had been depleted 
to the irreducible minimum; at least it was irreducible in the estimation of the 
keepers of the keys or custodians of the combination to the lock. This, however, 
was considerably before all of those of a nostalgic turn of mind had been accommo- 
dated, and so as early as 1945 the resort to some expedient to either hold or recall 
sufficient doctors to meet the basic needs of the Navy’s Medical Department be- 
came necessary, and similarly on up to this time this vital essentiality has been 
provided by a succession of expedients. Most of us, it is believed, will agree that 
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sufficient time has now elapsed to permit us to determine pretty definitely just 
what is the situation and the raison d’etre as well. Similarly will it be agreed, it 
is thought, that not only has sufficient time elapsed to justify the institution of 
remedial action but that a failure to take a realistic view of the state of affairs and 
not forthrightly to institute such action would constitute an outright dereliction 
on the part of responsible agents. 

Whether we sought it, or have fallen heir to it through fortuitous circumstances, 
is aside from the point that we as a nation have come to represent the world’s 
most important bastion between the way of life created by our forefathers and a 
diametrically opposed philosophy. We have come to be looked upon by many 
people of the world as the chief defenders of their faith, the chief holders of their 
hopes. And so it devolves upon this Nation, if it would insure itself and all of 
those dependent upon it against serious reverses, to maintain a potent National 
Defense Establishment. It is an accepted axiom of a military organization that 
its cardinal mission in time of peace is to prepare for war and its most unequivocal 
responsibility is to be ready for war when it comes. If that concept is valid for 
the military services as a whole it is equally valid for any department thereof. 

That there is no resource more important in the maintenance of such an estab- 
lishment than the men and women who constitute its personnel and that there is 
no entity related to this important resource of more vital concern to us all than 
the health of its constituents, specifically its preservation and restoration, may, it 
would seem, be taken as a foregone conclusion. It moreover seems worthy of 
note that as a safeguard against any lack of appreciation of this fact, insofar at 
least as it relates to those inducted under the provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, the Congress of the United States has provided by law 
(Public Law 51 of the 82d Cong.) for this contingency: 

‘‘No person shall be inducted for such training and service until adequate 
provision shall have been made for such shelter, sanitary facilities, water 
supplies, heating and lighting arrangements, medical care, and hospital 
accommodations for such persons as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Defense or the Secretary of the Treasury to be essential to the public and 
personal health.” 

And so, whether prompted by humane instincts, patriotic impulses, or by the 
law of the land, it similarly goes without saying that the adequate protection 
of this vitally important element is a responsibility that rests squarely upon 
the medical departments of the armed services, and therefore it becomes obvious 
that a provision of a sufficient number of properly trained medical personnel for 
service in the Armed Forces is a matter of paramount concern to their adminis- 
trative heads. And while it is the administrative medical heads to whom reference 
is made in the first instance, let no doubt be entertained that the top line echelons 
of the services, along with the members of their respective secretariats, would 
assume the initiative and demand of the Congress that ways and means be found 
for providing adequate medical coverage for the personnel for which they are 
responsible if it appeared that their medical directors and operational planners 
were unable or incapable of coping with the situation. 

Practically on a par with the validity of the basic axiom relative to preparedness 
is the concept that any system fraught with uncertainty or with the quality of 
hit-or-miss is unacceptably faulty and cannot be countenanced by those responsible 
for military planning. In other words, the medical departments of the armed 
services should not have to wonder where or how they will obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of medical and dental officers and nurses to meet their needs any more than the 
Ordnance Department would wonder about the source of supply for a sufficient 
number of gunners, the air arm over a sufficient number of pilots, or the Bureau 
of Ships over a sufficient number of personnel to man and fight the vessels of 
the Navy. 

From the close of World War II up until September 9, 1950 (the date Public 
Law 779, 8ist Cong., the doctors’ draft law, went into effect), the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy (and undoubtedly a similar situation has been experienced 
by the Army and Air Force) had no positive assurance that anything like an 
adequate supply of medical and dental officers would be forthcoming. Up until 
the passage of the doctors’ draft law our planning had been fraught with distinct 
uncertainty and reliance for the provision of any significant number of this critical 
type of personnel has depended, as has been said, upon a succession of pump 
priming or stopgap measures, so to speak, something of an outline of which may be 
presented as follows: ; 
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Navy V—12 college training program 


1. Total number of students who participated in the V-12 program at 


CY 5 ec. Pe ek Oe eee: Pee eee 1, 176 
2. Separations and dispositions other than acceptance of an appointment 
in the Medical Corps of the Naval Reserve___- eee 
(a) Physical reasons, academic failure, disciplinary action, 
etc., prior to graduation from medical school_____- 1, 183 
(b) Separated under point system _--- -- Sita i 233 
(c) Declined superseding appointment either as USN or 
LS | A ee ae ee ae ae Tee ee ay 816 
(d) Accepted appointment as ensign, H- V (P) “USN R, to 
continue in medical school__- -- 872 
(e) Elected to accept discharge from USN R upon termina- 
tion of V—12 program or transferred to USNR status 
not under cognizance of the Bureau of Medicine and 
NN 6 Sn ects diet si Pa eee & or greeks _. 2, 844 
(f) Accepted appointment in Medic al C orps of the 
Regular Navy and are at present in the Regular 
Nav y (estimated) _______-- 450 
3. Accepted suporeeding eetuunen in Medical C orps of the Naval 
POON oth Ba oh ete as ee. bits Suche be inns eer 


On the 29th of May 1946 the Secretary of the Navy issued an order that served 
to hold 2,000 of the above number on active duty. 

In 1947 Public Law 365 was enacted, title II of which provided for appointments 
in the regular categcry of the Medical Corps at advanced rank on the basis of 
professional age and experience. Sixty-two have been commissioned in the 
Regular corps under this authority. Separation from the service except for 
physical and other statutory reasons was discontined. The retenticn of retired 
officers on active duty was permitted. 

In December of 1948 the American Medical Association addressed a letter to 
each of 7,610 doctors in the United States who were then less than 26 years of age 
urging them to volunteer for active duty. Special reference was made to those 
who had received V—12 or ASTP training. The letters pointed cut their liability 
for induction under the Selective Service Act which had been passed earlier that 
vear and gave other pertinent information regarding the situation. Cards were 
enclosed for the recipient to fill out and return to the AMA, which in turn for- 
warded the cards to the Surgeon General of the appropriate armed service. The 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery addressed a letter to each of the doctors from 
whom a card was received, giving complete information on how and where to 
apply for a commission and active duty. For thcse not holding commissions in 
the Medical Corps Reserve, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery prepared an 
application letter, including a franked envelope addressed to the nearest office of 
naval officer procurement so that all that was necessary on their part to obtain 
the application forms was to affix their signature and mail the letter. A copy of 
the Bureau letter to each of these young doctors was also sent to our district 
medical officers and the apprepriate officer-in-charge of naval officer procurement 
in order that they might contact each doctor and assist him in every possible way. 
Only 33 medical officers out of the total of 7,610 receiving the letter came on active 
duty for a period of 2 years as a result of this program. 

In February 1949, the Secretary of Defense inaugurated an intensive “moral 
suasion’’ program directed to those who had received V-12 or ASTP training and 
who had not subsequently served on active duty. Letters and telegrams were 
sent to approximately 11,000 physicians and dentists; 8,681 replies were received. 
In response to this appeal a total of 583 physicians and dentists (or only 5.5 percent 
of those contacted) volunteered for active duty for a period of 24 months in the 
three armed services. Of that total 192 medical officers volunteered for duty with 
the Navy. 

In 1950 Public Law 779, or the doctors’ draft law, was enacted. 

In spite of the above-mentioned efforts, the Regular Navy Medical Corps has 
suffered a reduction in strength of 22.3 percent ig the past 7% years, a net 
loss of 438 members from 1,961 on July 1, 1945, to 1,523 on January : 1953. 
While the Navy has not resorted to selective service for any physicians, it is 
perfectly obvious that but for the stimulus of the draft law its medical officer 
shortage would long ago have become intolerable. 

In an effort to make the service more attractive and thereby encourage all 
categories of medical department personnel to volunteer for service in their Navy, 














and by a similar token for service in the Army or Air Force, @ number and a 
variety measures have been instituted. However, for the purpose of this diseus- 
sion, account will be taken only of the measures that have been implemented in 
the interest of attracting a larger number of physicians and dentists to serve 
with the Armed Forces for either a limited period or as a career. Some of the 
more important of these measures which are still in effect may be listed as follows: 
1. Improvement of the medical intern program and the inauguration of a 
dental intern program. 
2. The establishment of a residency training program. 
3. Liberalization of the postgraduate training program in (1) naval 
hospitals; (2) civilian hospitals. 
4. Short-term training in military medical specialties. 
5. Special courses in the various specialties in civilian institutions, 
6. Extra compensation of $100 per month. 
7. Discontinuation of professional examination for appointment. 

A number of other inducements have been offered but abandoned. One such 
inducement was the privilege of accepting a commission while continuing to 
completion a residency of 1, 2 or 3 years in civilian hospitals with full pay. A 
similar policy was at one time in effect with respect to internships being served 
in civilian hospitals. 

The result of these endavors and many others fell so far short of their objectives 
as to fail to obviate the necessity for the passage of the above-mentioned doctors’ 
draft law requiring members of the medical and dental professions to enter the 
service. 

With due respect for the connotation implicit in the proverb, “To everything 
a purpose,” suffice it to say that the purpose of this treatise is not to point to 
the past except to the end that a clearer concept may be had of the present, nor 
to ascribe a cause for our ills except more intelligently to contemplate a remedy. 
The cardinal purpose of this presentation is to propose a condiseration of certain 
measures regarded as being in order, if not indeed overdue, and uregntly indicated, 
and to suggest a choice from among these measures as to the most feasible ap- 
proach to a problem with which the medical services of the Armed Forces have 
been confronted for the past 7% years. 

That our difficulties would vanish under either an all-out war or under the 
economic squeeze of a depression is a view that has been advanced and its validity 
is not doubted. However, it is held that a device which depends for its modus 
operandi upon a calamity should be abhorred. 

Of course the ideal solution to this whole problem could be realized only through 
a set of circumstances under which civilian and military medicine might, by 
cooperation and arbitration, work out a plan that would satisfy all interested 
agents and agencies. This, it would appear, could be realized only if it were 
possible for the Association of American Medical Colleges and the American 
Medical Association, along with the American Dental Association and American 
Association of Dental Schools, so to control the production and distribution of 
the physicians and dentists in America as absolutely to guarantee the armed 
services an adequate supply. In the light of past experience the realization of 
such an ideal without at least the continuation of a draft law seems unlikely. 

With respect to the necessity, if not indeed the desirability, for a continuation 
of this law in effect, it may be contended with some measure of logic that the 
Draft Act per se is not an altogether objectionable device. It, to be sure, relieves 
the individual of the responsibility for making up his own mind and initiating 
his own acts. There, too, is inherent in this system a certain element of fairness 
to those segments of the population concerned. Under the Draft Act an individual 
becomes in a sense a pwn in a game waiting for an extraneous force to move him. 
Under this system when State and national advisory committees to selective 
service function as is currently the practice, the military avoids the unpleasant 
accusations of being ruthless, extravagant, and inconsiderate of the civilian 
needs. 

Aside from the idea that the services deprive communities of doctors the com- 
munity fathers had counted upon for service within their midst, there is that in- 
evitable proneness on the part of civilian groups to lose sight of the fact that the 
armed services belong to them too. There is also a proneness on the part of the 
local citizenry to think of the services as a one-way proposition. It is little short 
of amazing that they so frequently fail to consider the fact that their local doctor 
will return to them, unless some unforeseen circumstances supervenes, and more- 
over he will return a more valuable doctor by reason of his having been in the 
service. In the event of a variety of disasters, whether man-made, as through 
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the instrumentality of war, or such as may result from the forces of nature, the 
special training practically exclusively available in the armed services would stand 
the local doctor, and in turn his community, in good stead. 

On the other hand, such odium or opprobrium as is inherent in the matter of 
the necessity for the Government to point its finger at a particular group of free 
citizens in a democratic country in order to induce its members to render a service 
ordinarily expected of its pecple in response to patriotic instincts and attributes, 
is net mitigated. And, moreover, such an arrangement does not by any means 
promise to preclude a continuation of the apparently irreconcilable bickering 
between civilian and military representatives over what should constitute an 
adequate supply and how the military should employ its doctcrs. 

A two-pronged objection to a draft law as an instrument for the procurement of 
physicians and dentists relates to the matter of motivation on the one hand and 
of age on the other. While it is possible and even probable that some doctors 
would welcome being drafted into the service, in that it would provide an entre 
not otherwise easy of justification, the majority of those drafted put on a uniform 
with reluctance, accept the ordeal as a kind cf sentence to be served, and there- 
fore is there posed a situation in which an unhappy frame of mind, with its at- 
tendant objectionableness, constitutes a prominent element. 

With regard to the matter of age, it hardly seems necessary to observe that in 
the military, though ironical and indeed tragic its implication may be, the accent, 
ever since Cain killed Abel, has always been on youth and vigor. Any endeavor 
to disregard this dictum is sure to lead te difficulty. The need cf the services is 
for young individuals with versatility, adaptability, resiliency and a lot of ‘‘zing.”’ 
The thought that clder individuals of limited physical ability could staff the 
stateside hospitals and fill the so-called cush billets ashore, while the young and 
agile carry on where the going is grim and gory is shortsighted and unrealistic. 
Its application would, in a sense, constitute something of a paradox, in that thcse 
deserving of an award would, through its denial on the one hand and restriction 
to arduous and hazardous duty on the other, have levied upon them a double 
indemnity. 

The need of the services is for individuals who, imbued with the attributes of 
**All Americans,”’ are all-season and all-weather performers capable of carrying the 
ball under all manner of circumstances and of rotating from sea to shore or from 
shore to the theater of combat and back again in keeping with an old principle 
and one that is essential to the maintenance of good morale in the service. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon this point in view of the current tendency to 
focus the spotlight upon an older age group, the members of which have seen 
little or no actual military service, albeit in many instances due to no fault of their 
own. To force middle-aged and inexperienced doctors into the military service 
would more likely than not introduce complicating features that would be embar- 
rassing to both the service and to the individual. That this objection is amenable 
to correction through the medium of appropriate language in the law may be 
contended. Nevertheless, as long as a draft law might be in effect, there would 
always be the temptation or even invitation to overextend its application. 

There is yet another fundamental fault with the draft system as it has operated 
under its original provisions and that is that the currently required 2-year period 
of obligated service is too short and makes for the necessity of frequent moves and 
a consequent reduction in the doctor’s actual on-the-job time—a condition of 
major objectionableness to both the individual serving in response to the law and 
to those upon whom it devolves so to manipulate their forces as to meet the medical 
demands which confront them. A 2%-or 3-year period would be much better 
than 2. Thus, and thus only, would it be possible to realize a full 2 years of effec- 
tive service from an inductee, since from 6 months to 1 year may be absorbed in 
orientation procedures and transfer to and from a foreign station. 

In an effort to obviate the evils inherent in short hitches, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy-has recently introduced the proposal of a short term, 
= 3-year, regular commission under which the doctor would be guaranteed his 
release at the end of 3 years unless he elected to remain for an additional 3 years in 
return for residency training and other premiums. This kind of provision would 
eliminate another major deterrent against one’s volunteering for the service and 
that deterrent stems from a native rebellion against being locked up or fenced in. 
A similar system is presently in operation in Great Britain’s Royal Navy. The 
tenure there is 4 years. In any event, it has been ruled by the Navy’s Judge 
Advocate General that this system cannot be made operative by simple admin- 
istrative means but that new legislation will be necessary. The matter is now in 
the legislative mill and if it does ultimately become possible through legal processes 
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to place this system in effect in the United States Navy, a gratifying response is 
expected to result. 

Military medical administrators have, during the past several years, heard a 
great deal about what is wrong with them, their management methods and 
organizations. Anything good that has been heard has usually emanated from 
within their own ranks. It moreover is generally agreed in the services that 
emphasis out of proportion to its importance has been placed upon certain activ- 
ities and practices of service medicine. Whether or not the administrative heads 
of the medical departments of the armed services have demonstrated their ability 
to manage efficiently and effectively may be debatable, but these service admin- 
istrators, it may be ventured, must think that they have not done too badly. 
They are keenly mindful and deeply appreciative of the role played by their 
civilian components, consultants, and technical advisers and their Reserve 
cohorts, in the attainment of their excellent record. But in the last analysis 
they consider themselves professionals and singularly capable of judging in many 
areas where only years of experience could qualify one to judge. They will admit 
(these military medical administrators) that there was great wastage of medical 
manpower during the late war, as there was of every other resource, but they 
will not admit that it was altogether their fault. They will contend that quality 
and competence are usually reckoned in terms of certain more or less conventional 
or orthodox criteria regardless of whether it is an organization or a racehorse 
that is being judged, and similarly as is applicable to a racehorse, one important 
criterion is performance. The record, it is thought, speaks well for the perform- 
ance of their respective organizations. 

These medical administrators will agree that it is possible to look forward 
intelligently only if one looks backward too and that the advantages of hindsight 
over foresight are well appreciated. At the same time it should not be forgotten 
by the backward viewing critics that while many instances may be cited in which 
an expenditure of much energy and resources went for naught at some time in 
the past, nevertheless those responsible for such expenditure could well have 
been regarded as culpably negligent had they not made provision for which they 
were later criticized. A classical illustration in point was the provision during 
World War II of a naval hospital at Netley in England. As it ultimately turned 
out, maybe this hospital was never, strictly speaking, critically needed, although 
between June and September of 1944, 8,076 patients, of which 4,222 were battle 
casualties, were admitted and treated there, and for which service the hospital, 
known as Navy Base Hospital No. 12, received a Secretary of the Navy’s Navy 
unit citation and commendation. At any rate, if instead of the success that 
attended the Normandy invasion there had developed a stalemate, with many 
times the above number of actual casualties from repeated air attacks, etc., 
and there had been no provision for handling these casualties, it is highly probable 
that adverse criticism would have been forthcoming, and very likely from the 
Same sources as those from which criticism of wastefulness in this instance has 
emanated. 

Since the hope of our ever realizing a satisfactory solution to our personnel 
problems through simple negotiation and mutual give and take on the part of 
currently existing agencies would appear to be rather forlorn, it behooves us to 
look to the creation of new means, device, or devices. The question would indeed 
appear to narrow itself down to a choice between two alternatives: (1) The 
adoption of a scholarship plan, (2) the establishment of a Government-supported 
school. 

Consideration will first be invited to what is regarded, by most doctors at any 
rate, as the less desirable, or, more positively speaking, the more objectionable, of 
these possibilities. The idea of a service medical school or schools is not new. 
During the past several years it has been aired in one council hall or another upon 
a number of occasions. Congressman Louis B. Heller of New York, in fact, 
introduced a bill in the 81st and 82d Congresses, and has reintroduced a similar bill 
in the present Congress, proposing the establishment of a Federal medical and 
dental school. 

While there may be a few doctors in the service who would advocate the forth- 
right establishment of such a school, it is believed that the overwhelming majority 
of service doctors would oppose it and their opposition would be based first upon 
their aversion to ‘‘socialized medicine’. It would be contended that the creation 
of such a school would be a gigantic step in the direction of the socialization of 
all medical establishments and care throughout the Nation. Whether tlfis need 
necessarily be true or not is debatable. That the school would be an expensive 
method of obtaining service physicians and dentists there seems little question. 
However, that this idea may be founded upon bases more apparent than real and 
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that the view is definitely vulnerable to attack, will be brought out when attention 
is focused upon the scholarship proposition further along in this writing. The 
continuing need for the school’s operation and supply of doctors is another matter 
about which serious doubt exists. If a device that could be turned on and off or 
slowed down and speeded up to meet the exigencies of a given period is desired, 
its limited flexibility would argue against a school. 

On the other side of the ledger there are a number of arguments that can be 
advanced in support of the idea of a school. It can well be contended by those 
who would advocate the establishment of a service medical school that thereby 
such a weird device for procurement of medical and dental officers as the doctors’ 
draft law is considered by many to be would be obviated. It can moreover be 
contended that a school or schools for training service physicians, dentists, 
nurses, ete., would, to a significant extent, if not altogether, eliminate the neces- 
sity of the services having to account to various extra-service agencies for the 
manner in which their personnel is utilized. 

Specifically, should the provision of a school afford freedom from the require- 
ment that the services limit their utilization of medical officer personnel in accord- 
ance with a ratio predetermined and fixed by an extraneous agency. By way 
of interjecting at this point some comment which, in the light of an expression 
of thinking that has from time to time emanated from one quarter or another 
on the principle of ratios, is considered to be in order, it can be forthrightly 
stated that the ratio of all categories of Medical Department personnel to troop 
strength the Navy may employ is established by law. According to Public Law 
381, 80th Congress, the Navy is allowed 644 doctors per thousand, 2 dentists per 
thousand and 6 nurses per thousand, but insofar as these 3 corps are concerned, 
the legal limit has never been reached (nor has there been any desire to approach 
it beyond a measure dictated by need and commonsense), even in time of war. 

Currently the ratio of physicians per thousand in the Navy is 4.1. This ratio 
during the past 6 years has varied between 6.1 on one extreme and 3.7 on the 
other with an average of 5.0. The number of physicians necessary to meet the 
Navy’s need is determined by a duly designated board consisting of representa- 
tives of the Medical Department and the Bureau of Naval Personnel of the line, 
and the figure is based upon careful and considered planning and is by no means 
a trumped-up quantity. 

In any event, there are several principles with respect to the much mulled 
over ratio that cannot be overemphasized. The first is that a ratio is wholly 
unrealistic as an original determinant of a need. To set a ratio and say that 
the medical services of the Armed Forces must live with it is about equivalent 
to saying that a result is arrived at by simply inserting a figure and not by proc- 
esses of calculation, or that reouirements should be determined by guess or fiat 
rather than by computation. To estimate the crew allowance for airplanes upon 
the basis of a ratio per total number of planes would result in a ridiculously 
haphazard manning of planes. The only realistic attitude that may be assumed 
relative to a ratio is to first determine a need by a conventional and rational 
process. From that need a ratio may, if desired, be deduced. Such a ratio is 
as it should be, an end result and not a determinant—a statistic, nothing more 
nor less. 

A second point relative to a ratio that has time and again been contested, and 
is still held to be undeniable, is that what may be an adequate ratio for the Army 
may not be, and from actual experience generally is not adequate for the Navy, 
the principal reason being that the Navy, operating in a wider variety of media 
and staffing a greater number of small units, including ships of course, is conse- 
quently more highly fragmented and therefore may require more doctors per 
given number of troops than would be the case if that number constituted a part 
of an Army division. To endeavor to apply a common denominator and expect 
the same ratio to be applicable to all the services alike is to deal theoretically 
with a situation which is amenable only to practical and matter-of-fact treatment. 

Furthermore, with respect to ratios, they do not remain constant, but in a sense 
fluctuate from month to month insofar as actual application is concerned, depend- 
ing upon turnover, the number of personnel in the so-called pipeline in one 
determining area or the other, i. e., on the medical or troop side of the ledger. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten by those who would deal with ratios that the 
term “troop strength” is actually a misnomer, or at least is frequently interpreted 
literally when its implication is distinctly liberal. To be more explicit, troop 
strength, as envisioned by the Congress and as dealt with in the language of the 
law, includes: 

“* * * the total authorized number of commissioned officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps (exclusive of commissioned warrant officers), the total authorized 
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number of enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, the total authorized 
number of midshipmen at the Naval Academy, the actual number of commissioned 
warrant officers, and warrant officers on the active list of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and the actual number of midshipmen on active duty for flight train- 
ing © Oo 0” 

The view is held by many that a Government-sponsored medical school would 
tend towards the creation of a caste or class distinction among doctors and that 
those trained by the service school would be imbued with a stilted attitude and a 
similar brand of medical education. According to this concept the advantages 
which stem from an admixture of types and an intermingling of ideas and a 
variety of teachers, and which can be realized only by drawing doctors into the 
military service from the widely distributed medical schools of the Nation, 
would be lost under a military or naval medical academy. 

To the argument that the product of a Government-operated school would be 
a sort of hackneyed, stereotyped or provincially educated group, the contention 
can be offered that while the idea is narrow in its nature even the possibility eculd 
be eliminated by special courses in civilian schools, and that whatever benefits 
are supposed to accrue from this admixture of finished product from hither and 
yon will still be realizable in terms of the fact that these men and women who 
receive their medical, dental or nurse training in Government institutions or 
under Government subsidy will have had their academic training in a variety of 
widely separated schools. The continued admission into the services, as a partial 
source of supply, of acceptable graduates from the medical schcols of the Nation 
at large would, mcreover, of course provide, in an appreciable measure, the highly 
desirable hybrid vigor that is sought and expected from cross-pollination, fertili- 
zation, or transfusion of ideas and philosophies. 

To refute as a bena fide objection that of those who would look askance at the 
Government controlling what it subsidizes, the advccates cf a school can very 
well contend that Government control is better than no control, and certainly 
there is little to indicate that organized civilian medicine has any appreciable 
control of its members. Besides, the question may well be asked: What is so 
bad about Government control? This question may be supported by the en- 
joinder that one witness the Post Office system. Although that system may be 
held not to be perfect, certainly its performance is, insofar as most of us can see, 
quite creditable. Has anyone ever witnessed a walkout or strike or foot dragging 
on the part of its employees? Whenever a national institution or service under the 
control of a special civilian element reveals its inability to supply an essential need, 
what is more natural than for the pecple or organizations to turn to their Govern- 
ment for a correction of the situation? The Government did take over in order 
that an essential bill of goods might be delivered when it enacted the doctors’ 
draft law. If a bit of liberty may be taken with a pcpular advertising slogan, 
namely, “If nature won’t, Pluto will,’ one might opine, “If existing medical 
agencies won’t, Congress will.” 

There are those who will say that the creation of a medical West Point or 
Annapolis, or a combination of the two, would bring an end to the recurring con- 
tention that the services are ruthless in their drain upon the civilian economy for 
medical personnel, and that as a result of service extravagance the civilian popu- 
lation suffers. 

There are, as is generally known, two schools of thought in this Nation upon 
the question of whether or not the existing facilities are turning out an adequate 
number of physicians and dentists to meet both civilian and military needs. 
Based upon the commotion emanating from some localities pursuant to the appli- 
cation of Public Law 779, one cannot well escape the impression that doctors are 
in distinctly short supply in many areas and are nonexistent in others. Whether 
or not the output is sufficient, it certainly seems a rather weak argument to ex- 
plain the apparent shortage in terms of a maldistribution of doctors. That may 
be an explanation but it is not a justification. Some good candidates for admis- 
sion to medical schools every fall are denied the privilege of studying medicine 
because of our limited training facilities. The creation of a Government school 
would provide a means for many of these young men and women to pursue the 
profession of their choice. The contention can be advanced that the school 
would feed into the civilian economy a number of well and specially trained 
doctors. France has such a school and, according to reports from that country 
and from firsthand information obtained on visits to Europe, the French are most 
enthusiastic about their system. It is claimed, in fact, that the best trained 
doctors in France are the product of that service school. 
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A Government school as a source of doctor supply would remove from the 
arena of debate the matter of to what extent the military should provide medical 
coverage for dependents of its personnel. If it may not be held that the Armed 
Services are depriving civilian communities of their badly needed doctors, and 
in turn using these doctors to treat dependents of service personnel, a score about 
which there has been much ‘‘to do’’ will be settled. 

In connection with dependent care it seems worthy of being pointed out that 
if its curtailment, or even abolition, would eliminate the need for a reenactment 
of the doctors’ draft law, the services would agree that contention for its reduction 
and even abandonment might be justified. But the idea that this would be pos- 
sible is argued by no one, simply because the total number of doctors employed 
in the care of dependents is not great enough to make the difference. The 
Navy takes care of its dependents in accordance with a clear-cut existing law. 
There is nothing ‘‘phony’ about it. It is moreover plainly implied in the 
deliberations of the various committees, including Congressional committees, 
having to do with studies pertinent to the formulation of an equitable pay scale 
for the services, that dependent care by service doctors at a special rate of charge 
would -be continued. Inpatient care is not free to those eligible, and until the 
law is abrogated or amended, the Navy has no choice except to abide by the 
law, and it is a Medical Department axiom that no form of medical care to 
anyone is as good as it should be if it is not as good as it can be. 

Even with the medical coverage currently being provided to dependents a 
high percentage of the enlisted personnel of the service whose dependents require 
hospitalization seek aid from the Navy Relief Society in the defrayal of expenses 
connected therewith. The concept that the armed services constitute a way of 
life unto itself seems logical. To career service personnel who have spent an 
appreciable part of their lives in the uniform of one branch of the service or 
another that branch is to the individual as much a way of life as is the farm a 
way of life to farmers or the mines a way of life to miners. That it should devolve 
upon the services to take care of their own people would appear to be no more 
than natural and desirable. As a class, service dependents are a worthy and 
courageous lot. They are frequently called upon to endure vicissitudes and 
anxieties of a most trying character peculiar to service life, in peace as well as 
in war. Magnificent has been the stoicism and mettle manifested time and 
again by the next of kin of service personnel who go down to the sea, over the 
sea, and under the sea in ships,.or who follow their flag by land or who go out 
on the wings of their morning to keep their rendezvous with destiny. All this 
they do by way of protecting America from those who would destroy her, and 
for which service their remuneration is modest indeed. There is no condition 
or circumstance more genuinely contributory to the morale of armed service 
personnel than the knowledge that their dependents will receive in their absence 
medical care of the quality to which they have been accustomed and from the 
same sources as would be available to them. 

It is furthermore worthy of note that the morale factor inherent in dependent 
care and upon which so much stress is laid, is not confined to the dependents 
and to those depended upon, but also extends to the doctors providing the care. 
The majority of doctors engaged in the practice of obstetrics and gynecology or 
of pediatrics in the services are happy and a restriction or discontinuation of 
such care would be detrimental to the morale of no one more than to the doctors 
so employed. The importance of the maintenance of high morale among Armed 
Forces personnel has been recognized and stressed by practically every military 
and naval leader of note in history. 

Withal, it should be borne in mind that no objection has been raised to the 
services’ providing care to their dependents at overseas and isolated stations. It 
is the contention of the military that in order to be able to provide an acceptable 
quality of dependent care overseas, the doctors upon whom reliance is placed for 
that care must be specialists, and in order for them to remain competent and 
contented the practice of their specialty must not be restricted to overseas and 
foreign stations. 

An independent source of doctor supply, it can be held, should go a long way 
toward eliminating the seemingly endless number of inquiries, investigations, and 
analyses to which the medical departments of the armed services have been sub- 
jected during the past 7 or 8 years. This period has literally been one in which 
the Monday-morning quarterbacks, the reforniers, and the so-called curious cru- 
saders have had a real heyaay in Washington. For a consideratle period these 
investigations were welcomea, because it was felt that they would te helpful, and 
while the services were proud of their organizations and were glad for outsiders to 
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become better acquainted with them and were glad of their opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with outsiders, these investigations have continued to 
require the expenditure of an appalling number of man-hours and the documenta- 
tion of much testimony and statistical data, That appreciable benefit has ac- 
crued from some of these surveys will not be denied but, by a similar token, 
there have been a number in which the good that came of them was never appar- 
ent, reckoned in terms of finality. None has sufficed for very long. 

Some of the corrections that are held to be realizable through the provision of 
a school would be similarly realizable by the adoption of a scholarship plan. 
Under either of these plans the services would be provided, it is believed, with 
properly motivated medical and dental officers, and proper motivation is a factor, 
the importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. That the service doctor 
needs to be of a special breed, that service medicine is a specialty sui generis, 
that it ill behooves a doctor specifically trained for the service to complain about 
having to inspect latrines, or mess gear sterilizing apparatus, or running milk 
analyses, etc., are views that together go to constitute a concept sound in its 
logic and realism. The view has been well taken that the service doctor must 
be an inordinately versatile and adaptable individual, and that one who is unable 
or unwilling to comply with the requirements peculiar to the service may be 
compared to a baseball player who, let us say, is extremely proficient as a batter 
and a runner, however, if he cannot field and throw the ball, his value is reduced 
50 percent, and thus becoming equivalent to only one-half a player, he does not 
qualify for the team. 

And so to turn lastly to a definitive consideration of a scholarship plan as a 
means of providing the armed services with an adequate supply of medical and 
dental officers, it may be pointed out that similarly, as has been said to he true 
with respect to the school idea, the scholarship idea is not new either. In 1948, 
a Navy-formulated plan was presented by the Navy’s liaison officer to the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of American Medical Colleges before its annual 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The salient features of this plan were: 

1. Scholarships would be provided by contracts with accredited educational 
institutions offering approved undergraduate courses in medical or dental 
science. i 

2. All educational expenses were to have been paid plus $75 per month 
retainer fee to each beneficiary. 

3. The plan provided for obligated service on the basis of 1 year of active 
duty for each year of scholastic training at Government expense. 

4. No scholarship graduate was to have been eligible for residency or 
specialty training until he had completed an appointment in the regular 
service or unless he agreed that the time spent in residency or specialty 
training should extend his period of obligated service by that much. 

This plan was received by the members of the executive committee of the AAMC 
with sufficient interest to prompt its being submitted by the committee to the 
deans of all the medical schools in the country with a request that they express 
their reaction to the proposal and specifically that they indicate how many 
additional medical students their then existing facilities might be stretched to 
accommodate. The reception to this plan throughout the country ranged all 
the way from enthusiastic to complete indifference. The overall response can 
be said to have been little more than cool. Inadequacies of one kind or another, 
including lack of laboratory space and clinical material, were claimed in most 
cases. In anv event, steps were taken to obtain legislation essential to this 
plan’s implementation. Suffice it to say that the bill-died on the vine or, to be 
more literal, in committee. 

Subsequent to the Navy’s lack of success in its scholarship ventures the Army 
formulated a scholarship plan that differs from the Navy’s chiefly with respect to 
the amount of benefit dollarwise the medical schools would realize through its 
provisions. This plan is still a live issue and will probably reach the Congress 
some time during the current session. 

The points in favor of a scholarship plan as a system of medical and dental 
officer procurevent are many. It would carry with it the expressly desirable 
quality of providing for the undergraduate training of these categories of per- 
sonnel in their already existing medical schools and would preserve intact the 
advantage that accrues from an intermingling of the ideas imparted and teaching 
methods e~ploved in a wide variety of farflung institutions. It would preserve 
the desirable feature of perpetuating a close relationship between civilian and 
service nedicine and of maintaining a state of awareness in the sensorium of 
civilians that the interests of the armed services are their interests. It would, 
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most important of all, preempt a resort to that other alternative just introduced, 
the creation of a Government-sponsored and operated medical school. 

It may well be noted that the scholarship plan, even in the most expensive 
form yet considered, would be much more economical than the establishment of 
a school. This estimate would, in all probability, be challenged if the question 
of school versus scholarship reached the arena of debate and thereby were sub- 
jected to the analytical scrutiny of experts. The thinking would undoubtedly 
be advanced that the validity of the eeonomy-contention is subject to various 
elements of reasoning. First, whether a long-range or short-range program is 
envisioned would make a difference. The longer the life of the school, for in- 
stance, the more positively would the balance be tipped in its favor, since its 
initial cost would constitute a major budgetary item. Secondly, whether the 
contemplated school would depend for its justification upon supplying physicians 
and dentists to the armed services only or if, as is explicit in the Heller bill, the 
school would serve as the source of physician and dentist supply to the other 
Federal services requiring this type of professional personnel as well, certainly 
would be of significance. The broader the purpose of the school the more readily 
might it be justified dollarwise but, by a similar token, so would the virtue of 
antisocialism of medicine be correspondingly compromised. Of course if a scholar- 
ship system is adopted for the purpose of providing medical and dental officers 
for the armed services, other Federal agencies, such as the Public Health Service, 
the Indian Service, and possibly the Veterans’ Administration, might seek to be 
included in the program, and thus is the economic factor as it relates to the school 
versus the scholarship potentiality given a decided boost in favor of the school. 
And certainly it might be apparent that an extension of the scholarship program 
to include the training of doctors for all Federal agencies requiring their services 
would introduce a situation altogether in league with socialized medicine. An- 
other facet upon which some wonderment would be reflected is that involving a 
presupposition that the administrators of the Nation’s medicai schools are and 
would remain insusceptible to the human frailty of yielding to temptation. The 
reasoning would almost certainly be voiced that although it may be perfectly true 
that it would cost less to subsidize medical education of students than to create 
and staff a medical school, the tendency would be ever present for the medical 
schools to become more and more receptive, if not indeed solicitous, of Govern- 
ment subsidy, until a situation could be approached wherein the Government 
would be subsidizing seventy-odd medical schools rather than one. While organ- 
ized civilian medicine and medical schools may profess to regard Government 
subsidy as a vice to be abhorred, it can be cited that Alexander Pope in his Essay 
on Man, expressed certain views upon vice which it might not be inappropriate 
to consider in connection with this point. A significant advantage with a scholar- 
ship plan certainly would be that it could be turned on and off to meet the needs 
of the services, depending upon expansion and contraction, and also upon the 
popular appeal of the services as determined by variations in the civilian economy. 

it has been found from actual experience that the needs of the Navy can be 
best met and an optimum quality of performance can be rendered if two-thirds 
of the Medical Corps are members of the Regular Navy and one-third are Re- 
serves. Currently, this ratio is exactly reversed—a circumstance of less concern 
to the Army and Air Force than to the Navy. At present there are 5,858 doctors 
in the Medical Corps of the Army, 4,226 in the Navy and 3,338 in the Air Force, 
for a total of 13,422. Two-thirds of this total is 8,868. Using round numbers of 
6,000 for the Army, 4,000 for the Navy and 4,000 for the Air Force, the total 
would be 14,000 and two-thirds of this total would be 9,333. If, in any event, 
currently existing complements are to be maintained in all three services, as cer- 
tainly would appear to be no more than a conservative assumption, and the 
existing rate of attrition remains constant, certain deductions become reasonably 
valid. 

In order that some idea may be had of what might be the goal and to how 
much of an undertaking its attainment would amount, it can be pointed out that 
the number of regular medical officers now serving in the military departments 
is 3,642, thus (based upon a total of 14,000) falling 5,691 officers short of the 
two-thirds ratio. If we are to assume that present methods of procurement are 
sufficient to provide for normal attrition, which is estimated at 6 percent, per 
year, a long-range plan to procure 5,691 medical officers, and thereby maintain a 
combined corps for the 3 services of 9,333, would be necessary. In order that a 
hump in promotion may be avoided as well as to permit readjustments to possible 
future changes in overall strength, it is desirable that officers be brought into the 
regular service over a considerable period of time, preferably over a period of 
from 5 to 10 years. If the shortage is to be made up during a period of 5 years, 
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an enrollment of 1,138 medical officers per vear is required. This represents an 
average of 16 graduates from each medical school per year. If the shortage is 
to be made up during a 10-year period an enrollment of 569 officers per year would 
be required, representing an average of 8 graduates per school per year. This 
number would naturally have to come from the civilian economy unless, under an 
existing scholarship system, an average of eight scholarship-subsidized graduates 
could be provided by each existing medical school of the Nation annually. 

It should, moreover, be emphasized that after the Medical Corps has been 
brought up to full strength, in accordance with the above outlined system, an 
annual input of eight officers from each school will be necessary, predicated upon 
the assumption that the annual attrition rate will continue at approximately 
6 percent. This would be approximately 8 percent of the annual crop of medical 
school graduates and would be a continuing reauirement. It is considered possible 
that the attrition rate could be counteracted by the number of nonscholarship 
trained doctors who might elect to enter the military services. P.egardless, in 
any evenv, of how it might be accomplished, the restoration of the erstwhile ratio 
of two-thirds regulars to one-third reserves, would, with specific reference to the 
Navy at least, constitute a most salutary desideratum, insofar as the amelioration 
of many present-day ills or evils is concerned. Civilian medical agents or agencies 
can be instrumental in the realization of few single objectives that would prove a 
greater boon to the interests of military and civilian medicine alike than the ob- 
jective, the accomplishment of which would be represented in an acceptance of a 
military medical career by an increased number of doctors. 

Objections that could and may be advanced in opposition to the adoption of a 
scholarship plan would, similarly as has been said with respect to the school, 
include the opposition to the Government’s gaining control through subsidy. 
The same hypothetical reply that has been suggested under discussion of the 
school’s potentiality would again be in order with regard to the scholarship. 
There might be some differences of opinion as to who would have the say-so in 
choosing candidates for medical training under the scholarship plan. That should 
not constitute an obstacle of any appreciable moment. It would seem logical that 
insofar as the intellectual qualities of candidates for scholarship-subsidized 
training are concerned, the medical school officials should be the sole judges. but 
for physical qualifications and an estimate of whether or not the candidate 
possesses proper motivation and service aptitude, an Armed Forces representative 
would naturally be better qualified to determine. 

For a long time there has existed in this Nation a sort of barrier between 
members of the medical profession who march strictly under the banner of Aeseu- 
lapius and those who march under both the banners of Aesculapius and of Mars; 
in other words, between service and civilian medical devotees. This came about 
more or less through a natural set of circumstances perhaps, and while it did not 
appear to make much difference, the situation nevertheless was short of being as 
healthy as could and should have been desired. Conseauent to the changes that 
have come about incident to the advent of new methods and new concepts of 
warfare which promise to involve civilian populations in future conflicts as sud- 
denly and as directly, if not more suddenly and more directly, than would apply 
to the military forces, there has been a closer intermingling of civilian and service 
doctors, and by this time one might have expected a complete disappearance of 
the old imaginary barrier. While there is no question that this barrier has been 
rendered less well defined than formerly, it has not been abolished entirely. 

In a considerable measure, this insouciant attitude toward the services, it is 
believed, goes directly back; (1) to the medical schools, some of which have 
appeared to be frozen in the ice of either their own self-sufficiency or their material 
limitation of facilities—a differentiation difficult to indentify in every instance; 
and (2) to the influence of certain individuals who seem none too sympathetic 
with the view of Fmerson that “Our culture * * * must not omit the arming of 
the man.” Whether or not it might be argued that present-day culture and that 
of Fmerson’s day makes anv difference is irrelevant. Anywav, one unsympathetic 
professor can do more to instill misgiving into the minds of young doctors with 
respect. to the armed services than all of the friendly gestures imaginable on the 
part of the military can offset. In order for a military scholarship system to 
operate satisfactorilv, service trainees will have to be accepted upon an identical 
basis and under an identical at itude as that which would apply to the remainder 
of the students. 

The establishment and implementation of a scholarship system should bring 
service and civilian medicine closer together and make for a heightened and warmly 
cordial rapport, while resort to a Government school could be conducive to an 
accentuation of two factions between which a barrier might be heightened or a 
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schism widened. In any event, it seems altogether reasonable to hope and to 
expect that a mutually beneficial relationship between the Nation’s medical 
schools by and large and the Armed Services will accrue through the instrumen- 
tality of the Medical Education for National Defense, or the so-called MEND, 
program. MEND pilot programs are currently in being at five of our leading 
medical schools. 

There will be no sensible individual who will claim that either service medicine 
or civilian medicine is perfect, that there is not much room for improvement in 
both camps. There have been various individuals and agencies, either conven- 
tionally appointed or gratuitously self-appointed, who have sought to find a 
formula for the ills (whether fanciful or real) of the services. One such formula 
has been offered and urged under the label of unification. No one will contend that 
a great deal of unification was not badly needed, and in the best interests not only 
of the National Defense Establishment as a whole but of the services individually. 
No one will deny that a great deal has been accomplished and that a 
goodly measure of unification does exist. Neither is it likely to be contended that 
there is not room for further progress in this direction, but if it is to endure, it is 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge that it will do so only to the extent that 
it is arrived at by mutual agreement on the part of those unifying and not as a 
result of force. It is held to be a matter for education and not legislation. 

With the help and guidance of organized civilian medicine and dentistry, 
combined with the legislative support the armed services have been wont to 
receive from our Congress in the past, it is believed that a sensible and realistic 
approach to the personnel problems that confront the medical departments of the 
services is possible, and that through such cooperation as is envisioned a satis- 
factory solution can be amicably and expeditiously realized. 

The burden of the theme of this offering has been that due account be taken 
of a priceless resource, particularly as pertains to the provision of professional 
personnel requisite to its preservation and restoration. That the time is high for 
forthright and conclusive action has been stressed. The advantages and dis- 
advantages inherent in possible courses of action have been outlined. 


320ist Arr Force Hospitat, 
Eglin Atr Base, Fla. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: Thank you very much for your interest in the doctor draft 
law and for your recent communications concerning possible revision of this legisla- 
tion in the present session of Congress. 

I have decided to follow your suggestion and outline for your committee what 
my colleagues and I, as the parties concerned most intimately, feel would be 
worthwhile changes in the doctor draft law which would make this legislation 
more equitable. 

I believe I speak for the vast majority of physicians in the Armed Forces when 
I say, we are not opposed to the doctor draft law. 

I believe I also speak for the majority when I say there is much bitterness over 
glaring inequities within the provisions of the law. 

Most of us believe that in the interest of national security, the doctor draft 
law must be extended. 

Extended however with the changes which are necessary to make it apply 
equally and fairly to each one of us. 

Many of the inequities to which I refer are not immediately apparent to even 
careful observation. I am certain that Congress never intended to enact legisla- 
tion which would not apply with equal fairness to all concerned. I am also certain 
that when these inequities are given due consideration necessary changes correct- 
ing the situation will be forthcoming. 

As a citizen with due respect I would like to point out what many physicians in 
the Armed Forces consider inequities in this law. 
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I. LENGTH OF SERVICE 


It is generally accepted that 24 months service would not invoke undue hard- 
ship at the proper point in a physician’s career (immediately after the internship) ; 
18 months might suffice later on, depending on need. 

Under the present sliding scale system it is possible for 1 man to serve only 
17 months while his colleague serves nearly 33 months. I cite my own case as 
an example. 

In 1944 and 1945, I served 11 months, received a medical discharge. I was 
not educated by the Government. Under the present law I must serve 21 months 
in addition, a total of 32 months. I am 40 years of age. 

In 1946 and 1947, after the war was over, my colleague served 17 months total 
service and has no further obligation. His medical education was financed 
entirely at Government expense. 

Many of us in similar position would like to see our required period of addi- 
tional service shortened so that our total service would not exceed the accepted 
present 24-month requirement. In essence, revision of the present sliding seale 
system for additional service to shorten the total time for veterans. 


Il. EQUALIZE AGE ELIGIBILITY 


Under the present law a priority III man with no previous service at all cannot 
be drafted if he is over 36. In my case, with previous wartime duty I am vulner- 
able up to the age of 51. 


III. STANDARDIZATION OF ESSENTIAL DEFERMENT IN VARIOUS AREAS 


There is wide variation in the interpretation of the term ‘‘essentiality’’ in 
different communities. Some communities consider no one essential while other 
areas declare many of their physicians essential. A physician in one area may 
be made available for duty while his colleague similarly engaged is considered 
nonessential. If doctors were called to servicé immediately after internship no 
essentiality clause would be necessary. 


IV. MORE EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PRIORITY SYSTEM 


Placing veterans with less than 17 months service in priority II and calling them 
before the priority III group simply because they were allowed to finish their 
medical education so that they could better serve the war effort as physicians has 
been the source of a great deal of bitterness in the medical group. Many priority 
III men themselves felt that this was a poor arrangement and were very self- 
eonscious and have expressed this view at various medical meetings. It does 
not seem right that a special connotation should be applied as to the type of 
deferment a physician received during war years. All deferments were made 
after due consideration. However since all priority II men have been recalled it 
is too late to consider any changes in any event. 

I trust that noted inequities will receive due consideration by your committee 
and I would appreciate it very much if this letter might be read before the group 
in its entirety. 

It has occured to me that the Armed Forces might object to the advisability 
in the interest of economy to recalling a veteran of 16 months service to serve only 
8 months. I can certainly see this point of view. A compromise provision stating 
the minimum period of additional service would be 1 year for a recalled veteran 
might be an expedient. 

I trust that my comments are accepted by your group in the spirit of fairness 
in which they are offered I will greatly appreciate your group’s consideration 
in this important matter in the interest of our Nation as a whole as well as the 
patriotic physicians involved. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuayton C. Barcuay, M. D., 
Major, USAF (MC). 


The CHarrMAN. The next witness is Hon. Hugh M. Milton, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. Mr. Milton. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Miron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, events have overtaken 
me somewhat. I believe at the beginning I was to lead off. 

The CuarrMan. Always, when we have a big salvo, we fire it last. 

Mr. Mixron. I therefore believe the things which I have in my 
prepared statement have already been covered, sir. 

The CHarrMan. The Department has summed up that you abso- 
lutely need the extension of the draft? 

Mr. Miron. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrMan. You just feel it is necessary to extend it for 2 
vears more? 

Mr. Miron. That is correct, sir. 

The CuartrMan. That is the main question here before us. 

Now, I think in view of what Dr. Cushing said and in view of our 
talk with Mr. Smart, do you think you could work out some program 
down there, whereby, if it is feasible under some plan that might be 
worked, the responsibility that is falling on the medical service of the 
Department of Defense with reference to dependent care and with 
reference to all these other people, might be able to be borne by civilian 
physicians, following the principle of private enterprise? We do 
hope we can get something up here that will be constructive, and that 
we can work out something along that line. For the time being, of 
course, we want to take care of these dependents. For the time being 
we are going along here taking care of all of these other people who 
work in these industrial plants of the Government, and we are not 
going to neglect those, but if you can put that into the, put that 
responsibility into some private practitioners, it would help the situa- 
tion and take a load off of the medical service. 

Mr. Miron. A lot of thought has already gone into that and more 
will. 

The CuarrMan. We will expect something up here at least by the 
15th day of May, now. We just have to put a time limit on you. 
You just get that up here by that date. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HuGu M. Mitton II, Assistant SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE Forces, CONCERNING A BILL To PROVIDE 
FOR THE FURTHER EXTENSION OF THE Doctor Drart, A MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
SCHOLARSHIP PLAN, AND CONTINUATION OF SpecrIAL Pay FOR PHYSICIANS, 
DENTISTS, AND VETERINARIANS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before this committee for the Department of the Army in support 
of the bill dealing with various aspects of medical, dental, and veterinary officer 
procurement. The Department of the Army has been designated as the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Defense for this legislation. 

First of all I would like to state that as Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Manpower and Reserve Forces I am fully in accord with the legislation now being 
considered: Title I of this bill provides for an extension of the Doctor Draft 
authority; title II establishes medical and dental scholarships as a procurement 
device for the Armed Forces; title IIIT extends the authorization for the $100 a 
month special pay for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians. 

Briefly stated, title I of the bi!l now before this committee would extend until 
July 1, 1957, the special authority to induct medical, dental and allied specialists. 
Unless extended, that authority will expire July 1, 1955, and it is my belief that 
this extension is absolutely necessary at this time. 
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I am sure you remember that the Selective Service Act of 1948, which was the 
first act passed after cessation of hostilities in World War II to provide for the 
induction of young men, specifically required that no persons would be inducted 
until adequate provision had been made for shelter, sanitary facilities, water 
supplies, heating and lighting arrangements, medical care, and hospital accom- 
modations determined by the Secretary of Defense to be essential to the public 
and personal health. 

This provision still exists as subsection 4 (a) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended. The Secretary of Defense continues to be responsi- 
ble for insuring that adequate medical care is available. Whether or not personnel 
and facilities are sufficient to permit the furnishing of adequate care is a question 
which the Surgeons General of the three military departments are best qualified to 
determine. Each of the Surgeons General has indicated that adequate medical 
care could not continue to be provided for personnel of his department if the 
doctor draft were not extended. 

In the presentation that you will be given in a few minutes by the Surgeon 
General. of the Army, General Armstrong, you will be provided with the facts on 
which the three Surgeons General base their conclusions. Those facts will make 
clear to you, I am certain, that the Secretary of Defense could not in good con- 
science report to you, without further extension of the doctor draft, that he had 
made the adequate provision for medical care of inductees which you have im- 
posed on him by subsection 4 (a) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. Moreover, neither Mr. Stevens, nor the Secretaries of the Navy and the 
Air Force, would have lived up to their responsibilities for assuring the welfare of 
our services if reassurance that necessary medical care would be available for 
personnel if the Armed Forces were not given in the form of a continuation of the 
doctor draft. 

It is the position of the Secretary of Defense and each of the service Secretaries 
that no person now in the service or who enters the service in the future should 
be given medical care of a lower caliber than that which we provided our service 
personnel during World War II or the hostilities in Korea. We devoutly hope 
that battlefield medical care which we have provided during those periods will 
never again have to be furnished. Yet we feel strongly that as long as we must 
keep Armed Forces to protect our security, no persons who serve during peace- 
time, whether career personnel or inductees, should be deprived of medical care 
or given inferior medical care. 

It must always be remembered that the military mission in time of peace is to 
prepare for the time when mobilization may be necessary. The responsibility 
of the Defense Department to be ready when this time comes is unequivocal. 
To be ready, each of the services must be suitably maintained. In the mainte- 
nance of the Military Establishment, whether in peace or in war, there is no more 
important resource than the men and women who constitute its personnel. It is 
self-evident that the health of these men and women must be preserved—and 
when impaired in the service, restored. That Congress has already recognized 
this fact is clear from the provisions of subsection 4 (a) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, to which I have already referred. 

It is a matter of transcendant concern to the administrative heads of the Armed 
Forces, civilian as well as military, that provision be made to insure a sufficient 
number of properly trained medical personnel for service in the Armed Forces. 
The medical departments should not have to wonder where or how they will 
obtain a sufficient number of professionally trained medical personnel to meet their 
needs. As it was necessary to seek an extension of the regular draft law in order 
to insure maintenance of military personnel strength at the minimum essential 
to our national security, so is it necessary to ask that the doctor draft law be 
extended, in order that the continued good health of our service personnel may 
be assured. 

Title II of the bill would provide the basis for a long-range procurement program 
to alleviate the continuing shortage of professional medical and dental personnel 
in the armed services. In essence, this bill would permit the military services to 
subsidize the schooling of selected students in medical and dental schools, in 
return for which the recipients would agree to serve for specified periods of active 
duty. This title of the bill is intended primarily as a source of regular medical 
and dental officers in which the services are now almost 50 percent short of their 
authorized strength. It will provide certain benefits to individuals who volun- 
tarily wish to enter into an agreement by which they will provide a good return 
for the Government’s investment. In my opinion that’s sound business. 
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Title III of the bill provides for a continuation of the $100 a month special pay 
for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians, except for those called into the service 
under the regular draft who do not volunteer to serve 1 year in addition to their 
2-year obligation. Unless new legislation is enacted, special pay cannot be given 
to anyone entering the service after June 30, 1955. This special pay is designed 
primarily to provide an incentive to physicians, dentists, and veterinarians to 
choose the Armed Forces as a career by lessening the disparity between military 
pay and civilian incomes in these professions. In addition, it has helped some- 
what to compensate individuals ordered to duty under the doctor draft for the 
cost of reestablishing their practice upon their return to civilian life. There can 
be no question as to the desirability of this special pay for career personnel and 
for older doctors required to serve under the Doctor Draft Act. 

This bill will be explained in detail by the next witness, Major General 
Armstrong, the Army Surgeon General, and succeeding witnesses. 


Mr. Jonnson. You can still draft a doctor as you can a grocer or 
anybody else? 

Mr. Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. If the bill should fail, we still have a chance to get 
the necessary doctors, is that right? 

Mr. Mitron. The younger men, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. After that Korean experience, how did this thing fall 
apart so rapidly? How did the doctor situation get in such a situation 
after the experience in Korea? Why didn’t they hold their group 
together to take care of the forces that would be built up after while? 

The CuarrMan. What fell apart, Mr. Johnson? I don’t know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. Jounson. We passed the draft law and now they say the thing 
is all falling apart. 

The Cuarrman. This is just merely an extension of the draft law. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that, but they claim they are in dire 
need for these doctors. Now, why couldn’t they have held them or 
recruited new ones to keep the proper load, so we wouldn’t have to 
have a draft? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I might say, Mr. Johnson, that question has been 
undergoing study in the Department for a considerable le ngth of 
time. I think at some appropriate time the Department may want 
to comment even further on this whole question of medical 
procurement. 

General Armstrong has testified, as have many other witnesses, 
that there are many factors involved here. Pay is one of the most 
important. I think everyone has agreed that the present pay scale 
is inadequate to attract doctors to make a career of the service, by 
and large. You have a very small number of career personnel - 
approximately 35 percent. You must find some way of making up 
some part of the other 65 percent. The overall question of how you 
are going to be able to procure more career doctors is not going to 
be solved in this bill. We may help a portion of it here but it is a 
big problem. 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand that, but didn’t the Navy take care 
of this situation? 

Mr. BuanpForp. The Navy is in the same situation as everybody 
else. They have the same problem. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. It is always 
a pleasure to have you. 

Now members of the committee, we have General Hershey. Gen- 
eral, will you please come around? 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The CHarrmMan. General Hershey, you know about the situation. 
Tell us about it. 

General HersHrey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to direct my attention to the title I, section 101, which is the 
extension of the present law, because if I have any information that is 
worthy of the consideration of the committee, it lies in that field. 

In general, I will summarize, first, so that it may give you some lead 
as to what I am trying to prove. I recommend without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever on the basis of the information I have of the vital need 
for the repassage of section 101, title I, which is the extension of this 
bill. In the first place, I agree with the figures that have been pre- 
sented here by everybody. The figures they have presented are 
estimates. They are worthy as estimates, but I have learned from 
bitter experience, which I have gone through in the last 15 years, that 
the number of physicians or dentists available in 1953, that are 
available in 1955, are about 50 percent more than are available in 
1955. Therefore, when I hear how many are going to graduate this 
year, if I am going to judge the future by the past, if I am going to 
judge how many of the available, graduating physicians who are not 
veterans are going to be available, and if I take the information of 
priority I’s experience, I must plan to get two-thirds of them at the 
best. Because at the moment, gentlemen, with all the years that we 
have pursued priority I and priority II, we are going to end up with 
somewhat less than two-thirds of them ever having gotten into the 
service. 

Mr. BLanpFrorpb. For what reason? 

General Hersuery. Let me take the figures of March. I have on 
my list somewhat over 7,000 of priority I, who are medicals. Now I 
am not going to argue whether that is good, bad, or indifferent, because 
I have had to drop 900 of them because they were not priority I. 
So if you see 100 or 200 or 300 variation on this number, it means 
nothing particularly. 

However, 1,807 are individuals who ended up in 4-F. And I have 
no reason to believe that there will not be some 4—F’s in the numbers 
who are graduating this year. Now I want to impress on the com- 
mittee what they know much better than I do, because they write 
and tell me—that is what I find out—that this problem is something 
besides getting doctors for the Armed Forces. It has a great deal to 
do with the distribution of doctors in our civilian communities. 
Why? I have here in front of me in the first priority, 350 2—A’s, not 
many, but when there are so few of them left, it is quite a few. And 
what does that mean? It means there are some communities, where if 
you take away the last doctor, they have no doctor, and even the 
necessity of providing individuals for the Armed Forces from the older 
doctors is not great enough—in a sense is not great enough, I repeat, to 
remove that last doctor. 

Mr. BLaNpForD. Someone made a statement the other day—I 
think it was Dr. Bertleson—that the Illinois State director of chairman 
of the Medical Advisory Group out there indicated in a speech or 
statement that no doctor who had not been located in a community 
for 4 years could be considered essential. Now, would you please 
correct that or state whether it is right or wrong? 
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General Hersuey. I would like to speak to that because I have 
Mr. Vursell, who undoubtedly the committee knows, and I have 
investigated a doctor in his district. This doctor is a doctor registered 
in the State of New Jersey. He is a doctor who came here as a refugee 
and had to take interneship to complete and secure the license to 
doctor, which he did in the State of Illinois. He is in southern Illinois 
now. There is some debate about whether a doctor 80 years old is a 
doctor, a half doctor, or no doctor, because we have got several over 
70 in the ring of small towns that are within 15 or 20 miles of this 
particulr town where he is a doctor. 

Now, he is young, he is energetic, he apparently has sold a com- 
munity of four or five thousand people, because he will go tonight, he 
will go Sundays, he will go any time they call. And the result is that 
I had the American Legion Post of that district, I had all of the 
Rotary, the Kiwanis, the churches and eve rybody else saying that he 
was necessary, and the advisory committee said he wasn’t. 

Now, obviously this Congress has said to me, always, that the local 
board and the appeal boards of this system made the decisions, made 
the determinations, after recommendations. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What about the 4-year requirement? 

General Hersueny. The 4-year requirement is a requirement, if it 
is one, of an advisory board over which we have no control. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, that is their own interpretation? 

General Hersury. That is theirs, and I still insist that patients 
are the better judges many times of the necessity of doctors than other 
doctors, and I say it in all kindness. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s get back on the main track. 

General Hersury. These 350 you have here, I think, getting some- 
where near the irreducible minimum. And I know something about 
several of these people. I know a man who is ill, an eye man in south- 
ern Alaska. There isn’t another eye man in 700 miles. He not only 
does that but has learned navigation and carries his trade around to 
the small villages. I can go to the lumber companies and find areas 
where men in one form or another have to go around and carry their 
skills to people back in the woods. 

Now, I think 350 is not bad, there are 137 in the priority II, who are 
in the same category. There are in the third priority 6,000, and they 
haven’t been screened near as well. 

The CHatRMAN. How many did you say in penatinsf 1? 

General Hersuey. Three hundred and fifty are in 2-A. 

The Cuarrman. Is that total? 

General Hersury. That is in 2—A, and 125 in 3-A. 

The Cuarrman. What is the total number in priority 1? 

General HersHey. 7,175. 

The CuarrMANn. How many physicians in the priority No. Il? 

General Hersuey. 1,703. 

The CHarrMANn. How many in priority III? 

General HmrsHey. 38,224. 

The CHarrMAN. How many in the fourth category? 

General Hersuey. 70,274. 

The CHarrMAN. That is the total doctors under 51 years of age? 

General Hersuery. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. What does that add up to, General? 

General Hrersuey. It is about 120,000 doctors. 
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The CuarrMan. That is about 120,000 doctors who have had to 
register under this law? 

General HersHey. Yes, sir. 

The Coatrman. And these 120,000 registrants have been broken 
down in the 3 priorities which have been referred to in the bill, or in 
the law? 

General Hersury. The 120,000 are in the fourth priority. 

Mr. BuianpForpb. Well, Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: You had 
7,125 in priority I. How many are—how many in that priority I did 
you take? 

General Hersuey. We have in 1-C, 3,795. Now you must add to 
that, however, 643 that are in 1-D, because many of these people 
have been gone since March, but there are 643 in 1—D, 145 in 1—A. 
Whether all of those are gone, I don’t know, but you should add 3,796, 
145, and 643. That would give you, I think, easily, the maximum 
number that you have ever gotten of priority I. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You are taking approximately 4,700 out of the 
7,000 so then what you are saying in effect is that you are going to 
get 4,700 out of 7,000, and that is all. Now you have told us in a letter 
that you got 65 physicians left in priority I. 

General Hersuey. That are medically acceptable and examined. 
That doesn’t include the ones in 2—A, nor in 3—A. 

Mr. BuianpForp. I know that, but these are the ones physically and 
professionally qualified and have been acceptable. 

Generally Hersuery. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Sixty-fiive remain in priority I? 

General Hersuey. Until you take more out of 1 and 3—A. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You have given us examples of that. 

General Hrersuey. In 3—A, we have 125, but 125 people who are 
not in destitution, perhaps, from the standpoint of money but for a 
lot of reasons are hardship cases, and that is a pretty small percentage. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have granted hardship deferment, then? 

General Hersuey. One hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. You say you have 1,703 persons in priority II? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is a small number, but that was reduced 
considerably when we reduced from 21 to 17 months. 

General Hersuey. 610 are in 1—-C at the present time; 342 are in 
1—D, and, therefore, should be added to it; and 55 have been examined 
and accepted and that should be added to it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your physical rejection is approximately 25 
percent? 

General Hersurey. You have in those 2 categories nearly 2,200 
doctors in 4—F. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Is it running a little less than the ratio on your 
regular registrant? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. A little? 

General Hrersuey. Definitely, because on our regular registrants 
you have at the present time over 2 million, out of 5 million or so 
examined, who have been rejected. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What are your physical standards today for 
acceptance for doctors? 

General Hrersuey. In the first place, Mr. Blandford, you know as 
well as I do we do not have standards or exercise them. The Armed 
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Forces have the same sole responsibility for acceptability and I would 
not be the one to answer that, because | have often had some curiosity. 
The CuarrMan. I think all the information we want from the gen- 
eral has been given. What other information can the general give us? 
Mr. BLanprForp. I am sure the question will be bound to come up 
on the floor, of how Selective Service operates, with the national ad- 
visory committees and the local advisory groups. 

The CuarrMan. The law describes how it operates. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; it does not, Mr. Chairman. The law merely 
sets up the advisory group. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us how the selective service for doctors 
operates? 

General Hersaey. The National Advisory Group, which was set 
up by Congress, has both State and local representation. They apply 
their advice through committees. In some places those committees 
may practically amount to one doctor who is present, but obviously 
he is a member of a large committee and he merely acts to give the 
decision for the group because it is in his particular area. Our local 
board, first of all, have the recommendation of this group. While I 
don’t want to oversell the fact that we don’t always take their advice, 
perhaps I should apologize by saying that I suspect 90 percent of the 
time we take it. 

The CuarrMan. But it is still discretionary? 

General Hersuey. It is still discretionary. I worried this com- 
mittee a great deal at the time this law was up before in trying to 
emphasize and reemphasize that I didn’t want the word ‘‘determined’’ 
to make anybody believe that the term of a recommendation was a 
determination—that it is a recommendation. We feel we have to be 
vested solely with the responsibility of making our errors, and not 
have them being made by other people. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You render the sole decision on all individuals 
who are both regular and special registrants, combined? 

General Hersuny. The local board and appeal board and the 
national appeal board. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The local board has complete jurisdiction. Now, 
when you get into the individual who is a special registrant, only, 
that individual, after being ordered to report for induction and apply- 
ing for commission, do I understand correctly that that individual 
then becomes the responsibility of the Department of Defense? 

General Hersuey. After he has accepted his commission and he 
has gone through both the physical examinations, mental, moral, and 
eventually security and has his commission, then he ceases—as far 
as we are concerned, he is in the Armed Forces, except for the fact that 
he is back in the community, sometimes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is up to them to call him as a reservist, if not 
as a draftee? 

General Hersey. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. One further question: In addition to operating 
under the doctors draft law, do you not also, in the order in which 
they are called by the local board, have the jurisdiction and have at 
times ordered to report for induction without regard to priority— 
because they would be in priority [1]—individuals who are registrants 
and because they are in an age group are being ordered by the local 


board to report for induction in the normal process? Then you give. 
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them the privilege of applying for a commission the same as you do 
all other doctors? . 

General HrersHry. We handle a regular registrant who is also a 
special registrant, as a special registrant. We give him opportunity 
to apply for a commission. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Doesn’t the local board call a doctor, just as a 
regular registrant and then give him the opportunity to apply for a 
commission? 

General Hrersuey. That is true, but on the other hand, one of the 
things we are doing in fact is that we are calling regular registrants 
without regard to certain other things. For instance, a doctor we 
were attempting to force into a commission, we probably wouldn’t 
be deterred by volunteers for regular induction from his local board, 
like we were if he was not a doctor, which is one of the problems we 
have to worry about. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is exactly the problem I was heading for, 
where you get into an area where you have a lot of volunteers for 
induction. 

General Hersuey. Then you couldn’t take him as a regular regis- 
trant but you could force him as a special registrant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, General. That gives us 
the information. 

Members of the committee, this closes the hearing on these bills. 
We will take a recess until Tuesday morning, at which time I am 
going to ask General Armstrong to come back up here. There may 
be something come up while we are writing the bill in executive 
session. Will the General be out of the country? If so, we won’t 
need you. 

Thank you very much, and the committee will take a recess until 
Tuesday morning, at which time we will consider this bill in executive 
session for preparation and report. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, May 3, 1955.) 
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[No. 16] 


FULL COMMITTEE MEETING ON MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE 
PROJECTS 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 3, 1955. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

‘The CuarrRMAN. Let’s come to order, members. 

We have a little business before we take up the bill. 

Mr. Rivers’ subcommittee—Mr. Rivers, have you a report from 
your subcommittee? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Your Real Estate Subcommittee met on last Friday, April 22, and 
considered 5 real estate projects and 2 classified construction projects. 
The recommendations of the subcommittee are as follows: 

Army Disposal No. 52. This project contemplates the leasing of 
the Chicago ordnance plant to the Western Electric Co. The sub- 
committee heard this project on two occasions and is now satisfied 
that the net recovery to the Government of $342,500 constitutes a 
proper rate and is a sound business proposal. 

The CHatrMAN. Wait 1 minute. Then the committee can under- 
stand that we are leasing the Chicago ordnance plant to the Western 
Electric Co. for $342 million rent? 

Mr. Rivers. $342,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. $342,500 per year? 

Mr. Ketienxer. It is net recovery, sir, and not only rent. 

The CHarrman. Now, how much will we get each year? 

Mr. KeLLeneER. $342,000 net recovery, taking into consideration 
maintenance and other work that Western Electric will perform. 

Mr. Rivers. It will involve the laying up of the tools, maintaining 
them, security, and so forth. 

Mr. Suort. What is our total investment? 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t recall, but it is a big one. 

Mr. Suort. It is much better to have someone occupy it than let 
it stand idle. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. We had at least two meetings on it, 
and made them bring back additional information. 

Mr. Suort. Were there any other people that wanted this? 

Mr. Ke.iener. Apparently not, sir. I asked that question and 
was told there were no others. To answer your question there is an 
investment of $3,995,000, not counting the tools and production 
equipment. 

Mr. Suort. I think you are doing a good job. 

The CHarrmMan. We had an investment of $3 million. 

Mr. Ke.tuener. Almost $4 million. 

The CuarrMan. And we are getting an annual rental of $342,000? 
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Mr. KeLuener. Yes, sir, in effect. 

The CuarrmMan. How long is the lease for? 

Mr. Kewuener. It will be for 5 years, renewable for another 5 years 
afterward. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Without objection, we approve that 
item. 

Mr. Rivers. And I might say, Mr. Chairman, all of these projects 
were approved unanimously. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

What is your next? 

Mr. Rivers. Air Force Acquisition Project No. 273. This project 
involves the acquisition of land and structures in Los Angeles, at a 
cost of $1,230,000, which is needed in connection with a highly 
classified research and development project. Although the expendi- 
ture is large, your subcommittee was satisfied that the requirement 
should be met, and that there is no other means to fulfill it. 

The CHarrMaANn. Wait 1 minute. 

I want to call attention to this point: The other day you no doubt 
saw where Secretary Talbott says there must be a decentralization 
of facilities in California. Now, here is an item to acquire $1,230,000 
worth of facilities out there. Now, that is following immediately 
after he made this statement. 

Why can’t this research and development be somewhere else instead 
of California? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, we raised that question. We went 
into this project very fully. They said considering the time and 
the urgency of the project, no other solution was feasible. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, what are these facilities for? Are you in a 
position to tell? 

Mr. KevLexer. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarRMAN. This is an executive session? 

Mr. Smart. You want this on the record or off, Phil? 

Mr. Keuiener. It should be off the record. 

Mr. Smart. Go off the record, Sam. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHort. It is very urgent. 

Mr. Rivers. That is another important thing they dwell on. The 
scientists live right there, and they are temperamental individuals. 
And they have housing there. 

The CuHarrMAN. They are not the only temperamental individuals 
found. But nevertheless, you are putting a base costing $1,230,000 
here. The nature of it makes it necessary? 

Mr. Kewiener. It is absolutely essential. 

Mr. SHorr. It is. Mr. Chairman, since California and Texas get 
nothing, I think we should be charitable. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that you have a very 
inquiring subcommittee on real estate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. If you read that record, you will find out that we go 
into these exhaustively. 

The CuatrmMan. I know that. I go into them before they even 
go there. ([Laughter.] 
But at the same time 
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The CHarrMan. Wait a minute. At the same time, this is very 
important. 

Mr. Snort. It is. 

The CuHarrMan. This is not a matter of levity. We must look on 
these projects with the idea of trying to have as much dispersal as 
possible all over the United States. Instead of concentrating them— 
and Mr. Talbott is to be commended for the bold step he took. 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. When you get this public works bill, you are going 
to see the bulk—I won’t say the bulk, but an enormous amount goes 
in California, and you are just doing in California what we think is 
dangerous to do in Detroit, and Pittsburgh, and the great industrial 
centers. It has to be dispersed. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Russia is dispersing her facilities as 
know. All right, without objection we approve it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this. I am glad 
to hear you make that observation. 

The Cuarrman. It will be followed up if you gentlemen will back 
me up. 

Mr. Rivers. In the future, our committee will go into these 
projects with that in mind. I am glad Mr. Cunningham is here. 
I would like Mr. Cunningham to say something there. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Where the Government is putting 
up the money—of course, we can’t control private enterprise. where 
they do it themselves they have a perfect right to locate it where they 
want. But where the Government is spending the money, then we 
ought not to be concentrating in vulnerable areas. 

Mr. CunnrneHam. Mr. Chairman, I want to endorse everything 
you said 100 percent. And I am delighted to hear it. 

And I can assure you as one member of the subcommittee we are 
going to back you up. We believe this dispersal in the future is 
essential. 

The CuatrmMan. When this public works bill comes up, I am going 
to have other things to say. 

Mr. CunninGHam. In this particular case, however, we felt we had 
to approve it. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go into your next one, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Air Force Acquisition No. 277. This project involves 
the fee acquisition of approximately 123 acres of land for $41,355, at 
Shaw Air Force Base, S.C. The property is needed for the establish- 
ment of a Wherry housing project, and if a sponsor is not found for 
the construction of housing, then it will be built through «@ direct 
authorization and appropriation. 

Let me finish before you say what I know you are going to’say. 
We went into the need for a Wherry project and the committee was 
not sold on a Wherry project as you know. And they justified it on 
the need of a Government project in the event a Wherry project is 
vetoed. The property is coterminus to the base. And whether or 
not a Wherry project is needed, they are going to have to have it for 
housing anyway. 

The Cuarrman. Then if the committee comes along and authorizes 
housing for either a barracks or family quarters, the land is so adjacent 
it can be used—— 
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Mr. Rivers. Only separated by a road. 

The CxHarrmMan. And that is in connection with what military 
installation? 

Mr. Rivers. It is a permanent Air Force Base at Sumter, S. C., 
Shaw. 

The Cuarrman. All right, without objection we will approve it. 
Now, the next one. 

Mr. Rivers. Air Force Classified Construction Project No. 1-F. 
This involves the construction of housing at Goose Bay, Labrador, 
at a total cost of $8,127,400. The number of houses perhaps should 
not be indicated for the record, since it would tend to reveal the 
personnel strength of the installation. 

Mr. Suorr. Since this is closed session you can tell us—off the 
record. 

Mr. KELLEHER. 

(Aside to Mr. Rivers.) 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. The Air Force has no doubt as to its authority to 
construct these houses but Mr. Kelleher stated to the subcommittee 
that in his mind there was some doubt. It was, therefore, the recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee that the project be approved in view 
of the urgency of the need and the possible loss of a construction 
season if approval is not given at this time. It is the view of the 
subcommittee, however, that the military public works bill should be 
appropriately amended so as to provide a firm legal basis for the 
construction. 

One of the reasons why the committee approved it is the construc- 
tion season is just a little longer than the freezing up of the harbor 
for getting the materials on base. And it is imperative that they 
get the materials there now in May and June and the other 2 or 3 
months wha the harbor is freef ice: 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Rivers, but this is for the construction 
of housing. 

Mr. Rivers. You have to import all the material. 

The CaarrMan. It- has*to be authorized by some authorization 
bill. How does that fall within the purview of the acquisition and 
disposal of land? 

Mr. Ke.uener. It does not, sir, but in addition to the functions 
of the subcommittee with respect to acquisitions and disposals, you 
have also assigned the responsibility for clearing classified construction 
projects under section 302 of the Public Law 534 of the 82d Congress. 

The OnarrMAs. Has this been authorized in legislation? 

Mr, Ketiecer. Well, I raised a doubt as to whether it was. It 
is a rather long history, but briefly stated, it is this: There was $1 
billion odd given to the Air Force for classified projects all over the 
world by that law. The only housing in my opinion that could be 
constructed directly under that authorization is that for aircraft con- 
trol and warning stations. The Air Force, on the other hand, believes 
that the authority contained in that law is adequate to construct 
these houses. 

There is serious doubt in my mind as to the authority. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s clear that up when the public works bill 
comes up, by reaffirming or putting something in it 

Mr. Ketiener. Right. 
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The CuarrMan. Showing 

Mr. Ke.uener. They may use that authority. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And I would like to state this, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Kelleher is the only outstanding lawyer who disagrees. The Senate 
committee approved it. The Appropriations Committee approved it. 
And who else? 

Mr. Ke.iener. Both Appropriations Committees I believe. 

Mr. Rivers. Both Appropriations Committees have approved it. 

Would you like to say something, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunninGcHam. No. 

The CHarrman. To make it so the record will be straight—you 
have two more, haven’t you? 

Mr. KEeLLEHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Can you suspend that for just one monent? 

Mr. Rivers. I will do whatever you say. 

The CHarrMan. Members of the committee, I call up H. R. 5946, a 
bill to extend the doctors’ draft. 

Mr. Smart. It is a clean bil, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, a quorum is present. We will suspend further consideration 
of this bill and recognize Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Air Force Classified Construction No. 22-A. This 
project, which involves the expenditure of $10 million, will provide an 
additional increment in the expansion and development of communica- 
tions facilities in Alaska. The details of this project, like the previous 
one, cannot be given on the record. 

That is the whole network. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the project is authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. I have one more. 

Air Force Disposal No. 21. This project contemplates the declara- 
tion to the General Services Administration of Gaskin Air Force 
Auxiliary Field, Tex.' It was an auxiliary field to Perrin Air Force 
Base. The property would be disposed of as airport property, subject 
to recapture of use a the Government should the need arise. There 
is no foreseeable requirement by the Air Force, the Army, or the Navy. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, 21 is approved. 

Mr. Rivers. The subcommittee has also considered Air Force 
Acquisition Project No. 274, which involves the Convair plant at 
San Diego, Calif. 

Action on this project has been deferred and no recommendation 
made at this time. 

The CuarrMan. Well, there is no need to bring that up until you 
have a report. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I move a favorable consideration of 
the foregoing report. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the items Nos. 52, 273, 277, 
1-F, No. 22—A, and No. 21 are approved, and I will so advise the 
Department. 

O 
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[No. 17] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2107, RESERVE FACILITIES 
BILL, AND H. R. 5297, NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, April 18, 1955. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

A quorum is present. 

Members of the committee, the first business I desire to call up this 
morning is H. R. 2017, a bill introduced by Mr. Brooks, of Louisiana, 
which was a departmental bill, to amend the National Defense Facili- 
ties Act of 1950 to provide for additional facilities necessary for the 
administration and training of units in the reserve components of 
the Armed Forces of the United States and for other purposes. ; 

Now, it is necessary that we consider this matter so it will be in 
order for the Appropriations Committee to deal with the question of 
appropriations. They reached that point in the bill where they must 
have some authority if they are going to make any appropriations 
available in this fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Brooks, is your subcommittee ready to report on this 
bill? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We took the bill up for hearing 
Friday. As you know, we didn’t have a great deal of notice on it. 
We spent all day Friday working ont it, morning and afternoon. We 
had considerable hearings. The departments were all represented at 
the hearings. And everybody, 1 think, save one witness, said 
uniformly that the bill as passed several years ago was working splen- 
didly. They are all very happy with it. 

It is a joint-facility bill, where the Department of Defense can 
build armories and Reserve facilities and at the same time can make 
them available to all the services, including the Guard. And they 
have saved a lot of money in that way, and it has worked well, as I 
say, according to the testimony of everybody. 

The committee then thought, after hearing, the best thing to do, be- 
cause there was some push for time, was to amend the bill by extend- 
ing it for another 5 years and to limit the amount available for au- 
thorization to $250 million. That is the original authorization which 
we used up in a 5-year period. 

_We provided, however, that the Department of Defense should 
give us a report on the matter and that no additional appropriation 
should be made until after 30 days after the Secretary of Defense had 
reported to Congress as to the progress made under this section. 

In other words, we provided that we would get a report from the 
Secretary of Defense after the $250 million had been made available 
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by authorization, and that after that report, the committee could 
study further the question of whether the Department needed more 
money. 

Actually, the $250 million will not meet the bill. Their program 
is much greater than that. And if the Reserve is to be activated on 
full scale, which we hope, why, we have to provide facilities for the 
Reserves. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you there to ask this; to get the 
picture in my mind and the committee’s mind: 

A few years ago we authorized what is known as the Armory bill 
and provided for the Government making a contribution and the 
States making a contribution with reference to building armories for 
the Reserves. 

Now, is this the appropriation for carrying out the provision of 
that law ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; this isan additional authorization. That was 
Public Law 783 of the 81st Congress. We passed that. 

Perhaps—lI have a short statement here-—— 

The CHarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. It will be well for me to read it. 

Subcommittee No. 1 held a hearing on April 15, both morning and 
afternoon, on H. R. 2107, a bill to amend the National Defense Facili- 
ties Act of 1950. 

You will recall that the National Defense Facilities Act was Public 
Law 783 of the 81st Congress. It gave the Secretary of Defense 
authority to establish armories and other facilities over a period of 
5 fiscal years and authority to obligate during that period the sum of 
$250 million. 

In my mind, that law has been well administered and has gone a 
long way toward correcting the deficiencies which existed in training 
facilities for all of the reserve components. 

That law also gave an impetus to the Reserve program which we 
don’t believe can be overestimated. However, the 5-year period of 
time and the $250 million was never considered to be anything but a 
start on the Reserve facilities program. 

Of the $250 million, $235 million has already been obligated or will 
be obligated in the near future. 

The program for fiscal 1956 alone for all 3 services is another 
$109 million. It is therefore obvious that we must grant further 
authority in order that this program may continue. 

The bill submitted by the Department would have granted unlimited 
authority to the Department, both as to time and asto money. Hence- 
forward, only appropriations would be required. 

The subcommittee felt that this was much too broad an authority 
and that the responsibilities of this committee would be abrogated if 
it were granted. The subcommittee therefore struck all language 
after the enacting clause and substituted an amendment, which I will 
deal with a little later on. 

I think it important to give a picture of the program so far as the 
manner in which the $250 million has been obligated. 

Of the $235 million appropriated, $104 million went to the Army, 
$45 million went to the Navy, and $86 million went to the Air Force. 

The testimony indicated that the total program for the 3 military 
departments up to the year 1960 would require additional appropria- 
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tions in the amount of $1,030 million, the Army having requirements 
of $597 million, the Navy requirements of $178 million, and the Air 
Force requirements of $256 million. 

All of these figures include projected strengths under the National 
Reserve Plan. Without the National Reserve Plan, the total require- 
ment for the Department of Defense would be $757 million, according 
to the estimate presented to the subcommittee. 

I cannot give you the exact number of facilities which would be 
constructed with these funds. However, since they vary so in type, 
size, and cost, a figure would be relatively meaningless. Some analogy, 
however, can be drawn through a consideration of the activities already 
carried on under the National Guard and the Army Reserve plans. 

The Army received $104 million in appropriations, and with these 
funds has constructed or will construct in the very near future, 601 
armories for $51 million; 325 nonarmory projects for $20 million; and 
109 Army Reserve training centers for $33 million. 

The total projection for obligations during fiscal year 1956, assum- 
ing that the new additional authority is granted by the Congress, will 
be $109 million, with the Army’s share being $32 million; the Navy’s 
share, $28 million, and the Air Force put down for $49 million. 

The testimony given indicated that this total of $109 million for the 
fiscal year 1956 will jump to $343 million in 1957, drop to $262 million 
in 1958, and continue to drop in 59 and in 1960. 

The amendment which the subcommittee recommends contemplates 
that although basic authority would be granted for an additional 5 
years and therefore tie in directly to the National Reserve Plan itself, 
authority for appropriations would be limited to an additional $250 
million over the first 2 years of the program; that is to say, fiscal 1956 
and 57, with another look at the program at the end of 2 years in the 
light of the circumstances as they then exist. 

The amendment would be as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause of H. R. 2107 and insert the 
following: 

The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 830) is amended by 
redesignating section 8 as section 9, and inserting a new section 8 as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Notwithstanding the provisions of that portion of section 8 of this 
Act which precedes clause A, the Secretary of Defense may exercise the authority 
granted by this Act for an additional five-year period following the beginning 
of fiscal year 1956: Provided, however, That the appropriations pursuant to this 
Act in the first two and one-half years of such five-year period shall not exceed 
$250 million: Provided further, That no additional appropriations shall be made 
until 30 days after the Secretary of Defense shall have reported to Congress as 
to the progress made under this section.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is the report. That is the action of the subecom- 
mittee, and in that respect, I move the adoption of the report of the 
subcommittee. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Brooks, for the record, how much does the 
Federal Government contribute and how much do the States con- 
tribute? My recollection is that the Federal Government contributed 
75 percent and the States contributed 25 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is for National Guard construction. For Re- 
serve construction, the United States contributes the total cost. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, under this bill—now, you have two 
types of armories in addition to other type of facilities. You have 
National Guard armories—and of course the National Guard is a part 
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of the Reserve—and then we have the straight Reserve armories, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. 

The Carman. And in the straight Reserve, why, the Govern- 
ment furnishes all of the money. In the National Guard armories, 
the Government furnishes 75 percent and the States 25 percent. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Now, that is the situation. 

Any questions from any members of the committee to Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. I notice nonarmory projects there listed in your re- 
port on the former bill, construction bill. What type were they, out- 
side of armories? 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, they might be, for instance, flying strips for 
the Reserves. We have a program of that sort. They could provide 
for a Reserve center. There are some of those projects. But they 
all relate very closely to the armory construction, and they all are 
training facilities for the Reserves. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let me ask this question: Who determined 
or determines where the armories shall be built for the Reserve? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kelleher, you want to answer that question ? 

Mr. Ketiener. The Federal Government will decide with its re- 
serve people where the Reserve armories will be built. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any standard of determination as to 
whether a certain community is entitled to one, or is it based upon the 
strength of the Reserve or what is the criteria to aid the Department 
where it shall be located ? 

Mr. Ketiruer. Public Law 783, to correct a situation which existed 
previous to that time, required that a survey be made of the area to 
determine whether the units there could be supported by the available 
manpower, Reserve manpower, in the area. So that a facility, of 
whatever kind, wouldn’t be built unless it could be efficiently and fully 
used afterwards. 

The CuHarrman. Well, is there a certain number of units that would 
automatically be entitled to it, or could they build irrespective of the 
number of units that are going to participate in using the facilities? 

Mr. Ketiener. No, sir. There is a direct correlation of what is 
intended to go there and what is built to house them. 

The CuatrMan. So that is clearly covered by the statute, the Public 
Law of 1950? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir, Public Law 783. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I add that the units have to 
have a certain percentage of their authorized strength. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And have to maintain it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Doytx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question, please? I do 
it because I was on the subcommitee in 1950, I think, that considered 
this whole armory program. At that time I was amazed to find that 
the proposed architectural plans and construction plans as submitted 
to that subcommittee by the military provided that the structures in 
California, my State, should be of the same type of construction and 
the same type of plans as in the State of Massachusetts or any other 
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State, where they had freezing weather. At that time I remember very 
definitely we referred it bac k to the military for correction on that and 
other points. 

I want the record to show that they must realize there is no sense 
in spending the same amount of money in California to construct 
these armories as it would cost in the State of Massachusetts or where 
they have freezing weather. 

Mr. Keiiener. Mr. Doyle, there is a coordinating group in the 
office of the Secretary of Defense which has control over the design 
of these structures. Although we received no testimony on that par- 
ticular point, I feel confident that appropriate modifications are made 
because of geography. 

Mr. Doyzez. I would like to say there was a group before, but the 
plans submitted to us for which they asked authority to construct, the 
plans then submitted were totally inconsistent with the reasonable re- 
quirements. I know that millions of dollars could be saved if a board 
would consider the difference in locality and weather and those factors. 

Mr. Ketiener. They certainly should. 

The CuatrmMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Did the subcommittee go into the joint uses of the 
different services ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. That was one thing that pleased the subcom- 
mittee the most, is the fact that now we have a program where all of 
the services will use an armory, so that the money we are spending 
now for these Reserve facilities are really getting results. 

Now, we went into different cases there, individual cases, where 
armories were used practically every night of the week by some one 
of the armed services. It is most gratifying to us that in this sort 
of program we find unification really working, I think perhaps at its 
best. 

We had showings in one instance after another that it was working 
all right. 

Mr. Durnmam. (Aside to Mr. Brooks.) 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Do I take it this construction concerns mainly the 
Army Reserve and the Air Force Reserve and not necessarily the 
Navy or the Marine Corps Reserve? 

Mr. Brooxs. No. Every branch of service is concerned. But of 
course the Army is in greater need of this Reserve construction, I 
think, than the others. 

A part of the Army Reserve, the National Guard now, is ahead of 
the Army Reserve. The guard went ahead and the States built the 
armories beforehand, a creat many of them. Now we are supple- 
menting what the States have already done. But now the rest of 
the Army Reserve is in bad need of Reserve facilities. 

The CuatrmMan. And there is certainly no need to have reserve 
legislation unless you have some facilities to house them. And then 
the next bill will follow along with trying to build up a good strong 
Reserve. 

Now, the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, has moved that 
H. R. 2107 be favor ably reported as amended. All in favor 
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Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that the amendment is very 
clear, at least not in my mind. Do I understand that for the first 
2 of the additional 5-year periods a ceiling of $250 million is imposed, 
and that thereafter whatever sums may ‘be necessary are authorized 
to be appropriated but only after the Secretary of Defense has 
submitted something to the Congress? Now, what is required to be 
submitted ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Kelleher has just drafted the amendment. I would 
like for him to explain that. 

Mr. Keviener. There is a limitation imposed, Mr. Cole, of a period 
of 214 years. 

At the end of that 214 years, and 30 days prior to any further 
appropriation, the Department must come to the Congress, and of 
course to this committee, and explain how it spent its money, what 
it has built, and what its projected needs are for the future, so the 
committee will have the opportunity at that time to look at the 
program again and determine how much further appropriation should 
be permitted. 

Mr. Coir. My point is that it is not exactly clear, at least to my 
mind, whether one report by the Secretary of Defense would be 
sufficient to support additional appropriations for succeeding years. 

Mr. Keviener. I intended 

Mr. Core. Or whether a report is required by the Secretary of 
Defense for each of successive appropriations. 

Mr. Kettener. No. Only a single one for the latter half of the 
5-year per iod was my intention, at least. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask this, Mr. Cole: Why wouldn’t it be 
the best way to legislate to just say $250 million for the next 5 years ¢ 
And then of course the committee keeps control of it. 

Now, I want to call your attention to what the Department wanted 
to do: “in such amount as may be appropriated from time to time.” 

Now, the objective of the amendment is for the committee here 
to have some knowledge of what is going on. 

We couldn’t go along with the Department because it leaves it 
entirely to the Appropriations Committee. 

Why wouldn't it be clear and precise legislating if we just said, 
“in the amount not to exceed $250 million for a period of the next 

» fiscal years” ? 

Mr. Ketitener. The only—— 

The CuatrrmMan. And stop right there. 

Mr. Ketiener. There would be nothing wrong with that, Mr. 
Chairman. The $250 million is, however, a rather unrealistic figure 
compared to the total program. 

The CHatrman. Well, I understand that. They would have 5 
years and spending $250 million. That is a pretty good expenditure 
over the 5-year period for this particular type of work. And over a 
long period of time we will spend the $1 billion that is required to 
provide all of the facilities. 

Now, like the amendment is now, he comes back here and he says 
he needs more money, and we make available more money. 

Mr. Ketiener. Then you would not contemplate, sir, that the $250 
million would have to be broken up into $50 million increments each 
year, but within the first 2 years possibly the whole $250 million 
could be 























The CHairman. All right, put in 2 years instead of 5 years, or 3 
years. But give him $250 million to spend over a particular time. 
‘And when he spends that, he has to come back here and get further 
authorization, just like they have to do today. 

Mr. Ketiever. The only purpose for the 5 years, of course, was to 
tie it into the National Reserve Plan itself and have it cover the 
same period of time. 

Mr. Durwam. Wouldn’t the present committee amendment, as 
written, speed up the program? I understand that is what you want 
done. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Extend it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Durwam. Extend this over a period of 5 years instead of 214 
years. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, what we were trying to do, Mr. Chairman, 
was this: to extend it for 5 more years. The or riginal act says 5 years. 
Then the original said $250 million. So we were trying to extend 
it for 5 more years and give the same amount again. But the de- 
partments came back and said that would slow up the program. 
Therefore, we put in $250 million, with the proviso that if it was 
spent in 214 years, they could come back to the Congress and make ¢ 
report and we would give them more money. 

The CuarrmMan. You would have to give them another authoriza- 
tion. Suppose the Appropriations Committee couldn’t appropriate 
it without authorization? Why isn’t that as broad as it is long, 
on this principle that I am talking about, to give them $250 million 
for 3 years or 5 years, and then when you spend that, come back. They 
have to get further authorization. 

Mr. Brooxs. Either one is all right. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrystreap. Mr. Chairman, if I understand it correctly, even 
$250 million might not meet the need for the next 2 years. 

Mr. Ketiener. It will be a little bit more than one-half of the 
projected need for the next 2 years. 

Mr. Winsteap. If I understand this correctly—we only had 1 day 
to consider it—time is running out, with no authority to appropriate 
money for next year. We set this up on a temporary basis which 
would give that authority and, as you said, they would come back 
and it would be studied from year to year. But this $250 million 
isn’t going to meet this year’s and next year’s need, according to the 
Defense Department. We are only passing temporary legislation, 
as I understand it, for the time being, until we can give further study 
to the whole program. 

The Cuamrman. This is permanent legislation. 

Mr. Brooks. This is permanent legislation. 

The Cuarrman. It covers an authorization of $250 million, to be 
spent within a 5-year period. We have 5 years in which to spend it, 
haven’t we? 

Mr. Kevtener. Two and a half years, actually, under this, with the 
report at the end of that time. 

Mr. Harpy . Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think Mr. Cole’s question has 
— been answered. The total authorization of this bill is $250 
million? 
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Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Or is it $250 million for the first 214 years and then 
wide open unless Congress takes positive action at the end of that 
time / 

Mr. Keitiener. Congress would have to take some action at the 
end of that 214-year period; yes, sir. att 

Mr. Harpy. Suppose it didn’t take any action, then wouldn’t it be 
wide open here as the bill proposes ¢ 

The Cuamman. With $250 million for the next 5 years, it would be. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman, if I understand it, we would have to 
appropriate more money next year, if we meet the need. 

Mr. Kewiener. It is $109 million 

Mr. Wrnsreap. It will have to be appropriated, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, but if I understand the way this 
amendment is written, it would provide a limit of $250 million author- 
ization for the first 214 years. 

Mr. Kewiener. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. And for the remaining 214 years of this authority 
there would be no limit. 

Mr. Ketiener. There would be no limit, but there would be the 
requirement that they come back and give the Congress opportunity 
to take some action. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; but that is what it is requiring, is requiring aflirma- 
tive action be taken by the committee unless they want to continue 
an unlimited authorization. That is the point I don’ appreciate and 
I don’t like, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. That is the reason we are changing the bill. The 
Appropriations Committee would be clearly within its legal rights 
to go ahead and give them any amount of money they saw fit to. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it would be better if that proviso were left off, 
as the chairman said. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Kelleher, what did the original Joint Facilities 
Act provide in the way of appropriations ¢ 

Mr. KetLenver. $250 million. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. For how many years? 

Mr. Ke_iener. Five years. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Five years? 

Mr. Keiienuer. Five years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That meant we would spent $50 million a year? 

Mr. Kei_iener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why can’t we do the same thing? 

Mr. Ketiener. There is no reason why it couldn’t be done. 

The CHairman. Why shouldn’t we merely say that “in an amount 
not to exceed $250 million” over whatever time you want ? 

Mr. Krtiener. Two years. ; 

The Cuarrman. And stop right there. 

Mr. Kre.urnrr. Nothing to prevent that, sir. 

The Cuamrman. That is the way to legislate. Because you see, we 
are accomplishing in this amendment what we are criticizing in the 
bill. Weare losing control over it. . 

Mr. papene. We don’t want that final proviso there as written be- 
cause that 
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Mr. Keviener. It could be 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cole, have you a suggested amendment? 

Mr. Corr. Only to leave the bill as it is and let it read, where you 
make the changes, to amend the existing section so that it would 

read: “in an amount not to exceed $500 million over a period of the 
rin 8 fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 1951,” if that was 
the first of these fiscal years 
Mr. Keviener. It was; yes, sir. 
The CuatrMan. Of course, this is an authorization act. 

Now, how would the amendment read ? 

Mr. Brooks. Eight years. 

Mr. Coir. That would be additional years on top of the 5 years 
they already had. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Core. It would mean a total of $500 million as against the $250 
million they already had. 

The CHatrMan. How would the amendment be? Read it out 
exactly. 

Mr. Corr. In substance, it would read: 





Section 3 of the National Defense Act is amended by deleting “in an amount not 
to exceed $250 million over a period of the next 5 fiscal years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in an amount not to exceed $500 million over a period of the 
next 8 fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 1951.” 

The CHatrmMan. That amendment is all right. That fixes it up. 
Now, everybody understands the amendment, as suggested by Mr. 
Cole and agreed to by Mr. Brooks? 

If so, the question, then—the motion is all in favor of the bill 
being reported favorably, as amended by the Cole amendment, when 
your name is called, vote “aye,” and all opposed, vote “no.” 

Call the roll. 

(Rolleall.) 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, on this rolleall there are 25 yeas and 
no nays. 

The CHarrMan. A quorum being present, 25 members voted to 
report the bill as amended, and the bill will be so reported. And Mr. 
Brooks will take the necessary parliamentary steps to bring the matter 
before the Rules Committee, get a rule and present it to the House. 

Now, before we proceed into the next matter which is of considerable 
debate and lengthy discussion, I want to call up with the committee’s 
concurrence, the matter involving the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
in Alaska. We have to clear this up. 

Mr. Smart, what is the situation ? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, the committee will recall that pursuant 
to committee action, the Navy suspended activities in Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4 in Alaska, their base camp being at Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Since that time the Navy has deactivated its operations 
there. It has turned over a substantial amount of equipment to other 
governmental agencies. There remains a very small group of naval 
personnel at the base at Point Barrow. 

In the meantime, the Air Force has established, and did before 
the Navy left, a highly classified project in the northern country. 
The Air Force is the principal activity at that base at the present 
time. 
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There is one small gas well drilled by the Navy, which furnishes 
about half a million cubic feet of gas per day, used by the old base and 
by the present Air Force activity for heating and cooking purposes 
for the base camp. 

An additional gas well is needed to support the increased activity 
of the Air Force over that which was done by the Navy. 

The Air Force has and is requesting authority of this committee 
to drill the additional gas well for support purposes there. The Under 
Secretary of the Navy says that it is fully justified and urges that it 
be done. 

In addition, the Navy desires to turn over the remaining equipment 
which they have, consisting of the airstrip, the base camp, and some 
drilling tools and other supplies at that camp, which will permit the 
Navy to completely disengage both as to responsibility and as to 
operation in that area. 

That is the nature of the request of the Department of the Navy 
to this committee, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members, I received a letter about this. And 
it is a matter which involves the decision of the whole committee. So 
I suggested we bring it before the committee and let the committee be 
advised. 

I think the request is a sound one. If there is no objection on the 
part of any members of the committee, I will advise the Navy De- 
partment that the Naval Affairs Committee interposes no objection. 

Without objection, that order will be taken. 

The CuarrMan. Now, is there any report from the Acquisitions and 
Disposals Subcommittee, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now then, the next matter to be considered by the committee is a 
report from Subcommittee No. 1 on H. R. 5297, the National Reserve 
Plan, as submitted to the committee and was considered for many 
weeks by Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee. 

Now, Mr. Brooks, are you ready to submit a report to the full 
committee? 

Mr. Brooxs. We are ready to submit a report. I have a lengthy 
and able report here written by our counsel. I am going to, however, 
sir, deviate a little bit from it by explaining the fundamental features 
of the new bill, and then we have some charts here that are very inter- 
esting, very informative, and well gotten up, which we will ask Mr. 
Ducander, the counsel of the committee, to explain them fully to the 
full committee. 

I think the charts, plus the simple explanation, will give you the 
situation. 

In the first place, I want to say that this bill is in no sense a uni- 
versal military training bill. It can’t be considered that for any 
number of reasons that are very obvious when you study the bill and 
see its contents. 

In the first place, this bill does not propose to be universal in its 
scope. On the contrary, the bill, under the present terms of the meas- 
ure, provides that not less than 100,000 6-month trainees may be 
brought in and not more than 250,000 trainees may be brought in— 
in other words, a floor and a ceiling are established in the bill. 
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So when you consider that in this country each year there are 1,200,- 
000 men reaching the age of 19 or the age of 17 yearly and only 100,000 
and not to exceed 250, 000 can be brought i in, it is obvious that we are 
not attempting to make this thing univers sal. 

Nor is it compulsory in any sense of the word. Under the 6-month 
training program, 6-month trainees may be accepted on a voluntary 
basis, and there is no attempt under the bill to cover this by a com- 
pulsory provision. The committee expressly left that out of the 
measure. 

So we submit to you on the part of the subcommittee a bill which 
is voluntary and which is limited in its scope and cannot be considered 
universal. 

Thirdly, this bill is not a universal military training bill for the 
reason that it has a limitation of 4 years under the terms of the bill. 
In other words, we start you where you are at the present time and you 
go for 4 years down the roadw ay that we have marked in this bill and 
at that time the Congress stops to reconsider the whole measure and 

decide what action it may take. 

So for these very plain reasons, it is obvious that we have in no sense 
a universal military training bill. 

Now, we started out in the subcommittee with H. R. 2967. That was 
the administration bill which was presented to the subcommittee. We 
also took up the provisions of the American Legion bill, which was 
explained fully, in a full-day hearing, to the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee went over every feature of this bill, every section, 
subsection, and paragraph and almost every word and almost every 
syllable. And in the 8 or 10 weeks we put in in hearing the bill, we 
heard 115 witnesses. 'The witnesses were of all character and caliber. 
We heard the Secretary of Defense personally, from the Secretaries, 
I think, of every branch of the service in the Defense Department, from 
other w itnesses, that have spent many many months and years think- 
ing about and studying this bill. 

Ve heard from the } patriotic groups, every one of the—the Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the DAV, and the AMVETS 

We also heard from the church groups that were interested in dif- 
ferent phases of our military training program. 

And when we finished these hearings, the committee paused and 
looked around to see if there was any single person who would still 
wish to testify regarding the bill. And I personally asked certain 
ones in the audience if there was any more testimony, if everybody felt 
that they had had ample time to be heard, and if there were any more 
witnesses that wished to be heard, and no one wished to be heard. They 
were all satisfied. 

Then at the end of the hearings we brought before the subcommittee 
representatives from the Defense Department, from the Reserve 
Officers Association, from the National Guard, Naval Reserves, and we 
invited the American Legion, although the American Legion said it 
would not sit in on the writing of the bill. 

Now, when we finished, we asked everybody if there was any objec- 
tion, and in no case was a single organized group objecting in any 
way to the terms of this bill. They were all satisfied with it. 

So I am delighted to be able to bring you, on behalf of a subcom- 
mittee that worked tirelessly for this bill, a measure that I think every- 
one can support with no trouble whatsoever. 
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And I want to pay a tribute to the subcommittee. It is not an easy 
matter to sit in subcommittee day in and day out, long hours, morning 
and afternoon, and sometimes we went until after dark, to listen to 
testimony, some of which might be repetitious and some might not 
be entirely relevant. The subcommittee did it and supported the 
open hearings patiently and methodically, and I want to ey ce 
every man on the subcommittee on both sides of this committee for ¢ 
grand job which they have well done. 

So we bring this committee today a measure which I say I think 
everybody can support. 

Mr. Arenps. Will the gentleman yield or do you prefer to go on—— 

The CHatrMan. I suggest we let him finish his statement and then 
we will ask him questions. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. The most unusual feature of the bill is, of course, the 
provision for these 6-month trainees. Heretofore we have had no 
such arrangement. This bill would allow us in our military estab- 
lishment, in order to fill up our reserves, to enlist young men for 6 
months’ training—not service, but 6 months’ training. Those young 
men would have to come in, however, as a voluntary enlistee in the 
service prior to the time when they reach the age of 19. 

Now, we put that provision in because at age 19 they become sub- 
ject to the draft, and we want these young men, if they wish to come 
in voluntarily, to come in before the terms of the draft law become 
operative as to them. 

Now, if they do come in, then they agree in their obligation to train 
for 6 months in the Active Military Establishment and then to be 
transferred into the Reserve Establishment. That may mean, of 
course, transfer to the National Guard. In that event, the governor 
of each State can exercise a judgment as to whether he needs men in 
the National Guard out of this group. 

The 6-month trainees, however, under the terms of their obligation, 
agree to serve 714 years in the Reserve. Now, that means 714 years 
training in the Reserve. 

Now, you say, “What will happen?” It is sort of bargaining in the 
way of national defense obligation. “He goes in and he agrees to 6 
months’ training and then he goes into the Reserve. What assurance 
do you have that if you allow ‘him to do that, rather than go up toa 
9-year draft obligation, that he will actually actively train in the 
Reserve ?” 

What we put in the bill was this, that that man knows beforehand 
what his full obligation is, which is a total of 8 years. Therefore, if 
he reneges or fails in some way to meet his obligation as a Reserve 
trainee, that is to attend the weekly training periods, to go to the 2 
months’ drill in the field in the summer, then that man’s name will 
be handed over to the draft board and he no longer ceases to be im- 
mune from the operation of the draft board. 

Mr. Price. Two weeks’ service and not two months. 

Mr. Brooxs. Two weeks. I am in error. I am very sorry. 

All right, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the chairman should point out that he loses 
the 6 months’ basic-training period. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Yes. And that is another feature. Mr. Van Zandt 
was very much interested in that. If he fails in that respect, he ther 
becomes eligible for drafting for 2 years. 

Mr. Van “Zanpr. That is ‘right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And not for 18 months. Now, that is the unusual fea- 
ture of the bill in reference to 6 months trainees. 

Of course, every person who enters the armed services now has an 
obligation to serve in the Reserves. We put that in the law some years 
ago, “but it hasn’t been effectiv ely applied by the armed services to those 
men who serve. But even if a man volunteers now in the armed serv- 
ices, he still has an obligation in the Reserve. If he goes in as a draftee, 
he still has an 8-year obligation as a Reserve. 

Therefore, we have sought to set out fully on these charts that Mr. 
Ducander is going to show * you the obligation which each man has when 
he goes into service, and this bill has sought also to build up a greater 
incentive for these people when they come out of the Active Est: rablish- 
ment to work hard and serve satisfactorily in the Reserves and be 
passed over into the Standby Reserve at an earlier date than they 
otherwise would pass over. 

Now, Mr. Ducander, at this point will you explain your charts? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; this is the Reserve as it is today. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Can you move it out a little, Duke / 

Mr. Ducanprr. Move it out? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. Thanks. 

Mr. Ducanper. Can you see it now, Mr. Arends? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, everybody can see it now. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the Reserve as it is today. This green, the 
first column here, is the manpower eligibles. These are all 1—A’s, 
710,000 estimated. 

Now, there is a greater number of manpower eligibles. These are 
the people who they estimate w me be 1—A after having been physically 
examined and deferments have been taken out, 7 710, 000. 

These are your Active Forces right here. Now, this figure is for 
June 30, 1954, 3,300,000. Today it is 3,100,000. At the end of fiscal 
year 1956, it will be down to 2,850,000. That will be right about in 
here [indicating |. 

Here are your Reserves on active duty, 335,000, 

Now, here is your Ready Reserve as it is today, 2,200,000, with 
700,000 participating in a drill- pay status. That is including the 
National Guard. Here is your Standby Reserve, 200,000, with 67 
percent on the inactive status list. Here is today’s Ready Reserve. 
Here is your Army Reserve, 1,100,000, with 137,000 participating, in 
drill-pay status. Here is your National Guard, 338,000, 318,000 par- 
ticipating. Here is your Navy Reserve, 428,000, with 1: 39,000 partici- 
pating; Marine Corps Reserves, 115,000, 28,000 participating; the Air 
Force Reserve, 221,000, 23,000 participating; and the Air National 
Guard, 50,000, all participating. 

Now, this is the National Reserve Plan that is envisioned by H. R. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wish you would explain that in detail, because that 
is the key toa large portion of this bill. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Y es, Sir’. 

Here is your 6-month-training program. 

The Cuatrman. What? 
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Mr. Ducanper. Here is the 6-month-training program that Mr. 
Brooks was speaking of. Red is on active duty for 6 months and 
714 years in the Reserve. That is the National Guard and the Re- 
serve. The Army, Coast Guard, and the Marines intend to use this 
program. That was brought out in the testimony. 

Here is your 2-year program for the National Guard, and any 
Reserve, but the Navy plans to use this. They estimate their quota 
will be about 30,000 a year. The man who enlists in the National 
Guard or the Navy spends 2 years in a Reserve unit, and within that 
time or at the end of that time, they must call him to active duty 
for 2 years. He spends 2 years on active duty and then 4 years in 
the Reserve 

Here is your 2-year inductee. Two years on active duty and 6 years 
in the Reserve, as it is today. 

Here is your 3-year enlistee—Army and Marine Corps; 3 years on 
active duty, 4 years in the Ready Reserve, and 1 year in the Standby. 

Here is your 4-year enlistee—Air Force and Navy; 4 years on active 
duty, 2 years in the Ready Reserve, and 2 years in the Standby Reserve. 

Here is your 5-year man, which would be a combination of a 2-year 
inductee and 3-year enlistee; 5 years on active duty and 3 years in 
the Standby Reserve. 

Put it over, Leo, please. 

Now, this is what happens to the people if they participate satis- 
factorily: This man gets no earnback. He must spend 714 years in 
the Ready Reserve and he must participate. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the 6-month trainee. 

Mr. Ducanper. The 6-month man. If he fails to participate, you 
induct him for 24 months. 

Here is your 2-year enlistee ; 2 years in the Reserve, 2 years on active 
duty, and 1 year in the Ready Reserve if he participates and he goes 
into the Standby Reserve for 3 years. 

Here is your inductee, 2 years on active duty, 3 years in the Ready 
Reserve, and 3 years in the Standby if he participates. 

Here is your 3-year enlistee, 3 years on active duty, 2 years in the 
Ready Reser ve, and 3 years in the Standby if he participates. 

Here is your 4-year enlistee, 4 years on active duty, 1 year in the 
Ready Reserve, and 3 years in the Standby if he participates. 

Five- -year man, 5 years on active duty, straight into the Standby 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, that is an extremely important chart, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, ‘and someone has asked me this: “Don’t you give 
to the 6-month trainee too great an opportunity as against the 2-year 
draftee?” We have sought to balance that off by first prescribing 
that the pay of the 6- month trainee shall be $50 as against $78, I 
believe it is, of the draftee or the enlistee. We have further provided 
that in no case will the training period in the Reserve be shortened 
with the 6-month trainee, because he gets in there for 6 months and 
he knows his obligation before he goes in, and it is a full 8-year obli- 
gation. And in contrast to that, the draftee for 2 years can shorten 
his obligation in the Ready Reserve. 

This bill more and more develops the thought that the Standby 
Reserve is merely a manpower pool to be used and available in the 
time of an all-out congressional emergency, whereas the Ready Reserve 
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stays in a different status—he is in active training and he might be 
subject to orders in limited wars such as we had in Korea and else- 
where. But the man in the Standby Reserve more and more becomes 
merely a member of a pool of men who have been well and actively 
trained and would be subject to all-out emergency. 

Mr. Hésert. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, in the 6-month area—that is the volunteer area. 
The individual volunteers to take the 6-month Reserve course and 
then he is subject to active participation and weekly drills and 2 weeks’ 
active duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Mr. Hébert. That is correct. 

The CuHamman. Forty-eight drills. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. Forty-eight drills. 

Mr. Brooks. Forty-eight drills a year. 

Mr. Héserr. Forty-eight drills a year. Now, in the case of the 
draftee, who is obligated for 24 months of continuous service, then 
when he comes out, is he compelled to take those drills, too? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. He is compelled under the law that we passed, I think 
it was in 1946, to do that. But it hasn’t been enforced. That will 
be handled in this way: When he comes out he goes to drills. Now, 
if he doesn’t want to go to those drills, or if he finds he can’t do it, 
then we provide under this bill an option: “All right, you can’t go 
to your 48 drill periods during the year, will you then take an addi- 
tional 2 weeks of field training when you are supposed to go for your 
regular field training?” In other words, we will train the 48 drill 
periods for 2 weeks additional of field training on the part of that man. 

Mr. Hépertr. Even after serving 2 years, he still is compelled to 
attend drills? 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait one minute now 

Mr. Brooxs. So will the man, who has enlisted for 3 years or for 
4 years, be compelled to attend these drill periods. Now, that doesn’t 
mean basic training. Because this provides in the Reserve that prac- 
tically everyone is going to have basic training and a little more 
than basic training. 

But we want to give these Reserves advance training, which is more 
technical and more advanced than we have done in the past. And we 
can do it when they come to these drill periods. They won’t have to 
worry about squads east and west somuch. Because those men all have 
at least 6 months’ basic training. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say this in response to Mr. Hébert’s 
question. If the draftee, having served 24 months on active duty, he 
comes home, and if he participates, and he does it for a period of 
3 years, he is automatically then transferred into the Standby Reserve 
because he has earned it on account of his participation. 

Mr. H&pserr. That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Now. in the case of the 6-month individual, he is obligated for 
additional years 
(Chorus of 714 years.) 
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The Cuairman. He earns two to get out of the Ready Reserve into 
the Standby Reserve. All of them earn—— 

Mr. Ducanper. Not the 6-month man, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan. The 6-month man doesn’t ? 

Mr. Ducanpber. All in the Ready Reserve. 

The CHarrman. All except the 6-month man. 

Mr. Ducanper. All except the 6-month man. Even the 4-year man 
has to participate. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, wait 1 minute. 

The 6-month man is compelled then to stay in the Reserve 714 
years ¢ 

Mr. Ducanner. In the Ready Reserve. 

The Carman. And during that period of time he must attend the 
drills, and if he doesn’t attend then he is subject to the draft for 24 
months? 

Mr. Ducanper. Right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, when he is drafted for the 24 
months, he takes the status of the draftee that is drafted, and then if 
he keeps up the 3 additional years as a draftee he goes into the Standby 
Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H&serr. So, in other words, now, the individual who elects to 
take the 6 months’ training is obligated to a total of 714 years of active 
participation and training? 

The Cuarman,. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. The draftee who has 2 years’ active duty has an obli- 
gation of 3 additional years, which makes a total of 5 years. So he 
has a leeway of 214 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Right. 

The CHarrmMan. Right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Right. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Witson. You mentioned there are 3 additional years of com- 
pulsory service for the 2-year draftee. What sort of compulsion is 
there that he take that additional training? 

Mr. Brooks. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, you answer all these questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Here is the way that is worked: That man knows 
he has the obligation. And after all, this is practically outside of 
the draft, everything is voluntary. He knows he has that obligation. 
Now, he can go to the 2 weeks’ training and the 48 drills a year. If he 
fails to do it, then he is given the option of taking 30 days in field 
training in the summer, mostly in the summer, if he prefers that. 

Now, if he fails or refuses to do either one under that obligation, 
then he can be drafted for 45 days. 

Mr. Arenps. What? 

Mr. Brooks. Can be drafted for 45 days. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. Given a set of orders for 45 days of training a year. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right; for field training. 
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Mr. Witson. In other words, it is changing the present provision 
which is supposed to be compulsory but isn’t because there is no 
provision 

The CuairmAn. He is drafted by the board or is ordered into active 
duty ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Ordered to active duty. 

The Cuarrman. That is right; ordered to active duty. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right; given a set of orders. 

Mr. Hésert. May I ask one further question? 

Now, in the case of the 6-month volunteer, he is under the com- 
pulsion or the continuing threat that if he does not fulfill his obliga- 
tion, he is then drafted? 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Hezert. Now, in the case of the draftee, what compulsion or 
what penalty is there to compel him to fulfill his next 3 years / 

Mr. Wuson. Forty-five days a year. 

Mr. Hésert. They can call him up at any time? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, why don’t you explain the steps? He is 
not automatically ordered. He is given several alternatives. Why 
don’t you explain the steps ? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what I tried to do, explain it. He is subject 
to 48 drills during the year. He is subject on his obligation of 2 weeks’ 
field training. Now, if he prefers, instead of the 48 drills, he can 
trade that for 2 weeks more of field training, so he will take a total of 
30 days’ field training. 

Now, if he refuses to cooperate and will not be a part of it, then 
he can be called to active duty for 45 days by the military service. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Brooks, I believe the bill says 17 to 30—48 drills a 
year and 17 to 30 days. They can make it any time between that, 
of active duty, instead of just the 15. 

Mr. Brocks. That is, not exceeding 17 days. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is to take care of travel time. 

Mr. Bray. 17 to 30. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, it might be well to explain at this 
point that the summer training is really 15 days, but there are 2 days 
added for travel time. So overall it is 17 days instead of 15 days as 
is generally recognized. 

Mr. Brooks. Two days were put on there as a break for the Reserve, 
to take care of travel. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. He gets 17 days, which includes 2 days’ travel. 

The CHamman. Have you any more charts? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I believe we might point out, too, 
here that these volunteers for 6 months volunteer for the Reserve unit 
in which they expect to serve before they are trained. They are not 
trained and then assigned. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Mr. Chairman, before he takes the chart off, I would 
like to ask a question. 

I am not quite clear on that third column where you enlist in the 
National Guard or the Reserves. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LanKForp. Within 2 years he must be called to duty? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. What happens if he is not? 

Mr. Ducanver. He can be drafted. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Even though he has already enlisted ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, the thing—it is in the law that they have to 
call him to active duty. I mean it is in the bill. If you go and join 
the Naval Reserve 

Mr. Lankrorp. Aren’t there certain manpower ceilings ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. The Navy estimates that they will take 30,000 a 
year under this program. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. And there will be only 30,000 allowed to enlist in 
that particular program ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; because they have their 4-year program 
over here, too. 

Mr. LanKrorp. Sir? 

Mr. Ducanper. They have their 4-year program over here, too. 

Now, the Navy doesn’t plan to use the 6-month program. They 
say they can’t take boys and train them in 6 months and take them 
back to the Reserve. It just isn’t feasible in the Navy. Likewase 
with the Air Force. They say they can’t train a man in 6 months 
and make a good airman out of him and send him back to the Reserve. 
Therefore, the Navy says, “We can do it in 2 years. We will use this 
program plus our 4-year program.” The Air Force says, “We want 
the 4-year program.” 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Well, from the standpoint of a person who has an 
obligation, what would be the advantage of enlisting in that program 
in the third column ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The first advantage would be, if he can’t get in this 
program, this is the least active duty, compared with these [| indicat- 
ing]. ‘That would be the first advantage. 

The second: He gets the service of his choice, rather than being 
drafted in the Army, if he doesn’t like the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Does that clear it up, sir? 

Mr. Winsteap. Isn’t this true: The Navy says they are already get- 
ting their needs under the present setup ? 

Mr. Ducanprer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This program is already in effect, and the Navy, 
Marines, and Air Force are already operating under the program. 

Mr. Ducanpver. That is right, except they don’t have to call them 
to active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. That is put in there really at the request of the Navy. 
And they are obligated to call that man to active duty within 2 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. Exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. And for a 2-year period of active duty. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Exactly. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin has the floor. 

Mr. Doyie. Excuse me. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, what happens in the case of a young 
man who wants to participate but lives in some isolated community 
and he is unable to get in for the 48 drills, even though de desires 
to do so, what happens to him ¢ 
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Mr. Brooks. He can be given correspondence training, and he will 
get the field training. He could-come in for field training. for 30 days. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, he can do one of several things. 
First, he can take the courses, and he is given credit for so many 
drills for each course he completes. Or he can take the 30 days’ 
training. 

The CuarrMan. In the summer. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. In the summer, which will cover his entire active- 
duty period for a calendar year. 

Mr. Hess. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyir. May I ask two questions / 

First, you, Mr. Brooks, said he was able to go into the service of 
his choice. Well, at the present time theoretically also they are 
permitted to go into the service of their choice, but there are ceilings 
many times so they can’t choose. 

Mr. Brooks. There will be ceilings under this bill, too. For in- 
stance, suppose the Secretary of Defense sets the 6 months’ trainees 
at a total of 100,000. I personally anticipate a rush now to get 
into that first 100,000. Now, if that ceiling is filled up, the boy just 
‘an’t get in, unless the ceiling is raised by the Secretary of Defense. 

Likewise, with enlisting in the other services, he can only get into 
the other services so long as the ceiling is not reached. 

Mr. Dorie. Then in practice it shouldn’t be represented that he 
has a right to take the service of his choice. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, he has that right—— 

Mr. Doyte. It depends on whether or not the choice is open by a 
directive of that department of the military. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. He has a right, but it is limited by the 
needs of the service, of course. 

Mr. Dorie. What then can he next do‘ Does he have to take 
something that he doesn’t want 

Mr. Ducanper. Either he has to take something he doesn’t want 
or wait to be drafted. He has all these programs that he can go 
into, and if he doesn’t want to go into any of them, he does as he 
does today, he waits to be drafted. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. Referring again to Mr. Gavin’s question, Mr. Brooks, 
the boy who takes the course, the correspondence course, for example, 
does he have to also take the 2 weeks’ training in the summer or. is 
there a correspondence course under that / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. That presents a little problem, but I think the 
subcommittee worked it out just about as well as it could be worked 
out. 

He takes his 48 drills. Well, the correspondence courses would take 
the place of the 48 drills, but it would not take the place of the field 
training. 

And may I say this,if I may add it? We anticipate that by the year 
1960 that you will have a reserve under this program that will have 
field training. Every single one will have basic training. And that 
is going to give this Reserve program vitality. 

Now, this fellow on Pike’s Peak, we will say, all by himself, he is 
way removed from a unit and he will take the field training in the 
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summer and he will take his correspondence course in the winter, un- 
less he elects to put it all in 30 days field training. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Two questions. What will happen to this boy if he 
does a poor job of taking his lessons at home? What will happen to 
him? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, he is in the same shape as an unsatisfactory 
trainee. 

Mr. Arenps. Will you draft him ? 

Mr. Brooks. If he doesn’t do his work at home, then he becomes 
an unsatisfactory trainee under that 6 months’ plan, and his name is 
turned over to the draft board. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Now, Mr. Brooks just said he anticipated there would be a great 
rush to fill up this 100,000 in the 6 months’ training period. All right, 
fine and good. That is 100,000. Say another 100,000 would join the 
reserves, of one kind or another. That is 200,000. Now, we have eli- 
gible then of 19 years of age, physically fit, let’s say, in round num- 
bers, 750,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. 710,000. 

Mr. Arenps. From that 710,000, take 200,000 off, and that leaves 
500,000. At the rate we are drafting now for 2 years’ service, we will 
have, let’s say, another 150,000 that were taken. Then that will leave 
another pool of 350,000 boys back home sitting there and some of them 
will never have to go, right? 

Mr. Ducanpzr. I presume that there will always be people back 
home, yes. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, what I am trying to get at is this: 
Somewhere along the line—leaving the 6 months’ boys out—of the 
inductees, the 24 months’ boys, we are going to take John Smith on 
the east side of the street and Bill Doke on the other side of the street, 
who is lucky and may never get drafted and never serve in any 
capacity. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Arenps. I am just trying to find out. Is that possible ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, wait, let me answer. That is possible, and that is 
the reason why it is not a universal training bill. Now, we could make 
it universal training and take everybody. But that is the distingvish- 
ing feature, that some men will not go under this bill or any other 
plan proposed outside of universal training. 

As I say, the total manpower pool is 1,200,000. When you screen 
them down and take out the physically unfit and others that may be 
taken out by the draft board and the departments, they will leave you 
something like—I would estimate a little higher than that, 890,000. 
But there will be some instances where one man will be taken on one 
side of the street and the man on the other side will not be taken. 

But we make it more equitable because everybody has an opportunity 
to the limits of the needs of the services, to go in for 6 rm And 
that is not as harsh as waiting and having one man going in for 2 
years and the other one not going in at all. 

(Mr. Arends, aside to Mr. Brooks.) 
The Carman. I will recognize Mr. Winstead. 
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Mr. Winsteap. | asked if the gentleman would yield. The gentle- 
man raised a question that worried me all the w ay through this bill. 
But if we don’t do this, remember, with the draft on, we will still 
have many more men at home that are doing nothing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Now, if a man takes his chance—I agree with you, 
some of them will get by. And as I said, it worried me all the way. 
[ think you will find questions I asked all the way through this bill on 
that one point. But the man who does stay at home takes this chance, 
that he will be drafted for 2 years, and get this other thing. ‘So this 
is an encouragement for him to enlist and get in the Reserve organiza- 
tion or get in the Regular service and get it over with. Some will 
get by. “But those who sti vy back under this legislation have a pretty 
good chance of being called into the Regular service. 

Mr. AreNps. I see your point. But we can go a little further and 

say many of the boys saw the danger—not the danger but the possi- 
bility of the 24 months’ draft and the* wanted to get rid of it. ‘They 
say, “Induct me, take me for 24 months.” Finally, that will get 
filled up to the quota. Then a lot of boys will want to get in who 
couldn’t get in. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. So they still have a problem. Maybe they couldn’t 
get in. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is the poimt that bothered me. But still, if 
you don’t have this, then you have something else. 

Mr. Arenps. Isee. Lam just developing the possibilities under this 
thing as to what could happen. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, if this program is ——_ this legis- 
lation is adopted, are the facilities of the Army and the Navy and ‘the 
Air Force and Marine Corps in a position to carry out the program ? 

Mr. Brooks. I could answer that, Mr. Gavin, by saying this, that 
the active facilities are in pretty good shape. They think they can 
handle it without opening any more camps. 

Now, the Army is uncertain about it to a certain extent, but they 
feel genet rally there will not be any more need for extensive construc- 
tion for es amps and all of that. 

Now, the Reserve facilities on the contrary are in bad shape. We 
just passed a bill providing for $250 million for Reserve facilities. 
Our great problem is going to be to provide the Reserves with fac ilities 
for tr aining. 

Mr. Gavin. The gentleman, I might say, knows that if we want the 
kind of a program, a hard-hitting, alert, aggressive Reserve program, 
certainly the facilities of all branches of the service will have to be 
developed to take care of the needs and demands to meet this program. 

Now, my next question is what consideration has the committee 
given to the estimated cost of developing these facilities, in the 
armories, the airbases, the tanks, the jeeps, the guns, the planes and all 
of the necessary items that will go into an alert, aggressive program ¢ 
How much is that going to cost! 

Mr. Brooks. I think we have that covered by the next chart. 

The Cuairman. All right, let’s pick that up and answer that ques: 
tion, Mr. Ducander. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I supplement Mr. Brooks’ 
first answer, or his answer to the first question ? 

Is it not true that the Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force and 
the Coast Guard are going to integrate these 6 months’ boys into the 
regular training program of their services, and that they will not 
therefore find it necessary to open any new installations whatsoever ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. That is true, with reference to the 6 months’ boys. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

The CnairmMan. Now, answer Mr. Gavin’s question, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Concerning cost? 

The Cnarrman. Yes, as to the cost. Let's get that behind us. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s take it next. 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. Bring back the other chart. Mr. 
Durham has a question. Put your other chart up. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. May I ask about the ROTC program? You haven’t 
mentioned that. 

Mr. Brooxs. No. You want to handle that one, Mr. Ducander? 

The CHatrrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Mr. Durham, have you any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. As I see the program outlined at the present time, the 
only difference between the program as outlined there on the chart is 
the 6 months’ program and the provision that provides compulsory 
45 days’ training. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Isn’t that about the only difference / 

Mr. Ducanper. And the 2-year enlistments. 

Mr. Duruam. And the 2-year enlistments. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. This is new, this is new, and the 45 days, 
if he will not participate in these programs. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Durnam. That is the only difference at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Let’s don’t fool ourselves that we are going to get the 
Reserves under this program. 

Mr. Ducanver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I say don’t let’s fool ourselves. We haven’t them 
under the former program. 

The Cuatrman. We would have gotten them under the former pro- 
gram in my opinion if the Department had made up its mind—— 

Mr. Durnam. That is exactly right. 

The Cuarrman. To put in force a proper construction of the law 
we passed. 

Mr. Durnam. They had all the facilities heretofore. 

The CuatmrMan. Of course they have. The fault lies in the Penta- 
gon. It is not in the law but in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Durnam. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

The Cuarrman. If they don’t have a new look at this, you will be in 
the same position under this bill as you were under the old law. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. (Aside to the chairman.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Devereux. 
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Mr. Devereux. The gentleman from North Carolina suggested 
it is not much different. I feel it is. Because there is another im- 
portant thing that we have provided in this bill, which is the incen- 
tive to work back out of the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve. 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And another point that has not been stressed here 
is the. continuous screening that this bill provides, screening a man 
out of the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve, because he may 
occupy a critical skill. There may be some sort of hardship that 
has developed so he cannot participate in the Ready Reserve. In 
that way it gives us a continuous inventory of the manpower that we 
have available in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Durnam. A good thing that I see about this program is the 
fact that the boy has 5 different choices there—6 different choices to 
select from. It doesn’t make any difference which one he selects. 
He has 8 years’ obligation of a military nature, if it is properly con- 
ducted by the War Department and the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir; he does have that. But he may move 
from one category into another through participation. And when 
he goes into the Standby Reserve—we don’t want to forget this point 
—he is not subject to call except through selective service. 

Mr. Brooxs. In reference to that screening, I want to say this, that 
that was the point that I hadn’t come to yet. But it provides five 
different things in the screening process. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Can I just finish ? 

Mr. Price. On the point General Devereux was talking about 

Mr. Brooks. This is on what he was talking about, screening. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, this bill provides a system of screening of the 
Ready Reserves that will insure that upon mobilization there will 
be no significant attrition. What we had when we met Korea was 
that the Ready Reserve and the Standby—none of the Reserves were 
screened, and we didn’t know what we were going to do when we 
called them. We didn’t know where they lived, what the occupation 

yas, Whether they were dead or alive, and we called them. 

Now, this bill seeks to eliminate that and remedy that situation : 

First, that there will be no significant attrition when they are called; 

Secondly, there will be a proper balance of military skills; 

Third, there will be a proper distribution of critical civilian skills: 

Fourth, there will be recognition given for combat participation ; 

Fifth, due consideration will be given for extreme hardships. 

I think when those are enforced, those points, that we will have a 
Ready Reserve that really is ready to be called. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. On that point, I sat on the subcommittee, and I 
thought 

Mr. Brooks. And did a grand job, too. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, sir. I thought we explored every facet of 
the screening thing. You know our great interest in the screening 
matter. I thought at the time we were working with it that we did 
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2 pretty good job. But the question has been raised with me now, 
lately, w hether we did a sufficient job to apply the screening process 
to the 6-month trainee and whether we haven’t left a group here 
entirely out of the application of the screening processes. 

The CuarrmMan. How do you mean‘ Screen him when he volun- 
teers? 

Mr. Price. Yes; not in the volunteering, but in the same system. 
In other words, we have committed the 6-month trainee definitely te 
the 714 half-year Ready Reserve. 

The CuamrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Now, we may have, but I don’t recall whether we have 
or haven’t thrown this screening protection around the 6-month 
trainee. 

Mr. Brooks. The 6-month trainee—for instance, we will take the 
last item here, extreme hardship. He is a young man. that goes in 
at 17 or 18, somewhere about there, and he is not the one that will have 
the responsibilities of married hfe and children and all of that 
brought on him without his knowledge and without his plan, before 
he goes in. So we should eliminate most of those hardships in that 
case. And certainly he is not a man under sub 4 here that I mentioned, 
who has had prior combat experience there. So he wouldn’t have 
to be screened. 

Mr. Price. I think 

Mr. Brooks. Now, on the critical skills, I would think that critical 
skills would be handled in this way: He is a young man. He hasn’t 
finished—if he is going to be critically important, he hasn’t built up 
any scientific education of that sort. Therefore, it should not be a 
veal serious problem. You want to say anything, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanpver. Mr. Brooks, I just wanted to ‘add there is nothing 
in the bill to prevent screening this man if he wants to. 

Mr. Price. I remember that is our thinking, and that is what we 
usually arrived at when we went into discussion. There have been 
some questions raised since we came out with the bill on that particular 
subject. 

The CHatrrmMan. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, one question about this screening. 

What if a boy is engaged in some occupation that makes the 30- day 
field training impossible ? I mean, supposing because of his job he 
just won't be able to take the 30-day training? Would he be 
considered a hardship case? What protection—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Take correspondence courses. 

Mr. Wuson. What protection of employment rights is in the bill 
in case a fellow has to go in every summer for 30 days and his em- 
ployer doesn’t like that idea ? 

Mr. Brooks. You want to answer that? 

The Cuarrman. We have the legal authority. 

Mr. Ducanper. He has, now, so many options, Mr. Wilson. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. First, the 48 drills and the 2 weeks of field training. 
You say he can’t go up to the 30 days. He certainly should be able to 
take correspondence courses and go for 2 weeks’ field trainin 

It is possible, however, for the—the Departments don’t have to do 
this if they don’t want to. 
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Mr. Witson. It is conceivable he could be a hardship case. 

Mr. Ducanper. It is conceivable he could. 

Mr. Duruam. If—He gets $50 a month and he winds up after 8 
years and he hasn’t any benefits for veterans. So I don’t see any 
incentive for the 6-month plan at all, except providing he goes in for 
6 months and then goes and serves 8 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. The idea is to give him basic training, Mr. Durham, 
which he isn’t getting today. They are going right into the National 
Guard, for instance, prior to reaching the age of 1814 

Mr. Durnam. But in that 8 years he isn’t eligible for any veterans 
benefits whatsover. 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

Mr. Duruam. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Coming back to Mr. Price’s comments, here is where 
I think the screening will take place: They will have instructors for 
all these groups, and they will be looking over these men and watching 
the training, and that will be the screening in my opinion. And once 
in a while there will be an inspector come around just to visit those 
places and see what they are doing and get a report from the instructor 
that is in charge of the group. 

The CHamman. Now, members of the committee, in view of the 
question propounded by Mr. Durham, the advantage of the 6-month 
enlistee for training and serving 714 years in the Reserve—now, let’s 
explore that. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks, what have you to say in regard to that ? 

Mr. Brooxs. May I answer it in this way: Nobody on the subcom- 
mittee seemed to fear that we would not get the required number. 
Now, the Department urged that we put in a provision to draft 
6-month trainees, which would guarantee it. I went home over the 
holidays and I made a number of speeches on this subject and 
nowhere did I find any lack of interest on the part of anyone in going 
into the 6-month training. They were all enthusiastic about it. And 
that was the view of the subcommittee. 

Now, we think they are going to be there and therefore we put a 
limit beyond which we couldn’t go, that the limit should not exceed 
250,00 in no case, and that was that everybody would try to go in 
under the 6-month training plan. 

The Crairman. Now, let me get it this way: Now, what advantage 
to a youth 17 years of age of volunteering for 6 month and 714 years’ 
obligation? What advantage does he have over the draftee who just 
sits home and waits? 

Mr. Brooks. He has the huge advantage, Mr. Chairman, in that 
he can go and take his active training and come back and stay at home 
and continue his education if he is in school, continue his civilian 
occupation if he is not in school, and it is not interrupted, and he will 
get the summer training in the future and the 1 night a week, or 48 
drills a year, and that is all he is obligated to, 48 drills a year, and 
that. is just 1 night a week. 
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The Cuarrman. Then he is obligated for 714 years to take the en- 
campment each year plus a weekly drill of 48 drills. And he gets 
paid during all of that time. 

(Chorus of “No.”) 

The Cuatmman. Oh, yes, he does. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, he does. 

The Craimman. And he builds up a status of promotion in the 
Reserve. 

(Chorus of “That is right.”’) 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. And retirement. 

The Cuarrman. And then if he does not do that, then he is subject 
to draft for a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, develop that point right there. Then, Mr. 
Brooks, if he does not, and his name is sent back to the draft board, 
the draft board does or does not have to take him to the draft—— 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Does or does not ? 

Mr. Brooxs. He is sent back to the draft board, and you know how 
the draft operates. 

The Cuatrman. They can leave him alone if they want to. 

Mr. Arenps. They can leave him alone if they want to. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. No; he is in the pool. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Jounson. And his name can be picked out. 

The Cuatrman. You can draft him or not draft him. It is entirely 
up to the draft board who serves in the draft. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Not only that, but in their specialty, because if there 
is any arbitrary action by any commanding officer , that man has some 
semblance of protection from his own draft board. They are local 
people that know his problem and will use some sort of discretion. 

Mr. Arenps. But the point comes up: If this man stays in the 
6 months and say he follows the Reserve program for 2 more years 
and then stops and the draft board then is handed his name, the 
people on the draft board will say, “All right, this fellow has done 
pretty well, for 2 years he has taken his courses and he has trained 
2 weeks each summer, and he has been in 6 months, maybe we better 
take this boy who has never been up instead of him.” 

The Cuarrman. The draft board might say, “This fellow had an 
opportunity and he wouldn’t follow the opportunity, so we are going 
to give him the book. We will throw the book at him.” 

Mr. Ducanper. That exists today with the people that join the 
National Guard before reaching the age 1814. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Wiysteap. Mr. Ducander was just touching on the point I 
started to raise. The best example we have is the National Guard at 
the present time. A great number of them go in under similar cir- 
cumstances. And then another advantage we find in this 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wiysteap. That our high percentage of our National Guard 
enlistees enlist in the regular service, and if one of these boys takes 
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6 months’ training, he can then enlist in the regular service for 18 
months’ commitment. There are several advantages in this. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. To a boy who wants to stay at home and be with 
his local community—lots of advantages in that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Brooks, what are we going to tell the parents of 
u boy—for instance, two boys live in the s same block, Joe Smith and 
Joe Brown. Joe Smith is taken by the Selective Service and he 
goes in for 2 years and he may be sent to any part of the world. In 
the same block, the Brown boy comes along and he happens to be in 
the first 100, 000, so he gets 6 months and he comes back, as you point 
out, advantageously pursuing his vocation or his schooling or what 
not. So the parents say to me, “Why this exception, that my boy gets 
2 years and the other boy gets 6 months?” 

I am merely trying to find an out. What do you say in reply to 
that kind of letter? 

Mr. Brooks. My answer is this: Of course a boy who is drafted 
has waited. He could have gone in the 6 months’ training 2 years 
before, but he has dilly-dallied and tarried and proscrastinated and 
waited until they draft him. Now he has 2 years in which he could 
go into that 6 months’ training program. So at that late date he 
has waited too long really—— 

Mr, Gavin. “ts, ang he tried to get in the Army, suppose he 
tried to get in the Navy, and they were not accepting any enlistments ? 

Mr. Brooks. Then of course he would be subject to the draft. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, now we will take another case. 

Mr. Brooks. But that is the present law. 

Mr. Gavin. We will say, for instance, on the first 100,000—natu- 

rally boys are going in for 6 months. They want to get in for 6 
months rather than vet in for 2 years. So you have more than 100, 000, 
you have 200,000, : 300 ,000, or 400,000 applications. And two boys 
live, again, in the same block. No. 1 boy goes in. He was in the 
first 100,000. The other fellow made his application for the first 
100,000, but he wasn’t accepted. One is taken and the other is not 
taken. What do you have to say ? 

Mr. Brooks. The Secretary of Defense can increase that number 
from 100,000 up to 250,000. I don’t know whether you will get 
250,000. 

Mr. Durham has the other alternative. He doesn’t think we are 
going to getthem. But I think we are going to get them. 

IT will say this: The young man who is alert and really wants to 
get. in on the 6 months’ training, if he starts out early, he will prob- 
ably make it all right. 

The CuamrmMan. May I ask Mr. Gavin this question: You think he 
should be drafted to serve for 6 months? 

Mr. Gavin. No; I can’t say that I do think he should be drafted. 
Except I don’t quite agree with Mr. Durham. I think you are going 
to have several hundred thousand applications. 

The Cuatrman. All right, that may be true 





Mr. Gavi. What I am concerned about: If they were all taken, 
that it was fair and equitable so that anybody who ‘applied and sub- 
mitted their application on it at a certain date would be accepted. 
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But they are not going to be accepted. There are going to be many 
rejections. And what I am looking for is an explanation to the boy 
who did apply on time and put his application 

The Cuarrman. Well, the planning is this: The boy that didn’t get 
in, he sits at home and the draft gets him. And he serves his 24 
months. Then he-goes into Active Reserve. And he keeps up his 
training. He is relieved of further Reserve obligation at the end of 
3 years. He then goes on into the Standby Reserve. While the boy 
who got in and got his 6 months training, he has to say in the Reserve 
for 714 years, and every year he must attend summer camp and every 
week he must go to the drill. And if he falls down, then he is subject 
to 2 years draft on top of the time he has already spent in the Reserve 
as a 6-month reservee. 

Now, there is a great deal of advantage to the fellow to get through 
with his obligation. So I would say a boy got an equal break if he 
stayed at home and is drafted and serves 2 years, but 3 years that he 
can earn, that he can shorten his Reserve obligation, by meeting his 
Reserve obligation, and yet the boy in the 6-month class can never 
shorten his. He has to be there for 714 years. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman— 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let me add to what you have said,-that that indi- 
vidual who could not get into the 6-month program had the right to 
select the program of the Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard and the 
Air Force, in addition to NROTC and the Army ROTC, and so forth. 

Mr. Gavin. Suppose they were not accepting 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Gavin. Supposing they were not accepting any enlistments / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They are accepting. 

The Cuarrman. You know, 714 years is a long time. The boy 
serves 6 months. Well, that is a short time. He comes back and he 
goes home and goes to school. He. goes in business and gets married. 
Every week he has to go stand and have a drill. And every year he 
has got to go te summer camp. Year in and year out for 714 long 
years. That is what he has to do. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. He is paid for it. 

The Cuatrman. Of course he is paid for it. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, here is another answer to what Mr. 
Gavin proposes. In some categories in the Navy and the Marines and 
in the Air Force they cannot get in now because the category they 
want to go in is filled up. 

Mr. Gavin. Is filled up. That is what I am talking about. 

The CuatrmMan. Let’s get back on the track. 

Mr. Jounson. That is on the track. 

The CuarrMan. That is partly on the track. 

Mr. Gavin. We want to get in the cost field. 

The Cuarrman. Get in the cost field now. Let’s see what it is going 
to cost. Now, explain that, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will let Mr. Ducander explain that. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the estimate of the cost of the program, 
right up until 1959. You recall Mr. Brooks said it went for 4 years. 

The CHarrman. Wait one minute. 
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Mr. Brooks, then, this is a 4-year program ? 
Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It takes us through 1959. 

The CuarrmMan. It terminates at a certain date? 

Mr. Ducanper. July 1, 1959. 

The Cuamman. And at that date, unless Congress does something, 
we will have no Reserve? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, you would still have a voluntary Reserve. 
It would knock out the 6-month plan and the 3-year enlistment plan. 

Mr. Arenps. That first row of figures for 6 months? 

Mr. Ducanver. This is for 100,000 6-month trainees. Of course, 
there is none the first year because it won’t crank into operation. 

Here is what it is going to cost us in 1955, as it is today. 

Mr. Brooks. That is for the whole Reserve establishment. 

Mr. Ducanpber. $710 million. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean under this bill? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; as it is today. 

The Cuamman. That is the law today ’ 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenbs. July 1 of this year, fiscal year / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Under the law today, the Reserve pro- 
gram will cost $710 million. 

Mr. Ducanper. $710 million. 

Now, the first year that the program envisioned by the bill is in 
oper ation, $529 million for the Army, $248 million for the Navy and 
Marine Corps, $247 million for the Air Force. And here is your 6 
months’ trainees—$132 million for the first year of the program 
because it won't all be in effect. Total: $1,156,000, and this figure has 
alre: ady been budgeted. 

(Chorus of “billion’ .) 

Mr. Ducanper. $1,156 million. 

The Cuarrman. You say the President has already sent up to the 
Appropriations Committee, anticipating this bill, a budget estimate 
for $1,156 million to implement the cost of this bill? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. The second year of the program: 1957, $606 million 
for the Army, $308 million for the Navy and Marine Corps, $325 mil- 
lion for the Air Force, and $177 million for the 6 months’ trainees, 
and you see this is the cost all the way through for the 6 months’ 
trainees. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks, may I ask this question: Now, what is the number of 
reservists—I know in the bill what it is fixed at. It is fixed at 
2,900,000, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Ready Reserve, yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then the cost in 1956, is that on 2,890,000 or what- 
ever the bill fixes it at ¢ 
Mr. Brooks. 2.9. 
The CHairMan, 2.9. 
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Mr. Ducanprer. No, you won’t reach 2.9 million until 1959 

The Cuatrrman. You won't? 

Mr. Ducanpver. No, sir. We will show you that on another chart. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Will you ‘voluntarily break down—what is that, say, 
that 1,156,000,000% “What does it cover? What is it for? Just gen- 
erally, what is it for? 

Mr. Ducanper. It covers ammunition, clothing, maintenance, and 
operation— 

Mr. Wixson. Pay. 

Mr. Brooks. Pay. 

Mr. Ducanver. And pay. 

Mr. Van Zanpbr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. How many reservists will there be 
in 1956 that will cost $1,156 million ? 

Mr. Brooxs. The total reserve program envisages a Reserve of 5 
million, of which there are 2.9 Ready Reserves. 

Mr. Ducanper. | will show you here the number of Reserves. For 
instance, you asked about 1956. Now, here are the participating Re- 
serve, right here. These are the ones, the little fine lines, that are 
taking annual training duty only. They are the ones that live far 
away and can’t take the armory drills. This represents the 6-months’ 
trainees—100,000. And these people are nonparticipating. So you 
will have 1,700,000 for your $1,156 million budgeted figure. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, now, of course we are spending at the present 
time for part of that program. That is not the complete program. 
Haven’t you something at the present time to charge the debit against 
what you are giving us there in figures? In other words, the present 
Reserve program is costing a lot of money. 

Mr. Ducanper. $710 million. 

Mr. Durnam. This takes care of the whole program ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. So you would have a differential on the present cost 
and the projected cost here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Exactly. 

The Cuarman. About $400 million. 

Mr. Ducanper. $400 million. 

Mr. Durnam. I mean, what extra will this program be costing us? 

Mr. Ducanpder. About $400 million, and most of it would be made up 
in added participation, namely, pay. 

Mr. Wiysreap. Within the first year. 

Mr. Ducanpber. For the first year 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I have some per capita costs that 
might be of interest. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Department tells us that to maintain one man 
in the regular service, whether an officer or an enlisted man, is cost- 
ing about $5,500 a year, and that includes pay and allowances, sub- 
sistence, ¢ ‘lothing, permanent change of station, naval and other mili- 
tary personnel costs, and maintenance and operations. 

Now, for the Reserves, the estimated per capita annually, after a 
man is in the Reserve Forces in a paid drill status, is about $1,000 a 
year. 
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Now, the estimated per capita cost annually of the a nonpaid 
drill status, who only attends active duty for training in a paid status, 
is about $300. 

So that in a few wor ds, it is costing $5,500 a year for a man on active 
duty. It costs $1,000 a year to maintain a man in the Reserves to at- 
tend drills and take summer training, and it costs about $300 a year 
for a man who is in the Standby Reserve and who does not participate 
in drills. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

From that, then, if we ‘had a good, strong, virile Reserve, that was 
kept alert and well trained, why, you might be able to reduce your 
standing force, which is costing $5, 000 

Mr. Van ZaAnpr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Whereas, the Reserve would only cost approxi- 
mately $1,000. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is exactly it. 

The Carman. And you would save a great deal of money. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. So it is imperative that the Congress try to build 
up in the interest of economy as well as in security a good strong 
Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Exactly. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CrramrMan. Yes, sir. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. I would like to take this time to ask Mr. Brooks 
to answer the question propounded by Mr. Bennett relative to any 
change of status or obligation of the NROTC or ROTC where they 
have been 3 or 4 years in college. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the question Mr. Ducander was going to 
answer. 

Mr. Ducanper. The only provision 

Mr. Brooxs. ROTC. 

Mr. Ducanper. The only provision in the bill, Mr. Bennett, con- 
cerning the ROTC is the fact that under the terms of the bill you 
guarantee him a commission upon graduation. Now, you will recall 
the trouble we had with the Air Force last year when they couldn’t 
commission all their Air Force ROTC students and they wanted to 
put them on active duty as airmen third class. 

Now, this bill will guarantee to every ROTC student a commis- 
sion upon graduation. 

Now, assume, then, they can’t absorb them all on active duty. The 
bill will allow that man to go on active duty for 6 months and then 
be put back into the Reserve for 714 years. 

Mr. DurHAM. How are we going to answer this question 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And he has to fulfill this participation ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Qh, yes, he has to fulfill his participation. 

Mr. Bray. Duke, they already have that right. They had that 
right all the way, didn’t they, to call them for 6 months or any 
length of time and keep them there ? 

Mr. Ducanper. You could always release them early. 

Mr. Bray. That isn’t giving them any right they haven’t had all 
the time. 

Mr. Ducanper. It does guarantee the commission. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Corr. To follow up what Mr. Van Zandt has said, I don’t 
understand why there would be any cost to a person in a Standby 
Reserve who I understand has no obligation whatsoever. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, you have an overhead cost of administer- 
ing the program. Those files have to be maintained. Communica- 
tions are directed to that individual regarding his address, change 
of address from time to time. 

Mr. Cote. It costs $300 a year per head to keep track of the records? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think we can look at it this way: The regular 
establishment will be 2,750,000. The Ready Reserve will be 2,900,000, 
or in round figures 3 million. The Standby Reserve will be 2 million. 
And it is going to cost money to administer the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. May I add this, too, to what Mr. Van Zandt had to say : 
In your Standby Reserve you have certain men, certain officers, too, 
who wish to be active. Now, they can elect to be active in the Ready 
Reserve, although they have finished their obligation as Ready re- 
servists. Therefore, when they are carried as an active reservist, 
it costs them something to do that. 

That is part of the obligation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I just add to what Mr. Brooks 
has mentioned, that in this Standby Reserve there will be what they 
call an inactive list, and this inactive list will be composed of very 
yrominent men, men with special skills. I now use the illustration of 
Mr. Sarnoff of the RCA, who is a reservist himself. He may want to 
participate in a 2-week training period. And of course the cost has 
to be applied accordingly. So there will be Standby Reserves who will 
take summer training and who can participate in the program. 

The CHamman. Now, members of the committee 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuArrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, we are talking about costs here and the 
relative difference between the active forces and those of the Reserve. 
Now, is it contemplated to reduce the size of the standing forces if 
world conditions remain the same after this program has been put 
into effect ? 

The Cuarrman. Well, who are you asking? You will have to ask 
that question of Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I will ask 

The Cuarrman. I would say from the testimony 

Mr. Bares. I will ask my question of the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I would say from the testimony and the testimony 
Mr. Wilson and Admiral Radford gave, we must maintain for an in- 
definite period of time a standing force of around two-million-eight- 
hundred-thousand-some-odd, and Admiral Radford even went on to 
say from 5 to 50 years. I would say even though we do have a good, 
virile, active Reserve, world conditions will not warrant them reducing 
the standing force. 

Mr. Bares. That is right 

The Cuarrman. That would be my opinion. And your opinion is 
just as good as mine on it. So address your question down to the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, we are going to strengthen the Armed 
Forces but not going to save money. 
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The CuArrman. That is right. 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 
The CuHairmMan. Now, members of the committee—wait 1 minute. 
Of course we can’t finish this bill today. Tomorrow we are bringing 
a great many witnesses here to testify on the Hinshaw bill. So 1 am 

oing to have to ask the committee to postpone further consideration 
of this bill until Wednesday morning. 

In the meantime—now, wait. In the meantime, I hope every one 
of you will get a copy of this bill and read it. Mr. Ducander, haven’t 
you a section analysis? Now, I read it. Give everybody a section 
analysis so we can take it up Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn—— 

The Cuatrman. We haven’t adjourned yet. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Before we adjourn, I just want to call the attention of 
the committee that $1 million is a thousand thousand dollars, and a 
billion dollars is a thousand million. Now, we are coming up here for 
D6 with $1,156 million. Thatisalotofmoney. And all we get before 
us isachart. In the meantime, if Mr. Ducander will break down that 
$1,156 million that is asked for 56, to tell us how it is going to be 
applied—so we know where the money is going to be spent—not just 
come in here and ask us for lump sums. 

The Cuairman. Now, get that information for Mr. Gavin Wednes- 
day morning. 

We will take a recess now until Wednesday morning on Mr. Brooks’ 
bill. 


(Whereupon, at 11:48 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 20, 1955. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, let the committee come to order. 

Members, this is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 5297. We 
had a hearing Monday morning, and Mr. Brooks did not complete his 
statement. We asked a great many questions, And I recognize Mr. 
Brooks now. , 

Before doing so, I want to thank the subcommittee for the splendid 
bill that they have brought before us. They deserve the thanks of the 
committee and of the Congress for their untiring efforts. And I hope 
we will all be able to work out, after we have detailed information 
on it, a bill that hereafter will be known as the Brooks Reserve train- 
ing program. It will carry the name of the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana, and I hope in the debate we will all refer to it as the 
Brooks Reserve training program. 

Now, Mr. Brooks, have you any questions that you want to ask, or 
statement you want to make? 

Mr. Brooks. The chairman is very kind in reference to his obser- 
vation, but right now the gentleman from Louisiana is primarily 
interested in getting a good bill out, regardless of whether it has a 
name. 
55066—55—No. 17——_5 
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The Cuairman. Well, it is entitled to carry the name of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana, because you devoted weeks and 
weeks in the preparation of the bill. You and your subcommittee, as 
I stated, have done a splendid job. 

Now, let’s see how far the full committee is in agreement or disagree- 
ment with your subcommittee. 

Mr. Brooks. We covered, Mr. Chairman, at the meeting Monday, 
the fundamental features of the bill, with perhaps one exception. And 
1 think the one exception that I refer to is the authorization for the 
States to set up a State or a home guard establishment. 

In other words, we are trying to prepare a Reserve that will be avail- 
able for emergency in this atomic age, when they might be called out 
within 24 hours, At the present time what do you have at home to 
take the place of the National Guard that is being called into active 
service with such short notice ? 

So we provide in this bill that the several States may organize State 
guards and that the United States will not only give them authority 
but will participate to the extent that where stocks are available, sup- 
plies needed by the State guards for training purposes can be properly 
loaned or given to the State guard; that is permissible, as we author- 
ize it under the bill. We don’t authorize any money at all. But now 
the States are asking for this help, and I think that they are entitled 
to it. 

We don’t know what is going to happen. That is an important 
feature of this bill. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, in that connection may I ask you this: The 
home guard or the State militia that will be created by this bill is not 
subject and they may be beyond the draft age? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, and they can not be members of the reserve com- 
ponents, as such. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Now 

Mr. Brooks. The Federal Government will have no control what- 
soever. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You never federalize them, never intend to. It is to 
take in people who are not. subject to the draft and not subject to 
normal military service. 

The Cuatrman. And they are strictly under the jurisdiction of the 
respective States ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, we may add they are entitled to no 
Federal benefits whatsoever, but they may receive or many utilize 
Federal equipment that the Federal Government may loan to the 
several States. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing in establishing this home guard 
or State militia which will entitle them to any pension benefits for 
injuries or anything of that kind while they are serving in that ca- 
pacity. That is clearly in the bill. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I think they all ought to know that, too, in advance; 
that the Congress doesn’t propose to set up any such program for the 
State guard. 
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Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Chairman, 17 States already have provisions 
along that line. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but they are not authorized to legally organize. 

Now, Texas for instance—I met with groups from the State of 
Texas. They have a tentative skelton organization. Mr. Fisher was 
with us. But they don’t have the authority legally to go ahead and 
organize and operate as a State guard. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think there are 17 States that have that now. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think there will be any hesitancy on the part 
of the committee to go along with that principle. I think we are all 
thoroughly in accord with the fundamental objective. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Then at no time will this home guard be a part 
of the National Guard of the United States / 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the program. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, we have a break- 
down here on the estimated cost of the bill. I would like to add one 
word in reference to the cost of this program. 

Before Korea came along, the Congress was putting up approxi- 
mately $1 billion yearly for the reserve components for the Military 
Establishment. Korea broke into the Reserve setup considerably. In 
fact, it almost ruined it in some respects. 

So the authorized amounts since Korea, authorized for the Reserves, 
has not been as great, and we have not needed as much money for the 
Reserves as before. 

Therefore, for the year of fiscal 1955 we have only $700 million, 
roughly, for the Reserve Establishment. 

That will mean that from the normal overall amount that we 
thought the Reserve ought to cost, which was $1 billion, this will run 
it up, by 1959, $900 million. 

The CuatrMan. In that connection, we are spending, according to 
the chart there, $710 million, and that will be carried in the appropria- 
tion bill for the Reserves; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is for 1955. This is the budgeted figure for 
fiscal 1956. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Then the budget for 1956, without this bill, is estimated to cost 
$1,156 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ducanper. With the bill. 

The CHarrMan,. All right. 

Now, then, the budget without this bill is $710 million? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Then this bill is increasing the expenditure the 
difference between $710 million and $1,156 million—about $400 
million ? 

Mr. Ducanner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. For the year 1956? 

The CuarrmMan. For the year 1956. And it will run along about on 
that basis during the life of this bill? 
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Mr. Ducanper. No, right here. 

The Cuamman. I know, but you would add to your $1,156 million 
the $400 million. 

The committee can understand, then, Mr. Brooks, that this is a 
4-year program; is that correct? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

The Carman. It expires in 1959? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I add to that thought? 

Again I want to say that it is a temporary program. It takes the 
country down the road of history for 4 years and then we stop to 
reappraise the situation and decide what we want to do. 

I want to say again there is no compulsion in the induction of 
anybody under the terms of this bill, outside of what we already have. 

Mr. Durwam. May I ask the gentleman 

Mr. Brooxs. Just let me finish this thought. 

There is no effort at all to put in UMT in any place in this bill. 

Now, there is, it is true, in some places in the bill, a reference to the 
Public Law 51 which was passed a number of years ago, but that 
is merely restating what the law already is. 

The committee did not attempt to disturb Public Law 51 in any 
way at all, and makes no reference to making a UMT bill. 

As I say, on the contrary, everything, as far as the induction is 
concerned, is voluntary except what we already have on the books. 

The CHarrmaAn. Now, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, let me ask this question: We are setting up a 
4-year program. At the end of that time, of course, it expires. And 
we are getting into it an 8-year obligation. How do you reconcile 
those two things? 

The CHatrman. Under the law today a man under the Draft Act 
has a reserve obligation of 8 years. 

Mr. DurHam. Which has never been enforced. 

The CuarrMan. That is nevertheless the law. And so if this went 
off the statute books, anvone who serves in active service will have 
a reserve obligation under the Draft Act of at least 8 years. 

Mr. Durnam. Regardless of the expiration of this law. 

The CuarrmMan. Regardless of the expiration of this, because we 
are not repealing that at all; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

The Cuatrman. Therefore, the committee can understand that in 
1959, if this bill expires and is not reenacted or something does not 
take the place of it, then anyone who has been brought into service 
under the Draft Act or any man who volunteers and has served a 
period of time, has under that law a reserve obligation of at least 
active duty plus reserve up to 8 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Arenps. Regardless of the expiration of this law. 

The Cuatrman. Regardless of the expiration of this law. 

Mr. Brooks. If the law is repealed at the end of the 5-year period, 
the obligation is still there. The only question involved is the method 
of enforcing the obligation. 

The CuarrMan. Now, wait 1 minute—— 
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Mr. Brooxs. That is the only thing. 

The Cuairman. The gentleman from Louisiana is absolutely cor- 
rect. The only thing and the objective of this is to put some virility 
and some life and enforcement in the Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, could we say this way—— 

Mr. Duruam. One minute. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. This authorization will expire at that time. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. They can enforce that without funds. They cannot 
carry it out without funds. 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. Let Mr. Durham finish. 

Mr. Arenps. He did. Will the gentleman yield? 

Was it not done because of funds? 

Mr. Brooks. Let me say to the gentleman before Korea we had 
the money available for those who wished to go on active training 
in the Reserve, and we were putting them on and we were building 
up a great program. Then Korea came along and we took all our 
Reserves and we broke them down. 

So since we have the money for the active training, we don’t have 
the money for the total sum that will be needed to train all of the 
2.9 million Reserves. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CnatrmMan. One at a time. 

Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. All this bill does is implement the Reserve Act of 
1952 by adding a 6-month training program plus a 24-month active- 
duty program. 

The Cuatmman. And plus a 45-day induction. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right, with several penalties. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It means in the year 1959 this implementing pro- 
gram will expire unless Congress renews it. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That is all it amounts to. 

The CHamman. Then you would fall back under the provision in 
the draft act requiring a reserve obligation. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Under certain facts and certain circumstances. 

Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask the chairman, Mr. Brooks: The distinguish- 
ing point between the present law and universal military training 

Mr. Brooks. No, the distinguishing 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ? 

Mr. Brooks. The distinguishing point is this, that this is a volun- 
teer program. 

Mr. Rivers. This is volunteer. 

Mr. Brooks. Under this new bill nobody goes into the service 
against his will. The only ones taken into service against his will 
are taken in under another act. 
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Mr. Rivers The draft act. 

Mr. Brooks. That you voted for earlier this year. 

Mr. Rivers The draft act. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. But under this bill not a single soul goes into 
service except by his own volition and decision. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it not true that under selective service there is 
xbsolutely no limitation on the number that selective service can call 
to active duty ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. This bill provides a floor of 100,000 and a ceiling 
of 250,000. Therefore, it is not universal military training. 

Mr. Rivers. And those who go into this are exempt from the draft 
act ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. There was another reason 

Mr. Van Zanpt. As long as they carry out— 

Mr. Brooks. There is another reason for holding down the ceiling. 
We wanted to hold the number down, and we had a real purpose in 
holding it down, so that the Navy and the Air Force can get the long- 
term volunteers which they still want and which I think they will 
get under this bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, will any part of these men be integrated with 
the Navy and the Air Force, these 100,000? 

Mr. Brooxs. Not necessarily, 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. 

Mr. WinstTeEAp. No. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s answer the question. 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute. I will recognize you, Mr. Gavin. 

Now, let’s have order. One at a time. 

Mr. G. avin. These members of the 100,000 or 200,000, whatever they 
may be, after they receive what may be termed their basic training 
of 4 or 5 months, ‘then where do they go? Are they integrated into 
the Army, Navy, or the Air Force, or are they just integr ated with 
the Army? 

Mr. Brooks. It works this way : When you take, we will say, 100,000 
men, that are authorized by the law and by the Secretary of Defense, 
to be trained for 6 months, that young man goes down and volunteers 
before he reaches the age of 19. Now, when he velunteers, he goes 
into the branch of service he volunteers for, provided they ‘need the 
volunteers. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, in event they don’t need the volunteers in that 
branch of the service, where does ‘he go? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you can’t go in a service that doesn’t need you. 
There is no use of taking men in 1 for training that are not needed. 

Mr. Gavin. Then we ‘might as well be fr: ank about it and say that 
are all going into the Army? ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No, not quite. They are going in this way: Out of 
the first 100,000, 99,000 are going into the Army. And half of that 
number will go into the National ‘Guard. The other half will remain 
in the Army Reserve. There will be 1,000 that go into the Marine 
Corps. The Marine Cor ‘ps is going to take them in and going to in- 
tegrate them in their training and try the program to that extent. 
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Mr. Gavin. The men of this first 100,000 that are going into the 
National Guard, how are they going into the National Guard? They 
can’t go into the National Guard until they have completed their 6 
months of training, can they ? 

Mr. Brooks. At the end of the 6 months training period they are 
assigned to either the Guard or the Army Reserve, one of the two. 

Mr. Gavin. How is the National Guard going to train them for 6 
months ? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the Guard doesn’t train them for 6 months. 
They volunteer in the Regular Establishment 

Mr. Arenps. After 6 months. 

Mr. Gavin. After 6 months, yes, but I am talking about the 6 
months. Where do they go for 6 months? Are they going into the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force? After you give them the 15 or 
17 weeks of basic training, where do they go them? I am asking 
where they go. Are they going to stay in a training unit for 6 months? 

The Cuairman, No. 

Mr. Gavin. Or are they going to be integrated when they go in into 
some organized unit where they will be trained by that unit, or are they 
going to be trained separately ? 

Mr. Brooks. Let me answer the gentleman’s question. 

When they go in, now the services say they will integrate them, ex- 
cept in the Army. The Army may have separate units or they may 
integrate them, either one. They haven’t decided. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh, well, that is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Whether they have decided. There is no program laid 
out. So if this becomes a law, they still don’t know what they are 
going to do. 

Mr. Winsteap. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Winsteap. The testimony we had from the Defense Depart- 
ment originally, when they submitted their first bill, was that they 
expected 100,000 per year for the next 4 years, and 99,000 of that 
100,000 would go into the Army Reserve and the National Guard. 

Mr. Gavin. That isright. Now you are saying it. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, the Marine Corps—and I questioned General 
Shepherd myself—agreed to take 1,000. I understand they didn’t ask 
for it. 

This is to build an Army Reserve, if I understand the testimony 
we had for 4 weeks. 

Mr. Gavin. That is all right. 

Mr. Winsreap. They volunteer to go into the National Guard 

Mr. Gavin. At that point—will the gentleman yield? At that 
time let’s not say the man is going to have any choice as to where he 
is going, because he isn’t. He is going into the Army. 

Mr. Winsreap. Let me further explain the way I understand it, and 
if it is wrong, I would be glad to be corrected. 

They would volunteer for the National Guard and then be trained 
by either the Army or the Air Force depending on whether they are 
in the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard for 6 months 
and then go back to the National Guard. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 
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Mr. Winsteap. But they will be trained, according to all the testi- 
mony in the bill, if I understand it, either by the Army or the Air 
Force, depending on whether they are in the Air National Guard or 
in the Army. ; ' 

Now, the Navy and the Air Force testified they had no need for this 
bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. Well, in that event, then we ought to confine 
our remarks—the chairman said a minute ago, of the subcommittee, 
that they will be given an opportunity to determine whether they want 
to go into the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me explain my position on that, if the gentleman 
will. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. Let me clarify the statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is what I think is going to happen. If this 

rogram is a satisfactory program and it works out all right, I have 
1opes—and I believe the departments have hopes—that ultimately 
every branch of service will use some of these 6-month trainees. 

Mr. Gavin. You have hopes? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. But you don’t know. 

Mr. Brooks. And today the law permits that. 

Mr. Gavin. And that may be true, too. 

Mr. Brooks. Every year they meet and they decide how many go 
to each branch of service where they need them. d 

Mr. Gavin. But the facts are when these boys come up to submit 
their applications in this first 100,000, let it be specifically understood 
by these boys that they are not going to get any choice of any particu- 
lar branch of the service, that they are going into the Army, that the 
Navy and the Air Force don’t want them, as their enlistments are 
sufficient and therefore they have no request for manpower from this 
100,000 pool. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Gavin, the chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. It was well understood. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. I wonder if the gentleman from Louisiana would 
have Mr. Ducander restore the charts to the stand. 

Mr. Gavin. Before we put up any charts—— 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

Mr. Gavin. Pardon me. [still have the floor. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well, the gentleman from Louisiana—— 

Mr. Gavin. No, I have the floor. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t yield, not right now. 

The point I am trying to bring to your attention is when they pro- 
nounce this program, that the boys understand specifically that they 
are not going to get any choice; that the Navy and the Air Force 
don’t need them. They have no need for them, and they are definitely 
going intothe Army. Just so they understand. [If it is clear, it is all 
right with me. But make it clear. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it ought to be clear. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 
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The Cuairman. One minute. I think the point raised by Mr. 
Gavin is a good point. And right in the report, if the committee 
acts Seiemaiie on the bill, that should be cleared up so everyone on 
the floor of the House will know that the bulk-of these boys that volun- 
teer for 6 months training—they can’t volunteer in the Navy and the 
Air Force because they can’t train them within 6 months. So they 
will have to volunteer to go into the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Then when he gets out of that, after his 6 months’ 
training, he comes back and he goes into an Army Reserve or the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

The CHairman. We will put that in the report. 

Mr. Gavin. Now I understand it. 

Mr. Rivers. He can go any place he wants to, just so it is the Army. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, could we have Mr. Ducander ex- 
plain this chart again? Because it reveals the varieties of oppor- 
tunities 

The Cuairman. I think we all understand that the Navy takes the 
position they can’t train a man in 6 months. The Air Force takes 
the position it can’t train a man in 6 months. The Army can train 
a man and give him basic training within 6 months. Then when he 
leaves that training period, he goes into the National Guard or a 
federalized Reserve. 

Mr. Corr. That is not true. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I want to show this. It is not entire- 
ly an unbalance in the bill in favor of the Army Reserve. 

The CuHarrMan (aside to Mr. Cole). 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, we wrote this provision No. 3, which 
would take care of the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Cote. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And we did that purposely. We put a ceiling on the 
number of 6-month volunteers to take care of the Navy and the Air 
Force. We want a well-balanced bill. So a young man coming up 
does have an election under this bill to go into the Navy and the Air 
Force under a special provision. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Just like the 6-month trainee has the right to go into 
the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. The 6-month trainee. But we don’t want to leave the 
erroneous idea with the American youth that they are going to get a 
selection of three branches of the service when they submit their ap- 
plication in this first 100,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. They could volunteer for other branches but on a little 
different basis from what they do here. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Now, explain the provision in the bill-—— 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Explain the provision in the bill how a man can go into the Navy 
and get—No. 3. A 17-year-old boy who wants to go in: He can 
volunteer, and he goes in and he is subject to a call of 2 years. 
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Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, explain all those provisions. 

Mr. Ducanver. That is column 3 here. This is the one the Navy 
say they want to use. 

‘Mr. Arenvs. Louder, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the one the Navy say they want to use. And 
I might say I don’t think it is the Navy’s or the Air Force’s position 
that they can’t train anyone in6 months. They say they would rather 
have 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanpber. This program or this program, the 4-year program 
[indicating]. And they say, “Why make us take 6-month men if 
we can get them here and here. They will be so much better trained 
when they get back to the Reserve.” These are the two 6-month col- 
umns we have been talking about. 

I might add, over and above the 100,000, they are going to allot 2,000 
to the Coast Guard. So you will have in the first year 99,000 6- month 
program in the Army, 1,000 6-month program in the Marine Corps, 
and 2,000 in the 6-month program in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. Now we are all clear on that. 

The CHairMan. Wait one minute, Mr. Gavin. 

Now, show the committee how a boy who wants to get in the Navy— 
what he would have to do to get in the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. Enlist for 3 years. 

The Cuamman. Now, you are wrong. You haven’t read the bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. A man goes down to the naval recruiting station 
and says, “I want to join the Navy. Iam 17 years old.” They say, 
“This program is open or this program is open. In this program we 
will enlist you in the Reserve for 2 years. Within that 2 years the 
law says we must call you to active duty for 2 years.” Red. “Then 
you go into the Reserve for 4 years where you can earn back and then 
go into the Standby Reserve. 

The Cuarmman. Now, everybody understands that ? 

Mr. Gavin. No, that is not quite clear to me. 

The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Iam trying to listen. But I can’t get it. Will you give 
it to us again ? 

Mr. Ducanoper. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, here is a boy over in Philadelphia that is 17 
years of age. 

Mr. Gavin. And he wants to go in the Navy. 

The CHamman. Wait one minute. He doesn’t want to go in the 
Army, and he doesn’t want to go in the Air Force, but he wants to fol- 
low the provisions of this law. How would he select the Navy? 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

The boy goes to the Naval recruiting station. He says, “I want to 
enlist in the Navy.” ‘They say to him, “We have two programs open. 
You may enlist in this program and we will enlist you in the 
Reserve.” 

Mr. Arenps. What is this program ? 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the 2-year enlistment program. 

Mr. Rivers. Regular Navy. 
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Mr. Ducanper. The blue is the Reserve and the red is on active duty, 
and the blue again is the Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. They enlist him in the Reserve and he goes to a reserve 
unit and trains with that unit for 2 years, and within that 2 years the 
bill says they must call him to active duty. That is the red. 

The Cuairman. So he goes to the fleet, then, for 2 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. For 2 years. That makes 4 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Four years—— 

Mr. Durnam. Suppose he doesn’t keep up that first 2 years in the 
Reserve, what happens to him ? 

Mr. Ducanper. He will just be drafted. 

Mr. Winsteap. Subject to the draft. 

Mr. Motionan. Suppose he is so far out in the country he can’t get 
in the Organized Reserve, what would happen ? 

Mr. Ducanper. I imagine that would be determined right here, sir. 
When he goes to the naval recruiting office, he could say, “I prefer 
this program to this program,” and they would say, “Where do you 
live?” And he says, “I live 100 miles Teoma the nearest naval unit.” 
And they would say, “That is not practical, we can’t put you in that. 
You must take this if you want to go in the Navy.” 

Mr. Harpy. Then he doesn’t have an option, after all. 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

Mr. Harpy. He doesn’t have any choice at all except signing up for 
4 years. 

Mr. Rivers. You know what he can do? All he can do is write his 
Congressman. 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute, Mr. Rivers. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuarrman. Order. 

Now, we will get along far better if everyone addresses the Chair. 
You have to do that to maintain order. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, we have them in the Reserves now for 
2 years. He served his 2 years—— 

Mr. Arenps. I can’t hear. 

Mr. Gavin. You have him in the Reserve now for 2 years. 

The CHarrmMan. One minute, Mr. Gavin. 

Now, let’s maintain order. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. We have them in the Reserves now for a 2-year period. 
What happens to him then? 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean this 2 years? 

Mr. Gavin. All right, he has completed 2 years in the Reserve. He 
made an application to the Navy under this 6-month program and 
they can’t accept him, but they do take him in the Reserves for 2 years. 
Now, he has finished the 2 years in the Reserves. Now, what is the 
next step ? 

Mr. Ducanper. He must be called to active duty in the Navy. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, why not—for how long? 

Mr. Ducanper. For 2 years. 

Mr. Gavin. For 2 years? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly, he hasn’t any comparative choice between 
the 6 months in the Army when he goes back to the Reserves and 
when he goes in the Navy for 2 years and then he has to go in for 2 
years of active duty, is that right? 
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Mr. DucaNnper. There is a difference in the programs, I admit. 
This is just another option. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. I will recognize everyone. 

Now, go to your next program, how he gets in. 

Mr. Suorr. Just before you go— 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean down here? 

Mr. Suorr. After 2 years in the Reserve and 2 years active training, 
then he has how long obligated Reserve ? 

Mr. Brooks. Show how he could shorten that Reserve. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Remember, the man went into the Reserve and served with a unit 
for 2 years. The Navy called him to active duty for 2 years. He 
comes home to his unit and if he will participate with the unit for 
1 year, he can slip into the St: andby Reserve for the remaining 3 years 
where he doesn’t have to do anything. 

Mr. Parrerson. And if he doesn’t, then what ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, under your first and second options 

Mr. Parrerson. If he doesn’t participate, then what ? 

Mr. Smarr. Four years. 

Mr. Parrerson. How can you force a man who has served his hitch 
in the Navy to go in the Reserve? Are you going to redraft him or 
court martial him? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Patrrerson. What are you going to do with him? 

Mr. Ducanper. Under the provision of the bill, you will ask him 
if he will train. 

Mr. Parrerson. Suppose he says, “No, I had enough of the Navy.” 

Mr. Ducanper. You will order him back to active duty for 45 days. 

Mr. Bray. Duke—— 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. I am not going to recognize any- 
body unless they address the chair and keep order. 

Mr. Parrerson. All right, in that 45 days 

The Cuatman. Mr. Durham, you wanted to be recognized now ? 

Mr. Durnam. After he has served 2 years on active duty and then 
goes into the status as a reserve and doesn’t keep up his training, is 
he still subject to the selective-service draft? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. DurHaAm. He isn’t? 

Mr. DucanpeR. No, sir. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Duke, what happens if that man returns to the Navy 
after 2 years and he says, “I served my 2 years,” or served the 4 years, 
whatever it is, and they say, “You drill.” And he says, in effect, “Jump 
in the ocean.” He says it in a nice way, though. Just explain to this 
committee what happens then. 

Mr. Ducanpver. Now, if this man comes back after his 2 years’ 
reserve—— 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. And his 2 years on active duty and he says, “TI will 
not do anything,” there are provisions in the bill which the Navy may 
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use to order him to active duty for 45 days anually to maintain his 
proficiency. 

I might say that the testimony shows that the Navy doesn’t think 
they will have to use any compulsory features at all. 

Mr. Bray. All right. Duke, then say the Army—whether it is the 
Army or Navy—when he serves—let’s say Army, then, He comes back 
and he says, “I have served my 2 years.” 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Or 3 years, whatever the case may be. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And that is all. And then they can order him to 45 
days’ duty. 

Mr. Ducanper. They will give him 2 or 3 choices. They will say 
to him, “First we would like you to take 48 drills annually and a 
2 weeks’ encampment.” If he says, “I can’t do that or 1 won’t do it,” 
they will say, “We will give you choice No. 2, we will let you take 
correspondence courses and 2 weeks’ summer encampment to main- 
tain your proficiency.” And if he says, “I can’t do that either,” they 
will say, “We will authorize you to go to active duty for 30 days a 
year, and that will maintain your proficiency.” 

He is a recalcitrant and says, “I won’t do any of those things.” 
Then they will order him to active duty for 45 days annually. 

Mr. Bray. If he doesn’t appear for that 45 days’ annual duty, then 
what ? 

Mr. Ducanper. He is subject to the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice for not obeying an order issued by competent authority. 

Mr. Patrerson. You will have the courts loaded. 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman”) 

The CHairman. Everybody be quiet. 

Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Green. A boy signs up with the Navy. He serves 2 years in 
the Reserve. As I understand it, he could be called to active duty 
after he has been in the Reserve for 2 months. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir, he could. 

Mr. Smarr. Within the 2-year period. 

Mr. Ducanper. Within the 2 year, Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Then he would serve 2 years active duty and then go 
back in the Reserve / 

Mr. Ducanper. Back in the Reserves yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Suppose he says he doesn’t know how long he will be 
in the Reserves 

The CHairMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Arends? 

Mr. AreNnps. I would like to ask counsel if that is the way the Navy 
wants it: In. other words, put the man in the Reserve for 2 years and 
then on active duty for 2 years and back to the Reserve? Does the 
Navy want it this way? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At the present time they have it. And the Navy 
has one of the best reserves in existence. ; 

Mr. AreEnpDs. I know that. 

Mr. DucaNnper. This is what they want. 
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The CuarrMan. One minute. 

Mr. Mollohan ? 

Mr. Mottonan. What this amounts to is when a young man enlists 
in the Reserve, he has no assurance he is going to be in that Reserve 
for 2 years. He can be called at any time. 

Mr. Ducanprr. He could be, yes, but this is the program the Navy 
is using today. They like to take their young men at age 17 and start 
giving ‘them the basic individual training that they vet—it is peculiar 
to their type of training. Sorwhen they ; go to the fleet, they have'this 
all behind them. And it is their plan, by their testimony before the 
subcommittee, that they want to take the 2 years right here, training 
the men in the unit at home. And then they are better trained to go 
into the fleet for the 2 years of active duty. 

Mr. MoLtonan. His status is definitely indefinite in the Reserve 
for that 2-year period he is in there. 

Mr. Du CANDER. It could be. The bill doesn’t say that the Navy 
must wait 2 years. 

Mr. Mottouan. Within that 2-year period it isnt possible for him 
to plan any educational program or anything of that sort with any rea- 
sonable degree of definiteness. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well—— 

The Cuairman. Mr. Winstead, you want to be recognized ¢ 

Mr. Wrnstreap. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized. I 
don’t want to take up too much time. 

The Criamman. I mean on that particular point. 

Mr. Winsrrap. On that particular point, as I understand it, Mr. 
Ducander, the Navy has a good Reserve program. They don’t want 
it destroyed. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. They are largely operating under that system right 
now, except that extra we put in about 45 days. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, we have not changed it. The Navy 
testified they are satisfied with their program. And they do have a 
good program, and we all know they have. I, for one, don’t want to 
disturb it. They testified further that they are willing to go along 
with this new idea, but they didn’t necessarily need it, but they are 
willing to go along with it if it fits the other services, and they don’t 
want theirs destroyed and only want what they are operating with 
right now. 

Mr. Ducanpber. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Let’s keep this in mind, just this 45 days extra is all 
we have done to this Navy program. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Exactly, and they don’t want to use it. 

The Craimman. I think Mr. Winstead cleared it up exactly. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. No. 3 is what is going on in the Navy today, plus 
the draft of 45 days if he doesn’t 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute, now. 

Now, does everyone understand No. 3? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, no. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Gavin. I have a question at that point. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Gavin. Go ahead, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. He goes down, now, and heenlists. They say,“Wecan't 
accept you. We are going to put you in the Reserves for 2 years.” 
Now, instead of 6 months, they call him to go into active duty. Can 
they call him or does he have the right to refuse a call to active duty 
while he is serving the 2-year period ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. He does not have the right to refuse the call to 
active duty. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. So he may be in there—he goes in with the 
understanding he is in the Reserves for 2 years. [Chorus of “No.” | 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; he is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Up to 2 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. Up to 2 years. 

Mr. Gavin. After he has been in there 6 months, the Navy is satis- 
fied and they want him into active service. So they can call him into 
active service at any time within the 2-year period; is that right? 

Mr: Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. but it is entirely voluntary. He knows that when 
he goes down to enlist, Mr. Gavin. : 

Mr. CunnincHam. That is, the original enlistment is voluntary 4 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks, Let me clear up that point, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I can clear up that point. I think from the Navy point of 
view that is the feature that they want. They can go down and take 
a young man who is willing and ready to enlist in the Navy and then 
they work out a program for him when he will be available to go, within 
reason. If the Navy needs him and it is convenient with him to go in 
that 2 years, they call him in. It is very helpful for the individual. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. If they make that clear to the young man when he makes 
his application that he isn’t going to be in the Reserves for 2 years, 
that he is subject at any time, anywhere, any place, that is all right. 
Then he understands it. 

Mr. Brooks. We have to make it clear to them. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Miller? ' 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minier. As far as the Navy is concerned, then, the present 
chart, as vou have outlined it, is merely based on Navy policy of not 
calling the man for 2 years. But it is not in the law. In other words. 
he could be—he goes down to enlist. It would be possible under the 
law to put him on active duty for the first 2 years. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Minter. So what we are going on is the quicksand of Navy pol- 
icy that can change overnight, and frankly, affect the lives of our 
people and give them no assurance as to where they are going. I den’t 
buy that one bit. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. Deverrux. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. One minute. 
Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire if the provision‘of 
column 3 is available for use by the Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the Marines. 

Mr. Coz. Now, one other question: If it is possible for a 6-month 
volunteer, after lie has completed his 6 months, at any period during 
the following 714 years may he apply for either column 3 or the sub- 
sequent columns, or must he stay in the branch for which he was 
originally accepted for training ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. He stays in the branch, if I can answer further. 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know if there is any assurance—— 

Mr. Brooks. There is no prohibition against him volunteering for 
any other active service. 

Mr. Cotz. That was the question. After the man has had his 6 
months’ training, is it possible for him to volunteer for status in the 
Reserve of the Air Force or Navy or to enlist in any of the services / 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t think, Mr. Cole—my best judgment would 
be that he wouldn’t be allowed to do it, because he has a Reserve obli- 
gation to perform that he has agreed to right here. 

Mr. Corr. You think he would not be allowed to do it ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. I do not think he would be allowed to do it. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. Do you know of any reason a boy should not be allowed 
to enlist ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Only that he has a Reserve obligation. He has 
had basic training in the Army here. The Government has expended 
money in training him basically for 6 months. It would seem that he 
would have to complete his Reserve obligation in the Army after they 
have trained him in the Army. 

Mr. Core. That is like going to active-duty service. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman,-if I can ask a question, I think it 
will clear the whole thing. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. May I ask this? I understood that we were writ- 
ing a bill that each individual would go into the service of his choice 
in this Reserve organization and be trained to return for that par- 
ticular service. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, before he gets in, he has volunteered 
to go into either the Army, the National Guard, or Air National 
Guard, or the other services, if they can use him. But as I under- 
stand, the Navy and the Air Force do not expect to use these 6-month 
fellows at the present time. 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. So he volunteers, knowing when he volunteers 
which branch of the service he will serve in. 

Now, I am wondering if he gets in there and has a special, unusual 
skill. if. with permission—and I doubt if we have that clear in the law— 
he could transfer to some other branch of the service, if he shows un- 
usual skill. 

The Cuamman. Now, members, let me make this statement 
Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 
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The Cuairman. Now, wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I think the testimony definitely showed that a man, 
after completing his 6 months of training, could enlist in any other 
branch of the service, provided there was a vacancy in that branch. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I notice the captain nodded his head. I read 
this bill 3 or 4times. - I don’t find a single line in the bill which would 
permit a boy, after -he has volunteered and had his 6 months’ basic 
training, to jump from one service to another. 

Mr. Winsteap. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Price. I don’t think you will find it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It is against the policy of the Department, after 
a man has enlisted and gone in one service, to be transferred to the 
other service. 

Now, to clear this point up, 1 want to ask the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Burgess, to clear up the point raised by Mr. Cole, because it is 
a very important point. 

Now, Mr. Burgess, just stand up here and tell us. 

Now, you‘heard Mr. Cole’s question. Mr. Cole’s question was that 
if a boy joins the Army and has a 714 year obligation, after he has 
taken his 6 months and for any time duri ing the 714 years he wants to 
transfer to the Reserve of the Navy 

Mr. Gavin. From the Reserves. 

The CHatrman. The Navy or the Air Force, he can do so. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir; by mutual consent, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. By mutual consent of the departments? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir; concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Then you have what authority—where is the law 
now that gives the Department the right to transfer one man to 
another department, even by mutual consent ? 

Secretary Burcess. Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Secretary Burgess. I believe the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 permits that, Mr. Chairman. 

‘Fhe Cuamrman. All right. Then that answers it. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. May I ask this? In the National Guard—— 

The (Harman. Wait one minute. Mr. Cole. We will clear this 
up. 

Mr. Cote. I would like to inquire, Mr. Burgess, why mutual consent 
is necessary, Why the boy shouldn’t be free to offer himself for enlist- 
ment in any service. 

Secretary Burgess. I think there, sir, that the mutual consent would 
be involved on the vacancy available over the other service there and 
whether or not we were losing too many people out of this service 
that we had them in. I think we have to have some control there, 
Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. If your position is sound, and I think probably it is, it 
must follow that anybody who offers himself for enlistment to any of 
the services may not be accepted or must not necessarily be accepted. 

Secretary Burcess. We would take a reasonable stand on that. We 
would take a completely reasonable stand on that, Mr. Congressman, 
because if this man wanted to come in and take a longer active service 
career here, either in the Active Forces or in the ROTC, we would 
have to make that program available to him within reason. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Corse. Then I can understand 

The CHarrmMan. One minute. Go ahead, Mr. Cole. Have you 
finished ¢ 

Mr. Core. I just want to understand what it provides. Is it possible, 
then, for a 6-month trainee who, by reason of circumstances, is placed 
in the Army after the 6 months to offer himself for enlistment either 
for active duty in any of the services / 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. And be accepted if there is need for him, or to offer 
himself for a status in any of the Reserves and be accepted if there 
isa need for him? 

Secretary burerss. I can foresee no reason that we would keep him 
out of there, provided there was a requirement and we had the oppor- 
tunity to bring other replacements in after him in the other program. 

Mr. Gavin. 

The Cuarmman. Wait one minute, Mr. Gavin. You haven't been 
recognized. Lam going to recognize General Devereux now. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, there is nothing in the law that 
prevents a man in the Ready Reserve from enlisting in any other 
branch of the service ? 

Secretary Burcess. Did you say permits or prevents / 

Mr. Devereux. Prevents. 

Secretary BurcGess. No, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think that clears up your question, Mr. Cole. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Now the gentleman says “by mutual consent.” There is 
a broad statement. Because if the other branches of the service are 
getting satisfactory te Hr it is doubtful, in my mind, that they 
are going to accept anybody else from another branch of the service 
to bring him into the other branches of the service. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask—— 

Mr. Gavin. What we ought to have is something definite. I quite 
agree with the gentleman that you are in the receptive frame of mind 
to acquiesce and conciliate these differences. But did you ever try to 
get one boy transferred from one branch of the service into another 
branch of the service? Then you will see how far you will get with 
the departments. They come back and say, “Well, if the department 
will agree, we will,” but the department never agrees. 

So this mutual consent is what is concerning me. If, after the boy 
has 6 months of training and he wants to e mnlist in the Army or in the 
Navy or the Air Force, I think that is his right and privilege. But 
there is a question whether or not your enlistments are going to be filled 
and you can’t accept them and therefore he isn’t going to be taken in. 

In fact, I think this, that when he goes in with 6 months and 7144 
years for the Reserves, he is in the Army. 

Secretary Bureess. Mr. Gavin, there is nothing in this program that 
prevents us from being completely reasonable in this area. On the 
other hand, you have to have some administrative order in these situ- 
ations. And you just can’t let people walk out of the Ready Reserve 
and start roaming around looking for another place. 

Mr. Gavin. I quite agree with you. 
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Secretary Burcess. If I may say so, sir, the National Guard has 
furnished us an excellent training grounds for many men who have 


gone into many other services. 


Mr. Gavin. I quite agree with you. 

Secretary Burcess. This may be one of the advantages of this bill, 
sir, that we will instill and encourage young men to come over and 

take a career. 

Mr. Gavin. But let’s encourage them with a definite and clear under- 
standing. What I am afraid of is the boy thinks that he might go in 
for 6 months of training with the Army under this new ooh am and 
then he can just move over and enlist in the Army and Navy and Air 
Force. I don’t think it is going to be that easy. 

The CnatrMan. Now 

Secretary Burcress. Mr. Gavin, I think you are going to find it will 
work out well, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Assistant Secretary this 
question, then, please. 

Mr. Smarr. Carter. 

‘Mr. Doyitr. May I ask the Secretary this question: 

Then, Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, this year, if this law be- 
comes effective, the Army will get 99,000, or approximately 99,000 of 
the 100,000, because the Army is the one military unit or de partment 
that needs these men. 

Now, my experience has been in these 8 years I have been here al- 
ready that it is practically impossible to get the Secretaries to mutu- 
ally agree on transfers from one unit to another. 

Do I understand that you have the consent of the Secretary of the 
Army for any boy to transfer out of this 99,000 after he served the 
first 6 months? 

Secretary Burcrss. He has to be orderly released from the Ready 
Reserve, Mr. Doyle. We just can’t let him walk out. In the first 
place, if the man puts up a valid request to transfer over and enlist 
in the Navy for 4 years, I don’t think I can think of a reason why 
we would keep that young man from doing it, any more than we 
would keep the 6 months’ boy from going into ROTC. 

Mr. Doyie. Of course, Mr. Secretary, the reason that the Secretary 
of the Army wouldn't be willing to do that, consent to the boy trans- 
ferring into the Navy or the Air Force, is that the Army needs the boy. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, we would have the problem of replace- 
ments, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytr. Sure. 

Secretary Burerss. I just would like— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you this question ? 

Now, the guard teatified—and I think they were a little disturbed, 
too—that 29, 000 got out of the guard this last year and went into the 
several services. And we think that in this 6 months’ program there 
will be a very fertile enlistment ground to find men for the Regular 
Establishment. 

Secretary Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That want to go in voluntarily. 

Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason that the sub- 
committee, sir, very well wrote into the bill the idea of the net feature, 
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so if we did lose men through this business of their coming over into 
the career, that we would have the opportunity to replace them in the 
6 months’ program without the floor and the ceiling working against 
us. 

The Cuarrman. Now, so the committee can understand this, you 
are only taking these boys that are in the Army Reserve who de- 
sire to enlist for active duty, either in the Navy or in the Airy Ferce, 
to permit him-to do so? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, if he wants to transfer from the Army Re- 
serve to the Navy Reserve, or the Air Force Reserve, you wouldn’t 
let him do it; will you? 

Secretary Burerss. That perhaps would not happen, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrman. We all understand it. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. May I ask a question in connection with that? 

The CHarrMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Mr. Secretary, in the case of the Naval Reserve, a 
man is awaiting his 2 years for training—— 

Secretary Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wriystreap. Would he have a right, if he sees fit, to volunteer in 
any of the regular services ? 

Secretary Burerss. Yes, sir. Also, if his induction notice came 
up, he might answer his induction notice. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. The Navy Reserve man would have that same right 
if he so desired ¢ 

Secretary Burcess. Surely. 

Mr. Winsreap. To volunteer before he gets his 2 years’ Reserve / 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes, sir, and also his draft number came up. 

The CnarrmMan. Let’s keep in mind what the Secretary said: that 
he would not act with favor on a transfer from one Reserve unit to 
another unit. But they would act with favor if a Reservist wanted 
to enlist, where he would be discharged from his Reserve obligation 
and then he would enlist for active duty. That is right. 

Secretary Burcess. We hope that will be one of the benefits. 

The CHarman. Now 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Secretary—— 

The CuHairman. Now everybody—— 

Mr. DurHam. Junst one question. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Secretary, you said, in regard to the 2-year en- 
listment in the Reserve, in the Naval Reserve, if his number came up 
he would be permitted to volunteer for some other service. His num- 
ber is not supposed to come up, is it, under that 2-year enlistment ? 

Secretary Burcrss. It might come up, and the one way he could 

Mr. Duruam. You mean the man that goes into the Naval Reserve 
is subject to the draft ? 

Secretary Burcess. If he doesn’t perform faithfully, Mr. Dur- 
ham. 

Mr. Duruam. Well 

Secretary Burcrss. But he has—the law protects us in this way, 
that if his number comes up and he is performing faithfully in the 
Reserve 
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Mr. Durnam. I understand that. 

Secretary Burcrss. And he is not called, then he is obligated to go 
in at the end of 2 years. 

Mr. DurHam. I understand, if he doesn’t perform sufficiently. But 
I understood you to say differently. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may | inquire there? If he joined the 





Navy, in that Reserve for 2 years, in that blue part there 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr.’ Rivers. He is protected from the draft so long as he attends 
meetings ¢ 

Secretary Burerss. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. His number can’t come up. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Say at the end of that 2 years the Navy said 
“We are still filled up,” what happened ¢ 

Secretary Burerss. The Navy, I think, Mr. Rivers, is obligated to 
take that man because it is under an announced program and they 
could probably take him up, or they might. offer him the option to 
stay home for another 6 months. But if that didn’t suit his plan, 
then they would take him in. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with these draft boards ? 

Secretary Burcess. Not too familiar, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They will draft him after that 2 vears, Mr. Burgess. 

The Cuairman. Well—— 

Mr. Rivers. They will draft him. 

Secretary Burgess. I think 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee 

Secretary Burcess. That is a detail that I might not be too firm on. 

The Cuatrman. Are you clear on provision 3? If so, we will turn 
to the other matter established by the bill for the Navy Reserve. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, only one more question. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. What is the experience presently with the Navy on 
this enlistment program? How soon after a boy enlists and is in the 
Reserve do they call him up? Do they call him up in 3 months or 6 
months, or do they wait the full 2 years? 

Mr. Ducanoper. I would have to ask one of the Navy witnesses. Ad- 
miral McManes. 

The Cuamman. Admiral, can you answer Mr. Green’s question ? 

State your question again, Mr. Green, for the Admiral. 

Mr. Green. I want to know how soon after a boy enlists and he is in 
the Reserve does the Navy call the boy up for active service? Do they 
call him up in 3 months, 6 months or a year, or do they wait the full 
2 years? 

Admiral McManes. Under the present law, sir? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Admiral McManess. Under the present law he is called up only in 
the event he volunteers. We have no authority for calling up a man 
involuntarily from the Reserve now, under the present law. But when 
he enlists in the Naval Reserve he also requests active duty for a period 
of 2 years. That request is kept on file, so that in the event his draft 
number comes up, the Navy can then call him to active duty. 

Now under this new law we would have to call him to active duty 
within a period of 2 years after he enlists in the Reserve. 
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The Cuamman. Now the point that Mr. Green raises: How soon 
after his enlistment in the Reserve under this bill would you call him 
to duty? Would you wait 6 months or 2 years ¢ 

Admiral McManess. In all likelihood, it would be very close to the 
end of his 2-year period. It would depend very much upon the age 
of the young man. We encourage particularly young men of about 17 
years of age to enlist in the-Reserve, which would give him the full 
2 years, so that when he is 19, he would come to 2 years of active duty. 
By so doing, by the time he is 25 years old, he has completed his entire 
Reserve and active duty obligation. 

Mr. Gavin. However, the Navy —— 

Mr. Green. I am not 

The CuarrmMan. One minute. 

Mr. Green. I am not finished yet. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Green. Admiral, under your present Reserve system, which is 
operating the same as this, I understand—is that correct ? 

Admiral McManes. Not exactly, sir, because we have no authority 
presently to order a man involuntarily to this 2 years of active duty. 

Mr. Green. When he enlists, he signs up for active duty for 2 years? 

Admiral McManes. He volunteers for it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. If his number comes us in the draft—— 

Admiral McManrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. If he is to be drafted, you say you take him into the 
Navy for active duty ? 

Admiral McManrs. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. GREEN. Suppose you don’t have any vacancy in the Navy for 
active duty ? 

Admiral McNAnrs. We are obligated to take him in any event. 
And certainly at the present time and for the foreseeable future there 
will be vacancies so that we will be able to take him. 

Mr. Smart. Plenty of spots. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, how many men will the Navy take annually 
under that program, on the basis of the currently projected Navy 
strength ? 

Admiral McManes. About 30,000, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Thirty thousand a year? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So after that 30,000 gets filled up, you have 100,000 
that are going to come under the other program ? 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. At least. 

Mr. Harpy. So after that 30,000 is filled up, why, you don’t have— 
the fellow doesn’t have any option at all. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Admiral McManes. Well, the 30,000 is put in there as a number 
that we feel that we can adequately take care of. 

I would like to point out at the present time our Naval Reserve 
drill strength is 80 percent of what we foresee for the future. 

Mr. Harpy. Under this program, though, you are committed to 
put that man on active duty for a period of 2 years ? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Within a period of 2 years after he signs up in your 
Reserve / 

Admiral McManrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that is going to have a very sharp impact on 
your active duty program, I would think. The number that you put in 
this program has got to be—— 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Assimilated in your active duty strength? 

Admiral McManss. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that, I presume, fixes the annual limit that you can 
take in on this program; is that correct ? 

Admiral McManers. It would, to a certain extent. If we found it 
was interferring with our Regular Navy enlistments, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. In other words, you have to relate this to 
your 3-year enlistment program or your 4-year program ? 

Admiral McMAngs. Four, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You have to relate this to your 4-year program. So if 
you are going pretty heavy enlistments under your 4-year program, 
you will have to reduce this program. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harpy. Just a minute. 

The CHALRMAN. Go ahead. 

Admiral McManrs. I don’t believe we would have to reduce it so 
much if we could space—you see, this 2-year business gives us an op- 
portunity in there to space over the entire 24 months’ period when we 
are going to call him to active duty. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But if your 4-year enlistments in- 
crease, why, certainly your Reserve program is going to have to go 
down, with your 2-year active duty provision. 

Admiral McManers. It might well do that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So to the extent that goes down and is restricted below 
your 30,000, which you now have available- 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then your option which the individual has is further 
restricted and he has less chance of getting in the Navy, unless he 
goes in on a 4-year hitch? 

Admiral McManrs. Well, he would still, of course, have the oppor- 
tunity of enlisting for 2 years 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that disturbs me about this bill is we talk 
about it being an option: al proposition and we more and more get to 
a point where it is restricted and actually the individual has prac- 
tically no option at all. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hardy, let me say—— 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

The CHarrMan. One minute. 

Mr. Hardy, let me call your attention to the fact there is 
bound to be a certain degree of restriction. Because, first, there is the 
restriction of the money. The strength of the Navy today i is about 
500,000. And the bonuses that we offered for reenlistment will natu- 
rally have an effect upon new enlistments. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

The CHarrman. All of those factors will apply and have a limita- 
tion on those—— 
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Mr. Harpy. If my chairman will yield, I am glad he brought that 
out. Because that is just the point 1 was trying to make. 

The CHaArrMan. I know. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think we ought to leave anybody under a delu- 
sion that this is an optional proposition. It is not. 

The CHairman. Well, it 1s optional if they have an opportunity to 
use the individual. If they don’t, why—if Congress doesn’t appropri- 
ate the money, why, it is not optional. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman—— 

(Further chorus of “Mr. Chairman.” ) 

The CHatirmMAN. Wait i minute now. There are too many—all 
right, now. 

Mr. Winsreab. May L ask the admiral a question / 

The CHaIrMan, Yes. 

Mr. WiNstEeap. Admiral, in your Reserve program, if I understand 
it, under the present law, you do not have the authority to call these 
reservists into active duty / 

Admiral McManrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. What percentage of your Reserve program are im 
that category ? 

Admiral McManes. The overall percentage in our drilling pro- 
gram is about 60 percent, are people who have not—that is, of the 
new enlistees who have not gone to active duty. 

Mr. WIinsreAp. Sixty percent of your Reserve are those boys who 
are in the program that you do not have any authority to call to active 
duty ? 

Admiral McManrs. That is correct. 

Mr. WrinsreabD. Outside 

Admiral McMannes. They are non-prior-service men. However, we 
do have an arrangement, which has been in effect now for about a 
year and a half, where they could volunteer, and we will take them 
up when they volunteer, within limited numbers. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wilson. I will get to you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Witson. I still think this has more options than you could 
possibly expect. I think you still have the option of not joining 
any one of these seven plans and waiting to be drafted, if you want to. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wuson. And the average boy is going to have more choices 
than a housewife going into a supermarket, actually, in deciding what 
he wants to do. 

Now, I don’t think we can criticize this as not having enough 
options. 

Mr. Harpy. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CuarrmMan. No. Wait 1 minute. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to ask the admiral a question, if I may. 

The CHarrmMan. Admiral. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Wilson did touch upon the fundamental fact that 
this is an option. Now the second point I wanted to make is this: 
Do any reservists join this type program today without also at the 
same time making a request for active duty? In other words, do you 
take them unless they get into the Reserve, and at the same time make 
a request for active duty # 
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Admiral McManss. Yes, sir, we will take them without the request 
for active duty. 

Mr. Barres. You actually do? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. But they are subject to the draft. 

Admiral McManss. As a matter of fact, I perhaps stated it a little 
too broadly. The man needn’t make a request for active duty, for ex- 
ample, if he is 17 years old, until he gets just before 1814. We cannot 

take him in the Navy if he has not requested call to active duty— 
we can’t take him after his draft number has come up, for example. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Then he is drafted for the Army ? 

Admiral McManes. Then he is drafted for the Army. 

The CHatrmMan. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one ob- 
servation. In working out this bill, we are trying to build up our 
Reserve forces according to the needs of the v various services. And 
that is something that we have to keep in mind the entire time. We 
have allowed a certain amount of flexibility in the overall program 
to take care of the changing conditions. 

As the gentleman from Virginia said, suppose we run right into a 
situation where we had everybody reenlisting in the Regular forces 
and then we would have nobody being channeled into the Reserve 
which will bring up a problem, which I think will be discussed this 
morning, and that is if we should reach that status, carrying out to 
the nth degree, whether we are going to make these young men or all 
men subject to the draft for the 6 months’ program. 

Mr. Brooks. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Devereux, Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this: If we reach a point where the services, 
like the Navy and the Air Force and the other services, get to the point 
where they have more men who want to enlist in the service, then we 
ought to repeal the law which gives them a bonus for reenlisting. 

What we are trying to do is to build them up now. And what we 
lack are volunteers. And we put the incentives like the bonus law 
that we just passed and we raised the pay which cost this program 
$43 million a year. And if we reach the point where there are too 
many men trying to get into the establishment that can get in, we 
ought to repeal some of those laws. 

Mr. Deverrux. I would like to say, further, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may—— 

The Cuairman. All right, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Supposing we have all of these choices open, with- 
out any restriction as to numbers, we might end up with a Navy of a 
couple of million people and the Army with 500 ,000 people, and that 
is not realistic. 

In the present law today we have restrictions as to the number of 
men who can go into the different branches of service. So we are not 
changing anything in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Harpy. If the gentleman will yield, of course I think T under- 
stand thet. But the thing I think we want to be careful about is we 
don’t fool anybody by calling this an optional proposition. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Now, Mr. Wickersham 

Mr. Deverevx. You have an option to a degree. 
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The Cuarrmayn. That is right. 

Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. | would like to ask Mr. Brooks six questions. 
One is, if it isn’t a fact that we need to build up a Reserve. Two 
is—— 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Wickersham. Let’s get. order. 
Let's have order, please. 

Mr. Wickersuam. One of them: It is a fact that we do need a large 
Reserve; that is right, isn’t it‘ 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Wickerswam. No, 2: We must not lose sight of the fact that 
in World War II we called out a lot of people who had had previous 
training, who were fathers, and this is to try to avoid that. Another 
thing is that we need to realize that the regular NROTC program 
and ROTC program are not disturbed. They can still go into those; 
is that right? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. WickersuHam. Another one is we still have Selective Service 
that is going to call everyone of these boys, and if he wants to wait. 
and get called and have active duty, he has that opportunity ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. For the Army only ? 

Mr. WickersHam. For the Army only. 

Then one more question, Mr. Chairman. The other is that the 
compulsory feature that was requested originally by the Department 
on the 6-months’ trainees was stricken out by the committee; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, because we are still trying to ge them voluntarily. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Voluntarily. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Ducander, will you go to the other method 
provided for in this bill for Navy ? 

Mr. Ducanper. For Navy? 

The CrHarrmMan. For Navy. 

Mr. Suorr. Column 5. 

The Cuatrman. Column 5. Now what is your other method? 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the 4-year enlistment program for the Navy, 
and also for the Air Force. They both have 4-year enlistments. 
The red is on active duty. Four years on active duty, 2 years in the 
Ready Reserve, and 2 years in the Standby Reserve. Except if he will 
participate: Four years on active duty, 1 year in the Ready Reserve, 
and the balance of 3 years in the Standby Reserve, where he doesn’t 
have to do anything. 

The Cuarmman. Any questions from any members on that method 
of getting in the Reserve / 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Now wait just a minute. In the Air Force Re- 
serve—do you have just that one column for the Air Force? The Navy 
takes a man and they have a choice to call him for 2 years. Now what 
is the Air Force total plan? Take them in the Reserve and do what 
with them ? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Air Force have testified, although they can take 
people in this program, they feel they can build up to their end 
strength by 1959 by using this program alone, the 4-year program. 

Mr. Winsteap. Just by the 4-year enlistees ? 

Mr. Ducanner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Winsreap. And isn’t this true, too, that they testified about 
the—we brought up the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. And they stated that that was their strongest line of 
Reserve at this time? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And the National Guard does have a strong force, 
but they take in these volunteers in the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Ducanper. Right, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yet if the Air Force has its way, according to their 
testimony, there wouldn’t be anybody left in the Air National Guard 
except 4-year men who had already had 4 years’ service / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, will that be the program if this bill goes 
through ? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is the Air Force’s testimony. They want to 
use this program alone [indicating |. 

The CHairMan. May I ask this: Column 5 is the law today, plus 
attrition from the Reserve under certain conditions / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CuamrmMan. Exactly / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. If a man enlists today for 4 years, he goes in for 4 
additional years in the Reserve, under the law today. He can reduce 
his time under this bill, under certain conditions, and certain things 
he does. 

Mr. Winsteap. Then the only Reserve the Air Force will have will 
be these men who have already had 4 years, and if they participate 
they just got 1 more year inthe Reserve, 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Unless they volunteer to continue. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Wrnstreap. Now here is the point that is worrying me: The 
Navy has a good Reserve. We don’t want to disturb it. The Air 
Force admit the Air National Guard is the strongest Reserve they 
have. Now are we going to bar the Air National Guard from this 
6-month training program ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, they are not barred from here, except if the 
Air Force had a quota. They say they don’t need these people. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander, may I bring 

Mr. Winsreap. I am concerned about the Reserve of the Air Force 
under that setup. 

Mr. Brooks. May I bring up one thing that is not on your chart? 

Now, you have seven items there of limited option. I say it is 
limited. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But there is another option, too. The young man 
going to college can go into the ROTC program ? 

(Mr. Ducander nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. And that is optional with him ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand it, if he goes into the 6 months’ train- 
ing, and then later decides to go into the ROTC program, they will 
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work out the 6 months’ training in coordination with trae ROTC 
program ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuaimman. Now—— 

Mr. Brooks. So he has not really 7, but 8 limited options. 

Mr. Ducanpber. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, let’s follow up on this Air Reserve 
just a little bit. I am concerned about what kind of an Air Reserve 
we are going to have, if they just have only these persons with 1-year 
in the Reserve after they served 4 on active duty. Will everybody 
want an officer’s position or a promotion? How will they take care 
of that Reserve? 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, there is a statutory guaranty in the bill 
concerning the strength of the National Guard. 

Mr. Wrysreap. I understand that. 

Mr. Ducanper. General Hall is here. Perhaps he could answer it 
better than LI. 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes, I am concerned about it. 

General Hau. I will be glad to try to answer it, Mr. Winstead. 

I believe the Air Force testimony will show that it was the Air 
Force’s desire and expectancy to man its Reserve Forces with prior- 
service people. However, if we are unable to reach a satisfactory 
state of manning that way, we will go to other programs, which are 
wide open to us. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Well, would it be the purpose to cut down the Air 
National Guard units’ present program if this should go into effect? 

General Hau. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. You expect to let the Air National Guard continue 
i similar program that they have been having 

General Hauy. No, sir. It is our plan to try to man both the Re- 
serve and the guard with prior-service people, to the maximum extent 
possible. If we can’t do it, then we will have to go to another pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Wriysteap. You will have all chiefs and no indians. 

Mr. Arenps. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield ? 

Mr. Winsteap. I yield. 

Mr. Arenps. As a member of the subcommittee, I would like your 
interpretation of this bill. Is it your under standing that neither the 
Navy or the Air Force have no use for this bill—have any need for it? 

Mr. Wrnsreap. The way I understood was they did not necessarily 
need this 6-month training program and really didn’t want it, unless 
they were forced to it. 

Mr. Arenps. Neither one of the services? 

Mr. Winstrrap. That was the testimony. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for just 
a moment / 

Mr. Winstrap. Yes. Let’s follow this up. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that the Navy and the Air Force hope 


to man their Reserve with prior-service people, but in the event they 
can’t—— 


The CuarrMan, That is right. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. Then they will drop back on the 6-month program. 
Mr. Wrnsreap. Exactly so. And they also testified that they 
didn’t believe they would need this program. 
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Now the point I am making—and while we are on that subject— 
I don’t like to interrupt so much. I think with about two amend- 
ments to this bill—and I offered a substitute and I haven’t said any- 
thing about it. This is a good bill, in my opinion, if we cut the tenure 
of service of these 6-month volunteers—because the whole thing is to 
build an Army Reserve under the present circumstances and there is 
no use to talk about the thing otherwise. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the gentleman make his statement. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. My bill provided 4 months; and I voted for UMT 
and I will do it today, if I had the chance. I am not one of those who 
is trying to find some bugaboo to get out of something. We are trying 
to build a Reserve. I you take them for 4 months—they are all now 
training them from 11 to 13 weeks—you will have the encouragement 
of your educators, the church people and the parents. 

Then you would encourage someone to get in there and cut this ten- 
ure down to 5 or 6 years, then we could do as the Secretary said here. 
Just like they have with the National Guard. There would be a 
training program. The Regular services could go in there, with a lit- 
tle effort on their part—you take these youngsters who show some 
ability and screen them out and say “Look here, son, we know you are 
doing a good job, we offer you an advanced program.” It would be 
a training program that will fill your Reserve. It will help to put 
your Regulars i in the other establishments, if they try to make it work. 

Iam like Mr. Durham. I don’t believe they are going to rush up 
here for 8 years’ tie up. All the Reserve program you have is where 
the Navy goes out and go after it. The Air Force go out and go 
after it. The National Guard do the same thing. If you give the 
unit commanders of your Reserve organizations the authority to go 
out to their neighbors and say, “Look here, son, go into this program,’ 
and cut this thing off 2 years, and cut this compulsion out of the prior- 
service men, you will have a bill that most of us here can begin to 
agree on and will do the job, in my opinion. 

“The Cyaan. Mr. Winstead, the committee understands—you 
being a member of the subcommittee—you are offering two thoughts. 
One is the 6 months’ time should be reduced down to 4 months. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I am not personally objecting to the 6 months. 

The Cuarmman. Wait 1 minute. And the other is that the length 
in the Reserve, the 714 years, should be reduced down to about 5 years / 

Mr. Winsteap. I would say 5 or 6 years. Then you can encourage 
these boys to go in that thing. 

The Cuatrman. What advantage—c an you point out to the com- 
mittee any advantage why 4 months is better than 6 months? 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, I would say this, Mr. Chairman. As you 
know, I have supported UMT. And I am not personally opposed 
to the 6 months. All branches of the service train them now from 
11 to 18 weeks. If you take 4 months, you will have the encourage- 
ment of most of your church organizations, of your educators, and 
parents. They will say, “Son, you better go on between the school 
years and get in this program and get your training over and get your 
obligation “completed.” 

When that youngster gets in there, many of them then will get 
interested. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield? You are in favor of UMT. 
Mr. Wrnsteap. I voted for it; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Your idea is to get back on the UMT program. 
Mr. Wrysreap. No, Mr. Chairman. You know 
Mr. Brooxs. Four months was what was urged as UMT program. 
Mr. Wrinstreap. No. I mean 
Mr. Brooks. That is what was urged to us as UMT. 

Mr. Wriwnsteap. Sure. I have given my reason. I am not opposed 
to6months. But I think you will have enough encouragement in this 
country if you had a 4 months’ program that you will see these boys 
rushing for the program and can be encouraged to go into the other 
fields of service with a little effort, and for that reason I am willing 
to take that before I will take the compulsory features on the prior- 
service men and then later let them come back here and say we can’t 
get them and we have to have compulsion. That is my reason. 

The Cuairman. The gentleman from Mississippi, as a member of 
the subcommitte, is not pressing for from 6 to 4. He raises the point 
because he thinks it will be more palatable to the church people. Judg- 
ing from the hundreds and hundreds of letters we are getting here 
all the time, 4 months or 6 months won’t make a bit of difference. They 
will be against 4 months just like they are against 6 months. So I am 
not so impressed by that line. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Neither am I. I am for UMT and I am so stat- 
ing here. In fact, there isn’t a man that has voted for the President’s 
recommendations for 13 years more than I have here. Time and again 
I have supported UMT. Now [I am not hiding behind the church 
people on this. But I do say one thing. You leave that at 8 years 
and you don’t give these unit commanders out there the opportunity to 
vo out with their neighbors and get them in here, you still won’t 
have a Reserve program. 

And then we come back next year and the Pentagon wants compul- 
sion. If we put compulsion on prior-service men, We are going to 
become ridiculous if you don’t put it on these persons that haven't 
had 

(Chorus of “Will the gentleman yield ?”) 

The CHarrmMan. Just one minute. I am asking the gentleman to 
yield. Then you have no objection to 6 months, even though you 
do think 

Mr. Winsteab. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. You have objection to 714 years, wanting 514? 

Mr. Winsreap. I think definitely if we are going to get this program 
we must cut it back to 5 or 6 years. Now, I believe the American 
Legion recommended 4 months’ training and 6 years. I would say 
this: Tf it was cut back to 6 years my personal opinion is that it 
would improve the bill considerably, and leave your 6 months and 
cut your 8 years back to 6. 

The Carman. All right. In connection with that, ther is al- 
ready on the statute a requirement of 8 years in the Reserve. He gets 
credit for his active duty. Then you would be in favor, then, from 
what you are saying, to reduce that period of time. 

Mr. WinsteaD. Now 

The CHatrmMan. Because this is only a temporary law of 4 years. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I say this 

Br. Brooks. On that point, may I say this—will you yield? The 
reason the committee arranged it as it is was to encourage enlist- 
ments. 
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Now, for instance, if you cut that period of time back in the Re- 
serve, you will not only shorten the man’s obligation, which is the 
present law, but also can’t give the same bonus or the same credit for 
those that enlist. For instance, you get over 5 years. You have no 
way of giving him 

Mr. Winsreap. W ell, that credit 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute. Let me finish. You have no 
way of giving him an incentive for that enlistment. And you get 
over to the sixth column, where they enlist for 4 years, and they stay 
only 1 year in the Reserve—and the incentive is to get out to the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Winsteap. Certainly you would have to change that if you 
changed this. 

Mr. Brooks. So you have a setup there that definitely gives an 
incentive to the man. 

Mr. Wrysteap. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Wait just a minute now. This subcommittee is not 
halfway agreed on all of this. 

Mr. Brooks. We voted on every bit of it. 

Mr. Winsteap. We agreed lots of times to write certain things, and 
it doesn’t quite sound that way sometimes. Don’t cut off at 6 years 
and quit. Take some of this requirement off your prior-service men. 
If you will give facilities, if you will give them some enlisted men— 
they testified here they had officers but nobody to command. They 
were good officers, but they got disgusted because there was nobody 
out there for the officers to give any commands to. 

If you put the facilities ‘there, and if you will put the men in the 
Reserve there you will have something. You are going to set it from 
100,000 to 250,000. And if there is no compulsion, how can you make 
them take 100,000 if it is strictly voluntary. If you will take enough 
time, you will see what I have in mind. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. I think the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has three points that he is raising. Now I want to debate 
with him the wisdom of putting it down either 6 months or 4 months 
and the wisdom of having 5 years instead of 8 years. Then we will 
take the other question of the compulsion of 45 days if he doesn’t per- 
form his duties satisfactorily. 

Now, Congress has already gone on record and we have written 
another law saying the Reserve obligation and the country under- 
stands it should be 8 years. Now, are you trying to conclude that 
we made an error when we had an obligation of 8 years and it ought 
to be 5 years, and therefore this should be 5 years, which, in turn, 
would force us to amend the present law to make it correspond to 
what this is? 

Mr. Winsteap. We would put them in the Standby Reserve, Mr. 
Chairman, and if the law you talk about is effective, then we don’t 
need this law. Now just to be practical about the situation 














The Cuatrman. I am perfectly willing to concede this, that we 
could have had a far better Reserve by the Pentagon carrying out the 
present law. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And putting some teeth and something in it. But 
it lacks—it has one defect. There is no way to make a reservist do 
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his duty. And this goes to that very point, which is the heart of an 
effective organization. 

Mr. Winsreap. It does have teeth, but they admitted they didn’t 
much want to go into that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Let me follow up on this point now. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, we can’t blame the Pentagon too much 
for not putting the teeth in the law and not enforcing it when we as 
the Congress are not willing to do it. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Just a minute—— 

The CuatrmMan. In reply to that, the Pentagon could have under 
the present statute made a more effective Reserve than we have today. 
Now, we are coming along and want to put some teeth in it so there 

can be no excuse, and they have to make it effective. 

Mr. Wrysrrap. Mr. Chairman, let me make one point that I think 
the committee is entitled to know. General Hershey testified, if I 
remember correctly, that we have about one million and a half men 
in the I-A or subject to the I-A category today in the manpower pool. 
And we will have close to 1 million men each year and maybe 1.2 mil- 
lion for the next 4 years. We are going to have under this bill, if 
you keep all these boys in there 8 years and you put all the compul- 
sion on your prior servicemen, in my opinion, a great mass of people 
who are contributing nothing. 

Now, I believe if you will cut this thing down to 5 or 6 years, even 
with your 6 months’ training, and take that compulsion off these Reg- 
ular servicemen, you will build your Reserve. And they have the 
manpower to do it. Why not let’s try it instead of hanging a hammer 
over the heads of these servicemen ? 

I am getting letters from overseas from boys I never heard of. 
And the *y are raising Cain about putting this compulsion on them, 
and I don’t blame them. Iam not opposed to it on the volunteer, and 
it would be much better to put some compulsion there than it would 
be on the other end of this thing. 

The Cuatrman. The whole objective of the bill and all legislation 
is to have a Reserve, and you can’t have a Reserve unless people go in 
the Reserve. So Congress went on record in the 80th Congress and 
the 8ist and 82d and the 84th—all these Congresses went on record 
that the Reserve obligation should be a period of 8 years, a total 
service of 8 years. 

A man enlists for 6 years and he has a Reserve obligation for 2 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. One minute. If he enlists for 4 years, he has a 
Reserve obligation for 4. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is questioning the wisdom of that 
philosophy and that way of having a Reserve. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, let’s leave it like we have it, Mr. Chairman, 
and cut that 45 days, and leave it just like we have under the other 
law. 

The Crairman. All right. Then we understand that a 6—and I 
think the point he raises on 6 months and 4 months—TI don’t think 
there is anything to it. I think you will have just as much trouble 
on the 6 months, 1 month, or 2 months, as you would on the 4 months. 
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Now the only question I want to develop with the gentleman from 
Mississippi is the authority when a boy goes in the Reserve—it makes 
no difference under what plan he gets there. If he doesn’t carry out 
his Reserve obligation, then the law provides that the department 
shall have the right to order him for 45 days’ active duty. Now, why 
isn’t that sound, if you are going to have a Reserve? Let’s hear the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Winstreap. O. K. You are talking about the prior-service men / 

The Cuarrman. Iam talking about the 45 days. 

Mr. Winsteap. You are talking about the men who have been in 
there for 4 years. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You are going to force them to serve—and I tell 
you it is not good. There will be lots of men who will have no service, 
and these big industries can employ these persons and spare them all! 
that 45-day stuff. But in these small industries, out in your rural 
areas and in these small towns, they go up to a job subject to a 45-day 
call, after they have completed 4 years of faithful service, and with 
other men walking around with no service at all, and many of them 
will lose their jobs they could have otherwise held. You just as well 
think about it. Iam convinced you will never get a law through with 
that compulsion. 

The CHatrman. Wait one minute, now. 

So therefore you don’t think when a man goes in the Reserve and 
has assumed certain obligations and he either has done it by the 
volunteer method or done it through the selective service, that he 
has the right as a reservist to disregard the rules and regulations 
and to meet his responsibility as a reservist, and therefore there 
should be no requirement in the law by which the Department can 
get some service out of him as a reservist / 

Mr. Wrinstreap. Mr, Chairman, if you will take the testimony we 
have had 

The Cuatrman,. I have read this thing [holding up bill]. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. They have testified —— 

The Cuamman. I studied this bill. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Now, they have testified time = time again, as 
you know, that they hope they won’t have to use that compulsion. 

The Cuamman. Of course that is true. 

Mr. Winsreap. And I am hoping they won’t either. And if you 
will try this thing, and which I consider practical, and try to make 
it work—if it doesn’t work, I will be the first man to support even 
more compulsion, but not now. 

The Cuatrman. The best way, when you have a law and it doesn’t 
work, then you have something in it that makes the man have to 
pay something for having to follow the law. That is the reason you 
have penalties in the statutes. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. You will have that in selective service. 

But let me get back to this point. I am talking solely about the 
prior-service men here. 

The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Winsteap. They have testified they figure they can get the 
supply of men if you will give this other program, the volunteer 
program, and the facilities. 
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Now, they testified repeatedly they believe they can do it. Why not 
try it?’ You refer time and time to the present law. OK, then, cut 
this back to your standby obligation and let your present law stand, 

rather than this 45-day recall. Stand on that and cut this back to 
6 years and leave your 6 months, and I say you will improve your 
bill, you will have a greater Reserve and you will take from ‘that 
Reserve pool and get manpower for your regular service. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to say to the gentleman that every word he 

said today he said repeatedly in the subcommittee 100 times, maybe 
more than that. We voted every question he mentioned. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. And we beat two of your pet babies in it, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. The gentleman supported the bill when it came out. 

Mr. Winsteap. And we knocked out two of your pet babies, too. 

The Cuarmman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Bray is a member of the subcommittee. Go ahead, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I want to mention here, because I do want to say some 
more on this bill, I have no criticism of the way the bill was passed. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Bray turn around‘ We 
can’t hear on this side. 

The CuarrmMan. Then we can’t hear on this side. [Laughter. | 

Go down to the witness stand. Mr. Bray has been a very faithful 
member of the subcommittee; attended practically every hearing, and 
I will be grateful if you will give the committee your observation on 
any phase of the bill you desire. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity. 

Now, I don’t want anything that I say to be taken as a criticism 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, because no one could have been 
any more sincere in listening to every witness that wanted to testify. 
He listened patiently. I think I attended ever y session but one. 

There are certain fundamental differences of opinion between the 
members of the subcommittee. And that is only natural, because this 
is an innovation, or rather a new philosophy. 

One of them: The first thing we voted unanimously to take out the 
provision of forcing people into the 6-month program. 

Mr. Deverevx. I ‘beg your pardon, sir. 

The CxHarrMan. Well 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, we did. That was right. 

Mr. Devereux. That was deferred. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. One reservation. 

Mr. Brooxs. That was one of the questions to be certified to the 
full committee as to whether or not we would use compulsion. 

Mr. Bray. I know. I thought it was unanimous. 

Then at a later time, after certain discussions with various members 
who were not on the committee, it was voted 6 and 6 to take that 
compulsion out, and that matter is now before the full committee, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And also I believe at one time we voted unanimously 
not to force people who had already completed their 2, 3, or 4 years 
to participate in a Reserve program. 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. I don’t recall that, Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Bray. What? 
Mr. Brooxs. I don’t recall ever—we did vote that we wouldn’t 
certify them for court-martial, and we wouldn’t give them a dishonor- 
able discharge. We voted that out. 

Mr. Bray. There was a question at the end that you are either 
going to have to have compulsion to force them to or not. We decided 
to take out the dishonorable discharge, and so on. At least my senti- 
ment was, and some other members of the committee’s sentiment was 
that would not be left in the bill. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you? 

Does the committee understand that it was your thought or some 
member of the subcommittee thought that after a man had had active 
duty for a certain period of time, he had no Reserve obligation ? 

Mr. Bray. I wouldn’t say that, Mr. Chairman. That was not the 
sentiment. It was this: The difference between a Reserve that takes 
you out 2 hours every month, Wednesday or Friday night, and also 

take 15 to 17 to 30 days’ summer training is an entirely different 
matter. 

Now, I would want you to understand I am not hostile to the Re- 
serves. I have been active in the Reserves and still am today, from the 
time I was 17 years old. So I am very much in favor of a strong 
Reserve. 

And the objection that I voiced and voiced many times—I will make 
this brief—and also members of the committee also voiced the same 
objection, is that you can take a person who does not want to be a 
soldier and draft him and by living at the Army camp 24 hours a day, 
30 days a month, almost 365 days a year, you can make a soldier out 
of him. Any member who has been an officer can verify that. fact. 
But in the Reserve it is an entirely different situation. “That is an 
active Reserve. You have him 2 hours a week, you know, at the most, 
plus in the summertime. It is entirely different. Nothing could be 
more demoralizing to a unit than a bunch of young fellows that want 
and heretofore in the guard and Reserve you have those that 
want to be. And incidentally, the guard has met every quota without 
a draft that has ever been given to it. 

Two or three times I personally had occasion to call the Pentagon 
and ask them to raise the ceiling because more people wanted to enlist 
than what they were allowed to take care of by the quota. I think 
the guard is in good shape. I believe that a lot of the other Organized 
Reserve units that really are training are in good shape. 

But nothing could be more demoralizing than to go down to the 
armory Monday night and if it is an Organized Reserve unit, have 
a bunch of boys there 17 to—and I believe this 6 months’ program is 
from 17 

Mr. Ducanper. To 19. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, to have a bunch of boys there that want to drill and 
have some guardhouse lawyer that has been there 2 years and never 

wanted to be in the Army in the first place, and you can only keep con- 
ion of him 2 years, and you say, “Fall in” or do anything, and all 
he is doing is trying to mess up the detail. Nothing would make me 
more unhappy than to have a unit like that, and, as ;: said, I have been 
actively engaged in it 34 years this summer. 
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Mr. Gavin. That particular type of individual you are talking 
about is far in the minority. 

Mr. Bray. In your regular unit it is a minority. But I am talking 
about the man that served his 2 years. If he wanted to go in the Re- 
serve, and many of them do, they are going to be there participating. 
This is to take these men that do not want to come there. He is going 
to take all of his time to talk about that young fellow that does want 
to be a good soldier and mess him up. 

Now, in the regular—— 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute. In that connection, then, one is 
forced to conclude that you would want a Reserve organization of 
those who want to be in; and those who don’t want to be in, after he 
served 2 years of active duty, wouldn’t have any Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Bray. I do not say that. They should keep a record—— 

The Cuamman. Isn’t that what your proposition was? 

Mr. Bray. No, Mr. Chairman. They should keep a record of those 
men—TI am for having a strong Standby Reserve and if this man is a 
cook or if this man is a radio technician, you know right where to get 
him. But I am saying it takes a men to want to be a member of a unit 
to come out there on that Monday or Wednesday night, day after day, 
and year after year, every week. I know it is difficult. And he has 
to love it. And his wife has to want him there, too. Otherwise, he 
is going to ruin his vacation in the summertime. He has to want to 
doit. Now, tod: ay we have over 340,000 in the guard—— 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, I will have to ask the committee to suspend 
right there, to recess, because we have the shipbuilding bill up the first 
thing on the calendar this morning at 12 o’clock. Tomorrow morn- 
ing we will continue with this. 

Mr. Smarr. The Kilday bill. There are a great many out-of-town 
witnesses. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait. Mr. Brooks has to go away tomorrow. I for- 
got that. He has to go down to Baton Rouge where they are transfer- 
ring from the Government to private enterprise the big synthetic 
rubber plant. 

Then the first day we can get back on this, Mr. Smart, is Friday 
morning ? 

Mr. Smarr. Friday would be the earliest date. 

The CuatrrmMan. Then we will have to take a recess until Friday 
morning. We will start with—will you be back then ? 

Mr. Brooks. I won't be back then. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. We can’t start without the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SMART. Monday morning. 

The CuamMan. Then we will have to take a recess until Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, not Monday. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we will take it up Tuesday morning, then, the 
regular committee day, and we will go through ‘with this bill. We 
will take a recess until Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed until 9:3 
a.m., Tuesday, April 26, 1955.) 











House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 26, 1956. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 5297. 

Members of the committee, in our discussion of this bill during 
last week certain questions have arisen, that I thought it might be 
clear and clarify them if we asked the Secretary, 

So yesterday I prepared a series of five questions that I would like 
to address to the Secretary in order to get his views, as they may be 
of some guidance to the committee in reaching a decision. 

So I asked the Secretary to come up this morning. And he is here. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you before the committee 
this morning. 

I sent to your office yesterday the questions so you would be con- 
versant with them. And I will read them off and get right down 
to the consideration of them. 

First—The first question, members of the committee, that I wanted 
the Secretary to discuss with us is: Should the bill contain a provi- 
sion authorizing the draft of 6-month trainees for the Reserve. 

Now, the committee will understand that in the report of the sub- 
committee there is no authoriy to draft anyone for 1 period of 6 
months or for any other period. 

The Department, in sending the bill up, indicated that they wanted 
a draft of 6 months. 

Now, I would like to have the Secretary’s comment in regard to 
that question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

You mean of course young men who have not reached their 19th 
birthday ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what is the comment of the Department in 
regard to that question ? 

Secretary Wirson. Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am very pleased to appear here again this morning in the 
interests of this important National Reserve Plan. 

In answer to your specific question, Mr. Chairman, we would prefer 
to have the authority to draft a certain number of 6-month people if 
it were necessary to do it. 

Weare very hopeful that it would not be necessary to do it. 

We are taking the position, of course, with the National Guard 
throughout the country, that we want their members to all be trained 
effective guardsmen, and we would like to see all members of the 
National Guard, either men who have served for 2 years or more and 
have enlisted, or these younger men who have enlisted for the 6 months 
and had the 6 months’ training, basic training, and then kept at their 
weekly or monthly training. 

If there are good reasons why the committee can’t go along with our 
requirements, I suppose the answer to it would be to ask the gov- 
ernors of their respective States to put on good recruiting setups and 
talk the boys into enlisting. 
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You probably made it a little easier by raising the compensation 
from $30 to $50. That might make it a little more attractive. 

We still hope that you would give us the authority, because then 
we could accomplish the purpose, if we had to, that way. 

But I think I will have to frankly say it doesn’t ruin the bill if 
you go the other way. 

The Carman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, the next question is: Should the military obligation of any 
person enlisted, appointed, or inducted in the armed services be 
changed from 8 years to another length of time ? 

Now, under the law today, as you know, everyone who enters the 
service is obligated to have a length of service not exceeding 8 years, 
with so many years in the active force and so many years in the 
Reserve. 

Secretary Wixson. I would hate very much to see that changed 
from the 8 years. 

The Cuarman. Well 

Secretary Witson. I think it should be kept at the 8 years. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Now, the third question 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get the reasons for that. What are your reasons, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Witson. Because I don’t think the total world situation 
is such that we can back down on that one, and also it gives us some 
additional flexibility in treating people properly and handling the 
needs of both the military and the commercial or personal require- 
ments of people, and the division between the Standby and the Ready 
Reserve, if you would cut that down, you will get everybody in the 
Ready Reserve and have no Standby Reserve. 

So I think the thing is about right where it is now. ‘That is our 
whole analysis and study of it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I—— 

Secretary Witson. We did talk about 10 years for the 6 months 
people. I think your committee has seen fit to make that 8 instead of 
10. I think we can live with that all right. I see no great difficulty 
in that, though we would have preferred to have somewhat longer 
time, especially for the guard. 

But the 8 years is acceptable, on that point, instead of the 10. But 
I would hate very muc ‘h to see the 8 years changed. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, on that point. 

Mr. Secretary, since you have handled a large industrial organi- 
zation, do you feel—the fear seems to be that this long term of service 
jeopardizes a man ’semployment, or the security of employ ment. Since 
you have had that experience, will you express your opinion on it? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t think it hurts him. See, he gains on 
one we perhaps, and he loses maybe a little on the other. But in 
total, I don’t think it is any handicap to any young man to be obli- 
gated and ready to serve his country. And I think most business 
concerns will be quite cooperative in it. That would be my opinion. 

Mr. Duruam. Then you feel that business concerns in private in- 
dustry do not regard the obligation as somewhat against him, you 
might say, in securing employment ? 
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Secretary Witson. I never did. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Wrysreap. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that. 

Mr. Secretary, it is easier for the bigger industries to get along 
with that than it would be some of the smaller ones. Cert: Linky with 
the bigger industries it shouldn’t interfere. 

Secretary Witson. Well, you are talking now about the man that 
trains once a week or goes to a camp—— 

Mr. Winsreap. That is right. 

Secretary Wixson. ‘Two weeks or 4 weeks or something like that. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FisHer. Mr. Secretary, you referred to the 8-year obligation 
in connection with the 6- month trainees. Do you favor or support 
the 8 years in regard to all the others, including the draftees ? 

Secretary Wurson. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Uniformly 8 years for all of them ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

The CHamrman. Now, the next question, members of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I make a point right there? 

Isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that in figuring out your 8-year obliga- 
tion, that is tailored to the workback, or for a man to be able to work 
from the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve, the incentive part 
of the bill, so if we have nobody—for instance, if we have people 
going from 4 years’ active duty with no Ready Reserve obligation, 
then ' you have to cut right on back so you would not have these more 
highly trained people with the Ready Reserve obligation. 

Do you concur with that thought, that having as the objective the 
8-year total obligation, with the workback provisions of the bill, 
is sound ? 

Secretary Witson. Ido. I think it is sound and workable. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, the next question is: 

Under the provisions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
the President may recall ready reservists only in such number as 
Congress may designate. 

Now, the question: Should this authority be relaxed in order to 
allow the President to recall all ready reservists or a specified number? 

Secretary Witson. Well, I think a specified number would answer 
the problem. We have given it some considerable study and thought 
since the matter was raised in your committee hearings, and we think 
a reservation not to exceed 1,000,000 would answer the purpose. 

The CratrmMan. Now, the next question—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, just a minute / 

Would you buy 750,000, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t think you should forget the other serv- 
ices. If you just thought about the Army alone, that might be so. 
But you have your Air Reserve and you have the Navy part of it. 
We think the million would be better. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, the next question is concern- 
ing the compulsory feature of the bill with reference to persons who 
have served on active duty 2 or more years. 
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Should the 45-day provision of involuntary recall on active duty be 
eliminated ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, we had another proposal there. There 
must be some incentive in the bill so that the obligation will be recog- 
nized and subscribed to and cannot be dodged too easily because if a 
few start that activity and there is no provision to make the plan 
effective, it will run through the whole country and you will be right 
back where we are now. 

So the suggestion that the subcommittee has made, I think, would 
be workable as compared to the one that we had previously made. 
But one or the other ought to be in the bill. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Now, the next question is: 

Should any reference to the National Security Corps and/or the 
National Security Training Commission be eliminated from the bill? 

Secretary Witson. W ell, we prefer not to see it eliminated. We 

think that to make this a real effective Reserve plan and have it well 

accepted by the people of our country, that to have the National 
Security Training Commission in consultation is a healthful, helpful 
thing. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question ? 

When you say consultation, Mr. Secretary, do you mean consulta- 
tion on the training program or consultation on other matters / 

Secretary Witson. Well, it is more—It is the welfare side of it. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. In other words, to generate good re- 
lations with the community near where these men are trained / 

Secretary Witson. That is right, just to make the thing acceptable 
to the country and to the people and make sure we are handling it in 
a high class way and giving individuals every consideration that they 
may be entitled to. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that 
the Congress will depend upon the National Security Training Com- 
mission as their agent to make sure that the welfare of the trainees 
is the best at all times and looked after / 

Secretary Witson. Well, you would be entitled to do it if you 
wished. You can call the members of the Commission and ask them 
how they think we are getting along. 

The Cramman. Now, members of the committee, the Secretary’s 
answers to the questions which I thought were pertinent and which 
have been under discussion at various times in the consideration of the 
bill—and he has given us the Department’s views on each one of the 
points that has been raised. 

I thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank the Assistant Secretary, for 
the aid and assistance you have given the committee in this bill. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and thank you, Mr. Assistant 
Secretary. 

Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, may I say something? TI am mighty 
glad to welcome you, too, as a native of Louisiana. I understand you 
have a new farm down there, 4,000 acres. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I am very happy to see that and hope you can come 
down and visit your farm now. 
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Secretary Wurson. You will have to shoot quail with me some day. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, there are good farms in Pennsy]- 
vania, if you want to buy one, also. 

Secretary Witson. How is that? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There are good farms in Pennsylvania, up near 
Gettysburg, if you want to buy one. 

Secretary Wixson. Well 

The Cuatrman. I also at this point want to recognize and welcome 
a large school from Newman School, New Orleans, who are in the 
committee room. They are constituents of our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Hébert, and it is a pleasure to have this high school at- 
tending the sessions. 
Applause. | 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, we will have to 
go in executive session for a consideration of this bill. 

Let the committee room be vacated and the committee will now 
proceed to consider this bill in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 10:25 a. m., the committee proceeded into executive 
Session. ) ' 



































Referenes Room 


[No. 18] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5946, H. R. 6057, S. 1271, AND 
S. 1272 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 10,1955. 

The committee met at 10:35 a..m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
chairman, presiding. 

The Ciaran. Is a quorum present, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. A quorum is present, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, members of: the committee, with a quorum 
present, I call up this morning and make‘a motion to reconsider H. 
R. 5946, a bill to further extend ‘the authority to require the special 
registration and classification and induction of certain medical, dent 
tal, and allied specialists categories,.to facilitate the procurement of 
physicians and dentists for the Armed Forces by establishing scholar: 
groups, to provide for the continuance of special pay for physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians, and for other purposes. 

I am.asking the committee to reconsider this bill for the purpose 
of referring to Subcommittee No. 2.the subject matter in title II of 
5946, coupled with the medical dependent care legislation coming here. 

I think this subject of scholarships. should be viewed with the ob- 
jective of seeing if we can provide for more doctors in the schools 
so that it will be possible to have an increase in the graduating classes 
throughout the country. 

Now, is there any objection to reconsidering it? 

(No response.) 

The Cuatrman. If not, then the committee reconsiders H. R. 5946. 

Now, members of the committee, I call up H. R. 6057, a bill to fur- 
ther extend the authority to require the special registration, classifica- 
tion and induetion of certain medical, dental and allied specialists 
groups, to provide for the continuance of special pay for physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians and for other purposes. 


Title I: 


That sections 4 and 7 of the act of September 9, 1950, as amended, are hereby 


amended by striking out “July 1, 1955” wherein it appears therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “July 1, 1957.” 

That is merely an extension of the doctors’ and dentists’ draft law 
for 2 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the pay. 

The Cuatrman. And the pay. 

Now, is there any objection to present consideration of this bill? 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. The chairman hears none. 
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Mr. Suorr. Except, Mr. Chairman, to remind members of this com- 
mittee again that we have a bill in our committee which we will con- 
sider a little later insofar as osteopathy is concerned. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. And we have been given assurance—— 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

_Mr. Suort. By representatives of the Department that they have 
given their approval to that bill. They submitted it to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Snort. I want members to bear that in mind, and also to keep 
in mind the optometrists. 

The Carman. Now, I move that H. R. 6057 be favorably re- 
ported. A quorum is present. 

Mr. Smart. A quorum is present. 

The Carman. Call the roll. 

All in favor of the bill, vote “Aye,” and all opposed, vote “No.” 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, is the record to show that H. R. 6057 is 
to be reported in lieu of H. R. 5946? 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Wirson. Are we going to have any discussion on this, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. No. We are just reconsidering. We are recon- 
sidering on 5946, and I offer a new bill. 

Mr. Smart. Is 5946 laid on the table, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Well, we are going to have to pass on that. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, just a minute, to clear it up. 

This 6057, for the time being, would take the place of the other 
bill? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. That the committee approved, but which is now sent 
to Mr. Kilday’s committee ? 

The Cuarrman. It hasn’t been reported, so it is still within the 
committee. So we are voting on 6057. 

All in favor of H. R. 6057, when your name is called, vote “Aye,” 
and all opposed, vote “No.” 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, will amendments be in order? Are 
we going to have any discussion on this bill or not? 

The Cuarrman. Have you any observation on 6057? 

Mr. Wuson. We are just going to completely turn down the idea 
of medical scholarships ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. It goes to another committee. 

The Cuarrman. No. I referred that, to be considered by a special 
committee. 

Mr. Wuson. I beg your pardon. I withdraw my objection, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Call the roll. All in favor of the doctors’ draft bill, vote “Aye,” 
and all opposed, vote “No.” 

(Rollcall.) 

The Carman. The bill, H. R. 6057, is unanimously reported. 
And I will file the report on behalf of the committee. And I will ask 
the — Committee for a rule. I hope to be able to get it up next 
week. 
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Now, members of the committee, I reached an agreement with the 
leadership this morning that next week we will take up the Reserve 
bill. When they finish this week, which they hope to finish the appro- 
priations bill by Thursday, we will take a recess until Monday. If 
that happens, why, then the Navy can carry out its plan to take the 
members, who stated they would go, down to Norfolk on Friday. 

Mr. Rivers. Indoctrination cruise. 

The Carman. But the Reserve bill will not come up this week. 
We hope, however, during Thursday, if we get through in time 
enough, to call up the rule, and if we call up the rule and agree to it 
Thursday, why, then we will probably take it up Monday and de- 
bate it, with the vote being on Tuesday. 

But if we don’t get a rule adopted on Thursday, then we will take up 
the rule Monday and then we will get a vote on the bill on Tuesday, 
or later on in next week. So the bill does not come up this week. 

Mr. SHort. Monday and Tuesday of next week ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavrn. Is it possible that that vote could be put off until Wed- 
nesday? The Pennsylvania primaries are on Tuesday, the 17th, and 
Mr. Van Zandt and I will not be able to be here. 

The Cuarrman. Of course I am satisfied that will be put off, because 
it is customary to put off all votes on the days of primaries. 

Now, members of the committee, that disposes of that. 

Now, the next matter before the committee is two Senate bills. I 
call up Senate bill 1271. 

Mr. Blandford, are you going to present these ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; I have them. General Swing, from the 
Department of Justice, is here to present the justification for the two 
Senate bills. 

The Chairman. All right. 

General, it is a pleasure to have you here this morning. Give the 
committee your reason and justification for asking favorable consider- 
ation of Senate bill 1271. 

General Swine. I believe that is General Partridge. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is General Howard, 1271. 

General Swine. General Howard. 

The Cuatrman. Now, address yourself to both bills, 

Mr. Suorr. They are identical bills. 

General Swine. Identical bills. 

The CuatrMan. 1271 and 1272. 

General Swine. If I may start with General Partridge. 

When I was appointed to the post of Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization it was clearly evident that one of the primary mis- 
sions of the service, control of the border, was not being accomplished. 
The border patrol was faced with a disheartening task of apprehend- 
ing and expelling more than 3,000 illegal entrants each day, many of 
them repeaters. 

Operations were being carried on under a loose-jointed organiza- 
tion, without adequate top-level planning and direction and without 
the coordination needed for the most effective utilization of the limited 
resources. 

The President and the Attorney General had made it clear to me that 
the first order of business was to regain and retain control of our land 
borders. Therefore, my first action as Commissioner was to make 
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a complete survey and study of the problems facing the border patrol 
and the changes in procedures and resources necessary for their solu- 
tion. 

While strictly a civilian function, nevertheless, the operations of the 
border patrol is of a quasi-military nature. It requires not only patrol 
strength on the boundary line and river, supporter by patrols in depth, 
but also complete mobility in force. It involves a movement of groups 
of men and equipment, handled tightly, both to the right place at the 
right time, in order to assure successful accomplishment of the mission. 

Task force groups must be shifted rapidly from place to place from 
the gulf to the Pacific coast and northward into industrial areas so 
that when there is a peak demand for labor in one area, and there is 
a hill.in another, the men are.moved to the point of peak demand. 

If this system were not followed, even a doubling of the border 
patrol would not keep the border sealed. These and other factors 
involved caused me to seek the services of someone of known and 
proven qualification that I could depend upon for close direction of 
the task at hand. 

General Partridge eminently fulfilled these qualifications. In the 
course of the 36 years of active military service which preceded his 
retirement on December 31, 1958, General Partridge had numerous 
assignments which demonstrated his exceptional organizational ability 
aggressiveness tempered with mature judgment, administrative and 
executive skill, and imagination. 

He had extensive experience in the organization and direction of 
large numbers of troops and in the preparation and execution of 
plans and operations. 

Furthermore, during those military assignments he had gained a 
personal and intimate familiarity with the Mexican border area and 
the conditions posing the greatest problems for the border patrol. 

A detailed statement of his military experience appears in Senate 
Report No, 228. 

Because of section 2 of the act of July 31, 1894, as amended, special 
legislation is required to enable a retired Army officer to accept em- 
ployment with the United States Government at a salary or annual 
compensation of $2,500 or more. 

To clear the way for formal employment of General Partridge, a 
bill was introduced in the 83d Congress, H. R. 9804. It was favor- 
ably reported by the House Committee on Armed Services on July 
15, 1954, Report No. 2248, and passed by the House of Representatives 
on July 21, 1954, and was favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on August 3, 1954, Report No. 2205. This is the 
same proposal now pending before you. 

Because of the urgent need which existed last May for the imme- 
diate use of the advice and experience of Geenral Partridge, the 
Deprtment of Justice arranged for his employment as a special expert 
and his services have since been utilized on a when-actually-employed 
basis. The wisdom of the utilization of General Partridge’s expert 
services is borne out by the results. 

With his advice and guidance, a special task force of 750 men was 
assembled in June of 1954 and began operations in California to cope 
with the then formidable volume of illegal entries from Mexico. 
Similar operations began in Texas 30 days later. 
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Light planes were used in directing ground teams working in jeeps 
to effect apprehensions. Buses generally were used to convey them 
to staging areas. To discourage illegal reentry, those apprehended 
were removed to the interior of Mexico by train and by ship, to points 
distant from their place of apprehension in the United States. 

As conditions improved along the border, the work of cleaning out 
the illegal Mexicans was undertaken in the indsutrial areas, such as 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and other areas. 

From June of 1954 until this April more than 279,000 wetbacks 
were apprehended and removed to Mexico. Apprehensions are now 
running slightly more than 300 daily, as opposed to the 3,000 daily 
of a year ago. 

Thirty-one percent of those apprehended in employment today 
are found employed in industry. Of the remainder, 50 percent are 

women and children who must be returned back immediately over their 
place of entry. 

Advance public announcement of the intention of the service, sup- 
: ported immediately by officers and equipment and sufficient force to 
carry them out, have played an important part in the campaign. 
For example, during last summer in south Texas alone, unassisted, 
and at no cost. to the Government, more than 63,000 illegal aliens 
returned to Mexico of their own accord. 
In California, they were fleeing southward at such a rate that it was 
impossible to count them. 

ncrease in the use of controlled legally admitted contract labor 
further points up to the success of the program. In July 1953 there 
were only 1,200 legal workers in the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. Within the following month there were approximately 
60,000. Alien smuggling has declined. Crime and disease rates have 
been lowered and welfare demands have been reduced. The death 
records of Hidalgo County, Tex., show infant mortality has dropped 
from 233 in the calendar year of 1953 to 31 in the last half of 1954, 
the period during which we inaugurated our drive. These deaths 
were principally from dysentery and diarrhea. 

A south Texas police chief has reported that burglaries in his city 
dropped 40 percent with the removal of the illegal aliens. 

Other cities in Texas and California have made similar reports. 

The California Department of Employment reported that shortly 
after the special operation began in California, unemployment claims 
decreased $325,000 per week. 

The Texas Employment Commission has estimated that 25,000 to 
35,000 south Texas residents, usually displaced by illegal labor and 
forced to migrate northward annually, stayed at home and worked 
| in south Texas last fall. 

H In southern Californina, after only 21 days of the special opera- 
. tion, 3 principal growers’ associations engaged in obtaining legal 
Jabor had an average increase in membership of 35 percent. 

Although the border is now under control, economic conditions 
are such that there is no doubt upon the first sign of relaxation, tens 
of thousands of illegal aliens would again swarm across the border. 

_Also, there is still much to be done with respect to cleaning out 
illegal aliens from industrial centers and with respect to improvement 
of control along the northern border. 
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I regard the continued use of General Partridge’s services as essen- 
tial to continued successful control of the land borders and to the 
solutions of problems existing in other areas. 

I have in mind using his special qualifications to greater advantage 
also in deportation, detention, aa patrol activities of the service. 


BRIG. GEN. EDWIN B. HOWARD (RETIRED) 


In connection with the employment of General Howard, substan- 
tiall 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that both of these 
bills are identical and we have gotten the sum and substance of it, 
why, I would suggest that we have the statement inserted in the 
record and take action on the bills. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 

Mr. Price. What about the duties of the two men ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. They are similar, I presume. 

The Cuarrman. What is the duty of General Howard and what 
is the duty of General Partridge, briefly ? 

General Swine. Briefly, General 

The CHatrman. You stated about Partridge. What is General 
Howard’s duties ? 

General Swine. General Howard is qualified technically in another 
direction. He has for many years been in the Intelligence Service 
and in training activities. For some time in Europe his responsibility 
was the security responsibility of a large number of armed forces. 

I am using him, if I get him, to be in charge of my internal inspec- 
tion, in charge of the Security Division, in charge of the relationship, 
peculiar intelligence relationship between my department, the CLA 
the FBI, and other agencies’ intelligence, and in programing a career, 
professional career training course, which the service has never had, 
and it feels there is a great lack of it. 

Mr. Suorr. And, General, because the harvest season is so near, 
it is imperative that we take action quickly on these bills? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. Beginning the first of next month, as 
the gentleman from the South must realize, the harvest season 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Suort. If you turn that mike just a little sideways, I think 
we could hear better. 

Mr. Brooks. I had difficulty hearing, too. 

Mr. Suort. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxe. What is the technical name of the position General 
Howard has now or is going to have? 

General Swine. The name, sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. What is it? 

General Swine. He will be Assistant Commissioner in Charge of 
Enforcement. 

Mr. Brooxs. And in the Immigration Service? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And General Partridge will be Commissioner in 
Charge? 

General Swine. Assistant Commissioner in Charge of the Enforce- 
ment Division of the Immigration Service. , 
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Mr. Brooxs. They will be both assistants ? 

General Swine. General Howard will be Assistant Commissioner 
in Charge of the Inspection and Intelligence Service of the Immigra- 
tion Service. 

Mr. Brooks. Both will be assistants, but both will be in the Immi- 
gration Service? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to say what I am going to 
for fear it might be construed as some objection to either General 
Partridge or General Howard. I have no objection to either of them. 

The thing I have in mind is that we have two laws involved. I 
notice that this is only with reference to the Dual Office Act of 1894 
and the Economy Act is not mentioned here, so apparently it is not 
necessary to make an exception. I don’t know, but of course the 
Economy Act, and this one, too, I believe, apply only to commissioned 
officers and not to enlisted men, and they prevent the employment of 
any retired officer at a compensation in excess of $3,000 from both his 
retired pay and his civilian employment. 

We have passed a number of bills—we passed one for General Par- 
tridge last year, through here and through the House. Of course it 
results in those few whom we exempt being able to secure the positions 
and the great mass of other retired people cannot be employed. And 
there a number of inequalities arise. 

I have a bill pending now for a man who served over 20 years— 
I think right at 30. He is an enlisted men, except during the war he 
served as a first lieutenant. And he reverted to master sergeant. 
When he retired, he retired.in the highest rank satisfactorily held. 
He went to work for the Government, and collected about $2,400, and 
then they called on him to pay it back. I have a number of other 
cases quite similar, that we paid out of nonappropriated funds, and 
where they held that must be refunded, one of them amounting to 
somewhere near $12,000. That fortunately we have passed through 
the House. 

I have another one involving between eight and nine thousand dol- 
lars, of a doctor who worked as a Federal physician in county jails 
through the United States marshal. He is called on to pay back 
eight or nine thousand dollars. 

I would like to see something done that would cover everybody, my 
friends as well as the Department’s friends, to do something to elimi- 
nate this situation. 

This is an old law. I believe it applies to dual officers. Doesn’t it? 

Mr. Bianrorp. Yes, sir. The 1894 statute prohibits employment. 
The dual compensation statute requires you to waive your retired pay 
normally in order to take a Federal position. ‘The dual employment 
statute does not apply to an officer retired for disability. The Dual 
Compensation Act does not apply to an officer retired for disability 
as a result of wounds received in combat or as a result of an instru- 
mentality of war. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Blandford, the bells have rung. Because all 
the members won’t be here to vote, as they are going to answer the 
quorum call, I don’t know 
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Any objection to these bills? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions. 

(Further chorus of “Mr. Chairman”) 

The CuairmMan. Then we will have to take a recess until we can 
answer the quorum call, and then we will come back. 

(Further recess. ) 

The CuairmMan. Now, let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Hardy, have you any questions / 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 don’t have any personal feeling with respect to 
General Partridge or General. Howard, either, but “there are two or 
three things that I am a little disturbed about in this whole matter. 

First of all, I question the policy of making exceptions for these 
retired military personnel to perform essentially civilian positions. 

As General Swing knows, he and I have had some differences in his 
administration of that particular-office. But that is another subject. 

In this particular situation it is observed that General Partridge is 
now employed on a w. a. e. basis. General, how much time has General 
Partridge been employed since he was given his w. a. e. assignment ? 

General Swine. I can’t say definitely, Mr. Hardy, but I imagine 
upward of from 15 to 18 days a month since he was brought in the 
position. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, pretty near full time, then, on the basis 

General Swine. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I say, almost full time on the basis of a 5-day week. 

General Swine. No, I don’t say full time. He has been employed, 
as I say, 15 to 18 days a month, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I say, on the basis of a 5-day week, that is almost 
full time, isn’t it? 

General Swine. No, I wouldn’t say so, 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what constitutes a 

General Swine. I mean full time on his job, Mr. Hardy, would be 
7 days a week. The border patrol works 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, and to properly take care of those borders, I require 7 days 
full-time duty. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean to tell this committee that the man who heads 
that operation is going to be on the job 7 days a week? 

General Swine. Of course I am not so foolish as to say 7 days ever 
week, Mr. Hardy. But when the harvest season starts, that man will 
be down there 7 days a week; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. He will be down there 7 days a week? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And what will be the extent of the duties he will be 
performing during those 7 days¢ He certainly wouldn't be expected 
to perform 7 days a week, even during the harvest period, in keeping 
with the normal expectation of a w orking day, would he, General ¢ 

General Swrxe. It is not what he would be expected to do, Mr. 
Hardy. It is what a conscientious leader of a group which has to keep 
those borders sealed will do. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am getting away 

General Swine. I will leave that up to General Patridge and from 
my observation of him, he will be down there practically every day. 

‘Mr. Harpy. Well, I tried to predicate my questions ‘by the observa- 
tion that I have no—I am casting no aspersions on General Partridge 
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at all. There is no personalities involved in these comments. But it 
strikes me as being a little bit unusual that the Congress considered 
in the last Congress legislation to authorize the employment of General 
Partridge. The legislation did not complete all of the legislative jour- 
ney. But nevertheless, through cooperation with the Department of 
Justice, a way has been found to put General Patridge on the job. I 
wonder if there just isn’t a little bit of a subterfuge involved, General ¢ 

The CHarmman. Well, do I understand—wait 1 minute. Do I un- 
derstand General Partridge is now doing in the Department of 
Justice of Justice the work that this bill would permit him to do? 

Mr. Harpy. He is doing it in the Immigration Service, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

The CHatrman. The Immigration Service. Is General Partridge 
doing the work now that this bill would authorize him to do? 

General Swine. No, sir, he is not. 

The Cuarrman. Well, what work is he doing now ¢ 

General Swine. Now he is in an advisory capacity. This bill 
would authorize him to take control. Now all he can do is advise 
members of the border patrol and the enforcement service how he 
thinks it ought to be done, and then in the last analysis the orders 
and directions are given by the head of the border patrol, Mr. Harland 
Carter. 

Mr. Harpy. Genereal 

The CuHairMan. He receives no pay from the Department of Justice 
or the Immigration Service now ? 

Mr. Harpy. Of course he does. 

General Swinc. Yes,sir. He is being employed as an expert adviser 
under the authority which the Department of Justice has. 

The CHarrman. Then he receives the pay—$50 a day, that experts 
get? 

General Swine. Yes, sir, when he works. And then those days he 
turns his retired pay back. On the days he is advising, he gets $50 a 
day. 

The Cuatrman. Then when he draws the $50 a day, then he does not 
draw a day’s retirement pay ? 

General Swine. No, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t want this committee to understand that 
General Partridge is not doing anything but advising. Isn’t he in 
actual practice doing essentially the same thing he would be doing if 
this bill had been passed ? 

General Swine. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Except that he is not doing it every day? 

General Swine. He is not doing what he would do if the bill were 
passed. He is an adviser. If the bill is passed, he becomes Assistant 
Commissioner of Immigration and can give-—— 

Mr. Harpy. This is being pretty naive, but not quite that naive. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHairman. Wait 1 minute. - Let’s get this. What is General 
Howard? Is General Howard an expert now? 

General Swine. He is an expert adviser, yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. He is an expert adviser. 

Now, have you any information as to how much the Immigration 
Service has paid these two generals for expert advice? 
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General Swrnc. When they work, both of them are paid $50 a day. 
The sum total I haven’t here. I could put it in the record. 

(Information is as follows :) 

Since May 17, 1954 through April 23, 1955 General Partridge has received 
$11,400. Since October 1, 1954 through April 23, 1955 General Howard has 
received $7,150. 

The Cuarrman. How long have they been expert advisers? 

General Swine. General Partridge has been with us for almost a 
year. Genral Howard for about 6 months, I think. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, would it be asking too much 

General Swine. Since last December. 

Mr. Harpy. To request information on the total number of days 
and the total amount that has been paid to each of these two generals 
in their WAE capacity? I would like to have that before I vote on 
the bill. 

Mr. Mitre. I want to join Mr. Hardy. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let’s get that information now. 

Then the committee can understand both of these distinguished re- 
tired officers are now serving in an advisory capacity in the Immigra- 
tion Service, for which they receive $50 a day, and during the time 
they receive that, they have to forego or turn back or do not accept 
their retired pay, is that correct ? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What would the salary now authorized in this 
bill be? 

General Swine. The salary would be $11,800 a year. They now 
draw, I would say, around—Partridge draws around 10. So he ac- 
tually would be working for about $1,800 a year. 

The Cuatrman. And what is the other general ? 

General Swine. And the other one is a brigadier general. I think 
he has $1,000 less a month—a year retired pay. So he would be getting 
around $2,800. That is an estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask the general a question ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. The theory, General, behind the Career Compensation 
Act—— 

General Swinc. These are not career jobs. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait 

General Swine. These are schedule C jobs. 

Mr. Rivers. I say, the theory behind the Career Compensation Act 
in the military is that a man, after he serves a certain period as a com- 
missioned officer in a certain rank and he is not selected, the theory 
is he goes out to give somebody down the line an opportunity to be 
promoted, and when he gets to the top, if he is not promoted, he goes 
out after a certain time. You understand that and I understand it. 

General Swine. I think also physical condition has something to do 
with it for a soldier. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me finish. 

Now, why shouldn’t it follow, the same theory follow in civilian 
jobs? Now, these people who have been working down the line in 
this Immigration Service: why shouldn’t someday they look forward 
to the possibility that they may be promoted up the line? 

General Swine. The positions to which these gentlemen—TI am en- 
deavoring to place these gentlemen in are not career positions.. They 
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are schedule C positions. So they wouldn’t come up out of the—— 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t have me believe that somebody in the 
Department wouldn’t be equally qualified to fulfill a position of this 
character as somebody who never saw the Department before, would 
you? 

General Swrnc. The results of their advice indicate that there was 
no one present in the Department who could satisfactorily fill them. 

Mr. Rivers. Nobody in the Department who could hold either of 
these jobs, is that your answer? 

General Swine. Correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The Cuairman. All right 

General Swine. I think the results from their advice will show that 
is the case. The border was opened with 3,000 a day or more coming 
through. Now the border is not open. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Did you look beyond the Department? Did you look 
into the border patrol itself for qualified men? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And you mean—— 

General Swine. May | state for the record that the border patrol 
had given up and they had come to the Army to get the Army to go 
down and do it and I objected. I didn’t think the Army was any 
type of an organization to take this job over. 

Mr. Price. What is the particular job? Is this for the control of 
the wetbacks ? 

General Swine. It is keeping your borders, your land borders, 
closed to illegal entry, not only of wetbacks, illegal labor, but aliens, 
subversives, and what not. Since we have closed the border and have 
the wetback problem under control, the apprehensions of other than 
Mexican labor, that is, other nationalities, has doubled, more than 
doubled. Our apprehensions of Europeans and other Latin Americans 
and deportable persons have more than doubled. Showing that while 
the wetback problem was completely out of control, additionally there 
were many other undesirable people surreptitiously and fraudulently 
coming into the country. 

Mr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield -— 

The CHairmMAn. Wait one minute. 

How many other retired Army officers or how many civilians are 
in an advisory capacity similar to that of General Partridge and 








‘General Howard in the Immigration Service that are receiving $50 a 


day’? How many more are there ‘ 

General Swrna. No others. 

The Cuarman. Just these two? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman,. Just these two. 

Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doytz. General, my home is in Los Angeles County, and, of 
course, therefore during the years I have been here and before I had 
many occasions when I observed the very efficient operation of the 
border patrol, through Tijuana, and so forth. 
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My recollection is that I met some very able men on the border 
patrol, between the United States and Mexico. Isn’t it a fact that you 
have a considerable number of border patrol trained men who have 
been with that department for several years who also had some pre- 
vious military experience / 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. That is true, isn’t it? 

General Swine. We have very many in the field. 

Mr. Dorie. Why didn’t you promote some of them, instead of call- 
ing in men who have had no experience ¢ 

General Swine. Mr. Doyle, I promoted a great number of them. 
But due to these civil-service regulations, I had a very hard time pro- 
moting numbers of them. I have in the border patrol some 40 more 
that were promoted 2 grades under my promoting and I went to the 
Civil Service and got exemptions to get these young gentlemen pro- 
moted. But I couldn’t find anyone to take over the whole operation 
and coordinate it from the gulf to the Pacific. As to promotions, if 
you will look up the record, there probably have been a dozen or more 
in my regime than in the previous one, and to higher grades. 

Mr. Doyiz. I want to compliment you on that. But I wish to say, 
Mr. Chairman, I, of course, have no personal feelings toward either 
of these distinguished retired military men, but I am opposed to the 
policy of putting in for a year or two or three retired military men 
to do the work in any department where civilians can logically be 
employed and where there are civilians who had extensive training. 

Now, one more question: As I understood your testimony in answer 
to the distinguished chairman or one of my colleagues, I understood 
that the work these two gentlemen were to do is largely the direction 
of use of guards to see that they were at particular places, and so 
forth—more or less military style; isn’t that true? 

General Swine. Well, 1 would hardly qualify them as guards. 
They do more than walk 

Mr, Doyix. I mean 

General Swine. Posts. 

Mr. Doyue. I mean the organization of the guards. 

General Swine. It was a reorganization to handle the border patrol 
us a coordinated unit. When | took over down there, there was no 
coordination of effort along the border. There was no study of the 
seasonal demands from one side of the border to the other. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, General, may I just state this? I have had some- 
what of a personal experience in that connection, because I have quite 
a few pretty close friends that live along the border and are quite 
sizable ranchers, some of them having thousands of acres under culti- 
vation. And they have told me during the last few years that they 
thought the border patrol was very well organized. ‘They have told 
me, as a Member of Congress, in answer to my question. 

General Swine. Well, if it was organized, it couldn’t stop over 1 
million illegal entrants last year, over a million. 

Mr. Doy.r. Well, they have told me that since you were in charge, 
sir. 
General Swine. No; there haven't been a million since I have been 
in charge. 

Mr. Dorie. No, no, but they told me the guard was well organized 
since you have been in command. 
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General Swine. Well, I think it is. I think it is, Mr. Doyle. 

The Cnairman. Now, General, put it this way: You feel hke in the 
discharge of your duties you need the services of these two men ? 

General Swine. Sir? 

The Cuairman. In the discharge of your duties in the responsible 
position you hold, you feel you need the services of General Partridge 
and General Howard? 

General Swine. I feel like I am hamstrung if I don’t get them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. And you feel that you have no one in your estab- 
lishment, you know of no one else that you could turn to, except these 
two retired Army officers ? 

General Swina. I have surveyed the Service completely, and more- 
over, I have a board of the service officers themselves now sitting to 
determine promotions of various men, and I will say that that board 
will support me in my estimation that there is no single man in the 
Service now that can take either one of these jobs. 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we are not going far afield 
and getting into a field in which we have no business. I think this is 
a matter of the Civil Service Committee to determine, whether or not 
there are qualifications in this field, and not the Ar med Services Com- 
mittee. And if the Civil Service Committee would tell us that these 
men are necessary, then perhaps—the only thing we can do is waive 
a law, a law that is put on the statute books for other purposes. 
Kither the Judiciary Committee or the Civil Service Committee 
should take a look at this problem, before we act. 

The CHarmman. Of course, we are clearly within our jurisdiction 
because these are retired officers, and under the law today these retired 
officers can’t take any civilian job unless we make the way clear. 

Mr. Miuter. Yes, sir, and I appreciate that. But I submit that as 
to qualifications of guards, the standards—the Whitten amendment 
has been cited here—that those things are not the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, anyhow, we have the jurisdiction on these 
bills because it is waiving the statute that relates to officers. 

Now, you made some ‘reference in your statement to other officers 
that this waiver had been made. Can you briefly state how many 
officers on the retired list in the Army a waiver has been made for, in 
accordance with this? 

yeneral Swine. Well, [ haven’t—I know of many cases. The one 
that comes to my mind right now is one of the advisers to the Senate 
committee, General Mudge 

Mr. Bianprorp. He is not subject to the Dual Employment Statute. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Smart, do you know how many? 

Mr. Smart. Well, I can just recall from memory the ones that this 
committee itself has handled. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Smart. The first was the relief for General Marshall. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. In order that he might become the Secretary of State, 
as [ recall. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Smart. We applied the same rule to General Bedell Smith. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Then we came along and we had not too long ago the one 
for General Erskine, the Marine Corps general, to take some civilian 
job. 

Then we had the one to relieve General Cabell in order that he might 
become the Deputy in the CIA. 

Mr. Suort. The CIA. 

Mr. Smart. Then we have had Hewitt. We have had at least 6 or 7 
that this committee has approved, to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And in addition, Mr. Chairman, I might add that 
the VA has authority to hire a specific number, and the CIA has 
authority to employ a specific number. 

The Cuarrman. What about General Swing? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Smart. Exhibit A, right here. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we just have a blanket law and then we 
won't have to take the time of the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I think you need these two bills. I 
am going to support them. I think this, too, that we ought to go 
into this question of retired men holding other positions with the 
Government. 

For instance, I think a flagrant case is set up by the reservist who 
is retired and it is obvious that it was never intended that a Reserve 
on inactive training should look to the Reserve duties as his occupation 
and yet he can’t draw Reserve retirement and still hold a Govern- 
ment position. I have a case before me this very hour of a Reserve 
major who has been in the Reserve for years and who has a position 
with the Defense Department and who ought to be allowed to draw 
his Reserve retirement because he has earned that and over, and above 
his work with the Government he has earned it. That,is not his occu- 
pation. But here he can’t draw the Reserve retirement without giving 
up his Government job. I think we ought to look into the whole 
situation. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do we not have a letter from Mr. Mollohan—— 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In opposition to this bill? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Mollohan could not be here due to a local election 
in his district today. He wishes to be recorded against the bills, and 
he has presented a brief statement, about 3 pages long, which Mr. 
Blandford has, which he requests be read into the record. 

The CuHarrMan. Read it into the record right at this point. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. [Reading:] 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I had hoped to present in person 
my objections to H. R. 2955 and H. R. 2956. However, my hometown, Fairmont, 
is holding an important election which requires my presence there today. I 
would, therefore, request, Mr. Chairman, that in my absence, my statement on 
these bills be read into the record. 

During recent hearings before my Subcommittee on Legal and Monetary Affairs 
(Government Operations Committee), General Swing, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, stated that legislation had been introduced 
which would permit Generals Howard and Partridge to occupy Assistant Com- 
missioner positions with the Service. 














In the event of the passage of these bills, which are before the Armed Services 
Committee today, 3 of the top 5 operating positions of the Service will be occupied 
by retired generals. All are positions that have been occupied traditionally and, 
I might add, properly so, by civilian officials. In the past, in most cases, accord- 
ing to the testimony of present officials of the Service, these positions were 
occupied by civilian career officials. 

The divorcement of the military from civilian affairs is an American tradition 
from which there should be no casual departure. Military officers, including 
retired officers, should not be appointed to fill positions to which civilian offi- 
cials should be and have been appointed customarily. 

The immigration laws, the Displaced Persons Act, the Refugee Act of 1953, 
were all adopted by the Congress to offer sanctuary to victims of totalitarian 
communism and nazism. I firmly believe that these laws can be more effective- 
ly and humanely administered by civilians than by those whose total experience 
has been in military activities. 

Furthermore, I am confident that there are numerous qualified and capable 
civilians who could ably fill these positions—many, I’m certain, among the 
career employees now in Government. 

Testimony at the subcommittee hearings was adduced to show that Generals 
Partridge and Howard have been employed by the Service as $50 per day con- 
sultants practically daily (18 days per month maximum) since May and Sep- 
tember 1954, respectively. 

The Civil Service Commission defines (in Employment and Compensation of 
Experts and Consultants, Personnel Management Series No. 3, March 1954) a 
“consultant” as “one who serves in an advisory capacity to an officer or instru- 
mentality of the Government, as distinguished from one who serves as an officer 
or employee in the performance of duties and responsibilities of the agency. 
He expresses his views or gives his opinions regarding problems on questions 
presented to him by the agency, but he does not perform, or supervise the per- 
formance of, operating functions. * Ordinarily, he will be an expert in the par- 
ticular field in which he advises. However, he need not be a specialist: his ‘ex- 
pertness’ may consist in his possession of broad administrative, professional, or 
technical experience of a high order which indicates that his ability and knowl- 
edge will render his advice of distinctive value to the employing agency.” A 
“consulting position” is defined as a position “involving the performance of 
purely advisory or consultant services, as defined above, not including the per- 
formance of any operating functions.” 

I have serious reservations from the testimony offered before my subcommittee 
that the duties performed by these generals have, in fact, been advisory. I am 
completely convinced that there is nothing unique in their services or experience 
that warrants the passage of legislation to provide them with an exemption from 
the dual position statutes that have long been a part of our legislative pattern. 
During periods of our history when serious inroads in the civil-service system 
have been accomplished, we should be especially zealous in our efforts to secure 
for competent and capable career civil servants opportunities to attain the 
highest positions possible. I think it would be singularly unfortunate to deny 
them any such opportunity, particularly in circumstances which I have outlined 
above. 

I therefore urge rejection of H. R. 2955 and H. R. 2956. 


Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, isn’t it true that under the present way you 
are operating that these retired officers would draw at the end of the 
year more money from the Government than if they were in fact 
directly employed but not in an advisory capacity ? 

The way I have calculated it, they could well draw, say, half of their 
retired pay, about $4,000 a year, and in addition to that, if they are 
hired for 15 days out of each month, they would draw $9,000 a year, 
or a total of $13,000 a year, which would be far—which would be 
greater than the pay they would receive if they were employed directly 
and not in an advisory capacity ; is that true? 

General Swine. I will have—— 

Mr. Devereux. Roughly ? 
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General Swine. I will have to accept your figures. I hadn’t thought 
of it in that light. But the way you have figured it out, it would ap- 
pear to be that way. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, another question I would like to present, in 
fact, what this bill does is to pin down the responsibility for one of 
the subordinate operations which you have, which you cannot now do, 
because these gentlemen are simply in an advisory capacity? You can 
hold them responsible for their activities and the operation of their 
units ? 

General Swine. Absolutely. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. On that point, General, though, you wouldn’t tell this 
committee that if Congress didn’t approve this legislation that you 
would continue to hold these generals in this advisory capacity at $50 
a day? 

€ aan Swine. That point hadn’t been thought of, Mr. Price. I 


believe, though, that under the authority that the Attorney General 
has 


Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Swine. And I will have to call on the Assistant Attorney 
General for Administration, Mr. Andretta, to answer that question. 

Mr. Price. Well 

General Swine. I think there is the authority in law to do it. 

Mr. Price. We concede your authority, but you wouldn’t flaunt the 
will of Congress to that extent ? 

General Swine. Of course I wouldn’t flaunt Congress. 

Mr. Price. That is the point. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, as I understand it, if the House rejects 
this bill and we don’t pass it, these men will continue in the capacity 
they are in today. 

Mr. Pricer. That is the point we are trying to settle. 

You gentlemen wouldn’t do that, I am certain. I am certain the 
General wouldn’t do that. 

General Swine. I think there is a legal background, or legal history. 

The Cuarrman. Well, what is the legal—wait 1 minute. 

What is the legal background? You have the authority today to 
keep them today; haven’t you? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I think you are entirely missing the 
point. What General Devereux meant to bring out would be if you 
did do this it would cost more than if we approved the legislation. 
But I bring out the point that if Congress didn’t approve this legis- 
lation, the General himself would respect the will of Congress and 
would not continue them in this capacity. 

Mr. Rivers. But, Mr. Chairman, in response to a question by me, 
the General has told me that he searched the highways and the byways 
and not a soul could be found to fulfill the capacity these two gen- 
tlemen now occupy. 

General Swine. I think, if you recall, I said I canvassed the serv- 
ice and there was no one in the service with the capacity. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to reflect on the background of these 
distinguished gentlemen, but it is a sad commentary that nowhere is 
there to be found somebody similar who can-occupy a similar position. 
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Mr. Hess. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rivers. Glad to yield. : 

Mr. Hess. And with 160 million in the United States. 

Mr. Rivers. And in 5 years there will be 180 million. That is a 
sad commentary. 

General Swine. I think you are misquoting me. I think I said in 
the service. 

Mr. Rivers. You didn’t say that. 

The CuatrMan. Let me clear this up. 

You need these two gentlemen in the capacity they are serving 
now ¢ 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Let us assume Congress did not pass this bill; 
would you still need anyone in that capacity ? 

General Swine. I must have someone in that capacity, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Then you would continue to keep these 
two men in an advisory capacity ? 

General Swine. I think I will be forced to. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, there? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, it seems just a little bit silly to me 
that we have two people over there now who are doing nothing but 
advising. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I tell you, to be honest about it, I intend to vote for 
these bills, but I am going to do it with my fingers crossed. I think 
it is a wrong philosophy; I think we are approaching the thing in the 
wrong light, and for General Swing to sit there and tell us that those 
men are not performing anything but advisory functions over there 
is an insult to the intelligence of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Rivers. He told me nowhere else on earth can you find anyone 
else, and he is the one that made the statement. 

The Cuairman. We have to reach a decision. What is the pleasure 
of the committee ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes; let’s vote on it. 

Mr. Deverevx. I will move that we adopt the bills. 

(Chorus of “second the motion”. ) 

The Cuatrman. How many do we have? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, a quorum is not present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. When we met this morning we had a quorum. 

Mr. Harpy. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmman. We have to have a quorum when we vote. 

Mr. Smarr. Proxies cannot be used on a vote. 

The CHarrMan. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Harpy. I withdraw my point of order of no quorum, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, If we cannot get a quorum 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I will vote for this bill. 

The CuHarman. All in favor of this bill, 1271 and 1272, say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “aye’s”.) 

The Cuarrman. All opposed say “no.” 

(Chorus of “noes”.) 

The Cuarrman. The bill is passed. 

General Swine. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 
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[No. 19] 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 3014 


Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 16, 1955. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, before we get into the main bill, 
that is H. R. 2967, today, I have been requested to bring up, with the 
consent of the committee, of course, the matter of H. R. 3014. 

It is a bill by Mr. McCormack, of Massachusetts, to permit the 
participation by all of the armed services in the Seventh Olympic 
Winter Games. 

There is some reason why there is an urgency to bring the matter 
up. It will just take a few moments. And if there is no objection 
from the subcommittee, we have one witness here from the Depart- 
ment that would like to be heard this morning. 

I think in 5 or 10 minutes we can dispose of it. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Ducander, who is the witness? 

Mr. Ducanper. Col. Blake Miller, from the Air Force, who is the 
action agent on the bill. 


Mr. Brooks. Colonel, have a seat. We cannot see you here 
through all this gear and paraphernalia. 

Mr. Ducanper. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you read it? 

Colonel Mituer. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF COL. BLAKE MILLER, USAF 


Colonel Mituer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of the Air Force has been designated by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense as the representative of the Department of 
Defense for the bill which you are now considering. I have been 
designated to appear before you on behalf of the Department of 
Defense. 

The Department of Defense favors the purpose of this legislation 
and strongly recommends that the committee give favorable considera- 
tion to the bill. The views of the Department of Defense in regard to 
this legislation are contained in a report to this committee dated 
February 7, 1955. 

The Armed Forces have more than a passing interest in the physical 
well-being and stamina of American youth. Physical fitness activities 
are a regular and necessary part of our military training programs. 
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We believe that competitive athletic activities are conducive to, and 
helpful in, keeping our manpower mentally alert and physically strong. 
In view of our military interest in athletic activities and competitive 
sports it appears that the Department of Defense should be authorized 
and encouraged to give active support to these international sports 
competitions in which the United States desires to be represented. 

Furthermore, in view of the congressional joint resolution of 
April 22, 1954 (Public Law 342, 83d Cong.), it is a responsibility of 
the Department of Defense to fully support the Pan-American Games 
and the Olympic Games and to assist in insuring that the United 
States is fully and adequately represented in these games. 

As the majority of college athletes now serve in the military forces 
immediately following their collegiate athletic careers and because 
the next Pan-American Games, Olympic Winter Games, and XVI 
Olympic Games will be held during the scholastic academic year, 
maximum participation by the Ar med Forces will be required if ade- 
quate representation is to be made. 

A word about the monetary cost to the Department of Defense par- 
ticipation in international sports competitions. In each 4-year 
eycle—each Olympiad—it is estimated that the average annual cost 
to each service will be approximately $50,000. 

It must be pointed out that these estimated expenditures of funds is 
limited solely to the preliminary training, equipping, and tryout costs 
that are generated within the Armed Forces. 

After a military athlete has been selected for a team representing 
the United States in international sports competition he will be 
equipped, transported, and subsisted by the sponsoring agency 
(United States Olympic Committee, and so forth) in the same manner 
as are civilian members of the team. 

H. R. 3014 would provide proper authority for and authorize the 
use of appropriated funds for participation in future Olympic Games 
and other international sports competitions. 

With me today in the committee room are representatives from 
each of the military services, and we will do our best to answer any 
questions the committee may desire to ask in regard to military par- 
ticipation in international sports competition. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Now, where are your service representatives? 

Why not have them here, too, so we can ask them any questions 
that we wish to. They are from each service. 

You say that the cost will run about $50,000 for every Olympiad? 

Colonel Miuuer. No, sir. 

The cost will average about $50,000 per year per service. 

In each Olympiad, which is a 4-year cycle, our largest costs will 
come in the last 2 years. Those are the years in which the Pan- 
American Games and the Olympic Games take place. 

However, in the preceding 2 years there are other international 
sports competitions that we engage in or are requested to engage in. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, would the Defense Department object to a 
stipulation saying not to exceed $50,000 per annum? 

Colonel Mituer. I would like to suggest, sir, that we be given a 
bit more flexibility, in that the limitation if it was imposed would 
be imposed across the Department of Defense instead of by service. 
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So that would give us the opportunity. If there was $50,000 for 
the Marine Corps and they had no participation perhaps the Depart- 
ment of the Army might have a larger number of people participating. 

The cost to the Department of Defense would be the same. But 
if it was limited to the individual services, it would give us a bit of 
difficulty. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. You are limited to $200,000, then? 

Colonel Muituer. $200,000 per annum to the Department of 
Defense as a whole. 

Mr. Devereux. With the distinct understanding there is no 
division of the money unless there is a demonstrated need for dividing 
the money differently then one-fourth to each one of the services? 

Colonel Mitier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman, I believe we can remedy that by 
saying the total amount shall not exceed $200,000, which would be 
$50,000 per service. 

Mr. DucanprEr. Would it be $200,000, or is the Navy taking care 
of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

What about the Coast Guard? 

Enumerate which ones you think are going to participate in this, 
will you? 

Colonel Mititer. The Coast Guard is participating, sir, but natur- 
ally to a much smaller degree than the Marines, the Navy, the Air 
Force, or the Army. 

Their cost, which they gave to us as an estimate several months ago, 
was considerably less than ours, due to the smaller number of people 
that they anticipated would participate. 

I do not have their figures with me, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, vou do have this figured out where you as- 
sume $50,000 will take care of each branch of the service? 

Colonel Miter. Yes, sir, on an average. 

Mr. Winstreap. Why not—- 

Mr. Brooks. Why wouldn’t it be better just to put in the bill not 
to exceed $200,000 to be apportioned by the Secretary of Defense to 
the services requiring it? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, it is not quite clear. 

Colonel, are you going to have $50,000 for the Navy and $50,000 
for the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Mitter. That is right, sir. , 

Mr. Ducanpmr. The Marine Corps is a much smaller service. 
Why—— 

Colonel Minier. Well, that is right. Our cost runs approximately 
$200,000 a year at a maximum. In the case, for instance, of this 
particular year, if I am not mistaken, the figures for the Marine Corps 
were $35,000 and the Navy slightly over $50,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. I see. 

Colonel Mituer. However, the average cost was $50,000 per 
service. 

Mr. Winsteap. (Aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, Mr. Ducander can perfect an amendment. 

Mr. Ducanper. We will have to find out about the Coast Guard, 
too, Mr. Chairman, and how we are going to decide to write that in. 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, couldn’t we put a clause in there it shall be 
apportioned out in accordance with the need of the respective services 
that participate, or something like that? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Ducanprer. We can perfect an amendment. 

Mr. Jounson. Give each one what they need, and nobody will get 
more than $50,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Devereux. No, no. 

Colonel Miiuer. No, sir. In certain instances, sir 
necessary——_ 

Mr. Jonnson. In other words, though, it will be the need, though, 
for the particular group. If the Army has the big group they will 
get more. 

Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. It might be more than $50,000. You would have a 
limit of $200,000 on the whole works? 

Colonel Miitter. We have no way of predicting in advance as to 
where the athletes might be in any one particular year. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, would you include the National Guard if 
they were to participate? 

Colonel Mituer. No, sir. These are the costs that are generated 
within the service for our trials. Committees come to us and ask 
the active duty personnel to be selected and sent to the tryouts. 
The National Guard personnel not on active duty and other reservists 
would come under the jurisdiction of the local AAU or collegiate 
association, whomever they might belong with. 

Mr. Devereux. But they might be called on active duty to repre- 
sent the Army or the Air Force, or somebody else? 

Colonel Miuuer. If that would happen, sir, then they would be 
included within our cost. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about an amendment to not exceed $200,000 
to be allocated by the Secretary of Defense and apportioned to the 
participants in each particular service? 

Colonel Mruuer. Generally, sir, that would be satisfactory, with 
this one difficulty which I mentioned earlier. The costs during a 
4-year cycle are not uniform. Our largest cost is incurred in the last 
2 years. 

So over a 4-year period it is approximately $800,000. However, 
probably $600,000, or $300,000 per year, are incurred during the years 
of the Pan-American Games, 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Colonel, with that exception, the bill is all 
right as written? 

Colonel Miiuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have no more suggested changes? 

Colonel Miuuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the Army or the Navy or the Air Force have 
any suggested changes in the bill? 

(Chorus of ‘No.’’) 

Commander Stren. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They are all for the bill? 

(Chorus of “Yes.’’) 

Commander STEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, does our counsel understand this 
now, because he is going to draft it? 


, it would be 
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Mr. Ducanper. I was going to ask, since we are going to keep on 
with the hearings with the Reserve matter, if we can ask Colonel 
Miller and his people to draft an amendment and submit it to me, 
which would include the Coast Guard with their cost estimate? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a good suggestion. We do not want to waste 
any money. And just off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. So I want to help you where I can. 

Now, Mr. Winstead? 

Mr. Winsteap. No. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then—— 

Mr. Winsteap. We can pass on it after we get through here. 

Mr, Brooks. We will conclude the hearings on this bill. We will 
refer the matter to Mr. Ducander to work with the colonel on an 
amendment covermg the amount, and then we will take it up when 
they are ready. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

In the meantime, I can notify Mr. McCormack again if he would 
like to appear and speak on this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for coming down here. 

Colonel Mituer. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 a. m., the committee was adjourned.) 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, February 18, 1955. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., the Honorable Overton 
Brooks, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection from the committee, Mr. 
McCormack, we will recognize you now and put your statement 
in connection—— 

Mr. Aruerton. It is always a privilege to give way to so dis- 
tinguished a citizen. Good morning, Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate it very much and 
I am overwhelmed from all angles. I will ask unanimous consent to 
insert my statement in the record. 

(The document referrred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN W. McCormack BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 1, ARMED SERVICES CoMMITTEE, HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUPPORT 
or H. R. 3014, a Britt To AuTHORIZE PERSONNEL OF THE ARMED Forces To 
TRAIN FoR, ATTEND, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN GAMES, 
THE SEVENTH OtympPic WINTER GAMES, GAMES OF THE XVI ‘OLYMPIAD, 
Future PAN-AMERICAN GAMES AND Otympic GAMES, AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR SPORTS COMPETITIONS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I express my personal 
appreciation to the committee for the privilege extended to me to appear in support 
of this bill which I introduced for the consideration of the Congress. I am sure 
you are all aware of the interest I have maintained in the furthering of United 
States participation in international amateur sports competitions. I am also 
sure that my interest is shared practically without exception by all of our dis- 
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tinguished colleagues. May I also state that I appreciate the prompt attention 
which the committee has given to this bill in view of its crowded schedule. As 
you may know, the Pan-American competitions will begin in Mexico City on 
March 12 of this year and I am hopeful that the bill can be enacted into law 
before that time. 

In urging your favorable consideration of this bill and its enactment by the 
Congress, I desire to point out that in the past the United States, through the 
exzellence and sportsmanship of its young men and women, has achieved a position 
of prominence in international amateur sports competitions. Our young athletes 
display to the world the American ideals of achievement and fair play. Many of 
the Nation’s finest young men and athletes are now performing patriotic service 
in the Armed Forces of this Nation. I believe that the young men who are now 
in military service and who excel in athletic prowess should not be denied the 
opportunity to compete as representatives of this country in international sports 
competitions. I further believe that the many fine athletes in- the Nation’s 
Armed Forces today should not only be afforded such opportunity, but that they 
should also be encouraged and assisted in every proper way. I am pleased that 
the Department of Defense has seen fit to support this bill which will permit the 
Armed Forces to adequately and thoroughly, select and train, qualified military 
personnel for membership on those athletic teams which will represent the United 
States in international sports competitions. 

Enactment of this bill will not only facilitate orderly procedures for the Armed 
Forces, it will proclaim to the Nation and to the world that the United States with 
all of its power and prestige strongly supports the friendly intermingling of our 
people with the individuals of every nation in international amateur sports 
competitions which create friendship and understanding, and further the ideals 
of chivalry, comradeship, and the mutual respect of individuals for each other’s 
accomplishments. I, for one, feel that by permitting the young people of our 
Armed Forces to demonstrate to the peoples of the world the American standards 
of sportsmanship and fair play, that further progress will be made in our efforts 
for permanent world peace. 


' 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, you are acquainted with the provision of the bill, and a favorable 
report from Secretary Talbott—— 

Mr. Brooxs. We had some testimony the other day, Mr. 
McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. I don’t think it is necessary to take up 
the time of the committee unless someone of the committee members 
wants to ask a question. I think it is a most desirable thing to do. 
And as the Pan American Games are on March 12, there is an urgency 
in order for us to participate in those games. I sincerely hope the 
subcommittee will recommend to the full committee and the full 
committee will report out as quickly as possible this bill, so we might 
have it enacted into law before March 12. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Brooks. There is an extreme urgency. 

Now the committee considered one amendment, Mr. McCormack, 
and Mr. Ducander, who is the counsel for the committee, is authorized 
to work with the Defense Department to work out a proper amend- 
ment to submit to the committee. Just the moment that the amend- 
ment is ready—or is it ready, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Dwcanper. It is ready and it is before the members right now. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we will have it read. 

Mr. McCormack. That is the amendment you disenssed with me 
and as to the limitation on the authorization. 

Mr. Brooks. We limit the amount. 

Mr. McCormack. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. What does that amendment say, Mr. Ducander? 
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Mr. Ducanper. Strike the present section 3 of the bill, insert a 
new section 3 to read as follows: 

Src. 3. (a) There may be expended for the participation of members of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, in the activities covered by this 
Act, not more than $800,000 during each four-year period beginning on date of 
enactment of this Act, to be apportioned among the military departments as 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) There may be expended for the participation of members of the Coast 
Guard in the activities covered by this Act not more than $100,000 during each 
four-year period beginning on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(ec) Appropriations available to the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, as the case may be, may be utilized to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I move its adoption. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that agreeable with the services and the Defense 
Department? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You prepared it in collaboration with the Defense 
Department? 

Mr. Ducanpsr. The Department approved it. 

Mr. Devereux. I move its adoption. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions first. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. I am sorry I wasn’t here when the bill was 
introduced. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
we took it up the other day because we understood from the Defense 
Department that there was an emergency. And Mr. McCormack 
introduced the bill. We had to hold up action on it because of the 
amendment. We felt like some limit ought to be put in. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Just a few questions. First, I would like to know 
whether or not this will permit Reserves to be called back to active 
duty, or rather, if not to active duty, can they be included in the 
military personnel that will participate in these games? 

Mr. DucanpmEr. We have Colonel Miller here from the Department. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Miller, you were testifying the other dav, I 
think, on this. 

Mr. DucaNnpeEr. Would you step up, Colonel Miller? 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you step up here just a moment. You heard 
the question. Can you answer Mr. Van Zandt’s question? 

Colonel Miuuer. This bill as written, sir, would not provide for the 
expenditures of funds for people not on active duty. In the event 
that Reserves were on active duty, or National Guard personnel, 
they would be included in the provisions of this. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You say in the event they were on active duty. 

Colonel MituerR. They were on active duty. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, could you call them on active duty for the 
purpose of participating and training as a representative of the 
military? 

Colonel Mitumr. No, I don’t believe that would be within the 
policy of the Department of Defense to call men to active duty to 
participate, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oh, yes, it has been done before. It has been 
done over a period of years. 

Now may I just state why I put this question? I attend a lot of 
these meets. I rub elbows with the officials of the Olympic Associa- 
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tion and the AAU. And this year, or next year in Australia, the 
games are going to be held during the winter months. It is the belief 
of some of the officials of the Olympic Association as well as the AAU, 
that many of our athletes who are Reserves today can only get their 
training if they are called back to active duty by the military. 

Now we are faced with a world problem as far as competitions are 
concerned. Our boys will be out of school. They will have the 
summer rest period. They will not be in tiptop shape. 

So I am interested in seeing that the Reserves—you know as well 
as I do that among the Reserves today are your best athletes. I am 
speaking of Wes Santee as one of them, and then young Dwyer is 
another. So if you are going to get real athletes, you are going to 
have to get them from the Reserves. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. It was brought out the other day that many of 
these people, reservists, would be called up by their local AAU group 
and would be trained under a civilian program. Though I can 
appreciate the fact that if they are outstanding athletes, all of the 
services are going to call them to active duty. 

Mr. Van Zanot. Certainly. 

Mr. Devereux. With their consent, of course. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. But I think that we will get proper representation 
from both the active and the inactive. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman wouldn’t want a Reserve to be called 
to active duty for this purpose against his own will? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Oh, no, definitely no. With his consent. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course. I wouldn’t either. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. With his consent. 

Mr. Brooks. I am definitely interested in seeing us present a front 
in the Olympic games so we will beat the Communists. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is exactly what I have in mind. 

Mr. Brooks. I am strongly for this legislation, because I think it 
will be a blow at communism. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, would there be any objection, Mr. Chairman, 
to write into this bill the necessary language to make the Reserves 
eligible? 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, Mr. Chairman, if you write in there and 
require they activate them, will they have any assurance they will 
turn them loose? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Van Zanpt. No. I think it could be accomplished —— 

Mr. Brooks. Can’t you do just exactly what Mr. Van Zandt has 
in mind without any amendment to the bill? 

Colonel Miuter. If it is the intent and desire of this body, the 
Department of Defense would be very happy to be able to feel free to 
call our Reserve athletes to active duty for these purposes. We 
would be very proud to have them representing the Armed Forces as 
well as the United States in this competition. 

And if I might make just one statement, sir, we do have a case, a 
specific case before us today as to which we didn’t feel it would be 
proper for us to take the action that you suggest, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me, Colonel, it might be better, 
with a civilian athlete, even though he is a Reserve, to in most cases 
let him go in through the triple A. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, right here we just as well face 
facts. I want to beat the Communists, too. But we are trying to 
pass a Reserve Act here. There are some awful penalties being placed 
on these people. We have to think about when you start writing into 
law requiring them to activate these athletes and then requiring them 
to turn them loose as soon as it is over. 

We have to face all this propaganda. It may be a good thing, but 
I think we ought to go pretty slow. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that there are a 
lot of Reserves who are good athletes, and they live in communities 
where you do not have the Boston AA or the New York AC or the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, and sometimes they never have an 
adequate training facility such as a track. But in that case, the 
military might recognize their ability and ask them if they wanted 
to come back to active duty, and if they said yes, they could be called. 

And it means that Annapolis is placed at their disposal, West Point, 
or, as the Army is doing today, I think they are using the facilities of 
the University of Maryland. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt, you don’t want to make this a bill 
just to permit them to call men on duty to go over and serve in the 
Olympic games, do you? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. It won’t be the first time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WinsteapD. But the other times were wrong. They shouldn’t 
call them for that particular purpose. The public is too strong on 
that point. 

Mr. McCormack. May I say something on that? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania can 
well assume that the Defense Department with this authority will use 
it wisely and in the best interests of the maximum contribution of our 
outstanding athletes, to make it our contribution not only to the 
success of the games, but to the maximum competition and probable 
victory, we hope, of our athletes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Brooks. You heard the motion. Is there any further dis- 
cussion? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks, If not, if there is no opposition, the amendment is 
adopted 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I suggest one clarifying amend- 
ment, an additional amendment. 

Mr. Brooks. What is that? 

Mr. Ducanper. On page 2, line 9, following the (b) in parentheses 
and prior to the word ‘“‘the’’ insert the words “subject to the limita- 
tions of section 3 of this act.’”” The reason I suggest that is that the 
language in (b) on page 2, line 9, reads as follows: 

The Secretary concerned may spend such funds and acquire and utilize such 
supplies, materiel, and equipment as he determines to be necessary. 

Then we are adding a new section 3, which puts a limitation of 
$800,000. I feel it is an inconsistency. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to the proposed amendment? Any 
discussion? If not, it is so ordered. It is adopted. 

Now did I hear another motion? 
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Mr. Winsteap. I move the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead moves the adoption, the approval of 
H. R. 3014 as amended by the subcommittee. Any further discussion? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the record be held open 
to insert certain information on how the funds would be spent, so we 
will have that in the record? The colonel has that. 

Mr. Brooks. We can always do that, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, could we have a letter from the 
Secretary of Defense, too, for the record, indicating the treatment that 
will be accorded the Reserves in regards to the participation of the 
military in the Pan American games. as well as the Olympic games? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, we will provide such a letter. 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to the adoption of the bill, approval 
of the bill, H. R. 3014, as amended? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, it is so ordered. 

(Whereupon, at 10:40 a. m., the subecommiitee proceeded to further 
business. ) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuspcoMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 22, 1955. 

The subcommittee met at 11:45 a. m., the Honorable Overton 
Brooks, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. Before we adjourn the committee, I wanted to get 
Mr. Ducander to read a letter that we just received in response to our 
request made the other day regarding that bill for the Olympic Games. 

Mr. Ducanper. Oh. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you mind reading that, Mr. Ducander? Then 
we will put it in the record, together with the other bill. 

Mr. Ducanprr (reading): 


This is in response to the question raised by Mr. Van Zandt and the request of 
your committee, on Friday, February 18, 1955, for a statement from the Depart- 
ment of Defense concerning the recall of reservists to active duty for participation 
in international sports competition. The question and request occurred during 
the hearings held on H. R. 3014, a bill to authorize personnel of the Armed Forces 
to train for, attend, and participate in the 2d Pan-American Games, the 7th 
Olympic Winter Games, Games of the 16th Olympiad, future Pan-American 
Games and Olympic Games, and certain other international amateur sports com- 
petitions, and for other purposes. 

In view of the interest and desire expressed by vour committee, the Depart- 
ment of Defense welcomes the opportunity to recall those qualified Reserve and 
National Guard personnel, who volunteer, in order to be Department of Defense 
representatives on the United States teams participating in international sports 
competition. 

The opportunity to take the action referred to in the preceding paragraph will 
make it possible for the Department of Defense to further assist in insuring that 
the United States is fully and adequately represented in international sports 
competitions. Necessarily, the reeall of those Reserve and National Guard per- 
sonnel who volunteer for active duty in order to be Armed Forces members of 
the United States team will be limited to those persons who have proven their 
ability, or have the potential, to properly represent the United States in inter- 
national sports competitions. This action will be limited by our manpower 
ceilings for active duty personnel and the budgetary ceilings imposed in the annual 
appropriation act. However, in view of the relatively few number of Reserve 
and National Guard personnel concerned and the relatively meager costs involved, 
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it is not believed that budgetary limitations nor manpower ceilings will hinder the 
Department of Defense in carrying out the suggested policy. 

The action and interest of your committee on this subject is greatly appreciated. 
It is believed that your committee’s action will not only strengthen the teams 
representing the United States in international sports competitions but will add 
materially to the morale and esprit de corps of the Armed Forces. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarteER W. BurGEss. 

Mr. Brooks. That will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Ducanper. It has now been read into the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I hope that, however, will not be taken 
as an invitation to the Armed Forces to take an athlete from a strong 
AAU club that has the wherewithal to send that man to the games. 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, they say here, “Those who volunteer.” 
So he would have to volunteer for it first. 

Mr. Pricz. Just so there would be no stealing of athletes, raiding 
local clubs. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the subcommittee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955.) 
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